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Acheson,  Dr. in  -  Adenauer  and  M<- 
Cloy:  Godfathers  ol  the  N<  w 
Germany,  Apr.  40;  Ernest  Bevin, 
May  55 

"Adenauer    and    McCi.oy:    God 
lathers  of   the   New  Germany" 
Dean  Ai  heson,  Apr.  40 

ADVERTISING 

"  rhe  Golden    I  wig,"   Mar.  04 

Ai  ghanistan,  Feb.  78 

AFRICA 

"Africans    Beat    on    Our    College 

Doors,"    \pr.  53 
Portuguese   Angola,  May  29 

"Africans  Beai  on  Our  College 
Doors"  —  Albert  G.  Sims,  Apr.  53 

AFTER   HOURS 

Art  Show  of  Marsden  Hartley,  Jan.  2(1 
"Boris     for     the     Millions."     Martin 

Mayer,  |nne  22 
"Cat,     1  he    Squirrel    and    the    Jays, 

I  he."  Bertram  Brownold,  Feb.  30 
"Down-Easterner    Oil     to     Europe," 

Russell  Lynes.  [an.  21) 
"Exigencies    ol     Eighty,"    Henry     II 

Sax  lor.  May  23 
Film  Critic  ism.  Jan.  28 
Iceman   Cometh,    IV   Production  of, 

Feb.  28 
Hartlev     \rl   Show.  Marsden.  Jan.  2fi 
"Hot   Property,"   Russell   Lynes,  Feb. 

28 
"Musical    Coals    to    Newcastle."   Cor 

inne  and  |.n  k  M.  Watson.  Mar.  29 
Opera.   Vmerican  singers  in  German. 

Mar.  29 
Opeia  on    I  V.  June  L"J 
"Science    lecture    for     \n\    Occasion. 

\."    |ames   I  .    Mc  Pherson.    Mas    2:") 
"Travel   Notes  from   Harper's  Read- 
ers." Apr.  22 
1  \  .  Boris  (lodu)ioi'  on.  [line  22 
I  Y  Hoi  Property .  Feb.  28 

"Agenda  i  ok  tin     Inn  K's"  —  John 

Fischer,  Feb.  14 
"Air  Safety,  Pressures    Vgainst"  — 

E.  R.  Quesada,   |an.  58 
ALPA  (Air  Line  Pilots  Assn.)  ,  [an. 

58 
"American    Negro's    New   Comedo 

Act.    The"    -  leans    I.    Lomax, 

(line  41 
"America's    Wandering    Scholars" 

—  Richard  M.  Gummere,  fr..  Ma\ 

73 
Angola.  Portugi  ese,  May  29 
Animal  Experimentation.   \pi.  85 
Anonymous  -     1  In     Kingdom   ol 

Silence.  Mav  29 


"'Anti-Americanism'  in  Canada"  — 
Hugh  Mac  Lennan.  Mar.  14 

"Apocalypse"  —  Norman  O.  Hi  own. 
May    in 

Arab  Republic,  United,  June  54 

ARCHITECTURE 

"Everything's  Up-to-date  in  Texas 
.  .  .  bin  Me."  May  38 

ART 

Marsden  Hartley  Art  Show.  Jan.  26 

VSI  \ 

"Stranded  in  Kabul,"  Feb.  78 

"Atomic  Accident.  \  Small''  — 
Ralph  E.  Lapp.  June  47 

AUTOMOBILES 

Driving   Through  Russia.  May    117 

AVIATION 

"Pressures    Vgainst    \ii    Safety,"  Jan. 

58 
"Stranded  in  Kabul."  Teh.  7S 

Ayme.  Mat  eel  —  Knate,  Feb.  89 
"Baffled    Young    Men    oi     Japan. 

The"  —  Peter  F.  Drinker,  fan.  65 
Baldwin,    fames  —  The    Dangerous 

Road  Before  Martin  Luther  King. 

Feb.  33 
B\nk    Robber?,    Can    Wi     Hrinc, 

Ii  vc  k    tut    Old-fashioned"  — Mal- 

c  oltn  Bradbury.  Apr.  37 

BeHAYIORAI      CONTROl        TECHNIQUES, 

\pi.  8 
"Better  W\-i    w  1 1  n   Press  Confer- 
ences.    V     -  Philip    M.    Wagner. 

Mav   12 
"Beyin.     Ernest:     Comfortabli 

Friend.    Formidabli      Adversary" 
Dean    Acheson.    Ma\    55 
Hit  t  oi   Rights.  Feb.  63 
Black,    fr..  Charles  L.  -  Mr.  Justue 

Black,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 

Bill  oi  Rights.  Feb.  63 
"Bi  \c  k.  Mk.    1 1  sin  e,   tin    Si  i'kt  mi 

Court,  and  tin    Bill  of  Rights" 

-Charles  I  .  Td.uk.  Jr..  Teh.  63 
Blake.  Patricia  —  "We  Don't  Breathe 

Easily."  May    1  IS 
"lii  \nk  Forms  (An  Ri  in  \  Woman" 

—  Helen  Kayes  Hudson,  fan.  75 
Hot  i  inc..    Richard:    Invisible    l.t\ 

ixeman   from   Kansas  City,  Mav 

8  ; 

BOOKs 

"Books  in  Brief"  —  Katherine  Gauss 
[ackson.  fan.  106:  Teh.  105;  Mar. 
120;  Apr.'  104;  May  98;  June  97 


Kracauer's  Theory  of  Film.  Review 
of.   fan.  28 

/  onelx  Crowd,  The,  June  59 

"My  Other  Books"— James  A.  Miche- 
ner.  fan.  42 

"New  Books"  —  Elizabeth   Hardwick, 
Jan.    103;    fune   90;    Garrett    Mat 
[inglv.  Teb.  100;  Alan  Prvce-Jones, 
Mar.  112:  Apr.  98;  Robert  L.  Heil- 
broner,  Ma;    88 

"Boris  for  the  Millions"  —  Martin 

Mayer,  June  22 
"Boston   Girl.   A"  —  Mark   Twain, 

June  52 
Ben  ie.  Palmer  —  The  Danaids,  Mav 

53 
Bradbury,  Malcolm  —  Can  We  Bring 

Back     the     Old-fashioned     Bank 

Robber?,  Apr.  37 
Brain.    Richard  —  On    the    Road    in 

Russia.  May  147 
Brecher.    Ruth    and    Edward  —  The 

Happiest    Creatures    on     Faith"-. 

Vpr.  85 
Brooks.  Van  W\ck  —  William  Carlos 

Williams,  June  83 
Brown.    Norman    O.  —  Apocalypse, 

May    16 
Brownold,   Bertram  —   The  Cat,   the 

Squirrel  and  the  Jays,  Feb.  30 
"Bruno,    Waiter:     The    Working 

Musician    or    Beverly    Hills"  — 

Martin  Mayer,  Feb.  73 
Burg,  David  —  The  Voice  of  a  Dis- 
senter. Mav  122 

BUSINESS   AND  ECONOMICS 

"(hie  ken  Explosion,  The."  Apr.  77 
"Japan.   The  Baffled  Young  Men  of." 

fan.  65 
"Kentuckv's  Quiet  Revolution,"  Jan. 

45 

"C  ai  ii  okNiv's  §2  Bn  i  ion   Thirst"  — 

Sydney  Kossen,  Mar.  94 
"Can     DfGaulle    Avoid    a    Civil 

War'-"  —  George  Steiner,  Feb.  44 
"Canada.  '  \n  it- Americanism'  in" — 

Hugh  Mat  Lennan.  Mar.  14 

CARTOONS 

"Congratulations.  Grandma,  You 
Ha\e  Another  Baby,"  Max  117 

Kentucky,  from  India's  Viewpoint, 
Jan.  4S 

School  Bus  with    Trailer.  Apr.  49 

"<   \sii  i  at  Arundel.  The"— Arthur 

Heiserman,  Mar.  73 
"Cat.  the  Squirrel  and  the  Jays, 

The"  —  Bertram    Brownold.    Feb. 

30 


Chesley,    Elizabeth        Merchanl    ol 

Rio,   \pi    88 
"Chicki  n      Explosion,      1  he" 

( jeorge  Soule,  Apr.  77 
China  \  Rising  Power,  Jan.  38 
Ciardi,     fohn         M)     Countryman 

Marco  Polo,  Mar.  91 
"<  i\  ii     W  u<.    Si  r]     Nuff    Truth 

Abou  i    i  in  "      |oIui  Fist  hei .  Api . 

II 

Cl  AUK.       ]■  A  I  HER      (    II  VR1  I  S       DlSM  ^S, 

Feb.  57 

"COLLEGI    Doors.    \ii;ii   \\s  l'.i   \  I   ON 

( )i  k."   Vpr.  53 

(   ol  I  I  (.1      I  R  UMSFERS,   Mav    73 

"(  lOMING    BUS!    l\     I  HI     Rl   VI     ESTATI 

Boom"      Daniel   M.  Friedenberg, 
June  29 

COMM1  NISM 

"  Vgenda  for  the   I  wo  K's,"  Feb.  1  I 
UiivM.ni  Supplement,   Ma)    pp.    105- 

"  I  imken  Edition  of  Lenin,"  Mar.  .">(i 

"CONGRESSIONAI       INVESTIGATIONS,       \ 

Di  ii  \  1 1  on,"  |an.  I(> 
"Congressman,   Unless  .  .  .  Don'i 
Write  Your"      Ellen  Davis,  fune 
12 

CONSERVATION 

"California's  S2  Billion   I  hirst,"  Mar. 
94 

"(  i iw  k  is.  Hoodlum  Priest  and 
Respectable"  William  Krasner, 
Feb.  57 

"(  Iorner  oi     v   Foreign    Jaii  .    \" 
\lc\is  1.. id. is.  Apr.  59 

Courts  on    1  riai  .  Our,  Apr.  31 

COVERS 

January  —  Walter  C.  VVhitlock 
February   —  Chermayefi    &    Geismai 

\SMI(    I. lUS 

March  —  Whitlo<  k  Studio 

April  —  Robert   Osborn   and   Ira  sil 

berlic  hi 
May  —  [anet  Hah  erson 
June  —  Bert  Goldblati 

(  !ri \ii\oi  oci .  Feb.  57 
"Crisis  in   American  Medicine,"  Let- 
ters on.   fan.  78 
Crowley,  Harriet  Hughes  —  My  Dear 

Irish  Doctors,  Mar.  86 
Cuba,  Jan.  16.  39 
"Cure     for     Bewitchment,     A" 

Herbert  Passin,  Mav  43 
"Dangerois   Road   Before   Martin 

Luther    King"  ■-  James  Baldwin, 

Feb.  33 
Davis,    Ellen—  "Don't    Write   Your 

Congressman  .  .  .  Unless,"  fune  IL' 
"Death    oi     a    Writer"  —  Priscilla 

Johnson,  May  140 
"DeGai  i  i  i      \von>    a    Civil    War?. 

Can"  —  George  Steiner,  Feb.  11 
Dikeman,     May   -■  The    Polarizing 

Force,  May  63 
Disarmament,  Feb.  11 
Discus  —  Music  in  the  Round.    Jan. 

110;  Feb.  108;  Mar.  125;  Apr.  109; 

May  102;  June  102 
"Dissenter,    Voice   ok    a"    -  David 

Burg.  May  122 
"Doctors,    My   Dear    Irish"  — Har 

riet  Hughes  Crowley,  Mar.  86 


Dodd.  Sen.    I  nomas   J.      A   Debate 

on    Congressional    Investigations, 

Jan.   It) 
"Don'i   Writi    Your  Congressman, 

Unli  ss"       1  Hen  Da\  is.  June  12 
I  )k  sshi .   Da\  id       I  i  ial   l>\   ( lombal 

in  Americ  an  Courts,   Vpr.  3 1 
Driving  i  hroi  t.n  Ri  ssi  \.  Max  117 
Drucker,    Peter    I-         "  I  he    Baffled 

Young  Man  ol    Japan."    [an.  (>"> 
Dinon.  Maurice      A  Mattel  ol  Luck, 

June  77 

1  '": 
editor's  easy  cflAiir  v 

"  Agenda    for    the     1  wo    K's"  -  folin 

Fischer,  Feb.  II 
"'Vmi  Americanism'    in    Canada" 

Hugh  Mac  Lennan,  Mar.  II 
"Civil  War,  Sure  Null    I  null  About" 

John  lisi  her.  Apr.  II 
Congressional    Investigations,    \    He 

bate  on  —  Sen.    Thomas   J.   Dodd  & 

Kenneth    I  ynan,  Jan.  16 
"Congressman,    Unless  ....  Don'i 

Write   Youi "      Ellen    Da\  is.    June 

12 
Dis.u  inament,  Feb.  N 
"Press    Conferences,     \    Bettei    Way 

with"-  Philip  M.  Wagner,  Ma)  12 

EDUCATION 

"Africans    Beat    on    Our    College 

Doors,"  Apr.  53 
"America's      Wandering     Scholars," 

\la\  73 
"Good  Slum  Schools,  The,"    \pr.  46 
"Kentucky's  Quiet  Revolution,"  Jan. 

17 

"Eighty,    Exigencies    of"    -Henry 

H.  Savior,  May  23 
Ellis,    William    S.  -  Nasser's    Other 

Voice,  fune  54 
Engel,     Leonard   --    Surgery    for 

Strokes,  Feb.  52 

ENGLAND 

"Ernest  Be\  in."  May  55 

European  Recovery,  Paris  Confer- 
ence on.  May  55 

"Everything's  Up-to-date  in  Texas 
.  .  .  but  Me."  Russell  Lynes,  May 

"Exigencies  oi  Eighty"  -  Henry  H. 

Savior,  May  23 
Feather    River    Project    in    Cali- 

FORNIA,  Mar.  9  1 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Jan.  58 

FICTION 

"Castle   at   Arundel,   The"  —  Arthur 

Heisei  man.  Mar.  73 
(i>iner    of    a     Foreign    Jail.     \" 

Alexis  I  ,adas,  Apr.  59 
"Frozen     Moose.      I  he"     -    Garfield 

S<  rog,  Feh.  43 
"Knate"  —  Marcel   A  vine,   Feb.  89 
"Mattel     of     Luck,     A"    —    Maurice 

Druon,  June  77 
"Polarizing  Force,   I  he"  —  May  Dike 

man.  Mav  63 
"Well,  The"  — Hugh  Nissenson,  Jan. 

84 

FILLERS 

Bread,   in   1771.  Mai     90 

British  Movies  and  American  Eng- 
lish, Mar.  44 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  the  First 
Balloon  Ascent,  Apr.  58 


I  leroes,  In  Sean  h  ol.  \l.i\    I  39 
Laughtei .  In  Search  ol.  Ma)   151 
Ovei  Stuffed  Mind.  May   129 
Rockets?,  Wh.u  Price,  Wa\   1 1  Li 
Rumble  on  the  Black  Sea.  \la\    127 
I  \pisi    Will    Wear,    What    the   (  nl 
lured,  \la\   I  I  I 

Fist  In  i .  John  Agenda  loi  the  I  wo 
K's.  Feb.  II;  Answer  to  "Ann 
Americanism"  in  Canada,  Mar.  2  I; 
Sine  Null  I  i  nth  about  the  Civil 
War,  Apr.  11 

Fischer,    Markoosha  -  The   Grand 
mothers.  May  1  1,3 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS  AND  PLACES 

"Adenauer  and  McCloy,"  Apt.  10 
Angola.   Portuguese,   Ma\   'J.') 
"Bevin,  Ernest,"  M.r 
"Canada.     'And    Americanism'     in." 

Mar.   II 
"DeGaulle  Avoid  \  Civil  War?,  Can," 

Feb.  44 
"Japan,  Baffled  Young  Men  of,"  Jan. 

65 
"Kabul,  Stranded  in,"   Feb.  78 
Mexico's  Thieves  Market,  June  <i<> 
"Nassei  's  Other  Voice,"  June  54 
"New   Start   in   Foreign   Policy,"   Jan. 

33 
Russian  Supplement,  Mas,  105-152 

"Foreign  Policy,  A  New  Start  in" 

—  Edmund  Stillman  and  William 

Plait,  Jan.  33 
Foreword  to  Russian  Supplement, 

May    106 
"Forms     Can     Ruin     a      Woman, 

Blank"   -  Helen    Kayes    Hudson, 

Jan.  75 
"Foundation,     How     to     Run     a 

Small"  — Adam  Yarmolinsky,  Apr. 

80 

FRANCE 

"Can  DeGaulle  Avoid  a  Civil  War?," 
Feb.  44 

Friedenberg,  Daniel  M.  —  The  Com- 
ing Bust  in  the  Real  Estate  Boom, 
June  29 

"Frozen  Moose,  Ihi"  -  Garfield 
S(  log,  Feb.  43 

GERMANY 

"  \ilenaiiei   and  McClov."  Apr    40 
American  Singers  in  German  Opera. 

Mar.  29 
"Ernest  Be\  in,"  May  55 

Gibson,  William  —  To  My  Survivors, 

Jan.  74 
"Golden    Twig,    The"  —  Howard 

Luck  Gossage,  Mar.  64 
"Good  Slum  Schools,  The"  —  Mai 

tin  Mayer,  Apr.  46 
Goodman,  Paul  —The  Character  of 

Washington,  Feb.  51 
GOP,   The  Search  i  ok  a  New,  June 

86 
Gossage,    Howard    Luck  -    "Lite 

(, olden  Twig,"  Mar.  64 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

"Adenauer  and  McCloy,"  Apr.  40 
"Agenda  for  the  Two  K's."  Feb.  14 
"Better  Wav  with  Press  Conferences," 

May  12 
"Bevin,  Ernest."  May  55 
"Boiling.  Richard.  Invisible  Gentle- 

man  from  Kansas  City."  May  83 


"Congressional     Investigations,     De- 
bate on,"  [an.  16 
"Congressman,    Unless    .    .    .    Don't 

Write  Your,"  June  12 
"Foreign    Policy,    A    New   Start    in," 

Jan.  33 
"Kennedy's  Seven  Rules  foi  Handling 

the  Press."   \pr.  92 
"Nixon  and  the  GOP,  Razor's  Edge 

for,"  Feb.  94 
"People-Machine,    The,"    Thomas  IV 

Morgan,  |an.  53 
Republican    Part)    and    the    Ex-Ivy 

1  .eaguers,  |une  86 
Senate,  Collective  Leadership  for  (he. 

Mar.  105 

"While     House     Politics.    High     Style 

in."  Jan   94 

Graduate,  Interview  with  Moscow 
University,  May  122 

"Grandmothers,  The"  —  Markoosha 
Fischer,  May  113 

Gray,  George  W.  —  "Which  Scien 
lists  Win   Nobel  Prizes:-- ",  May  78 

Gummere,  fr.,  Richard  M.  —  Amer- 
ica's Wandering  Scholars,  May  73 

Gunther,  John  —  Writing  the  "In- 
side'' Books:  I.  Exhilarated,  Worn 
(>"t.  Desperate,  Mar.  49;  2.  Ex- 
ercise in  Sell-Education.  Apr.  (>7 

Hanil.  Helene  —  No  Legs,  No  Jokes. 
No  Chance,  Mar.  45 

"Happiest  Creatures  on  Earth? 
The"  —  Ruth  and  Edward  Ble- 
ther. Apr.  85 

Hardwick,  Elizabeth  -■  The  New 
Books.  Jan.   103;    June  90 

Hartley  Art. Show.  Jan.  26 

Heilbroner,  Robert  L.  —  The  New 
Books.  May  88 

Heiserman,  Arthur  —  The  Castle  at 
Arundel.  Mar.  7.'^ 

"High  Style  in  White  House  Poli- 
i  ics"  -  William  S.  White,  [an.  94 

Highet.  Gilbert  -  Memento.  Feb.  62 

Hoffman.  Banesh  —  The  Tyranny  ol 
Multiple-Choice    Tests.  Mar.  37 

"Hoodlum  Priest  and  Respectabi  e 
Convicts"  -William  Krasner, 
Feb.  57 

"How  ro  Ri  n  \  Smai  i  Foi  nda- 
i'ion"  —  Adam  Yarmoliiiskv.  Apr. 
80 

"How  ro  Tai  k  ro  Peopi  k.  li  \ny, 
on  Other  Pi  am  is"  -  Ralph  E. 
Lapp.  Mar.  58 

Hudson.  Helen  Kayes  —  Blank  Forms 
Can  Ruin  a  Woman,   [an.  75 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Banbery,  Frederick  1 .  -  \  Matter  of 

Luck,  (une  77 
Berry,  Bill  —  The  Chicken  Explosion. 

Apr.  77;  The  Pitchman.  Ma\  50 
Bodecker,  X.  M.—  \fier  Hours,  [an. 

26:  Feb.  28;  Mar.  29;  \pr.  22;  Mai 

23;  June  22:  My  Other  Rooks,  [an. 

12 
Bramman.  Michael  —  A  Boston  Girl. 

June  53 
Brandt.    Reese  —   I  lie   Gulden     I'wig, 

Mar.  64 
Cleveland.  Anne—  Blank  Forms  t  an 

Ruin  a  Woman.  Jan.  75 
I)a\.   Robert  —  Cartoon:   School   Bus 

with  Trailer,  Apr.  49 


Dinnerstein,  ll,u\e\  —  1  he  Well, 
Jan.  84 

Domanska,  [anina  I  he  (  hara<  tei 
ol  Washington,  Feb.  51 

Fisher.  Ed  Mo  Legs,  No  Jok<  s  Mo 
Chance.  Mar.  r>;  Cartoon:  Ken- 
tucky, from  India's  Viewpoint, 
[an.   is 

Frank,  Helen      Bass  Viol,  Mar.  130; 

Rooks.  M.1N   90 

Goldhlatt,  Bun  -  June  Cover;  Com- 
ing Bust  in  the  Real  Estate  Boom. 

[une  27 
Goodman,  VVillard  —  Map  foi      \'as 

ser's  Other  Voice,"  [une  57 
Groth,   John  —  Baffled  Young  Man  ol 

Japan,  Jan.  li") 
Jones.    (,.    Hunter  —  Bruno    Walter. 

Feb.  7") 
Kezer,    Karel  —  Italv's    New    (  aesar. 

Mar.  79 
Koplin.    Norma  Jean  —  Knate.    Feb. 

89;   I  he  Polarizing  lone.  Ma\  63 
Osborn,  Robert  —  Frozen  Moose.  Feb. 

4.'!;   \meikan  Court  Trials,  Apr.  31 
Pimlott,  John  —  tan  We  Bring  Back 

the  Old-fashioned   Bank   R< 

\pr.  37 
Pomerantz.  Norman  — Nasser's  Other 

Voice,  [une  55 
Powers.    Clayton     1).   —    Angel    and 

Trumpet,     Feb.     108;     Harp    and 

Spider.   Jan.   1  10 
Rudisill.    \bram  —  Corner  of  a   For 

eign  Jail.  Apr.  59 
Shilstone.    Arthur  —  Castle  at   Arun- 
del. Mar.  73 
Ihonipson.     Mozelle   —    Hoodlum 

Priest.     Feb.    57;     Martin     Luther 

King.  Feb.  ;ili 
Walker,    Charles    W.  -  Stranded    in 

Kabul.  Feb.  78 
\\  alker.  oil  —  Cure  for  Bewiu  hment. 

May   43 
Wvatt.     Stanley    --    M\     Hear     Irish 

Do(  tors.  Mar.  86 

Indians.    1  arahi  mara.  M.i\  43 
''Inside'    Books.    Writing    the"  — 

John  Gunther.  Mar.  49;  Apr.  67 
"Invisible  Gentleman  irom  k  \\s  \s 

City"  -  William  S.  White.  May  83 
"Irish   Doctors.    My   Dear"  —  Har- 
riet Hughes  Crowley.  Mar.  86 
"I  i -\i  -i  "s     N't  w     Cai  sar"   —   Robert 

Neville.  Mar.  70 
Jackson.    (Catherine    Gauss  —  Books 

in  Brief,  [an.  106;  Feb.  105;  Mar. 

120:    \pr.'  104;   Ma\  98:    [une  97 
"  |  \r  \v    i  hi     Bai  i  i  i  ii   Voi  nc    Men 

of"  -  Peter  F.  Drucker.  Jan.  65 
"Jazz  Notes"  —  Erit   Larrabee.   Jan. 

I  13;  Feb.  I  13:  Mar.  130:  Apr.  I  12: 

May    104;   June  104 
"Jews,    \mong    Russia's"         \lfred 

kazin.  Mav  1  35 
Johnson.     Priscilla    --    Death    oi     a 

Writer.  Mav  140 
"Kabul.    Stranded    in"    —    Santha 

Rama  Ran.  Feb    ~- 
kazin.     Allied    --     \mong     Russia's 

|cw  s.   M.i\    i  35 

Kennedy  ^nd  Khrushchev.  Feb.  14 
"Kennedy's     Seven     Rules     i  or 

H  vndi  inc.  nu  Press"  — William  S. 

White.  Apr 
Kenti  c  r**  s  Quiet  Revoi  u  i  ion"  — 

John  Ed  Pearce,  [an.  45 
Khrushche\    \nii  Kennedy,  Feb.  1-1 


"King,    Iiu    Dangerous   Road   P>i 
fore    Martin    Li  ther "  —  James 
Baldwin.  Feb 

"Kingdom  oi  Silence,  1  m."  — 
Anonymous,  Ma\  29 

"1\n  \  1 1  "  —  Marcel  Ayme,  Feb    - 

Kossen.  Svdney  —  California's  52 
Billion  Thirst,  Mar.  94 

Kracauer,  Siefried  —  Theory  of  Film, 
Redemption  of  Physical  Reality, 
Review.  Jan.  28 

Krasner,  William  —  Hoodlum  Priest 
and  Respectable  Convicts,  Feb.  57 

kimiin.  Maxine  W.  —  I  he  Journey, 
Feb.   19 

Ladas,  Alexis  —  A  Corner  ol  a 
Foreign  Jail.  Apr.  59 

Lamport.  Felicia  —  A  Sigh  for  Cyber- 
netics, [an.  57 

Lapp.  Ralph  E.  —  How  to  Talk  to 
People.  II  Any,  on  Other  Planets. 
Mar.  58;  \  Small  Atomic  Acci- 
dent. June  47 

Larrabee,  Erie  —  Jazz  Notes,  Jan. 
113:  Feb.  113;  Mar.  130;  Apr.  112: 
May  104;  June  104;  Review  of 
Siegfried  Kracauer's  Theory  of 
Film.  Redemption  of  Physical 
Reality,  Jan.  28:  Riesman  and  His 
Readers,   [une  59 

LAW.  THE 

"Justice  Black,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights."  Feb.  63 

"  I  rial  In  Combat  in  American 
Courts,"  Apr.  31 

"Lenin.  The  Timken  Edition  of," 
Mar.  56 

LETTERS 

[an.  6.  78;  Feb.  6;  Mar.  6;  \pr.  6; 
Ma\  6;  [une  6 

1  (.wis.  Oscar  —  Manuel  in  the 
Thieves'  Market.  June  66 

"Literature    oi     Development" 
Robert   L.   Heilbroner.   May    88 

Lom. in.  Louis  E.  —  The  American 
Negro's  New  Comedy  Act.  June  41 

Lynes.  Russell  --  Down-Easterner 
Off  to  Europe.  Jan.  26;  Every- 
thing's LJp-to-Date  in  Texas  .  .  . 
but  Me,  Ma\  38;  Hot  Property, 
Feb.  28 

MacLennan,  Hugh-  "Anti-Ameri- 
canism" in  Canada.  Mar.  14 

"Manuel  in  rm  Thieves  Market" 
—  Oscar  Lew  is.   June  lib 

\l  mtki.  Enrico,  Mysterious  Career 
of,  Mar.  79 

"Matter  oi  Lick.  A"  -  Maurice 
Druon,   June  77 

Mattingly,  Garrett  —  History  Books 
ol   I960,  Feb.  100 

Mayer,  Martin  — Boris  tor  tin  Mil 
lions.  June  22:  Bruno  Walter: 
1  he  Working  Musician  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Feh.  73;  The  Good  Slum 
Schools.  Apr.   Hi 

"Mc.Cioi  and  Adenauer"  -Dean 
Acheson,  Apr.  40 

McCord.  David  -So  I  Will  Punch 
You  One-O,  June  27 

McPherson,  James  L.  —  A  Science 
Lecture  for  Any  Occasion.  Mav  25 


MEDICINE   AND  HEALTH 

<  i  ims  in    American  Medicine."  Let- 
ters on.  |.m.  7S 
"Cure  tin   Bew it*  hmenl ,"  M.i\    1 3 

I  xigenc  ies  ol  E  ight) ,"  Ma)  23 
•■Irish  Doctors,  M\  Dear,"  Mai    86 
"Strokes,  Surgery  for,"  Feb.  52 

\l(  n.islu  .  Samuel  Two  Poems, 
Apr.  '17 

MEXICO 

Sorcer)  and  Magic  in  Mexico,  Ma)   13 
I  hicus  Market .  |une  66 

Mezey,  Robert      Late  Wintei  Bii  ih 

d.i\ .  Apr.  <>(> 
Michener,    fames     \.        My    Other 

Books,  [an.  12 
Mind.  The   Pi  \<  i    oi    Mystery    in 

i  hi    1  ii  i   in    i  in  .  M.i\    Hi 
Moon  oi    iiii    Russian  People,  May 

105  152 
Morgan,    I  nomas  1>.       1  lie  People 

M;u  nine,  [an.  53 

MOVIES 

Film  Criti<  ism.  [an.  28 

"Mi  i  urn  i  iinid  I  i  sis.  Ihi  I  -,  r 
\wi  of"  —  Banesh  Hoffman,  Mar. 
37 

MUSIC 

(  oleman,  Ornette,  M.i\  loi 
Experimental  Music,  M;i\    102 
(.ciin. in  Opera,  American  Singers  in, 

Mar.  29 
"Jazz  Notes,"  [an.  113;  Feb.  113;  Mar. 

130;  Apr.  112;  Mav   104;  June  104 
"\lnsi(    in    the    Round,"    [an.    110; 

Feb.  108;  Mar.  125;   Vpr.  109;  Mav 

102;  June  102 
I  V,  Boris  Godunov  on,  [une  22 
"Walter,  Bruno"  —  Feb.  73 

Music  in   iiii    Round      Discus,  fan. 

110;  Feb.  108;  Mar.  125;  Apr.  109; 

Mav  102:  June  102 
"My    Other    Books"         (ames    A. 

Michener,  (an.  42 
"Nasser's  Other  Voice"  —  William 

S.  Kllis.  [ ii nc  54 
Nebel.  Long  John  —  I  lie  Pitchman, 

Mav  50 
\m.ro    Leader    Martin    Luther 

King,  Feb.  33 
"Negro's    New   Comedy    Act,     Iiii 

American"  —  Louis    L.    Lomax, 

June  41 
Nelson,    Benjamin    -     Introductory 

Comment  on   "Apocalypse,"   May 

46 
Neville,  Robert  —  Italy's  New  Caesar, 

Mar.  79 

NEW  BOOKS 

Hardwick,  Elizabeth,  [an.  103;   June 

90 
Heilbroner,  Robert  I,..  May  88 
Jackson,  Katherine  Gauss.   Jan.   106; 

Feb.  105;  Mar.  120;  Apr.  104;  Mav 

98;  June  97 
Mattingly,  Garrett,  Feb.  loo 
Pryce-Jones,  Alan.  Mar.  112;  Apr.  98 

"New  Start  in  Foreign  Policy,  A" 

—  Edmund  Stillman  and  William 

Pfaff.  Jan.  33 
New  York  City  Real  Estate  Boom, 

June  29 
Nissenson,   Hugh  — The  Well.  Jan. 

84 


Nixon,  Rn  h  vrd  M.  and  iiii   GOP 

Feb.  91 
"No  1  i  i.s   No  Jokes,  No  (  n  vn<  i  " 

llelene  II. mil.  M.n     15 
"Nobei    Prizes?,  Which  Scientists 

Win"      George  W.  Gray,  M.n   7s 

OPERA 

American  Singers  in  German  Opera. 

Mar.  29 
/>'f>w\  Godunov  mi    I  \  .  [une  22 

Passin,    Herbert      A    Cure    for    Be- 

wit(  liuieni,  M,i\    13 
Pasternak,  Boris:   Interview   with, 

May  I  IS;  Death  of,  May  140 
Pearce,  John  Ed  —  Kentucky's  Quiet 

Revolution,  Jan.  45 

PEOPLE 

Adenauer,    Konrad,    German    Chan 

cellor,  Apr.   10 
Bevin,  Ernest,  M.n  55 
Hl.uk,  Hugo,  Supreme  Court  Justice, 

Feb.  63 
Boiling.  Richard.  Congressman,  May 

83 
Coleman,  Ornette,  Musician,  Ma}  lot 
Combs,  Bert,  Governor  of  Kentucky, 

Jan.  45 
Cripps,  Sir  Stafford,  May  55 
Friedman,  Lewis.    I  V  Producer,  Feb. 

28 
Goldwater,  Barry,  Senator,  Feb.  94 
Hartley,  Marsden,  Painter,  [an.  26 
Humphrey,    Hubert,    Senator,    Mar. 

105 
king.  Martin  Luther.  Feh.  33 
Mansfield,  Mike.  Senator.  Mar.  105 
Mattei.   Enrico,   Italian   Industrialist, 

Mar.  79 
McCloy,  |olm   [.,  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany,  Apr.  40 
Michelson,    Mlicrt     Abraham,   Scien- 
tist, May  79 
Nixon,  Richard  M..  Feh   94 
Pasternak,  Boris.  Mav  120.  140 
Riesman.  David,  Writer.  June  59 
Said.  Ahmed.    \iah  Broadcaster.  |une 

54 
Salinger,   Pierre.   While   House   Press 

Officer.  Apr.  92 
Sanchez,    Manuel,    Mexican     trades- 
man, |une  iiii 
Smathers,  George,  Senator,  Mar.  105 
Walter,  Bruno.  Feb.  7.S 
Williams,  William  Carlos.  Poet,  [une 

s:i 

Wyatt,  Wilson.  Lt.  Governor  of  Ren 

tucky,  [an.  45 
Zeckendorf,    William.     Real     Estate, 

June  33 


"People-Machine,  The"  --  Thomas 

B.  Morgan.  Jan.  53 
Pfaff,  William  and  Edmund  Stillman 

—  A  New  Start  in  Foreign   Policy, 

Jan.  33 
Pfeiffer,   Eric  —  Naming  the  Colors. 

May  33 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration  —  Max  4t> 
Pipes.   Richard  — The  Public    Mood 

(in  Russia),  Mav  107 
"Pitchman,    The"    —   Long     John 

Nebel,  May  50 
"Planets,  How  to  Talk  to  People, 

If  Any,  on   Other''  —  Ralph   E. 

Lapp,  Mar.  58 
Plath,  Sylvia  —  You're,  June  40 
"Poems    Underground"         \.    Zr.. 

May  132 


POETR1 

"   VIlOlll        |('Hs'  \        /|     .      ||. Ills  \|.|\ 

1 33 
"  \s  I   Step  Ovci   a   Puddle"      |amcs 

Wright,  M.i\  77 
"(  h.ii.u  tci    ol    Washington"       Paul 

( ■oodinan.  Feb.  5  I 
"(  ontcmporai \  Reflei  lions"       \   /i ., 

trans  .  \l.i\    I 
"O. in. uds,   I  he"      Palmei  Bovic,  Ma) 

"Dec  cived,   I  he"       V.  /i ..  trans.,  May 

1 33 
"  |ciunic\.   I  he"      Maxine  \V.  Kunin, 

Feb.  19 
"Judge  and  Referee"       \.  Zr.,  trans., 

M.i\    134 
"I  ate    Winter    Birthday"    -  Robert 

Mi  /('\ .   Vpr.  66 
"Man"      A    Zr.,  trans.,  M.n   134 
"Marc  h"       [ames  Wright.  Mar.  39 
"Marco    Polo    My    Countryman"    - 

[ohn  Ciardi,  Mar.  91 
"Memento"     Gilbert  Highet,  Feh  62 
"Men  ham  of  Rio"      Elizabeth  Ches 

ley,  Vpr.  88 
"Naming  the  ( Colors"      Ei  ic    Pfeiffer, 

M.iv  33 
"Pastoral"  —  Samuel    Menashe,     Vpr. 

97 
"Propaganda"-    \     /i       nans.    M,i\ 

134 
"Sigh  for  Cybernetics"  — Felicia  Lam- 
port, Jan. 57 
"So    I    Will    Punch    You    One-O" - 

David  McCord,  June  27 
"Sudden  Shadow"— Samuel  Menashe. 

Vpr.  07 
"To    M\    Survivors"  -William    Gib- 

son,  [an.  74 

"Two  New  Poems:  I)  Song;  '_')  I  he 
Children"- William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, June  85 

"Year  Changes  in  the-  City.  I  he" — 
James  Wright,  [an.  37 

"You're"  —  Sylvia  Plath,  [une  Hi 

"Polarizing    Force,    The"    -  May 

Dikeman,  May  63 
Popper.   Hermine   [.—Sophisticates 

Abroad,  Apr.  27 
Portugesi  Angola,  May  29 
Press.  Newspaper.  Mav  12 
"Press  Conferences,  A  Better  Way 

with"  —  Philip   M.  Wagner,  May 

12 
"Pressures  Against  Air  Safety" 

E.  R.  Quesada,  Jan.  58 
"Private  Talks   with   the    Ex-Ivy 

League"  —  William  S.  White,  June 

86 
Pryce-Jones,     Alan    —    New     Books, 

Mar.   I  12;  Apr.  98 

PUBLIC.  &  PERSONAL — William 
S.  White 

"High  Si\lc  in  While  House  Poli- 
tics,"  [an.  94 

"Kennedy's Seven  Rules  for  Handling 
the  Press."  A  pi .  92 

"Private  Talks  with  the  Ex-Ivy 
League."  June  86 

"Razor's  Edge  for  Nixon  and  the 
GOP."  Feb.  94 

"Richard  Boiling:  Invisible  Gentle- 
man from  Kansas  City,"  May  83 

"  I  hree  Senators  Heading  West," 
Mar.    105 

"Public  Moon  (In  Russia),  The" 
Richard  Pipes,  Mav  107 


"Congressional     Investigations,     De- 
bate on,"  Jan.  16 
"Congressman,    Unless    .    .    .    Don't 

Write  Your,"  [une  12 
"Foreign    Polity,    A    New    Start    in," 

[an.  33 
"Kennedy's  Seven  Rules  for  Handling 

the  Press,"   \pr.  92 
"Nixon  and  the  GOP,  Razor's  ImIrc 

for,"  Feb.  94 
"People  M;u  nine,    I  he,"    I  homas  15. 

Morgan,  [an.  53 
Republican     Party    and    the    Ex  l\\ 

I  ,eagiiers,  [une  86 
Senate,  C  < .1  U<  live  Leadership  for  the, 

Mar.  105 
"While    Mouse    Politics,    Hi^h    Sislc 

in,"  [an.  94 

Gradua  ii.  Im  ikvuw  wiiii  Moscow 
University,  May  122 

"Grandmothers,  ["he"—  Markoosha 
Fis<  her,  May  1 13 

Gray,  George  W.  —  "Which  Scien- 
tists Win   Nobel  Prizes?",  May  7S 

Gummere,  Jr.,  Richard  M.  —  Amer- 
ica's Wandering  Scholars,  May  73 

Gunther,  John  —  Writing  the  "In- 
side" Books:  1.  Exhilarated,  Worn 
Out.  Desperate.  Mar.  49;  2.  Ex 
ercise  in  Self-Education.  Apr.  07 

HanrF.  Helene  —  No  Legs,  No  [okes, 
No  Chance,  Mar.  45 

"Happiest  Creatures  on  Earth? 
The"  —  Ruth  and  Edward  Bre- 
cher,  Apr.  85 

Hardwick,  Elizabeth  -■  The  New 
Books,  Jan.  103;  June  90 

Hartley  Art  Snow,  fan.  26 

Heilbroner,  Robert  L.  —  The  New 
Books,  May  88 

Heiserman,  Arthur—  I  lie  Castle  at 
Arundel.  Mar.  73 

"High  Styli  in  White  Housi  Poli 
tics"  —  William  S.  White,  fan.  94 

Highet,  Gilbert  —  Memento.  Feb.  62 

Hoffman,  Banesh  —  The  Tyranny  of 
Multiple-Choice    Tests.  Mar.  37 

"Hoodi  um  Priest  and  Respeci  \bi  i 
Convicts"  -William  Krasner, 
Feb.  57 

"I  low  ro  Ri  \  \  Sm  \i  i  Eoi  nda- 
iion"  —  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  Apr. 
80 

"How  ro  I  a i  k  ro  People,  h  \n\ . 
on  Other  Planets"  —  Ralph  E. 
Lapp.  Mar.  58 

Hudson.  Helen  Kayes-  Blank  Forms 
( Ian  Ruin  a  Woman,   [an.  75 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Banbery,  Frederick  E.  —   \  Matter  ol 

Link.  June  77 
Berry,  Bill  —  The  Chii ken  Explosion, 

Apr.  77:  The  Pitchman,  May  30 
Bodecker,  N.  M.  —  After  Hours,  fan. 

26;  Feb.  28:  Mar.  29:  Apr.  22;  Ma\ 

23;  [une  22;  My  Other  Rooks,  [an. 

42 
Bramman,  Michael—  \  Boston  Girl, 

[une  53 
Brandt,   Reese  —  I  he  Golden    Twig, 

Mar.  64 
(  leveland,  Anne— Blank  Forms  (  an 

Ruin  a  Woman.  Jan.  75 
Day,    Robert  —  Cartoon:    School    Bus 

with  Trailer,  Apr.  49 


Dinnerstein,    Harvey    —    I  he    Well. 

[an.  81 
Domanska,    [anina  —   1  he  Character 

of  Washington,  Feb.  ">1 
Fisher,  Ed    -  No  Legs,  No  Jokes,   No 

Chance,    Mar.    I".:    (  .ii  toon:    Ken 

imki.     from      India's     Viewpoint, 

[an    is 
Frank,  Helen  -  Bass  Viol,  Mar.   130; 

Books,  Ma\  90 
Goldblatt,  Burl  —  June  Cover;  Com 

ing  Bust  in  the  Real  Estate  Boom. 

June  27 
Goodman.  Willard  —  Map  for  "Nas- 
ser's Other  Voice,"  [une  ">7 
Groth,  [ohn  —  Baffled  Young  Man  ol 

[apan,  [an.  65 
[ones.    (>.    Hunter  —  Bruno   Walter, 

Feb.  75 
Ke/er,    Karel  —  Italv's    New    Caesar, 

Mar    79 
Koplin.    Norma -fean  —  Knate,    Feb. 

89;   I  he  Polarizing  Force,  May  63 
Osborn,  Robert  —  Fro/en  Moose,  Feb. 

43;  American  Court   Trials.  Apr.  31 
Pimlott,  John  —  Can  We  Bring  Back 

the  Old-fashioned   Bank   Robber?, 

Apr.  37 
Pomerantz,  Norman  — Nasser's  Other 

Voice,  June  55 
Powers.    Clayton     1).    —    Angel    and 

Trumpet,     Feb.     10K;     Harp    and 

Spider.  Jan.  1 10 
Rudisill.    \bram  —  Corner  of  a   For- 
eign Jail.  Apr.  59 
Shilsione.   Arthur  —  Castle   at    Vrun- 

del,  Mar.  73 
Thompson,    Mozelle  —   Hoodlum 

Priest,    Feb.    57;     Martin    Luther 

King.  Feb.  36 
Walker.    Charles    W.  —  Stranded    in 

Kabul.  Feb.  7S 
Walker.  Oil  —  Cure  for  Bewitchment, 

May    13 
Wyatt,     Stanlex  My     Deai     lush 

Doi  ti us.  Mar.  86 

Indians.    I  \rahi  mara.  May    13 
''Inside'    Books.    Writing    imi 

[ohn  Gunther,  Mar.  49:  Apr.  67 
"Invisible  Gentleman  i  ro\i  K  \ns\s 
City"  -  William  S.  White.  May  83 
"Irish    Doctors,    My   Dear"  —  Har- 
riet Hughes  ( irow  ley ,  Mar.  86 
"h\i\'s     New     Caesar"     -    Robert 

Neville,  Mar.  79 
Jackson.    Katherine    (.aiiss  —  Books 

in  Brief,  fan.  106;  Feb.  105;  Mar. 

120:  Apr.   104;   May  98;    fune  97 
"Japan,    im     Baffled   Vot  ng    Mi  s 

of"  -  Peter  F.  Drucker,  fan.  65 
"Jazz  Notes"  —  Eric   Larrabee,   Jan. 

113:  Feb.  1  13:  Mar.  130;  Apr.  112: 

May   104;   June  104 
"|iws.    \mon(.    Russia's"   —   Alfred 

Kazin,  May   135 
Johnson.     Prise  ilia    --    Death     ol     a 

Writer.  May   I  10 
"K  \iu  i  .     Str  vniu  d    in"  Santha 

Rama  Ran.  Feb.  78 
Kazin,    Alfred    --    Among     Russia's 

[ews.  May   1  15 
Kennedy  and  Khrushchev.  Feb.  II 
"Kennedy's     Seven     Rt  u-     for 

Handling  i  in   Press"  — William  S. 

White.  Apr.  92 
"Kentucky's  Quiet  Revolution"- 

John  Ed  Pearce,  fan.  45 
Khrushche\  and  Kennedy,  Feb.  11 


'King,    I  in    I)  \n(,i  Rot  s   Road   Bi 

iori     Martin    Li  ihir"  —  Janus 

Baldwin,  Feb 
"Kingdom     of     Siiimi.      I  hi  "    — 

Anonymous,  M.r    - 
"kwi  e"  —  Marcel  An  hi 
Kossen,    Sydney    —   California's      - 

Billion    1  hirst.  Mar.  94 
Kracauer,  Siefried  —  Theory  of  Film, 

Redemption   of  Physical  Reality, 

Review,  Jan.  28 
Krasner,  William  —  Hoodlum  Priest 

and  Respectable  Convicts,  Feb.  57 
kiunin.  Maxine  W.  —  The  Journey, 

Feb.  49 
Ladas,    Alexis  —  A    Corner    of    a 

Foreign  fail,  Apr.  59 
Lamport,  Felit  ia  -  A  Sigh  for  Cyber- 

netu  s.  fan.  57 
Lapp.   Ralph   E.  —  How    to  Talk   to 

People.  It  Any,  on  Other  Planets. 

Mar.   58:    A    Small   Atomic    Acci- 
dent.  June  47 
Larrabee.    Trie   —   Ja//    Notes.    Jan. 

113:  Feb.  113;  Mar.  130;  Apr.  112; 

May     104;    June    104:    Review    ol 

Siegfried    Kracauer's    Theory    oj 

Film.     Redemption     of     Physical 

Reality,  fan.  28:  Riesman  and  His 

Readers,   June  59 

LAW.  THE 

"Justice    Black,    the   Supreme   Court 
'  and  the  Bill  of  Rights."  Feb.  63 
"  Trial     b\      Combat     in     American 
Courts,"  Apr.  31 

"Lenin,   "The  Timken    Edition   of," 

Mar.  5(3 

LETTER S 

Jan.  6,   78;    1  eb.  6;    Mar.  6;   Apr.  0; 
Ma\  6;  [une  ii 

Lewis.  Oscar  —  Manuel  in  the 
Thieves'  Market.   June  66 

1    1  I  1  R  VI  1  Rl       Ol       Hi  \  EI  OPM1  N  1  " 

Robert   L.  Heilbroner.   Ma)    88 

LomaN.  Louis  E.  —  The  American 
Negi < »'s  New  ( .< »med\    V  t.  June  !  1 

Lynes,  Russell  -  Down-Easterner 
OH  to  Europe,  fan.  20:  Every- 
thing's (Jp-to-Date  in  I  exas  .  .  . 
but  Me.  May  38;  Hot  Property, 
Feb.  2S 

Mac  Lennan.  Hugh  -  "Anti-Ameri- 
canism" in  Canada.  Mar.  14 

"Manuei  in  mi  Thieves  Market" 
—  Oscar  Lewis,  June  66 

Mai  hi.  Enrico,  Mysterious  Career 
oi  .  Mar.  79 

"Matter  of  Lick.  A"  Maurice 
Druon,  June  77 

Mattinglv,  Garrett  —  Histon  Books 
of  I960.  Feb.  100 

Mayer,  Martin  —  Boris  foi  the  Mil- 
lions, fune  22:  Bruno  Walter: 
The  Working  Musician  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Feb.  73;  The  Good  Slum 
Schools.  Apr.   16 

"\lc(ao\  \nii  Adenauer"  -  Dean 
\c  heson,   Vpr.  40 

McCord,  David  -So  I  Will  Punch 
You  One  O.  June  27 

McPherson,  James  L.  —  A  Science 
Lecture  for  Any  Occasion.  May  25 


MEDICINE   AND   HEALTH 

"(  i  isis   in    \iiit-i  ic ; ■  1 1   Mt'di<  mi       I  e( 

icis  on,  Jan.  78 
"Cure  for  Bewitchment."  M.i\    I'. 

I  xigenc  ies  "I  E  ight) ,"  Ma)  23 
'lush  Do«  tors,  M\  Dear."  Mai    86 
"Strokes,  Surgei  \  foi ,"  Fel  i    32 

Menashe,    Samuel  I  wo     Poems, 

\|>i.  '17 

MEXICO 

Sorcery  and  Magi<  in  Mexico,  Ma)   13 
Thieves  Market,  [une  66 

Mezey,  Robert  —  Late  Winter  Birth- 
day, Apr.  66 

Michener,  fames  A.  \l\  Othei 
Books,  fan.  42 

Mind,  I  hi  Placi  oi  Mystj  io  in 
i  mi   Life  oi    mi.  Max   16 

Moon  oi  i  in  Ri  ssi  vn  Pi  on  i  .  M,i\ 
105  152 

Morgan,  1  nomas  B.  —  I  he  People- 
Mac  hine,  fan.  53 

MOVIES 

Film  Critic  ism,  fan.  28 

"Multiple-choice  I  i  sis.  Im  I  x  r 
xnnx  of"  — Banesh  Hoffman,  Mar. 

.37 

MUSIC 

(  oleman,  Ornette,  M.i\   Kil 
Experimental  Music.  Ma\    102 
German  Opera.  American  Singers  in, 

Mar.  29 
"Jazz  Notes,"  fan.  113;  Feb.  113;  Mar. 

130;  Apr.  112;  Ma\   10-4;  June  104 
"Music    in    the    Round,"    [an.    110; 

Feb.  108;  Mar.  125;    ^pr.  109;  Ma\ 

102;  fune  102 
TV,  Boris  Godunov  on,  fune  22 
"Walter.  Bruno"      Feb.  73 

Music  in   mi    Round  —  Discus,  fan. 

I  10;  Feb.  108;  Mar.  125;  Apr.  109; 

May  102;  June  102 
"My    Other    Books'     -   James    A. 

Michener,  fan.  42 
"\  vsser's  Other  Voice"  —  William 

S.  Kllis,  June  54 
Nebel,  Long  John  —The  Pitchman, 

May  50 
Negro   Leader    Martin    Luther 

King,  Feb.  33 
"Negro's   New   Comedy    Act,  The 

Amerk  \n       -  Louis    E.    Lomax, 

June  41 
Nelson.    Benjamin    -      Introductory 

Comment  on  "Apocalypse,"  May 

46 
Neville,  Robert  —  Italy's  New  Caesar, 

Mar.  79 

NEW  BOOKS 

Hardwick,  Elizabeth,  fan.  103;   (une 

90 
Heilbroner,  Robert  I ...  Ma)  88 
fackson,   Katherine  Gauss.   )an.   106; 

Feb.  105;  Mar.  120;  Apr.  104;  Ma\ 

98;  June  97 
Mattingly,  Garrett,  Feb.  100 
Pryce-Jones,  Alan.  Mar.  112;  Apr.  98 

"New  Start  in  Foreign  Policy,  A" 

—  Edmund  Stillman  and  William 

Pfaff,  Jan.  33 
New  York.  City  Rem.  Estate  Boom. 

June  29 
Nissenson.   Hugh  —  The   Well,    Jan. 

84 


Nixon,  Rk  h  xki>  M.   xni>  i  m   (.()!' 

Feb.  91 
"NO  I  i  gs,  No  |oki  s.  No  (  ii  \nc  i  " 

I  Idem   llanll.  Mar.  45 
"Nobei    Prizes?,   Which   Scientists 

Win"      George  V\    Gray,  Ma)   78 

OPERA 

American  Singers  in  German  Opera, 

Mar.  29 
/w)i  is  ( '.odiuiov  on    I  V,  pmc  22 

Passin,    Herberl       \    Cum     [oi     B< 

witchment.  May  43 
Pasternak,  Boris:   Interview   with, 

Ma)   1  IS;  Death  of,  May  1  10 
Pearcc,  John  Ed-    Kentucky's  Quiet 

Revolution,  [an.  15 

PEOPLE 

Adenauer.    Konrad,    German    Chan 

cellor,    \pi     10 
Bevin,  Ernest,  Ma)   55 
Black,  lintel.  Supreme  Court   Justice. 

Feb.  63 
Boiling,  Richard.  Congressman,  May 

83 
(  olrnian.  Ornette,  Musician,  Ma)  In  I 
Combs.  Bert,  Governoi  of  Kentucky, 

Jan    45 
(  i  ipps.  sir  Stafford,  May  55 
Friedman,  Lewis.    IV  Producer,  Feb. 

28 
Goldwater,  Barry,  Senator.  Feb.  94 
Hartley,  Marsden,  Painter,  [an.  26 
Humphrey,    Hubert,    Senator,    Mar. 

105 
King.  Martin  Luther,  Feb.  33 
Mansfield,  Mike.  Senator.  Mar.  105 
Mattei.   Enrico,   Italian   Industrialist, 

Mar.  79 
McCloy,  John   [.,  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany,  Apr.  10 
Michelson,    Uberl     Abraham,    Sinn 

tist,  Ma)  79 
\i\on.  Richard  M..  Feb.  94 
Pasternak.  Boris.  May  120,  140 
Riesman,  David,  Writer,  [une  59 
Said,  Vhmed,  Arab  Broadcaster,  [une 

54 
Salinger.   Pierre.  White   House   Press 

Officer.  Apr.  92 
Sanchez.    Manuel.    Mexican     rrades 

man.  June  66 
Smathers,  George.  Senator.  Mar.  105 
Walter.  Bruno.  Feb.  73 
Williams.  William  Carlos.  Poet,  [une 

83 
Wyatt,  Wilson,  It.  Governoi  of  Ken- 

tuc k\ .  [an.  4r> 
Zeckendorf,    William.    Real     Estate, 

|  une   33 

"People-Machine,  The"  -  Thomas 

B.  Morgan,  Jan.  53 
Pfaff,  William  and  Edmund  Stillman 

—  A  New  Start  in  Foreign  Policv, 

Jan.  33 
Pfeiffer,   Eric  —  Naming  the  Colors, 

May  33 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration  —  May  46 
Pipes.   Richard  — The  Public  Mood 

(in  Russia),  May  107 
"Pitchman,    The"         1  ,<>ng     John 

Nebel,  May  50 
"Planets.  How  to  Talk  to  People, 

If   Any.   on   Other"  —  Ralph   E. 

Lapp,  Mar.  58 
I'lath.  Sylvia  —  You're,  [une  40 
"Poems    Underground"     -  A.    Zr., 

Max    132 


POETR1 

"  Vhoul    |e\\s"       \.   Zr.,    trans.,    Ma) 

133 
"As  I   Step  <>\ei   a   Puddle"      |amcs 

Wright,  Ma)  77 
"(  h.u  ,ic  tei    oi    \\  ashinglon"        Paul 

( .o< nl ni.m .  Feb.  ">l 
"(  ontcmporai  \  Reflec  lions"       \    Zr., 

nans.  Ma)    133 
"Danaids,   I  he"      Palmei  Bovic,  Ma\ 

53 
"Deceived,  I  he"       \   /i  .  trans.,  Ma) 

1 33 
"Journev.   I  he"      Maxine  W.  Kunin, 

Feb    19 
"Judge  and  Referee"- A.  /i..  trans.. 

Max    134 
"I  ale    Winter    Birthday"        Robert 

Meze) .  \pi    lit} 
"Man"       \    Zr.,  trans.,  Ma)   131 
"March"       James  Wright,  Mar.  39 
"Marco    Polo    \l\    Countryman"  — 

John  Ciarcli.  Mar.  91 
"Memento       <  iilbei  i  Highet,  Feb.  62 
"Men  ham  of  Rio"      I  lizabeth  Ches- 

ley,  Apr.  88 
"Naming  the  Colors"      Eric    Pfeiffei . 

Ma)  33 
"Pastoral"       Samuel    Menashe.   Apr. 

97 
"Propaganda"-    \.    Zr.,    trans.    May 

134 
"Sigh  for  Cybernetics"-  Felicia  Lam- 
port, Jan.  57 
"So    I    Will    Punch    You    One-O"  — 

David  McCord.  June-  27 
"Sudden  Shadow"— Samuel  Menashe, 

\pr.  97 
"To    M)    Survivors"  —  William    Gib- 
son, Jan.  71 
"Two    New    Poems:    I). Song;   2)    I  he 

Children"    -William    Carlos    Wil- 
liams,   June  85 

"Year  Changes  in   the  City,    1  he"  — 

James  Wright,  Jan.  37 
"You're"  -Sylvia  Plath,  fune  40 

"Polarizing    Force,    The"    -  May 

Dikeman,  May  63 
Popper.   Hermine   I.  —  Sophisticates 

Abroad.  Apr.  27 

PORTUGESI     ANGOI  A.    M.l\    29 

Press,  Newspaper,  Max1  12 

"Press  Conferences,  A  Bfi  itr  Wax 

with"  —  Philip    M.   Wagner.   May 

12 
"Pressures  Against    \ir  Safety" 

E.  R.  Quesada,  Jan.  r>8 
"Private   Talks   with    iih     Ex-Ivy 

1  i  ac. i  e"  — William  S.  White,  June 

86 
Pryce  [ones,     Alan    --    New     Books. 

Mar.   112;  Apr.  98 

PUBLIC.  &  PERSONAL — William 
S.  White 

"High  Style  in  While  House  Poli- 
tics." Jan.  94 

"Kenned)  "s  Seven  Rules  for  Handling 
the  Press."  Apr.  92 

"Private  Talks  with  the  Ex-Iv) 
league."  June  8ti 

"Razor's  I'Mgc  for  Nixon  and  the 
GOP."  Feb.  94 

"Richard  Boiling:  Invisible  Centle- 
man  from  Kansas  City,"  Max  83 

"Three  Senators  Heading  West," 
Mar.   105 

"Public  Mood  (In  Russia),  The" - 
Richard  Pipes,  Max   107 


Quesada,    E.    R.  —  The   Pressures 

Against  Air  Safety,  Jan.  58 
Rama    Ran.    Santha  —  Stranded    in 

Kabul,  Feb.  78 
"Razor's  Edge  for  Nixon  and  the 

GOP,    The"- William  S.   White, 

Feb.  94 
"Real   Estate  Boom,  The  Coming 

Kim    in  the"  —  Daniel   M.  Fried- 

enberg,  June  29 
Record  Review  Columns.  See  under 

Music    in    the    Hound    and    Jazz 

Notes. 

RELIGION 

"Among  Russia's  Jews,"  Ma\    135 

Republican  Party,  Feb.  94;  June  86 
"Riesman  and  His  Readers"  —  Eric 

Larrabee,  June  59 
"Road  in   Russia,  On  the"  —  Rich- 
ard Brain,  May  147 

RUSSIAN    SUPPLEMENT, 
May  105-152 

Blake.   Patricia  — We  Don't    Breathe 

Easily,  May  118 
Brain,    Richard  —  On    the    Road    in 

Russia.  May  147 
Burg,   David  —  The  Voice  of  a   Dis- 
senter, May  122 
Cartoon:     "Congratulations.    Grand- 
ma,   You    Have    Another    Baby!," 

May   117 
"Death  of  a  Writer.  The"  —  Priscilla 

Johnson,  May   140 
"Dissenter,  The  Voice  of  a"  —  David 

Burg,  May  122 
Driving  Through   Russia  —  Mav  147 
Fillers:  May  112;  114;  127;  129;   139; 

151 
Fischer,    Markoosha  —  The    Grand- 
mothers, May  113 
Foreword  to  the  Supplement  —  The 

Editors.  May  106 
Graduate,     Interview    with     Moscow 

University,  Mas   122 
"Grandmothers,     I  he"  —  Markoosha 

Fischer,  May  1 13 
Intelligentsia,  Fear  Among  the  Rus- 
sian, Mav   118 
"Jews,     Among     Russia's"    —    Alfred 

Kazin,  May  135 
[ohnson,     Priscilla    --    Death     of     a 

Writer.  Mav  140 
Kazin,  Alfred  — Among  Russia's  lews, 

Mav  135 
Pasternak.     Boris  —  Interview    with. 

Max  118;  Death  of.  Mav  140 
Photographs,  May  105;  106;  115;  124; 

137;  148 
Pipes,  Richard  — The  Public  Mood. 

Mav  107 
Poems   Underground  —  A.   Zr.,    Mav 

132 
"About  Jews."  May  133 
"Contemporary     Reflections,"    May 

133 
"Deceived.  The,"  Mav  133 
"Judge  and  Referee,"  May   134 
"Man,''  May    134 
"Propaganda."  May   134 
"Public  Mood,  The"- Richard  Pipes. 

May  107 
"Road  in  Russia.  On  the"  —  Richard 

Brain.  May  147 
Silvers,   Robert   B.  —  Interview   with 

Moscow  University  Graduate,  May 

122 
"Voice  of  a  Dissenter,  The"—  David 

Burg.  Mav  122 
"We  Don't  Breathe  Easily"— Patricia 

Blake.  May  118 


/]..   A.  —  Poems    Underground.    May 

132 

Said.  Ahmed,  Arab  Broadcaster, 
June  54 

Saylor,  Henry  H.  —  Exigencies  of 
Eighty.  May  23 

"Schools,  The  Good  Slum"  —  Mar- 
tin Mayer,  Apr.  4(i 

SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 

"  \tomic  Accident.  A  Small,"  June  47 
"Happiest  Creatures  on  Earth'-."  Apr. 

85 
"How   to  Talk   to   People  on  Other 

Planets,"  Mar.  58 
"Nobel      Prizes?.      Which      Scientists 

Win."  May  78 
"People-Machine.  The,"  Jan.  53 
"Science  Lecture  for  Any  Occasion," 

May  25 

"Science  Lecture  for  Any  Oc- 
casion" -  James  L.  McPherson. 
May  25 

Scrog,  Garfield  —  The  Frozen  Moose, 
Feb.  43 

Selling  by  "Medicine  Show."  May 
50 

Silvers,  Robert  B.  —  Voice  of  a  Dis- 
senter, May  122 

Sims,  Albert  G.  —  Africans  Beat  on 
Our  College  Doors,  Apr.  53 

Sinclair,  Upton  —  Mr.  Upton-Sin- 
clair-Lewis, Mar.  48 

"Small    Atomic    Accident,    A"  — 

Ralph  E.  Lapp.  June  47 
Sophisticates  Abroad."  Apr.  27 

Sorcery  and  Magic  in  Mexico.  Mav 
43 

Soule.  George  —  The  Chicken  Ex- 
plosion, Apr.  77 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

"Agenda  for  the  Two  K's."  Feb.  14 
Airplane  Ride.  Feb.  78 
Next  Ten  Years,  (an.  37 
Russian  Supplement,  May  105-152 

Space  Exploration,  Mar.  58 

Spitz,  David  —  The  Timken  Edition 

of  Lenin.  Mar.  56 
Steiner,     George    —    Can     DeGaulle 

Avoid  a  Civil  War?.  Feb.  44 
Stillman,  Edmund  and  William  Pfafl 

—  A  New  Start  in  Foreign  Policy, 

Jan.  33 
"Stranded  in  Kabul"— Santha  Rama 

Rau.  Feb.  78 
"Strokes,  Surgery  for"  —  Leonard 

Engel,  Feb.  52 
Si  pRi  me  Court,  Feb.  63 
"Surgery   for   Strokes"       1  eonard 

Engel.  Feb.  52 

TELEVISION 

"Boris  for  the  Millions."  June  22 
"Hoi  Property ."  Feb.  24 

"Tests,  The  Tyranny  or  Multiple- 
choice,"  Mar.  37 

THEATRE 

"No    Legs.    No   Jokes,    No   Chance," 

Mar.  45 

Thieves'  Marki  r,  Mi  xico,  June  66 
"Three   Scouts    Heading    West" 
William  S.  White.  Mar.  105 


"  Iimkin  Edii  ion  oi  Lenin"— David 

Spitz.  Mai  .56 
Travel    Notes    from     Harper's 

Readers,  Apr.  22 
"Trial    by    Combat    in    Amirk  w 

Courts"  —  David  Dressier,  Apr.  31 
I  wain,  M.uk  —  A  Boston  Girl.  June 

52 
Tynan,    Kenneth  —  A    Debate    on 

Congressional  Investigations,  fan. 

li, 
"Tyranny     oi      M  i  l  itple-chou  i 

Tests.  The"  —  Banesh   Hoffman, 

Mar.  37 

UNITED  STATES 

"California's  $2  Billion  Thirst."  Mar. 

94 
"Texas,    but    Me    .    .    .    Everything's 

I'p-to-Date  in,"  May   38 

"LTpton-Sinclair-Leuts.  Mr.."  Mar. 

48 
"Voice    of    a    Dissenter,    The"  — 

David  Burg  and  Robert  B.  Silvers. 

Max    122 
Wagner.  Philip  M.  —  A  Better  Way 

with  Press  Conferences,  Mav  12 
"Walter.    Bruno:     The    Working 

Musician    of    Beverly    Hill"  — 

Martin  Mayer,  Feb.  73 
Water,     California's     Plan     for, 

Mar.  94 
Watson,  Corinne  and  Jack  — Musical 

Coals  to  Newcastle.  Mar.  29 
"We     Don't    Breathe     Easily"   — 

Priscilla  Blake.  May  118 
"Well.    The"    -  Hugh    Nissenson, 

Jan.  84 
"Which     Scientists     Win     Nobel 

Prizes?"  —  George  W.  Gray,  May 

78 
White,  William  S.  -  (Public  8e  Per- 
sonal)   --  High    Style    in    White 

House    Politics,   Jan.    94;    Razor's 

Edge    lor    Nixon    and    the    GOP, 

Feb.    94;    Three    Scouts    Heading 

West.  Mar.  105;  Kennedy's  Seven 

Rules  lor  Handling  the  Press,  Apr. 

92;      Richard     Boiling,     Invisible 

Gentleman  from  Kansas  City,  May 

83:  Private  Talks  with  the  Ex-Ivy 

League.  June  86 
Williams,    William    Carlos  —  Two 

New  Poems:  Song;  The  Children, 

June  85 
Williams,  William   Carlos  —  Van 

Wyck  Brooks,  June  83 
Wright,  James  —  The  Year  Changes 

in  the  City,  Jan.  37:  March,  Mar. 

39;  As  I  Step  Over  a  Puddle.  May 

77 

WRITING  AND  PUBLISHING 

Books.  See  also  under 

"Boston  Girl.  A."  June  52 

"Inside"  books.  Writing  the.  Mar.  49; 

Apr.  66 
Lonely  Crowd.  The.  June  59 
"My  Other  Books,"  Jan.  42 
"Theorv  of  Film."  Jan.  28 

Yarmolinsky,  Adam  —  How  to  Run 

a  Small  Foundation,  Apr.  80 
/i  (  kendorf,  William,  June  33 
Zr..  A.  —  Poems  Underground,  May 
132 
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Mf  Other  Books   James  A.  Michener- 
The  Baffled  You  jg  Men  of  Japan  Peter  F  Orucker 
Senator  Dodd  vs.  Kehnlth  Tynan 
Jew  Start  in  Foreign  Policy  Edmund  Stillman  and  William  r  i, 
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White  Label 

and  ANCESTOR 

DEWARS 

SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Traditional  Tartan 
of  Clan  Bruce 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland... 

their  colorful  tartans  worn  in  glory 

through  the  centuries.  Famous,  too,  is 

Dewar's  White  Label,  forever  and  always 

a  wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottle.  And  for 

real  special  occasions,  there's  a  mite  of 

Dewar's  Ancestor  available— a  rare  Scotch 

indeed,  in  Dewar's  distinctive  bottle. 


G[)(!M^ 
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Deluxe 
Edition 


SET  OF  4  COLOR  PRINTS  OF  CLANS  Wallace.  Bruce.  Maclntyre  and  Highlander.  9H>"  x  12*".  suitable  for  framing.  Available  only  in  states 
where  legal.  Send  $5  to  Cashier's  Oept..  Schenley  Import  Co.,  350  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.  ^ Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky. 


Far  in  the 

frozen 

North... 


Bell  Telephone  engineers  are  putting 
together  the  nervous  system  for  BMEWS 
. . .  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System 


The  eyes  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  BMEWS  will 
be  massive,  far-seeing  radars  in  Alaska.  Green- 
land and  Great  Britain.  The  brain  is  at  the  Conti- 
nental Air  Defense  Center  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Between  eyes  and  brain  there  will  be  a  vast  network 
to  provide  instantaneous,  highly  reliable  commu- 
nications in  the  event  of  enemy  missile  attack. 

The  Bell  Systems  manufacturing  and  supply 
unit.  Western  Electric,  heads  a  team  of  30  pri- 
vate firms  and  government  agencies  from  three 
countries  which  is  constructing  this  communica- 
tions system. 

Work  is  going  ahead  at  full  speed,  right  on 
schedule.  All  of  the  arts  of  lone  distance  communi- 


cations are  being  used  to  conquer  the  stern,  hard- 
bitten terrain  of  BMEWS— line-of -sight  and  over- 
the-horizon  radio,  cables  on  land  and  under  water. 

Several  forms  of  transmission  are  being  em- 
ployed. Newly  designed  high-speed  data  channels 
will  feed  information  to  computers.  Voice  and 
teletypewriter  links  will  also  be  available. 

One  important  reason  the  Bell  System  was 
given  this  assignment  was  its  demonstrated  capac- 
ity to  handle  such  a  challenging  task.  The  re- 
sourcefulness and  skill  shown  in  this  and  other 
defense  projects  are  also  responsible  for  the  effi- 
cient, continually  improving  telephone  service  you 
enjoy  every  day. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GIRL  IRMA 

IRMA  LA  DOUCE  is  a  wayward 
but  good-hearted  little  Paris  girl, 
the  heroine  of  a  smash  Broadway 
musical  of  the  same  name.  The 
show  is  a  kind  of  French  "Guys 
and  Dolls,"  brash  but  adorable, 
full  of  beguiling  songs.  Fresh  off 
the  New  York  stage  in  an  Original 
Cast  Recording. 

IRMA  LA  DOUCE  /  ORIGINAL  BROAD- 
WAY   CAST/OL  5560/OS  2029* 


ABOUT  "PETER 
AND  THE  WOLF" 

Conductor  Leonard  Bernstein 
doubles  as  the  warm  and  witty 
narrator-guide  to  Prokofiev's  buoy- 
ant escapade,  "Peter  and  the 
Wolf."  The  companion  piece  is 
Tchaikovsky's  familiar  "Nutcrack- 
er Suite,"  in  which  Bernstein  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  find 
refreshingly  elegant  surprise  .  .  . 
Bernstein,  an  impassioned  Mahler- 
ite,  also  leads  the  PHILHAR- 
MONIC and  soprano  JENNIE 
TOUREL  in  the  composer's  moving 
elegy,    "Kindertotenlieder." 

PROKOFIEV/PETER  AND  THE  WOLF/ 
TCHAIKOVSKY/NUTCRACKER  SUITE/ 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  /  NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC/ML   5593/MS   6193* 

MAHLER/  KINDERTOTENLIEDER/ 
TOUREL/NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC/ 
BERNSTEIN/ML   B597/MS   6T97* 


'I  BELIEVE" 

MAHALIA  JACKSON'S  voice  is  an 
instrument  of  glory,  revealed  in  an 
inspired  new  collection,  "I  Be- 
lieve." Norman  Rockwell's  album 
cover  painting  mirrors  her  devo- 
tion. 

I     BELIEVE/  MAHALIA    JACKSON/ 
CL   1549 /CS   8349* 


MOZART,  CASADESUS 
AND  SZELL 

A  happy  meeting  of  musical  minds 
-piano  virtuoso  Robert  Casadesus 
and  conductor  George  Szell  in 
crystalline  performances  of  two 
Mozart  concertos. 

MOZART:  CONCERTOS  NO.  22  &  23/ 
CASADESUS/SZELL/COLUMBIA  SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA/ML  5594/MS  6194* 


"SIN  AND  SOUL" 

OSCAR  BROWN  is  a  stunning 
poet-actor,  a  composer-philoso- 
pher. He  swings  a  classic  fable, 
writes  a  powerful  work  song,  re- 
enacts  the  slave  auctioneer's 
shocking  chant.  It's  all  a  uniquely 
startling  blend  of  folk  song  and 
jazz  styles. 

SIN    AND    SOUL /OSCAR    BROWN/ 
1577/ CS  8377* 


FAIR  "CAMELOT" 

Lerner  and  Loewe,  the  magicians 
who  conjured  up  "My  Fair  Lady," 
cast  an  even  lovelier  spell  with 
their  latest  musical  triumph, 
"CAMELOT."  It's  a  happy  mixture 
of  old  English  legend  and  en- 
chanted new  melodies,  presented 
by  Richard  Burton,  Julie  Andrews 
and  the  entire  Broadway  Original 
Cast. 

CAMELOT /ORIGINAL  CAST  RECORD- 
ING /  KOL  5620/ KOS  2031*  /Tape: 
TOB  100  <2-traCk>      OQ  344  (4- trackt 


<H  STEREO  > 


There  are  other  splendid  sounds 
of  "CAMELOT"  too.  PERCY 
FAITH  arranges  and  conducts  a 
suave  instrumental  version  of  the 
score. 

MUSIC  FROM  LERNER  AND  LOEWE'S 
CAMELOT /PERCY  FAITH  AND  HIS 
ORCHESTRA /CL    1570  /  CS    8370* 


Pianist    ANDRE    PREVIN  and     his 

jazz     trio    joust    merrily    with    the 

tunes. 

ANDRE    PREVIN/CL   1569/  CS    8369* 


SIBELIUS  AND 
THE "SEASONS" 

A  mighty  musical  force  of  450  — 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  The  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir  -  bring  forth  the 
massive  majesty  of  Sibelius'  "Fin- 
landia."  .  .  .  More  delicately 
scaled  but  equally  invigorating  is 
the  ORMANDY-PHILADELPHIA  in- 
terpretation of  Vivaldi's  "The 
Seasons." 

VIVALDI/THE    SEASONS/ML   5595/ 
MS   6195* 

SIBELIUS/FINLANDIA/ ML     5596/ 
MS    6196* 


33  singles:  A  happy  new 
note.  Many  of  your  favorite 
singers  and  their  songs  are 
now  available  too  on  neat 
7-  inch  single  records  at 
your  favorite   speed  —  33. 


THE  QUINTET 
OF  THE  YEAR 

It's  an  historic  occasion  when  the 
spirited  DAVE  BRUBECK  QUAR- 
TET is  joined  by  a  singing  voice 
-  the  sturdy  baritone  of  JIMMY 
RUSHING.  The  resulting  Quintet 
produces  a  rousing  jazz  "Col- 
laboration." 

THE  DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET  FEA- 
TURING JIMMY  RUSHING  CL1553/ 
CS  8353* 
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TWENTY-FIVE  OUTSTANDING 

Just  for  self-appraisal:  CHECK  THOSE  YOU 

BUT  FAILED  TO  .  .  .  THROUGH  OVERSIGHT 


431.  THE  RISE  AND 
FALl  OF  THE  TH'SD 
REICH  I'Y  WILLIAM  L. 
shirer.  (Retail  price 
$10) 


D 


432.  PEACEABLE  LANE 
bV      KBITH       WHEELER 

(Retail    price  $4.50) 


194.     THE     LONGEST 

DAY    by  CORNELIUS  RYAN 

Illustrated.      (Retail 
price  $4.95) 


.JK> 


of* 
MURPER 


D 


113.    ANATOMY    OF   A 

MURDER   by  ROBERT  TRA- 

\ih.  (Retail  price  $4.50) 


t.*  Hawaii 


illlM': 


D 


186.  HAWAII  by  iames 
a.  michener.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


199.  THE  CONSTANT 
IMAGE  by  march  dav- 
enport. (Retail  price 
$3.95) 


fHIS 
IS  MY. 
GOD 


HI-UMAN^X 


in 


400.  THIS  IS  MY  GOD 
I'Y  HERMAN  WOHK.  (Re- 
tail price  $3.95) 


187.     THE     DARKNESS 
AND    THE    DAWN 
thomas  b.  costain.  (Re- 
tail  price   $3.95) 


104.      ADVISE  AND 

CONSENT     by  ALLEN 

drhry.      (Retail  price 
$5.75) 


n 


108.  ACT  ONE  I'Y  moss 
hart.   (Retail  price  $5) 


101.  EXODUS  I'Y  Hon 
iiris.  (Retail  price 
$4.50) 


□ 


114.  WHAT  WE  MUST 
KNOW  ABOUT  COM- 
MUNISM    y  HARRt  and 

i  overstreet      Re- 
tail price  $3.95) 


198.  THE   LEOPARD    by 

GIUSEPPE     DI     LAMPEDUSA 

(Retail  price  $4.50) 


413.  THE  GOOD  YEARS 

I'Y  Walter  lord.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price 
$4.95) 


«a 


1AL11AJT1 


□ 


126.      THE      AFFLUENT 

SOCIETY    I'Y    JOHN    KFN- 

u  braith.  ^Retail 
price  $5) 


TRUSTEE 
TOOLROOM 


SHUTE 


D 


193.  TRUSTEE  FROM 
THE  TOOLROOM  I'Y 
nuii  shutf.  (Retail 
price  $3.95) 


H-TTt  Frw 
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435.  TO  KILL  A  MOCK- 
INGBIRD by  HXRPER  LEE 

(Retail   price  S3. 95) 


.Politics1 

Erv    iof»      1 

Upheaval 


416.  BORN  FREE  by  JOY 
adamson.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


-'<&-•«  «i.      L'iS 


D 


420.  THE  POLITICS  OF 
UPHEAVAL   I'Y   ARTHUR 

M        SCHLES1NCER.     JR. 

Vol.  Ill  of  The  Age  of 
Roosevelt.  (Retail  price 
$6.95) 


405.  DR.  SCHWEITZER 
OF     LAMBARENE     by 

norman  cousins.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price 
$3.95) 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  1961 


tf  your  self-check  reveals  that  you 
1  have  been  missing  the  books  you 
promise  yourself  to  read  because  of 
irritating  overbusyness,  there  is  a 
simple  way  to  break  this  bad  habit: 
membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  During  the  coming 
year,  at  least  200  books— which  will 
surely  be  as  interesting  and  impor- 
tant as  those  shown  here— will  be 
made  available  to  members  at  the 
special  members'  price  which,  on 
the  average,  is  20%  below  the  pub- 
lisher's regular  retail  price. 

*   Your  only  obligation  in  the 

trial  membership  suggested  here  is 
to  buy  as  few  as  three  of  these  two 


BOOKS  OF  lQOO 


191.    GRANT    MOVES 

SOUTH     by     BRUCE     CAT- 
TON.  (Retail  price  $6.50) 


102.    DOCTOR    ZHIVA- 

GO    l>f    BORIS    PASTER- 
NAK.   (Retail    price   $5) 


hundred  books,  in  addition  to  the 
three  you  choose  from  these  pages. 
The  latter  will  be  sent  to  you  im- 
mediately, and  you  will  be  billed  one 
dollar  for  each  of  them  (plus  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling) . 

^  If  you  continue  after  the  trial 
membership,  with  every  second 
Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  re- 
ceive a  valuable  Book-Dividend 
averaging  around  $6.50  in  retail 
value.  Since  the  inauguration  of  this 
profit-sharing  plan,  $255,000,000 
worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has 
been  earned  and  received  as  Book- 
Dividends.  Isn't  it  good  sense,  for 
1961,  at  least  to  make  this  trial,  and 
get  back  into  the  habit  of  book- 
reading? 


YOU  MAY  CHOOSE 

ANY  THREE 

FOR  $1  EACH 

IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Book-of-the-Month  Club 

. .  if  you  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  three  additional 
books  from  the  Club  during  the  coming  year 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A3! 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club*  and  send  the  three  library 
volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated  in 
boxes  at  right,  billing  me  $3.00  (plus  postage 
and  handling).  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least 
three  additional  monthly  Selections-or  Alter- 
nates-during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member. 
I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any 
time  after  buying  three  Club  choices  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  included  in  this  introductory  of- 
fer). The  price  will  never  be  more  than  the 
publisher's  price,  and  frequently  less.  After 
my  third  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  re- 
ceive a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second 
Selection-or  Alternate-I  buy.  (A  small 
charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing 
expenses.)  PLEASE  NOTE:  A  Double  Selection- 
or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  members  at  a  spe- 
cial combined  price-is  counted  as  a  single 
book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit  and 
in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation  to  buy 
three  Club  choices. 


INDICATE  BY  NUMBER   IN  BOXES  BELOW 
THE   THREE   BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR       \ 

I  (Please  print  plainly) 

MISS  / 

Address 

City Zone 

Stote 

Selections  and  Alternates  for  Canadla  —    usually 

priced  slightly  higher,  are  shipped   fi  duty  fret-. 

and   may   be    paid   tor   in    either   U.S.  currency. 


'Trademark  Rccj. 


and  in  Canad 


LETTERS 


Lesson  of  Anne  Frank 

To  the  Editors: 

"The  Ignored  Lesson  of  Anne  Frank" 
[Bruno  Bettelheim,  November]  proves 
to  me— to  be  complacent  is  to  die! 

Anthony  Amato 
Secaucus,  N.  J. 

...  As  a  former  German  of  Anne 
Frank's  age,  though  not  Jewish.  I  know 
well  the  reaction  my  family  would  have 
shown  in  a  similar  situation.  We  too 
would  have  gone  their  way,  intent  on 
staying  together,  clinging  to  our  beloved 
possessions,  refusing  to  believe  in  de- 
struction and  death.  We  would  have 
defended  ourselves  no  more  than  we 
acted  to  help  our  fellow  German-Jewish 
citizens.    .    .    . 

Here  in  America  I  am  following  the 
same  footsteps,  investing  my  life  energy 
in  the  acquisition  of  property,  retiring 
into  the  private  world  of  my  little 
family,  ignoring  and  even  denying  ele- 
ments dreadfully  similar  to  those  of 
Nazi  days.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bettelheim's  article 
must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  world.  God  help  us  that  we  may 
never  face  destruction;  but  may  he  also 
help  us  take  warning,  shake  off  inertia, 
keep  in  mind  the  example  set  bv  those 
Jews  who  retained  the  will  to  live,  and 
succeeded  in  living  by  not  succumbing 
to  the  general  apathy.  I  know  the  pain 
of  losing  one's  possessions,  but  they  are 
not  worth  dying  for.  Let  us  not  forgei 
that  our  responsibility  to  our  children  is 
to  help  them  build  again  if  it  becomes 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Pall  Meggs 
Austin,  Tex. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Bettelheim  believes  that  Mr. 
Frank  could  have  purchased  a  pistol 
before  going  into  hiding.    Perhaps,  but 

I  do  know  that  the  Resistance  group  to 
which  I  belonged  in  the  Kaunas  Ghetto 
in  Lithuania  acquired  its  lu-t  pistol  in 
1943,  a  year  before  the  ghetto  was  de- 
stroyed, and  this  despit  arduous  at- 
tempts to  get  hold  of  weapons.  Even 
Lithuanian  organizations  who  were 
against  the  Nazis  refused  to  help  us  with 
weapons.    The   situation   in   other  coun- 

II  ies  was  the  same.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Bettelheim's  inferred  analogy  to 
the  Xegroes  under  apartheid  is  mislead- 
in  <>"      T  tie     \  (  rn    mi    \  i  '  ■  i  ,  i,  ^     ii,       i    ,  11  i  i,  ,,-if  \- 


with  an  intent  plan  of  murder  do  not 
stand  against  them.  Compared  to  the 
Jews  under  Hitler  their  freedom  is 
enormous.    .    .    . 

The  Nazis  were  encouraged  in  their 
policy  of  murder  [not]  by  the  Jews'  lack 
of  resistance,  [but  by  the  Nazis']  own 
Volk,  by  the  active  and  passive  support 
of  millions  throughout  Europe  (in  Italy, 
where  the  local  population  would  not 
tolerate  such  acts,  no  crematoria  or  con- 
centration camps  were  established),  and 
by  the  absence  of  any  serious  attempts  to 
prevent  this  genocide  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

Arte  Latz 
Cambridge,   Mass. 

.  .  .  Hoorav  for  a  psychoanalyst  who 
affirms  the  manliness  of  the  freedom  "to 
decide  how  one  wishes  to  think  and  feel 
about  the  conditions  of  one's  life,"  and 
who  can  use  liberal  humanitarian  lan- 
guage to  arrive  at  a  good  gray  Victorian 
attitude  toward  personal  autonomy.  His 
spine-stiffening  essay  on  facing  external 
reality  and  "where  one  stands"  would 
make  a  Milquetoast  come  out  swing- 
ing.  .  .  . 

John  Gardner 
Bakersfield.  Calif. 

.  .  .  Anne  Frank,  to  Jews,  has  become 
part  of  Jewish  martyrology  and,  to 
gentiles,  the  symbol  of  the  Jewish  people 
suffering  from  gentile  persecution.  She 
lias  become  some  sort  of  Jewish  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  twentieth  century,  crucified 
l>\  the  gentiles.  This  has  helped  to  re- 
lieve guilt  feelings  among  some  Jews 
who  did  not  suffer  so  much  and  among 
gentiles  who  did  not  do  .so  much  to 
prevent  suffering.  .  .  .  Without  such 
guilt  feelings  of  both  Jews  and  gentiles, 
perhaps  the  state  of  Israel  would  not 
exist  yet.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Bernard  N,  Bachra 
New  York,  X.  V. 

Dr.  Bettelheim's  crude  application  of 
Freudian  theory  to  the  cruel  exigencies 
of  survival  in  Nazi-dominated  Europe 
strikes  [me]  as  astonishingly  insensitive 
For  someone  who  has.  himself,  survived 
the  holocaust.  .  .  .  While  [he]  is  castigat- 
ing the  Frank  family  he  blunders  past  the 
crucial  fact  that  no  one  who  was  not  vet 
in  a  concentration  cam])  like  Auschwitz 
could  possibly  imagine  what  they  actu- 
ally were  like.  It  is  absurd  to  demand 
of  the  Franks  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
bestialities  perpetrated  upon  human  be- 


tion  camps  were  opened  up  to  the  hor- 
rified gaze  of  all  humanity.  .  .  . 

The  Franks  chose  to  cling  to  the 
dwindling  shreds  of  normal  human  re- 
lationships and.  indeed,  showed  much 
more  common  sense  and  responsibility 
than  the  poor  soul  who  survived  by  liv- 
ing under  his  gentile  wife's  bed  For  lour 
years.  Dr.  Bettelheim  speaks  airily  of 
"death  wish"  and  "life  instinct"  and 
misses  the  point  that  violence  and  hate 
lead  logically  to  death:  that  nurture  of 
the  young  and  protection  of  the  help- 
less are  the  essence  of  the  instinct  to 
live.  I  am  curious  to  know  .  .  .  how 
many  Nazi  bullies  did  Dr.  Bettelheim 
shoot?  .  .  . 

Nancy   Kachan 
Nyack,  N.  V. 

...  A  few  vears  ago  I  attended  a  lawn 
partv  in  a  "restricted"  neighborhood  in 
a  nearby  Maryland  county  (the  Free 
State).  Our  host  had  invited  all  races, 
many  of  them  university  students  and 
professors.  Within  an  hour  after  the 
party  started,  a  squad  car  arrived,  bring- 
ing a  police  captain  and  two  aides,  all 
with  side  arms.  Our  host  met  the  cap- 
tain and  asked  what  the  trouble  was. 
The  captain  said.  "This  is  a  restricted 
neighborhood.  We  had  a  complaint  that 
you  were  entertaining  niggers."  My  host 
pointed  out  that  there  were  Negroes, 
next  door,  at  a  rest  home.  The  police 
captain  sneeringlv  pointed  out  that 
those  Negroes  were  servants.  "If  I  get 
another  complaint."  said  the  captain, 
"I'll  have  to  book  all  of  you  on  a  dis- 
orderly conduct  charge.  Also,  you  are 
not  supposed  to  have  those  kind  of  peo- 
ple here."  The  captain  pointed  to  some 
guests.  "You  mean  Jewish  people?" 
asked  our  host.  "I  mean  this  is  a  re- 
stricted neighborhood  and  you  are  not 
supposed  to  have  niggers  OR  Jews."  said 
the-  captain.  The  Maryland  Gestapo  left 
and  .  .  .  did  nol  return.  But  all  ol  us 
wondered  when  they  would  return.  Per- 
haps in  1965?  Perhaps  never,  if  more 
citizens  took  the-  case  ol  \nnc  Frank 
seriously,  rather  than  as  a  teeo'-agd 
melodrama. 

Virgin)  \n 

For  valid  professional  reasons  I  he 
author  asks  that  his  name  be  withheld^ 

The  Editors 

Jensen  s  Geography 

To  the  Editors: 

No  doubt  the  scrambled  geography  of 
Johannes  V,  Jensen's  "Potawatomi'j 
Daughter"  [November]  neither  helps  nor 
hurts  the  sensitive  poetic,  cruel  story.  .  .  . 
But  as  a  native  ol  that  Fox  River  coun- 
try I  must  assert  that  the  Fox  River  that 
ii..,..    ,.,,.   .,(  r>;c,-,bo«   n.,,  ,i„0.    ,,...    n 


MASTERS    OF   WORLD  ARCHITECTURE 


FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT,  by  Vincent  Scully,  Jr.  A  concise  state- 
ment of  the  sources  from  which  F.  L.  W.'s  architecture— and  the 
images  he  sought  to  create— grew. 

MIES  VAN  DER  ROHE,  by  Arthur  Drexler  fully  explores  the 
work  of  today's  foremost  exponent  of  classicism  in  architecture 
—exemplified  in  N.  Y.'s  Seagram  Building. 
ANTONIO  GAUDI,  by  George  R.  Collins.  The  first  extensive 
text  in  English  on  this  unique,  surrealistic  Spanish  architect. 
ALVAR  AALTO.   Frederick  Gutheim  throws  new  light  on  the 
humanistic  aspects  of  this  great  Finnish  architect. 
LE  CORBUSIER,  by  Francoise  Choay.  A  revealing  interpretation 


of  a  figure  whose  work  in  both  architecture  and  city  planning 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  world. 

PIER  LUIGI  NERVI.  A  clear  and  readable  account  by  Ada  Louise 
Huxtable  of  this  master's  revolutionary  structural  techniques. 
WALTER  GROPIUS.  James  Marston  Fitch  describes  the  career  of 
an  architect  who  is  internationally  renowned  as  a  practitioner, 
educator,  and  theoretician. 

LOUIS  SULLIVAN.  Albert  Bush-Brown's  text  states  how  Sullivan 
combined  new  scientific  ideas  and  technical  means  with  aesthetic 
ideals  to  become  the  first  truly  creative  genius  of  American 
architecture. 


OSCAR  NIEMEYER.  Stamo  Popadaki  examines  the  work  of  the 
controversial  South  American  architect  whose  most  recent  com- 
mission was  the  design  of  all  the  major  buildings  of  Brazil's  new 
capital,  Brasilia. 

ERIC  MENDELSOHN,  by  Wolf  von  Eckardt.  Mendelsohn's  be- 
lief that  "function  without  sensibility  remains  mere  construction" 
led  to  his  becoming  perhaps  the  most  exuberant  of  contempo- 
rary architects. 

RICHARD  NEUTRA.  Esther  McCoy  investigates  the  full  range  of 
Neutra's  experimentation— from  his  outstanding  private  houses 
to  comprehensive  designs  for   urban   projects. 


II  Vols,  in  2  Slipcases— Each  7%  x  10  Vol.  Contains  80  pp.  of  lllus  ,  a  10,000  Word  Text,  plus  Chronology,  Bibliography,  and  Index. 


The  eleven  authoritative  volumes  that  comprise  the 
MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHITECTURE  are  an  indispensable 
reference  shelf  on  those  architects  who  have  done  most 
to  determine  the  major  trends  of  our  time.  The  individual  books 
combine  informative  analyses  with  profuse  illustrations  to 
show  the    scope  of  each  master's  work  and   provide  answers 
to  such  questions  as:   Who  is  he?  Which  and  where   are  his 
most  important  buildings?  How  does  he  fit  info  the  total  picture 
of  architecture  today?  If  you  act  now  you   may  have  the 
important  new  MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHITECTURE  (published 
ot  a  retail  price  of  $54.50)  for  the  special  introductory 
price  of  $9.95,  with  membership  in  The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society. 

Ttve  severe  aj^rs  book^  society 

offers  you  the  opportunity  to  build  what  Andre  Malraux  described  as  "a  museum 
without  walls"— to  enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books  on  the  arts— at  substantial 
savings.  The  selections  of  The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society— like  those  listed  below— 
are  all  books  of  permanent  value:  oversize,  richly  illustrated  volumes  with  definitive 
texts.  Moreover,  as  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  30%  and  more. 
Why  not  discover  the  great  advantages  of  belonging  to  this  unique  organization  today? 
You  may  begin  your  membership  with  the  MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHITECTURE- 
itself  a  selection  of  The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society,  and  typical  of  the  kind  of  books 
members  regularly  receive— for  only  $9.95. 

OTHER  RECENT  SEVEN   ARTS  BOOK  SOCIETY  SELECTIONS 

the  Stones  of  Florence,  Mary  McCarthy,  277  pp.,  8V2  x  11,  137  photos.  Retail  $15.00. 

Member's  price  $10.95. 

Paul  Klee,  Will  Grohmann.  441  pp.  113/4  x  8V2,  510  illus.  Retail  $17.50. 

Member's  price  $13.50. 

The  Great  American  Artists  Series:  Albert  P.  Ryder;  Thomas  Eakins;  Wins/ow  Homer; 

Willem  de  Kooning;  Jackson  Pollack;  Stuart  Davis.  6  vols.,  boxed.  Retail  $29.75. 

Member's  price  $16.95. 

The  Sculpture  of  Africa,  Eliot  Elisofon.  256  pp.,  11  x  14,  405  photos.  Retail  $15.00. 

Member's  price  $10.95. 

Rembrandt,  Ludwig  Munz.  9%  x  123/i.  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 

Space,  Time  and  Architecture,  Sigfried  Giedion.  780  pp.,  450  illus.  Retail  $12.50. 

Member's  price  $9.50. 

Pablo  Picasso,  Wilhelm  Boeck  and  Jaime  Sabartes.  524  pp.,  8V2  x  12,  506  illus. 

Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $13.50. 

The  Art  of  India,  Louis  Frederic.  426  gravure  illus.,  9x11,  464  pp.  Retail  $17.50. 

Member's  orice  $12.95. 


Ttve  sevcix  aj^rs  book_  soocttd 

215  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  member  and  send 
me  all  eleven  volumes  of  MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHI- 
TECTURE for  only  $9.95  (plus  postage  and  handling). 
I  agree  to  take  as  few  as  six  additional  selections  in 
the  course  of  my  membership.  I  am  to  receive  each 
month  without  charge  the  attractive  Seven  Arts  News 
containing  an  extensive  review  of  the  forthcoming  selec- 
tion and  descriptions  of  all  other  books  available  to  me 
at  member's  prices.  If  I  do  not  want  the  selection 
announced  I  can  return  your  simple  form  saying  "send 
me  nothing,"  or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from  the 
more  than  100  authoritative  volumes  offered  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any 
time  after  purchasing  the  six  additional  selections. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 

Please  print  full  name 

Address — 


EMERSON 
EXPLAINS 


It  was  Emerson  who  said,  "We 
are  of  different  opinions  at  differ- 
ent hours,  but  we  always  may  be 
said  at  heart  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  truth." 

His  statement  might  well  serve 
as  the  motto  of  our  Research  De- 
partment. Let  us  explain  by  an- 
swering some  questions  that  we 
get  asked  fairly  often. 

Why  does  Research  tell  one  in- 
vestor to  buy  a  stock  and  another 
investor  to  sell  the  same  stock? 
Simply  because  the  stock  seems  to 
fit  one's  situation  and  not  the 
other's. 

Why  does  Research  carry  a  stock 
on  its  list  of  Selected  Issues*  one 
quarter  and  drop  it  another  quar- 
ter? Because  the  stock  has  not  acted 
as  well  as  expected  and  therefore 
seems  less  desirable  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

The  market  fluctuates  constant- 
ly. That  is  its  nature,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  its  profit  possibili- 
ties. Because  the  market  is  always 
subject  to  change,  our  Research 
Department's  opinions  are  neces- 
sarily never  final  but,  like  the  mar- 
ket, subject  to  change  as  well.  They 
believe,  again  with  Emerson,  that 
"a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds,"  and  they 
act  accordingly. 

So  when  you  ask  Research  to 
suggest  an  investment  or  review 
your  holdings,  remember  that  the 
information  they  send  you  is  tailor- 
made  for  you  and  that  it  is  dated 
and  should  be  acted  on  promptly — 
or  not  at  all. 

"Selected    Issues    is    contained    in 

the   latest    "Guide   for   Investors," 

which    is    yours    for    the    asking, 
without  charge  or  obligation. 

Joseph  C.  Quinn 

MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PI  E  RCE 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 
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Illinois  at  Ottawa,  then  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Possibly  Jensen  confused  the 
Illinois  Fox  with  the  very  different  Wis- 
consin Fox  River  which  does  flow 
eventually  into  Lake  Michigan.  .  .  . 

Baker  Brownell 
Fairhope,  Ala. 

Air  Force  Flack 

To  the  Editors: 

Fred  Taylor's  "I  was  a  Flack  for  the 
Wild  Blue  Yonder"  ["After  Hours," 
November]  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
me  since  I  was  the  major  on  leave  to 
which  he  referred.  .  .  . 

In  case  any  of  your  readers  may  be 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor  and  are  of 
the  opinion  that  General  Puryear  was 
being  "hard  to  please"  on  his  "no- 
erasure"  policy,  I  believe  that  it  is  this 
attention  to  detail  and  desire  for  per- 
fection that  has  made  General  Puryear, 
a  West  Pointer  and  Command  pilot,  one 
of  the  Air  Force's  outstanding  Opera- 
tions leaders.  .  .  . 

William  R.  Geooings.  Major 
Mi  Chord  Air  Force  Base.  Wash. 

Proud  of  Its  Press 

To  the  Editors: 

Peter  Braestrup  [in  "What  the  Press 
Has  Done  to  Boston  and  Vice  Versa," 
October]  is  wrong.  We  doubt  that  there 
is  a  more  forceful  newspaper  [than  the 
Boston  Herald]  in  the  field  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  censorship  in  this  country.  [It] 
does  a  more  effective  job  on  our  un- 
American  Activities  Committee  than 
does  the  New  York  Times.  It  takes  on 
our  local  censors  regularly.  It  writes 
fighting  editorials  against  capital  punish- 
ment. It  was  on  the  side  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti.  What  else  does  our  Nieman 
scholar  expect?  Perfection?  It  is  run  by 
Republicans.  So  what!  Aren't  most 
papers  controlled  by  or  owned  by  Re- 
publicans?  .   .   . 

A  Nieman  scholar  may  look  down  on 
the  publication  of  race  results  and 
box  scores  but  .  .  .  racing  and  other 
sports  interest  millions  of  Americans 
and  the  Hearst  press  is  performing  a 
useful  service  in  publishing  all  results 
promptly.    .    .    . 

We  have  more  newspapers,  better 
coverage,  and  better  reporting  than  most 
cities  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

Sami'el  E.  Angoff 
Boston,  Mass. 

Plastic  Saints 

To  the  Editors: 

Rftrnrdiiirr    Robert    Weeks'    "Ten    Mil- 


1959  it  was  a  white  blur  of  mobile 
iconaltry.  I  settled  for  an  eight-inch 
porcelain  bust  of  Bach— .ill  shepherd's 
curls  and  gastric  expression— mounted  it 
on  rav  dashboard,  and  spent  the  next  six 
months  dodging  cops.  By  the  time  I  left 
I  had  been  asked  ten  million  times  why 
he  was  there.  .  .  .  Only  once  did  I  get  a 
real,  appreciative  laugh— from  three 
Jesuit  seminarians  on  the  corner  at  St. 
Louis  University. 

Sheila    B.    Kessler 
New  Yoik.  N.  Y. 

Barzun  s  Output 

To  the  Editors: 

The  correspondence  on  "The  Cults  of 
'Research'  and  'Creativitv'  "  [Jacques 
Barzun,  October]  has  missed  the  appro- 
priate rejoinder Among  all  the  peo- 
ple who  are  saying  harsh  things  about 
the  universities  and  their  inhabitants, 
Barzun  is  in  a  unique  position  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  he  so  elo- 
quently deplores.  Surely,  as  Provost  and 
Dean  of  Faculties  at  Columbia,  he  must 
be  considering  administrative  reforms 
designed  to  relieve  the  "publish  or  per- 
ish'' syndrome  and  to  gain  a  new  respect 
for  the  teaching  process.  I  ask  only  that 
he  describe  these  so  that  the  rest  of  us— 
professors  as  well  as  cleans  and  presi- 
dents—can know  something  of  the  cure 
as  well  as  the  disease.  This  can  hardly 
be  too  great  an  effort  to  demand  of  a 
man  who  .  .  .  outpublishes  most  of  his 
faculty.  And  it  would  be  enlightening 
indeed  to  discover  how  he  minds  his 
own  store. 

Don a i d  Kennedy 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Kentucky  Politics 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  to  the  Kentucky 
Legislator  who  had  the  courage  to  pen 
"How  an  Election  Was  Bought  and 
Sold"  [October].  As  a  small  cog  in  the 
big  wheel  of  Kentucky's  politics  I  have 
seen  this  and  more  in  a  land  where  pol- 
itics is  synonymous  with  loyalty  to 
friends  who  have  voted  the  right  way— 
and  gotten  others  to  do  the  same. 

My  state  job  terminated  the  week  my 
political  backer  switched  to  the  other 
side  in  the  election  in  1959.  ...  I  volun- 
teered in  campaign  headquarters  .  .  . 
and  by  midnight  election  night  I  knew 
I  had  chosen  the  losing  side. 

With  the  new  administration  came  a 
merit  system  to  choose  employees,  so  I 
took  and  passed  seven  tests  and  was  told 
I  was  on  top  of  the  pile.  Before  taking 
them,  however,  I  had  to  be'  screened 
nolitirallv    and    then    have    mv    aoulica- 
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Seated,  I.  to  r.:  Bennett  Cerf,  Faith  Baldwin,  Bergen  Evans,  Bruce  Catton,  Mignon  G.  Eberhart,  John  Caples,  J.  D.  Ratcliff 
Standing:  Mark  Wiseman,  Max  Shulman,  Rudolf  Flesch,  Red  Smith,  Rod  Serling 
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These  twelve  famous  writers  announce: 

A  new  kind  of  school 

for  people  who  want  to  write 

Now  ...  no  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  learn  to  write  from  these 
successful  writers  .  .  .  right  in  your  own  home  and  in  your  spare  time. 


If  you  want  to  write  professionally,  here's 
an  opportunity  never  before  available: 

These  leading  authors  and  teachers  in 
every  branch  of  writing  have  joined  to- 
gether to  create  a  school  of  professional 
writing  to  help  you  develop  your  skill, 
talent  and  craftsmanship;  and  to  pass  on 
to  you  their  secrets  of  achieving  commer- 
cial success  and  recognition. 

The  training  will  be  supervised  by 
Rod  Serling,  TV's  top  dramatist;  Bruce 
Catton,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author; 
Faith  Baldwin,  author  of  80  best-selling 
books  and  hundreds  of  short  stories;  Max 
Shulman,  famous  creator  of  TV  shows, 
novels  and  stories;  Bennett  Cerf,  publisher, 
editor  and  columnist;  Red  Smith,  nation- 
ally-known newspaper  columnist;  Rudolf 
Flesch,  well-known  author  and  authority 
on  business  writing;  Mignon  G.  Eberhart, 
world  famous  writer  of  mystery  novels  and 
serials;  Bergen  Evans,  university  professor 
and  co-author  of  A  Dictionary  of  Con- 
temporary Usage;  J.  D.  Ratcliff,  called 
"America's  No.  1  craftsman  in  the  field 
of  non-fiction"  by  Time  magazine;  John 
Caples,  one  of  the  nation's  great  advertis- 
ing copywriters,  and  author  of  Making  Ads 
Pay;  and  Mark  Wiseman,  noted  teacher 
of  advertising  and  author  of  The  New 
Anatomy  of  Advertising. 

These  famous  authors  have  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  writing— for  the  first  time— 
a  principle  which  has  proved  itself  time 


and  again:  "If  you  want  success  for  your- 
self, learn  from  successful  people." 

Four  separate  courses 

Over  a  three-year  period  they  have  created 
four  professional  courses  in  writing  — 
Fiction  . .  .  Non-fiction  .  . .  Advertising  .  .  . 
and  Business  writing.  (The  first  three  con- 
tain sections  on  writing  for  television.) 
They  have  developed  a  series  of  home 
study  textbooks,  lessons  and  writing  as- 
signments that  present  —  in  a  clear  and 
stimulating  way  —  what  they  have  learned 
in  their  long,  hard  climb  to  the  top. 

The  teaching  program  created  by  these 
outstanding  authors  starts  you  with  the 
principles  and  techniques  that  underlie  all 
good  writing.  Then  you  move  on  to  the 
specialized  course  of  your  choice. 

You  are  a  class  of  one 

Every  assignment  you  mail  to  the  school 
is  carefully  read,  edited  and  corrected  by 
your  instructor  who  is,  himself,  a  profes- 
sional writer.  He  then  writes  a  lengthy 
personal  letter  of  further  analysis  and  en- 
couragement. While  he  is  appraising  your 
work  you  and  your  assignment  are  his  only 
concern.  You  are  literally  a  class  of  one. 
This  method  of  instruction  has  been 
pioneered  with  remarkable  results  in  the 
field  of  art  by  the  Famous  Artists  Schools, 
parent  organization  of  the  new  writing 


school.  During  the  past  twelve  years,  these 
schools  have  trained  thousands  for  suc- 
cessful professional  art  careers.  And  their 
teaching  methods  have  won  the  respect  and 
endorsement  of  educators  throughout  the 
world. 

As  a  student  of  the  Famous  Writers 
School,  you  will  enjoy  exactly  the  kind  of 
relationship  you  will  have  later  on  with 
editors  and  publishers.  As  Robert  Ather- 
ton,  editor  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine, 
says:  "The  concept  of  teaching  writing  by 
correspondence  is  sound,  just  as  editing  a 
magazine  by  mail  is  sound.  I  have  never 
seen  most  of  the  great  writers  who  have 
been  contributors  to  Cosmopolitan  for 
years." 

Why  not  find  out  if  you  have  the  apti- 
tude to  benefit  from  this  professional 
teaching  program? 

Send  for 

Famous  Writers  Talent  Test 

To  help  find  people  with  an  aptitude  for 
writing  that  is  worth  developing,  the  twelve 
famous  writers  have  created  a  revealing 
test  to  show  you  whether  you  should  think 
seriously  about  professional  training.  If 
you  do  have  this  aptitude,  wc  will  tell  you 
so.  If  you  don't,  we  will  frankly  tell  you 
that,  too.  After  your  test  has  been  graded 
—  without  charge  by  a  professional  writer 
on  our  staff  —  it  will  be  returned  to  you. 


Famous  Writers  School 

Dept.  6021,  Westport,  Connecticut 
I    am    interested    in    finding    out    whether    I 
have    writing    talent    worth    developing. 
Please   mail  me,   without   obligation,   a   copy 
of  the  Famous  Writers  Talent  Test. 

Mr. 

Mrs Age. ... 

Miss 

Street 

City Zone. ... 

County State 


PANORAMA 

when  you  subscribe  to  the  PANORAMA  ART  PROGRAM 

TOUR  THE  WORLD'S 


YOU 


lRe  FREE'- 

panorama  Color  .    tor  that 

this  s.ngle-{rarne  ?ue  aflva 

Projector  has  Therefore  n ,   Wrting» 


SEE   IT- 

with  Panorama 
Colorslides 

Each  month  you  receive 
32  brilliant  full-color 
slides  of  the  master- 
pieces in  a  famous  art 
museum.  They  are 
mounted  in  series,  so 
you  can  show  them  in 
correct  sequence. 


HEAR   IT- 

with  Long-playing 
Records 

Each  month  you  receive 
a  7"  long-playing  33!/j 
rpm  record,  on  which  a 
distinguished  commen- 
tator discusses  the  beau- 
tiful and  priceless  pic- 
tures you  are  viewing. 


READ  ABOUT  IT- 

with  Panorama 

Guidebooks 

Each  month  you  receive 

a  large  (8V4"  x  11%") 

illustrated  guidebook  in 
which  the  curator  or 
director  of  the  museum 
analyzes  the  32  greatest 
masterpieces  in  his  col- 
lection. 


COLORSLIDE  ART  PROGRAM 


COLORSLIDE  PROJECTOR 


which  enables  your  family  to 


GREAT  ART  MUSEUMS 

Color  and  Sound! 


Now  VINCENT  PRICE,  BURGESS  MEREDITH  and  the 

curators  themselves  take  your  family  on  a  sight-and-sound 

tour  of  another  famous  art  museum  every  month! 


Imagine  being  the  guest  each  month  of  a 
famous  museum  curator  or  director  as  he  se- 
lects for  you,  and  discusses,  the  32  most 
important  and  beautiful  paintings  in  his  price- 
less collection.  This  enriching  experience  can 
now  be  yours  — in  living  color  and  sound, 
through  the  remarkable  new  Panorama  Color- 
slide  Art  Program! 

A  noted  authority  points  out  Titian's  genius 
and,  as  he  does,  the  artist's  Bacchanal  and 
Charles  V  on  Horseback  illuminate  your  wall 
—  and  yon  are  there  in  the  great  Pracio  Mu- 
seum in  Madrid!  Another  art  authority  explains 
the  style  and  technique  of  Durer's  Adoration 
as  the  painting  itself,  in  all  its  original  splen- 
dor, springs  to  life  —  and  you  are  there  in  the 
sumptuous  Uffizi  Gallery  of  Florence!  You 
tour  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  the  Museum  of  Impressionism  in  Paris, 
the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence  ...  all  the  great 
museums  you  and  your  family  would  visit  if 
you  could!  You  gain  new  understanding  of  the 
art  of  Rembrandt,  Rubens  and  Renoir  — bask 
in  the  light  of  Monet  and  Van  Gogh  —  the 
romance  of  Delacroix  — the  wit  of  Daumier  — 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Vermeer  ...  all  in  a 
way  so  dramatic  and  interesting  no  other 
medium  can  equal  it. 

This  thrilling  sense  of  really  being  there  can 
now  be  yours  at  a  low  price.  Upon  enrolling 
as  a  Charter  Subscriber  to  the  Panorama 
Colorslide  Art  Program  you  receive,  as  a 
FREE  introductory  gift,   an   electric   Color- 


slide  Projector— the  result  of  years  of  research! 
Then  each  month  thereafter,  for  as  long  as 
you  remain  a  subscriber,  you  will  receive  32 
colorslides  on  a  different  art  museum  plus  a 
long-playing  record  keyed  to  the  individual 
slides.  On  the  record  you  will  hear  distin- 
guished guides  such  as  Vincent  Price  and 
Burgess  Meredith  analyze  each  picture  you 
are  seeing.  Through  your  colorslides  and 
record  the  mystery  of  art  appreciation  soon 
disappears  as  you  learn  to  "see"  the  world's 
greatest  paintings  through  the  eyes  of  experts 
—  all  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home! 

You  will  also  receive  each  month  a  hand- 
somely illustrated,  hard-bound  guidebook  in 
which  the  curator  or  director  of  the  museum 
shares  his  own  rich  knowledge  of  the  pictures 
in  his  collection,  tells  why  the  32  he  picked  are 
important  for  you  to  know  and  understand. 

Each  of  these  art  museum  tours— consisting 
of  32  Colorslides,  a  long-playing  Record  and 
Guidebook  — is  yours  for  only  $3.98. 

You  may  reserve  a  Charter  Subscription 
and  examine  the  Projector  and  the  Colorslides, 
Record  and  Guidebook  on  the  Louvre,  with 
Vincent  Price  and  Curator-in-Chief  Germain 
Bazin  as  your  guides,  for  10  days  before  you 
pay  for  anything  or  even  decide  to  subscribe 
to  the  Program.  Read  the  exciting  details  in 
the  coupon.  Take  advantage  of  this  special 
FREE  EXAMINATION  OFFER.  Fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  today! 


Your  first  visit  is  to 

The  LOUVRE- 

with  VINCENT  PRICE 

and  Curator-in-Chief 

GERMAIN  BAZIN 

as  your  guides! 


VINCENT  PRICE       GERMAIN  BAZIN 

Vincent  Price,  renowned  person- 
ality and  art  expert,  it  your 
narrator  as  he  and  Germain 
Bazin,  Curator-in-Chief  of  the 
Louvre,  bring  to  life  in  your 
home  the  32  most  beautiful  and 
important  paintings  in  the 
world's  most  famous  art  mu- 
seum. 

Some  of  the  museums 
you  will  tour  are  .  . . 

Louvre,  Paris 

Museum  of  Impiessionism,  Paris 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y. 
The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence 
Hermitage  Museum,  Leningrad 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 
Museum  of  Sao  Paulo.-  Brazil 
Krbller-Muller  Museum,  Holland 
Tokyo  National  Museum,  Japan 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 
. . .  and  many,  many  others! 


The  richest  kind  of  FAMILY  experience 

Sharing  the  meaningful  and  delightful  experiences  of  Panorama 
with  your  children  will  not  only  broaden  your  horizons  — it  will 
give  you  the  wonderful  sense  of  fulfillment  that  comes  from  know- 
ing you  are  .actively  helping  them  to  know  and  grow,  stimulating 
their  imagination  and  curiosity,  instilling  habits  of  learning  that 
will  help  them  to  achieve  success  in  school  and  later  life. 


SEND   NO  MONEY- Mail   10-Day  Trial  Coupon  Today 

Only  A  Limited  Number  of  Charter  Subscriptions 
Ate  Available  — Act  Now! 

PANORAMA  COLORSLIDE  ART  PROGRAM-  Dept.  712A 
a  service  of  Columbia  Record  Club 
1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  Panorama  Colorslide  Projector  and  the  first 
museum  tour  — 32  Colorslides,  long-playing  Record  and  Guidebook  on 
A  Tour  of  the  Louvre  with  Germain  Bazin  and  Vincent  Price.  I  will  either 
return  these  items  within  10  days  or  I  will  remit  to  you  $3.98  for  the  Color- 
slides,  Record  and  Guidebook,  and  you  may  enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Sub- 
scriber to  the  Panorama  Colorslide  Art  Program.  As  a  Charter  Subscriber, 
my  only  obligation  will  be  to  accept  a  new  museum  tour  each  month  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  year  —  each  consisting  of  32  Colorslides,  Record  and 
Guidebook— all  for  only  $3.98  per  month,  plus  a  small  mailing  and  handling 
charge.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  your  first  bill  to  cover  projector 
shipping  expense.) 

(NOTE:  a  continuing  series  of  monthly  museum  tours  is  planned— you  may 
remain  a  subscriber  for  as  long  as  you  wish  or  terminate  at  any  time  after 
the  first  year.) 


NAME 

(please  print) 


.STATE. 


.12 


CITY ZONE. 

□  PANORAMA  PROJECTION  SCREEN  (optional).  If  you  have  neither  a 
screen  nor  a  white  wall  for  showing  the  slides,  you  may  have  a  31"  x  24" 
projection  screen,  with  smooth,  matte-white  surface  for  maximum  image 
sharpness.  It's  a  $5.50  value  — yours  for  only  $2.00  (plus  mailing  charge) 
if  you  check  this  box. 
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(yl  Burnished,  Emphatic  Flavour  Guide^) 

WHAT  DOES  IRISH  WHISKEY 

TASTE  LIKE? 

IT  is  very  hard,  we  [[The  Whiskey  Distillers  of  Ireland]  find,  to  describe  a  flavour  ex- 
cept in  comparison  to  other  flavours.  So  here  we  shall  try  to  show  more  or  less  where 
burnished,  emphatic  Irish  Whiskey  falls  in  the  taste  spectrum: 


/ 


V 


AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


\ 


/ 


IRISH 
WHISKEY 


V 


/      \ 


SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


/ 


Thus,  if  vou  know  what  Scotch  and  American  \\  hiskevs  taste  like  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  what  to  expect  from  Irish  Whiskey.  (^  But  what  cannot  be  shown  on  any  chart 
is  how  thoroughly  you  will  enjoy  the  delicious  differences  ot  Irish  Whiskey  now  you 
know  what  to  taste  for. 

©1961.  THE  WHISKEY  DISTILLERS  OF  IRELAND,  BOX  F186H,  DUBLIN 


first 

choice  of 

the 

seasoned 

^^    traveler 

unsurpassed  in 
scenery 
music  •  art 
historic  sights 
hospitality 
shopping 


)irect  air  and  ship  connections  from  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
See  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  for  illustrated  folders- 

3ERMAN  TOURIST  INFORMATION  OFFICE 

)ept.  H-l,  P.O.  Box  259,  Grand  Central  Stn.,  N.  Y.  17 
CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO  •MONTREAL 


Sis 


TAKE  the  guesswork  out  of  travel  and  still 
have  the  fun  of  discovering  new  places  to 
dine,  stay  and  vacation.  Duncan  Hines  Travel 
Books,  America's  favorite  travel  guides  for 
more  than  25  years,  contain  just  the  infor- 
mation you  need  to  make  your  trip  a  happy 
one. 

Whether  you  plan  your  stops  in  advance  or 
simply  "go  as  the  spirit  moves  you,"  Duncan 
Hines  books  will  make  your  every  stop  an  ad- 
venture. Every  place  that  is  listed  (at  no 
charge)  has  been  thoroughly  inspected  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  best  in  food,  lodging  and  re- 
sort facilities. 

ADVENTURES  IN  GOOD  EATING,  LODG- 
ING FOR  A  NIGHT, 
VACATION  GUIDE  and 
ADVENTURES  IN 
GOOD  COOKING  and 
the  ART  OF  CARVING 
IN  THE  HOME.  Each 
$1.50  at  bookstores, 
newsstands 


DUNCAN  HINES  INSTITUTE 
408  E.  State  St 
Ithaca.  New  York 


was  told  I  should  get  a  special  political 
backer  to  talk  for  me  so  I  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  prominent  politician 
in  my  church.  When  I  arrived  at  his 
office  he  was  too  busy  to  see  me.  His 
secretary  said  she  would  make  another 
appointment,  which  to  date  I  have  not 
had.  Later.  I  learned  he  contended  he 
could  not  possibly  help  me  when  I  had 
campaigned  for  the  other  side!  Multiply 
my  case  by  thousands  and  this  can  be- 
come a  serious  matter.  .  .  . 

Ex-Rentucky  Employee 
Frankfort.  Ky. 

Letters  like  the  foregoing  confirm  the 
author's  findings.  Howei>er.  some 
merits  of  Kentucky's  press  and  several 
legislators  have  indignantly  denied  the 
article's  i>alidity  in  radio  broadcasts  and 
editorials. 

The  Editors 

Convention  Melodrama 

To  the  Editors: 

William  S.  White,  in  his  curious  col- 
umn about  the  pam  conventions  ["Pub- 
lic and  Personal."  October]  sa\s.  "We 
cozen  the  American  people  by  a  taste- 
less, endlesslv  repetitive  melodrama."  .  .  . 
I  have  covered  most  of  these  affairs  in 
my  lifetime  and  I  recall  the  Wendell 
Willkie  victory.  I  recall  in  that  same 
1940  a  moment  of  indecision  by  Paul 
McNutt  of  Indiana  which  denied  him  a 
nomination  he  might  have  had.  I  call 
these  conventions  not  melodrama,  but 
drama,  and  the  mad  and  foolish  gather- 
ings are  the  essence  of  those  rare  mo- 
ments when  the  reality  of  power  and 
decision  for  the  political  future  touches. 
if  only  in  a  Eugitive  moment,  the  friends 
ol  my  childhood  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
true  grass  roots  oi  the  nation.  I  would 
not  change  them  for  all  the  rhetoric 
Mr.  White  can  muster.  .  .  . 

James  Fleming 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


More  FM  Good  yens 

To  the  Editors: 

I'm  pleased  to  add  to  my  listing  of 
good  music  FM  stations  ["After  Hours," 
October]  the  following  (recommended 
1>\  Harper's  readers),  which  all  issue  pro- 
gram guides:  KHFM  in  Albuquerque, 
X.  Me\.:  WYES  in  Winston-Salem, 
X.  C:  and  WRR-FM  in  Dallas.  Tex. 

Here  also  are  lour  "jazz  good  music" 
stations:  WJZZ.  Fairfield.  Conn,  (with 
Dave  Brubeck  as  musical  director); 
KJAZ,  Alameda.  Calif.;  KNOB,  Long 
Beach.  Calif.;  and  WHAT-FM  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Pi  KF    |oll\so\.     [R. 

Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


World  Wide  Photos 


The  passions 

that  move  men 

to  create  history... 

The  passions  that  move  men  to  create  history 
may  be  peculiar  to  the  time  and  place,  but  their 
consequences  are  the  legacy  of  us  all.  Just  as  our 
lives  today  are  shaped  in  part  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada — so  is  our 
future  now  being  perceptibly  altered  by  the  seeth- 
ing aspirations  of  people  in  Rhodesia,  Havana, 
Jakarta  and  Peiping. 

For  a  meaningful  understanding  of  the  present} 
the  thoughtful  reader  seeks  new  insights  in  the 
fascinating  panorama  of  the  past.  To  help  you 
do  so — at  substantial  savings — we  invite  you  to 
membership  in  The  History  Book  Club. 


African  National  Congress  demonstration  at  Livingston,  Northern  Rhodesia. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 

ANY  THREE  BOOKS  off  HISTORY 
and  WORLD  AFFAIRS  <>^  $1  each 


VALUES  UP  TO  $27.50  -  YOURS  FOR  $3 


287.  GRANT  MOVES  SOUTH,  by 
Bruce  Caiton.  Through  the  critical 
Vicksburg  campaign  with  the  re- 
doubtable Union  commander  — 
"Catton's  best  book."  The  New 
York  Times.     LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

294.  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION,  by  Leonard 
Schapiro.  How  a  militant  party 
"elite"  seizes  and  exercises  ruling 
power — from  1870  to  Khrushchev. 
631  pages.        LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

101.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
GENERAL  STAFF:  1657-1945,  by 
Walter  Coerlitz.  From  Clausewitz 
to  Rommel — 508  pages,  31  photo- 
graphs. LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

229,  THE  SEVEN  CAVES,  by  Carle, 
ton  S.  Coon.  The  secrets  of  man's 
past,  as  unearthed  in  ancient  cave 
dwellings.  LIST  PRICE  $5.75 

260.  KITCHENER:  Portrait  of  an 
Imperialist,  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

168.  ARMS  AND  MEN:  A  Study  in 
American  Military  History,  by 
Walter  Millis.    LIST   PRICE   $5.75 

278.  MEMOIRS  OF  FIELD  MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY.  His  out- 
spoken recollections,  including  his 
differences  with  American  com- 
manders. LIST  PRICE  $6.00 

261.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC REVOLUTION:  Political 
History  of  Europe  and  America, 
1760-1800,  bv  R.  R.  Palmer. 

LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

256.  TWELVE  WHO  RULED:  The 

Year  of  the  Terror  in  the  French 
Revolution,  by   R.   R.   Palmer. 

LIST  PRICE  $6.95 

275.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON: 

Portrait  in  Paradox,  by  John  C. 
Miller.  LIST  PRICE  $8.50 

263.  GODS  AND  MEN:  Origins  of 
Western  Culture,  by  Henry  B. 
Parkes.  LIST   PRICE   $7.50 


274.  THE  ARMADA,  by  Garrett 
Mattingly.  The  current  best-seller, 
focusing  on  the  16th  century  strug- 
gle between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism.  LIST  PRICE  $6.00 

THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION 
279.   Improvised  War,  1861-2. 

350.  War  Becomes   Revolution, 

1862-3.  First  two  volumes  of  a  ma- 
jor new  work  on  the  Civil  War  by 
the  great  historian,  Allan  Nevins. 
LIST  PRICE  $7.50  each 
(Take  either  or  both  volumes;  each 
counts  as  one  selection.) 

297.  BETWEEN  WAR  AND  PEACE: 
The  Potsdam  Conference,  by 
Herbert  Feis.  The  controversial 
Truman -Churchill -Stalin  meeting 
of  July,  1945 — and  how  it  shaped 
international  relations  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.    LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

265.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR.  Massive,  new  one- 
vol.  edition.      LIST  PRICE  $8.75 

170.  THE  MASTERS  AND  THE 
SLAVES,   by   Gilberto   Freyre.   The 

growth  of  the  fascinating  "melting 
pot"  culture  of  Brazil — seen  in  its 
arts,  climate,  economics,  politics, 
races,  religion  and  sexual  practices. 
LIST  PRICE  $8.50 

240.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  TRAN- 
SITION, edited  by  Walter  Z. 
Laqucur.  LIST   PRICE   $8.75 

227.  VICTORY:  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 

NELSON,  by  Oliver  Warner. 

LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

289.  COMMUNIST  CHINA  AND 
ASIA,  by  A.  Doak  Barnett.  An  ob- 
jective and  sobering  picture  of  the 
raw  power  now  challenging  the 
West.  LIST  PRICE  $6.95 

245.  A  HISTORY  OF  MILITARISM, 

Civilian  and  Military,  by  Alfred 
Vagts.  LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

351.  LORD  BURGHLEY  AND 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  by  Conyer 
Read.  LIST  PRICE  $10.00 


THE   HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


ENDURING  WORKS  BY  LEADING   INTERPRETERS  AND 
EYE-WITNESSES  OF   HISTORY-at  substantial   savings 

A  service  for  readers  who  recognize  and  value  their  links  with 
the  eternal  human  drama.  The  History  Book  Club  regularly 
offers  the  most  stimulating  and  informative  writing  in  every  im- 
portant area  of  history  and  world  affairs.  Listed  here  are  22  typical 
selections,  ranging  from  brilliant  re-creations  of  the  ancient  world 
to  illuminating  analyses  of  yesterday's — and  tomorrow's — head- 
lines. By  joining  now,  you  may  obtain  any  three  for  only  $1  each 
(retail  value  as  high  as  $27.50) — and  save  an  average  of  40%, 
and  often  more,  on  future  choices  of  equal  calibre. 

As  a  member,  nearly  100  outstanding  selections  and  alternates 
in  fine  permanent  editions  will  be  available  to  you  at  reduced  Club 
prices,  plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling.  You  need 
take  as  few  as  four  more  of  these  during  the  next  twelve  months — 
and  with  every  fourth  purchase  thereafter,  you  receive  a  valuable 
book  of  your  choice  free,  as  a  bonus. 

Here  is  a  convenient,  economical  way  to  enrich  your  family 
library  with  books  you  will  read  with  delight  and  return  to  often 
for  reference.  May  we  suggest  you  fill  in  the  coupon  now,  while 
all  of  these  important  works  remain  in  ample  supply? 


THE   HISTORY   BOOK  CLUB 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


HA-3844 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  at  once  the  three  selections 
indicated  below,  for  which  you  will  bill  me  just  $3.00,  plus  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling.  I  agree  to  take  four  more  selections 
or  alternates  during  the  coming  year  at  reduced  member's  prices. 
(These  will  be  described  in  your  monthly  REVIEW,  and  I  may  reject 
any  selection  merely  by  returning  the  convenient  form  always  pro- 
vided.) With  every  fourth  purchase  thereafter,  I  will  receive  a  valuable 
bonus  book  of  my  choice. 

(FILL   IN   NUMBERS   OF  YOUR  THREE   SELECTIONS) 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.State. 


In  Canada,  same  savings.  Books  shipped  from  Toronto  duty  free.  Bonus 
plan   differs    slightly.    Mail    to    2847    Danforth    Ave..    Toronto    13,    Ont. 


The  wise  and  wonderful  World  of  Law  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  great 

authors,  judges  and  philosophers— from  the  writings  of  Biblical  times  to 


2  VOLUMES  IN  AN 
ATTRACTIVE  SLIPCASE 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  DESIGN 
BY  MARSHALL  LEE 

1,472  PAGES 

DIMENSIONS  10"  x  6%"  x  4*4" 

RETAIL  $17.50 


Among  Those 
Represented 

Clarence  Darrow 

W.  H.  Auden 

Daniel  Webster 

Gandhi 

Henry  Miller 

Francis  Bacon 

Herman  Melville 

Luigi  Pirandello 

Henry  James 

Mark  Twain 

Frank  O'Conner 

Agatha  Christie 

Sholom  Aleichem 

Damon  Runyon 

Sheridan  Le  Fanu 

Robert  Benchley 

H.  L  Mencken 

Guy  de  Maupassant 

Herman  Wouk 

Jonathan  Swift 

George  Bernard  Shaw 

Felix  Frankfurter 

Rabelais 

Albert  Camus 

Learned  Hand 

Emile  Zola 

William  0.  Douglas 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 

William  Faulkner 

Anton  Chekhov 

Charles  Dickens 

Robert  Jackson 

Louis  Brandeis 

Terrence  Rattigan 

Oscar  Wilde 

Honore  de  Balzac 

Miguel  de  Cervantes 

Lewis  Carroll 

0.  Henry 

Samuel  Johnson 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 

Michel  de  Montaigne 
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SIMON     AND 
SCHUSTER 


Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  Albert  Camus 

THIS  lavish  and  exciting  home  library  of  the  great  writings 
of  the  law  demonstrates  that  the  law  is  above  no  one's  head- 
that  it  is  the  stuff  of  life  and  literature. 

THE  WORLD  OF  LAW  presents  a  panorama  of  the  law 
through  history.  Here  are  those  who  practice  the  law,  and  those 
who  preach  it;  those  who  make  it,  those  who  break  it;  those 
who  write  it  and  those  who  write  about  it.  Here  are  essays, 
opinions,  stories,  plays,  transcripts  of  testimony,  and 
records  of  famous  trials-all  magnificently  displaying 
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Ephraim  London,  the  editor,  is  responsible  for  the  scope  and  excellence  of  THE  WORLD  OF  LAW.  One  of 
America's  most  eminent  constitutional  lawyers,  in  recent  years  he  has  appeared  in  a  succession  of 
precedent-making  cases,  including  the  Dachau  trial,  the  Miracle  case,  and  the  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  case. 

What  a  wealth  of  entertainment  and  stimulation  awaits  the  reader  of  these  two  superb  volumes: 
Rabelais'  rowdy  legal  humor. ..  Robert  Jackson's  gripping  summation,  at  Nuremberg,  of  humanity's  case  against 
the  Nazis...  the  complete  text  of  Terrence  Rattigan's  international  hit  play  The  Winslow  Boy...  actual 
transcripts  from  the  trials  of  Oscar  Wilde,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Emile  Zola... great  tales  from  Cervantes,  Balzac, 
Chekhov,  Dickens,  and  Faulkner ...  memorable  opinions  eloquently  expressed  by  Brandeis,  Learned  Hand, 
Felix  Frankfurter,  William  0.  Douglas,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  and  other  titans  of  the  law...  Albert  Camus' 
extensive  and  devastating  indictment  of  capital  punishment,  Reflections  on  the  Guillotine.  Every  mood  and  aspect 
of  the  law  is  represented  in  the  two  comprehensive  volumes  that  comprise  THE  WORLD  OF  LAW. 
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Dodd  vs.  Tynan: 
A  Debate 


on   Congressional  Investigations 


Guest  columnists  this  month  are  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  and  Kenneth  Tynan, 
British  drama  critic.  Their  comments  on  Mr. 
Tynans  article,  "Command  Perjcrmance,''  raise 
some  fundamental  questions  about  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  and  the  proper  role  of  Congressional 
investigating  committees.  They  are  followed  by  an 
editorial  note  on  points  not  covered  by  either  of 
the  debaters.    Senator  Dodd  begins. 

IN  ITS  issue  for  October,  Harper's  ran  an 
article  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Tynan,  British  drama 
critic,  purportedly  describing  his  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security,  on  May  5,  1960.  Mr.  Tynan's  article 
was  full  of  inaccuracies,  some  minor,  some  grave. 
I  regret  that  Harper's  saw  fit  to  print  Mr.  Tynan's 
statement  without  troubling  to  check  his  version 
of  the  facts  or  his  allegations  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

In  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  I  present  the 
other  side  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Tynan  was  one  of  several  witnesses  called 
before  the  Subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  obtain  more  information  about 
the  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,"  which  an- 
nounced iiself  to  the  public  with  a  full-page 
advertisement  supporting  Castro  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  April  6,  I960.  Since  Mr.  Tynan 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  this  advertisement,  it 
was  reasonable  for  the  Subcommittee  to  assume 
that  he  might  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
organization  and  on  the  origins  and  financing  of 
the  New  York  Times  advertisement. 

The  hearings  in  the  case  of  the  "Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee"  have  not  been  completed  and 
it  would  therefore  be  improper  for  me  to  venture 
a  final  opinion.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  had  solid 
reasons  for  investigating  the  possibility  of  collu- 


sion between  this  pro-Castro  organization  and 
the  Castro  government.  The  specific  reason  for 
the  hearings  was  to  determine  whether  there  may 
not  have  been  a  circumvention  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  which  warranted  exami- 
nation with  a  view  to  possible  legislative  remedy. 

As  one  item  in  a  much  larger  case,  there  is  the 
shocking  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  "Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee,"  Miss  Joanne  Grant,  re- 
peatedly invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment  when 
called  before  the  Subcommittee  and  asked  a 
long  series  of  questions  relating  to  Communist 
affiliations  and  associations  with  the  Castro 
government. 

The  hearings  were  held  in  executive  session,  as 
is  the  Subcommittee's  general  custom  with  initial 
hearings.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to 
assure  privacy  to  those  witnesses  who  have  only 
information  to  give  and  to  protect  those  against 
whom  the  evidence  is  fragmentary  or  inconclusive 
or  completelv  incorrect,  as  occasionallv  happens. 

The  Subcommittee  had  made  no  public  charges 
or  allegations  against  Mr.  Tynan,  nor  has  it 
sought  to  expose  him  or  harass  him.  A  state- 
ment has,  however,  become  necessary  by  way  of 
replying  to  the  serious  public  allegations  which 
Mr.  Tynan  has  now  made  against  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Tynan  has  endeavored  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  Subcommittee's  action  in  calling 
him  as  a  witness  constituted  a  violation  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  This  is  nonsensical.  Under  its  man- 
date from  Consrress,  the  Subcommittee  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  request  information  from 
visitors  and  residents,  aliens  and  nationals, 
journalists  and  non-journalists,  if  it  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  information  requested  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  matter  under  consideration. 
If  the  prerogatives  that  normally  apply  to  free- 
dom of  the  press  are  respected,  I  fail  to  see  how 
a  request  for  information,  per  se.  can  constitute 
an  infringement  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  Mr.  Tynan's  own  case,  there  is  another 
reason  for  rejecting  his  plea  for  immunity  from 
Congressional  committees. 

As  a  foreign  journalist  in  a  democratic  country, 
Mr.  Tynan  (who  has  now  returned  to  England) 
was  completely  free  to  think  and  write  what  he 
pleased  about  American  politics.  But  when  Mr. 
Tynan  participated  in  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  the  New  York  Times  obviously  intended  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  State  Department  in  favor 
of  the  Castro  regime,  he  was  not  expressing  an 
opinion— he  was  engaging,  with  American  citi- 
zens and  with  an  American  organization,  in  a 
political  pressure  action  vis-a-vis  the  American 
government.  There  is  no  law  preventing  a  visit- 
ing journalist  from  doing  so;  but  at  the  point 
where  he  does  so.  in  my  opinion,  he  assumes  the 
same  responsibilities  as  the  American  citizens 
with  whom  he  is  co-operating. 

To  deal  with  all  of  the  inaccuracies  in  Mr. 
Tynan's  article  would  require  a  5,000-word  arti- 


After  an  April  shower  at  Buttermere,  Cumberland— one  of  the  lakes  that  Wordsworth  loved. 


Beware  the  sparkle  of  Britain's  Spring! 


SPRING  in  Britain  is  a  heady  season. 
It    inspires   giddy    odes.    Unlikely 
similes.  Frightful  cliches.  And  love. 

It  also  has  a  mind  of  its  own  which 
it  expresses  hy  ignoring  the  vernal 
equinox.  In  Devon,  the  primroses  start 
to  pop  in  January.  Cornish  daffodils 
stare  February  in  the  face  and  chuckle. 
And,  by  the  time  those  April  showers 
fill  the  air  with  invisible  hyacinths,  you 


begin  to  believe  there's  a  flower  seed 
in  every  raindrop. 

You  can  sense  some  of  the  sparkle 
of  Britain's  Spring  merely  by  flicking 
through  a  calendar  of  events.  Flat 
racing  st;trr>  in  Spring.  So  does  the 
leisurely  lunacy  of  cricket.  Festivals, 
fairs  and  floral  dances  put  a  froth  on 
your  fun.  And,  like  any  fauna  faced 
with  flora,  you  want  to  grow  wild.  In 


one   Buckinghamshire   village,   house- 
wives celebrate   Shrove   Tuesday   by 

running  a  pancake  race  ! 

If  you  must  get  practical  about  this 
irresponsible  season,  ask  your  travel 
agent  about  the  latest  transatlantic 
fares.  Complete  your  trip  by  March  ]  I 
and  you  can  get  to  Britain  and  back  for 
$320.  If  that  little  bargain  doesn't  in- 
spire spring  fever,  see  a  doctor. 


FREE!  Colorful  24-page  fully  illustrated  booklet  "Portrait  of  Britain";  write  Box  1 72,  British  Travel  Association. 
In  New  York-680  Fifth  Avenue;  In  Los  Angeles-606  South  Hill  St.;  In  Chicago— 39  South  La  Salle  St.;  In  Canada-90  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto. 
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Lcnaor,    I  I     Charir 


he  Cloisters,  The    Metropolitan  Museum 


A  goldsmith  "inherits    the  shell  from  Renaissance  painters 


By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur)  the  scallop  shell  — long  a  favorite  symbol 
of  such  painters  as  Botticelli  and  Titian— was  disappearing  from  canvas  and  fresco 
wall.  But  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  the  goldsmith's  art,  the  seashell  flourished. 
The  example  you  see  here  »vas  made  b\  an  anonymous,  superb  craftsman  in  1599. 
Like  so  many  of  his  peers  and  forebears,  he  tinned  to  nature  and  the  graceful 
seashell  for  decorative  inspiration. 

Scientists,  too,  turn  to  nature  for  inspiration,  for  it  is  their  task  to  equate  the 
offerings  ot  nature  with  the  things  man  can  use.  At  Shell,  hundreds  ol  scientists- 
inspired  by  one  of  nature's  most  versatile  natural  resources,  petroleum  — create. 
develop  and  perfect  ideas  that  result  in  substances  tiselnl  to  man.  This  imaginative 
research  yields  petroleum  and  chemical  products  thai  perform  better,  last  longer 
and  cost  less.  Millions  know  these  products  by  the  sign  ol  the  familiar  shell. 


SHELL 


The  Shell  Companies 


Shell  Oil  Company 

Shell  Chemical  Company 

Shell  Pipe  Line  Corporation 

Shell  Development  Company 

Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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cle.  Let  me  mention  only  those  that  I  consider 
particularly  glaring. 

Mi  Tynan  said  thai  he  was  unable  to  quote 
verbatim  because  he  had  been  "forbidden  an  ess" 
to  the  transcript.  Copies  of  testimony,  lor  ob- 
vious reasons,  cannot  be  mailed  out  until  the 
testimony  has  been  released  lor  publication.  But 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Subcommittee,  no 
witness  or  his  counsel  has  been  denied  access  to 
the  transcript  of  his  own  testimony  in  executive 
session.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Tynan  never  re- 
quested a<  cess. 

Mr.  Tynan  stated  that  the  questioning  started 
with  his  TV  show,  "Wc  Dissent."  The  record 
shows  that  it  started  with  the  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee."  and  his  relations  with  it.  The  effect 
of  this  inversion  of  the  facts  is  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Tynan  was  really  called  before 
the  Subcommittee  because  of  his  TV  program 
and  not  because  of  his  involvement  with  the 
"Fair  Pla\    for  Cuba   Committee." 

When  questioned  about  his  relations  with  the 
"Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,"  Mr.  Tynan 
stated  that  he  was  not  a  member,  that  he  had 
not  contributed  to  it,  that  he  had  simply  given 
his  signature  to  the  statement  which  was  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times.  .  .  .  On  these  points,  Mr. 
Tynan's  account  in  Harper's  was  accurate.  At 
other  points,  however,  his  account  lapses  into 
the  kind  of  fantasy  that  is  difficult  to  explain. 

"Such  was  the  caliber  of  the  inquisition," 
wrote  Mr.  Tynan,  "that  astonished  amusement 
became  the  only  possible  response.  Had  I  re- 
ceived money  for  signing  the  ad?  No.  Was  it 
paid  for  by  Cuban  gold?  No.  .  .  ." 

I  can  state  categorically  that  neither  these 
questions  nor  any  questions  similar  to  them  were 
asked  of  Mr.  Tynan.  Since  he  consistently  took 
the  stand  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  organi- 
zation or  workings  of  the  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,"  however,  I  cannot  help  marveling 
that  he  should  now  be  able  to  respond  with  so 
firm  and  knowledgeable  a  "no"  to  imaginary 
question  number  two:  Was  the  ad  paid  for  with 
Cuban  gold? 

According  to  Mr.  Tynan,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  himself  "justified  in  holding  opinions 
that  openly  defied  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States"  on  the  question  of  Cuba.  The 
questien  addressed  to  Mr.  Tynan  by  the  Counsel 
for  the  Subcommittee  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"opinions";  it  had  to  do  with  political  action. 
The  question  was  whether  he  had  taken  the 
action  of  participating  in  the  petition,  knowing 
that  it  ran  completely  counter  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  government.  Such  a  question, 
I  submit,  was  valid. 

As  is  essential  and  proper  in  all  such  cases,  Mr. 
Tynan  was  asked  some  general  questions  about 
his  background. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  had  in  March  1960 
contributed  an  article  to  Mainstream,  a  period- 
ical which  consistently  toes  the  Party  line  and 


which  was  identified  as  a  publication  of  the 
Communist  party  in  the  Guide  \<>  Subversive 
Organizations  published  by  the  lb. use  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  in  19.")  1.  Mr. 
Tynan  agreed  that  he  had  contributed  the  article 
in  question,  but  he  said  that  he  had  clone  so 
without  knowing  whether  it  was  a  Communist 
publication,  and  without  troubling  to  ask. 

He  was  also  asked  about  the  program  which  he 
had  produced  lor  the  British  Television  Network 
which  purportedly  dealt  with  the  matter  of  dis- 
sent and  dissenters  in  America.  I  found  Mr. 
Tynan's  discussion  of  the  program  in  his  Har- 
per's article  a  prime  example  of  intellectual 
fuzziness.  In  his  article  he  maintains  the  pre- 
tense that  his  program  placed  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  "Socialist"  point  of  view  because  in  a 
capitalist  society  Socialism  and  dissent  are  so 
frequently  identified.  Under  the  "Socialist"  cap- 
tion, he  bracketed  a  long  string  of  Communists 
and  pro-Communists.  Unless  my  information  is 
completelv  mistaken,  the  great  majority  of  Mr. 
Tynan's  colleagues  in  the  British  Labour  party 
take  the  stand  that  Communism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  democratic  Socialism  and  that  Socialism 
is  being  libeled  when  Communists  are  idem  duel 
as  Socialists. 

The  "proud  tradition  of  dissent"  in  America 
was  represented  on  Mr.  Tynan's  program  b\  sev- 
eral legitimate  dissenters  like  Robert  Hutchins, 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  Norman  Thomas,  and  Nor- 
man Cousins.  But  I  challenge  Mr.  Tynan's  con- 
tention that  our  tradition  of  dissent  is  in  any  way 
represented  by  most  of  the  other  members  of  his 
tendentiously  composed  amalgam— by  Commu- 
nists, party-liners,  and  a  convicted  perjurer,  by 
beatniks,  eccentrics,  a  dope  addict,  and  a  self- 
described  expert  on  sex  deviation. 

Some  of  the  eccentrics  displayed  no  definite 
political  bent.  But  so  far  as  political  viewpoints 
were  represented,  it  was  a  pro-Communist  view- 
point that  predominated. 

There  was  Arnold  Johnson,  Legislative  Direc- 
tor of  the  Communist  party,  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Communists  sentenced  to  prison  under  the 
Smith  Act. 

There  was  Clinton  Tencks,  head  of  the  United 
Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers'  Union,  which 
was  expelled  from  the  CIO  in  1950  because  of  its 
Communist  control.  In  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  in  October 
1952,  Jencks  was  identified  by  two  witnesses  in 
sworn  testimony,  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party  and  he  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment  in 
refusing  to  answer  questions  about  his  Com- 
munist associations. 

There  was  a  Reverend  Stephen  Fritchman 
of  Los  Angeles,  whose  many  associations  with 
Communist-front  organizations  are  recorded  in 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  September  12,  1951.  and 
December  7,  1956,  and  who  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendment  when  he  was  asked  about  his  mem- 
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Vive  la  difference! 

Or,  more  expansively — vive  all  the 
differences  that  make  Air-India 
to  Paris  le  bon  voyage!  The  thou- 
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yours  now  at  special  17-day  econ- 
omy fares.  Weekend  departures 
at  10:30  P.M.  La  vie  en  rose  begins 
when  you  see  your  travel  agent! 
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bership  in  the  Communist  party  and 
his  other   pro-Communist  activities. 

There  was  Dalton  Trumbo,  one  of 
the  "Hollywood  Ten"  sentenced  to 
prison  for  contempt  of  Congress  be- 
cause they  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  membership  or 
activities  in  the  Communist  party. 
At  die  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  October  1947,  Trumbo's  Party 
membership  card  was  produced  and 
he  was  subsequently  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party  by 
six  witnesses. 

Finally,  there  was  Alger  Hiss.  "We 
Dissent"  described  Hiss  as  someone 
who  had  been  convicted  of  perjury 
in  a  famous  trial.  It  failed  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  one  count  of  the 
conviction  was  that  he  had  perjured 
himself  when  he  denied  turning  over 
secret  State  Department  documents 
to  Whittaker  Chambers,  a  self-admit- 
ted Soviet  agent;  nor  did  it  mention 
the  fact  that  Hiss  had  been  identified 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  un- 
derground in  government  by  at  least 
three  independent  witnesses  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  on  August 
3,  1948,  and  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  on 
August  2,  1951,  and  February  19, 
1952,  respectively. 

The  "so-called  dissenters''  were 
not  simply  numbers  of  the  panel. 
Clinton  Jencks  was  presented  as  the 
spokesman  for  non-conformist  trade 
unionism  in  America;  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Fritchman  as  the  spokesman 
for  non-conformist  religion  in  Amer- 
ica; Dalton  Trumbo  as  the  spokes- 
man for  non-conformist  Hollywood 
writers.  Only  one  of  this  group, 
Arnold  Johnson,  was  formally  iden- 
tified as  a  Communist  or  Communist 
sympathizer,  nor  was  any  reference 
made  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
all  either  taken  shelter  behind  the 
Fifth  Amendment  like  the  Reverend 
Fritchman,  or  else  had  been  identi- 
fied as  Communists  as  stated  above. 

Mr.  Tynan  obviousl)  thinks  other- 
wise, but,  for  my  own  part.  !  believe 
that  there  was  no  place  on  such  a 
program  for  a  single  Communist  or 
party-liner.  I  submit  that  Moscow 
agents  and  Moscow  dupes  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  common  with  the 
American  tradition,  that  they  are 
not  even  "dissenters"  but  rigid 
totalitarian  conformists  who  would 


deny  the  right  of  dissent  to  others. 

For  my  own  part.  too.  I  must  mar- 
vel at  either  the  miraculous  workings 
of  the  laws  of  chance  or  the  rare 
esoteric  knowledge  of  the  roster  of 
Filth  Amendment  cases  which  en- 
abled Mr.  Tynan  to  select,  with  un- 
erring accuracy,  names  like  Clinton 
Jencks  and  Dalton  Trumbo  and 
St(  phen  Fritchman.  which  command 
recognition  by  one  American  in  one 
thousand  and  probably  by  no  more 
than  one  Englishman  in  ten  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Tynan  asserts  that  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
demonstrate  that  America  was  still  a 
land  when  the  tradition  of  dissent 
was  verv  much  alive.  I  challenge  this 
assertion.  It  the  English  language 
has  any  meaning,  his  program  por- 
trayed  America  as  a  land  where  con- 
formism  and  fear  of  non-conformism 
prevail  and  where  dissenters  are  per- 
secuted, deprived  of  passports,  in- 
carcerated,   and  black-listed. 

The  program  was  severely  criti- 
cized bv  three  of  its  participants, 
Mr.  Norman  Thomas.  Mr.  Norman 
Cousins,  and  Dr.  Robert  Hutchins. 
Mr.  Cousins  and  Mr.  Thomas  both 
told  me  that  thev  were  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  the  description  of  the 
program  which  I  presented  to  the 
United  States  Senate  on  February  25. 
Mr.  Cousins,  in  a  cabled  protest  to 
the  Associated  Television  Network, 
said  that  he  had  not  been  informed 
that  his  interview  would  be  used  in 
the  context  of  "What's  Wrong  with 
America."  and  he  vigorously  pro- 
tested the  misrepresentations  that 
had  been  made  to  him  at  the  time  he 
did  the  recording.  He  requested  per- 
mission to  organize  a  ninety-minute 
television  program  on  the  subject  of 
"What's  Right  with  America."  I 
made  a  similar  proposal  in  my 
speech  in  the  Senate  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  head  oi  Associated  Television. 
Mr.  Tynan,  who  believes  in  freedom 
of  speech,  apparently  was  opposed  to 
a  counter-program,  although  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Associated  Television 
consulted  him  before  deciding  not  to 
accede  to  our  request. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
Mr.  Tynan's  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
wotdd  probably  not  be  published  be- 
cause  it  is  admittedly  fragmentary 
and  inconclusive.  Since  Mr.  Tynan 
has    publicly    broached    the    matter. 
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.usic  is  for  hearing  more  than  seeing — and  yet  last  year  over  35  mil- 
lion people  filled  the  nation's  concert  halls  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  ex- 
citement of  baton,  bow,  trumpet,  and  cymbal.  And  these  and  other 
millions  turn  their  living  rooms  into  concert  halls,  through  television. 

In  January,  television  will  add  the  immediacy  of  sight  to  sound  for 
such  notable  events  as  the  world  premiere  of  Leonard  Kastle's  opera, 
"Deseret".  .  ."Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic".  .  . 
"Music  for  a  New  Year's  Night" .  .  .  and  "The  Gershwin  Years"  produced 
by  Leland  Hay  ward. 

Today,  television  extends  our  senses  across  town  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  through  the  pages  of  news  and  the  pages  of  history — in  all  the 
lively  arts,  in  science,  government,  community  affairs,  and  sports.  Its 
chief  influence  is  a  paradox:  While  television  is  the  primary  medium  of 
mass  entertainment,  it  is  also  the  most  powerful  force  for  voluntary  education 
in  American  society  today. 

We  invite  you  to  check  your  local  television  schedules  for  such  pro- 
grams as  those  listed  here. 


TELEVISION  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEV^  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


In  January 

SOME  PROGRAMS  OF 
SPECIAL  INTEREST 

(Times  indicated  are  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

"Deseret" 

World    premiere    of   Leonard    Kastle's 
opera     the  story  of  Brigham  Young. 
Sunday,  January  1  (3-5  PM) 

"Music  for  a  New  Year's  Night" 

A  musical  revue  to  usher  in  1961. 
Sunday,  January  1  (10:30-11  PM) 

"Tournament  of  Roses  Parade" 

Annual  spectacle  of  flower-made  floats 
precedes  the  Rose  Bowl  Football  Game 
from  Pasadena,  California. 
Monday,  January  2 
(11:30  AM-1:45  PM) 

"Ordeal  of  the  Single  Girl" 

A  study  of  the  problems  facing  the  un- 
married woman  in  today's  society. 
Thursday,  January  5  (4-5  PM) 

"Overtures  and  Preludes" 

Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  the  first  of  this  season's 
concerts  for  young  people. 
Sunday,  January  8  (4-5  PM) 

"Tribute  to  a  Patriot" 

An  examination  of  the  life  and  career 
of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Tuesday.  January  10  (10-11  PM) 

"The  Invincible  Dude" 

A  dramatization  of  the  crucial  early 
years  in  the  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Friday,  January  13  (9-10  PM) 

"The  Gershwin  Years" 

A  chronicle  of  life  in  the  '20s  and  '30s 

told  against  a  background  of  George 

Gershwin's  music. 

Sunday,  January  15  (8-9:30  PM) 

"Prisoner  of  Zend  a" 
Christopher  Plummer  stars  in  this  classic 
tale  of  adventure  and  intrigue. 
Wednesday,  January  18  (8:30-10  PM) 

"Inaugural  Day  Highlights" 

The  Presidential   Inauguration,  the  In- 
augural Parade,  and  Inaugural  Ball  will 
be  broadcast  by  all  three  networks. 
Friday,  January  20  (from  11  AM) 

"Leonard  Bernstein  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic" 

Sunday,  January  22  (4-5:30  PM) 

'■'The  Red  and  the  Black" 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  communism 
on  new  countries  of  Africa. 
Sunday,  January  22  (9:30-10:30  PM) 

"Meet  the  Professor" 

Premiere  of  new  series  focusing  on  out- 
standing members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 
Sunday,  January  29 

REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  PROGRAMS 


Sundays: 


Mondays: 

Tuesdays: 

Thursdays 

Fridays: 

Saturdays: 

Mon-Fri: 


Issues  and  Answers 
Meet  the  Press 
Roundup  USA 
The  Twentieth  Century 
Winston  Churchill— 
The  Valiant  Years 
Pace  the  Nation 
Expedition! 
Person  to  Person 
Eyewitness  to  History 
The  Nation's  Future 
Continental  Classroom 
Road  to  Reality 


NOTE:  Times,  programs,  titles  and  casts  are 
subject  to  change.  Consult  local  papers  for  times 
and  programming  details. 


The  Only  Cognac  Made  and  Bottled  at  The  Chateau 
de  Cognac.  IMPORTED  OTARD  COGNAC.  V.  S.  0.  P.,  80  PROOF 
3  STAR,  84  PROOF   •    SCHENLEY  IMPORT  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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vacation   in   La   Province   de  Quebec — 

where  the  snow   is  deep  and   white,  the  air 

dry   and  clear,  the  sun  strong  and  bright. 

You'll  enjoy   French-Canadian 

hospitality  and  delicious 

cuisine  in  comfortable  modern 

inns   and   hotels. 

For  free  booklet  "SKI  IN  QUEBEC" 

send  in  coupon,  or  apply  to  the 

Provincial  Tourist  Bureau,  48  Rockefeller 

Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


|  Provincial  Tourist  Bureau, 

|  710  Grande-Allee  East,  Dept.  72K 

I  Quebec  City,  Canada 

|  Please  send  me  FREE  booklets  to  help  plan  my     | 

I  winter    vacation    in    La    Province    de    Quebec,     ■ 

|     My  main  interest  is 

[     Name | 
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1     City State I 
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however,  I  shall  recommend  that,  in 
proper  time,  his  testimony  be 
printed  together  with  all  the  other 
testimony  on  the  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee."  —Thomas  J.  Dodd 

Mr.  Tynan  replies: 

SENATOR  DODD  overesti- 
mates my  capacity  for  total  recall. 
There  is  not  one  sentence  of  ver- 
'batim  transcription  in  my  whole 
account  of  the  interrogation.  Nor  did 
I  pretend  there  was.  I  was  working 
without  a  transcript  and  said  so.  I 
paraphrased  what  I  could  recall  of 
the  strange  proceedings,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  drama  critic  outlining  the 
plot  of  a  play.  I  had  returned  to 
England  shortly  after  the  hearing, 
and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a 
month  later  that  I  finally  decided  to 
write  about  it.  I  naturally  sought 
legal  advice  about  getting  hold  of 
the  transcript.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
unavailable  to  me,  and  that  under 
the  Subcommittee's  standard  pro- 
cedure I  would  not  be  permitted  to 
have  copies  or  photostats  made.  This 
nettled  me,  since  it  meant  that  the 
factual  evidence  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  other  side;  all  the  same, 
I  decided  to  go  ahead  and  write  the 
piece  from  memory.  .  .  .  What  I 
didn't  realize  at  the  time  was  that  I 
could  have  inspected  it  il  I  had  been 
in  Washington.  As  I  was  in  London. 
this  notion  never  occurred  to  me.  .  .  . 

Hence  I  got  the  order  of  events 
slightly  wrong,  and  either  misheard 
or  misremembered  two  questions.  I 
take  the  Senator's  word  for  it  that  I 
wasn't  asked  whether  I  was  paid  for 
signing  the  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba"  ad; 
1  was  merely  asked  what  I  knew 
about  its  financial  background.  By 
the  reference  to  "Cuban  gold."  I 
hoped  to  clarify  a  similar  question 
about  the  atl\  sponsorship,  since  it 
was  perfectl)  obvious,  in  the  context 
of  the  heating,  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee thought  the  Cuban  government 
had  paid  for  it.  In  a  recent  TV  inter- 
view broadcast  by  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  Senator 
Dodd  quoted  me  as  having  said  "on 
the  record"  that  I  "didn't  know  who 
paid  for  the  ad."  This  seems  odd.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  now  claims  I 
was  nevei  asked  any  such  question. 

His  other  points  arise  out  of  pure, 
understandable  petulance.  The  "Fair 
l'la\  for  Cuba"  ad  was  not  "a  polit- 


ical pressure  action  vis-a-vis  the 
American  government";  it  was  ad- 
dressed solely  to  newspaper  readers 
and  recommended  no  "action"  other 
than  fuller  and  fairer  reportage  of 
the  Cuban  situation.  The  Senator 
further  says  that  I  was  questioned 
about  participating  in  a  petition  that 
ran  counter  to  the  policy  of  the  U.  S. 
government:  I  said  I  was  questioned 
about  holding  opinions  that  ran 
counter  to  that  policy.  The  differ- 
ence between  liolding  opinions  and 
publicly  expressing  or  endorsing 
them  seems  to  me  infinitesimal:  or  at 
least  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  reasonable 
societv.  When,  for  example,  an 
American  newspaperman  in  London 
writes  an  article  lambasting  British 
policv.  I  feel  no  patriotic  urge  to 
have  him  hauled  up  for  questioning 
about  his  loyalty  to  Mr.  Macmillan. 

A  sort  of  reflex  action  now  prompts 
me  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few  ques- 
tions. If  the  purpose  of  interrogating 
me  was  to  elicit  information  about 
the  "Fair  Play"  committee,  why  were 
no  subpoenas  sent  out  to  such  other 
signatories  of  the  ad  as  Norman 
Mailer,  Truman  Capote,  and  James 
Baldwin?  Why  was  most  ol  my  hear- 
ing concerned  not  with  Cuba  but 
with  my  TV  program  on  American 
dissent?  .  .  .  How  does  the  Senator 
justify  the  Subcommittee's  demand 
that  I  should  name  the  employees  of 
an  English  TV  company  with  whom, 
in  England.  I  had  discussed  my  TV 
show?  And  is  there  not  a  touch  of 
impertinence  in  questioning  me  at 
length  about,  a  program  that  neither 
Senator  Dodd  nor  any  other  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  had  seen?  And' 
is  not  that  impertinence  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  Sen: 
ator's  friend,  Professor  Eugene  Ros- 
tow.  Dean  of  the  Yale  University 
Law  School,  had  stated  in  the  closing 
session  of  the  show:  "I  don't  think 
this  program  was  unfavorable  to 
Vmerica.  ...  It  presented  a  very  in- 
teresting and  very  significant  part  of 
the  story  of  American  life"?  And  is 
the  Senator  not  aware  that  I  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  screening, 
two  days  later  on  the  same  network, 
of  an  unrehearsed  discussion  entitled 
"Right  to  Reply,"  on  which  the 
merits  of  my  own  program  were 
freely  debated  by  a  group  of  panelists 
including  Dean  Rostow? 

For  the  Senator's  benefit,  let  me 
clarify  a  few  things  about  the  show 
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THIESJE  n^\  beautifiilfy  bound  classics 
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AS   A    NEW   MEMBER 
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PLATO 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  this  great 
classic  (written  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago)  hits  so  many  nails  squarely  on  the  head  today! 
Here,  in  the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  is 
the  pure  essence  of  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life  — 
whether  we  possess  worldly  wealth  or  only  the  riches 
in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  the  five  great  dia- 
logues. In  these  conversations  between  friends  — 
fresh,  spontaneous,  humorous,  informal  —  you  have 
"philosophy  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth." 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 

MEDITATIONS 

THROUGH  these  writings,  you  gaze  as  if  through  a 
powerful  telescope  at  the  Rome  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago!  You  will  be  struck  by  resemblances  to 
our  own  era  as  you  read  the  wise  Meditations  of  the 
great  emperor-philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
Stoic  who  found  peace  in  traditional  customs  .  .  . 
the  witty  arguments  of  Lucian,  the  Skeptic,  who 
punctured  so  many  beliefs  . . .  the  impassioned  words 
of  Justin,  the  Christian,  willing  to  die  for  the  new 
religion. 


ARISTOTLE 


ON  MAN  IN 
THE  UNIVERSE 

THE  master  of  them  that  know,"  this  supreme 
mind  of  the  fabulous  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was 
called  by  the  poet  Dante.  He  was  so  far  ahead  of 
his  era  that  his  ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  today. 
Nature,  politics,  art,  drama,  logic,  morals  —  he  ex- 
plored them  all,  with  a  mind  open  to  truth  and  a 
heart  eager  for  understanding. 

Included  is  the  essence  of  his  five  celebrated  es- 
says. You  will  be  amazed,  as  you  read  them,  how 
this  great  philosopher  discovered  by  pure  reason 
so  many  truths  upon  which  modern  scientists  and 
thinkers  have  only  recently  agreed. 
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Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


WILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
made  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
Club?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and 
to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
the  world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why    Are   Great   Books   Called   "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To 
be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  under- 
stand. And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which 
characterize  these  selections:  readability, 
interest,  simplicity. 


Only   Book    Club   of   ffs   Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  are  not  obligated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  $10 
bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will 
retain  its  original  lustre  —  books  you  and 
your  children  will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A   Trial  Membership   Invitation   to    You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take 
any  specific  number  of  books— only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  are  rising.  The  low  introduc- 
tory price  for  these  THREE  beautiful  volumes 
cannot  be  assured  unless  you  respond  promptly. 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  QM 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  .1  Trial  Member  and  send 
me  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club  Editions  of 
PLATO,  ARISTOTL1-  and  MARCUS  AURELIUS 
pictured  above,  which  I  may  keep  for  only  S2.89 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges  —  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  for  ALL  THREE  vol- 
umes. If  not  completely  satisfied  after  seven  days' 
examination,  I  may  return  all  3  books  and  owe 
nothing. 

As  a  member,  I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books,  and  I  am  to  receive  an 
advance  description  of  future  selections.  Also,  I 
may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it, 
and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  future  Club  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I 
will  send  you  the  low  price  of  only  82.89  plus 
a  few  cents  mading  charges.  (Books  shipped  in 
U.S.A.  only.) 
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itself.  There  was  nothing  "esoteric" 
or  "miraculous"  in  our  knowledge  of 
"Fifth  Amendment  cases."  The  in- 
dictments of  Dal  ton  Trumbo  and 
Clinton  Jencks  were  widely  reported 
in  the  European  press;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  Hiss  case  are  part 
of  the  common  knowledge  of  our 
time. 

As  to  the  Reverend  Stephen  Fritch- 
man,  he  is  the  minister  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Los  Angeles 
(one  of  the  three  cities  in  which  the 
program  was  filmed).  We  had  been 
repeatedly  informed  that  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  was  among  the  most 
independent,  and  least  conformist, 
of  all  American  religious  groups.  We 
did  not  know  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Fritchman  had  ever  taken  the  Fifth 
or  anv  other  Amendment,  though 
even  if  someone  had  told  us,  I  doubt 
whether  we  would  have  dropped  him 
from  the  show;  we  were  concerned 
with  his  religion,  not  his  politics. 

Senator  Dodd   asserts   that   it  was 
"the  pro-Communist  viewpoint  that 
predominated."    Can  he  really  have 
studied  the  transcript?   If  he  had,  he 
would    know    that    Clinton    Jencks 
spoke  in  favor  of  an  American  labor 
party   on    the    British    pattern;   that 
Dalton   Trumbo  advocated   "Social- 
ism   without    jails";    and    that    Mr. 
Fritchman  passionately  extolled  the 
American  tradition  of  religious  lib- 
erty.  Even  Arnold  Johnson,  who  was 
expressly  identified  as  a  member  of 
the    Communist  party,   did    nothing 
more  subversive  than  object  to  the 
imprisonment   of  American    citizens 
because    of    their    political    beliefs. 
And   Alger  Hiss?     He  deplored   the 
spread  of  conformity,  described  the 
American   legal   heritage  as  "one  of 
our  finest  areas  of  valuable  non-con- 
formity," and  called  America  a  "dy- 
namic, growing,  developing  country." 
Does  Senator  Dodd  really  disagree 
with  this  testimony?    And  would  he 
like   to  repeat   his   statement,    made 
over  CBC-TY.  that  my  program  fea- 
tured   "sex    perverts,"    when    it    did 
nothing  of  the  sort?    (It  included  one 
spokesman    for   a    society   dedicated 
to    the    reform    of    the  laws  against 
homosexualitv.)  .  .  .  And  what  about 
the  other  twenty-odd  people  who  ap- 
peared,  apart   from   the   four  whom 
Senator  Dodd  regards  as  "legitimate 
dissenters"? 

The  truth  is  that  I  cannot   under- 
stand   what    the    Senator    means    by 
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"legitimate  dissent."  It  looks  as  if 
he  meant  safe,  uncontroversial,  tooth- 
less dissent;  which  by  my  definition 
is  not  dissent  at  all.  If  I  were  invited 
to  produce  a  program  on  British  dis- 
senters, I  would  feel  mvself  bound 
to  include  advocates  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  members  of  the  Communist 
party;  if  I  did  not,  the  British  press 
wouid  undoubtedly  call  me  unfair, 
and  complain  of  my  conformist  bias. 
It  saddened  me,  incidentallv,  when 
Norman  Cousins  protested  against 
my  program.  He  was  fully  informed 
about  its  nature  and  purpose;  I  at- 
tribute his  lapse  of  memory  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  interviewed  on  the 
press  day  of  the  magazine  he  edits, 
and  may  not  have  absorbed  every- 
thing that  was  told  him.  .  .  . 

Senator  Dodd  points  out,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  magnanimity,  that  the 
Subcommittee  has  not  sought  to  "ex- 
pose" me;  as  what,  I  wonder,  could 
I  possibly  be  exposed?  I  must,  how- 
ever, agree  with  him  that  I  gave  an 
article  to  a  magazine  called  Main- 
stream without  "troubling  to  ask" 
whether  it  was  a  Communist  publi- 
cation. I  seem  somehow  to  have  got 
out  of  the  habit  of  asking  these  in- 
dispensable questions.  In  the  past 
decade  I  have  contributed  pieces  to 
Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  The  At- 
lantic. Harper's,  The  New  Yorker, 
Holiday,  Theatre  Arts,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  TJie  Paris  Review 
without  bothering  to  inquire  about 
the  editors'  political  affiliations.  In 
future  I  shall  be  more  careful. 

Ceorge  B.  Merlis.  an  American 
tourist  who  was  arrested  last  summer 
by  the  Russian  secret  police  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  U.S.S.R.,  has  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  has  written 
to  Senator  Dodd.  His  alleged  of- 
fense was  distributing  copies  of  the 
pro-American  magazine,  Amerika. 
'While  I  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Secret  Police  of  the  Soviet  Union," 
he  tells  the  Senator,  "no  attempts 
were  made  to  question  my  political 
beliefs.  I  can  safel)  say  that  I  was 
better  treated  b\  these  dread  agents 
of  a  totalitarian  state  than  Mr. 
Tvnan  was  treated  b\  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  democracy.  The 
actions  of  your  Committee  are 
shameful."  It  it  is  any  comfort  to 
Mr.  Merlis.  1  would  never  dream  of 
judging  America  by  the  behavior 
of   Senator   Dodd;    nor   would    any- 


one I  know  and  respect.  "We  know 
an  exception  when  we  see  one.  But 
we  cannot  help  bristling,  and  being 
regretfully  amused. 

—Kenneth  Tynan 

Editor  s  Note: 

NEITHER  comment  reaches  to 
the  underlving  question:  What  is  the 
proper  role  of  Congressional  inves- 
tigating committees? 

Senator  Dodd's  legal  right  to  sum- 
mon a  foreign  journalist  is  not  open 
to  question;  but  his  judgment  in  so 
doing    certainly     is.     A    little    fore- 
thought   should    have    warned    him 
that   journalists   are   likely    to   write 
about  such  experiences— with  highly 
damaging  results  to  America's  repu- 
tation.     (It    is    fortunate    that    Mr. 
Tynan's    article    was    published    in 
this    country    rather    than    abroad, 
where  the  repercussions  almost  cer- 
tainlv  would  have  been  much  worse.) 
And  no  explanation  can  ever  erase 
the  impression  that  the  Committee's 
line    of    questioning    was    likely    to 
discourage  free  expression   of  polit- 
ical views  in  the  press  and  on  the  air. 
Indeed,  the  whole  record  of  Con- 
gressional   inquiries  into    un-Ameri- 
can activities  indicates  that  they  have 
done    the    United    States    far    more 
harm  than  good.    Thev  have  turned 
up  remarkably  few  subversives  who 
had  not  already  been  spotted  by  the 
FBI  or  other  security  agencies.    But 
thev    have    furnished    mountains    of 
ammunition     to    hostile    propagan- 
dists;   thev    have    made    it  infinitely 
harder  to  recruit  good  men  into  the 
public  service;  and— particularly  dur- 
ing the  McCarthy  era— their  excesses 
corroded  the  fabric  of  American  life. 
Moreover,  when  a  legislative  body, 
takes    on    the    additional    roles    of 
policeman  and  judge,  it  breaks  down 
the    traditional  boundaries    between 
the    three    branches    ol    government. 
It  undermines  our  basic  doctrine  of 
separation    of    powers,    which  holds 
that    legislative    committees    should 
confine  themselves  to  developing  in- 
formation   needed    for    wise    legisla- 
tion;   while    the    pursuit    of   wrong- 
doers should    be   left    to    the   police 
agencies  and  their  punishment  to  the 
courts.    Perhaps   the  Tynan  episode 
will  help  a  little  to  encourage  legis- 
lators to  stick  to  their  proper  jobs- 
and  to  consider  in  advance  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions. 
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RGMAN  by  Ingmar 
culously  transformed 

Smiles  Of  A  Summer 
inth  Seal.  Wild  Straw- 
toe   Magician.    Retail 
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RANGERS  AND  BROTHERS 

C.  P.  Snow  and     LAUGHTER  IN 

..IE  DARK  by  Vladimir  Nabokov. 
(Dual  Selection.)  Snow's  novel  is 
brilliant  high  tragedy.  Nabokov's  is 
cynical  and  far  more  wicked  than 
his  Lolita.  Retail  $8.00. 

BOTH  BOOKS  $1 

THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 

by  Franz  Kafka  and  FRANZ  KAFKA: 
A  BIOGRAPHY  by  Max  Brod.  (Dual 
Selection.)  Two  remarkable  volumes, 
by  and  about  a  giant  of  twentieth 
century  literature.  Retail  $9.00. 

BOTH  BOOKS  $1 

LET  US  NOW  PRAISE  FAMOUS 

MEN  by  James  Agee  and  Walker 
Evans.  An  American  classic,  a  work 
of  true  originality.  Words  and  photo- 
graphs combine  to  give,  with  aston- 
ishing directness,  a  dark,  fierce, 
firoud,  and  important  image  of  Amer- 
ca.  Retail  $6.50.      YOURS  FOR  $1 

FOOD  FOR  CENTAURS  by  Robert 
Graves.  The  latest  writings  of  an 
eccentric  but  unquestionable  gen- 
ius. A  perfect  introduction  to  his 
work.  Retail  $4.95.   YOURS  FOR  $1 

DOWN  THERE  (La  Bas)  by  J.  K. 
Huysmans.  Blasphemous  and  deca- 
dent, it  dwells  on  a  weird  world  of 
sexual  abnormality,  erotic  mysticism, 
incubism,  succubism,  and  bestiality. 
Retail  $5.00.  YOURS  FOR  $1 

THE  END  OF  IDEOLOGY  by  Dan- 
iel Bell.  The  social  and  political 
forces  now  gripping  America:  the  loss 
of  innocence,  status  politics  and  the 
new  anxieties,  work  and  its  discon- 
tents, crime  as  an  American  way  of 
life.  Retail  $7.50.     YOURS  FOR  $1 

THE  HOUSE  OF  INTELLECT  by 

Jacques  Barzun.  How  intellect,  the 
prime  force  in  Western  civilization, 
is  being  destroyed  by  our  culture  in 
the  name  of  art,  science,  and  phi- 
lanthropy. A  national  best-seller. 
Retail  $5.00.  YOURS  FOR  $1 

THE  HENRY  MILLER  READER 

American  censorship  has  prevented 
many  of  Henry  Miller's  books  from 
being  published.  The  moral  impor- 
tance of  his  writings  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  a  chance  to  know 
them.  Retail  $6.50.  YOURS  FOR  $1 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
NATHANAELWEST  Four  bril- 
liant, original  novels:  The  Day  of  the 
Locust,  Miss  Lonelyhearts,  The 
Dream  Life  of  Balso  Snell,  A  Cool 
Million.  Retail  $5.00.  YOURS  FOR  $1 

LOVE  AND  DEATH  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  NOVEL  by  Leslie 
Fiedler.  An  entertaining,  major  study 
of  American  literature  —  wide  in 
range,  rich  in  content— by  a  contro- 
versial, first-rate  critic.  Retail  $8.50. 
YOURS  FOR  $1 

THREE  PLAYS  BY  JOHN 
OSBORNE  Look  Back  in  Anger, 
Epitapti  for  George  Dillon,  The  Enter- 
tainer. "Mr.  Osborne's  dialogue  leaps 
off  the  page."  Retail  $8.25. 

YOURS  FOR  $1 

JUSTINE  and  BALTHAZAR  (Dual 
Selection)  by  Lawrence  Durrell.  Jus- 
tine's epigraph  is  by  Freud:  "I  am 
accustoming  myself  to  the  idea  of 
regarding  every  sexual  act  as  a 
process  in  which  four  persons  are 
involved."  Retail  $7.50. 

BOTH  BOOKS  $1 

MOUNTOLIVE  and  CLEA  (Dual 
Selection)  by  Lawrence  Durrell.  The 
ttlird  and  fourth  novels  of  the  Alex- 
andria Quartet,  an  extraordinary  in- 
vestigation of  modern  love.  Retail 
$790.  BOTH  BOOKS  $1 
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ANY  3  BOOKS  FOR  *1  EACH 


Including 


FOUR  SCREENPLAYS  OF 

Ingmar  Bergman 


Just 


Published... 


EXCLUSIVE  with  The  Mid-Century  Book  Society 


An  Additional  Reason 
For  Joining  Now 


We  have  been  told  many,  many  times  that  the 
most  thoughtful  and  well-written  book  reviews 
now  being  published  in  this  country  are  those 
that  appear  in  Jbe  Mid-Century  magazine,  "a 
gem  of  American  publishing."  You  will  re- 
ceive this  delightful  publication  each  month 
free.  Clip  the  coupon  now. 


THE  MID-CENTURY  BOOK  SOCIETY 

115  East  31st  Street,  New  York  1G,  X.  Y. 
Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  The  Mid-Century 
Book  Society.  Enter  my  FKEE  subscription  to  The 
Mid-Century  magazine  (the  most  talked-about  new 
literary  publication  in  many  years)  and  begin  my 
membership  by  sending  me  the  three  selections  I  have 
listed  below.  I  need  choose  only  five  more  selections 
at  reduced  prices  during  the  coming  year.  In  addition, 
for  every  four  selections  purchased  (after  the  first  .'I 
books  at  $1  each),  I  will  receive  a  fifth  selection  FREE. 

My  three  selections. 


STREET  ADDRESS. 


□  Please  charge  my  account  and  bill  me  for  my  first 
three  selections  plus  the  shipping  expense. 

□  My  check  for  $3  is  enclosed.  (Mid -Century  will 
pay  the  postage.)  (New  York  City  residents  please 
add  9c  sales  tax.)  H-IO 
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Incredible  lovers 

of  Khajuraho 

Along  the  edge  of  a  mirror- 
like lake  in  central  India  stand 
the  world's  most  fascinating 
temples.  Fascinating  because 
they're  unlike  any  other  reli- 
gious shrines  on  earth. 

.The  temples  of  Khajuraho 
are  lavishly  adorned  with  love. 
Lovers  in  the  form  of  male 
and  female  figures,  intricately 
carved  of  living  stone,  in  acts  of 
mutual  adoration. 

No  two  sculptures  are  alike. 
They  are  the  product  of  an  age 
when  man's  mind  was  free  of 
false  restraint. 

The  breadth  of  the  artist's 
concept  may  startle  the  casual 
observer  with  its  daring.  But 
the  sophisticated  will  find  in  the 
statues  of  Khajuraho  aesthetic 
rewards  beyond  measure. 

You  can  now  fly  to  Khaju- 
raho, two  hours  by  air  from 
Delhi.  Your  travel  agent  will 
show  you  the  way.  Ask  for  color- 
ful brochure  on  Khajuraho  or 
write  Dept.  H. 

Government  of  India  Tourist 
Office,  19  East  49th  Street,  New 
York  City.  In  San  Francisco, 
685  Market  Street.  In  Toronto, 
177  King  Street, 
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DOWN-EASTERNER     OFF     TO     EUROPE 


SE  I  1  X  G  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings  stacked  against  the  rough 
white  walls  of  a  room  in  a  warehouse 
is  rather  like  catching  a  housewife 
in  the  morning  with  her  apron  and  a 
dust  cap  on.  There  is  a  taken-off- 
guard  air  about  ii  which  can  be  quite 
attractive.  1  mel  some  fifty-three 
paintings  and  twenty-one  drawings 
of  the  late  Marsden  Hartley  in  such 
a  sian  of  informality  recently  in  a 
warehouse  on  West  49th  Street  in 
New  York.  The}  had  been  propped 
against  the  wall  lei  an  informal  in- 
spection by  art  reviewers  and  by  the 
colle<  tors  who  had  lent  paintings  and 
drawings  to  an  exhibition  which 
will  appear  in  lour  cities  in  America 
and  five  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  often,  indeed  it  is  very 
rare,  that  the  director  of  a  European 
museum  asks  lor  a  one-man  show 
of  paintings  by  an  American  whom 
we  can  reasonably  call  contemporary. 
But  that  is  precisely  what  happened 
in  this  (ist;  William  J.  H.  B.  Sand- 
berg,  the  director  of  the  Stedelijk 
Museum  in  Amsterdam.  Holland, 
asked  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  to  assist  him  in  collecting  an 
exhibition  of  Hartley's  work.  It  was 
he  who  made  the  selection,  and  it  is 
the  Federation  that  will  put  the 
show,  quite  literally    on  the  road. 

Many  paintings  bv  American  art- 
ists have  been  shown  in  Europe,  of 


course;  today  our  "abstract  expres- 
sionists" are  probabh  the  most  in- 
fluential painters  in  the  Western 
World,  and  they  are  avidly  collected 
abroad  (except,  it  should  be  noted, 
In  the  French).  But  it  is  a  new  ex- 
perience  for  Americans  to  have  some 
of  the  winds  of  taste  blowing  from 
the  west  to  the  east  across  the  At- 
lantic. They  had  blown  the  other 
w.i\  for  four  centuries,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying (though  no  excuse  for  chauvin- 
ism) to  be  able  to  repay  some  of  our 
indebtedness. 

Hartley's  paintings  are  not,  to  be 
sure,  unerringly  American  though 
the  total  effect  of  the  fifty-three  that 
1  saw  was  as  rock-bound  as  the  coast 
of  Maine,  where  Hartley  started  life 
in  1877  and  ended  it  in  1943.  As  a 
voting  man.  he  was  one  of  the  paint- 
ers who  was  befriended  by  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  the  great  photographer  who 
ran  the  famous  "291"  gallery  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Stieglitz  was  one 
of  the  first  in  this  country  to 
exhibit  the  works  of  the  young  paint- 
ers who  were  so  horrifying  Paris- 
Picasso  and  Matisse  and  their  likes— 
and  the  influence  of  the  Cubists  and 
of  the  Expressionists  is  strong  in  the 
early  paintings  of  Hartley.  Like  a 
great  man)  \oung  artists  of  his  day, 
he  went  to  Europe  just  before  the 
first  world  war.  He  was  looking  for, 
a  way  to  exercise  a  principle  he  had  j 
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Why  America's  Only  Theatre  Book  Club  Makes  This  Great  Offer 


The  Fireside  Theatre  is  the  unique  book 
club  that  brings  you  the  stage  hits  of  today 
in  book  form.  To  introduce  you  to  this  exciting 
plan,  we  offer  you  Daniel  Blum's  brilliant  100- 
year  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN THEATRE,  newly  revised  to  span  the 
years  1860-1960.  Although  worth  $11.50,  you 
may  accept  it  now  FREE  with  a  short  trial  mem- 
bership. 

Thousands  of  well-informed  people  are  en- 
joying the  latest  Broadway  successes  in  the  com- 
fort of  their  homes,  as  members  of  this  club. 
They  have  recently  been  treated  to  such  top 
shows  as  The  Music  Man,  Sunrise  at  Campo- 
bello,  A  Majority  of  One  —  and  are  looking 
forward  to  such  hits  as  The  Sound  of  Music, 
Toys  in  The  Attic,  and  Fiorello.  Now  you,  too, 
can  enjoy  current  Broadway  Theatre,  in  book 
form,  by  accepting  this  special  offer  and  starting 
your  membership  in  The  Fireside  Theatre. 

Some  of  f he  Advantages  You  Enjoy 

•  You  enjoy  the  very  best  of  current  theatre: 
the  most  acclaimed,  discussed  hits  of  each  cut- 


rent  theatrical  season  —  as  soon  after  they  open 
as  possible. 

•  All  the  action,  drama,  entertainment  of  each 
fascinating  story  is  yours.  In  a  musical,  you  en- 
joy not  only  a  wonderful  romantic  story  but 
also  all  the  words  to  every  song  in  the  show. 

•  You  pay  only  $1.98  plus  shipping  for  each 
play  you  accept.  Imagine  —  less  than  $2  for  a 
regular  hard-bound  book  that  would  cost  you 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  in  the  publisher's  edition. 

•  You  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  building  up 
a  permanent  theatre  library.  A  single  perform- 
ance of  a  play  —  once  the  curtain  has  fallen  — 
can  never  be  recaptured.  But  the  book  of  a  play 
is  a  permanent  possession  that  you  and  your 
family  will  be  able  to  enjoy  over  and  over  again. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW  for  your  FREE  copy  of  A 
PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
THEATRE.  You  will  also  receive  the  current 
month's  Fireside  Theatre  selection.  If  not  delighted 
you  may  return  the  books  within  7  days  and  your 
membership  will  be  cancelled  —  you'll  owe  nothing. 
Mail  coupon  NOW  to:  THE  FIRESIDE  THEATRE, 
Dept,  1-HA-l,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 
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5,000  PICTURES  OF  THE  GREAT  PLAY- 
ERS AND  PLAYS  -  1860  to  1960  -  YOURS 
FREE  ON  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

OPENING  this  giant  book  is  like  stepping 
onto  a  stage  itself.  Magically,  the  air  seems 
filled  with  bewitching  first-night  excitement... 
You'll  marvel  at  the  beauty  of  Anna  Held, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Nazimova  and  Lillian  Rus- 
sell. You'll  be  entranced  at  the  skill  of  the 
Booths,  Barrymores,  Lunts  and  Skinners.  You'll 
enjoy  the  antics  of  W.  C.  Fields,  Al  Jolson, 
George  M.  Cohan.  You'll  meet  the  legendary 
giants  of  the  theatre  —  O'Neill,  Laurette  Tay- 
lor, Duse,  Leslie  Howard,  Marilyn  Miller, 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  Noel  Coward,  Fanny 
Brice,  Bea  Lillie,  Maurice  Evans,  Robert  Mor- 
ley,  Helen  Hayes,  Laurence  Olivier,  Rosalind 
Russell,  Julie  Harris  —  hundreds  more!  This 
brilliant  parade  of  theatre  history  sells  for 
SI  1.50,  but  you  may  have  it  FREE  with  a  short 
Trial  Membership  in  The  Fireside  Theatre. 
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ENJOY  TOP 
BROADWAY 
HITS  LIKE 
THESE 


Five  Finger  The  Andersonville 

Exercise  Trial 


THIS  COUPON  IS  WORTH  $11.50  TO  YOU 


THE  FIRESIDE  THEATRE,  Dept.  1-HA-l  CS 

575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  —  FREE  —  my  copy 
of  Daniel  Blum's  great  new  100-year  PICTO- 
RIAL HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
THEATRE,  along  with  the  current  Fireside 
Theatre  Selection  at  the  special  low  member- 
ship price.  If  not  delighted  I  will  return  both 
books  in  7  days  and  be  under  no  obligation. 
Otherwise,  enroll  me  in  the  Club  and  send 
me  the  free  monthly  brochure  "Curtain  Time" 
which  describes  each  new  play  in  advance. 

I  need  accept  as  few  as  four  plays  a  year  out 
of  the  many  offered,  and  I  will  be  billed  only 
$1.98  plus  shipping  for  each  one  I  accept  — 
even  though  these  same  plays  are  worth  $2.75 
to  $3.50  in  the  publishers'  editions.  After 
taking  four,  I  may  resign  at  any  time. 
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FROM  THE  1st! 


Earn  this  high  rate  of  dividend  and 
get  one  of  these  valuable  free  gifts 
. . .  from  this  modem  53  year  old 
Association.  Save  by  Mail ...  and 
we  will  handle  all  details  for  you. 
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FREE 
GIFTS! 
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CAMERA 

Free  with 
$2,500  Account 


ELECTRIC 
BLANKET 

Free  with 
$2,000  Account 


SILVER- 
PLATE 
SET 

Free  with 
$1,000  Account 


•  1908-1961 
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Years  of  Service! 

CITY  SAVINGS 

ASSOCIATION 

1656  W.  Chicago  Avenue  •  Chicago,  III. 

ASSETS  OVER  $22,000,000.00 
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found  in  William  Blake:  "Put  off 
intellect  and  put  on  imagination:  the 
imagination  is  the  man.'"  It  didn't 
work  tor  him.  and.  as  he  wrote  in 
1928:  "I  rose  one  certain  day— and  the 
whole  thing  had  become  changed.  .  .  . 
I  have  greater  faith  that  intellectual 
clarity  i>  better  and  more  entertain- 
ing than  imaginative  wisdom  or  emo- 
tional richness 

The  effect  of  the  paintings  is  not 
that  of  an  artist  whose  primarv  con- 
cern was  with  intellectual  claritv  but 
of  a  spirit  harassed  b\  intellectual 
and  emotional  searching  and  unrest. 
The  paintings  are  of  extremelv  un- 
even qualit\.  a>  though  each  one 
were  a  separate  experiment,  some 
successful  and  some  merely  nice  trie>. 
But  there  are  unquestionable  virtues 
in  this  very  unevenness.  All  of  the 
pictures  are  vigorous,  none  of  them 
is  a  cliche,  and  each  seems  like  a 
fresh  start. 

"Modern  art."  he  wrote,  "must  of 
necessity  remain  in  a  state  of  ex- 
perimental research  if  it  is  to  have 
any  significance  at  all." 

He  practiced  what  he  preached. 
What  he  practiced  is  often  somber 
but  often  glows  with  color:  its  draw- 
ing is  rugged,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Maine  landscape  he  paints  b; 
rugged.  There  is  never  anything 
mincing  or  prettified  about  his  still- 
lifes  (and  about  a  third  of  the 
pictures  are  still-lifes).  They  seem, 
indeed.  less  like  poetic  exercises 
than  like  lectures.  "Look  here." 
thev  seem  to  say,  "this  is  a  structure 
made  of  fruit  and  flowers  which  are 
merely  excuses  tor  a  painting.  Fruit 
and  flowers  don't  matter:  painting 
doe>."  And  he  more  or  less  bears 
out  this  impression  when  he  says,  "I 
have  no  interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  picture,  not  the  slightest.  A 
picture  has  but  one  meaning— it  is 
well  done,  or  it  isn't— and  if  it  is.  it 
is  sure  to  be  a  good  picture  whether 
the  spectator  likes  it  or  not." 

MANY  more  spectators  will  like 
these  pictures  now  than  would  have 
liked  them  seventeen  years  ago  when 
Hartley  died  at  the  age  of  sixt\  -  \ 
There  is  said  to  be  something  of  a 
boom  in  the  Hartley  market  today,  a 

of  affairs  trom  which  he  r 
benefited   while  he  was   alive.    If   it 
hadn't  been  tor  a  few  friends,  most 
notabh      Mr.      and     Mis.      Hudson 
Walker,  who  own  many  of  the  paint- 


p  in  this  exhibition.  Hartlev  might 
not  have  been  able  to  afford  paints 
and  brushes.  But  there  is  a  staving 
power  about  his  work  that  seems  to 
grow  more  vigorous  with  the  pas-  g 
of  time.  There  is  a  sureness  and 
grandeur  about  the  paintings  of  the 
last  five  vears  of  his  life,  especialh. 
when  back  in  his  native  Maine  he 
painted  the  sea  and  the  men  who 
lived  bv  it.  the  fish  who  lived  in  it. 
and  the  birds  who  lived  off  it.  Hart- 
lev's  last  picture,  a  flame-shaped  still- 
life  of  roses,  seems  almos  >u'll 
forgive  my  sentimentalitvi  as  though 
he  had  painted  his  own  funeral  pvre. 

The  exhibition  will  be  at  the 
McNay  Art  Institute  in  San  Antonio 
when  this  issue  of  Harper's  appears. 
It  then  goes  to  Europe  where  it  will 
be  shown  in  Amsterdam.  Berlin. 
Munich.  Stuttgart,  and  London 
during  the  first  half  of  1961. 

Next  October  it  will  be  back  here 
at  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minne- 
apolis. From  November  15  to  De- 
cember 15.  1961.  it  will  be  at  the 
City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Loui>.  trom 
which  it  goes  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  for  the  month  ot 
Tanuarv  1962. 

And  then,  thank  heaven,  the  paint 
ing  which  my  wife  and  I  loaned  to 
this  exhibition,  a  landscape  of  Gar- 
mish-Partenkirchen.  will  be  back 
where  it  belongs  in  our  living-room. 
—Russell    L\nes 


REFLECTION* 
IN      A      PUDDLE 

FI  I  M  criticism  i>  at  best  a 
thankless  task.  No  one  pa\s  i; 
more  than  a  minimum  of  attention. 
Though  drama  critics  enjov  an  tin 
paralleled  tvranm  over  their  rea.  - 
and  while  the  influence  of  book  re 
viewers  is  at  least  subject  to  debate, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
powerlessness  of  the  movie  critics. 
The  correlation  between  their  opin- 
ion of  a  film  and  the  public's  atten- 
dance at  it  is  normallv  a  flat  negative, 
and  their  job  has  naturalh  come  to 
be  regarded  with  a  certain  good 
natured  contempt.  On  a  newspaper, 
the  job  of  film  critic  is  likelv  to  be 
held  bv  the  restaurant-and-travel 
editor  while  he  waits  for  the  drama 
critic  to  retire. 

Film  criticism,   in  other  words,   is 
not  yet  a  profession.   It  has  no  b<  >d\ 


In  all  the  world  there  is  no  other  hook  like 


of  occultism 

2500  ENTRIES... EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW.  From  Adjuration  and 
Alchemy  to  Zodiac,  Zohar,  and  Zoroaster,  this  illustrated  compendium  of  occult 
knowledge  covers  every  aspect  of  Mysticism,  Metaphysics,  Spiritism,  Dcmonology, 
Magic,  Occult  Sciences,  Occult  Personalities  and  Psychic  Science. 


A  special  offer 

from  the 

MYSTIC  ARTS 

BOOK  SOCIETY 


You  have  probably  board  of  this  prized  col- 
lectors'  item  even  though  you  may  never 
have  seen  a  copy.  In  the  years  it  has  been  out 

of    print,    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    OCCULTISM    has 

been  treasured  by  the  few  people  fortunate 
enough  to  own  it,  sought  after  by  thousands 
who  knew  it  only  by  reputation  and  by  con- 
sulting dog-eared  copies  in  the  few  libraries 
which   could   still   boast  of   possessing   one. 

A  superb  new  deluxe  edil  ion  of  encyclopaedia 
oi  OCCULTISM  is  now  at  last  available  in  lim- 
ited quantities.  A  giant  8"  x  10"  volume, 
bound  in  Buckram  and  Elephant  Hide,  and 
handsomely  boxed,  it  contains  every  word  of 
the  historic  L920  London  edition.  A  book  like 
this  is  scarcely  ever  offered  at  less  than 
!  -  00.  Thanks  to  the  worldwide  demand  that 
made  possible  a  large  printing,  it  has  been 
published  to  sell  everywhere  for  $15.00.  IIow- 
ever,  a  copy  can  be  yours  free  if  you  act 
promptly. 

RARE  AND  REVEALING  ILLUSTRATIONS 
This  book  is  the  only  true  encyclopaedia  in 
eld— the  supreme  arbiter  in  all  matters 

pute  summarizing  the  entire  occult  lit- 
erature of  all  i  inn-;  and  places,  and  enriched 
with  rare  illustrations  of  symbols,  amulets, 
scriptun    .     p  ychographs,    and     Kabalistic 

diagrams. 

Many  of  the  2500  entries  are  several  pages 
long.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  provides 
instant  reference.  But  such  is  the  fascination 
of  this  book  that  once  your  first  questions 


Published  at 
$15.00.  Yours 

FREE 

with  a  trial 

membership  in 

the  Mystic  Arts 

Book  Society 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Compare  the  following  entries  in  litis  bonk 

with  those  of  any  other  encyclopaedia: 
Adonai.  Agrippa.  Albertus  Magnus.  Al- 
chemy. Alomancy.  Alphabet  (Magical), 
Amulets.  Anathema.  Animal  Magneti  m. 
Antichrist.  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Arthur 
(King). A  tral  Body.  Astrology. Automatic 
Writing.  Aztecs.  Bacchic  Mj  terie  .  Bacon 
(  Rog  •]  i .  Blai  k  Ma  .  Caglio  I  ro.  Cathari. 
Ceremonial  Magic.  Cock.  Demonology. 
I  lion:    iai      vl     Lei  ii        I  noch     ( Book    of) . 

Exorcii  in.    Vox    Si  tei       <  I tici   m.    Grail 

(Holy) .  Grim i.   llei i  ic   Magic.  Initia- 
tion.  Kabala.    Karma.   Levi    (Kliphas).    I.y- 

canthropy.     Magi.     Ma nidc  .     Medium. 

M  ithra  ic    VI  s    teries.    Numbei  .    (Magical) . 
(  h  phic     Mas  ic.     Philo  ophi  i  ;'    Stone.    Ty- 

tha .<      :  econd  Sight,  Secret  Tradition. 

She-Goat.  Shekinah.  Spi  II  .  Tali  man.  Tree 
ni   Life.  Urim  and  Thummim.  White  Mi 
Xylomancy.  Zohar.  And  much,  much  nun,-. 
■  entries  in  all ' 


arc  answered  you'll  want  to  study  it  page  by 
page,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  reading  experiences  of  a  lifetime. 

When  you  consider  the  truly  extraordinary 
value  of  this  free  gift  volume,  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  unique  benefits  of  membership  in 
the  Mystic  Arts  Book  Society. 

ABOUT  THIS  UNUSUAL  BOOK  CLUB 
In  becoming  a  member  you  will  be  joining 
with  other  people  of  venturesome  spirit  who 
share  your  own  interest  in  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  You  will  find,  as  they  have,  that 
Membership  enriches  your  leisure  hours  as 
nothing  else  can.  The  Board  of  Editors  combs 
publishers'  lists  for  the  handful  of  i  xcep- 
tional  books  each  year  that  are_  worthy  to 
become  Mystic  Arts  Book 
Soi  tei  \  select  tons,  and  of- 
fei  them  to  Members  al 
greatly  reduced  prices  — 
savings  up  to  10%. 

OFFER  EXPIRES  SOON 

A  list  of  current  selections 

is     shown     in     the    coupon 

In  in'.-,    Chi  ur  first  selection  and 

receive    with    it  -  free  -  your    gift    co] 

i  mi  rcLOPAEDiA    of    occultism     ( i  emember 

quanl  ities  arc  limited    so  acl    now  | .   \\  lien 

your  book       rrivi    i  '.amine  them  for  lit  days. 

I  f  not  delighted,  simply  return  them  and  your 

Trial   Membership   will  be  cancelled   without 

obligation.    You    see,    you    risk    nothing.    It 

makes  sense  to  mail  i  he  coupon  today. 


CHOOSE   YOUR    FIRST   SELECTION    HERE 


□  DUAl  SEtECTION  , 

THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
YOGA  by  Harvey  Day.  The  prac- 
i  leal  Yoga  manual,  providing  postures 
and  '  xercl  as  within  the  capabilities 
uf  every  nailer.  Illustrated. 
YOGA-METHOD  OF  RE-INTEGRA- 
tion  by  Alain  Danielou.  A  reveal- 
ing presentation  ol  Yoga  exactly 
as  dellnccl  in  the  Hindu  Scriptures. 
»iih  an  appendix  pf  Sanskrit  text 
quoted.  Combined  retail  price  $7. no. 
^Members'  Price  lor  both  books  $3.95 

D  THE  PICTORIAtKEYTOTHETAROT 
by  Arthur  EMward  Walte,  The  ecrel 
tradition  explained.  The  first  book  in 
imiilern  times  lo  reproduce  a  complete 
ii'  1 1<  of  Tarol  cards  in  full  color. 
Retail  $7.50.  Members'  Price  $4.95 
□  COSMIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  by 
Richard  .Maurice  Bucko,  M.D.  Long 
unavailable.  The  classic  of  mctaphy- 
Ical  n  -  i rcH  into  the  future  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  Tlio  hidden 
bestseller  that  inspired  Ouspensky 
and  William  James.  Retail  $.j.05. 

Members'  Price  $4.50 


□  EGYPTIAN    MAGIC    by    Sir    Wallis 

Budge.    The    authentic    cerci lies, 

:  pell  i,   amuli  I  ,  em  hi i  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  priests.  Retail  $5. mi. 
Members'  Price  $3.95 

D  MAGIC  AND  MYSTERY  IN  TIBET 
by  Alexandra  Dai  Id  Neel,  "Tlio 
fullest  and  best  accounts  uf  Tibetan 

rclli:i' N      -.ni "  —  The     New 

Yorker.  Retail  .$0.00. 

Members'  Price  $4.50 

D  PICTORIAL  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
WITCHCRAFT.  MAGIC  AND  AL- 
CHEMY by  Grlllot  do  Glvry 
plete  with  the  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  symbols  and  illustra- 
tions from  tlio  vast  store  of  occult 
manuscripts,  nrt.ui  $10.00. 

Members'  Price  $5.95 

O  THE  SACRED  FIRE-THE  STORY  OF 
SEX  IN  REtlGION  by  ]!.  Z.  Gold- 
i"  i :■.  A  i.i  ii  in.iiiii;  and  scholarly 
study  of  the  sexual  symbolism  from 
anclenl  mysteries  to  present-day 
evangelists.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Retail  $7.90.  Members'  Price  $4.95 


□  THE  IMPRISONED  SP1ENDOUR  by 
Raynor  C.  Johnson.  A  gn  al  pli  pslclsl 
surveys  all  the  recent  work  in  para- 
psychology and  metaphysics  in  a 
brilliant  new  dictionary,  guldo  book 
and  encyclopedia  written  In  the 
poetic  language  of  a  sensitive  and 
■  ultlvated  man    Retail  $5.00. 

Members'  Price  $3.95 

□  JESUS  by  Charles  Gulgnebert.  Tlio 
author  held  the  chali  in  the  History 
ni  Chrl  i  nil  v  al  the  Sorbonne.  "Tho 
genuine  teaching  of  Jesus  said  not 
sin  live  him,"  Is  but  ono  of  tho  fas- 
clnal  in"  '  "in  in, ions  bo  comes  to. 
Retail  $6.00.  Members'  Price  $4.50 

□  CONCERNING  SUBUD.  The  Story 
of  A  New  Spiritual  Force  by  John 
G.  Bennett  Last  year  headlines  told 
bow  Eva  Itarlok  has  gone  from  liolly- 
wi  ni  in  Bennett  for  help,  and  how 
her  doomed   unborn  baby  had  been 

bom  alive  and  healthy.  The  healer 
was  l'ak  Subuh,  Here  is  the  story 
<if  Stilnih's  spiritual  ministry  sinco 
1923.  Retail  $3.05 

Members'  Price  $3.50 


SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 

MYSTIC   ARTS    BOOK   SOCIETY,   New   Hyde   Park, 
N.  Y.   I  accept  your  Inv  Itatlon.  Please 
a    i,,',   i ,  the  $13.00  boxed  edition  of  ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA  OF    OCCULTISM. 

You  maj  also  onroll  n  ■  o  ■  a  trial  member  of  tin 
lie  An  .  Book  Sin  u  tj  and  semi  mc 
tlio  book  (or  bonks)  checked  at  lefi.     1  agree  to  buy 
ai  least   3  additional  selections— or  alternates— from 

lets  «  lihln  the  i  12  months  at  low  Mi 

I'm      .  and  may  resign  al  any  time  then 

will  be  il'  :<  rihed  to 
n  advance  In  tho  monthly  Mystic  Arts  Book 
News,  and  i  may  decline  any  book  by  simply  return- 
n  the  printed  rejection  fonn  always  provided. 
TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  GUARANTEE.  If  not  dc- 
llghtod  with  mj  Free  Glfl  Volume,  1  may  return  it 
within  in  'li  to  ethci  with  my  first 
my  Trial  Membership  will  bo  cancelled. 
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1961  WARNING 

from  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 

During  the  next  three  months,  you 
will  need  to  keep  up  to  the  minute  on 
news  affecting  your  future  and  the  fu- 
ture of  your  business. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  come  to  you  DAILY,  you  get 
the  fastest  possible  warning  of  any  new 
trend  that  may  affect  your  business  and 
personal  income.  You  get  the  facts  in 
time  to  protect  your  interests  or  to  seize 
quickly  a  new  profit-making  opportunity. 

To  assure  speedy  delivery  to  you  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  The  Journal 
is  printed  daily  in  seven  cities  from  coast 
to  coast.  You  are  promptly  and  reliably 
informed  on  every  major  new  develop- 
ment regarding  Prices,  Taxes,  Consumer 
Buying,  Government  Spending,  Inven- 
tories, Financing,  Production  Trends, 
Commodities,  Securities,  Marketing  and 
New  Legislation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance.  It 
costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  acquaint 
you  •vith  The  Journal,  we  make  this 
offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscription 
for  three  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this  ad 
with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  you. 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  HM-1 
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Outstanding  Tourist  Event 

of  the  Season! 

TWO   DIRECT   SAILINGS 

on  the  popular,  congenial 

M.    S.    BATORY 

from    Montreal 
April    13,   July    11 

The  most  convenient  end  comfortable  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  trim,  smart  p/iip  'ell  known 
for  its  friendly,  warm  atmosphere,  superb  cuisine 
with  a  French  flavor,  and  most  courteous  and 
thoughtful  service. 

Enjoy     a     restful     trip     through     the     Baltic, 
beautiful    Copenhagen   on   the  way. 

TAKE   YOUR   CAR   WITH   YOU. 

Minimum   Rates,   one  way: 

First  Class  S345.  -  Tourist  CI.  $243. 


Visit  your  Travel  Agent  or  write 

GDYNIA   AMERICA    LINE 

Pickford  &   Black  Ltd..   General   Agents 
192   Bay  Street  Toronto.   Canada 


Visit 
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of  commonly  accepted  doctrine.  You 
cannot  put  five  film  critics  in  one 
room,  subject  them  to  the  same  film, 
and  expect  to  get  anything  but  five 
individual  and  unrelated  reactions. 
(As  an  alumnus  of  several  such  oc- 
casions, a  jury  to  give  film  awards, 
I  might  add  that  I  am  understating 
the  case.)  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  thoroughly  understandable  that 
the  average  filmgoer  prefers  simply 
to  consult  the  opinion  of  friends 
whom  he  has  found,  over  long  ex- 
perience, to  have  tastes  similar  to  his 
own.  He  accepts  a  critical  vocabu- 
lary limited  to  "I  liked  it"  and  "1 
didn't  like  it,"  and  tries  to  make  out 
as  best  he  can. 

Such  is  the  situation  that  Siegfried 
Kracauer's  new  book,  Theory  of 
Film,  The  Redemption  of  Physical 
Reality  *  is  intended  to  repair.  He 
is  trying  to  make  film  criticism  possi- 
ble. He  is  trying  to  give  it  a  set  of 
conceptual  tools.  He  is  trying  to 
construct  the  aesthetic  principles  on 
which  it  might  conceivably  be  based. 
His  book  is  clearly  aimed  to  be  the 
definitive  word  on  the  subject,  and 
it  makes  few  compromises  with  easi- 
ness or  popularity,  ft  may  indeed 
be  far  from  popular  even  with  the 
professional  audience  to  whom  it  is 
primarily  directed,  since  Dr.  Kra- 
cauer's thesis  is  exclusive,  argumenta- 
tive, and  to  some  extent  heretical. 
He  maintains  that  the  cinema  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  standards  that  have 
traditionally  been  used  in  the  older 
arts. 

The  high  arts  of  Western  man 
have  grown  great  through  form. 
They  organize  the  disorder  of  na- 
ture; they  capture  it  in  works  that 
are  balanced  and  complete,  perfect 
in  themselves,  each  with  an  un- 
changeable shape  and  color,  or  a 
definite  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
But  film  is  precisely  the  opposite.  It 
is  most  at  home  in  the  formless,  the 
endless,  the  ambiguous.  The  camera 
loves  to  linger  over  the  accidental. 
ordinary,  and  meaningless  proces- 
sion of  reality.  A  leaf  drops  in  a  pool 
and  the  ripples  spread  outward.  A 
row  of  poplar  trees  is  tossed  in  the 
wind,  making  a  tapestr)  ol  ever- 
changing  light  and  shadow.  In  a 
crowded  street  the  faces  pass  before 
us.  cadi  one  caught  for  an  instant 
and  then  lost  again.  leaving  only  the 

*  Published  by  the  Oxford  University 

Pi  ess,  $10 


vivid  impress  of  an  origin  and  fate 
that  we  will  never  know. 

Why  this  is  so,  and  what  effect 
it  has  on  the  quality  of  a  given  film, 
is  Dr.  Kracauer's  theme.  He  has  been 
a  pioneer,  as  readers  of  his  From 
Caligori  to  Hitler  (1947)  will  know. 
in  the  kind  of  film  criticism  which 
elicits  inner  meanings  out  of  the 
apparent  content— a  school  all-too- 
sparsely  represented,  alas,  by  Martha 
W'olfenstein  and  Nathan  Leites' 
Movies  (1950^  the  books  of  Parker 
T\  K  r,  and  scattered  writings  of  John 
Grierson,  James  Agee,  Manny  Far- 
ber,  and  Robert  Warshow  (it  has  no 
practitioner  among  the  current  ma- 
jor reviewers).  It  is  an  approach  to 
film  which  finds  delight  in  what  film 
alone  can  do,  in  the  effects  unique  to 
the  medium,  and  its  term  of  highest 
praise  is  "cinematic."  Theory  of 
Film  is  an  extended  gloss  on  the  use 
of  this  word,  as  though  the  author 
had  accepted  an  obligation  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  it.  If  so,  the  debt 
has  been  paid  in  full. 

THE  author  came  early  by  his  love 
of  films.  It  is  in  fact  extraordinary 
how  many  of  his  best  ideas  were 
present  in  his  first  responses  to 
movies  seen  some  years  ago,  in  the 
Germany  of  his  youth.  He  tells,  for 
example,  of  his  favorite  richly-decor- 
ated silent  movie  house  where  the 
pianist,  a  gifted  man  who  had  fallen 
on  hard  times,  was  rarely  sober  and 
seldom  able  to  co-ordinate  his  play- 
ing with  the  films.  Sometimes  he 
wotdd  improvise  freely  on  no  theme 
whatever;  sometimes  he  would 
drunkenly  repeat,  over  and  over,  the 
same  mechanical  music-hall  melo- 
dies. So  it  was  not  uncommon,  as 
Kracauer  remembers,  for  cheerful 
music  to  sound  as  "the  indignant 
Count  turned  his  adulterous  wife 
out  of  the  house,"  or  for  a  funeral 
march  to  accompany  "the  blue-tinted 
scene  of  their  ultimate  reconcilia- 
tion." And  it  was  here  that  Kracauer 
learned  how  relatively  unimportant, 
as  I  will  leave  you  to  discover  from 
his  own  pages,  is  the  synchronization 
of  precise  musical  mood  to  the  scene 
it  accompanies. 

He  has  much  also  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  actor,  on  the  differ- 
ence between  stage  and  screen  acting, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  latter  puts 
great  emphasis  on  personality.  The 
stage  actor  must  project.    He  must 
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enlarge  each  word  and  gesture  so  that 
it  will  carry  into  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  upper  balcony.  But  the  screen 
actor,  magnified  many  times  life  size 
by  a  camera  that  sees  everything, 
must  carefully  control  each  of  his 
most  offhand  motions.  He  must  al- 
ways  underplay  and.  at  all  costs,  be 
casual.  "Sorry,  I  did  it  again," 
Kracauer  quotes  Fredric  March  as 
saving  during  one  movie  scene.  "I 
keep  forgetting—  this  is  a  movie  and 
I  mustn't  act."  The  screen  lias  a 
built-in  preference  lor  (lie  two  varie- 
ties of  non-actor;  the  amateur,  who 
knows  no  better  than  to  behave  nat- 
urally; and  the  Hollywood  star,  who 
ahvavs  plays  the  same  person,  him- 
self. 

Kracauer  sees  in  the  fdm,  further- 
more, an  art  form  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  twentieth  century.  We  need 
its  ability  to  manage  unorganized 
nature.  Bereft  of  ideologies,  we  strug- 
gle to  apprehend  a  universe  of  in- 
numerable facts— the  function,  as  it 
happens,  that  cinema  can  perform. 
Not  only  can  it  portray  reality,  and 
with  unparalleled  fidelity;  it  can 
penetrate  through  the  shimmering 
surface  of  sense  impressions  and  take 
us  with  it  into  an  aesthetic  and  moral 
beyond.  It  can  transcend  its  raw 
material;  its  final  purpose,  in  Kra- 
cauer's  unabashedl)  catechistic  term, 
is  "redemption." 

Kracauer  was  still  a  young  boy, 
so  he  writes,  when  he  saw  his  first 
film.  It  must  have  been  intoxicating, 
since  it  prompted  him  to  his  first 
piece  of  literary  composition.  He  has 
long  since  forgotten  whether  or  not 
it  ever  materialized,  but  he  has  never 
forgotten  the  title— and  it  still  sums 
up  the  essence  of  his  theory.  "Back 
home  from  the  movie  house,"  he  says, 
"I  immediately  put  [it]  on  a  shred  of 
paper.  Film  as  the  Discoverer  of  the 
Marvels  of  Everyday  Life,  the  title 
read.  And  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
today,  the  marvels  themselves.  What 
thrilled  me  so  deeply  was  an  ordinary 
suburban  street,  filled  with  lights 
and  shadows  which  transfigured  it. 
Several  trees  stood  about,  and  there 
was  in  the  foreground  a  puddle  re- 
flecting invisible  house  facades  and 
a  piece  of  sky.  Then  a  breeze  moved 
the  shadows,  and  the  facades  with  the 
sky  below  began  to  waver.  The 
trembling  upper  world  in  the  dirty 
puddle— this  image  has  never  left 
me."  —Eric  Larrabee 


of  Columbo,  Ceylon,  who 
now  is  a  happy  and  healthy  lit- 
tle girl  of  eleven.  But  she  could 
not  walk  until  she  was  seven 
due  to  malnutrition.  She  was  a 
deserted  child  left  like  an  ani- 
mal to  forage  for  herself. 
When  admitted  to  a  CCF  affil- 
iated Ceylon  Home,  she  could 
hardly  sit  up  and  could  only 
slowly,  by  holding  on  to  some- 
thing, struggle  up  on  her  feet 
and  stand  on  legs  that  trembled 
under  her  pitifully  thin  body. 
She  has  a  bright,  alert  mind,  a 
winsome  personality  and  her 
little  heart  is  as  warm  and  kind 
as  an  angel's. 

There  are  lots  of  Hearthas 
in  Ceylon  and  in  India,  just 
across  a  few  miles  of  sea— de- 
serted and  orphaned  children — 
hungry,  neglected  and  home- 
less. Unless  you  could  see  how 
they  look  and  exist,  you  would 
not  believe  life  could  be  so  cruel 
to  a  human  being,  much  less  to 
a  child.  But  your  hand  can  hold 
a  fairy  wand  and  touch  and 
bless  such  a  child,  transform- 
ing some  half  starved  boy  or 


girl  as  Heartha's  whole  life  has 
been  changed.  You  can  "adopt" 
a  Heartha  and  receive  the 
child's  name,  address,  picture 
and  story  and  then  correspond 
with  your  child.  The  cost  is 
the  same  in  all  the  countries 
listed  below,  $10  a  month. 

Christian  Children's  Fund,  incorpo- 
rated in  1938,  with  its  385  affiliated  or- 
phanage schools  in  41  countries,  is  the 
largest  Protestant  orphanage  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  assisting  over  34,000 
children.  It  serves  28  million  meals  a 
year.  It  is  registered  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Aid  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration 
of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is 
experienced,  efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bor- 
neo, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  England,  Finland,  France,  Greece, 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Is- 
rael, Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Ko- 
rea, Lapland,  Lebanon,  Macao,  Malaya, 
Mexico,  Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Portugal,  Puerto  Rico,  Spain, 
Syria,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Thailand, 
Turkey,  United  States,  Vietnam  (Indo- 
china), Western  Germany,  American 
Indians. 


For  Information  write:  Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.  ■ 

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  □  for 
one  year  in 

(Name  Country) 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 
□  first  month  □.  Please  send  me  the 
child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. I  understand  that  I  can  corres- 
pond with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adop- 
tion. 


I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 

help  by  giving  $ 

□  Please  send  me  further  information. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY Zone 

STATE 

Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


Meet  the  British  on  the  train 


You've  heard   about   British   "reserve".    You'll 
find  it  thaws  considerably  in  a  British  Railways 
compartment. 

True,  the  typical  Briton  rarely  slaps  you  on  the 
back.  And  he  won't  start  the  conversation.  But  the 
fact  remains,  the  British  traditionally  like  Americans. 

Comment  on  the  weather  or  ask  a  question  .  .  . 
and  you'll  get  acquainted  readily  ^^^^^^^ 
enough.  Especially  on  the  train. 

Makes  your  trip  more  interesting 
to  meet  the  people  of  the  country, 
don't  you  think?  It's  another  rea- 
son for  seeing  Britain  by  British 
Railways.  The  trains  go  everywhere. 
They're  fast.  They  run  frequently. 


mmmmmmmm 

BRITISH    RAILWAYS 

Thrift  Coupons 


FIRST  CLASS 

34.50-I  OOO   MILES  Appi 


And  for  $1.50  you  get  a  fine,  full  British  meal  that's 
a  bargain. 

Another  bargain,  British  Railways  Thrift  Cou-  ; 
pons.  Buy  them  before  leaving  America,  as  they 
are  not  sold  in  Britain  itself.  Up  to  1000  miles  of 
First  Class  travel  for  only  $34.50;  Second  Class,  $23. 
Rates  vary  in  Canada.  Valid  also  for  Irish  cross- 
channel,  Clyde  and  MacBrayne's 
steamers.  Or  how  about  a  9 -day 
"Guest  Ticket"?  Good  on  any  train 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (except  a 
few  Continental  boat  trains).  First 
Class,  $39;  Second  Class,  $26. 

Make  friends  among  the  British, 
on  British  Railways! 


,  i  j  . 
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Want  "planning"  literature?  Write 
Brit  is'  Railways,  Dept.  F-l.  1 

630  rifth  Avenue,  New  )  ork  20.  \.  I". 


Any  Travel  Agent  can  get  you  British  Railway  Thrift  Coupons. 

BRITISH   RAILWAYS 

OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO     cm 
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A  NEW  START 


IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 


EDMUND    STILLMAN 
AND    WILLIAM    PFAFF 

Two  foreign-policy  experts  argue  that  our  Cold 

War  strategy  is  obsolete  and  based  on  dangerous 

illusions.    They  outline  for  the  Kennedy 

Administration  what  amounts  to  a  revolutionary 

new  approach  to  a  world  seething  with 

revolutions  we  have  been  unable  to  comprehend. 

THE  COLD  WAR  has  now  been  with 
us  for  a  decade  and  a  half.  Its  terms— once 
so  strange— are  now  familiar  as  a  possession,  its 
terrors  almost  banal.  Our  foreign  policy,  for  all 
the  angry  claims  of  contending  parties  and 
politicians,  is  essentially  the  one  drafted  in  1947, 
when  Stalin  confronted  us  across  the  wreckage 
of  postwar  Europe. 

Our  policies  have  not  changed,  yet  the  world 
itself  has  been  transformed  out  of  all  recognition. 
The  alliance  system  this  country  so  laboriously 
constructed  is  disintegrating  before  our  eyes. 
Russia's  primacy  is  daily  challenged  by  Peking. 
The  new  states  of  the  'sixties  resist  our  claims, 
ours  and  the  Russians'  as  well,  question  our  pur- 
poses—and seek  places  of  their  own  in  the  world. 


Perhaps  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  begun  to  un- 
derstand that  their  share  of  history  is  shrinking. 
But  we  Americans  know  that  our  policies  are  in 
disorder,  and  that  the  Administration  which 
takes  office  in  January  must  find  new  points  of 
reckoning  in  order  to  traverse  the  strange  terrain 
that  lies  ahead. 

The  truth  is  that  the  familiar  postwar  world, 
the  bi-polar  world,  is  ended.  The  decade  now 
beginning  will  see  the  power  of  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  diminished  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  It  will  see  China's  strident  rise 
in  Asia,  the  emergence  of  new  states  and  new 
centers  of  power,  quite  probably  of  new  tyran- 
nies. It  will  witness  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  sources  of  national  power,  the  waning  of  the 
industrial  hegemony  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  the  emergence  of  a  world  where 
sheer  size  and  volume  of  production  will  be  a 
commonplace  and  national  quality  will  be  what 
counts. 

This  new  decade  will  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
many-centered  world  not  unlike  the  pre-indus- 
tiial  seventeenth  century,  when  Europe  still 
shared  power  with  the  Osmanlis,  the  Moguls,  the 
empire  of  the  Ch'ings,  and  its  embryonic  tech- 
nology provided  advantages  of  degree  only  and 
not  yet  of  kind.  It  will  be  a  time  of  greater 
complexity  than  we  have  yet  known,  and  of 
original  horrors— but  it  will  also  have  its  consola- 
tions.   For  the  menace  of  Soviet  totalitarianism 
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will  be  challenged,  not  by  America  alone,  but  t>\ 
the  diffusion  of  world  power— by  the  rise  <>l  states 
which,  whatever  then  expressed  beliefs,  will 
stand  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Soviets. 
China  will  threaten  its  neighbors,  surely,  but 
more  by  sheer  physical  Eorce  than  by  the  vitality 
of  its  ideology  Hi  l>\  exerting  any  special  fascina- 
tion over  emerging  Asian  slates;  although  in 
more  distant  Africa,  sale  from  the  immediate 
dice  is  of  Chinese  impel  ialism,  the  example  of  its 
revolution  may  continue  to  radiate  a  pernicious 
glamour. 

\s  America  enters  this  new  decade  ii  must 
make  a  choice.  Either  ii  can  go  on  viewing  the 
world  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  invoking  the 
obsolete  slogans  of  the  'lot  lies  and  'fifties,  lcsist- 
Lne  die  breakup  of  the  world  system  so  pain- 
fully pin  together  to  contain  Russia,  obsessed 
with  a  belief  that  our  supreme  lesl  lies  in  this 
competition  with  Soviet  society.  Or  we  Ameri- 
cans can  seek  some  dispassion,  some  humility  be- 
fore the  inexhaustible  variety  .hm\  challenge  of 
history  and  son  oui  our  problems,  amend  our 
policies,  and  perhaps  turn  to  things  which  are 
more  likely   to  lei  us  put  our  mark  on  the  limes. 

The  bi-polar  world  was  an  anomaly.  At  (he 
close  of  the  second  world  war  onl\  two  siaics 
were  left  with  the  ability  to  lake  decisive  action 
on  the  international  scene.  This  marked  the 
climax  of  a  (rend— the  decline  of  the  Great 
Powers  which  had  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  1900  the  rosier  of  great  stales  in- 
cluded Imperial  Russia.  Ottoman  Turkey, 
France.  Greal  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  Get 
many,  .n\<.\  Japan.  One  b\  one  the)  were  reduced 
b\  the  two  world  wars  until  in  191")  a  new 
Russia  and  a  United  Slates,  lorn  from  isolation 
and  self-conscious  in  iis  maturity,  confronted  one 
another  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  empires.  For 
the  Soviets,  the  meaning  seemed  evident:  only 
one  [lower  stood  against  the  logic  of  Marxist  his 
tory.  Soviet  energy  and  the  dialectic  surely  would 
soon  bring  America's  collapse  and  pass  sole 
leadership  to  Moscow. 

For  America,  this  unexpected  Soviel  threat 
provoked  a  moral  and  intellectual  eiisiv  We 
emerged  with  scars,  bin  with  a  determination  to 
conlioni  and  master  the  challenge:  in  1!M7  we 
intervened  in  Turkey  and  Greece  and  began  the 
program  of  containment.  We  have  since  re- 
mained faithful— -in  oui  fashion— to  thai  strateg) 
dialled  iii  the  greal  debates  ol  thai  time. 

Beginning  containment  with  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses ol  (he  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  Marshall 
Plan— programs  founded  on  a  real  community  of 
interest   that  transcended   the  milium    problem 


alone— we  have  in  the  years  which  have  followed 

tried  vainh  to  duplicate  those  successes  in  other 
places  under  quite  different  conditions.  As  we 
have  become  more  and  mole  engrossed  in  ibis 
conflict  with  i lu-  Soviets,  we  have  confused 
political  and  economic  needs,  and  have  acted  as 
though  symbol  could  stand  in  place  of  fact— as 
though  treaties,  foi  example,  could  manufacture 
rather  than  ratify  true  communities  ol  interest. 
Making  military  aid  into  a  kind  ol  political  cur- 
rency, we  have  distributed  it  with  little  regard 
for  the  realities  of  the  Soviet  military  tin  eat.  and 
in  so  doing  we  have  involved  ourselves— to  our 
embarrassment  — in  local  powei  struggles  and  the 
domestic  affairs  ol  client  states.  We  have  ex- 
pected economic  aid  to  function  as  ,i  social 
palliative,  forgetting  that  if  economic  develop- 
ment is  ideally  a  movement  toward  order,  it 
usually  proceeds  through  disorder— the  destruc- 
tion ol  existing  political  and  social  swenis.  We 
have  expected  political  interventions  to  help, 
rather  than  to  disrupt,  small  and  proud  slates. 
We  have,  iii  short,  lost  our  sense  of  proportion, 
and  our  innocence.  The  undertaking  begun  with 
such  Han  and  promise  is  tailing— not.  to  be  sure, 
in  the  simple  military  containment  of  Rusm.i, 
l)iit  failing  to  gratify  the  vague  but  grandiose  ex- 
pec  lalions  \\e  . iliac  lied  to  it. 

llie  So\ieis  have  no)  been  overcome,  nor  have 
the  Chinese;  the  world  seems  less  than  grateful 
for  our  trouble.  \nd  we  are  as  far  from  settling 
the  dilemmas  of  history  as  we  ever  were. 


THE     PLURAL     WORLD     EMER G E  S 

NOT  only,  we,  but  much  of  the  world,  re- 
main gripped  by  the  old  bi-polar  concep- 
tion ol  international  power.  Yet,  though  not  all 
nations  have  quite  wakened  from  the  trance,  the 
failing  influence  of  Russia  and  America  is  mani- 
fest in  a  whole  series  ol  events  since  the  early 
Tillies.  China  has  dramatically  re-entered  the 
world  stage  and.   b\    the   force  and   radicalism  of 

her  politics,  shocks  the  Communis!  establishment 
itself.  Eastern  Europe  since  1956  is  not,  and  is 
unlikely  again  to  be,  the  dark  and  sullen  oc- 
cupation /one  il  was  in  Stalin's  day.  France  and 
Greal  Britain  have  reasserted  their  independent 
roles  in  the  world.  The  Sue/  affair  was  a  defeat 
for  them:  but  it  was  not  the  paroxysm  ol  dying 
empires,  for  since  1956  France  and  Britain  have 
grown  stronger,  not  weaker.  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
with  his  atomic  bond),  his  magisterial  indiffer- 
ence to  NATO,  his  European  policy  and  dis- 
tinctive  approaches  to  Khrushchev,  seizes  (he 
imagination   oi    the  world.    Britain  consistently 
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takes  diplomatic  initiatives  which  the  United 
States  is  compelled  to  follow.  Germany  and 
Japan  are  fast  acquiring  the  material  resources 
for  independent  roles  and  while  they  hesitate 
now  over  the  implications,  it  would  be  rash  to 
expect  them  to  remain  in  our  tutelage  very  much 
longer.  The  whole  of  Western  Europe  is  a  flour- 
ishing economy.  The  movement  toward  integra- 
tion is  far  from  exhausted:  as  an  integrated 
system  Europe  will  have  the  capacity  to  equal 
Russia  and  America,  and  when  total  intellectual 
resources  are  counted,   to  do  rather  more. 

The  age  of  nuclear  plenty  is  now  approaching. 
Its  effects  can  be  seen  in  Europe  where  Great 
Britain  not  onl)  has  its  own  nuclear  arsenal  hut 
a  powerful  and  skillful  RAF  strategic  bomber 
command.  Aircraft  ma\  become  increasingly 
obsolete  over  the  next  few  years  hut  Skybolt  and 
Polaris— and  the  rocket  technology  they  represent 
—will  become  available  for  independent  use 
within  the  same  period.  France  has  its  own 
atomic  weapon.  NATO  as  a  whole  is  con- 
sidering a  nuclear-rocket  system  under  European 
authority. 

The  consequences  of  this  diffusion  of  nuclear 
power  for  the  military  balance  in  the  world  are 
quite  incalculable.  For  like  gunpowder  in  an- 
other age.  nuclear  weapons  must  have  the 
eventual  effect  of  making  the  small  the  equal  of 
the  great.  It  was  not  the  feudal  prince  who 
needed  the  gunpowder  to  keep  his  status.  Instead 
it  ushered  in  the  age  of  democracy  and  revolu- 
tion by  giving  peasant  and  proletarian  armies 
the  means  to  destroy  the  cumbersome  and  costly 
panoply  of  feudal  war. 

Similarly  the  long-range  effect  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  American 
and  Russian  share  of  power.  As  continental 
states,  disposing  of  vast  conventional  resources 
and  armies,  they  had  no  need  for  these  exotic 
weapons,  though  the  short-range  effect  was  to 
increase  their  stature  in  the  world. 

The  diffusion  of  nuclear  power  will  go  on  un- 
less it  can  be  arrested  by  the  kind  of  weapons- 
control  system  the  world  has  thus  far  been  unable 
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to  enforce.  The  prospects  a  if  not  easy.   America, 

Britain,  ami  Riism'.i  have  an  unspoken  interest  in 
suspending  the  nuclear  race.  Whether  the)  can 
express  that  interest  in  a  valid  nuc  lear  control 
s\stein  will  he  one  of  the  crucial  questions  of  (he 
coining  year— not  only  because  of  the  catastro- 
phe that  would  result  from  the  use  of  these 
weapons  hut  because  of  the  paralysis  they  now 
impose  on  politics  and  diplomacy.  Because  their 
violence  is  radically  disproportionate  to  any 
politically  meaningful  use,  these  weapons  tend  to 
deprive  states  of  cf]cctix>c  power. 

The  unchecked  diffusion  of  nuclear  power 
would  provide  small  states  with  a  kind  of  parity 
with  the  great,  just  as  French  and  British  nuclear 
systems  today  impose  serious  inhibitions  on 
Soviet  policv.  The  very  violence  of  the  new 
weapons  may  in  time  give  the  smaller  and 
the  emergent  nations  increasing  freedom  of 
maneuver. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  prospects  of  a 
nuclear-arms  race  will  become  more  fearful  as 
the  pooi  nations  reach  industrial  maturity.  It 
is  now  impossible  to  foresee  the  styles  of  govern- 
ment and  the  kinds  of  internal  pressures  that  will 
develop  in  these  potential  great  powers.  It  is 
not,  however,  difficult  to  visualize  the  fantastic 
dangers  of  a  world  in  which  they  all  share 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  United  States 
has  been  hard  put  to  solve  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  while  we  were  sure  that  attack 
could  come  from  one  nation  alone.  The  prob- 
lems of  deterrence  that  will  arise  when  attack 
might  come  from  any  direction  are  staggering. 

Indeed,  as  the  world  changes,  it  may  be  that 
the  chief  clear-cut  authority  left  to  the  United 
States  and  Russia  is  their  temporary  ability  to 
impose  effective  arms  control  on  the  world  if 
they  want  to. 

"The  common  objective,"  Walt  Rostow  has 
written,  "would  be  to  make  the  system  of  arms 
control  so  solid  and  secure  over  the  coming 
decades  that,  as  these  massive  new  nations— China 
and  those  to  the  south— come  into  maturity,  they 
enter  a  world  of  orderly  politics  rather  than 
one  where  the  power  struggle  persists  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  still  one  of  the 
pawns." 

But  the  time  in  which  such  an  embargo 
remains  possible  is  very  short,  and  the  new  Ad- 
ministration must  quickly  make  a  vigorous  it 
tempt  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  their  interests 
as  well  as  ours  require  a  valid  control  system. 
One  cannot  be  too  optimistic  that  this  attempt 
will  succeed.  The  Russians— and  we— have  vested 
interests  in  the  maintenance  of  the  weapons  race. 
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They  certainly  -will  view  with  suspicion  the  open- 
ing of  Russian  society  to  inspections  from  the 
West,  and  may  be  reluctant  to  convert  their 
economy  from  the  hard  austerity  necessary  to 
maintain  Soviet  military  posture  to  a  more 
permissive  system  emphasizing  high  mass  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services.  And  in  our  own 
country  there  is  a  political  and  social  inertia 
resisting  suspension  of  the  arms  race  and  the 
change  in  national  life  it  implies.  Therefore,  to 
find  agreement  on  this  overriding  issue  would  be 
a  diplomatic  feat  of  unprecedented  proportions. 
But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves— and  to  the  world— 
to  try,  and  to  try  with  all  our  imagination  and 
determination. 

POLICIES     FOR     THE     NEW     AGE 

A  NATION  which  seeks  to  respond  intel- 
ligently to  this  transformed  world  must 
first  ask  what  it  wants  for  itself.  A  meaningful 
strategy  will  have  to  keep  within  our  resources. 
Not  only  do  our  present  policies  commit  us  to  a 
siege  along  the  entire  periphery  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  world,  but  we  have  also,  as  a  nation  com- 
mitted to  an  apocalyptic  struggle,  been  living 
beyond  our  emotional  means.  The  truth  is  that 
we  are  blindly  dominated  by  our  sense  of  vast 
cause— by  the  conviction  that  every  episode  in  the 
factional  fights  of  Thailand  or  the  communal 
squabbles  of  Lebanon  is  an  episode  in  the  Last 
Days. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  this  illusion  which 
afflicts  us.  Never  before  in  our  history  have  we 
indulged  in  the  fantasy  of  universal  competence 
and  universal  responsibility.  This  is  the  legacy 
of  the  ideological  politics  of  the  "thirties  and  the 
moral  fervor  of  the  second  world  war.  for  as 
Charles  de  Gaulle  remarked  in  his  memoirs. 
when  the  United  States  renounced  its  isolation- 
ism it  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and 
sought  to  institute  a  "permanent  s\stem  of  inter- 
vention by  international  law." 

It  is  time  to  admit  that  the  American  destiny, 
however  imposing,  is  more  modest  than  universal 
responsibility.  So  are  our  genuine  needs.  Our 
first  concern  is  sheer  survival,  the  conditions  of 
sc(  in  ily  in  which  we  can  grow  and  flourish.  This 
means  a  willingness  to  prevent  the  Soviets  and 
the  Chinese  from  forcing  their  ideological  con- 
victions to  a  milita  \  climax.  This  is  not  a  cheap 
responsibility.  It  involves  not  only  the  nuclear 
deterrent— sterile  in  itself,  though  the  necessary 
shelter  for  politics— but  also  stronger  conven- 
tional forces,  capable  of  being  used  for  politically 
meaningful    tasks.    Vet   while   survival    requires 


greater  and  more  flexible  military  force  than  we 
now  possess,  it  does  not  mean  a  neurotic  concern 
with  the  military  threat  alone,  nor  with  the  im- 
agined capacity  of  our  enemies  to  subvert 
healthy,  functioning  societies.  If  we  need  to  re- 
main strong,  there  is  an  equally  pressing  need  to 
disengage  psychologically  from  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese. 

With  survival  our  first  concern,  our  second 
concern  is  to  seek  a  congenial  order  in  the 
world.  This  does  not  mean  a  world  in  the 
American  image.  No  nation  can  find  fulfillment 
for  another:  in  South  Korea,  for  example,  it  has 
not  been  America's  efforts  but  those  of  the 
Koreans  which  have  given  that  country  its  first 
real  chance  of  success.  Neither  inventing  nor 
exterminating  a  nation  is  easy  for  strangers.  The 
artifice  of  Liberia  has  taken  more  than  a  century 
to  put  down  the  shallowest  of  roots,  while  Poland 
has  been  incorrigibly  Poland  throughout  a  thou- 
sand \ears  of  conquest  and  gravestones.  Nor  is 
our  future  necessarily  one  of  a  universal  rule  of 
law,  a  federation  of  world  states,  or  even  a 
parliamentary  ride  in  the  high  Himalayas  or  the 
Niger  delta— however  gratifying  such  remote 
eventualities  might  be. 

Our  interest  lies  with  the  growth  of  authentic 
states  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs, 
responsive  to  their  own  needs  and  character, 
willing  to  take  a  responsible  role  in  the  concerns 
of  their  regions.  Such  states  need  not  be  allied 
to  us.  or  even  especiallv  friendly,  so  long  as 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  assure  that  no  single 
power  or  combination  of  powers  can  enforce 
dominance  in  the  world. 

Such  states  will  serve  our  interests  better  than 
clients  or  reluctant  allies.  Thev  cannot  be 
authentic,  true  to  their  native  genius,  without 
asserting  their  will  to  independence  by  resisting 
the  encroachment  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  in- 
fluence. Few  states  or  peoples  willingly  hand 
themselves  over  to  strangers  or  welcome  subver- 
sion— certainh  not.  as  events  have  shown,  India, 
or  Egypt,  or  Iraq. 

We  are  not.  of  course,  morally  or  intellectually 
isolated.  We  prefer  a  world  of  states  where  the 
values  we  respect  are  held  by  others,  where  states 
are  energetic  and  serious  and  thus  enrich  our 
lives  and  the  culture  we  know.  With  such  slates 
we  can  have  a  special  relationship,  as  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have  been  involved 
in  the  progress— and  aberrations— of  Europe  and 
the  British  Commonwealth.  That  relationship 
has  been  neither  simple  nor  peaceful,  but  it  has 
been  different  in  kind  from  our  relationship  with 
cultures  which,   though   we  may  deeply   respect 
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them,  we  do  not  really  comprehend.  We  and 
India  know  one  another  to  the  degree  that  we 
share  in,  and  have  shaped,  a  British  culture.  But 
the  India  of  the  Lord  Buddha,  of  Vishnu  and 
Shiva,  is  essentially  closed  to  us.  and  we  would 
do  well  to  respect  that  fact. 

THE     NEXT     TEN     YEARS 

IF  \  plural  world  is  inevitable,  then  vital 
stales  are  what  we  want  and  we  can  do  much 
to  encourage  them.  The  American  capacity  to 
shape  the  emerging  pattern  of  power  is  very 
large,  though  it  is  not  infinite.  By  determined 
action  we  can  speed  those  developments  favor- 
able to  us.  and  so  help  restore  conditions  in 
which  an  intelligent  diplomacy  can  function 
frech  and  successfully. 

The  three  areas  which  will  pose  the  most 
critical  problems  for  a  new  American  administra- 
tion obviously  are  Russia.  China,  and  the  rising 
stales  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  Soj'iet  Union.  The  seven  years  since 
Stalin's  death  have  transformed  Russia— if  not 
out  of  recognition,  still  so  profoundly  as  to  con- 
found those  experts  who  claimed  to  understand 
this  strange  societv  best.  Those  supposedly  im- 
mutable features  of  the  Soviet  system— the  "per- 
manent purge,"  the  supremacy  of  the  police,  the 
total  prohibition  of  foreign  contacts,  the  slave- 
labor  camps,  in  short  the  absolute  reliance  on 
terror— all  these  are  gone  or  much  mitigated. 
The  next  ten  years  will  almost  certainly  ac- 
celerate the  trend. 

The  realities  of  Soviet  power  today  are  the 
reverse  of  1947,  when  the  Cold  War  began. 
Then,  in  Ccorge  Kennan's  phrase,  Russia  was  a 
state  "capable  of  exporting  its  enthusiasms  and 
of  radiating  the  strange  charm  of  its  primitive 
political  vitality  but  unable  to  back  up  those 
articles  of  export  by  the  real  evidences  of  material 
power  and  prosperity."  Sputnik,  Lunik,  and 
intercontinental  missiles  have  voided  that 
prophecy;  nor  is  the  economy  so  Spartan  as  it 
used  to  be. 

But  the  Soviets  have  paid  a  price.  It  is  the 
ideology,  the  "primitive  political  vitality,"  which 
is  weakening.  The  passion  is  vanished  from  the 
doctrine,  and  Khrushchev  is  more  concerned  with 
the  painful  reconciling  of  old  slogans  with  new 
facts  than  he  is  with  relighting  the  zeal  of  the 
Bolshevik  'twenties.  And  the  Soviets,  whatever 
their  military  conquests  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
war,  have  had  little  luck  in  exporting  their  cul- 
ture and  their  ways. 

More  and  more  the  Soviet  Union  takes  on  the 


look  of  a  quasi-normal  civilian  soc  ict\  (and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  it  is  ,\  civilian  state— the  great 
Soviel  careers  are  not  made  in  the  army).  Russia 
today  is  a  have  state,  a  nation  with  a  great  deal 
io  lose.  It  is  China  that  now  carries  the-  zealot 
banner.  Indeed,  the  Soviel  leaders  seem  embar- 
rassed and  imcasN  at  China's  aggressive  and 
puritanical  Communism;  the)  are  likely  to  grow 
more  so. 

As  for  a  new  crisis  of  succession,  it  is  worth 
recalling  that  the  absence  of  legal  forms  is  not 
epiite  the  same  thing  as  an  instability  of  the 
societv  itself.  Legitimacy  may  lake  odd  forms: 
The  struggle  for  power  may  actually  provide  a 
Darwinian  selection  of  the  fittest.  Of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  sixty-five  were  assassinated, 
twelve  died  in  convent  or  prison,  eighteen  were 
mutilated— yet  the  empire  endured  a  thousand 
years. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  the  con- 
tinuing streak  of  ideological  messianism  in  Soviet 
policv,  nor  the  obstinate  ignorance  with  which 
the  Soviets  view  history  and  politics.  Pragmatism 
and  irrationality  are  tightly  twisted  together  in 
their  ethos.  But  normality  too  is  a  powerful 
force.  The  demonic  energy  of  a  totalitarian  state 
depends  on  the  unfailing  maintenance  of  the 
fictions  by  which  it  accounts  for  history.  When 
this  psychotic  world  is  opened  to  the  ordinary 
and  the  practical,  and  the  machinery  of  total 
control  slowly  falls  into  disrepair,  as  seems  to  be 
happening  in  Russia,  there  is  ground  for  hope. 

We  have  paid  a  stiff  price  for  our  own  illusion- 
ist thinking  about  Russia.  We  have  both  held  this 
adversary  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  imputed 
to  it  a  power  beyond  that  of  any  mundane  state. 
Soviet  society  will  continue   to  grow   and  score 


The   Year  Changes  in  the  City 

I  see  nothing  before  me 
But  the  dark  wing 
Of  a  policeman, 
And  I  hear  nothing 
But  a  violet 
Dragging  its  chains. 

It  is  only  underground  that  I  hear 
The  muffled  cry  of  a  tree, 
A  vixen  laboring  to  bear 
Ghosts  in  her  sleep. 

— James  Wright 
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impressive  quantitative  successes.  Its  military 
potential  will  remain  formidable  for  a  long  time 
to  come— indeed,  the  great  danger  is  that  as  the 
Soviet  leaders  meet  frustrations  in  this  emerging 
plural  world  they  will  turn  again  to  the  violence 
which  has  given  them  their  only  true  successes. 
But  the  opportunities  for  violence  are  not  un- 
limited, nor  is  it  so  certain  that  the\  can  score 
qualitative  successes  to  match  their  victories  of 
scale. 


THE     RISING     POWERS 

China.  The  new  riddle  is  China:  the  Soviets 
are  an  open  society  compared  with  this.  Yet  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  few  observations  about  this 
terrifying  nation  and  identify  a  few  of  the  forces 
which  will  affect  her  in  the  next  decade.  The 
first  thing  that  needs  saying  is  that  if  Soviet 
society  is  curiously  of  a  piece  with  the  Russian 
past,  still  more  is  this  true  of  China.  We  have 
deluded  ourselves  for  years  with  the  image  of 
fdial  China,  pacifist  China,  the  China  of  Con- 
fucius, Chuang-tze,  and  the  Sung  painters'  inner 
eye.  There  is  another  China:  the  China  of  the 
military  dynasties— the  Han,  the  T'ang,  of  Ch'in 
Shih  Huang  Ti,  the  First  Universal  Emperor, 
who  willed  that  the  whole  world  be  walled  off 
and  saw  it  done.  This  is  the  China  of  Pan  Ch'ao, 
who  burned  the  oases  of  central  Asia  and  ground 
their  palaces  to  dust. 

"Let  China  sleep,"  said  Napoleon.  "When  she 
wakes  the  world  will  be  sorry."  We  have  wakened 
her— we,  the  Russians,  the  Japanese,  the  British. 
To  confront  this  postindustrial  age,  she  has  seized 
on  the  worst  of  her  past— the  traditions  of  cen- 
tralized autocracy,  bureaucratic  oppression,  al- 
liance between  ideology  and  the  state— and  fused 
it  with  a  terrible  corruption  of  the  Western 
Faustian  dream.  If  there  is  any  consolation  in 
this  awesome  spectacle  it  is  that  this  is  a  national 
Communism  of  a  peculiarly  unedilving  sort: 
China's  Asian  neighbors,  who  have  always  re- 
sisted her,  are  unlikely  to  wish  to  emulate  this 
tragedy,  however  rapidly  Chinese  steel  produc- 
tion may  rise.  As  for  Africans,  though  they  may 
be  dazzled  by  the  specious  analogies  between 
China's  "colonial"  past  and  their  own,  geography 
and  logistics  tend  to  protect  them.  It  is  one 
thing  lor  China  to  seek  influence  abroad;  it  is 
quite  another  to  attempt  to  seize  power.  The 
latter  will  be  resisted  by  nationalist  forces  if  the 
new  nations  are  true  to  themselves,  and  in  Africa 
the  Chinese  are  in  a  poor  position  to  apply 
military  pressures. 

One  by  one.  the  Burmese,  the  Thais,  the  Indo- 


nesians, the  Indians  have  turned  against  China. 
If  the  Japanese  still  keep  their  illusions,  it  is 
because  we  Americans  have  too  long  shielded 
them  from  taking  responsibility  For  themselves. 

The  military  containment  of  China  is  likely 
to  prove  the  most  vexing  problem  of  the  next 
decade,  although  it  is  just  possible  that  we  and 
the  Russians  will  find  a  tacit  common  interest  in 
checking  the  Chinese.  There  is  no  need  to 
postulate  war  between  Russia  and  China  to  ad- 
mit the  likelihood  of  sharpening  antagonisms 
between  them.  They  are  an  ill-matched  pair: 
their  phases  of  revolutionary  development  are 
dissimilar:  one  is  land-rich,  the  other  is  land- 
poor.  Most  important,  the  geography  of  history 
has  placed  the  Soviets  adjacent  to  a  stabili/ed 
front— Europe.  In  Asia  the  situation  that  tempts 
the  Chinese  is  still  fluid.  If  tensions  between 
these  two  powers  are  further  exacerbated  over 
the  next  ten  years,  economic  interest  alone  will 
not  hold  the  Chinese:  it  did  not  hold  Tito. 

And  China's  other  frontiers  are  not  so  easily 
crossed.  She  can.  of  course,  launch  a  simple 
assault  on  Asia,  and  if  this  is  prevented  it  will 
not  be  SEATO  which  does  it.  The  United  States 
will  go  to  war  for  neutral  India  as  resolutely— 
or  reluctantly— as  for  Thailand.  The  Chinese 
know  this,  and  they  must  also  know  that  their 
neighbors  will  resist.  Neither  military  action  nor 
an  eventual  nuclear  blackmail  is  likelv  to  be 
profitable  for  them  so  long  as  the  Western  powers 
offer  Asian  states  alternatives  and  support.  As 
for  the  whole  range  of  subversive  and  irregular 
military  operations  beyond  their  borders,  na- 
tionalism again  blocks  them.  As  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  acknowledged,  an  irregular  campaign  is 
futile  without  political  support  in  the  war  zone, 
and  the  events  of  the  past  thirteen  years  have 
supported  this  notable  theorist  of  guerrilla  war. 
Where  nationalism  has  found  expression  in 
authentic  governments— in  Burma,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Malaya— the  Communists  have  failed. 

The  best  hope  for  a  military  check  on  China 
lies  in  implicit  Western  guarantees  for  a  cordon 
of  vigorous  national  states  along  her  eastern  and 
southern  frontiers.  The  transformation  of  geo- 
political terms  in  the  world  is,  in  the  long  run, 
no  more  favorable  to  China  than  to  any  other 
aggressive  power.  Japan,  a  unique  nation  of  vast 
capabilities,  will  assert  itself  again  within  the 
decade— indeed,  it  is  already  doing  so.  In  time 
Indian  power  will  grow,  and  even  today  India 
ought  not  to  be  underestimated  as  an  experi- 
enced military  power  entrenched  behind  its 
mountain  barrier. 

\n  for  recognition  and  China's  relation  to  the 
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United  Nations,  unilateral  concessions  can  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  It  may  be  true  that  diplomatic 
recognition  and  admission  to  the  UN  ought  t<>  be 
ethically  neutral,  but  in  fad  thev  are  not  because 
we  have  given  them  value.  The\  should  be 
understood  lor  exactly  what  the)  are:  ol  symbolic 
importance  to  China,  bargaining  counters  lor  the 
West.  II  thev  can  he  traded  for  meaningful 
Chinese  concessions— a  release  of  Western  pris- 
oners, an  abatement  of  pressures  on  Taiwan, 
some  significant  opening  into  the  Chinese 
fortress,  acceptance  of  nuclear  control— then  thev 
should  he  traded.  Rut  as  mere  gestures  of  recon- 
ciliation they  are  likely  only  to  be  despised. 

PRICKLY     VARIETY 

The  Neic  Nations.  We  have  learned  by  now— 
in  the  CAR.  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq— that  neutral- 
ism is  no  necessary  prelude  to  a  Soviet  seizure 
of  power.  The  British  have  lost  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  French  in  North  Africa,  but 
Russia,  whatever  its  gains,  has  not  succeeded  in 
dominating  this  area. 

If  we  face  the  implications  of  a  plural  world 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  while  the  assertion 
of  independent  roles  in  the  world  by  these  new 
states  has  upset  our  preconceptions  and  chal- 
lenged our  rather  presumptuous  vision  of  what 
the  world  ought  to  be,  Communism  by  contrast 
has  been  fundamentally  challenged.  The  Com- 
munists, set  on  making  a  unitary  world,  now 
must  overpower  not  merely  a  single  system  but 
a  bewildering  variety  of  Titos,  Nassers,  Kassims, 
and  Nkrumahs— all  of  them  delighted  to  be 
aided,  prickly  when  challenged,  and  irrevocably 
committed  to  nationalism. 

Inhibited  as  they  are  by  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation— a  threat  that  hangs  over  us  all — 
the  Russians  have  sought  to  develop  new  tactics 
in  these  areas.  They  have  reversed  Clausewitz' 
famous  dictum— that  "war  is  the  continuation  of 
policy  by  other  means"— so  that,  in  effect,  it  is 
war  that  they  seek  to  wage  by  the  traditional,  and 
not  so  traditional,  means  of  policy.  Thev  have 
employed  a  melange  of  economic  and  technical 
aid,  arms  gifts,  political  flattery,  and  diplomatic 
support,  and  on  occasion  (as  in  the  Congo)  ill- 
considered  and  abortive  attempts  at  subversion. 

So  far,  the  new  Soviet  strategists  have  no 
special  reason  to  be  encouraged.  To  collapse  the 
precarious  Western  position  in  these  regions, 
acting  in  alliance  with  nationalism,  has  proved 
relatively  easy.  Nationalism,  however,  is  a  weapon 
with  another  edge.  When  Soviet  tacticians  have 
turned  against  a  national  movement,  they  have 


been  rebuffed.  This  is,  of  course,  no  grounds  for 
Western   complacence.     It    remains   to   be   seen 

whether  the  new  countries  of  the  Middle  Fast 
and  Africa  can  achieve  stability  in  their  present 
forms,  espec  ialh  those  whose  claims  to  "national" 
roots  are  sketchy,  whose  economies  arc  beg- 
garized,  whose  elites  lack  the  training  to  carry 
out  the  radical  transformations  their  economies 
require. 

Hut  whether  or  not  the  poor  countries  survive 
in  their  present  form,  there  is  an  encouraging 
absence  of  naivete  and  a  strong  wariness  about 
Soviet  intentions  even  in  some  of  the  most 
wretched  areas.  Rubles  have  not  automatically 
bought  friendship  any  more  than  dollars.  In- 
deed, there  is  perhaps  some  naivete  in  Russia's 
own  policies.  If  the  thousands  of  students  from 
poor  countries  now  in  Moscow  learn  their  les- 
sons well,  if  those  countries  now  engaging  in 
Soviet  barter  can  make  effective  use  of  their  new 
machinery,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  growth  of  independent  states 
increasingly  able  to  shape  their  own  destinies, 
unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  the  Russian  orbit. 

In  any  event,  we  in  America  ought  to  look 
very  carefully  at  what  is  happening  in  some  of 
these  emerging  states.  We  have  been  too  quick 
to  identify  the  disorderly  politics  of  these  regions 
with  Communism.  There  is  something  quite  new 
here,  a  politics  which  rlaitns  an  ideology,  but 
does  not  have  one  in  any  rigorous  sense;  a  politics 
based  much  more  significantly  on  popular  emo- 
tion than  we  like,  where  propaganda— the  whole 
apparatus  of  mass  meetings,  television  marathons, 
street  demonstrations— has  a  fundamental  role 
in  the  quest  for  governmental  legitimacy.  The 
style  is  often  hysteria,  the  government  impulsive, 
the  policy  highly  symbolic.  We  see  it  in  Iraq 
and  Cuba  and  the  Congo  today,  and  we  are 
likely  to  sec  more  of  it.  A  party  with  purpose 
and  discipline  works  at  an  advantage  in  these 
disrupted  states,  but  not  in  the  long  run  a  party 
such  as  the  Communists  whose  ultimate  appeal 
is  to  a  foreign  power.  The  next  ten  years  may 
produce  some  most  unpleasant  regimes  in  the  re- 
surgent areas  of  the  world,  but  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  regimes  that  genuinely  threaten  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  the  United  States,  nor  will 
they  justify  the  indignation  this  country  has 
wasted  on  Cuba. 

Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  may  become  a  kind  of 
petty  client  of  Russia's,  a  potentially  formidable 
forward  base  for  political  warfare,  encouraging 
disorder  in  Latin  America  and  supplying 
tangible  aid  to  dissident  movements,  hut  it  will 
hardly    be    a    Soviet    military    bastion     in     the 
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Caribbean.  Nor  can  a  too-close  alliance  between 
Castro  and  the  Soviets  do  anything  but  rob 
Cuba  of  the  glamour  attached  to  its  contest  with 
the  American  goliath— as  even  Castro's  radical 
advisers  give  signs  of  beginning  to  understand. 
Even  in  Cuba  the  Soviet  presence  mav  stimulate 
nationalist  antibodies  as  it  has  done  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  beyond  America  to  understand  this 
emergent  nationalism.  As  a  developed  state  with 
a  fundamental  commitment  to  order,  we  are 
incapable  of  giving  unqualified  inspiration  and 
support  to  a  nationalism  which  more  often  than 
not  is  xenophobic  and  hysterical,  but  we  cannot 
be  true  to  ourselves  when  we  blindly  resist  change 
in  the  name  of  anti-Communism,  especially  if 
our  political  and  economic  policies  have  given 
legitimate  cause  for  bitterness.  We  too  have 
revolutionary  roots  and  sympathies,  and  should 
be  able  to  see  ourselves  through  the  eyes  of 
countries  that  have  deep  resentments  against  us. 

In  dealing  with  the  poor  nations,  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  some  of  the  deepest  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  problems  of  our  own  mass 
industrial  society  have  not  yet  been  solved.  And 
we  have  material  failures:  a  migrant  labor 
scandal  of  breath-taking  proportions,  desolate 
mining  towns  and  cities  stripped  of  industry, 
terrifying  slums  and  poverty.  Our  affluence  itself 
is  deadening  and  in  a  way  corrupting.  The  rela- 
tion this  has  to  our  role  in  the  revolutionary 
world  was  defined  by  Walter  Lippmann  when  he 
said  of  our  dealings  with  Latin  America: 

The  sense  of  equality  which  can  breed 
friendship  will  come  when  we  dispel  the  no- 
tion that  our  neighbors  are  undeveloped  and 
struggling,  while  we  are  developed  and  are 
virtually  a  perfected  model  of  a  free  societv. 
If  this  country  becomes  again  the  scene  of  a 
movement  to  improve  and  reform  and  develop 
itself,  we  shall  again  win  friends  abroad  and 
influence  them.  It  is  no  accident  but  the  very 
nature  of  human  affairs  that  in  the  times  when 
we  have  been  most  liked  and  respected  abroad, 
as  under  the  two  Roosevelts  and  Wilson,  we 
were  the  least  smug  about  our  own  affairs  and 
the  least  satisfied  with  ourselves. 


POLICIES 

FOR     A     PLURAL     WORLD 

VIEWED  in  etrospect  the  fifteen  years 
past  seem  almost  like  a  pointless  agony. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  break  up  the  Soviet 
empire;  they  have  noi  subverted  the  West.  All 
our  exertions,  the  menace  and  strain,  have  ended 
in  stalemate.   Now  the  very  terms  oi  the  Strug 


are  changed.  This  is  disappointing,  but  Ameri- 
cans at  last  are  caught  up  in  history  and  will 
have  to  learn  to  take  the  long  view. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  fate  of  the  great 
ideological  conflicts  to  end  by  becoming  irrele- 
vant. The  passions  which  led  Bv/antines  to 
choose  death  rather  than  submit  to  the 
Trinitarian  doctrines  of  the  Western  Church 
subsided:  the  brutal  religious  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv  were  succeeded  bv  the  genteel 
deism  of  the  eighteenth.  This  was  not.  as  is  so 
often  argued,  a  matter  of  synthesis  between  the 
contending  ideologies.  It  was  simplv  that  other 
matters  had  begun  to  demand  men's  attention. 

There  has  been  such  a  shift  in  our  lifetime. 
We  have  been  living  through  the  last  paroxysm 
of  a  dying  ideological  age.  The  students  rioting  in 
the  streets  of  Ankara.  Baghdad.  Havana,  Tokvo 
—or  Budapest— do  not  fit  the  old  categories  of 
"right"  and  "left,"  Communist.  Fascist.  Nazi, 
black  shirt,  brown  shirt,  or  red.  The  very  irrele- 
vance of  old  slogans  is  part  of  the  reason  for  our 
anxiety. 

For  Americans  the  first  lesson  in  all  this  is 
time's  ability  to  shift  the  scenes,  to  blur,  to 
transpose  events  to  another  kev.  Therefore  as  a 
practical  matter  it  is  not  always  a  foolish  policy 
merely  to  buy  time.  Time  has  worked  for  us— in 
Greece,  in  Cyprus,  in  Western  Europe,  in  Iraq, 
in  the  Soviet  empire  itself. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  since  we  as  a  nation 
are  mainly  political  and  not  ideological— a  plural 
societv  capable  of  living  with  ambiguitv  and 
difference— there  are  forces  in  the  world  working 
in  our  favor.  In  the  new  age  of  diffusion  of 
power  it  is  the  Russians  who  are  committed  to 
reducing  this  splendid  variety  to  a  unity;  and 
here  they  are  likely  to  meet  their  surest  defeat. 

Beyond  this  there  are  no  certain  lessons,  no 
rules.  But  a  new  American  policy  would  ac- 
celerate the  growth  of  this  independent  spirit, 
this  pluralism  of  power  which  will  hold  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  in  check  more  surely 
than  our  failing  alliances. 

Investment.  We  can  speed  the  emergence  of 
this  plural  world  bv  wise  use  of  investment  re- 
sources, but  here  the  problems  are  far  more  com- 
plex than  main  seem  to  realize.  It  is  true  that 
much  larger  amounts  <>l  skill  and  capital  should 
flow  from  the  rich  nations  to  the  poorer  if  the 
latter  arc  to  avoid  that  artificial  depression  of 
living  standards  and  the  forced  labor  that  the 
So\iets  and  Chinese  have  pioneered.  But  the 
crucial  questions  turn  on  how  the  aid  will  be 
put  to  use. 

It  is.  lor  example,  fundamental  to  any  effective 
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;iid  program  that  it  be  framed  with  a  view  to 

long-term  growth  and  provided  to  the  country 
involved  on  a  continuing  basis.  Local  leaders 
cannot  be  expected  to  reform  their  economies 
effectively  while  tensely  depending  on  year-to- 
\  en  handouts.  We  have  dissipated  millions 
through  random  investment  but  still  have  not 
learned  this  basic  lesson. 

Nor  have  we  learned  the  equally  fundamental 
principle  that  aid  in  itself  is  useless,  indeed 
damaging,  unless  local  governments  are  truly 
determined  to  convert  their  stagnant  societies 
to  a  modern  industrial  system  even  at  the  cost 
of  eclipsing  the  old  social  order.  To  use  aid 
funds  to  shore  up  narrow-minded  elites  can  only 
delay  reform  and  hurt  American  interests.  This 
often  will  mean  the  eclipse  or  destruction  of  the 
old  ruling  class. 

In  many  of  the  poorer  countries,  the  immedi- 
ate need  is  not  for  large  sums  of  capital  but 
rather  for  expert  advice  on  how  to  educate,  im- 
prove agricultural  methods,  and  create  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  industrial  revolution 
can  get  under  way.  Such  programs  are  a  neces- 
sary investment  in  a  secure  international  econ- 
omy. But  it  is  a  mistake  to  confuse  them  with 
our  diplomacy.  They  are  more  successfully  ad- 
ministered by  a  supranational  agency  like  the 
UN  which  can  more  easily  provide  continuity 
and  whose  technicians  will  be  more  welcome. 

Finally  we  cannot  afford  to  be  indiscriminate, 
because  we  simply  do  not  have  enough  capital 
to  satisfy  every  country  that  needs  it.  A  new 
American  policy,  aware  of  the  world's  developing 
pluralism,  would  provide  massive  injections  of 
capital  to  a  few  promising  nations  which  are,  in 
Professor  Rostow's  phrase,  starting  the  "take-off" 
— i.e.,  beginning  to  achieve  self-sustaining  mo- 
mentum as  industrial  nations— and  are  capable  of 
significantly  affecting  the  balance  of  power.  To- 
day India  and  Brazil  are  obvious  candidates  for 
such  assistance,  and  perhaps  also  a  revitalized 
Turkey.  Poland  could  benefit  enormously  from 
such  aid,  and  might  in  fact  make  a  decisive 
change  in  the  frozen  pattern  of  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  countries  like  India  we  must 
act  quickly.  Effective  investment  in  poor  Asian 
and  Latin  American  countries  will  grow  much 
more  difficult  as  their  populations  expand.  If 
we  are  to  provide  not  mere  subsistence  help,  but 
the  capital  funds  that  will  make  the  decisive 
difference  in  the  future  of  these  countries,  we 
must  lose  no  time. 

Bases.  We  should  withdraw  from  our  overseas 
bases  as  rapidly  as  advancing  military  technology 
permits;    for    these    bases— for   which    we    often 


claim  symbolic  value— increasingly  are  political 
liabilities.  The  ICBM,  the  Polaris  submarine, 
the  1V70  jet  bomber,  and  reconnaissani  e  satellites 
eventuall)  cm  provide  a  nuclear-deterrent  force 
independent  of  elaborate  foreign  installations. 
Re-equipping  our  conventional  force  and  a  re- 
vision of  military  doctrine  can  provide  us  with 
a  non-nuclear  force  in  being,  where  needed,  with 
less  dependence  on  overseas  staging  areas  and 
centers  of  supply. 

Alliances.  There  is  no  need  for  an  abrupt 
cancellation  of  treaties.  Those  that  were  valid 
in  the  first  place  will  stand;  nor  does  this  mean 
a  retreat  to  a  fortress  America.  The  alternative 
to  megalomania  is  not  isolationism:  We  should 
maintain  our  friendships  and  our  common 
policies  where  they  have  meaning.  Vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument 
of  international  conciliation  and  administration 
c  learly  has  become  one  of  the  imperatives  of 
American  policy.  Through  it  we  can  affirm  to  a 
tense  and  unsure  world  that  we  will  carry  on  a 
dignified  and  respectful  intercourse  with  all  men. 

AMERICANS  of  this  generation  have  not 
failed  in  generosity  or  in  courage.  Our  fail- 
ure has  been  a  profound  confusion  of  ambi- 
tions—a slackness  and  sentimentality  of  our 
political  intelligence.  Out  of  two  separate  pur- 
poses—our attempt  to  curb  an  aggressive  Soviet 
Union  and  our  concern  for  poverty  and  despair 
in  the  world— we  have  made  a  single  crusade 
almost  Manichean  in  its  implications:  the  powers 
of  light  confronting  darkness  incarnate,  with  the 
resolution  of  history  itself  in  the  balance.  We 
would  do  well  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  pre- 
sumption. 

For  all  our  ambition  of  the  last  decade  and  a 
half,  we  have  asked  too  little  of  ourselves  in 
everything  but  money.  Our  achievements  have 
been  extensive  but  shallow,  disproportionate  to 
the  advantages  we  have  enjoyed. 

As  a  nation,  as  a  culture,  as  a  people  we  will 
have  to  do  more.  The  tasks  are  not  only  those 
set  by  the  political  struggle  but  by  the  search  for 
national  quality— for  those  transcendent  skills 
which,  though  we  have  deafened  the  world  with 
our  boasts  for  more  than  a  century,  have  always 
eluded  us.  We  must  discover  how  a  fragmented 
postindustrial  society— of  which  we  are  the 
earliest  example  in  the  world— is  to  cure  the  deep 
personal  alienation  which  today  infects  it.  Then 
we  might  hope  to  make  a  genuine  mark  on  our 
times,  and  perhaps  contribute  as  honorably  to  the 
lives  of  future  generations  as  did  the  Americans 
of  our  nation's  earliest  and  poor  years. 
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MY 
OTHER  BOOKS 


JAMES    A.    MICHENER 

Fame  attracts  fame  the  way  money  attracts 

money,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  somebody  e/se's 

fame,  it  can  still  he  fun  to  he  admired 

— even  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

IN  RECENT  years  I  have  received  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  praise  for  my  various 
literary  efforts,  but  lest  this  observation  seem  im- 
modest let  me  quickly  add  that  almost  invariably 
the  hurrahs  are  lor  what  I  have  come  to  think  of 
as  "my   other   books." 

It  goes  like  this.  At  a  party  some  enthusiastic 
woman  who  obviousl)  finds  much  enjoyment  in 
books  rushes  up  and  cries.  "Mr.  Michener.  I 
can't  thank  you  enough  lor  your  great  novel 
about  Hawaii.  Tell  me.  how  did  you  have  the 
energy  to  write  From  Hoc  to  Eternity?" 

When  this  kind  of  thing  fust  happened  1  could 
not  hide  my  embarrassment,  and  made  things 
worse  l>\  living  to  correct  matters,  but  now  I  no 
longer  care,  and  everyone  seems  to  like  it  better 
that  way.  1  continue  to  get  a  considerable 
amount  of  praise  lor  From  Hoc  to  Eternity,  but 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  il  1  hid  the  fact  that 
some  ol  m\  women  admirers  temper  it  with  care- 
full)  phrased  rebukes.  "Why,"  the)  want  to 
know,  "did  \ou  have  to  use  so  mam  ueh  words? 


Frankly,  Mr.  Michener,  you  don't  look  like  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  use  ugh  words,  let  alone 
put  them  down  in  print." 

I  always  point  out  that  "I  was  striving  for 
realism  in  this  novel  .  .  .  men  in  barracks,  you 
know  .  .  .  and  the  words  just   came  out." 

Even  my  detractors,  however,  grudgingly  admit 
that  the  scenes  in  the  stockade  and  those  with 
the  wife,  who  was  later  played  b\  Deborah  Kerr, 
were  handled  beautifully.  Over  the  years  I  have 
come  to  think  of  this  book  as  one  of  my  more 
successful  efforts,  and  I  am  glad  when  people 
praise  me  for  having  written  it. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  public  at 
large  seems  to  feel  that  grood  as  Eternity  was,  first 
place  has  got  to  go  to  m\  hilarious  novel  of  the 
Pacific,  Mister  Roberts.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by 
but  that  someone  shares  with  me  the  delight  he 
has  found  in  mv  loving  account  ol  that  old  crock 
sailing  back  and  forth  across  the  Pacific.  "1  loved 
your  hook."  these  people  assure  me,  "hut  when 
you  turned  it  into  a  play  you  reall)  knocked 
me  out.  How  did  you  ever  think  of  those  hilari- 
ous scenes  with  the  rubber  plant?"  1  explain 
to  such  friends  that  1  once  knew  a  captain  who 
actually  carried  a  rubber  plant  about  with  him. 

"lie  must  have  been  a  character,"  mv  admirers 
s.iv.  and  1  agree.  "No  wonder  your  book  was 
so  hilarious."  the)  add.  "Michener.  you  ought 
to  write  another  book  like  that  one."  I  assure 
them  that   I've  been  living  lor  years. 

On  the  more  serious  side  1  rather  think  that 
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The  Ugly  American  has  been  ni)  bcsi  effort.  A 
good  man)  critics,  both  verba  11)  and  in  print, 
have  found  m\  work  in  ihis  polemic  novel  inci- 
sive and  instructive,  Man)  tell  m< ,  "It's  remarka 
ble  thai  .1  man  who  could  do  the  comi<  scenes 
in  ,\//.  Roberts  could  also  have  written  .is  pro 
Ion  in  IK  as  you  have  about  1  lie  State  Department." 
There  has  also  been  .1  good  deal  ol  coinmeni 
about  (lie  Fact  that  I  ought  10  go  to  Washington 
10  lul  1  >  get  things  straightened  out  about  the 
teaching  ol  languages  to  our  officers  who  are 
about  10  serve  overseas  One  good  lad)  has  .is 
sured  inc.  "I  ic.nl  everything  you  write  about 
\si.i.  Mi.  Michener,  and  I  lid  with  men  like 
Mm  writing  hooks  like  youi  great  Ugly  American 
we  have  not  lost  our  capacit)  1 01  self-criticism." 
Indulging  in  thai  art  foi  ,1  moment,  I  have  come 
10  led  1I1. 11  although  m)  novel  docs  have  certain 
shortcomings  from  .1  technical  point  <>l  view,  ;is 

.1  polemic   it  has  much  1 mmend  it . 

Man)  ol  m\  friends  apparentl)  share  iliis 
opinion,  foj  when  President  Eisenhowei  blasted 
m\  hook  on  his  recent  visit  10  Portugal,  they 
rallied  round  rathei  reassuringly,  I  thought.  The 
best  comment  came  from  a  man  who  I  fear  is  a 
Democrat,  lie  growled,  "Hell,  I  bet  Ike  nevei 
even  read  your  novel." 

Bl  I  considering  all  things,  my  most  success 
lul  hook,  in  the  opinion  of  m\  friends, 
continues  to  he  Kon  Tiki.  "I  just  love  thai  hook," 
men  tell  me.  "You've  captured  the  real  led  ol 
the  ocean."  Even  women,  who  might  not  he  ex 
pected  to  enjo)  an  account  ol  men  on  a  raft 
drifting  across  an  ocean,  assure  me  thai  in  m\ 
hook  the)  have  found  adventure  they  could 
appreciate  and  exposition  they  could  understand. 

Some  ask  slyly,  "What  happened  when  yon 
landed  on  that  coral  island?  I'll  bet  you  had  a 
high   old    lime." 

In  all  modesty  I  allow  such  insinuations  to 
piss  without  comment,  hut  I  am  no  longer  able 
io  brush  oil  .1  major  confusion   that   has  arisen 

over  my  stilling  account  ol   the  tall    Kon  Tiki.  As 

some  ma)   have  noticed,   in   my  recent    writings 

I  have  adopted  a  point  ol  view  di. unci  tic  ally 
opposed    to    the    one    I    originally    expounded    in 

Kon  Tiki.  To  be  explicit,  it  now  seems  incontro- 
vertible thai  the  Polynesians  reached  Tahiti  and 
Hawaii  not  from  Peru  hut  from  Malaya,  and  in 

the  iiileiests  ol  truth,  il  not  eonsisteney ,  I  have 
had  to  slate  flatly  thai  (he  general  thesis  of  my 
e. n  liei  masterpiece,  Kon-Tiki,  must  he  aban- 
doned. So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  now  held  chiefly 
by  the  distinguished  Norwegian  anthropologist) 

I  hot    I  Ieyerdahl. 


I  iiuisi  admit,  however,  that  even  though  I 
have  outgrown  some  ol  the  errors  I  espoused 
when  writing  Kon  Tiki,  I  still  get  great  pleasure 
when  admirers  tell  me  that  the)  considei  it,  all 
in  all,  m\  besi  hook  so  1. n  \t  m\  wedding,  for 
example,  a  close  Wend  announced  to  the  Chicago 
newspapi  is  th.it  "ol  course  I  have  read  even 
thing  fiiii  has  written,  hut  Kon  Tiki  will  always 
remain  m)  Favorite,  .is  it  isol  millions  ol  others." 
I  low  could  piaise  lot  a  write]  be  more  exquisitely 
expressed? 

I  am  going  to  p.iss  ovei  m)  numerous  well- 
wishers  who  argue  that  m\  finest  hook  was  really 
The  Naked  <ui<l  the  Dead,  or  those  drama  lovers 
who  Iiiiiin  up  to  me  wmIi  the  news  thai  the)  have 
just  seen  my  superb  play,  "Teahouse  <>l  the 
August  Moon,"  loi  the  fifth  time,  the  most  recent 
exposure  having  been  in  the  summei  theatre  in 
Ogunquit.  These  woe,  il  I  must  say  so  myself, 
very  fine  woi  ks  and  I  am  not  embarrassed  in  con- 
fessing thai  I  take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  their 
authorship.  Bui  what  gives  me  unexpected  per- 
sonal satisfaction  is  the  large  number  ol  people 
who  hold  rli.it  mv  real  accomplishment  has  been 
not  in  writing  bin  in  the  music  I  composed  for 
"South  Pacific." 

"Writing  the  lyrics  I  can  understand."  one 
man  told  me  recently,  "because  l\ii<s  would 
come  naturally  to  a  man  who  could  construct  a 
t^reai  play  like  Mistei  Roberts.'  Bui  the  music! 
Mic  hener,  how  did  you  do  it?" 

When  this  Mood  ol  adulation  Insl  inundated 
me,  I  must  admit  I  wis  a  little  hit  disc  oik  ei  led, 
but    then    I    came    across    a    slud\     which    showed 

thai  even  people  who  buy  hooks  regularly  did 
not  know,  once  in  a  hundred  limes,  who  had 
published  the  hook,  whi<  h  was  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  continued  institutional  advertising  thai 
publishers  engage  in  was  99  per  ceni  wasted, 
since  nobod)  knew  them  anyway.  I  now  suspect 
thai  further  inquiries,  not  concerning  publishers' 
n. imes  hut  authors',  would  produce  comparable 

results.      Certainly     the     fulsome     praise     I     have 

received   hn    White  Shadows  in  the  South   Seas 

and  the  Bounty  trilogy  make  me  believe  thai 
identities  are  rather  quickly  blurred. 

Ol  course  this  confusion  applies  noi  only 
to    me.     Some    years    ago nusuall)    ambi- 


James  A.  Michener,  u  Quaker,  served  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  I  .  S.  Navy  in  World  Wat  II, 
and  Ims  been  writing  about  that  world  evet  since. 
His  books  include  "Talcs  of  the  South  Pacific" 
"Sayonara,"  "Return  to  Paradise,"  and  "Hawaii" — 
all  best  sellers.  He  lives  111  lltiiiiui  nowadays  and  is 
married  to  u  Japanese  girl  he  met  in  Chicago, 
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tious  gathering  of  booklovers  in  Dallas  im- 
ported both  Louis  Bromfield  and  S.  J.  Perelman 
to  address  them,  and  the  two  authors  flew  down 
from  New  York  on  the  same  plane.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  men  more  different  in  appear- 
ance, lor  Bromfield  in  those  days  was  the  epitome 
of  the  well-dressed,  urbane,  handsome  novelist  in 
an  expensive  double-breasted  suit,  while  Perel- 
man was,  as  he  still  is,  the  only  grown  man  in 
America  who  looks  exactly  like  a  bewildered 
Brown  freshman  asking  the  dean  where  he  can 
register  for  English  I. 

When  the  plane  landed,  the  welcoming  com- 
mittee surged  forward,  headed  by  a  rather  large 
woman  carrying  a  huge  bouquet  of  roses  and 
some  carefully  memorized  greetings.  As  Brom- 
field and  Perelman  descended  she  hesitated  for 
just  a  moment,  fighting  furiously  to  identify 
which  was  which.  Satisfied  with  her  choice,  she 
gave  one  of  the  deepest  curtsies  ever  seen  in  the 
Lone  Star  State  and  shouted  at  Perelman,  "Oh, 
Mr.  Bromfield!  The  rains  came,  and  so  did  you!" 
Looking  back  on  that  happy  event,  Perelman 
holds  it  to  be  the  most  felicitous  greeting  he 
has  so  far  received. 

My  own  most  memorable  experience  in  this 
field,  however,  occurred  in  a  small  city  in  Cali- 
fornia, famed  for  its  alert  and  progressive  forum, 
to  which  many  of  America's  greatest  speakers 
had  come.  One  night  someone  in  the  grand 
tradition  found  himself  unable  to  fulfill  his 
engagement,  and  I  was  rushed  in  as  a  last-minute 
substitute,  but  I  arrived  at  a  rather  critical  time, 
for  the  moderator  was  defending  himself  against 
a  charge  of  having  misappropriated  $4,000  of  the 
forum's  funds.  "Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would 
steal  $4,000?"  he  thundered  from  the  podium 
repeatedly,  and  with  each  clarion  call  for  vindi- 
cation he  appealed  to  me,  sitting  on  the  stage 
beside  him.  Dutifully  I  indicated  that  in  my 
judgment,  at  least,  here  was  an  honest  man. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  cleared  himself  I 
expected  to  go  on  with  my  talk,  but  instead  of 
calling  upon  me  he  asked  his  wife,  sitting  in  the 
third  row  of  the  orchestra,  to  rise,  and  as  she 
exposed  herself  to  public  scrutiny  he  shouted, 
"Does  she  look  like  a  woman  who  would  steal 
$4,000?"  Again  1  was  appealed  to  and  again  I 
indicated  that  the  kindly  woman  looked  exactly 
like  what  she  was,  a  decent.  God-fearing.  Cali- 
fornia housewife.  Having  done  what  was  ex- 
pected of  me,  I  again  prepared  to  speak,  but  now 
the  wife  sat  down  and  from  the  seat  next  to  her 
lose  the  daughter,  and  I  was  asked,  "Does  she 
look  like  a  girl  who  would  steal  $4,000?" 

This   time   1   was   rather   hard   put   to   it,   but 


I  gave  her  a  good  character  reference  and  ad- 
justed my  notes. 

"Tonight,"  the  chairman  cried,  having  thus 
exculpated  his  entire  family,  "this  forum  is 
blessed  in  having  one  more  famous  speaker  in 
the  great  tradition  that  has  brought  us  such 
eminent  figures  as  Clarence  Darrow,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  Tonight  our  speaker  is  .  .  ."  The  moral 
crisis  over  the  missing  S4.000  now  exacted  its 
toll,  and  the  chairman  looked  at  me  with  dumb 
agony  in  his  eyes,  for  he  could  not  begin  to 
remember  who  I  was.  Rather  beautifully,  I 
thought,  he  solved  his  momentary  panic  by 
concluding  his  sentence  with  an  adroit  escape: 
"Tonight  our  speaker  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
that  distinguished  brotherhood  of  the  intellect." 

He  backed  up  and  started  another  peroration, 
rather  more  florid  than  the  first,  in  which  the 
forthcoming  speaker,  as  yet  unnamed,  was  com- 
pared with  Theodore  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
and  Maxwell  Anderson,  all  of  whom  had  at  one 
time  or  other  occupied  the  podium  before  me. 
Rolling  on  in  fine  periods,  the  chairman  came  at 
last  to  the  point  where  he  simply  had  to  mention 
my  name,  and  again  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
who  1  was.  But  then,  during  a  pause  that  must 
have  been  as  agonizing  to  the  public  as  it  was  to 
me,  a  refulgent  light  came  into  his  eyes  and  he 
cried  with  joyous  relief,  "Tonight  we  have  the 
daring  young  man  who  wrote  Kon-Tiki." 

The  audience  was  delighted. 


^5^*^^" 


"Are  you  really  the  daring  young  man 
who  -wrote  Kon-Tiki?" 
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KENTUCKY'S 

QUIET 
REVOLUTION 


In  a  single  year  tivo  unlikely  characters — 

a  country  judge  and  a  corporation  lawyer — have 

pushed  the  state  further  than  it  has  moved  in 

the  previous  half-century.    But  the  enemies 

of  change  are  rallying  for  a  counterattack.  .  .  . 


BERT  COMBS  and  Wilson  Wyatt  do  not 
look  like  revolutionaries.  The  one  is,  in 
fact,  a  quiet,  shy  mountain  judge;  the  other  an 
urbane  corporation  lawyer.  But  since  November 
1959,  when  they  were  elected  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Kentucky,  they  have  wrought 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  land  of  bluegrass 
and  mint  julep.  Quite  justly,  they  claim  that 
under  their  leadership  the  state  has  moved  fur- 
ther and  faster  than  in  the  previous  fifty  years. 
By  their  radical— and  often  costly— changes  in 
political,  economic,  education,  and  welfare  sys- 
tems they  have  also  angered  pressure  groups, 
alarmed  their  supporters,  and  fed  the  ever-green 
hopes  of  their  political  foes. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Kentucky  was  ripe  for 
revolution.  Once  a  rich  state,  it  has  largely 
failed  to  make  the  shift  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
industrial  society.  To  be  sure,  the  bluegrass  sec- 
tion, with  its  distilleries,  horses,  and  tobacco 
farms,  has  kept  pace  with  the  twentieth  century. 
So  have  Louisville  and  other  cities  along  the 
Ohio  River  and  farming  areas  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  But  the  Appalachian  region,  the 
knob  farmlands  of  the  south-central  section,  and 
the  coal  regions  in  the  east  have  remained 
isolated  and  impoverished.    Despite  boom  times 


elsewhere,  life  for  one-fourth  of  all  Kentuckians 
is  blighted  l>\  stark  want. 

Pei  capita  income  in  sixty-three  of  the  stale's 
120  counties  is  hall  of  the  national  average  of 
$2,000  and  in  fifteen  counties  it  is  less  than  $500. 
In  thirty-two  counties  nearly  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation subsists  on  government  surplus  food  and 
mam  people  have  regularly  stood  in  breadlines 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  housing  in  our  state  is  substandard. 

We  have  the  second-highest  tuberculosis  rate 
in  the  nation— and  lead  in  incidence  of  infectious 
hepatitis.  Functional  illiteracy  and  poor  health 
have  produced  a  draft  rejection  of  40  per  cent. 
In  eleven  counties  there  is  no  full-time  doctor  or 
dentist  and  Frontier  Nurses  still  ride  the  creek 
beds  training  midwives.  During  the  school  year 
the  free  lunch  program  provides  thousands  of 
children  with  their  only  hot  meal  of  the  day  and 
thousands  are  undernourished. 

Large-scale  mining,  beginning  in  the  1920s, 
brought  railroads,  jobs,  and  the  first  twisting 
highways  to  the  mountains.  But  this  temporary 
blessing  set  the  stage  for  disaster.  For  the  timber 
soon  petered  out.  Mechani/ation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  hillside  strip  and  auger  mining 
(which  use  far  fewer  men  than  deep  mines)  pro- 
duced mass  unemployment.  Since  1950.  250,000 
people— mostly  the  younger  ones— have  left  the 
mountain  regions  to  find  work.  But  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed  do  not 
shrink  because  the  birth  rate  is  among  the  high- 
est in  the  nation. 

Suffering  from  chronic  depression,  the  state 
has  lacked  revenues  to  support  needed  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  health  services.  Governor 
Ruby  Laffoon  levied  a  sales  tax  in  1932  in  an 
effort  to  "get  us  out  of  the  mud."  But  it  proved 
so  unpopular  that  his  successor,  A.  B.  "Happy" 
Chandler,  was  elected  on  a  promise  to  repeal  it. 
He  did,  and  the  sales  tax  has  been  political 
anathema  in  Kentucky  ever  since.  In  1955 
Chandler,  unemployed  after  being  U.  S.  Senator 
and  Baseball  Commissioner,  was  able  to  win  the 
governorship  again  by  warning  the  people  that 
"the  sales  taxers  are  after  you!" 

He  increased  income  taxes  50  per  cent  and 
levied  higher  taxes  on  distillers  but  scarcely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  state's  needs.  State 
law  forbids  a  governor  to  succeed  himself,  so  in 
1959  he  backed  Lieutenant  Governor  Harry  Lee 
Waterfield. 

His  chief  opponent  was  Bert  Combs,  who  was 
supported  by  Earle  Clements,  former  Governor 
and  Senator  and  leader  of  the  anti-Chandler  tac- 
tion.   Also  in  the  race  for  the  governorship  was 
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Wilson  Wyatt,  former  Louisville  Mayor,  Federal 
Housing  Expediter  under  Harry  Truman,  and 
campaign  manager  for  Adlai  Stevenson  in  1952. 
Opinion  polls  showed  that  Wyatt  probably  could 
not  win  but  that  a  three-cornered  race  could  split 
the  anti-administration  vote  and  give  the  gov- 
ernorship to  Waterfield.  So  Combs  and  Wyatt 
agreed  to  join  forces. 

Combs  got  the  top  spot.  Wyatt  got  agreement 
on  a  sixteen-point  platform  which  alarmed  many 
party  professionals.  Together  they  swept  to  a 
record  victory. 

FIREWORKS     IN     FRANKFORT 

TH  E  two  are  strikingly  different.  Ruggedly 
handsome,  forty-seven-year-old  Combs  is 
shy,  stubborn,  and  speaks  with  the  mountaineer's 
twang.  Wyatt  in  contrast  looks  like  a  bald- 
ing diplomat  with  a  suave  courtroom  manner 
(though  he  was  born  on  a  Kentucky  dirt  farm 
and  worked  his  way  through  law  school  driving 
a  milk  truck).  Neither  Combs  ror  his  wife  Mabel 
is  fond  of  entertaining  beyond  a  few  drinks  with 
friends  over  cards.  The  Lieutenant  Governor's 
mansion,  on  the  other  hand,  bulges  with  legis- 
lators, visiting  industrialists,  and  newspapermen. 
Guest  rooms  are  usually  full,  and  together  with 
his  accomplished  wife  Anne,  the  witty,  sophisti- 
cated Lieutenant  Governor  delights  in  presiding 
over  a  long  table.  His  booming  laugh  led  one 
newspaperman  to  say,  "He  sounds  like  Santa 
Claus  on  Benzedrine."  He  also  enjoys  earnest 
sessions  with  a  group  of  advisers  that  includes 
educators,  editors,  advertising  and  business  men. 

Politically,  the  two  men  complement  each 
other.  Combs  has  the  patience  and  homely  sin- 
cerity that  impress  the  politicians  and  job-seekers 
who  flock  to  the  Governor's  office  in  the  state 
capital,  Frankfort.  Wyatt.  who  has  been  the  at- 
torney of  large  corporations,  knows  how  to  win 
the  confidence  of  businessmen  and  also  has  a 
surprising  knack  with   rural   voters. 

The  two  men  launched  their  revolution  when 
Wyatt,  in  recognition  of  his  unusual  campaign 
role,  became  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
make  an  inaugural  address.  Combs  then  shocked 
the  old  pros  by  ordering  a  15  per  cent  cut  in  state 
employees,  including  those  in  the  politically 
sensitive  Highway  Department.  Further,  he 
promised  to  cany  out  his  entire  sixteen-point 
campaign   platform. 

The  legislature  which  convened  three  weeks 
later  was  Democratic  and  strongly  pro-Combs. 
None  the  less,  it  was  locked  b\  the  new  Gov- 
ernor's program  which  was  presented  in  an   ad- 


dress that  lasted  onlv  twenty  minutes.  In  the 
ensuing  months,  far-reaching  changes  were 
rammed  through  the  legislative  mill. 

The  school  budget  was  increased  by  50  per 
cent.  Teachers  were  given  raises  of  up  to  S2.000 
with  the  promise  of  more  to  come.  Funds  were 
appropriated  for  new  extension  colleges,  for  ad- 
ditional buildings  for  the  university  and  state 
colleges,  to  complete  the  university's  medical 
school,  for  industrial  and  agricultural  research 
centers,  prisons,  and  tuberculosis  sanatoria.  A 
building  authority  was  created  to  help  counties 
finance  school  construction. 

The  state's  already  progressive  mental  hospitals 
were  given  new  buildings,  more  personnel,  and 
salary  increases.  Free  medical  care  was  to  be 
furnished  to  old  people  on  public  assistance.  A 
new  Child  Welfare  Department  was  created  and 
a  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  accelerate 
progress  toward  equal  opportunity  for  Negroes. 
Substantial  sums  were  appropriated  for  new 
highways,  parks,  and  forestry  programs. 

In  a  frontal  attack  on  grass-roots  political 
corruption,  the  legislature  acted  to  install  voting 
machines  in  every  precinct,  placing  state  workers 
under  a  merit  system  and  making  it  a  felony  to 
assess  them  for  campaign  funds.  After  a  rip-shirt 
fight,  a  law  was  passed  to  curb  the  damage  done 
by  strip  and  auger  mines.  Stripping,  in  which 
earth  is  bulldo/ed  from  a  coal  seam  and  the  coal 
is  scooped  out.  and  auger  mining,  in  which  the 
side  of  a  hill  is  sliced  off,  are  ruinous  to  mountain 
country.  Both  processes  leave  scarred,  acid  sur- 
faces unfit  for  cultivation  and  subject  to  erosion. 
When  the  soil  covering  the  seam  is  dumped  down 
the  hillside,  it  kills  vegetative  cover,  produces 
mud  slides  across  highways,  and  silts  and  clogs 
streams,  killing  fish,  making  the  water  unfit  for 
cattle,  and  adding  to  the  threat  of  floods. 

Strip  and  auger  mining  make  it  possible  to 
exploit  thin,  dirty  coal  seams  and  permit  small 
operators  to  compete  with  larger  firms.  These 
operations  furnish  jobs  to  hundreds  of  miners 
in  eastern  Kentucky— no  small  political  considera- 
tion. Combs  was  especially  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  people  from  his  home  distiict  strongly 
opposed  the  mine-control  bill.  In  the  end.  how- 
ever,  he  won  passage  of  an  act  designed  to  reduce 
the  destruction. 

Meanwhile    Wyatt    embarked    on    a    drive    to 
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promote  new  industry.  Funds  were  voted  for  a 
complete  topographic  and  geological  survey  of 
the  state  and  for  a  "little  RFC"  to  assist  com- 
munities in  attracting  industries.  Businessmen 
and  the  state  joinih  set  up  a  group  financed  by 
private  funds  to  give  direel  aid  to  new  businesses 
seeking  to  locate  in    Kentucky. 

These  and  other  controversial  measures  be- 
came storm  centers  of  the  Combs-Wyati  adminis- 
tration. One  of  the  roughest  battles  was  waged 
over  a  proposal  for  a  veterans'  bonus  financed  by 
a  retail  sales  tax.  The  plan  was  put  on  the  1959 
ballot  lor  referendum  vote  by  a  legislature  which 
was  confident  it  would  be  turned  down.  But 
when  they  elected  Combs  and  Wyatt,  the  people 
also  approved  the  bonus  and  sales-tax  package. 
Veterans'  organizations  had  won  support  among 
the  hard-pressed  mountaineers  by  assuring  them 
that  Louist  ille  would  pay  most  of  the  tax  because 
such  basic  items  as  food,  clothes,  and  medicine 
would  be  exempted.  Veterans  with  overseas  serv- 
ice were  assured  they  would  get  a  fiat  $.r>00  while 
the  rest  would  get  $300.  Covernor  Combs,  how- 
ever, called  lor  a  fiat  3  per  cent— instead  of  the 
hoped-for  one  per  cent— sales  tax  and  the  bill 
exempted  almost  nothing.  Furthermore,  the 
bonus  was  only  for  veterans  living  in  Kentucky 
at  the  time  it  was  approved— or  their  heirs. 

Outraged  veterans,  together  with  spokesmen 
for  industry  and  labor  leaders,  descended  on  the 
capital.  Legislators  implored  Combs  to  ease  his 
stand.  Happy  Chandler  issued  gloating  I-told- 
you-so  statements.  But  Combs  refused  to  yield 
ground.  To  support  Wyatt's  program  for  attract- 
ing new  industry  he  granted  exemptions  to 
manufacturing  machinery,  some  replacements, 
and  bulk  electricity.  He  also  agreed  to  tie  the 
sales  tax  to  a  36  per  cent  cut  in  income  taxes 
and  he  promised  to  review  and  correct  any 
inequities  later.    There  he  stopped. 

"1*11  just  have  to  take  the  rub,"  he  told  legis- 
lators. "We've  got  to  have  the  money  if  we're 
going  to  do  anything.  You  can't  operate  on  jolt- 
wagon  methods  in  the  hydrogen  age." 

The  day  the  bonus  bill  was  to  be  voted  Combs 
invited  key  legislative  leaders  to  breakfast  in 
the  executive  mansion.  Tense  and  red-eyed  from 
fencing  with  angry  constituents,  the  lawmakers 
nibbled  at  their  food  and  waited  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  explain  his  strategy  and  ask  their  sup- 
port. But  when  the  meal  was  finished,  Combs 
simply  said,  "We'd  better  be  getting  over  to  the 
Capitol.  You  fellows  are  going  to  have  a  day  of 
it,  1  guess." 

"ft  was  the  damnedest  thing  1  ever  saw,"  said 
one  veteran  legislator.   "Happy  would  have  been 


promising  and  pleading,  threatening,  crying, 
singing.  Combs  never  even  mentioned  the  word 
bonus.  Just  said,  Hope  the  coffee  was  all  right,' 
and  grinned."  The  strategy  worked.  The  bonus 
and  sales  tax  passed,  adding  from  $60  million 
to  $80  million  a  year  to  the  General  Fund. 

THE     COURTHOUSE     CROWD 

BU  T  more  trouble  was  brewing.  Mine  oper- 
ators stormed  against  the  new  strip  and 
auger  controls.  Veterans,  labor,  industry,  and  just 
plain  people  continued  to  denounce  the  sales  tax. 
Meanwhile  a  House  committee  which  had  been 
investigating  the  state's  schools  issued  its  report 
and   a    new  battle  erupted. 

The  report,  said  one  legislator,  "slapped  the 
teachers'  shirttails  out,"  for  it  argued  that  money 
alone  could  not  cure  Kentucky's  educational  ills. 
Indeed  it  forecast  that  the  unprecedented  funds 
voted  by  the  legislature  would  be  largely  wasted 
unless  the  methods  as  well  as  the  pay  scales  of 
the  state's  teachers  were  corrected.  The  schools, 
it  said,  were  loaded  with  soft  courses,  promoting 
students  without  proof  of  ability,  and  Hooding 
the  colleges  with  semi-illiterates. 

Teachers,  it  added,  were  often  ill-trained  in 
state  colleges  that  had  fallen  victim  to  the  worst 
phases  of  "progressivism."  Wasteful  school-con- 
struction methods  also  came  under  fire.  County 
superintendents  were  charged  with  using  the 
schools  for  financial  and  political  profit. 

The  educationists  reacted  swiftly.  Harry 
Sparks,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Education 
Association,  announced  that  students  were 
brighter,  teachers  better  than  ever.  He  charged 
that  the  report  was  the  work  of  Catholics  on  the 
committee  who  wanted  to  destroy  the  schools 
rather  than  pay  higher  taxes  to  support   them. 

These  tactics  angered  rather  than  cowed  the 
legislature,  which  passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Sparks'  "bigotry."  They  also  commended  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  for  an  expose  of  graft 
in  the  schools  and  created  a  committee  to  inquire 
continuously  into  the  schools  and  their  methods. 

While  the  professional  educators  were  still  off 
balance,  they  were  hit  from  another  quarter 
when  a  group  of  University  of  Kentucky  students 
publicly  charged  that  the  state  school  system  was 
"woefully  inadequate"  and  that  the  high  schools, 
in  which  they  had  all  been  honor  students,  had 
failed  to  prepare  them  lor  college  work.  They 
hardly  knew  how  to  read  upon  entering  college, 
they  complained,  for  they  had  never  been  re- 
quired to  read  anything  substantial.  "We  had 
never  had  to  write  a  theme.    We  did  not  know 
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how  to  express  ourselves.  College  came  as  a 
shock  .  .  .  we  did  not  know  how  to  study.  .  .  ." 
Quite  naturally  the  educationists  and  their  allies 
were  aroused. 

In  Kentucky,  these  groups  wield  extraordinary 
political  leverage,  for  their  strength  is  rooted  in 
the  120  counties.  Kentucky  has  a  larger  number 
of  counties  than  any  other  state  of  proportionate 
si/e.  and  their  social  and  political  composition  is 
a  major  obstacle  to  the  whole  Combs-Wyatt  pro- 
gram. In  the  days  when  it  was  important  to 
locate  the  county  seat  within  a  day's  horseback 
ride  of  any  citizen,  it  made  sense  to  establish  this 
many  subdivisions.  But  for  the  present  state 
population,  the  counties  are  an  economic  burden, 
performing  no  function  that  could  not  be  better 
done  by  a  larger  governmental  unit. 

Thee  is,  however,  little  hope  of  changing  the 
system.  We  Kentuckians  love  our  counties. 
"Goodbye,  cruel  world,"  cries  a  folk  hero.  "I'm 
going  back  to  good  old  Meade  County."  Harlan 
is  Bloody  Harlan  and  Fayette  is  the  pride  of  the 
bluegrass.  Blood-letting  among  the  spectators  is 
not  uncommon  at  basketball  games  between  ad- 
joining count)  high  schools. 

Moreover  the  count)  system  is  entrenched 
economically  and  politically.  Neatly  a  third  of 
the  1958-60  state  budget  of  $685,700,000  was 
federal  money,  most  of  which  was  channeled  to 
the    people    through    county    agencies.     Federal, 
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"Of  course,  the  only  real  solution  for  plates  like  Kentucky 
■would  be  a  crush  program  of  population  control,  family- 
planning  centers,  and  a  cheap  oral  contracep 


state,    and    countv    salaries    are     important     in 
regions  where  steady  income  is  scarce. 

For  example,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  Wolfe 
County's  6.495  people  have  full-time  non-govern- 
mental jobs.  Half  of  the  full-time  jobs  are  in  the 
schools,  county  emplovment,  welfare,  highway, 
and  health  departments.  In  such  a  situation  the 
school  superintendent  who  controls  teachers'  jobs 
and  school  purchases  wields  real  political  power. 
While  the  teachers  were  still  seething,  a  new 
pit  of  wrath  boiled  up  over  the  veterans'  bonus, 
which  excluded  the  veterans  who  have  left  Ken- 
tucky since  World  War  II.  Thev  deluged  the 
Capitol  with  angry,  bitter  letters,  wires,  phone 
calls,  and  delegations.  Bv  fall  of  I960,  these  pres- 
sures became  irresistible.  Combs  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  which  extended  the 
bonus  to  out-of-state  residents.  Sixty  million 
dollars  more  will  thus  be  drained  from  a  state 
trcasurv  already  hard  pressed  to  deliver  on  the 
Combs-Wyatt  promises. 

From  other  quarters  their  program  is  also 
gravely  threatened— not  to  mention  the  effects 
of  the  Nixon  victory  in  Kenturkv  this  fall.  One 
imponderable  is  then-  ability  to  continue  as  a 
working  team.  Combs  frankl)  wants  the  people 
"to  know  I've  been  here."  Wyatt  resents  ref- 
erences to  "the  Combs  program."  A  possibly 
disruptive  factor  is  Earle  Clements,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Highway  Commissioner  by  Combs.  With 
most  state  workers  protected  by 
the  new  merit  system,  only  the 
courthouses  and  the  thousands  of 
Highway  Department  employees 
can  he  manipulated  politically. 
The  power  thus  wielded  by  Clem- 
ents was  demonstrated  in  the 
majority  he  produced  for  his  old 
friend  Lyndon  Johnson  at  the 
Democratic  Convention.  Clements 
resigned  last  August  (and  is  cur- 
rently facing  a  charge  of  federal 
income-tax  evasion).  Before  his 
departure,  however,  his  depart- 
ment figured  in  several  incidents 
that  dimmed  the  luster  of  the 
new  administration.  One  involved 
thirty-four  dump  trucks  which 
were  leased  by  the  Highway  De- 
partment from  Thurston  Cooke, 
finance  chairman  of  the  Combs- 
Wyatl  campaign,  lor  $10,200  per 
truck.  The  ti  ticks,  old.  in  poor 
repair,  and  too  heaw  for  most 
Kentuck)  roads,  later  were  sold  at 
auction   lor  an  average  of  $3,253 
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alter  Cooke  went  broke  and  he  and  three  assist 
ants  were  indicted  and  convicted  on  charges  of 
financial  malpractice. 

Clements  (nicknamed  "Unspeak"  by  reporters 
for  his  ability  to  talk  a  great  deal  without  saying 
anything)  is  not  linked  to  the  incident  by  any 
solid  evidence  and  has  kept  mum.  But  Combs 
took  eight  days  to  cancel  the  contract.  By  that 
time  a  full-fledged  scandal  had  broken.  Happy 
Chandler  has  reportedly  bought  one  of  the 
rickety  trucks  lor  use  in  1  !)<>.">  when  he  promises 
to  seek  the  governorship  again.  The  usually 
friendly  Courier-Journal  turned  its  guns  on 
Clements  and  raked  Combs.  When  Wyatt,  speak- 
ing at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  mentioned 
the  "improved  political  climate"  in  Frankfort, 
the  students  snickered. 

Other  unsavory  incidents  followed,  including 
complaints  that  the  Rural  Highway  Commis- 
sioner had  pressured  county  officials  to  buy  un- 
needed  road  equipment  and  a  report  that  the 
Highway  Department  was  paving  private  roads 
and  driveways  for  politically  influential  citizens 
—some  across  the  state  line.  The  responsible 
employees  were  quickly  suspended  but  suspicions 
lingered  on.  Despite  his  legal  troubles  and 
though  he  is  no  longer  Highway  Commissioner, 
Clements  is  still  a  power  in  Kentucky.  Clements 
has  promised  to  back  Wyatt  if  he  runs,  as  ex- 
pected, for  Governor  in  1963— "unless  he  drives 
me  off  the  reservation."  But  the  two  are  poles 
apart.  Wyatt  would  rather  try  to  persuade  the 
mass  of  voters  than  to  handle  the  tedious  chores 
of  precinct  organization.  Clements,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  rather  scheme  and  maneuver  in  the 
wings  and  win  two  votes  than  state  his  case  on- 
stage and  win  two  hundred.  These  are  troubling 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  But  the  real  threat  to 
Kentucky's  revolution  is  more  basic. 

UNDERDEVELOPED     AMERICA 

TH  E  economic  ills  of  the  depressed  moun- 
tain areas  are  too  old  and  deep-seated  to  be 
cured  by  the  state  alone.  This  is  a  land  that  man 
has  abused.  Overcutting,  too  many  mines,  too 
many  years  of  hillside  farming  and  the  ravages  of 
strip  mines  have  eroded  and  torn  the  hills, 
clogged  the  creeks,  and  silted  the  river  beds. 
Eastern  Kentucky  has  a  thousand  miles  of 
navigable  streams,  but  not  one  mile  of  stable 
river.  Each  spring  the  rivers,  fed  by  rains  that 
the  stripped  hills  can  no  longer  absorb,  tear 
through  their  narrow  valleys,  ruining  crops,  silt- 
ing the  fields,  washing  out  roads  and  bridges, 
dumping  their  mud  into  the  main  streets  and 


stores  and  houses  of  the  towns.  By  late  summer 
the  same  rivers  arc  so  shallow  that  "a  lad  can 
wade  it  and  not  wet  his  belly-button." 

This  is  the  situation  not  only  of  Kentucky, 
but  of  the  Appalachian  highlands  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  as  well. 

Only  a  broadly  based  federal  program  to  con- 
trol strip  and  auger  mining  can  save  the  region. 
And  it  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  effective  flood- 
control  measures  and  with  new  highways  that 
will  admit  the  twentieth  century  to  the  Appala- 
chian area.  But  the  bills  Congress  has  considered 
to  date  have  failed  to  do  this.  As  Wyatt  has 
pointed  out,  they  have  been  fashioned  more  for 
Detroit  and  New  England  than  for  the  Big  Sandy 
and  Kentucky  River  valleys.  The  towns  of  east- 
ern Kentucky— which  have  no  industries— do  not 
need  federal  loans  for  utilities:  they  need  jobs. 
Their  business  houses  do  not  need  loans  for 
modernization;  they  need  customers.  Only  new 
factories  can  provide  the  jobs.  But  factories  will 
not  come  until  there  is  transportation  and  a 
stable  water  supply  and  until  the  plant  sites  are 
flood-free.    As  Wyatt  explains  it: 

"We  need  four-lane,  ridge-top  roads  that  will 
give  industry  the  fast,  safe  transportation  it  must 
have.  We  must  control  our  streams  by  erosion 
control,  by  upper-watershed  replanting  and  small 
lakes,  and  by  mainstream  dams.  The  trouble  is 
that  roads  are  approved  for  federal  aid  on  the 
basis  of  traffic  counts,  and  dams  on  the  basis  of 
economic  feasibility,  how  much  money  they  will 
save  by  preventing  floods. 

"But  we  won't  have  the  traffic  count  to  justify 
the  kind  of  roads  we  must  have  until  we  can  get 
industry  to  provide  the  jobs  that  produce  traffic, 
and  we  can't  get  the  industry  until  we  get  the 
roads.  We  can't  show  economic  feasibility  of 
clams  and  watershed-control  programs  because 
floods  and  lack  of  stable  water  deprive  us  of  the 
industrial  investment  that  would  produce  an 
economy  worth  protecting.  In  other  words,  we're 
caught  in  a  circle.    And  it  must  be  broken." 

What  Wyatt  proposes  is,  briefly,  a  lower  set  of 
standards  for  judging  proposed  projects  in  de- 
pressed areas  like  eastern  Kentucky.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  usual  traffic  count  would  justify  a 
federal-aid  four-lane  highway.  Fifty  per  cent 
economic-feasibility  ratings  would  justify  river 
projects. 

Though  his  plan  seems  radical,  something  like 
it  will  be  necessary  to  revive  the  economy  of 
eastern  Kentucky.  The  region  must  have  new 
jobs.  Coal  alone,  even  if  mining  stages  its  hoped- 
for  comeback,  will  never  be  a  sufficient  base  for 
the   regional   economy,   if   only   because   a    coal 
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mine,  unlike  other  producing  plants,  cannot  re- 
vive and  perpetuate  its  production  through  re- 
tooling or  new  methods.  A  coal  seam  is  tapped 
to  he  exhausted,  and  when  the  coal  is  gone,  the 
mine  equipment  moves  on.  The  jobs  move  with 
it.  Until  eastern  Kentucky  gets  a  new  and  more 
stable  base,  the  whole  state  will  suffer. 

IN     PLACE     OF     HANDOUTS 

TH  E  suffering  is  felt  in  many  ways.  It  is 
felt  by  the  state  government  deprived  of 
needed  revenues  and  obliged  to  spend  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  its  limited  funds  in  an 
area  that  cannot  carry  its  own  weight.  The  coal 
counties  have  long  been  among  the  top  counties 
in  receipt  of  welfare,  health,  and  school  funds.  It 
is  felt,  though  less  directly,  by  other  regions  to 
which  these  people  must  migrate  in  search  of 
jobs,  and  where  their  different  customs  and  folk- 
ways clash  with  their  urban  environment.  And 
it  is  felt  by  the  nation,  in  whose  economy  these 
people  are  not  participants. 

There  is  another  harmful  result  of  long  de- 
pression, more  subtle,  perhaps,  but  one  that  can- 
not be  ignored.  Prolonged  relief  payments  do 
something  to  the  human  spirit.  When  20  per  cent 
of  a  town's  people  are  on  relief,  they  are  embar- 
rassed and  try  to  become  self-supporting.  But 
when  51  per  cent  are  getting  handouts  it  is  no 
longer  humiliating. 

During  the  disastrous  floods  of  1955,  a  local 
Red  Cross  volunteer  was  distributing  mattresses 
and  blankets  to  victims  of  the  Big  Sandy  flood 
that  had  crushed  the  valley.  She  noticed  some 
oddly  familiar  faces  in  the  line  before  her. 

"I  didn't  think  you  people  on  Greasy  Creek 
were  hit,"  she  said  to  one  man. 

"Nope,  we  were  lucky  this  time."  he  said. 
"Water  didn't  get  us." 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  here?"  she  asked. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "we  heard  they  was  hand- 
ing out  down  here,  so  we  just  come  down  to  get 
ours." 

This  type  of  relief  must  be  replaced  with  real 
regional    rehabilitation. 

"In  the  past  fifty  years,"  Combs  points  out, 
"the  government  has  spent  enough  in  this  area 
on  relief  to  have  corrected  the  conditions  that 
make  relief  necessary.  In  the  next  fifty  vears,  the 
cost  will  be  higher     nd  the  results  worse. 

"If  it  makes  sense  to  rebuild  Western  Europe 
and  the  uncommitted  nations  so  the)  may  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  and  stand  with  us.  surely  it 
makes  equally  good  sense  to  rebuild  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  country." 


Meanwhile  Combs  and  Wyatt  are  not  sitting 
idle.  An  $80  million  toll  highway  project  has 
been  started,  ami  work  is  under  way  on  a  series 
of  small  lakes  for  recreation  and  flood  control. 

Combs  hopes  to  stimulate  the  state's  burgeon- 
ing tourist  industry  by  improving  existing  east- 
ern Kentucky  parks  and  creating  new  ones.  He 
has  been  careful  to  protect  the  new  Parks  Depart- 
ment from  political  pressure,  anil  has  appointed 
two  newspapermen  and  a  former  Commissioner 
of  Conservation  to  help  plan  the  expansion  pro- 
gram and  advise  the  Commissioner.  He  has  given 
W\att  ftdl  support  in  his  efforts  to  rebuild  Ken- 
tucky's forests,  and  to  entice  pulp-  and  wood- 
using  industries  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

For  his  part.  Wvatt  is  working  eighteen  hours 
a  day  as  a  salesman  for  Kentucky's  industrial 
opportunities.  So  far.  the  results  are  good,  if  not 
startling.  A  new  TVA  steam  plant  is  being  built 
at  Paradise.  A  new  American  Gas  and  Electric 
plant  is  planned  for  eastern  Kentucky,  and  TVA 
has  options  on  land  in  southeastern  Kentucky  for 
another.  REA  Co-ops  will  soon  begin  a  steam 
plant  at  Burnside  on  Lake  Cumberland.  A  huge 
synthetic  rubber  plant  is  being  built  in  Louis- 
ville. Two  new  chemical  plants  ami  a  fabricating 
factory  have  been  announced,  and  Wyatt  expects 
to  add  "at  least  two  dozen  sizable  plants"  this 
year.  Kentucky,  he  knows,  has  for  too  long  tried 
to  live  off  whiskev.  horses,  and  tobacco.  ("An 
attack  of  virtue  could  ruin  us."  Alben  Barkley 
once  said.)  To  survive,  the  state  must  broaden  its 
industrial  base. 

But  the  quiet  revolution  is  by  no  means  won. 
W\att  has  declared  that  he  will  run  for  Governor 
in  1963  to  carry  out  the  program:  but  Happy 
Chandler  is  promising  to  tax  less  and  pay  more 
"when  I  get  back."  and  the  November  elections 
showed  grave  weaknesses  in  the  Combs-Wyatt 
political  organization.  Kennedy's  religion  was 
undoubtedly  the  major  factor  in  Nixon's  75.000- 
vote  margin  in  the  state.  The  SI 00  million  road- 
and-parks  bond  issue  proposed  by  the  legislature 
was  approved  by  a  whopping  majority  and  will 
be  helpful  to  Combs  and  Wyatt. 

The  defeat  of  the  proposed  Constitutional 
Convention,  however,  was  a  major  defeat.  It  had 
been  strongly  backed  by  Combs,  loudly  attacked 
by  Chandler,  and  most  political  observers  cred- 
ited its  defeat  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Combs 
administration  and  lingering  resentment  of  the 
salis  tax.  An  attaik  on  the  tax  and  on  the  pro- 
gram it  supports  can  be  expected  in  the  next 
legislature,  and  in  the  gubernatorial  race  of  1903. 
The  fate  of  Kentucky  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century  hangs  in  the  balance. 
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Educational  television  in  Puerto  Riio:  Do//  Federico  discusses  Don  Quixote.  Photograph  by  Elliott  Erzvitt. 

The  Columbia  professor  and  Puerto  Rico's  educational  TV 


YOU  ARE  looking  at  a  stimulating 
man.  You  might  even  have  met 
him  in  New  York.  He  spent  twenty-five 
years  as  head  of  Columbia  University's 
Spanish  department. 

Professor  Don  Federico  de  Onis  is 
now  living  and  teaching  in  Puerto 
Rico  —  and  enjoying  every  minute  of  it. 
This  thriving  Commonwealth  appeals 
to  his  idea  of  what  a  culture  should 


he:  "a  society  where  a  poet  can  walk 
proudly  among  physicists." 

Here  you  see  Don  Federico  talking 
to  the  viewers  of  Puerto  Rico's  Chan- 
nel Six.  This  remarkable  station  broad- 
easts  to  a  larger  area  than  any  other 
educational  television  station  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Channel  Six  is  noncommercial,  and 
is  on  the  air  six  hours  a  day.   It  gives 


you  a  clue  as  to  why  so  many  U.  S. 

executives  and  their  families  love  living 

in  Puerto  Rico. 

They  love  the  warm,  sunny  climate 

and  the  warm,  sunny  people.  Hut  above 

all,  they  love  the  stimulating  spirit  of 

the  place.  The)'  say  that  it  gives  them 

a  new  outlook  on  life. 
® 1 96 1  — Commonwealth  ol  Puerto  Rico, 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  New   York    19,  N.  V. 


the  calm 
beauty  of  Japan 
at  almost  the  speed 
—  of  sound 
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You    feel   you've   arrived.    Even   as   you   take   your       over  the   Pacific  at  almost  the  speed  of  sound. 


seat  in  Japan  Air  Lines'   new  jet,  vou  feel  you're  in 

Japan.   Classic   elements   surround   you  .  .  .  seat   fabric 

that  repeats  an  ancient  pine-bough   motif,  carpeting  with  the 

texture  of  raked  sand,  shoji  screens  and  chrysanthemum 

designs.  And  at  your  side  will  soon  appear  a   kimono-clad 

hostess,    charming,    helpful,   attentive.   Everything  combines 

to  capture  the  calm   beauty  of  Japan  while  you  fly  high 


Japan  Air  Lines'  new  jets  beautifully  anticipate  the  charm  and 
hospitality  of  the  Orient.  And  every  delightful  minute 
puts  you  ten  miles  closer  to  Japan.  For  now  the 
Pacific  is  only  half  a  day  wide.  Tokyo  and  Hong 
Kong  are  only  a  few  relaxed  hours  away  when 
you  fly  the  new  DC-8  Jet  Couriers  of  Japan  Air  Lines, 
amid  the  calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the  speed  of  sound. 


charm  and 
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See  your  travel  agent  or  Japan  Air  Lines  for  reservations  from   San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  to  Japan  and  all  the  Orient 
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THE  PEOPLE-MACHINE 

The  First  Report  on  a  Computing  Device  Secretly  Designed  for  the 

Democratic  Presidential  Campaign — and  on  Its  Consequences  for  Political  Strategy 


THE  mode!  of  an  experimental  airplane, 
when  placed  in  a  wind  tunnel  ivhich 
simulates  flight  conditions,  provides  vital  in- 
formation about  the  future  behavio)  of  the 
actual  plane  without  risking  a  test  pilot's  life. 

"Weather-machines"  have  been  developed 
which  react  mathematically  the  way  weather 
usually  acts  in  reality.  Vast  quantities  of  care- 
fully weighted  past  data— a  model  of  the  world's 
weather— are.  stored  in  the  memory  cells  of  a 
computer.  When  current  weather  information  is 
added,  the  weather-machine  simulates  future 
weather  behavior  and  enables  trained  analysts  to 
make  long-range  forecasts  many  times  more  re- 
liable than  older  techniques  of  meteorology. 

Can  something  akin  to  these  things  be  done 
where  people  are  concerned?  What  if  one  could 
fuse  the  talents  of  the  electronic  computer- 
memory,  speed,  accuracy— to  those  aspects  of 
human  behavior  revealed  by  public-opinion  poll- 
ing? What  if  one  could  devise  a  mathematical 
model  of  the  American  public  and  feed  it  into  a 
computer?  Wouldn't  this  be  a  "people-machine" 
that  could  simulate  future  human   behavior? 

One  of  the  world's  first  practical  people- 
machines— feeding  a  mathematical  model  of  the 
United  States  electorate  into  an  IBM  704  com- 
puter—was put  to  work  early  in  the  1960  Presi- 
dential race  to  provide  information  for  John  F. 
Kennedy's  inner  circle  of  campaign  strategists. 
The  machine  was  the  creation  of  a  new  enter- 
prise known  as  The  Simulmatics  Corporation 
and  was  nourished  hy  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  as  well  as 
the  Kennedy  organization.  Its  success  opens  up 
possibilities  for  business  and  government  as  well 
as  electioneering  that  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. It  also  raises  questions  about  the  future 
of  free  societies  that  won't  be  easy  to  answer. 
As   Dr.    Harold   Lasswell,    professor   of   law    and 


political  science  at  Yale  University,  said  recently: 
"This  is  the  A-bomb  of  the  social  sciences.    The 
breakthrough  here  is  comparable  to  what  hap-, 
pened  at  Stagg  Field." 

Reports  evaluating  the  people-machine's  com- 
putations were  delivered  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign manager,  Robert  Kennedy,  on  August  25, 
almost  eleven  weeks  before  election  day  and  six 
weeks  before  the  first  televised  debate  between 
Kennedy  and  Nixon.  One  section  of  these  re- 
ports described  a  simulation*  of  future  human 
behavior  in  terms  of  voters'  reactions  to  the 
religious  issue.  It  was  the  first  simulation  of  its 
kind. 

The  people-machine  considered  this  question: 
What  would  happen  on  election  day  if  the  issue 
of  anti-Catholicism  became  "much  more  salient" 
in  the  voters'  minds?  The  answer  would  give  the 
campaign  strategists  a  scientific  basis  for  deciding 
how  to  deal  with  the  issue.  Usual  means  for 
determining  public  opinion— polling  and  trend 
forecasting— could  not  give  an  answer  because 
this  was  a  what  if  question— one  concerned  with 
a  change  from  the  present  situation.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  campaign,  the  so-called  "bigotry 
vote"  was  the  mystery  question  and  chief 
dilemma  of  pollsters.  The  people-machine,  how- 
ever, gave  its  answer  on  August  25. 

The  Simulmatics  report  on  "the  consequences 
of  embitterment  of  the  religious  issue"  detailed 
a  simulation  of  Kennedy's  vote  in  percentiles, 
regionally  and  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  These 
numerical  estimates  were  compared  to  the  results 
of  a  poll  taken  for  Simulmatics  by  Furst  Surveys, 
August  13-18.  Both  the  poll  and  the  simulation 
showed  Kennedy  trailing  Nixon,  but  the  dra- 
matic revelation  was  a  close  parallel  between  the 

*  "Simulation"  in  the  language  of  Simulmatics 
means  an  estimation  of  hypothetical  behavior;  it  is 
make-believe  on  mathematical  principles.—  The  Editors 
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Simulmatics  picture  and  the  actual  poll.  This 
suggested  that  exacerbation  of  the  religious  issue 
probably  would  not  damage  Kennedy  any  more 
than  he  had  already  been  damaged,  once  his 
nomination  was  assured.  Such  a  conclusion  was 
made  sell-evident  when  both  the  Furst  sampling 
'and  the  simulation  were  compared  to  polls  taken 
before  the  Democratic  convention  when  Ken- 
nedy's popularity  was  at  a  peak.  In  the  Simul- 
matics regional  report,  the  percentages  for 
Kennedy  looked  like  this: 


Furst 

Religious 

Pre- 

Surveys 

issue 

conventi 

on 

Aug.  13-18 

Simulation 

REGION 

poll  resu 

Its 

poll 

results 

East 

53 

54 

51 

Border 

55 

42 

49 

South 

70 

47 

47 

Midwest 

52 

48 

45 

West 

54 

44 

46 

Comparing  these  computations,  the  Simul- 
matics report  to  Robert  Kenned)  came  up  with 
this  interpretation: 

.  .  .  Kennedy  today  has  lost  the  bulk  of  the  votes 
he  would  lose  if  the  election  campaign  were  to  be 
embittered  by  the  issue  of  anti-Catholicism.  The  net 
worst  has  been  done.  If  the  campaign  becomes  em- 
bittered he  will  lose  a  few  more  reluctant  Protestant 
votes  to  Nixon,  but  will  gain  Catholic  and  minority 
group  votes.  Bitter  anti-Catholicism  in  the  campaign 
would  bring  about  a  reaction  against  prejudice  and 
for  Kennedy  from  Catholics  and  others  who  woidd 
resent  overt  prejudice.  It  is  in  Kennedy's  hands  to 
handle  the  religious  issue  during  the  campaign  in  a 
way  that  maximizes  Kennedy  votes  based  on  resent- 
ment against  religious  prejudice  and  minimizes  fur- 
ther defections.  On  balance,  he  would  not  lose 
further  from  forthright  and  persistent  attention  to 
the  religious  issue,  and  could  gain.  The  simulation 
shows  that  there  has  already  been  a  serious  defection 
from  Kennedy  by  Protestant  voters.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  makes  no  sense  to  brush  the  re- 
ligious issue  under  the  rug.  Kennedy  has  already 
suffered  the  disadvantages  of  the  issue  even  though  it 
is  not  embittered  now— and  without  receiving  com- 
pensating advantages  inherent   in   it. 


access  to  them.  It  is  not  known  what,  if  any, 
influence  the  Simulmatics  simulation  had  in  the 
development  of  Kenneth's  approach  to  the  re- 
ligious issue  after  August  25.  One  might  guess 
—on  the  basis  of  what  one  knows  about  Kenne- 
dy's  personality  and  his  experience  in  the  West 
Virginia  primaries— that  his  campaign  strategy 
was  already  oriented  toward  forthrightness  and 
persistence.  The  concept  of  simulation  was 
perhaps  too  new  to  be  completely  trusted.  It 
seems  that,  at  most,  the  simulation  ma\  have  lent 
some  psychological  support  to  those  Kennedy 
strategists  who  favored  its  conclusions  anyway. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  election,  however,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  interpretation  of  the  simula- 
tion was  verified  by  events.  While  the  religious 
issue  did  not  dominate  the  campaign,  it  did  be- 
come exacerbated.  Kennedy  handled  it  with 
forthrightness  and  persistence  and.  most  ob- 
servers have  agreed,  in  a  way  that  produced  a  net 
gain  for  him. 

In  addition  to  the  process  of  simulation,  the 
people-machine  provided  much  important  in- 
formation about  the  "images"  of  Kennedy  and 
Nixon  and  about  voters'  attitudes  toward  other 
issues.  This  information  came  from  the  com- 
puter's memorv  which  relates  millions  of  isolated 
bits  of  data  in  a  wax  that  human  minds  could  do 
if  they  had  months  and  years  to  make  all  the 
necessary  calculations.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
this  process  without  including  here  a  raft  of 
statistical  charts.  Rather,  here  are  some  examples 
from  the  report  to  Robert  Kennedy  thai  show 
the  type  of  tactical  evaluations  made  possible  by 
the  swift  availability  of  such  information: 

On  the  upcoming  TV  debates:  Nixon  has  been  less 
effective  on  TV  than  Kennedy.  The  crucial  TV  de- 
bates an  therefore  a  risk  for  him.  Should  he  be  able 
to  trap  Kennedy  into  approaching  the  debates  at  his 
own  level  of  super-coolness,  he  can  "win"  the  debates. 
The  danger  to  Nixon  is  that  Kennedy  can  make  use 
ol  his  more  personable  traits— including  a  range  of 
emotions  such  as  fervor,  humor,  friendship,  and 
spirituality  beyond  the  expected  seriousness  and  anger 
—and  thus  cause  Nixon  to  "lose"  the  debates. 


HERE  was  obviously  the  informational 
basis  for  a  clear-cut  tactical  decision.  In 
1928,  Al  Smith  had.  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
tried  to  avoid  the  religious  issue.  Kennedy  could 
follow  Smith  cn~  he  could  pay  "forthright  and 
persistent  attention"  to  it.  (Nixon  conectlv  un- 
derstood the  nature  ol  the  religious  issue  and  did 
his  best  to  minimize  it  during  the  campaign.) 
No  one  in  Simulmatics  was  privy  to  the  decisions 
ol  the  Kenned)  strategists,  nor  have  1  had  any 


On  the  foreign  affairs  issue:  .  .  .  This  issue  is 
Kennedy's  area  of  greatest  weakness,  but  it  is  also 
an  area  in  which  he  has  positive  opportunities.  .  .  . 
Should  he  or  should  he  not  attack  the  Republican 
[foreign  affairs]  record?  We  conclude  that  the  answer 
is:  he  should  attack.  \s  part  ol  an  aggressive,  partisan 
campaign,  Kenned)  can  materially  affect  party  feeling 
among  the  electorate  and  enhance  his  own  image 
l>\:  (1)  talking  and  acting  about  foreign  affairs  in  a 
wa\  which  conveys  a  sense  of  knowledge  and  power; 
(2)  unmistakably  exposing  the  degeneration  of  pres- 
tige and  power  which  the  United  States  has  suffered 
under  the  Republican  Administration.  .  .  . 
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On  Nixon's  probable  style  of  campaigning:  Nixon 
ran  be  hurt  if  his  campaign  st\lc  does  not  capitalize 
on  his  persona]  assets  (self-confidence,  competence, 
sober-mindedness).  Should  Nixon  campaign  intensely, 
but  above  party  strife  and  personal  attack  .  .  .  he  can 
gain  among  the  undecided  Democrats  and  Inde- 
pendents. 

[Simulmatics  might  have  stated  the  converse  here 
with  as  much  truth.  Thai  is.  Kennedy  would  be  able 
to  hurl  Nixon  if  he  was  able  to  draw  persona]  attacks 
upon  himself.  P>\  taunting  Nixon  in  the  last  weeks  of 
the  campaign,  Kennedy  seemed  to  be  following  this 
line  ol  reasoning.  Nixon  look  the  bait.  He  did  attack 
Kennedy,  using  such  words  as  "ignoramus,"  and  prob- 
ably lost  votes  In  dissipating  his  "assets."] 

Like  the  simulation  of  the  religious  issue,  these 
evaluations  of  computer  data  offered  a  firm  basis 
for  decision-making.  There  is,  again,  no  way  of 
knowing  which,  if  any,  decisions  were  based 
upon  them,  but  in  retrospect,  the  evaluations 
seem  to  have  foreshadowed  the  direction  of  the 
campaign  to  an  uncanny  degree. 


THE     "WHAT     IF''      MEN 

ON  E  may  be  tempted  here  to  invoke  the 
shades  of  Orwell  and  Wells,  but  the 
people-machine  is,  alter  all,  a  creation  of  men. 
It  merely  produces  neatly  typed  rows  of  numbers 
which  men  must  evaluate.  As  it  happens,  only  a 
few  men  in  the  country  have  mastered  both  the 
computer  technology  and  the  social  theory  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  machine.  Three  such  men 
and  a  far-sighted  businessman  were  responsible 
for  the  Simulmatics  political  people-machine. 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  Dr.  William  McPhee,  a 
director  of  Columbia  University's  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research,  conceived  of  the 
theory  needed  to  build  a  computer  model  of  the 
U.  S.  television-viewing  public.  His  would  not 
be  the  first  model  of  human  behavior  ever  built; 
several  social  scientists  had  developed  experi- 
mental models  and  others  had  worked  out 
valuable  concepts  of  model  building.  But  Mc- 
Phee had  reason  to  hope  that  his  model  wotdd 
have  practical  value.  He  offered  it  to  Edward 
Greenfield,  a  New  York  businessman  and  former 
personal  aide  to  W.  Averell  Harriman.  In  turn, 
Greenfield  arranged  for  McPhee  to  discuss  the 
project  with  Dr.  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  chairman  of 
the  Political  Science  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Social  Science  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  a  consultant 
to  the  Defense  Department. 

McPhee,  Pool,  and  Greenfield  decided  to  forgo 
the  TV  project,  for  which  funds  were  likely  to 
be  unavailable.  Instead,  at  Greenfield's  sugges- 
tion, they  agreed  to  build  a  model  of  the  U.  S. 


electorate  for  which  the  required  $65,000  might 
be  found  among  Democrats  in  New  York  City. 
Early  in  1959,  a  third  social  scientist,  Dr.  Robert 
Abelson,  professor  of  psychology  at  Yale  and  a 
designer  of  computer  models,  joined  the  group. 
The  four  men  incorporated  themselves,  and 
\b  Phee,  Pool,  and  Abelson  set  about  planning 
the  political  model. 

The  model's  basic  premise  was  related  to  that 
of  the  science  of  public -opinion  polling:  People 
are  predictable.  Polling  had  reached  a  high 
level  of  accuracy  in  reporting  the  current  dis- 
tribution of  opinion  in  the  community.  But 
Gallup  and  Roper  had  found  individual  be- 
havior to  be  so  sensitive  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
forecasting  elections,  polling  had  to  be  clone  as 
close  to  election  day  as  possible.  Therefore,  poll- 
ing was  essentially  static.  Interviews  could  be 
punched  on  IBM  cards,  tabulated,  and  evaluated. 
Projections  could  be  made  with  a  small  degree  of 
error  (e.g.,  the  I960  election  projections).  Yet 
polling  could  not  get  around  the  fact  that  each 
IBM  card  still  represented  an  individual  at  a 
given  moment  in  time.  A  poll  could  provide  in- 
formation on  which  a  politician  or  a  business- 
man could  base  a  decision  about  the  future,  but 
nothing  in  a  poll  would  project  the  change  that 
might  occur  under  new  circumstances.  What  was 
needed  was  something  that  could  simulate  new 
circumstances  and  test  the  result  of  a  decision 
before  it  occurred  in  real  life. 

To  break  through  the  limits  of  polling,  Mc- 
Phee, Pool,  and  Abelson  introduced  the  kind  of 
speculations  about  human  dynamics  and  change 
used  by  social  scientists  in  their  more  creative 
and  literary  moments.  The  Lynds,  who  wrote 
Middletown  in  1929.  in  effect  worked  from  a 
"model"  and  used  their  own  brains  as  computers. 
Their  conclusions  were  far  more  than  reports  on 
the  results  of  a  sttrvev.  They  tried  to  answer 
what  if  questions  They  started  with  facts  they 
had  observed,  organized,  and  tabulated,  bin  then 
they  attempted  to  "compute"  the  nature  of 
change.  They  made  an  effort  to  understand, 
given  the  facts,  how  people  might  behave  in 
varying  future  situations. 

Now,  using  computer  technology,  the  Simul- 
matics group  was  able  to  return,  better  ecptipped, 
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to  the  dynamic  method  of  the  Lynds.  They 
could  lay  out  their  own  "Middletown"— a  model 
of  the  electorate,  the  buying  public,  or  the 
viewing  audience— in  the  memory  cells  of  a  com- 
puter. They  could  use  much  of  the  data  that 
had  been  so  painstakingly  collected  by  pollsters 
over  so  many  years.  With  precision,  speed,  and 
efficiency,  they  could  define  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation whose  past  behavior  could  be  clearly 
identified  and  could  permit  the  computer  to 
play  out  alternative  courses  of  events. 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  Greenfield  sent  a  memo 
to  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  former  Secretary  for  Air 
in  the  Truman  Administration  and  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Advisory  Council,  in  New  York. 
"It  is  possible,"  the  memo  said,  "to  develop  a 
Computer  program  which  will  predict  the  result 
of  alternative  campaign  strategies  from  limited 
public-opinion-poll  data  and  do  so  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  with  great  detail  about  different 
states  and  groups  of  voters."  (The  use  of  the 
word  "predict"  was  not  precise  The  people- 
machine  does  not  predict,  but  rather  estimates 
behavior  in  hypothetical  situations.) 

Finletter  circulated  the  memo  and  in  May  the 
Advisory  Council  met  with  the  Simulmatics 
group  in  Washington,  with  Paul  Butler,  then 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
presiding.  The  Council  endorsed  the  proposed 
project  and  encouraged  a  private  group  in  New 
York  to  spend  $35,000  for  the  initial  develop- 
ment phase.  McPhee,  Pool,  and  Abelson  had  one 
stipulation  about  accepting  the  money.  The 
Council  had  to  agree  that  anything  produced  by 
the  machine  would  be  made  publicly  available 
after  the  1960  election.  When  this  condition  was 
accepted,  the  real  work  began.  Says  Pool:  "It 
was  extraordinary  that  a  group  of  practical 
politicians  would  go  along  on  a  sheerlv  specu- 
lative venture  in  science.  It  was  a  kind  of  Man- 
hattan Project  gamble  in  politics." 

THE     BIRTH     OF     A     MODEL 

ABELSON  assembled  the  model  of  the 
U.  S.  electorate  during  the  summer  of  1959. 
An  additional  $30,000  was  provided  to  finish  the 
job  that  fall  after  the  project  was  reviewed  and 
approved  by  consultants  to  the  Advisor)  Council 
—Dr.  Lasswell;  Dr.  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Columbia;  fames 
Coleman,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins:  and  Dr.  John 
Tukey,  Princeton  mathematician.  The  Simul- 
matics people-machine  was  read)  for  use  in 
April  1960,  but  by  this  time  there  was  so  much 


confusion  among  Democratic  politicians  inside 
and  out  of  the  Council  that  no  one  was  prepared 
to  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

The  model  of  the  electorate  consisted  of  more 
than  100,000  interviews  with  eligible  voters. 
Many  of  these  interviews  came  from  the  Roper 
Public  Opinion  Research  Center  at  Williams 
College,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  country 
where  past  poll  data  is  efficiently  stored.  The 
total  represented  the  results  of  sixty-six  nation- 
wide opinion  surveys  made  since  1952.  including 
fifteen  conducted  in  the  prior  eighteen  months. 
Each  interview  in  this  "survey  bank"  had  to  be 
evaluated,  weighted  and  balanced,  and  coded  so 
that  different  methods  of  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion in  a  Roper  or  a  Gallup  poll  would  mean 
the  same  thing  in  the  machine. 

With  Pool,  Abelson  divided  the  100,000-plus 
individual  interviews  into  480  groups— "voter- 
types"— and  demographic  as  well  as  political  facts 
about  each  group  were  prepared  for  storage  in 
the  computer's  memory  cells.  Here  are  examples 
of  voter-t\pes  as  they  appear  in  the  model:  East- 
ern, rural,  well-off,  Protestant,  ynale;  Midwestern, 
small-town.  poor.  Catholic,  female:  Western, 
metropolitan,  Jewish,  male.  As  many  as  five— and 
in  a  few  cases,  eight— variables  identified  each 
group  in  the  model.  Then,  again  for  each  group, 
past  voting  behavior,  record  of  turnout  at  the 
polls,  and  attitudes  and  opinions  on  as  many  as 
fifty  issues  were  specified.  Among  the  issues  were 
civil  rights.  anti-Catholicism,  McCarthyism,  the 
H-bomb,  and  the  like. 

All  this  data— over  six  million  different  pieces 
of  information— was  consolidated  and  transferred 
to  a  memory  tape.  Thus,  the  model  was  born. 
In  the  computer,  this  material  could  be  scanned 
in  about  fort)  minutes.  Printed,  it  would  fill  a 
book  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone  direc- 
tor. Properly  programmed,  it  could  not  only 
produce  information  lor  the  kind  of  tactical 
evaluations  just  quoted,  but  also,  it  could 
simulate.  The  Simulmatics  religious-issue  simula- 
tion of  August  25  is  proof  that  (a)  the  machine 
works  and  (b)  it  works  on  "old"  data.  The 
hypothetical  campaign  and  election  result,  as- 
suming embitterment  of  the  religious  issue,  was 
completel)  developed  from  data  in  the  survey 
bank  collected   by   April    1960. 

Before  the  Democratic  convention  convened, 
Simulmatics  did  manage  to  produce  one  report: 
on  the  Negro  voter.  This  report  described  the 
threat  of  massive  Negro  defection  from  the 
Democratic  party,  especially  in  the  big  cities. 
The  report  suggested  that  defections  might  be 
minimized  by  a  strong  civil-rights  plank  in  the 
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Democratic  platform.   The  impact  of  the  report 

is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Chester 
Bowles  and  other  members  of  the  platform- 
writing  committee  before  the  strong  plunk  was 
written.  After  Kennedy's  nomination,  interest 
in  the  people-machine  was  renewed.  On  August 
11.  Robert  Kennedy,  as  campaign  manager, 
ordered  the  reports  from  which  1  have  been 
quoting.  Under  Pool's  supervision,  they  were 
produced  in  fourteen  days  at  a  cost  of  SI 8,000. 

FEEDBACK  FROM  THE  VOTERS 

NOW  that  the  campaign  is  over,  Simul- 
matics  (as  might  be  expected)  is  going  into 
the  commercial  field.  Here,  too,  the  ramifications 
of  the  people-machine  are  immense,  just  as  the 
politician  can  use  its  information  to  help  decide 
campaign  strategy,  so  can  businessmen  use  it  to 
develop  marketing  strategy.  The  ultimate  use  of 
the  machine,  however,  may  not  be  in  election 
campaigns  or  the  market  place,  but  in  govern- 
ment. It  will  speed  up  the  process  of  discover- 
ing a  consensus  concerning  the  goals  of  our 
society.  It  will  compel  leaders  to  refine  their 
decisions  because  they  will  at  last  have  accurate 
information  about  public  opinion. 

As  Pool  says:  "The  classic  theory  of  democracy 
has  always  assumed  that  effective  democratic  de- 
cision-making requires  that  human  beings  have 
as  much  information  as  can  be  available.  All 
that  machines  do  is  provide  more  data  to  more 
people  more  quickly  than  otherwise.  Questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  morality  of  using  ad- 
vanced computer  programs  in  political  research. 
It  seems  ironical  that  people  should  view  de- 
cisions made  on  the  basis  of  confused  guesses 
about  what  the  public  wants  as  more  democratic 
than  decisions  made  on  the  basis  of  careful  com- 
pilations of  information. 


"The  research  we  have  done  lor  the  Democrats 
was  focused  on  the  issues  and  what  they  mean 
to  the  voters.  lis  purpose  was  to  make  il  possible 
to  conduct  a  campaign  in  the  way  an  intelligent 
democratic  discourse  should  be  conducted— by 
debating  (he  issues  that  matter  to  people  and 
explaining  to  them  things  they  wish  to  under- 
stand. 

"What  we  have,  in  short,  is  a  device  which 
could  give  a  national  campaign  more  of  the 
quality  of  a  traditional  town  meeting.  Mass 
democracy  in  the  hectic  environment  of  the  mid- 
twentieth  century  lends  to  lose  this  quality  pre- 
cisely because  there  is  no  feedback  from  the 
voters  to  the  politicians. 

"Machines  can  do  nothing  but  speed  up  com- 
munication. By  so  doing,  they  restore  the  pos- 
sibility of  ready  discourses  about  important 
matters  in  large  societies." 

Doubtless,  the  introduction  of  the  people- 
machine  must  pose  many  questions  that  neither 
scientists  like  Dr.  Pool  nor  anyone  else  can  yet 
answer.  If,  in  a  free  society,  information  is 
power,  how  do  we  prevent  tampering  with  the 
data  provided  by  the  machine?  As  we  approach  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  what  happens  to  freedom 
and  spontaneity?  As  we  seek  more  and  more  data 
for  the  machines,  can  we  maintain  our  traditions 
of  privacy?  How  much  pressure  toward  con- 
formity will  be  created  by  the  machine  and  what 
will  happen  to  taste  and  style  and  quality  in  a 
market  influenced  by  it?  What,  finally,  is  the 
relationship  of  the  people-machine  to  human 
dignity? 

"You  can't  simulate  the  consequences  of  simu- 
lation," says  Dr.  Lasswell.  "We  must  use  our 
minds  for  that.  I  know  this  already— if  we  want 
an  open  society  in  the  future,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  plan  for  it.  If  we  do,  I  think  we  have  a 
fighting  chance." 


A    SIGH    FOR    CYBERNETICS 

Dr.  Norbert  Wiener,  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  electronic  brains,  warns  that 

computing  machines,  now  working  faster  than  their  inventors, 

may  go  out  of  control  and  cause  widespread  destruction.— News  Item 

thinking  machines  are  outwitting  their  masters, 
Menacing  mankind  with  ghastly  disasters. 

These  mechanized  giants  designed  for  compliance 
Exhibit  their  open  defiance  of  science 
By  daily  committing  such  gross  misdemeanors 
That  scientists  fear  they'll  make  mincemeat  of  Wieners. 

— Felicia  Lamport 


Harper's  Magazine,  January  1961 
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The  Pressures 

Against 

Air  Safety 


Pilots  have  called  him  a  dictator  .  .  .  but  air 
travelers  may  be  grateful  to  the  combat- 
hardened  Administrator  who  has  waged  a  bruising 
two-year  battle  with  Washington  lobbyists. 

AVIATION  is  not  inherently  dangerous, 
but  even  more  than  the  sea,  it  is  terribly 
unforgiving  of  any  carelessness,  neglect,  or  in- 
competence." 

The  basic  truth  of  these  words— known  as  the 
pilot's  code— has  been  brought  home  to  me  many 
times  in  the  four  decades  since  1  first  went  into 
aviation.  In  December  1958  I  took  on  the  job  of 
eliminating  "'carelessness,  neglect,  and  incompe- 
tence" from  this  nation's  airways  insofar  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

\viation  was  at  a  dangerous  crossroads.  With 
the  jet  age  dawning,  civilian  and  military  traffic 
were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  conducted  as 
separate  operations  without  effective  co-ordinated 
control.  Tragech  dramatized  the  hazard  earl) 
in  1958— when  sixty-one  lives  were  lost  in  two 
mid-air  collisions  involving  military  and  com- 
mercial air<  rait. 

I  gave  up  my  retired  status  as  an  Air  Force 
officer  to  become  the  first  civilian  chief  of  the 
newborn  Federal  Vviation  V.genc)  which  had 
been  given  authority  far  exceeding  that  ol  am 
previous  regulatory  boch  in  this  field.  Our  re- 
sponsibility in  fact  embraces  ever)  aspect  ol  civil 
aviation— from  the  construction  of  aircraft  to  the 
design  of  seats  and  ashtrays  and  the  amount  of 
whiskey  consumed  b)   passengers;    from  ground 


maintenance  to  pilot  and  crew  competence.  It 
embraces  vital  aspects  of  militarj   flying  as  well. 

When  I  took  office,  years  of  timid  and  inde- 
cisive regulation  In  the  government  had  bred  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  complacence  throughout  the 
field  of  aviation.  Someone.  I  knew,  was  going  to 
have  to  meet  this  head-on.  I  did  not  shrink  from 
this  assignment,  nor  do   I   today. 

The  aviation  industry  on  its  own  initiative  de- 
votes a  vast  amount  of  time,  money,  and  effort 
to  making  flying  sale.  Vet.  no  one  likes  to  be 
regulated— least  of  all  the  types  of  men  whose  ad- 
venturesome spirit  has  attracted  them  to  flving. 

And  so  I  was  prepared  for  resistance,  argu- 
ments, and  delays.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  sustained,  highly  organized  pressure  cam- 
paigns that  we  soon  encountered  at  every  turn. 
I  did  not  anticipate  that  my  own  motives— and 
those  of  the  agencv— would  be  constantly  ques- 
tioned, that  the  Congress  and  the  public  would 
be  deliberately  misled  and  misinformed,  and  that 
willful  misrepresentations  would  be  used  to  stir 
up  grievances  and  foment  resentment  among  the 
very  men  whose  own  lives  were  at  stake  in  our 
safety   rules. 

From  m\  first  day  in  office,  the  irresponsible 
pressure  asserted  itself.  The  agenc\  was  still 
an  embryo  when  Max  Karant,  vice  president  of 
the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
(AOPA)— which  purports  to  represent  the  fliers  of 
private  planes— bitterly  warned  his  members  of 
"increasing  militar)  domination  of  the  FAA." 
(At  that  time,  only  two  of  the  twenty  top  posi- 
tions in  the  agenc)  had  even  been  filled.  Today, 
of  a  complement  of  38,000  only  130  are  military 
men  and  only  one  of  our  major  offices  is  headed 
b)  one.)  Xot  long  afterward,  I  was  visited  by  the 
same  organization's  president,  Joseph  Hartranft. 
His  purpose  was  to  protest  against  our  new 
medical  requirements  for  pilots'  licenses— a  sub- 
ject I  will  discuss  in  more  detail  later  in  this 
report.  I  listened  to  him  attentively  and  then 
told  him  our  decision  would  stand. 

"This  means  war,"  he  answered,  his  face 
Hushed. 

He  has  certainly  fulfilled  this  threat.  The 
AOPA  has  kept  up  a  continuous  drumfire  of  dis- 
tortion and  invective.  Through  its  magazine  and 
"confidential  newsletter."  it  has  even  fought 
against  rules  that  in  no  way  affected  private 
pilots.  It  has  accused  us  of  sinister  plans  and 
then  taken  credit  lor  '"defeating"  proposals  we 
never  contemplated. 

Equally  hostile  has  been  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  (ALPA),  spokesman  lor  the  com- 
mercial pilots.    At  times  ALPA's  tactics  have  em- 
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barrasscd  its  own  members  and   (hex    have  gone 
out  ol    their  wa\    to  tell   us  so. 

One,  for  instance,  seni  us  anonymousl)  wha( 
we  call  the  ALPA  "Do-It-Yoursell  Kit."  This  is 
a  collection  of  mimeographed  material  designed 
to  teach  pilots  how  to  write  to  Congressmen  in 
protest  against  FAA.  It  includes  lists  ol  ke\  com- 
mittee members,  helpful  hints  on  st\le.  outlines, 
a  collection  of  "suggested  tidbits,"  and  miscel- 
laneous advice  on  how  to  give  letters  the  ring  of 
originality.  Man)  ol  the  communications  from 
pilots  which  Congressmen  refer  to  our  agency 
have  obviously  been  inspired  in  this  way. 

AOPA  and  ALPA  have  not  been  the  only 
sources  of  pressure.  More  than  forty  such  groups 
representing  aviation  interests  have  participated 
in  our  rule-making  activities  and— at  one  time  or 
another— a  number  of  them  have  managed  to  put 
stumbling  blocks  in  our  way.  The  new  agency's 
devotion  to  duty— it  appears— came  as  a  great 
shock  to  main  of  them.  They  had  grown  used 
to  a  situation  in  which  the  regulator  was  regulat- 
ing with  an  eye  more  to  the  wishes  of  the 
regulated,  than  to  the  needs  of  the  public.  It 
was  this  situation  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  FAA. 


CROWDING     THE     AIR 

IN  T  H  E  mid-1950s  almost  everyone  concerned 
with  aviation  knew  that  the  government's 
machinery  for  supervising  our  airways  and 
supervising  aviation  safety  was  hopelessly  out  of 
date.  Responsibility  was  split  among  three  gov- 
ernment bodies:  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the 
Defense  establishment.  The  evils  of  lax  adminis- 
tration, bureaucratic  inertia,  and  red  tape  were 
all  too  apparent.  A  Presidential  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  into  the  situation,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1957  it  produced  a  blueprint  of  what 
needed  to  be  done.  Alter  hearings  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  these  recommendations  were  enacted 
into  law  with  unprecedented  speed,  thanks  very 
largely  to  the  strong  leadership  of  Senator  Mike 
Monroney  and  Congressman  Oren  Harris. 

The  new  statute  scrapped  the  old  CAA.  It 
created  an  independent  agency,  the  FAA,  with 
full  authority  to  make  and  enforce  rules  govern- 
ing safety,  issue  certificates  to  airmen,  allocate 
the  air  space,  establish  and  operate  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  manage  the  air  lanes  through  the  con- 
trol of  both  civil  and  military  traffic. 

The  CAB  remained  responsible  for  all  the 
economic  aspects  of  air  transport,  including  rates, 
routes,  and  subsidies.    It  also  retained  a  quasi- 


judicial  function  in  the  field  ol  safety— the  in- 
vestigation ol  accidents  and  determination  of 
their  probable  cause.  (The  FAA  also  participates 
in  such  investigations— not  in  any  quasi-judicial 
capacity  but  in  order  to  discover  whether  im- 
mediate administrative  or  regulatory  measures 
are  needed  to  prevent  a  recurrence.)  The  FAA 
has  full  authority  to  issue  rules,  subject  oidy  to 
the  normal  review  of  the  courts  as  to  reasonable- 
ness. However,  its  enforcement  actions— when 
they  take  the  form  of  revoking  or  suspending 
a  certificate  held  by  any  airman,  airline,  or 
aviation  entity— may  be  appealed  to  the  CAB  and 
from  there  to  the  courts.  Despite  long-standing 
acceptance  of  this  type  of  procedure  for  all 
regulatory  agencies,  the  FAA  and  I  as  its  ad- 
ministrator are  regularly  accused  of  exercising 
"dictatorial  powers."  Over  the  past  two  years 
our  agency  has  taken  scores  of  new  rule-making 
actions,  not  one  of  which  has  been  successfully 
challenged  in  the  courts.  Virtually  all,  however, 
have  been  attacked  by  pressure  groups.  Again 
and  again,  vitally  needed  changes  in  safety 
standards  have  been  stalled  by  an  elaborate 
pattern  of  delaying  tactics:  Meetings  are  post- 
poned; additional  time  for  study  is  requested; 
reconsideration  is  demanded  because  of  "an  im- 
portant new  fact"  which— all  too  often— turns 
out  to  be  an  unimportant  old  fact.  None  the 
less,  we  have  managed  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Today  under  the  new  agency  this  country  has 
a  co-ordinated  air-traffic  system  for  military  and 
civilian  planes.  All  high-altitude  routes  are 
monitored  by  ground  radar.  At  our  experimental 
center  near  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  we  are 
developing  what  we  believe  will  be  a  completely 
effective  automated  ground-control  system. 

But  the  traffic  problem  in  our  skies  continues 
to  challenge  our  best  efforts.  For  aviation  has 
progressed  faster  than  our  methods  of  regulating 
it.  In  1938  there  were  only  some  29,000  planes 
aloft.  Today  there  are  more  than  102,000,  of 
which  about  2,000  are  commercial  airliners  (in- 
cluding 150  jets),  70,000  are  private  and  business 
aircraft,  and  30,000  are  military  planes. 


General  E.  R.  Quesada  retired  from  the  Air 
Foree  in  1951  after  a  brilliant  record  of  flying  in 
war  and  peace.  He  has  been  a  director  and  officer 
of  Olin  Industries  and  Lockheed  Aircraft  and  was 
appointed  first  Administrator  of  FAA  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1958.  On  January  20  he  will  leave 
the  government  and  take  charge  of  the  syndicate 
which  has  a  franchise  for  a  new  American  League 
baseball  team  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  meteoric  growth  of  air  transport   is  nol 

going  to  slow  down— nor  would  we  want  it  to. 
But  the  hazards  inherent  in  our  increasing  air 
traffic  and  our  ever  faster  planes  are  SO  great  that 
the  government's  regulator)  program  is  a  matter 
of  top  public  importance.  For  this  reason  at- 
tempt to  discredit  that  program  and  to  mire  it 
down  in  delays  and  reel  tape  cannot  be  viewed 
merely  as  an  unpleasant— but  natural— burden 
for  a  bureaucrat  or  agency.  Tliex  are  a  menace 
to  public  safety.  It  is  particularly  dismaying  to 
find  that  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  campaign  of 
harassment  has  been  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, whose  members— in  the  main— are  skilled 
and  dedicated  professional  men. 

CREEK     GOD     IN     THE     COCKPIT 

TH  E  \LP.\  is  a  labor  union— of  a  rather 
special  order.  Its  more  than  13,000  mem- 
bers earn  from  311,000  to  532,000  a  year.  The 
union  is  said  to  have  millions  ol  dollars  in  its 
"war  chest"  and  can  pa\  strike  benefits  of  $500 
to  $600  a  month.  Its  president.  Clarence  X. 
Sayen,  receives  a  salan  of  $36,000  a  year.  He 
recently  described  his  membership  as  "highly 
individualistic." 

This  is  a  description  few  would  dispute.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  time  FAA  was  created,  in- 
dividualism—in some  instances— had  assumed  the 
form  of  complacency  and  open  contempt  for 
government  regulations.  In  his  new  book.  The 
Probable  Cause.  Robert  J.  Selling,  the  well- 
known  and  able  aviation  reporter,  observed: 

"The  CAA  almost  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  pilots. 
A  few  years  ago  a  C  \ A  inspector  was  asked  why 
he  didn't  crack  down  on  more  flight  crews. 

"  How  do  vou  spank  a  Greek  god?"  the  in- 
spector plaintively  replied." 

Perhaps  because  I  am  a  pilot   myself  I  do  not 

_  rd  fliers  as  godlike  or  infallible.  In  our  first 
\ear  we  filed  235  violation  reports  against  airline 
pilots.  This  represented  an  increase  of  almost 
100  per  cent  over  the  average  number  filed  in 
am  one  of  the  previous  five  vears. 

Among  the  actions  which  particularly  roused 
the  ALP  \  wis  my  early  announcement  that  I 
intended  to  keep  pilots  in  the  cockpit  during 
flights,  It  was  then  a  widespread  practice— en- 
couraged by  some  c  mpanies— for  pilots  to  social- 
ize with  the  passengers.  I  believe  that  a  pilot's 
place  is  at  the  controls  and  I  set  about  strictl) 
enforcing  our  requirements  for  continuous  cock- 
pit vigilance. 

Despite  all  the  automated  controls  that  we 
have  developed,  we  must  still  rely  very  heavih 


on  the  human  eve  as  an  essential  defense  against 
collisions.  For  this  reason  the  "see-and-be-seen" 
principle  remains  a  cardinal  rule  ol  air  safety. 
To  illustrate— we  fined  the  pilot  of  a  DC-7  carry- 
ing thirty-five  passengers  because  of  a  near  miss 
involving  an  Air  Force  tanker  engaged  in  re- 
fueling two  fighter  craft.  The  pilot  of  the  tanker 
saw  the  DC-7  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile. 
But  the  pilot  of  the  DC-7  gave  no  evidence  of 
ever  having  seen  the  tanker  because— as  our 
investigation  disclosed— he  was  back  in  the  pas- 
senger cabin. 

This  is  only  one  instance  among  many  of  the 
demonstrated  need  for  cockpit  vigilance.  Vet 
when  Ave  undertook  a  program  of  strict  enforce- 
ment, the  ALPA  attacked  our  efforts  as  those  of  a 
"childish  Gestapo"  .\nd  engaged  in  a  public  cam- 
paign of  abuse  and  vilification  against  our 
agency. 

It  has  taken  a  similar  attitude  toward  the 
presence  of  our  inspectors  who  go  aboard  about 
one  of  ever)  500  airline  flights  to  make  a  first- 
hand check  of  safety  practices.  Calling  these 
inspections  "harassment"  and  a  "hazard."  \l.P  \ 
objected  strenuously  to  our  inspectors'  being 
seated  where  they  needed  to  be  to  observe  what 
was  going  on.  Underlying  this  absurd  position 
was  a  battle  the  union  was  waging  with  the  com- 
panies for  an  additional  "pilot-qualified"  crew- 
member  on  jets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  views  of  the  Flight 
Engineers'  International  Association,  which  is- 
sued a  statement  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
its  members  from  "misplaced  public  anger  (\ue 
to  ALP  A  s  irresponsible  actions."  As  a  result 
of  ALPA  pressure,  the  statement  pointed  out, 
"At  the  start  of  1939  and  the  jet  age  we  find 
four  men  in  the  cockpit:  pilot,  copilot,  flight 
engineer,  and  .  .  .  third  pilot,  or  featherbird.  as 
he  is  sometimes  called.  From  the  beginning  this 
man  meant  trouble  in  the  cockpit.  He  had  no 
duties  and  the  cockpit  was  not  designed  with  him 
in  mind.  .  .  .  On  countless  occasions  the  FAA  has 
conducted    en-route    inspections    and    in    many 

-  -  has  had  to  order  the  extra  pilot  out  of  the 
number-four  seat  to  properly  observe  the  flight 
operations.  .  .  .  Most  captains  are  glad  to  get 
the  extra  man  off  their  necks.  .  .  . 

"It  appears  that  this  latest  swipe  at  the  FAA 
b\  the  ALPA  is  an  attempt  to  just i f \  the  exist- 
ence of  a  man  on  the  jet  flight  deck  who  can  do 
nothing,  reach  nothing  from  his  seat,  and  in  most 

-  s  is  incapable  of  handling  the  aircraft.  In 
their  attempt  to  justify  this  man  the  ALPA  has 
chosen  to  att.uk  the  1  \  \  ^n\  a  basis  totally  lack- 
ing in  logic  or  fact.  .  .  ." 


BY     E.     R.     QUE  SAD  A 
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It  was  over  this  same  issue  thai  on  fune  7.  1  960, 
pilots  of  Eastern  Airlines  and  Pan  American— 
in  open  defiance  of  Federal  Court  orders— staged 
a  crippling;  wildcat  strike  which  masqueraded  as 
a  sudden  wave  of  "sickness."  The  union  took  no 
effective  steps  to  prevent  tins  occurrence.  On  the 
contrary,  shortly  thereafter,  a  local  council  of  the 
ALPA  in  a  statement  to  its  members  deplored 
the  lack  of  public  sympathy,  toward  "the  pilot's 
side  of  the  grave  sickness  which  overtook  us  all." 
The  same  statement  announced  that  steps  were 
being  taken  to  improve  public  relations,  includ- 
ing the  following:  "A  file  of  facts  on  all  incidents, 
violations,  fines,  and  penalties  imposed  by  FAA 
and  'or  Company  is  being  gathered.  Specific  ex- 
amples are  urgently  needed  ...  of  mistreatment 
and  abuses  by  an  FAA  dictatorial  regime.  With 
your  help,  we  will  have  it  available  at  a  moment's 
notice.  .  .  .  Newspapers,  for  example,  arc  inter- 
ested only  in  the  meat  and  potatoes.  .  .  .  These 
editors  are  very  sharp  fellows." 

One  of  the  most  vicious  attacks  we  have  ex- 
perienced occurred  after  a  National  airliner 
broke  up  in  mid-air  over  the  North  Carolina  coast 
last  January.  The  next  day  Captain  R.  J.  Rohan 
of  ALPA's  National  Airlines  Council  made  a 
public  charge  to  the  effect  that  the  plane's  struc- 
ture had  been  fatally  weakened  by  maneuvers 
required  by  FAA  inspectors  while  checking  pilots' 
performance.  As  it  turned  out,  the  wreckage 
yielded  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  a  bomb 
carried  aboard  by  a  passenger  had  caused  the 
crash.  If,  however,  the  plane  had  fallen  into  the 
sea  instead  of  on  land  Captain  Rohan's  irrespon- 
sible charge  might  never  have  been  disproved. 

THE     AGE-SIXTY     QUESTION 

ON  E  very  bitter  clash  with  ALPA  was  over 
our  ruling  making  sixty  the  age  limit 
for  pilots  in  air-carrier  operations.  The  decision 
was  prompted  by  medical  considerations:  with 
advancing  years,  men  deteriorate  psychologically 
and  physically.  Heart  attacks  and  strokes  are 
much  more  likely  to  occur  after  the  age  of  sixty— 
and  such  physical  accidents  are  unpredictable. 

In  aviation  certain  decisions  must  be  reached 
largely  through  judgment.  We  cannot  always 
back  them  up  by  comprehensive  and  proven 
statistics— as  in  the  case  of  highway  transport— 
for  aviation  is  a  young  industry.  We  did  not 
have  enough  old  pilots  in  service  to  provide  any 
meaningful  comparison  of  the  accident  records  of 
young  and  old  pilots.  But  we  could  and  did  look 
to  the  common-sense  example  of  the  airlines  of 
other  nations.     (BOAC,  KLM   have  made  fifty- 


five  the  compulsory  retirement  age  for  pilots;  and 
S  \s.  sixty.) 

In  1059  approximately  forty  airline  pilots  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty.  Bv  10<>7  there  will  be 
250.  Because  of  the  seniority  system,  older  pilots 
have  first  choice  of  the  newer  aircraft,  which 
generally  carry  higher  pay  and  greater  prestige. 
As  a  consequence  the  average  age  of  jet  pilots 
today  is  considerably  above  the  general  average, 
i  \  year  ago  well  over  half  of  one  airline's  jet 
pilots  were  sixty  or  over.)  In  bygone  years  ALPA 
has  readily  conceded  that  Hying  is  a  young  man's 
game.  (This  does  not  mean  that  a  skilled  pilot 
will  be  out  of  work  after  sixty— if  he  wants  to 
stay  in  aviation  there  are  plenty  of  jobs,  on  the 
ground  or  even  in  flight  training  and  checking, 
in  which  his  experience  can  be  well  used.)  The 
union  went  to  bat  for  its  senior  citizens  and  was 
joined  in  the  ensuing  pressure  campaign  by  the 
private  pilots  organization,  AOPA,  which  was  not 
affected  by  the  age  limit  and  was— in  many  other 
wavs— a  strange  bedfellow  for  the  airline  pilots. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  man  who  pilots 
a  jet  airliner  and  the  fellow  who  flies  a  Piper 
Cub  have  even  less  in  common  than  a  Creyhound 
Bus  operator  and  the  driver  of  a  Volkswagen. 
The  little  fellow  tends  to  think  the  big  one  is 
pushing  him  around,  and  seldom  has  occasion  to 
team  up  with  him.  There  are  other  major  differ- 
ences between  the  two  organizations.  Although 
ALPA  is  essentially  a  union,  it  performs  many  of 
the  functions  of  a  professional  association,  in- 
cluding a  valuable  program  of  air-safety  studies. 
Furthermore.  ALPA  is  organized  along  more 
democratic  lines  which  give  its  locals  and  master 
executive  councils  a  voice  in  policy  and  permit 
its  members  to  vote  directly  for  their  officers. 

AOPA,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  many 
lobbying  and  pressure  groups  adorning  the  Wash- 
ington scene  which  seem  to  devote  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  their  energies  to  perpetuating  a 
small  handful  of  men  in  managerial  positions. 
For  groups  of  this  sort,  "throwing  rocks"  at  a 
government  agency  is  a  time-tested  way  of  getting 
publicity  and  holding  the  interest  of  those  who 
support  them  financially. 

This  interest  in  self-perpetuation  was  clearly 
proved  by  a  recent  AOPA  mailer  with  the  title 
"Yoi'R  right  to  fly  is  in  jeopardy."  In  this  let- 
ter, AOPA  told  prospective  members: 

The  present  FAA  administrator  is  traveling 
a  path  that,  at  its  worst,  could  lead  to  chaos. 
At  its  best  to  severe  curtailment  in  the  progress 
of  general  aviation.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  fight  that  you  dare  not  reatcJi  from 
the  sidelines.    If  you  are  still  flying  .  .  .  then 
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you  should  give  your  strength  and  support  to 
VOPA  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  nation's  air 
space  open  to  you  and  in  its  light  for  sensible 
legislation.  .  .  . 

So  I  urgently  request  you  to  affiliate  with 
AOPA  and  add  your  name  to  those  <>l  more 
than  SO. 000  AOPA  pilots  who  arc  currently 
supporting  our  vigorous  program.  .  .  . 

1  he  technique  is  simple.  First  there  i^  incite- 
ment of  the  private  pilots  to  a  false  sense  of 
grievance.  Then  there  is  an  unabashed  appeal 
to  join  AOPA  as  the  sword  and  shield  of  the 
private  pilot.    The  purpose  is  clear. 

VOPA  is  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  associa- 
tion in  New  [ersey.  Membership  Ices,  revenues 
from  advertising  in  its  magazine,  the  sale  ol 
various  kinds  ol  equipment,  and  insurance  pro- 
vide an  income  estimated  at  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Although  AOPA  claims  to  speak 
for  SO. 000  private  pilots,  its  pilot  members  are 
not  consulted  on  policy  and  have  no  voice  in 
choosing  officers,  who  are  elected  by  the  associa- 
tion's trustees. 

THEIR     DAY     IN     COURT 

F\  A  has.  naturally,  concerned  itscll  with 
the  safety  ol  private  pilots.  We  have,  for 
example,  required  them  to  have  some  in- 
strument training— for  when  weather  is  so  bad 
that  you  cannot  see  the  horizon,  only  instruments 
can  enable  a  pilot  to  ll\  straight  and  level  and 
thus  avoid  disaster.  We  have  also  refused  to 
issue  certificates  to  persons  suffering  from  such 
diseases  as  epilepsy .  insanity,  diabetes,  and  serious 
heart  ailments.  (Heart  attacks  have  been  a 
significant  (.mse  of  private  plane  accidents  and 
one  recently  is  believed  to  have  figured  in  the 
crash  of  one  of  our  newest  commercial  jets  dur- 
ing a  training  flight.)  Unlike  our  predecessor 
agencies,  we  will  not  accept  medical  certificates 
signed  merely  1>\  the  applicant's  personal  phy- 
si<  ian.  We  require  examination  by  one  of  several 
thousand  doctors  designated  by  FAA  who  are 
kept  lulh   informed  of  our  standards. 

This  was  the  practice  followed  b\  the  govern- 
ment from  1926  to  1945.  Then  in  1945,  against 
medical  advice,  the  CAA  relaxed  the  rule  M\d 
agreed  to  let  any  doctor  pet  form  these  examina- 
tions. When  we  at  the  FAA  looked  into  the 
situation  we  found  thai  ol  the  airmen  originally 
given  a  clean  bill  ol  health  bv  an  examiner  and 
later  rejected  In  1  \  \  for  failure  to  meet  our 
physical  standards.  SI  per  cent  had  been  cleared 
In    non-designated   examiners. 

Accordingly,  last  June— alter  a  public  hearing 


and  with  the  approval  ol  the-  American  Medical 
Association— we  issued  a  rule  requiring  certifica- 
tion by  designated  aviation  medical  examiners. 
This  action  evoked  a  storm  ol  protest  from 
AOPA.  We  were  accused  of— among  other  things 
—planning  to  "outlaw  the  family  physician."  In 
but.  any  family  doctor  or  any  other  physician 
can  become  a  designated  examine]  by  demon- 
strating an  interest  in  aviation  medicine  and 
keeping  informed  of  our  standards  and  examin- 
ing procedures. 

We  regard  these  rules  as  safeguards  of  the 
pilot's  right  to  stay  alive,  but  it  was  at  this  time 
that  AOPA  flashed  the  word  to  its  members  that 
"Your  right  to  i  m  is  in  jeopardy." 

Protesting  both  our  "unreasonable  medical 
regulations"  and  our  "unreasonable  age  restric- 
tions." AOPA.  in  a  joint  statement  with  ALPA, 
announced  that  the  issue  of  "FAA  dictatorship" 
and  our  "arbitrary  and  militaristic  empire" 
would  be  taken  directly  to  Congress.  Roth  asso- 
ciations mounted  an  assault  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  two 
organizations  joined  together,  their  motives  were 
different.  The  AOPA's  purpose  was  an  increase 
in  membership  while  ALPA— whose  members 
have  grown  complacent  through  the  previous 
years  of  government  indecision— was  objecting  to 
FAA  determination  that  it.  not  the  regulated, 
shall  do  the  regulating. 

Meanwhile  ALPA  took  the  age-sixty  question 
to  court  for  a  legal  test.  The  courts  in  due 
course  upheld  the'  rule  as  "reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  st.md. uds  prescribed  in  the  statute  and  the 
facts  before  the  Administrator."  But  ALPA  con- 
tinues its  fight,  going  so  far  as  to  claim,  at  a 
Senate  hearing,  that  our  courts  do  not  provide 
aw  adequate  system  of  review.  They  have  since 
said  that  they  lost  out  legally  only  because'  they 
had  been  "outsmarted"  by  the  government's 
lawyei  s. 

In  fairness  to  \1.P  \  1  must  sa\  it  is  not  alone. 
Others  in  the-  aviation  community  share  this  atti- 
tude, and  insist  that  the  FAA  Administrator's 
rules  should  be  curbed  bv  some  additional  layer 
of  review  above  and  beyond  the  courts— that,  in 
other  words,  when  a  court  agrees  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  court. 

Over  the  years  the  airline  industry  and  the 
Air  Transport  Association  developed  the  idea 
that  regulation  should  be  some  sort  of  co-opera- 
tive effort  between  the  airlines  and  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  ultimate  decision  to  be  reached 
by  mutual  agreement.  1  recall  at  one  meeting 
jolting  a  group  ol   airline  presidents   b\    telling 
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them  thai  we  had  no  notion  whatever  ili.it  the 
industry  had  to  agree  with  an  FAA  regulation 
before  it  would  be  adopted,  [nevitably  there 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  when  they  did 
not  agree— but  I  believe  the  public  has  reason  to 
be  grateful  For  our  strength  of  purpose. 

DOLLARS     VERSUS     LIVES 

FROM  the  management  and  industry  side  we 
have  been  under  fire  in  the  main  because 
safety  is  expensive.  For  example,  it  costs  as  much 
as  $25,000  per  plane  to  install  all-weather  radar. 
None  the  less  we  have  insisted  that  all  commer- 
(  i.il  planes  be  so  equipped  and  the  program  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by.  next  year. 

Likewise  we  insist  that  all  turbine-powered 
planes  cany  flight  recorders  connected  to  the 
instrument  panel  and  that  all  recorded  informa- 
tion be  kept  for  sixt\  days.  This  data  provides 
i  detailed  report  on  speed,  altitude,  direction, 
and  time  of  day.  This  information  is  not  only 
invaluable  in  accident  investigations  but  pro- 
vides a  useful  check  on  everyday  plane  perform- 
ance. Flight  recorders  cost  from  $5,000  to  $7,000. 
Even  worse— from  the  business-office  point  of 
view— each  one  weighs  about  twenty-five  pounds, 
which  means  twenty-five  pounds  less  payload 
every  trip.  As  expected,  the  airlines  found  many 
reasons  why  flight  recorders  were  not  needed. 

Similarly  they  were  displeased  when  we  in- 
sisted that  the  copilots  of  jets  must  attain  a 
standard  of  proficiency  almost  as  high  as  pilots. 
This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  ten  or  fifteen 
hours  of  additional  training.  In  the  case  of  a 
new  jet,  rental  for  this  purpose  can  run  as  high 
as  $4,000  an  hour.  The  airlines  have  estimated 
that  this  additional  training  is  saddling  them 
with  an  added  cost  in  the  millions.  And  they 
are  not  happy  about  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pressure  from  the  man- 
agement end  has  been  more  sophisticated  though 
no  less  obstructive  than  the  AOPA  and  ALPA 
campaigns.  For  instance,  the  companies  com- 
plained at  a  Senate  hearing  this  year  that  FAA 
did  not  seek  the  industry's  views  early  enough 
to  provide  opportunity  for  full  discussion. 

When  I  looked  into  the  matter  I  found— to  my 
own  consternation— that  our  Bureau  of  Flight 
Standards  had  conducted  506  meetings  at  which 
5,158  people  were  present.  The  Bureau  of  Air 
Traffic  Management  had  dealt  with  2,077  people 
at  363  formal  gatherings.  The  Bureau  of  Avia- 
tion Medicine  had  held  175  meetings  attended  by 
2,038.  In  addition  there  had  been  too  many  in- 
formal and  regional  meetings  to  tabulate.    1  am 


inclined   to  doubt    that    this  much  discussion    is 
necessary  or  even  helpful. 

I  question  too  whether  any  amount  of  discus- 
sion can  satisfy  people  who  attend  meetings  only 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing.  For  example,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  to  "take  part  in  the  early 
thinking"  at  a  time  when  FAA's  attitude  was 
"still  flexible,"  last  August  we  called  an  explora- 
tory meet  ins;  of  200  people  to  discuss  airline 
maintenance  problems.  Yet  William  B.  Becker, 
Director  of  Operating  and  Engineering  for  the 
Aii  Transport  Association  (the  airlines'  Washing- 
ton lobby)  walked  out  because,  he  said,  we  had 
not  provided  a  sufficiently  detailed  agenda.  He 
departed  for  the  announced  purpose  of  "develop- 
ing a  common  industry  position"— which,  to  no 
one's  surprise,  turned  out  to  be  an  inflexible 
opposition  to  any  change  in  regulations. 

There  is  a  point  when  conferences  and  com- 
mittees serve  no  purpose  beyond  delaying  neces- 
sary action.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  if  we  yield  to 
false  and  insincere  appeals  for  more  "due  proc- 
ess" and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, going  beyond  what  is  legitimate  and 
traditional  in  this  regard,  we  can  easily  lose  sight 
of  the  larger  good. 

The  balance  between  legitimate  concern  for 
individual  rights  and  the  public  good  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  crash  of  an  Arctic  Pacific  air- 
liner near  Toledo  this  past  October,  with  a  loss 
of  twenty-two  lives.  The  pilot,  who  was  among 
those  killed,  was  Donald  F.  J.  Chesher.  Several 
months  earlier  FAA  had  revoked  his  airline  pilot 
rating  after  a  hearing  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  he  had  violated  the  regulations  and  demon- 
strated a  lack  of  care,  responsibility,  and  judg- 
ment. However,  our  order  was  automatically 
stayed  by  his  appeal  to  the  CAB  and  he  was  able 
to  continue  flying  pending  the  appeal.  Legally 
this  proceeding  was  quite  proper.  But  one  may 
well  ask  whether  the  correct  rights  were  ade- 
quately safeguarded  in  this  instance. 

Now  I  do  not  question  that  there  can  be 
honest  and  valid  differences  of  opinion  on  mat- 
ters of  air  safety.  Difficult  questions  of  judg- 
ment are  involved  and  few  decisions  are  immune 
to  plausible  counter-argument.    Criticism   based 


Among  the  most  discussed  aviation  problems 

of  the  past  year  was  the  c|iiestion  of  whether 
or  not  to  ground  all  Electra  planes  following 
a  crash  of  one  in  September  1959  and  another 
in  March  1%0.  Why  the  FAA  decided  instead 
to  reduce  their  speed  was  reported  in  Life 
magazine  (July  25.  1960)  and  in  Reader's  Di- 
gest   (November  I960).  -The  Editors 
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on  facts  and  documented  by  the  record  should 
always  be  welcomed  by  any  public  official.  Rut 
opposition  that  is  mere  obstructionism  is  a  differ- 
ent mallei.  Even  more  reprehensible  is  a  calcu- 
lated effori  to  attribute  questionable  motives  to  a 
government  agency  and  to  use  intemperate  at- 
i.uk  to  undermine  confidence  in  its  decisions. 

Fortunately,  through  exposure  to  these  tactics, 
Ave  arc  onto  their  game.  Two  years  of  experience 
have  lent  us  sophistical  ion.  We  know  what  to 
expect.  We  know  the  pattern.  It  generally  goes 
like  this:  The  first  attack  is  to  charge  the  agency 
itself  with  being  "arbitrary  and  capricious."  The 
second  target  is  the  procedure  by  which  action 
was  taken.  This  is  inevitably  discredited  as  being 
"unfair,"  "unjust."  The  third  attack  charges  the 
agency  with  being  a  "dictatorship."  The  fourth 
large'  is  myself,  the  Administrator.  My  resigna- 
tion  is  demanded  and  letters  are  sent  to  the 
President  tailing  for  my  dismissal. 

I  have  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  such  at- 
tacks. Rut  it  is  high  time.  I  think,  that  the 
public  became  aware  of  (he  calculated  campaigns 
i>l  deliberate  subversion  to  which  regulatory 
agencies  an-  exposed.  In  the  field  of  aviation 
these  pressures  ma\  well  be  considered  the  most 
serious  menace  to  effective  regulation  and  en- 
forcement—and hence  to  air  safety— that  faces  us. 

faa's    mandate 

AIR  safety  is  the  keystone  of  aeronautical 
progress.  This  is— or  should  be— well  under- 
stood by  everyone  who  earns  his  living  in  avia- 
tion, including  the  pilot,  the  union  leader,  and 
(he  profit-conscious  airline  executive. 

\lv  role  is  a  different  one  though  the  goal  is 
i he  same.  As  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  my  most  important  job  is  to  do  for 
the  American  public,  in  the  field  of  air  safety, 
what  the  public  cannot  do  lor  itself.  My  mandate 
w.is  spelled  out  by  Congressman  Oren  Harris. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  a  1957  report  that 
helped  l.i\  the  groundwork  for  the  creation  ol 
our  agency  the  following  year: 

Any  tendency  by  government  agencies  to 
proceed  with  caution  in  promulgating  or  en- 
forcing regulations  to  promote  safety  must  be 
avoided  at  all  tosts,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  undue  harshness.  ...  In  achiev- 
ing the  maximum  safety  standards  possible  in 
the  public  interest,  all  segments  ol  aviation 
have  a  responsibility  to  give  and  take  lor  the 
common  good.  Those  affected  should  gladly 
accept    and    co-operate    in    making    effective 


needed  controls  in  the  interest  of  safety,  dis- 
regarding the  burdens  involved. 

Intemperate  pressure  campaigns  clearlv  violate 
this  concept.  It  is  mv  belief  that  groups  repre- 
senting  special  interests— which  are  in  fact  seg- 
ments of  (he  public  interest— have  responsibilities 
beyond  the  mere  pursuit  of  their  selfish  aims. 

The  problems  of  aviation  are  becoming  so  com- 
plex that  the  years  ahead  chin. mil  a  very  high 
order  of  leadership  and  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  The  FAA  must  continue  to 
make  effective,  sure-handed  use  of  the  tools  Con- 
gress gave  it.  Unfortunately  vou— the  many 
millions  of  people  who  ride  the  airlines  01  stay 
on  the  ground  and  merely  wish  protection  from 
aircraft— have  no  pressure  group  to  give  noisy 
support  to  efforts  in  your  behalf.  These  efforts 
are  carried  on  by  the  alert  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen  who  watch  over  aviation  and  by  the 
government's  regulatory  agency. 

In  its  coming  session,  Congress  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  before  it  several  aviation  bills 
aimed  at  crippling  the  power  and  effectiveness 
of  (he  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  power  and 
effectiveness  were  originally  given  when  Con- 
gress, government  officials,  and  aviation  leaders 
recognized  the  need  for  and  worked  toward 
creation  of  a  vigorous  agencv  capable  of  meeting 
its  heavy  responsibility.  Since  the  agencv  was 
established  two  years  ago.  we  have  acted  in  the 
fashion  Congress  demanded.  Some  members  of 
the  aviation  community  had  illusions  that,  by 
some  miracle,  safety  could  be  obtained  without 
paving  any  price.  "File  aviation  community  now 
knows  air  s.iletv  cannot  be  achieved  without 
some  curtailment  ol  their  activities— some  contri- 
bution on  their  part.  Many  friends  of  aviation, 
surveying  these  past  two  years  and  for  the  first 
time  facing  up  to  the  cost,  .ue'  weakening  in  their 
resolve.  Some  art  questioning  their  original 
determination.  Some  are  wavering.  For  myself, 
despite  critic  ism  and  pressure,  my  resolve  is  un- 
shaken. 

We  have  come  to  think  of  exposure  to  irre- 
sponsible criticism  as  a  normal  hazard  of  public 
service.  In  time,  a  public  servant  can  learn  to 
shrug  oil  sue  h  attacks.  The  danger,  however,  is 
that  he  may  not  have  the  firmness  of  purpose 
and  that  these'  attacks  will  ultimately  erode  his 
determination  and  courage.  This  is  a  problem 
that  pervades  our  public  life.  I  regard  the  pres- 
sure-group activities  in  aviation  as  particularly 
ominous— noi  because  1  am  personally  involved, 
but  because1  in  this  field  we  are  dealing  daily 
with  decisions  ol  life  and  death  importance. 
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The  Baffled  Young  Men  of  Japan 


PETER  F.  DRUCKER 

Their  deep  frustration  makes  them  envy  the  wild 

mobs  in  the  street  .  .  .  though  their  country's 

postwar  comeback  is  spectacular,  and  their 

own  personal  success  is  just  around  the  corner. 


WHAT  ails  the  young  educated  people  of 
Japan?  To  the  outsider  from  the  West, 
they  look  singularly  accomplished  and  attractive. 
They  will  surely  be  important  leaders  in  tomor- 
row's world.  Yet,  for  all  their  achievement  and 
promise,  the  young  postwar  Japanese  carry  the 
world-wide  distemper  of  their  generation,  and 
are  endangered  by  it. 

There  is  for  example  my  friend  Ho-Itsu,  the 
young  economist  of  whom  I  saw  a  great  deal 
during  the  past  two  summers  on  my  tours  of 
lectures,  conferences,  and  seminars  in  Japan. 
Last  spring,  at  thirty-two,  Ho-Itsu  was  put  in 
charge  of  all  planning  and  development  work  for 
a  leading  machinery  manufacturer,  a  company 
with  20,000  employees,  operating  in  the  major 
countries  of  the  East  and  South  America. 

Even  in  America,  thirty-two  would  be  very 
young  for  so  big  a  job;  in  seniority-bound  Japan 
it  is  sensational.  Yet  Ho-Itsu  comes  from  a  poor 
peasant  family  and  owes  his  entire  career  to  his 
ability  and  performance:  his  admission  to  Tokyo 
University  (as  much  of  a  feat  for  a  boy  from  a 


small  rural  school  in  Japan  as  it  would  be  for  a 
boy  in  a  backwoods  school  in  Mississippi  to  get  a 
full,  four-year  scholarship  to  MIT);  his  graduate 
scholarship  to  America;  his  advanced  degree  from 
Chicago;  the  two-year  trainee  job  with  an  Ameri- 
can company  in  St.  Louis;  the  job  as  junior 
economist  with  his  present  company  when  he  got 
back  home  five  years  ago;  and  his  rapid  promo- 
tion since.  Ho-Itsu  loves  his  work  with  infectious 
enthusiasm.  He  is  happily  married  to  a  charming 
girl  and  dotes  on  his  two  lively  boys.  Any  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  elect  him  "Man  of 
the  Year"  without  hesitation.  And  yet  this  gay, 
lively,  enthusiastic  man,  who  has  every  obvious 
reason  to  be  satisfied  if  not  smug,  is,  just  below 
the  surface,  a  frustrated  man  who  considers  him- 
self a  failure. 

Above  all,  he  is  frightened.    Why? 

A  few  years  hence,  the  young  educated  Japa- 
nese will  be  in  control  of  the  only  non-white  and 
non-Western  country  that  is  a  fully  developed 
economy,  a  Creat  Power,  and  an  educated  society. 
Today,  however,  the  positions  of  leadership  in 
government,  business,  army,  universities,  and 
labor  unions  are  still  held  by  men  who  were 
already  halfway  up  the  ladder  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Now  in  their  fifties  and  sixties, 
they  are  prewar  and  "old  Japan"  in  their 
formative  experiences  and  in  their  popular 
support. 

The  present  pro-American  conservative  govern- 
ment, for  instance,  rests  on  the  two  traditional 
classes:  the  farmers,  secure  in  their  newly- 
gained  land  and  their  lush  rice  subsidy,  and  the 
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small  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.  The  farmers 
are  still  two-fifths  of  the  population;  but  within 
ten  years  they  will  be  only  a  quarter— less  if  the 
flight  from  the  land  continues  at  the  present 
rate.  And  the  small  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 
are  either  being  squeezed  out  or  completely  made 
over  by  Japan's  rapid  economic  advance. 

The  university  leadership,  too,  is  prewar— still 
dominated  by  largely  German-trained,  nine- 
teenth-century "old  liberal"  scholars.  And  in 
business,  also,  today's  top  managers  are  the  ablest 
of  the  middle-managers  of  1945,  men  who  were 
selected  and  trained  by  the  Zaibatsu,  the  old 
family  holding-companies. 

Within  a  few  years  leadership  in  all  these 
fields  will  have  to  be  shared  with  the  educated 
younger  generation— men  like  my  friend  Ho-Itsu 
•ill  under  thirty-five,  who  have  grown  to  man- 
hood since  Defeat  and  Occupation.  Certainly, 
within  five  to  ten  years,  their  support  will  be  the 
mainstay  of  any  Japanese  government.  As  in 
every  other  major  industrial  country,  tomorrow's 
majority  in  Japan  will  be  the  professional  middle 
class— such  as  the  graduate  students  with  whom  I 
worked  in  Tokyo  last  summer.  What  they  stand 
for.  believe,  and  support  will  be  what  Japan 
stands  for,  believes,  supports.  What  kind  of 
people    are    they? 

They  are,  all  visitors  agree,  pure  joy.  They 
are  everywhere;  for  Japan  is  a  country  of  young 
people  and  has  a  larger  proportion  of  them  in 
colleges  and  universities  than  any  other  country 
except  the  United  States.  Wherever  one  meets 
them— at  a  lecture  or  a  folk  festival,  at  an  open- 
air  concert  or  camping  along  the  trails  in  the 
Japanese  alps— they  are  gay  yet  quiet,  warm,  in- 
terested; proud  to  show  off  their  few  bits  of 
English,  yet  ready  to  laugh  at  their  mistakes  and 
to  split  their  sides  at  the  foreigner's  attempts  to 
speak  their  language.  They  are  poised  but  nat- 
ural and  friendly  as  puppies— much  more  like 
our  conventional  picture  of  the  "gay  Neapolitans" 
than  our  (totally  false)  picture  of  the  "subtle 
Oriental"  with  his  reserve  and  his  ceremonial 
stiffness.  They  are  also  quite  confident  about 
their   personal   future.    They   know    that   a   job 
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is  waiting  for  them,  that  there  are  acute  shortages 
of  trained  people:  engineers,  teachers,  account- 
ants, chemists,  and  so  on. 

And  yet,  whenever  one  gets  to  know  these 
serene  young  people  a  little  better,  one  finds 
underneath  a  deep  sickness  of  the  spirit,  a  feeling 
that  something  has  gone  terribly  wrong.  One 
sees  them  by  the  hundreds  in  the  bookstores, 
reading.  And  the  bookstores  are  open  and 
crowded  till  late  at  night.  But  one  also  sees 
them  by  the  hundreds  standing,  as  if  hypnotized, 
in  the  pinball  alleys.  And  these  pacliinko  joints 
are  open  twenty-four  hours  a  day— and  there  are 
ten  times  as  many  as  there  are  bookstores  (25.000 
in   Tokvo   alone). 

I  rarely  worked  with  a  more  responsive  group 
than  the  Tokyo  students  last  July:  outgoing,  full 
of  questions,  and  well  read.  They  were  surpris- 
ingly conservative,  especially  in  economics  where 
they  would  have  been  criticized  as  rather  old- 
fashioned  on  any  "liberal"  campus  in  America. 
Two  or  three  hinted  rather  broadly  that  f  was 
way  too  radical  for  their  tastes.  Yet  the  same 
young  people  had.  only  a  few  days  earlier,  run 
with  the  howling  mobs  that  rioted  in  the  streets 
with  murder  in  their  eyes. 

THE     UNDERPAID     BOSS 

BU  T  these  are  students,  many  older  people 
say,  and  naturally  they  are  unsettled  and 
easily  misled.  In  a  few  years  they  will  have  for- 
gotten their  radical  notions.  Sure,  they  say.  the 
Zengakuren,  the  semi-official  student  organiza- 
tion (which,  by  the  way,  the  Occupation  imposed 
on  Japan),  is  Communist-led.  But  there  is  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  activists  whether  of  the 
"main-stream"  (Peiping)  or  "anti-main-stream" 
(Moscow)  persuasion.  Thev  have  control  pre- 
cisely because  the  great  majority  of  students  are 
completely  uninterested,  never  go  to  meetings, 
and  do  not  vote  in  student  elections. 

But  much  more  mature  and  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  postwar  generation  suffer  from  the 
same  disorder.  Ho-Itsu,  a  stanch  anti-Commu- 
nist,  fell  just  a  little  envious  of  the  students  who 
ran  still  let  themselves  go  and  riot. 

"Anti-Americanism"  is  not  the  explanation- 
it  is  mosth  m\th  anyway.  Communism— of  the 
Chinese  rather  than  the  Moscow  brand— may  be 
the  ultimate  result.  But  it  is  not  the  cause— the 
few  Communists  simply  manage,  as  they  did  last 
June,  to  exploit  frustration.  Nor  is  the  cause  to 
be  found  in  that  elusive  catch-all,  the  "Japanese 
temperament." 

The    malaise    of    the    young    educated    Japa- 
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nese  has  more  complex  roots.  It  is  in  part 
grounded  in  the  confusion  of  a  society  in  transi- 
tion, a  society  built  and  kept  alive  by  the  edu- 
cated professionals  but  without  a  real  place  for 
them.  It  is  in  pari  a  reaction  to  success— both  an 
emptiness  now  thai  the  job  ol  rebuilding  a  war- 
shattered  country  lias  been  done  and  a  fear  of 
the  power  this  success  has  given  to  Japan.  And 
finally,  ii  is  a  lack  of  purpose— and  a  vague  but 
pervasive  feeling  that  America  is  failing  them  in 
providing  a  direction,  a  standard  under  which 
the  makers  of  tomorrow  can  rally. 

The  first  thing  Ho-Itsu— or  any  of  his  friends 
—will  sav  when  asked  what  ails  him,  is  that  he  is 
poorl)  paid.  And  so  he  is.  Even  Ho-Itsu,  who 
earns  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  any  of  his 
Former  classmates  it  Tokyo  University,  cannot 
afford  a  small  car.  Starting  salaries  for  young 
educated  people  are  shockingly  low.  even  by 
Japanese  standards.  They  run  between  $300  and 
$500  a  year,  and  stay  there  until  a  man  is  close 
to  thirtv. 

But  this  is  not  what  really  gripes  Ho-Itsu  and 
his  friends.  When  he  says  "our  salaries  are  too 
low,"  he  is  thinking  of  the  fact  that  every  single 
one  of  the  seventy-five  men  who  now  report  to 
him  in  the  company,  makes  at  least  twice,  if  not 
three  times  what  he,  their  boss,  makes.  They  are 
all  older  and  have  been  there  longer.  Altogether 
what  irks  the  young  educated  people  is  that,  by 
any  comparison,  they  are  the  poorest  paid  group 
in  Japan's  modern  economy,  despite  their  scar- 
city, despite  their  rapid  promotions  to  bigger 
responsibilities,  despite  their  success.  The  real 
income  of  the  worker,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  a 
modern  plant  in  Japan  is  at  least  one-third 
that  of  his  American  counterpart,  and  his  real 
cosl  to  the  employer  is  a  good  deal  more.  The 
real  income  of  a  Japanese  top  executive,  not 
counting  the  perquisites,  is  similarly  about  one- 
third  that  of  his  American  counterpart  (unless  he 
is  also  the  owner  of  the  business  in  which  case 
he  may  make  much  more).  But  the  real  income 
of  the  educated  professionals,  the  young  econo- 
mists, engineers,  or  teachers,  is  between  one- 
twentieth  and  one-tenth  of  the  corresponding 
American  income. 

Income  is  only  a  symptom.  The  industrial  sys- 
tem depends  on  the  educated  professional  and 
makes  much  of  him.  Yet  he  simply  does  not  fit  into 
the  Japanese  social  system  (see  box  on  wages  and 
jobs,  p.  08).  This  system— though  often  enough 
a  cloak  for  exploitation— was  the  key  to  Japan's 
achievement  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Without 
it,  Western  science,  technology,  and  economics 
would   have  destroyed   a  country,   which  in   its 


own,  highly  cultured  way.  was  as  little  "Western" 

or  "modern"  as  Tibet.  The  system  also  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  Japan's  comeback  after  World 
War  II.  But  today  it  tends  increasingly,  to  stifle, 
above  all.  the  young  educated  people. 

What  the  young  people  need  is  a  little  cash 
today  for  the  down  payment  on  the  house— 
instead  they  get  a  promise  of  future  benefits. 
What  they  need  is  challenge— and  the)  get  se- 
curity. What  they  want  is  recognition  of  per- 
formance and  merit— and  they  get  seniority. 
Whal  they  want  is  ability  to  use  their  knowledge 
wherever  it  can  be  made  productive;  but  instead 
they  are  limited,  on  the  whole,  to  one  employer 
and  to  the  opportunities  he  oilers.  The  tradi- 
tional Japanese  system  is  built  on  mutual  obliga- 
tions between  master  and  subject.  The  young 
professional  employee  is  neither. 

FIXED     IN     A     FLUID     SOCIETY 

TH  E  traditional  system  is  still  considered  the 
norm  in  Japan,  but  actually  it  is  changing 
amazingly  fast.  The  decisive  step  was  the  Land 
Reform  which  made  the  farmer,  up  till  then  the 
most  immobile  and  caste-bound  group  in  Japan, 
into  a  producer  for  the  market  and  a  proprietor. 
More  and  more,  there  are  wage  workers  on  the 
Western  model,  employed  usually  as  permanent 
"temporary  employees."  The  small  shops  with 
their  underpaid  craftsmen  are  disappearing  as 
the  young  people  use  education  as  an  escape 
hatch  from  the  "traditional"  economy. 

Ho-Itsu  is  himself  a  symbol  of  change.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  would  not  have  held  a  top  job  at 
his  age,  no  matter  how  able.  Since  the  war  a 
great  many  new  businesses  have  grown,  starling 
from  nothing,  especially  in  the  electronics  field. 
And  the  people  in  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  "old  school  tie."  Even  some  old 
companies  now  sometimes  hire  young  men  who 
have  started  with  somebody  else. 

But  that  the  situation  is  fluid  only  makes  it 
more  confusing.  No  one  knows  what  the  rides 
are,  nor,  half  the  time,  what  game  is  being 
played.    Here  is  an  illustration: 

Sikoku-san,  in  his  early  thirties,  is  a  successful 
consultant  on  personnel  training.  He  is  working 
with  the  biggest  companies  in  the  country,  mak- 
ing excellent  money.  He  lectures  at  a  big  uni- 
versity. He  is  the  kind  of  son-in-law  respectable 
parents  dream  of.  Yet  when  his  wife  and  his 
children  go  to  visit  her  parents,  he  does  not  come 
along.  His  father-in-law  disapproves  too  sharp!) 
of  his  being  on  his  own.  "A  man  of  thirty-four," 
the  father-in-law  holds,  "is  too  young  not  to  have 
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a  boss.  He  needs  somebody  to  tell  him  when  he 
makes  a  mistake,  he  needs  somebody  to  protect 
him."  The  irony  of  this  story  is  that  the  father- 
in-law,  dean  at  one  of  the  big  universities,  is  one 
of  the  leading  Japanese  "liberals"  and  "pro- 
Westerners"  and  is  famous  for  his  impassioned 
speeches  against  "feudalism." 

The  young  people  themselves  are  torn.  They 
are  in  revolt  against  the  "organization  man"  of 
Japanese  tradition,  against  the  kind  of  "human 
relations"  which  underlies  Japanese  business, 
Japanese  government  service,  and  the  whole  of 
Japanese  life.  But  this  means  a  revolt  also 
against  the  very  spirit  of  their  country.  Japanese 
culture,    Japanese    art,    the    Japanese    language 


even  are  all  founded  on  personal  relations  of 
mutuality,  not  on  such  impersonal  things  as 
goods  produced  or  employment  contracts.  Even 
the  most  dissatisfied  of  the  young  educated  peo- 
ple therefore  shrink  from  the  anarch)  and  un- 
certainties of  a  Japan  that  would  have  sloughed 
off  the  values  and  traditions  ol  its  past.  The 
best  of  them— and  the  best  in  Japan  are  amaz- 
ingly good— know  that  they  have  to  find  a  way 
which  preserves  the  great  values  of  the  Japanese 
traditions,  and  yet  creates  a  new  societ\  ap- 
propriate to  a  highh  industrialized  country  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  work  must  be  done  by 
educated  people.  They  only  do  not  know  how 
this  is  to  be  done.  t  Continued  on  p.  71) 


Wages  and  Jobs  in   Japan 

The  Westerner  who  applies  his  ideas  of  wa^s 
and  johs  to  Japan,  finds  himself  confused. 
Wages,  he  is  told,  are  low.  bu»  labor  costs  are 
high.  Yet  no  Japanese  industrialist  knows  what 
his  labor  costs  are.  The  Japanese  system  is  per- 
fectly rational— but  quite  different  from   ours. 

(1)  There  are  two  distinct  economies  in  Japan, 
with  little  flow  of  people  from  one  to  the  other. 
One  is  the  "Western"  economy  of  essentially 
modern  industries  making  goods  pre-Western 
Japan  did  not  produce.  The  other  is  the  "tradi- 
tionally Japanese"  economy  of  small  workshops— 
at  the  most  fifty  people— producing  the  goods  of 
pre- 1867  Japan  such  as  lacquer  ware,  silk  fabrics, 
or  silver.  Wages  in  the  "traditional"  economy 
have  been  rising  fast  but  are  still  no  more  than 
two-fifths  those  of  the  "Western"  economy— with 
the  result  that  the  most  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
tend  to  get  the  lowest  wages. 

(2)  A  man  does  not  "get  a  job"  in  Japan.  He 
is,  so  to  speak,  adopted  into  a  clan:  once  on  the 
payroll,  always  on  the  payroll.  In  many  cases  a 
young  man  joins  the  "clan"  when  he  enters  col- 
lege. Large  companies,  government  agencies,  teach- 
ing fields  often  "belong"  to  this  or  that  university 
and  usually  do  not  even  consider  other  graduates. 
There  need  therefore  be  no  "comparable  wage" 
between  industries  or  companies,  except  for  the 
starting  wage— and  there  is  none. 

(3)  Wage  and  salary  in  Japan  are  an  installment 
on  a  lifetime  contract  of  mutual  loyalty,  not  pay- 
ment for  work  done.  This  makes  seniority,  rather 
than  skill  or  accomplishment,  the  basis  for  wage 
levels,  and  raises  the  overhead  in  older  companies. 

For  example  Sony,  the  Japanese  radio  and  TV 
manufacturer,  has  recently  moved  to  a  plant  in 
Ireland,  where  gradually  all  Son\  products  lor 
export  all  over  the  world  are  to  be  made.  This 
plant  buys  only  transistors  in  Japan:  everything 
else  comes  from  Western  Europe,  where  prices  are 
lower.    Sony  is  a  young  company;  but  most  of  its 


suppliers  apparently  are  not— and   their  costs  are 
therefore  high. 

(4)  Japan  knows  no  hourly  or  piecework  rates; 
only  "monthly  salaries."  Because  the  lifetime  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  employee  is  con- 
sidered a  family  tie.  the  employee  also  participates 
in  the  earnings  of  the  enterprise,  over  and  above 
the  employer's  fair  share.  Hence— most  confusing 
to  a  foreigner— the  bonus  system.  Actually  people 
do  not  get  twelve  monthly  salaries:  they  get  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty-four  according  to  the 
size  of  the  semi-annual  bonus.  And  wage  negotia- 
tion usually  turn  on  the  number  of  "monthly 
salaries"   in   the   bonus. 

(5)  The  Japanese  have  always  considered  wages 
tr>  be  only  peripheral  to  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee,  not  central.  For  over  a 
thousand  years  nil  incomes  in  Japan  were  reckoned 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  rice  one  man  needs  to 
live  on  for  a  year.  To  this  day.  cash  wages,  while 
becoming  increasingly  important,  are  only  one 
part  of  labor  cost  and  incomes.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  young  educated  employee— he  is  "above" 
the  workers'  benefits  but  far  too  young  for  the 
perquisites  that  come  with  seniority. 

Because  benefits  are  the  main  compensation  for 
most  employees,  the  manufacturer  literally  does 
not  know  what  his  labor  costs  really  are.  For 
benefits  are  not  fixed,  as  a  rule.  The  employer  is 
expected  to  pay  for  all  legitimate  employee  needs 
.  .  .  from  hospital  bills  (including  abortions)  and 
support  of  an  employee's  widow  and  children,  to 
home-making  courses  for  girl  employees  and  even 
dowries  and  income  taxes. 

These  needs  vary  tremendously,  and  so.  of 
course,  does  the  generosity  of  employers.  But  even 
the  largest  companies  pay  without  clear  policy 
and  as  the  need  arises— the  stingiest  will  support 
the  penniless  widow  oi  an  employee,  the  most 
generous  will  not  pa\  if  she  has  a  prosperous 
brother.  The  only  certain  thing  about  labor  costs 
is  therefore  that  cash  wages,  even  with  the  bonus, 
are  at  best  one-half,  more  often  only  one-third,  of 
the  total. -P.F.D. 


Time  without  stop  . . . 
precise,  unceasing  time 
in  a  watch  untended, 
free  of  human  care. 
This  is  Continuous  Time, 
the  special  province  of  the 
Hamilton  Watch  Company 
where  service  through  accurate 
timekeeping  is  a  particular 
concern.    The  world's  first 
Electric  !   watch  and  the 
self-winding  watch  already 
are  symbols  of  our  age  where, 
more  and  more,  machines  serve 
man  continuously,  dependably, 
without  supervision  or 
attention.  Continuous  Time  will 
also  be  contained  within  the 
ultimate  watch.    It  will 
probably  be  a  Hamilton,  too. 
Hamilton  Watch  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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creator  of  the  world' 
first  electric  watch 
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how  do  you  solve  a  problem  that  takes  100  billion  calculations? 

So  complex  are  the  problems  of  nuclear  engineering  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  asked  IBM  for  a  com- 
puter dramatically  faster  than  the  fastest  in  existence.  The  result  is  STRETCH,  world's  most  powerful  computer. 

Several  years  ago,  physicists  found  that  problems  involving  billions  of  calculations  were  blocking  their  efforts  to 
design  more  efficient  atomic  reactors.  They  called  on  IBM  to  "'stretch"  the  resources  of  technology  to  the  limit 
and  produce  a  computer  of  startling  new  dimensions.  ■  IBM  will  soon  deliver  the  STRETCH  computer  to  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  California.  While  you  are  reading  this  sentence.  STRETCH  can 
make  about  six  million  additions  or  three  million  multiplications.  It  works  on  many  parts  of  a  problem  at  the  same 
time.  Because  of  its  speed,  it  can  solve  problems  for  which  equations  are  known,  but  for  which  solutions  are  not 
practical  on  any  previous  computer  system.  ■  Though  designed  for  science,  the  enormous  capacity  of  STRETCH 
will  soon  be  serving  business  as  well;  for  scientists  and  businessmen  alike  face  a  host  of  data  handling  problems 
and  look  to  computers  and  data  processing  systems  for  speedy  solutions. 


IBM 
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The  best  — .in  architect  in  Kyoto;  .1  sociologisl 
.it  rokyo  University;  .in  amazingl)  young  de- 
partment head  in  .1  major  ministry;  .1  bright, 
eager  coed  in  .1  [aw  school  see  clearl)  that  this 
task  is  noi  for  [apart  alone  Inn  foi  the  entire 
"non-white"  world.  It  is  .1  task  Japan  should  he 
uniquely  lined  lor.  It  is  so  very  similar  to  the 
achievement  <>l  the  Japan  of  .1  century  ago— 
when,  in  thirty  years,  one-  of  the  most  stagnant, 
most  caste-bound,  and  poorest  of  clan  societies 
transformed  itself  into  .1  modern  country.  And 
(contrary  to  general  belief  in  fapan  ;is  well  ;is 
outside)  the  job  then  was  not  accomplished  by 
copying  the  West.  It  wis  done  primarily  by 
original  and  hold  social  innovation— such  .is 
adapting  (Ian  concepts  and  values  to  the  nine- 
teenth-century Western  factory.  The  eonfusion 
of  today's  Japan  should  therefore  be  the  op- 
portunity for  the  young  educated  people.  Japan 
needs  a  new  generation  of  leaders  similar  to 
those  of  1867  who  created  a  new  and  yet  funda- 
mentally "  Japanese"  order. 

But  manv.  main  more  of  the  young  people 
only  know  that  they  are  baffled,  confused,  and 
on  very  treacherous  ground.  What  is  amazing 
is  that  so  few.  until  now.  have  fallen  for  the 
strident  "dynamism"  and  the  oversimple,  black- 
and-white  certainties  of  the  extremists,  either 
right  or  left.  For  the  dream  merchants  promise 
precisely  what  the  young  people  are  looking  for: 
a  goal,  a  direction,  a  challenge. 

RELUCTANT     GIANT 

I  DON'T  have  any  difficulty  getting  all  the 
good  young  men  I  need."  boasted  the  owner 
of  a  bus  company  fro.  .  a  poor  and  backward 
region.  "All  I've  got  to  say,  is:  In  my  part  of  tin- 
country  the  big  job.  the  job  of  building  the  new 
Japan,  has  still   to  be  done." 

He  neath  pinpointed  the  second  major  cause 
for  the  restiveness,  the  sense  of  emptiness  in  the 
young  Japanese:  The  big  job  of  restoring  war- 
torn  Japan  is  done.  It  set  a  goal  for  ability  and 
ambition;  and  it  gave  stability  to  the  nation. 
What   is  there  to  take  its  place? 

The  Japanese  themselves  talk  of  "rebuilding 
Japan."  This  indicates  that  even  they  do  not 
fully  see  the  scojx'  of  their  achievement;  outside 
of  Japan  it  is  not  seen  at  all.  Germany  "rebuilt"; 
the  Japanese  built  anew.  Germany  regained  her 
prewar  place  as  the  third  industrial  producer  in 
the  world.  But  Japan,  which  before  the  war 
ranked  around  tenth,  now  is  the  fourth-largest 
industrial  country  (after  the  U.  S.,  Russia,  and 
Germany)  in  total  output. 


In  family  income  prewat  Japan  was  one  of  the 
less  poor  of  the  poor  countries.  Today  she  is 
one  ol  the  less  1  ic  h  ol  the'  rich— well  ahead  of 
Russia  and  on  a  par  with  Northern  hah.  Only 
in  North  America,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ger- 
many aie  there  more  IV  antennas  on  village 
roofs  than  there  aie  in  Japan.  And  the  dollar  a 
d.i\  which  is  considered  minimum  in  Japan  for 
the  most  menial  jobs— sweeping  the  streets  with 
hand  brooms  for  instance— is  three  times  what 
Spain.  Greece,  or  Sicily  pays  for  such  work. 

More  striking  even  is  the  comparison  with 
China  and  India.  No  matter  how  rapidly  either 
country  develops,  it  could  not  possibly  reach  the 
present  industrial  production  of  Japan  for  an- 
other twenty  years;  this  is  indeed  the  official  goal 
of  the  Chinese  planners,  whom  no  one  has  ac- 
cused of  modesty.  It  would  take  another  twenty- 
five  years  for  either  India  or  China  to  reach  the 
present  family  income  of  the  Japanese— today 
family  income  in  India  is  one-fifth,  in  China  one- 
eighth  of  Japan's. 

More  important  even:  today's  economy  tests 
on  industries  that  barely  existed  in  prewar  Japan: 
chemicals,  precision  tools  and  precision  optics, 
electronics,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  great  achievement. 
And  though  American  help  and  American  orders 
—especially  during  the  Korean  war— contributed 
heavily,  it  is  the  result  of  a  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  of 
effort,  of  courage  and  hard  work. 

And  now  it  is  done— and  the  letdown  is  terrific. 
It  takes  several  forms.  The  intellectuals  want  the 
fruits  of  the  "business  civilization,"  but  reject  its 
values.  M.in\  businessmen  are  excited  by  the 
great  challenge  of  developing  the  underde- 
veloped areas:  they  are  making  Japan  a  leader 
in  technical-assistance  work  throughout  Asia.  But 
in  manv,  especially  of  the  younger  people,  the 
letdown  creates  a  feeling  of  futility  such  as  a 
crack  athlete  might  have  when,  fully  trained  for 
the  Olympics,  he  arrives  at  the  stadium  onh  to 
be  told  that  the  race  has  been  called  off. 

One  reaction,  however,  is  general:  the  recoil 
from  the  power  of  this  new  Japan.  Suddenly  the 
Japanese  have  realized  that  the  combination  of 
a  hundred  million  people  and  the  fourth-largest 
industrial  plant  makes  them  a  Great  Power— the 
strongest  one  after  the  "Superpowers,"  and.  for 
years  to  come,  the  only  truly  modern  power  in 
Asia. 

The  power  is  bound  to  grow.  In  another  ten 
years  Japan  may  be  the  most  influential  country 
in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  simply  because 
she  is  likely  to  be  the  single  most  important 
market  for  Near  Eastern  petroleum.    The  more 
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she  helps  in  developing  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries,  the  greater  her  influence  in  these  countries. 
And  by  1975  Japan,  according  to  an  official  and 
rather  conservative  forecast,  will  have  doubled 
her  national  income  and  production.  She  will 
produce  as  much  per  person  as  West  German} 
does  today— and  have  twice  Germain  \  popula- 
tion. 

A  year  or  two  ago  few  Japanese  realized  their 
country's  power.  I  met  with  amazed  incredulity 
when  I  mentioned  it  during  my  1959  lecture 
tour.  When  I  came  back  for  my  second  lecture 
tour  in  June  1960,  I  found  general  awareness  of 
it.  But  the  Japanese  are  not  happy  over  it.  On 
the  contrary  ii  frightens  them  out  of  their  wits, 
especially  the  younger  ones. 

To  understand  this  one  must  first  realize  that 
the  Japanese  tended  to  underrate  their  strength 
after  the  defeat  of  1945  as  much  as  they  had  over- 
rated it  before.  They  tended  to  see  themselves  as 
a  kind  of  Asiatic  Switzerland,  in  which  our  Oc- 
cupation policies  confirmed  them  (such  as  the 
famous  anti-war  clause,  the  Artic'e  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution). The  reaction  against  the  Security 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  was  so  emotional 
and  so  violent  because  it  destroyed  this  illusion. 

THE     NEW     ASSASSINS 

TH  E  second  thing  to  understand  is  that  in 
all  Japanese  history  power  has  always 
meant  military  dictatorship.  The  militarist 
regime  of  the  'thirties  was  only  the  latest  in  a 
scries  that  goes  back  a  thousand  years  and  more. 
At  that,  military  dictatorship  in  Japan  was 
originally  a  great  political  achievement,  with 
civil  war  the  bitter  alternative  in  a  country  of 
tightly  knit,  feuding  elans.  The  only  difference 
in  this  respect  between  Japan  and  Scotland  is 
that  the  Japanese  succeeded  where  Robert  the 
Bruce  and  Montrose  failed.  As  a  result,  how- 
ever, "power"  in  Japan  means  rule  by  the  man 
on  horseback. 

Again  it  was  the  Security  Treaty  which 
awakened  the  Japanese.  Seen  from  America,  die 
crucial  clause  of  the  treaty  looked  like  a  major 
concession.  We  promised  to  consull  with  the 
Japanese  government  before  taking  any  military 
action  from  bases  on  Japanese  soil.  But  Few 
Japanese  believe  that  such  a  decision  could  or 
would  be  made  by  a  civilian  government  con- 
trolling the  military.  In  Japanese  history,  the 
military  has  always  controlled  military  decision, 
if  not  the  civilian  government  altogether.  Seen 
from  Japan,  this  article  is  therefore  a  subterfuge 
to  bring  the  military   back  into  power  over  the 


nation's  destiny;  at  leasi  it  is  the  opening  wedge. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  gross  misunderstanding  of 
the  letter  as  well  as  of  the  intent  of  the  S<  i  urity 
Treaty.  But  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  had  passed  the 
Diet,  Japan's  greatest  political  danger  reap- 
peared: "government  b\  assassination."  There 
were  first  two  unsuccessful  murder  attempts,  one 
in  June  on  the  life  of  a  Socialist  leader,  another 
one  in  mid-July  on  the  life  of  Kishi.  the  retiring 
conservative  Prime  Minister.  Then  last  0<  tober, 
Japan's  most  popular  Socialist,  [nejiro  Vsanuma, 
was  actually  killed  during  a  non-partisan  rally. 

All  three  assassins  were  members  of  very  small, 
semi-secret  right-wing  societies  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  of  the  prewar  military  dictatorship. 
Thev  have  altogether  only  a  handful  of  members 
and  no  respectable  backing  whatever.  But.  un- 
like Germany,  Japan  teaches  the  history  of  the 
last  thirty  years  in  her  schools.  And  even  voting 
Japanese— let  alone  every  older  Japanese— knows 
that  the  toboggan  ride  into  dictatorship,  war, 
and  defeat  began  thirty  vears  ago  with  exactly 
such  small,  obscure  groups  of  "super-patriots" 
specializing  in  "government  by  assassination." 

It  is  no  consolation  to  the  intelligent  and 
serious  of  the  voting  Japanese  that  the  right-wing 
extremists  can  sav.  "The  left  wing  started  it." 
The  left-wingers  have,  it  is  true,  not  murdered 
anyone  of  importance— so  far  (which  mam  Japa- 
nese put  clown  to  careful  calculation  by  the  left's 
masters  in  Peiping).  But  the  Security  Treaty 
gave  the  few  semi-secret,  disciplined  fanatics 
on  the  left— the  Pei ping-inspired  "main-stream" 
cells  in  student  associations  and  labor  unions— 
the  opportunity  to  unleash  their  bulh  boys.  By 
threats  and  violence  on  a  large  scale  thev  have 
harassed  students  who  do  not  join  in  "spon- 
taneous" demonstrations,  workers  (especially  on 
the  railroads)  who  refuse  to  go  out  on  a  political 
strike,  professors  who  are  not  sufficiently  "demo- 
cratic." The\  do  not  always  succeed:  last  August, 
for  instance,  striking  coal  miners  turned  on  the 
"student  volunteers"  the  Communists  had  sent 
in  to  "help"  them,  and  chased  them  out  of  town. 
But  tin  left-wing  fanatics  now  have  what,  thirty 
years  ago.  was  the  strength  of  the  right-wingers: 
protection  and  encouragement  from  above.  The 
professors  play  the  role  today  which  the  generals 
played  then— the}  disapprove,  of  course:  but  ex- 
<  use   and  explain  away. 

In  some  part  this  tolerance  of  the  goons  is 
the  result  of  stark  fear.  In  large  part  it  is  op- 
portunism: under  the  present  "reactionary" 
regime  one  docs  not  risk  anything  by  being  pro- 
left,  bin  die  Socialists,  once  in  power,  might  not 
be  so  tender.    There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  the 
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mora]  confusion  of  the  intellectual  which  makes 
him  excuse  evil  because  i t^  perpetrators  are  "so 
sincere."  And  then  there  is  .1  greal  deal  of 
political  color-blindness  among  Japanese  intel- 
lectuals, \iT\  similar  to  the  affliction  o!  their 
American  colleagues  in  the  late  'thirties,  and 
similarly  exploited  In  the  Communists.  Bui  the 
main  reason  is  certainly  the  heav)  legacy  of  clan 
lo\.ilt\  as  the  "higher  law"  which  .ill  Japanese 
legend  preaches  and  which  in  today's  Japan  is 
probably  strongest  among  the  ver)  intellectuals 
who  forever  rail  against  the  "remnants  of 
feudalism." 

Many  of  the  young  people,  especially  students, 
react  to  the  danger  that  power  will  bring  dic- 
tatorship by  the  extremists  of  right  or  left  with 
a  desperate  head-in-the-sand  maneuver.  Dis 
abused  of  their  belief  that  Japan  is  going  to  be 
the  "Switzerland  of  Asia,"  they  search  for  some- 
one else  to  blame.  (That  Switzerland  owes  her 
neutrality  both  to  being  the  most  heavily  armed 
country  in  the  world  for  its  si/e,  and  to  being 
vigorously  and  openly  opposed  to  all  dictator- 
ships, the  young  Japanese  neither  know  nor 
would  believe,  by  the  way.) 

There  are  many  more  young  Japanese  who 
know  that  Japan  can  no  more  escape  the  reality 
of  power  than  an  elephant  can  be  brushed  under 
the  rug.  But  they  are  still  deeply  perturbed. 
Ho-Itsu  spoke  for  a  great  many  of  them  when 
he  said:  "Onr  company  will  triple  its  output  in 
the  next  ten  years.  One  reason  is  that  Japan 
needs  some  sort  of  a  navy,  if  only  to  protect  her 
coasts.  After  all,  the  Russians  in  Sakhalin  are 
only  twenty  miles  or  so  away  from  us.  It's  a 
wonderful  challenge  to  build  like  this.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  like  a  traitor  to  all  I  believe  in. 
The  ships  are  all  right.  But  I  am  scared  stiff  of 
the  people  who  will  command  them." 

THE     MISSION     THEY     CRAVE 

BU  T  the  real  disease  that  afflicts  the  young 
educated  Japanese  is  neither  social  nor 
political.  The  real  illness  is  one  of  the  spirit. 
They  are  no  longer  at  home  in  the  Japan  of  their 
ancestors.  They  find  it  much  easier  to  talk 
or  do  business  with  a  Westerner  than  with  a 
fellow-Asian  from  an  underdeveloped  country. 
Yet  they  need  much  more  from  the  West  than  the 
horse  operas  their  TV  stations  run— and  they  do 
not  find  it. 

The  Japanese  crisis  is  basically  an  absence  of 
leadership,  of  direction  and  purpose,  of  beliefs, 
and  of  example  to  be  followed.  There  are 
"Marxists"  in  Japan,  to  be  sure.    But  except  for 


a  small  numbei  of  "true  believers,"  they  are 
M.nxisis  largelj  because  there  is  no  democratic 
opposition  part)  10  which  .1  young  man,  bored 
with  1  he  career-politicians'  game  of  musical 
chairs,  can  turn.  There  aie  "Nihilists"— "hooli- 
gans who  have  heard  of  Sartre,"  a  Japanese 
friend  explained  the  term.  Bin  the)  matter  only 
as  long  as  their  elders  excuse  them  because  they 
are  "sincere."  Much  more  symptomatic  and  im- 
portant than  these  political  manifestations  is 
what  the  young  educated  Japanese  read  today. 
They  do  not  read  politics.  They  read  the  same 
hooks  the  "non-political"  young  Europeans  read 
in  the  'twenties.  Most  popular  among  them  are 
for  instance  the  early  novels  of  the  German-Swiss 
Nobel  Pri/e  winner,  Hermann  Hesse,  books 
dripping  with  self-pity,  in  which  nature-boy 
somehow  escapes  from  work,  responsibility,  and 
civilization  into  arty  loafing  and  bucolic  sex  in 
the  old  sawmill.  For  a  people  so  robust,  so 
energetic,  so  much  in  love  with  work  and  with 
the  newest  gadgets,  this  kind  of  literary  taste 
argues  considerable  emotional  instability  and 
confusion. 

Eventually  only  the  Japanese  can  provide  the 
leadership  they  need  But  it  cannot,  as  yet.  be 
found  in  Japan.  The  generation  gap  between  the 
young  and  the  prewar  men  at  the  top,  is  too 
great.  The  "Professors"  (who  enjoy  in  Japan  the 
standing  once  reserved  to  the  German  "Herr 
Geheimrat")  arc  incapable  of  leadership.  Their 
two  traditions,  one  Confucian,  one  German  nine- 
teenth-century, are  traditions  of  scholarly  special- 
ization and  social  irresponsibility.  And  the  young 
academicians  are  still  ten  years  away  from  power 
and  influence. 

Where  guidance  will  be  found  in  the  next 
decade  will  determine  what  the  new  Japan  will 
be— the  Japan  created  by  Defeat,  Occupation, 
and  Reconstruction.  American  control  of  Japan 
ceased  ten  years  ago.  American  leadership  in 
Japan  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  Japanese,  especially  the  young  ones,  ex- 
pect too  much  from  us.  They  feel  that  we  have 
taken  them  up  the  mountain  top  and  shown 
them  the  promised  land— and  then  cast  them  out 
into  the  wilderness.  If  Japan  goes  Communist 
or  Fascist,  it  will  be  out  of  disappointment  with 
America.  It  will  be  because  individual  dignity, 
free  society,  and  economic  growth  will  appear  to 
have  brought  material  rather  than  spiritual  satis- 
factions. The  deep  disease  of  the  young  educated 
Japanese  has  Japanese  causes.  But  it  became 
acute  as  the  result  of  the  crisis  in  American 
values  and  leadership  in  the  world. 

We  are  rightly  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
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India's  and  China's  attempts  to  develop  them- 
selves. But  for  a  good  long  time  to  come  it  will  be 
true,  that  as  goes  fapan,  the  only  developed  Asian 
country,  so  goes  Asia.  We  can  also  expert  the 
problems  of  the  young  educated  men  to  be  in- 
finitely more  acute  in  those  countries  that  are 
only  starting  their  development,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  in  South  America.  But  il  we  cannot  give 
the  young  Japanese,  with  a  century  of  industrial 
background,  the  leadership,  the  hope,  the  mis- 
sion they  need  and  crave,  we  have  little  chance 
elsewhere. 

"You  asked  me,"  Ho-Itsu  said,  at  our  last  talk 
at  the  airport  a  few  minutes  before  my  flight  was 


called,  "whether  main  ol  our  young  people  are 
attracted  to  Communist  China.  Of  course,  an- 
cient China  means  to  am  educated  Japanese 
what  Ancient  Greece  and  Renaissance  It.d\  mean 
to  any  educated  Westerner.  But  you  aren't  fond 
of  a  gangster  because  he  happens  to  have  a  Greek 
grandfather,  are  you?  We  are  not  attracted  to 
Communist  China.  We  are  attracted  to  the 
United  States.  We  never  expected  anything  from 
the  Chinese  and  the)  promised  nothing.  We  are, 
not  therefore  going  to  be  disappointed  b\  them. 
You  in  the  States,  however,  have  been  our  light— 
iiul  wc  worry  lest  it  fail  us  just  when  we  need 
light  the  most." 


TO   MY   SURVIVORS 

by     William    Gibson 


Tonight  is  winter's  mouth 
Haranguing 
Our  every  window;   I  feel  his  teeth 
Grate  on  the  swarmed 

Roof,  and  his  malediction 

Moves 
The  doors;  he  wraps  our  house  in  his  arms 
And  rocks  it,  noisy 

With  griefs.    All  he  wants 
Is  in. 
I  make  the  rounds,  and  my  resurrection 
Is  safe,  two  boys 

Like  beans  we  tucked  in  skin 
Lustrous 
In  each  dark  bed.  with  sprouting  hands 
No  comforter  here 

Will   long  contain;   our  care 
I    tuck 
Again  to  their  chins,  and  go  to  my  rest 
Under  the  boisterous 

Hull  of  his  rage.    My  bones 
Twist 
To  that  civ.     \ot  if  all  nieht  I  cling 
To  my  earthly  hip 

Of  wife,  or  lock  my  fingers 
Half 
Grown  in  her  hair  with  twenty  years 
Of  grappling  love, 


Can  I  here,  in  the  slip 
Of  wind. 
Hold:  tighter  we  hug  in  disbelief 
But  looser  lie 

Knit  in  each  other's  dying 
Limbs 
Breath  by  breath.    1  know  who  howls, 
Wretch  in  my  ear, 

I  never  forgot.    Mv  bovs 
\nd  better 

Half  of  my  life,  listen,  this  charm 
Within  each  skull 

To  keep  my  unknit  voice 
I  wind: 
When   in  my  bed   the  sheeis  are  staid, 
And   I  elsewhere 

Tucked  in,  the  weepy  stuff 
I  wore 
All  haircloth  rags  and  sticks  disjoined 
May  gladly  dry 

Wishless  under  its  lid, 
Rut  I 
Will  not;  hear.  I  adjure  you,  hear  me 
Ravelling  out 

Bai  bai  ic   upon  the  wintry 
Roof 
In  griel   ii' >  lleshh   lung  has  wind  for, 
Nightl)   m\    loss 

To  tell,  and   willess  how, 
When  all 
In  heaver  or  hell  1  most  shall  want 
Is  in.    Is.  now. 


Harper's  Mag  rune,  January  1961 


Blank  Forms  Can 


Ruin  a  Woman 


HELEN    KAYES    HUDSON 

II  si  l)  to  iliink  I  was  pretty  normal,  an 
average,  everyday  woman,  with  an  average, 
everyday  intelligence.  After  marriage  I  was  a 
standard  kind  ol  wife.  I  gave  l>iiili  i<>  foui  (hi!- 
dicn,  moved  to  a  farm— and  that's  when  "things" 
began  to  happen.  The  children  grew  up,  started 
to  go  to  school,  and  the  school  seni  blank  forms 
home;  the  rural  mail  carrier  started  filling  our 
mail  box  with  all  sons  of  blank  forms  from 
government  agencies  I  didn't  even  know  existed. 
A  certain  amount  of  tin's  is  fine.  During  years 
ol  varied  employmenl  I  had  filled  out  my  share 
of  application  blanks,  taken  the  usual  number 
ol  l()  tests,  gol  a  driver's  license  and  a  marriage 
license,  and  borrowed  money  from  a  bank.  Bui 
in  these  things  there  was  always  something  in- 
volved thai  I  wanted  to  get,  so  I  just  went  ahead 
and  answered  questions,  marked  little  Xs,  signed 

my    name,   and   gol    it    over    with. 

Bul  when  we  picked  up  the  permanent  address 
of  RFD  1.  Portville,  the  blank  Forms  began  to 
have  something  wrong  with  them.  Either  I  didn't 
want  what  I  was  going  to  get  il  I  filled  out  the 
form,  01  I  didn't  know  the  answers  and  would 
gel  nothing  il  I  did  know  them.  The  fust  lew 
forms  arrived  while  we  were  still  unpacking. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mals we  had,  and  how  many  of  each.  We  didn't 
have-  any  of  anything  so  I  threw  the  forms  away. 

Gradually,    which    is    the    way    people    usually 


make  mistakes,  we  began  to  dabble  in  farming. 
A    lew    chickens,    two    cows,    and    a     pig    lot     the 

liee/ei  qualified  us  to  be  called  "farmers."  We 
boughl  two  shaies  ol  Grange  League  Federation 

slock   (al    $5   each);    I'hill    milked    the   cows   (after 

someone  showed  him  how),  gathered  egi^s  bom 
the  chickens,  and    led   the   pig. 

I  kept  on  throwing  out  blank  forms  until  one 
came  in  with  a  lellei  attached  staling  what  \<  t 
of  Congress  authorized  the  sending  out  ol  these 
forms.    It  was  .1  kinclK  lettei  assuring  us  that  all 

answers  were  to  be  kepi  scent;  in  other  words, 
nobody  had  to  worry  abou l  whethei  oi  not  "this" 
form    matched    his     lax     Return.      Being    deeply 

moved  l>\  such  an  understanding  lettei  I  de- 
cided io  fill  out  the  form,  but  when  I  discovered 
I  didn't  know  any  e>l  the  answers,  fhere  didn't 

set  in   to  be-  much   choice.     I    threw    il    out.     A   lew 

weeks  later  we  received  two  "reminder"  eaids. 
Since  I  already  knew  I  hadn't  filled  out  the  form, 
I    threw  out    the  cards,  too. 

But  I  learned.  After  the  reminder  cards  (at 
three  cents  each)  came  remindei  letters  (al  lour 
rents  each),  and  after  that  came  registered  letters 
by  spec  ial  delivery  (at  81  cents  each),  notifying  me 
that  il  the  form  weren't  filled  out  and  mailed 
back  to  the  propel  department  posthaste,  they 
would  send  somebody  to  help  me  (ill   il  out. 

I  cannot  do  anything  well  il  I  don't  sec  any 
particular  reason  foi  having  done  it  alter  it  f>cls 
done.  In  search  ol  inspiration  I  wrote  the  de- 
partment and  asked  whal  they  wanted  to  know 
these'  things  for.  The)  answered.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  slight  oversimplification,  but  the  reason 
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they  wanted  to  know  all  of  these  things  was  that 
somebody  else  might  want  to  know  sometime, 
and  they  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  them. 

Throughout  all  this,  one  thing  had  become 
completely  clear  to  me:  I  was  to  fill  out  that  form 
and  any  other  form  anybody  could  dream  up, 
whether  I  knew  the  answers  or  not.  The  kids  and 
I  soon  became  experts  in  the  art  of  filling  out 
farm  forms.  They  would  agree  on  a  number  (any 
number)  and  I  would  decide  which  blank  space 
to  put  it  in.  This  method  kept  everybody  happy, 
and  it  certainly  was  quick. 

TH  E  form  of  forms— the  ultimate— the  pride 
of  Washington,  was  an  every-three-year 
"Farm  Census  Report"  with  over  three  hundred 
questions  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that  was  a 
foot  r.nd  a  half  wide  and  three  feet  long.  There 
were  spaces  for  a  "Farm  Census  Taker"  to  com- 
ment in,  and  I  wotdd  have  loved  that,  but  it  said, 
"Do  not  write  in  here,"  so  I  didn't. 

Its  first  important  question  was.  "Are  you 
white,  colored,  or  other?"  I  wrote,  "Yes." 

For  the  question  about  how  many  days  the 
farmer  had  worked  on  the  farm,  and  how  many 
days  the  farmer  had  worked  off  the  farm,  I  found 
a  calendar,  borrowed  an  adding  machine,  ig- 
nored my  kids,  and  came  up  with  the  answer 
two  days  later. 

Next  question:  During  the  past  year,  had  we 
received  any  money  from  sale  of  products,  rent, 
boarders,  social  security,  old-age  assistance,  pen- 
sions, veterans  allowances,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, interest,  dividends,  profits  from  non- 
farm  business,  financial  help  from  members  of 
the  family?  A  half-inch  space  was  provided  to 
tell  what,  from  which.  It  had  been  a  rough  year; 
I  wrote,   "Yes." 

By  the  time  that  "Farm  Census  Report" 
landed  in  our  mail  box.  we  had  built  up  quite  a 
poultry-and-egg  business  as  a  second  source  of  in- 
come, and  since  I  had  been  careful  to  keep  all 
sorts  of  records.  I  thought  the  section  on  poultry 
would  be  a  snap.  Question:  "How  many  chickens 
will  be  sold  this  year?"  Will  be??  I  answered, 
"Don't  know."  Then  it  wanted  to  know  how 
many  do/ens  of  eggs  would  be  sold  that  war. 
and  I  loved  that  one.  It  had  taken  two  weeks 
of  arithmetic  to  answer  a  "were  sold"  question 
on  the  previous  year's  Tax  Return.  In  the  blank 
space  provided,  I  wrote:  "See  note."  On  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  I  wrote:  "Note."  Op- 
posite a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  question,  I  wrote.  "  Approximately  two 
thousand  slips  available  lor  you  to  add  up  and 
estimate  from  if  you  have  time.    1  don't." 


There  were  several  questions  about  how  much 
of  our  land  was  used  for  what  kinds  of  hay.  After 
each  I  wrote,  "See  note."  where  I  lumped  the 
numbers  and  wrote,  "Don't  know  how  much  is 
an  acre.  Also  don't  know  what  is  a  cover  crop, 
or  what  are  any  of  the  kinds  of  hay  that  you 
want  to  know  if  we  grow.  Grass  grows;  we  cut 
it:  we  put  it  in  the  barn." 

We  used  to  think  that  part-time  farming  was 
quite  simple,  so  it  was  depressing  to  find  that  just 
when  we  began  to  think  that  we  knew  what  we 
were  doing,  some  far-off  statistician  would  show 
us  that  we  knew  from  nothing.  Our  cows  just  re- 
acted to  the  call  of  nature,  we  spread  it  on  the 
fields,  and  we  hadn't  even  thought  of  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  weigh  it.  And  all  that  milk  we 
had  been  drinking,  when  we  should  have  been 
weighing  it  instead! 

After  a  question  of  how  manv  acres  we  used 
for  pasture  I  wrote,  "No  fences."  Actually  that 
wasn't  quite  true  because  we  did  have  fences; 
we  just  didn't  have  any  standing-up  fences.  Our 
cows  pastured  all  over  New  York  State  and  half 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  answer  to  another  question 
as  to  how  many  acres  we  considered  to  be  im- 
proved pasture,  I  wrote,  "Front  yard."  That  was 
true.  too.  The  vear  after  Phill  gave  the  cows 
away  you  should  have  seen  that  grass  grow! 

Thirty-one  types  of  vegetables  were  listed.  I 
was  supposed  to  check  each  one  we  had  raised 
that  vear.  There  were  seventeen  check-marks 
when  I  finished.  After,  "Did  you  sell  them?" 
I  wrote,  "No."  After.  "Did  you  consume  them?" 
I  wrote.  "No."  After,  "Other?"  I  wrote,  "Cows 
ate  them."  And  (of  course)  there  were  places 
where  everything  was  supposed  to  add  up,  fol- 
lowed by,  "How  much  is  unaccounted  for?"  and 
I  didn't  even  know  that! 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it  (and  obviously 
I  have)  this  situation  is  interesting.  Feed  stores 
have  to  report  the  amounts  of  feed  sold  and 
farmers  have  to  report  how  much  feed  they 
bought.  Hatcheries  have  to  report  the  number  of 
chicks  sold  and  farmers  have  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  chicks  purchased.  Nobody  trusts  nobody. 
And  there's  more!  Farmers  have  to  report  how 
much  livestock  they  buy  every  year  and  how 
much  livestock  they  have.    Nobody  in  Washing- 
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ton  can  add.  Fanners  have  to  report  how  much 
land  they  have,  and  these  figures  are  probably 

added  up  t<>  sec  if  all  the  states  are  siill  the  same 
size  as  they  used  to  be.  Is  California  really  grow- 
ing? It  would  seem  to  mo  that  il  anybody  in 
Washington  were  allowed  to  reach  any  con- 
clusions all  l>\  themselves,  things  would  be  much 
easier  on  everybody . 

Tl  I  1  R  1  is  another  kind  of  blank  form— the 
kind  that  schools  push  oil  on  your  kids  be- 
cause it's  cheapei  than  buying  stamps.  Kids  all 
over  the  country  come  home  with  this  one: 

Name  "I   parent: 

Check  one:  I  want  to  join  the  PTA 

I  already  have  joined  the  PTA 

Check  one:  I  have  paid  my  50  cents 

My  child  has  my  50  cents 

The  kids  are  told  that  il  they  don't  bring  these 
Forms  back,  it  doesn't  count.  One  year  I  didn't 
want  to  join  the  PTA;  I  wanted  to  go  someplace 
else  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month.  The 
entiic  weekend  was  miserable.  The  kids  argued, 
"But  if  we  don't  bring  them  back  it  doesn't 
count!" 

I  bargained.  If  I  could  put  two  new  blanks 
on  the  form  I'd  fill  it  out.  They  agreed.  I  drew 
a   .        and   wrote,    "I    do   not   want    to   join    the 

PTA."    After  a  second  I   wrote,   "I   haven't 

given  my  50  cents  to  anybody."  I  checked  my 
two  blanks,  wrote  my  name,  and  the  kids  were 
happy.    They  counted! 

Anyone  who  has  an  eight-year-old  boy  in  third 
grade,  gets  something  like  this  form: 

"The  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica has  a  program  called  Cub 
Scouting  for  eight-,  nine-,  and 
ten-year-old  boys  and  their 
parents.  If  you  and  your  boy 
are  interested  in  joining  Pack 
75,  please  fill  out  the  bottom 
half  of  this  sheet,"  which  said: 
"We  are  interested  in  joining 
Pack  75.  Our  son's  name  is 
"  etc.,  etc. 

I  think  they  brainwash 
these  kids  on  blank  forms. 
Our  son  wanted  us  to  join.  I 
refused;  he  said  I  just  didn't 
care  whether  he  builds  charac- 
ter or  not;  I  said  go  to  bed. 
I  never  even  wanted  to  join 
the  Girl  Scouts,  or  the  P>lue 
Birds,  or  the  Campfire  Girls, 


or  the   American   Legion    Auxiliary.    The   Den 
Mothers  that  democracy  would  die  without  can 

get   along  without  me. 

By  the  next  morning  we  had  reached  a  com- 
promise. I  c  tossed  out  the  "We  are  interested," 
and  wrote,  "My  son  is  interested."  Wherever  it 
said,  "we."  I  wrote,  "he."  Cub  Scouts  of  America 
—if  you  want  my  son  you  can  have  him,  but 
hands  off  me! 

On  the  first  of  every  month,  the  kids  came 
home  from  school  with  this  one: 

Child's  name:  


milk  break  days  @  $   .02  each 

$  total 

Milk  breaks  are  wonderful;  I  certainly  am  in 
favor  of  them;  two  cents  is  reasonable.  But  when 
you  have  two  refrigerators  full  of  milk  from 
your  own  cows,  you  just  don't  buy  mote  milk; 
you  use  thermos  bottles.  Eventually  the  kids 
learned  to  write  their  own  names  and  draw  their 
own  zeros,  but  they  never  quit  bringing  that 
form  home,  or  taking  it  back,  either. 

Where  we  had  trouble  was  with  the  weekly 
school  form: 

Child's  name:   


lunches  @  S   .30  each 

Please  check  days  for  lunch 

Mon  Tues  Wed  .  Thurs 


Fri  


Week  after  week,  "Fill  it  in,"  the  kids  ordered. 

"But  you  take  your  lunch,"  I  reminded  them. 

"Mom,"  they  would  say  in  superior  but  patient 
tones,  "you  know  we  buy  it  sometimes." 

"Do  you  mean,"  I  asked  without  much  pa- 
tience, "that  I  am  supposed 
to  know  when  I'm  going  to 
run  out  of  peanut  butter?" 

Naturally,  I  was.  "And, 
anyway,  we're  supposed  to 
bring  them  back." 

I  tried  for  blanks  of  my 
own,  special  notes,  everything 
I  could  think  of,  and  then  it 
happened.  From  a  normal, 
everyday,  average  sort  of  a 
woman  I  turned  into  the  most 
unpopular  monster-mother  in 
all  of  Portville.   I  wrote,  "No" 

in    every    on    the    lunch 

forms  and  told  the  kids  they 
could  plan  on  going  without 
lunch  altogether.  There  are 
times  when  popularity  just 
isn't  worth  the  price. 
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The  Crisis  in  American  Medicine 


TH  E  response  to  the  special  sup- 
plement published  with  our 
October  issue  was  unexpectedly  vig- 
orous. In  many  cities  across  the 
country,  the  issue  quickly  sold  out. 
It  was  debated  on  local  and  national 
television  and  radio  programs,  at 
medical  society  meetings,  and  in  the 
lay  and  medical  press. 

Space  permits  publication  of  only 
a  fraction  of  the  many  thoughtful 
and  informative  comments  which 
were  still  arriving  as  this  issue  went 
to  press.  Since  our  authors  have  had 
their  say,  we  give  the  floor  mainly 
to  those  who  differ  with  them. 

The  Patient's  Right  to  Die 

Of  the  eight  articles  in  the  supple- 
ment Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher's  discussion 
of  euthanasia  evoked  the  most 
deeply  felt  response  from  readers. 
Many  wrote  out  of  personal  experi- 
ence. Some  clergymen  used  the  arti- 
cle as  a  basis  for  sermons;  others 
called  meetings  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem with  physicians.  One  minister's 
letter  is  included  here  together  with 
two  representing  opposite  opinions 
within  the  health  professions. 

My  years  in  the  ministry  have  brought 
me  to  profound  agreement  with  Pro- 
fessor Fletcher's  conclusions.  I  have 
seen  aged  persons  waste  away  uncon- 
scious in  an  oxygen  tent  when  life  out- 
side would  have  been  brief  and  merci- 
ful. 1  have  watched  person  after  person 
fight  hopelessly  against  fatal  disease 
which  relentlesslv  robbed  them  of  ever) 
vestige  of  life  except  breath  itself,  hreath 
that  modern  medicine  made  possible. 
This  worship  of  a  heart  beat  results 
repeatedly  in  unnecessary  emotional 
pain  for  families  who  are  thus  forced 
to  stand  by  a  deathbed  for  weeks  or 
months  or  years. 


To  prolong  life  when  it  is  hopeless 
and  to  postpone  death  when  it  is  in- 
evitable raises  some  searching  ethical 
questions.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  our 
society  cannot  discover  intelligent,  rever- 
ent, and  merciful  answers.  .  .  . 

James   H.   Laird,  Minister 

Central   Methodist  Church 

Detroit.    Mich. 

In  my  thirteen  years  as  a  physician 
I  have  yet  to  have  a  terminal  patient  re- 
quest death.  .  .  .  The  well-meaning 
clergyman  or  relative  who  is  reluctant 
to  see  illness  has  no  place  making  deci- 
sions in  a  hospital  and  a  doctor  who 
allowed  such  influence  over  his  basic 
duty  to  his  patient  [should  not]  in  my 
opinion  be  allo%ved  to  practice  medi- 
cine. .  .  . 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  sixty-three- 
year-old  woman  came  to  our  clinic  un- 
conscious .  .  .  [suffering  from]  uremia 
which  sooner  or  later  would  be  fatal.  .  .  . 
As  a  result  of  "scientific"  treatment  .  .  . 
she  had  a  year  and  a  half  of  life  with 
an  adoring  husband  and  two  devoted 
daughters  before  our  "modern  methods" 
were  exhausted.  At  no  time  did  she 
seem  in  any  hurry  to  give  up  that  life. 
Should  we  have  withheld  treatment  a 
year  and  a  half  ago?  .  .  . 

The  duty  of  a  doctor  ...  is  to  do 
everything  he  possibly  can  to  continue 
the  life  of  his  patient.  A  doctor  does 
not  have  the  right  to  make  the  decision 
to  commit  murder.  .  .  . 

Franklin  H.  Epstein.  M.D. 

Vale  University  School  of  Medicine 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  speak  for  the  registered  nurse  .  .  . 
who  has  the  most  contact  with  the  seri- 
ously  ill  patient  and  many  times  hears 
him  utter  a  wish,  if  he  is  conscious,  to 
be  relieved  of  the  agony.  Yet  she  must 
carry  out  the  physician's  orders.  ...  It 
is  she  who  is  confronted  most  often  by 
relatives  asking.  "How  much  longer  can 
niv  mother  go  on  in  this  state?"  .  .  .  The 
intern,  for  example,  often  feels  that  he 
must  fight  to  the  bitter  end  or  he  is  not 
doing  his  job.   It  would  be  embarrassing 


for  him  to  be  present  when  the  relatives 
receive  the  bill  for  drugs,  whole  blood, 
intravenous  fluid.  ox\gen.  etc.  that  are 
pumped  into  these  patients.  ...  It  is 
most  difficult  morallv  for  the  nurse  [to 
hear  the  doctor  sav.]  "But  if  the  patient 
lives  it  is  in  the  interest  of  science."  .  . 
When  are  our  medical  schools  going  to 
admit  and  graduate  more  compassionate 
men  instead  of  mere  scientific  machines? 
Evelvn  Hedman.  UN 
St.   Paul,   Minn. 

The   Vanishing  Family  Doctor 

Our  readers,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  worried  about  the  growing  short- 
age of  personal  physicians.  Doctors 
and  medical  educators  acknowledge 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  but  are 
divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  solu- 
tion proposed  by  Dr.  David  D.  Rut- 
stein  in  "Do  You  Reallv  Want  A 
Familv  Doctor?" 

What  Dr.  Rutstein  is  advocating  at 
this  time  I  have  been  preaching  to  the 
professors  and  deans  for  more  than 
fifteen  of  my  twenty  vears  in  practice. 
It  has  been  impossible  even  to  scratch 
the  walls  of  the  ivory  toyvers  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  or  to  persuade  the  deans  to 
change  the  curriculum  so  as  to  produce 
more  and  better  familv  doctors.  The 
super-specialists  [thev  produce]  in  vast 
quantity  are  too  circumscribed  in  theii 
narrow  specialties  even  to  begin  to  see 
the  patient   as  a  whole  being.   .   .   . 

I.   Phillips  Frohman,   M.D. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Professor  Rutstein's  article  contains 
such  unsound  premises  that  its  conclu- 
sions must  not  go  unchallenged.  The 
first  such  premise  is  the  equating  of 
"familv  doctor"  with  general  practi- 
tioner. It  isn't  the  quality  of  doing 
everything  for  everybodv  in  the  famih 
that  characterizes  the  family  physician 
of  modern  medicine.  .  .  .  Harassed  bv 
the  attempt  to  be  medical  man,  pedia- 
trician, surgeon,  and  obstetrician,  he 
cannot  conceivably  have  time  to  ac- 
quaint himself  deeply  with  his  patients. 
Moreover  he  rarely  has  the  training  to 
be  the  integrator  .  .  .  the  helmsman.  .  .  . 
There  are  manv  general  practitioners 
and  specialists  whose  compassion  and 
native  intelligence  make  them  accepta- 
ble family  plrvsicians.  But  the  internist 
is  the  ideal  family  physician  now  and 
will  be  increasingly  trusted  with  this 
role  in  the  future. 

An  even  more  unsound  premise  is 
the  assumption  that  a  "family  doctor" 
needs  less  scientific  medical-school  edu- 
cation  than  "research  workers  and  spe- 


Now  P&O-Orient  Lines  make  the  Pacific 
the  world's  most  comfortable  ocean! 


Today  you  can  sail  to  the  Orient.  South 
Pacific  or  Europe  on  the  largest  and 
fastest  liners  in  the  Pacific  for  as  little 
as  $15  a  day  — less  than  you'd  spend  at 
a  resort  hotel. 

P&O-Orient  Lines  have  revolutionized 
Pacific  travel. 

A  glance  at  the  ship  in  our  photo- 
graph above  will  give  you  an  idea  ol 
what  we  mean.  She  is  P&O-Orient's 
spanking-new  40. 000-ton  Oriana.  She 
has  closed-circuit  television,  three  swim- 
ming pools  (two  in  tourist,  one  in  first 
class),  two  orchestras,  dozens  of  public 
rooms  and  cafes,  and  acres  of  decks. 
Her  crew  is  British  and  her  chefs  arc 
trained  in  the  great  Continental  man- 
ner. The  service  aboard  makes  you  feci 
positively  feudal.  And  she  is  only  one 
among  many. 

There  are  17  big.  fast  passenger  liners 
in  P&O-Orient's  fleet  — the  largest  pas- 
senger line  in  the  world.  They  offer  you 
a  remarkable  chance  to  explore  some  of 
the  last  unspoiled  lands  in  the  world  in 
unparalleled  comfort. 

For  example,  this  year  you  can  choose 
between  a  Spring  cruise  to  the  South 
Pacific  and  sailing  to  Europe  through 
the  Panama  Canal  on  the  world's  new- 
est luxury  liner: 

In  May,  Oriana  sails  to  Hawaii,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on 
a  35-day  maiden  cruise.  Pares  start  at 
just  $678  tourist,  $958  first  class. 

In  July,  Oriana  sails  for  England  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  P&O-Orient's 
sparkling  Chusan  sails  the  same  month 


Oriana  has  five  open  decks  for  sun 
and  games  and  moonlit  dances. 

for  France  and  England,  stopping  at 
Panama,  romantic  Trinidad  and  Spain's 
mysterious  Canary  Islands  on  the  way. 
Your  fare  from  California,  as  little  as 
$392  tourist,  $493  first  class. 

Around  the  Pacific 

You  can  circle  the  entire  Pacific  on  one 
ticket  on  P&O-Orient  Lines.  You  don't 
have  to  gel  ofl  here,  fly  there,  and 
change  somewhere  else.  A  golden  P&O- 
Orient  liner  is  your  hotel  wherever  you 
go  as  you  see  Hawaii.  Japan.  Hong 
Kong,  the  Philippines.  Australia.  New 
Zealand  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

These  fascinating  trips  take  from  50 
to  62  days.  II  you  want  to  watch  your 
budget,  you  can  make  the  whole  trip 
for  as  little  as  $882  in  a  comfortable 
two-berth  cabin  in  tourist  class.  If  the 
sky's  the  limit,  you  can  go  first  class, 
from  $1097  to  $3575. 

You  have  a  choice  of  five  sailing  dates 
this  year  for  these  voyages:  Canberra 
sails. in  July.  Orsova  sails  in  August. 
Oronsay  and  Orcades  sail  in  September, 


and  Oronsay  sails  again  in  November. 

See  two-thirds  of  the  world  on 
your  way  to  Europe! 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Europe  this  vear, 
why  not  go  the  adventurous  way'.'  You 
can  sail  to  the  Orient,  or  to  the  South 
Pacific,  or  both,  and  on  to  Europe  on 
P&O-Orient.  Whichever  way  you  go 
you  also  see  Ceylon  or  India,  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean, 
Naples,  and  Gibraltar.  You  arrive  in 
England  rested  and  ready  for  a  second 


Kandy  dancers  at  Ceylon's  fantastic 
Temple  of  the  Tooth. 

vacation  after  seeing  two-thirds  of  the 
world  on  your  way!  Fares  start  at  just 
$731  tourist.  $1  170  first  class. 

See  your  travel  agent  and  start  mak- 
ing plans  now.  for  tree  literature  on 
the  trip  you  plan  to  take,  write: 
P&O-Orient  Lines  (formerly  Orient  & 
Pacific  Lines),  Dept.  I4B,  155  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco  8,  California. 
Branches:  Eos  Angeles,  Seattle,  Van- 
couver. Elsewhere  in  U.S.  and  Canada: 
Cunard  Line,  General  Passenger  Agents. 


Great 
Moments 
in 
Medicine 


JAMES  US D— Conqueror  of  S<  wn  y — reproduced  here  is  one  of  a  series 
of  original  oil  paintings  commissioned  by  Parke-Davis* 


James  Lind,  a  British  Naval  Surgeon,  in  17  17  proved 
experimentally  the  value  of  a  treatment  for  a  disease 
that  had  incapacitated  more  seamen  than  all  other 
diseases,  naval  engagements,  marine  mishaps,  ship 
wrecks,  and  accidents  combined.  The  disease  was 
scurvy  ...  a  severe  vitamin  deficiency  resulting  from 
sailors'  unvaried  diet  ol  salt  meal  and  sea  biscuits. 

Lind's  recommendation  was  the  addition  ot  fresh 
limes,  other  citrus  fruits,  and  their  juices  to  diets  ol 
seamen.  Though  not  adopted  generall)  by  the  British 
Navy  until  after  his  death,  this  diet  saved  countless 
liv  es.  British  seamen,  thereafter  called  "Limeys,"  were 


the  hist  men  to  receive  prophylai  tic  vitamin  therapy. 
Although  some  vitamin  deficiencies  in  man  cannot 
be  prevented  or  collected  as  dramatically  and  as 
siiuplv  as  scurvv.  modern  medical  research  is  con- 
siauilv  giving  physicians  better  and  more  effective 
weapons  for  use  in  the  fight  for  better  health  lor 
people  world-wide. 

Original  research,  conducted  at  Parke-Davis  labora- 
tories  into  causes  and  control  ol  disease,  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  world  health.  These 
medic  hies.  pres(  ribed  by  phvsie  ians  and  dispensed  by 
pharmacists,  help  von  to  enjoy  a  healthier,  longer  life. 
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cialists."  .  .  .  This  general  practitioner, 
who  is  to  accept  the  first  responsibility, 
who  must  cover  surgery  and  obstetrics, 
is.  hv  Professor  Rutstein's  suggestion, 
to  receive  a  "three  or  four  years'  shorter 
program"  than  the  specialist.  Perhaps 
the  premise  that  second-rate  doctors  are 
better  than  none  may  be  debatable. 
But  .  .  .  certainl)  this  curtailed  educa- 
tion offers  nothing  specific  thai  would 
qualih  a  student  to  become  the  kind 
of  famih  dot  tor  who  could  successfully 
integrate  the  complexities  of  modern 
medicine.  .  .  • 

The  only  quality  which  distinguishes 
the  gilts  of  a  physician  from  those  of  a 
sympathetic  relative,  a  compassionate 
clergyman,  or  an  interested  quack  is 
the  tad  that  he  is  a  scientific  expert  in 
human  biology.  It  may  be  acceptable 
in  communities  without  doctors  to  have 
I>o\  Scouts  available  for  first  aid,  mid- 
wives  lor  obstetrics,  and  faith  healers 
for  psychotherapy,  but  we  must  never 
fill  the  gap  with  second-rate  physicians. 
.  .  .  My  forty-three  years  in  medical 
education  have  convinced  me  that  the 
scarcity  of  doctors  cannot  be  sal  eh 
solved  by   training  medical  artisans. 

Dana  W.   Atchley,   M.D. 

Prof.  Emer.,  Columbia  University 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

New  York,  N,  Y. 

Money  and  Research 

John  Russell's  article,  "Medical 
Research:  Choked  by  Dollars," 
jevoked  both  criticism  and  spirited 
defense  of  the  government's  policies 
and  (he  voluntary  health  agencies. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  where  Mr.  Rus- 
sell thinks  the  money  for  medical  re- 
search and  education  should  come  from. 
Indei  the  old  system  of  local  and 
private  support,  the  medical  scientist 
was  far  more  a  hat-in-hand  petitioner 
than  he  is  today.  Government  financing 
and  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  salutary  change. 

I  doubt  that  many  of  us  who  are 
recipients  of  giants  under  the  system 
that  disturbs  Mr.  Russell  would  care  to 
disagree  with  him  entirely.  Obviously 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  sensible  level- 
ing off  of  government  spending  in  this 
area.  Just  as  clearly,  medical  research, 
narrowly  defined,  will  not  necessarily 
bring  about  control  of  all  our  health 
problems.  .  .  . 

Most  illogically,  but  quite  happily, 
Mr.  Russell  draws  three  excellent  con- 
clusions. He  urges  all  of  us,  including 
Congressmen,  to  press  (1)  for  basic  bio- 
logical research,  (2)  for  quality  rather 
than  quantity  in  research,  and  (3)   for 


overcoming  the  shortage  of  good  per- 
sonnel. These  are  almost  precisely  tin 
main  determinants  of  NIII  policy  as  ii 
has  developed  to  date.  To  require  the 
establishment  of  sensible  limits  is  one 
thing:  to  demand  major  reduction  and 
reorientation  in  a  brilliantly  successlul 
program  is  another. 

When  all  is  said  and  done.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell urges  "federal  support  of  our  medi- 
cal schools  and  other  institutions  that 
train  research  workers."  This  is  the 
centerpiece  of  NIH  purpose  as  well  as 
one  can  judge  from  its  actions  to  date. 
Surely  the  only  thing  left  to  argue  about 
is:  How  much  further  do  the  nation's 
needs  require  us  to  go? 

Carleton   B.  Chapman,    M.I). 

Southwestern   Medical   School 

Dallas,  Tex. 

As  a  banker  with  considerable  prac- 
tical experience  in  cancer  ...  I  feel  we 
have  been  far  too  prudent  in  our  financ- 
ing of  cancer  research.  We  must  not  be 
too  cautious  or  conservative  in  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  a  disease  that  destroys 
265.000  men,  women,  and  children  a 
year;  that  will  cause  some  three  million 
deaths  in  the  next  decade  if  present 
rates  continue. 

I  would  like  to  see  far  more  support 
of  "long  shots"  or  "wildcatting"  in  re- 
search. .  .  .  Such  research  risk-taking 
requires  more  money  than  is  now  avail- 
able to  either  government  or  private 
agencies.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  we  .  .  .  had 
to  reduce  the  level  of  support  of  ongo- 
ing research  and  were  able  to  provide 
only  about  one  third  of  the  dollars  rec- 
ommended for  new  research  by  our 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  and 
Council  in  the  highest  category  of 
merit.  .  .  .  New  ideas,  new  projects  are 
vital  for  cancer  research.  Unless  there 
is  more  money  available  than  is  spent 
.  .  .  the  long  shots  in  research  will  re- 
main unplanned. 

We  quite  agree  that  it  is  the  man  with 
the  idea  who  does  the  research.  We 
now  support  thirteen  Lifetime  Professoi- 
ships  which  enable  outstanding  scien- 
tists to  devote  more  of  their  time  to 
research.  We  wish  we  could  afford  a 
hundred.  We  now  make  seventy  fluid 
institutional  grants  and— if  we  had  the 
money— would  make  a  minimum  of  150. 

The  challenges  of  medical  science 
have  not  been  dramatized  as  space  and 
missiles  have  been,  and  medical  science 
is  not  getting  its  fair  share  of  the  best 
minds  available.  If  it  is  to  compete  for 
these  brilliant  minds  it  must  offer  simi- 
lar incentives  and  wider  opportunities. 
This  takes  money.  .  .  . 

Lane  W.  Adams 

American  Cancer  Society 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


\s  Mi.  Russell  sa\s.  am  real  break- 
through of  medical  science  "i  equires  a 
genius."  .  .  .  That  is  uh\  our  organiza- 
tion has  invested  S(>.'4  million  of  March 
ol  Dimes  funds  in  research  and  educa- 
tion for  research.  .  .  . 

Three-fourths  of  the  recipients  of  Na- 
tional Foundation  fellowships  have 
chosen  to  work  outside  the  immediate 
field  of  polio.  Tlu\  were  never  ordered 
to  do  otherwise.  .  .  .  Paralytic  polio  was 
solved  not  by  polio  research,  but  by 
virus  research— precisely  ihc  broad,  free, 
venturesome  inquiry  into  the  funda- 
mentals of  disease  which  Mr.  Russell 
describes  as  "the  foundation  upon  which 
all  other  research  rests."  \s  an  out- 
standing example  he  cites  Nobel  Prize- 
winner Edward  L.  Tatum  .  .  .  [who  is] 
one  of  the  top  scientific  advisers  of  the 
National   Foundation. 

Basil   O'Connoi 

The  National  Foundation 

New  York,   N.   V. 

Is  There  a  Crisis? 

Three-quarters  of  our  lay  corre- 
spondents are  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  medical 
affairs.  Only  one  in  eight  offered 
praise  for  doctors  in  general  or  their 
own  in  particular. 

More  surprisingly,  hall  the  phy- 
sicians we  heard  from  concede  that 
a  medical  crisis  exists  and  disagree 
strongly  with  the  way  their  societies 
are  coping  with  it.  About  30  per 
cent  deny  there  is  a  crisis  and  endorse 
the  position  of  organized  medicine 
while  the  rest  had  mixed  feelings 
about  the  AMA— and  Harper's  sup- 
plement. 

I  picked  up  the  October  issue  of 
Harper's  in  my  reception  room  to  see 
why,  for  the  first  time,  patients  were 
preferring  this  particular  issue  instead 
of  comics  and  love  magazines.  I  was 
shocked  to  see  the  degree  of  journalistic 
dishonesty  displayed  in  your  special 
section  on  medicine.  .  .  . 

If  these  are  your  experts  on  medicine, 
then  we  may  expect  to  see  supplements 
on  Democracy  by  Castro  and  Kadar, 
on  Judaism  by  Farouk,  on  Civil  Rights 
by  Mr.  Griffin  of  the  KKK.  and  on 
Piccadilly  nights  by  a  nun.  .  .  . 

Lewis  E.  Curlee,  M.D. 
Concord,  N.  C 

Why  does  organized  medicine  fight 
against  changes  that  have  been  adopted 
in  nearly  every  other  civilized  country? 
For  one  thing,  to  keep  American  medi- 
cine from  falling  to  the  level  medicine 
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has    dropped   to    as  a    result    of   those 
changes  in  other  countries.  .  .  . 

Henry  L.  Arnold,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

The  distorted  concept  of  my  profes- 
sion in  "The  Politics  of  Medicine,"  by 
Edward  T.  Chase,  is  evidence  of  an 
incredible  naivete  or  worse.  Most  prac- 
ticing physicians  have  criticized  closed- 
panel  medicine,  or  the  Socialistic 
schemes  promulgated  to  alleviate  the 
economic  problems  of  the  aged  because 
they  know  that  the  patient,  under  such 
systems,  inevitably  suffers.  .  .  . 

In  New  York,  municipal  employees 
quickly  discovered  the  defects  of  the 
monopolistic  Health  Insurance  Plan. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  them  have  now  rejected 
it  even  though  to  do  so  cost  them  their 
hospital  insurance.  Twenty-nine  of  their 
thirty  unions  have  requested  free  choice 
of  plans.  Conversely  when  State  em- 
ployees were  granted  a  choice  of  several 
competing  plans  .  .  .  less  than  10  per 
cent  accepted  HIP.*  The  people  we 
serve  have  spoken.  Our  opposition  to 
these  grandiose  schemes  is  not  economic. 

Mr.  Chase  will  understand  this  only 
when  he  endures  a  serious  illness  under 
the  kind  of  medicine  he  espouses.  I  hope 
he  recovers— first  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons; second  because— after  such  an 
experience— he  will  take  over  from 
physicians  the  task  of  defending  Ameri- 
can medicine  against  those  who  ...  at- 
tack the  finest  system  of  medical  care  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Herbert  Berger,  M.D. 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

As  a  Staten  Islander  and  a  satisfied 
subscriber  to  HIP  ...  I  was  gratified 
to  see  the  Garabedian  incident  get  the 
national  coverage  it  deserved.  Perhaps 
now  the  local  medical  societies  and  the 
AMA  will  channel  their  energies  more 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  less 
to  actions  bordering  on  restraint  of 
trade.  .  .  . 

Anthony  T.   Marino 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

There  has  been  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  in  medical  communications 
concerning  medical  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics, aside  from  advice  on  how  to 
increase  efficiency  or  collect  better  fees. 
This  failure  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
influence  (amounting  sonrietimes  to  con- 

*HIP  challenges  these  figures,  stating 
that:  HIP  has  been  chosen  1>\  (i0  per  cent 
of  city  workers  (80-90  per  cent  in  some  de- 
partments) and  by  59  per  cent  of  transi1 
workers  living  on  Staten  Island  who  were 
recently  polled.  HIP  does  not  function  in 
Vlbany  and  most  of  the  other  communities 
where  Stale  workers  live. 


trol)  of  the  medical  journals  by  the  drug 
companies.  .  .  .  The  profit-making  phar- 
maceutical tail  seems  to  have  come  to 
wag  the  eleemosynary  medical  dog— and 
yelps  of  distress  from  the  latter  tend 
consequently  to  be  rarely  published  and 
heard.  .  .  . 

The  medical-communications  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  worsening.  In  addition 
to  getting  the  usual  junk  advertisements, 
I  (and  presumably  my  colleagues)  am 
barraged  with  medical  "newspapers" 
never  subscribed  for.  describing  "latest 
advances"  usually  in  inaccurate  terms. 
This  is  still  another  confusing  and  dis- 
torting drain  on  the  already  inadequate 
reading  time  of  the  phvsician.  .  .  .  The 
key  to  remedying  the  situation  your  sup- 
plement describes  lies,  in  large  measure, 
in  improving  medical  communications. 
Nathaniel  S.  Lehrman,  M.D. 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

All  occupational  groups  have  eco- 
nomic goals.  .  .  .  What  is  unique  about 
medicine  is  the  doctor's  freedom  from 
personnel  and  administrative  responsi- 
bilities. The  average  phvsician  in  pri- 
vate practice  has  no  boss  and  only  one 
or  two  employees.  .  .  . 

For  these  reasons  medicine  tends  to 
attract  men  impatient  with  paper  work 
and  arbitrary  regulation,  men  who  see 
in  medicine  a  last  frontier  of  individual 
enterprise. .  .  .  The  abhorrence  of  "third- 
party  medicine"  is  therefore  not  hypoc- 
risy and  not  purely  economic  self-inter- 
est. .  .  . 

In  discussing  the  selection  of  students 
and  interns,  Mr.  Chase  tries  to  make  a 
conspiracy  out  of  a  comparatively  ra- 
tional process.  Attributes  other  than  a 
high  score  on  an  entrance  examination 
enter  into  the  mental  image  that  all  of 

us  have  of  the  ideal  physician \nti- 

Semitism,  which  Mr.  Chase  mentions,  is 
certainly  no  more  prevalent  in  medicine 
than  in  the  other  professions,  and  as  a 
Jew  I  am  pleased  that  what  there  is  of 
it    is   steadily  vanishing. 

Nor  is  "the  present  critical  scarcity  of 
doctors"  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  .  .  . 
If  the  problem  exists  at  all.  it  is  one  of 
distribution,  with  physicians  tending  to 
overconcentrate  in  urban  areas.  .  .  . 

Michael  Halberstam,  M.D. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

You  have  performed  an  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  preparation  of 
"The  Crisis  in  American  Medicine."  .  .  . 
We  need  to  inform  the  people  on  these 
problems  so  intelligent  public  support 
can  be  developed  for  the  changes  in 
medical  economics  and  administrative 
medicine  that  are  so  long  overdue.  .  .  . 
Basil  C.  MacLean,  M.D. 
New    York,   N.  Y. 


It  is  particularly  vital  at  this  tin 
that  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  met 
cal  practice  be  presented  to  the  publ 
I  think  Harper's  has  rendered  a  publ 
service  in  introducing  this  topic  at 
sensible  level  and  without  emotion 
overstatements. 

George  A.  Silver,  M.l  j 
Montefiore   Hospit 
New    York,  N. 

In  our  search  for  the  means  wherel 
Americans  can  be  assured  access  to  d 
cent  medical  care  we  have  found  a  d 
organized  system  of  medical  practi 
often  protected  bv  an  organized  ass 
ciation  of  medical  practitioners.  It  nee 
not  be  this  way.  Harper's  has  made 
major  contribution  toward  better  mec 
cal  care  for  all  Americans  by  bringh 
some  of  these  urgent  issues  to  the  atte 
tion  of  the  public. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  AFL-CI 
Washington,  D 

Experience  has  shown  that  resistant 
to  massive  demands  by  a  special  profe 
sional  group  forces  those  demands  int 
political  form;  only  the  bulldozer 
government  can  deal  effectively  with  tl 
medical  Cadillac  if,  unhappily,  the 
have  to  meet  head-on. 

Hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  four  i 
five  million  Americans  are  now  gettin 
the  benefits  of  modern  medicine 
health-insurance  plans  which  suppl 
comprehensive  service  through  grou 
practice;  and  that  several  thousan 
doctors  are  working  with  these  cor 
sumers.  .  .  .  Some  of  them,  along  wit 
other  physicians  whose  ideas  belong  t 
the  twentieth  century,  should  take  a 
active  part  in  gaining  acceptance  for  thi 
pattern  of  medical  care  within  the  med 
cal  profession  and  among  the  lav  public 
An  astutely  led  group  of  such  doctor 
working  with  an  organization  of  la) 
men  could  do  much  to  smooth  our  wa 
to  progress,  substituting  evolution  fo 
collision.  Michael  M.  Davi 

Chevy  Chase.   Md 

High  time  that  doctors,  as  a  whole 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  aloni 
are  not  the  guardians  of  public  healtl 
and  that  the  temper  of  the  times  wil 
affect  the  practice  of  medicine. 

James   Malcolm  Stratton.   M.D 
Berkeley,  Calif 

Coming 

"The  Crisis  in  American  Medi 
cine"— with  new  material  added- 
will  be  published  in  book  form  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  in  March. 

—  The  Editor. 
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in  Living  Stereo  with 
"Miracle  Surface"... 
and  Monaural  Hi-Fi 
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Piatlgorsky:  Dvorak's 
Cello  Concerto.  This 
Is  the  master  cellist's 
first  stereo  recording 
of  a  concerto.  Choosing 
one  of  the  best- loved 
of  all  cello  concertos, 
Piatigorsky  gives  the 
work  a  personal  inter- 
pretation that  stands 
alone  in  its  beauty. 

HenrykSzeryng:  Lalo's 
Symphonie  Espagnole. 
This  mingling  of  rich 
melody  and  exotic  Latin 
rhythm  has  always 
been  a  favorite  work 
for  violin  and  orches- 
tra. Szeryng's  brilliant 
performance  sets  this 
new  recording  apart 
as  the  one  to  own. 


Guitar  Concertos 
Julian  Bream 


Classical  guitar  is  enjoying  a  brisk  renais- 
sance. Julian  Bream,  whom  the  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune  calls  "an  exceptional  musician,"  is  a 
dynamic  force  in  the  revival.  Here,  with  the 
Melos  Instrumental  Ensemble,  he  performs 
two  radiant  works:  the  earliest  (1808)  virtu- 
oso guitar  concerto,  and  a  modern  concerto. 
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Van  Cliburn,  who  built  a  bridge  of  friend- 
ship from  America  to  the  Soviet  Union,  plays 
contrasting  music  from  the  two  nations.  The 
MacDowell  concerto  is  a  romantic  work  that 
reflects  the  bold,  exuberant  spirit  of  our 
own  land;  the  Prokofieff  is  a  dazzlingly 
colorful  creation  in  the  most  modern  terms. 
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Prokofieff 
Concerto  No.  3 

MacDowell 
Concerto  No.  2 

Chicago  Symphony 
Walter  Hendl 


Jaime  Laredo,  soon  to  tour  with  the  National 
Symphony,  under  Howard  Mitchell,  presents  a 
popular  romantic  concerto  and  a  major  work 
of  the  classical  period.  This  is  the  premier 
concerto  recording  by  the  young  violinist, 
who  is  judged  by  the  N.  Y.  Times'  Howard 
Taubman  "a  musician  of  remarkable  gifts."  II 
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RUBINSTEIN 
Mozart  CONCERTO  No.  24 

Josef  Krips.  CONDUCTOR 


music  of  Mozart— deceptively  sim| 
the  ultimate  in  artistic  challenge.  Thi 
first  Mozart  concerto  album  by  Rul 
in  spacious,  life-like  Living  Stereo 


the  world's  greatest  artists  are  on...RCA\iCTOR 
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THE  WELL 


A  Story  by  Hugh  Nissenson 
Drawings  by  Harvey  Dinnerstoin 


SUNDAY.  It's  ten-year-old  Micah,  Aviva's 
kid,  waiting  in  front  of  the  dining-hall  just 
before  lunch,  who  brings  us  the  news:  One  of 
the  Bedouin  camels  from  Ahmad's  camp  two 
kilometers  south  of  the  kibbutz  lias  strayed  into 
our  date  grove  to  give  birth.  "Come  and  thee! 
Come  and  thee!''  Micah  cries.  Bucktoothed, 
and  with  ugly  brick-red  hair  like  his  mother,  he 
speaks  with  a  lisp,  spraying  a  fine  mist  of  spit 
into  the  air  that  gives  me  the  fantastic  notion 
that  he  has  somehow  boiled  over  from  the  heat. 
"Juth  for  a  minute,''  he  insists. 

Grossman  the  mechanic  is  with  me,  pale  and 
drawn  from  his  morning's  work  in  the  machine 
shop  and  his  attack  of  shil-shul,  the  chronic 
dysentery  from  which  he  has  suffered  the  last 
two  days.  "Pleath,"  the  boy  pleads,  but  bathed 
in  sweat,  and  absent-mindedly  chewing  on  the 
ragged  end  of  his  drooping  mustache,  Grossman 
refuses  with  .1  shake  of  his  head,  and  goes  inside, 
slamming  the  screen  door  behind  him.  and 
stirring  up  the  flies.  The  boy  takes  hold  of  my 
hand. 

"It'll  only  take  a  minute." 

"Where's  sour  mother?" 

A  hubbub  around  us   as  more  and  more  of  the 


cliaverim— the  comrades,  members  of  the  collec- 
tive settlement— arrive  at  the  dining-hall  from 
the  work  shops  and  the  fields.  They  are  in  much 
the  same  state  as  Grossman  and  myself,  and  do 
not  care  who  knows  if.  sullen,  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  heat,  and  oppressed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  meager  meal  and  an  afternoon's 
work  still  to  be  done. 

"Oh  pleath.  Pleath,"  the  boy  begs,  with  the 
rising  inflection,  the  sad  whine  of  the  ugh  child 
who  has  already  learned  that  he  cannot  command 
attention  any  other  way.  "You  don't  under- 
thand." 

"Maybe  after  lunch." 

"But  that'll  be  too  late.  He'th  going  to  kill  it." 

"Kill    what?     Who?" 

"Oh  hurry!" 

It's  too  much  of  an  effort  for  me  to  argue  or 
try  to  understand,  and  he  knows  it.  Hand  in 
mine,  he  leads  me  away,  past  the  deserted  ma- 
chine shop  and  the  cow  shed  where,  attracted  by 
the  feed,  literalh  hundreds  of  twittering  sparrows 
are  perched  on  the  corrugated  tin  roof— the  only 
life,  it  seems,  besides  ourselves,  abroad  on  the 
desert  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 

Just  noon.  At  the  date  grove,  row  on  row  of 
the  broad  dusty  leaves  cast  no  shadow,  offer  no 
refuge  from  the  terrific  glare  of  the  sun. 

"Look!"  sa\s  the  boy. 

"Where?" 

I  shield  m\  eyes  with  mv  hand,  and  there,  in 
the  direction  that  he  points,  just  beyond  the  line 
of  trees  to  the  south,  is  the  camel  with  her  colt 
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that  couldn't  have  been  born  more  than  an  hour 
before.  Reside  them,  on  the  ground  and  swarm- 
ing with  Hits,  is  the  bloody  sac.  A  wonderful 
sight,  I  must  admit.  The  colt,  waist  high,  as  yet 
with  only  a  rudimentary  hump,  all  knees  and 
huge  splayed  toes,  jerks  its  head  convulsively  as 
it  sucks  at  the  pendulous  swollen  udders  of  the 
marc. 

"Promith  me!" 

"What?" 

"You  won't  let  him  kill  it,  will  you?" 

"Who,  Micah,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

This  time,  he  only  has  to  turn  his  head.  To 
my  left,  not  ten  feet  away,  and  apparently  watch- 
ing us  all  the  while,  is  a  young  Bedouin  with  a 
rifle,  squatting  on  his  hams  against  one  of  the 
trees. 

"Shalom." 

"And  peace;  peace  unto  you,"  he  replies, 
speaking  Hebrew  with  a  thick  Arabic  accent. 
Under  the  kafiyah  that  shadows  his  eyes,  a  rather 
handsome,  intelligent  face;  high  cheekbones,  a 
hooked  nose,  and  a  thick  black  mustache  that 
droops  down  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"Ask  him  yourself.  He  says  he'th  going  to  kill 
it.  Why?"  says  the  boy,  and  the  Bedouin,  for 
an  answer,  glances  up  to  indicate— what?  In  the 
torpor  engendered  by  the  heat,  it  takes  me  a  mo- 
ment to  understand  fully.  I  too,  as  though  com- 
pelled, look  up  at  the  cloudless  sky  from  which 
the  sun  has  bleached  all  the  color,  leaving  a 
white,  translucent  haze  that  dazzles  the  eyes. 

"Tell  me  why!" 

It's  the  drought,  of  course.  I  try  to  explain  to 
the  boy.  Now  the  middle  of  November,  what 
little  autumnal  rains  the  Bedouins  depend  on  to 
water  their  herds  is  more  than  six  weeks  overdue. 

"But  what  about  their  well?" 

"Ah,  now  that's  just  the  trouble.  Their  well 
has  all  gone  dry.  The  colt  has  to  be  killed  so 
that  their  children  will  have  the  milk  to  drink. 
You  wouldn't  want  the  children  to  die  of  thirst, 
would   you?" 

"I   don't  care." 

"Micah!" 

"Is  our  well  dry  too?" 

"Not  yet;  no." 

"Why  not?" 
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"It's  deeper." 

While  we  have  been  talking,  the  Bedouin  has 
opened  the  bolt  of  his  rifle— an  old  Lee  Enfield 
.303,  and  inserted  a  cartridge  with  a  click  that 
rivets  our  attention  to  the  oiled  barrel  gleaming 
in  the  sun.  When  he  stands  up  in  his  soiled, 
billowing  pantaloons,  the  boy  cannot  suppress  a 
shout  that  makes  the  mare  swivel  her  head  in 
our  direction.  She  apparently  lias  just  become 
aware  of  us,  and  with  a  kind  of  comical,  be- 
wildered ferocity,  lets  hang  her  protruding  under- 
lip,  and  bares  her  teeth.  The  startled  colt  has 
stopped  sucking,  and  skitters  backwards,  with  its 
shaky  forelegs  locked  together,  and  the  back 
spread  awkwardly  apart.  For  the  first  time,  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  bitten  cord,  already  wither- 
ing from  its  belly  like  a  dead  vine. 

"Chaver!  .  .  .  But  comrade,"  the  boy  shouts. 

"Micah,  come  here.   Gome  away." 

"Comrade,  don't." 

"Come  away,  I  tell  you.  It's  none  of  our 
business." 

"You  promithed." 

"No.   There's  nothing  I  can  do." 

I  catch  him  by  the  hand  and  drag  him  away. 
At  the  cowshed,  the  echoing  crack  of  the  shot 
rouses  the  sparrows  who  rise  in  a  dark,  twittering 
mass,  circle  the  silo  twice,  and  begin  once  again 
to  settle  on  the  sloping  tin  roof. 

GROSSMAN  is  still  in  the  dining-hall 
when  I  get  back,  sitting  alone  at  a  corner 
table. 

"Where's  the  kid?"  he  asks. 

"I  left  him  at  the  nursery." 

"Aviva  was  looking  for  him." 

"I  know.   I  saw  her.   How's  the  stomach?" 

"Okay." 

"Really  better?" 

Obviously  forcing  himself  to  keep  up  his 
strength,  he  is  eating  a  plate  of  white  goat's 
cheese  and  chopped  cucumbers,  washing  down 
mouthfuls  of  the  stuff  with  sips  from  a  cup  of 
cold  water. 

"The  water'll  give  you  cramps." 

"No,"  he  says,  "I  really  feel  better.  ...  So  the 
Bedouins  are  beginning  to  slaughter  their  herds." 

"You  heard  the  shot.  .  .  .  The  kid  was  terribly 
upset." 

"It's  a  shame." 

"I  read  in  yesterday's  paper  that  the  govern- 
ment says  if  the  drought  keeps  up,  they'll  try  and 
relocate  the  tribes  to  better  grazing  land  up 
north." 

"The  government,"  he  grimaces.  A  stomach 
spasm?   It's  hard  to  tell.  With  a  sour  expression 
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on  his  fare,  wiping  off  his  mustache,  he  pushes 
away  the  plate  of  food.  "Who  was  doing  the 
shooting?" 

"One  of  the  younger  men.  Good-looking.  He 
speaks  a  little  Hebrew,  I  think." 

"Don't  tell  me.   Not  Ali?" 

"Which  one  is  Ali?  .  .  .  Oh."  I  remember,  Ali, 
Sheik  Ahmad's  oldest  son,  with  whom  Gross- 
man had  struck  up  a  friendship  two  years  before, 
when  for  a  season  both  of  them  were  shepherds, 
pasturing  their  herds  together  some  thirty  kilo- 
meters or  so  north  of  here. 

"Ah,"  he  goes  on.  "It's  a  damn  shame.  By  the 
time  the  government  decides  to  do  anything  for 
them,  it'll  be  too  late." 

"Not  necessarily." 

"You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  What's  the  use? 
By  the  time  it  goes  through  all  the  official  chan- 
nels to  provide  relief,  they'll  have  slaughtered  all 
their  young  animals.  What'll  they  do  come 
spring?" 

"They'll  manage." 

"They'll  starve.  That's  what." 

Then  absorbed  in  thought,  he  is  silent.  All 
around  us,  like  insects  in  amber,  each  sound  in 
the  room  seems  embedded  and  preserved  in  the 
thick  air,  yellowed  by  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  windows;  the  clatter  of  tin  forks, 
scrape  of  plates,  murmur  of  the  comrades'  voices, 
and  pervading  all  else  the  buzz  of  the  flies  that 
are  so  fat  and  lazy  when  they  alight  you  can 
squash  them  with  a  finger. 

"Ali,  eh?"  he  asks.  "I  haven't  seen  him  in  over 
a  year.  What  do  you  think?  Maybe  I  ought  to 
go  over  and  have  a  talk  with  him." 

"What  you  ought  to  do  is  go  back  to  your  room 
and  lie  down." 

He  gives  me  an  ironic  glance  and  is  partly 
right.  It's  not  his  health  alone  that  concerns  me, 
but  my  reluctance,  as  elected  secretary,  more  or 
less  a  kind  of  first  among  equals,  general  man- 
ager of  the  settlement,  to  allow  the  kibbutz  to 
become  officially  involved  in  Bedouin  affairs  at 
all. 

"No,"  I  tell  him. 

"Why  not?   We  were  friends." 

"You  asked  my  advice  and  I'm  telling  you.  If 
they  really  would  like  us  to  help  them,  let  them 
take  the  initiative  for  once— just  for  once,  and 
come  to  us." 

"I  can't  see  any  harm  in  just  talking  to  Ali." 

But  there  is.  That's  the  trouble,  and  Gross- 
man knows  it  as  well  as  I,  in  spite  of  any  personal 
relationship  he  may  have  cultivated  with  the 
Sheik's  son.  For  eleven  years  now.  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  settlement  in  the  desert  by 


force  of  arms,  we  have  lived  in  a  state  of  truce 
with  Ahmad's  tribe,  no  more  and  no  less.  Time 
and  time  again,  experience  has  taught  us  that 
when  we  so  much  as  offer  them  any  material 
assistance,  much  less  demonstrate  a  willingness 
for  a  real  peace,  it  is  refused,  and  taken  for 
nothing  but  a  displav  of  weakness  on  our  part,  a 
loss  of  face  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

"No,"  I  continue,  "I  .  .  ."  But  Grossman  in- 
terrupts by  standing  up. 

"No  matter.   It  was  just  a  thought." 

He  leaves,  but  all  afternoon  in  the  secretary's 
office— a  desk,  two  rattan  chairs,  and  a  metal 
filing  cabinet— I  can  think  of  nothing  else  while 
I  should  be  at  work  checking  a  list  of  supplies 
to  be  brought  tomorrow  in  Beersheba. 

.  .  .  One  hundred  kilos  baking  soda,  one  hun- 
dred salt  .  .  . 

Impossible  to  keep  my  mind  on  it.  The  office, 
adjacent  to  the  radio  shack,  stands  on  a  little  rise 
behind  the  dining-hall,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  desert  to  the  south.  Broken  up  by  a  network 
of  wadis  running  east  to  west— dry  water  courses 
eroded  by  flash  floods— the  landscape  always  gives 
me  the  impression  that  it  has  been  raked  by  the 
talons  of  some  gigantic  beast.  Here  and  there, 
glaring  in  the  sun,  are  white  outcroppings  of 
rock;  ribs  and  spines  and  shoulder  blades,  only 
partly  buried  by  the  cracked  earth.  Yes.  It  is 
exactly  as  though  some  unimaginable  animal  has 
dug  at  the  earth  to  bury  the  bones  of  its  prey. 

.  .  .  Salt,  one  hundred  kilos  sugar,  tea  .  .  . 
^gain  and  again  my  gaze  returns  to  the 
window,  but  at  this  distance,  the  black  wool 
tents  of  the  Bedouin  encampment  are  indistin- 
guishable in  the  chaotic  pattern  of  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  afternoon  sun  on  the  broken  ground. 
Once,  and  only  for  a  moment,  one  of  their 
camels  is  to  be  seen,  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
and  again— or  is  it  mv  imagination?— I  can  hear 
the  faint  echo  of  a  rifle  shot  borne  on  the  rising 
wind. 

Four-thirty.  Finished  by  now  with  his  work  at 
the  machine  shop,  Grossman  is  there,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  but  to  speak  with  Ali  means  nothing.  That's 
the  whole  point.  It  is  Ahmad  himself  who  has 
always  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  difficulties 
that  exist  between  us.  The  absolute  ruler  of  the 
tribe  for  over  twenty  years,  he  is  terrified— and 
with  some  justification— that  even  the  minimal 
communication  between  the  two  communities 
will  undermine  his  feudal  authority.  I  have  seen 
him  only  once  or  twice,  at  the  Kassid  or  Morris, 
cafes  in  Beersheba;  a  great  hulk  of  a  man,  not 
without  dignity,  who  wears  a  pointed  little  beard, 
and  whose  dark,  unhealthy-looking  skin  reminds 
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me,  for  some  reason,  of  the  color  of  a  slice  of 
apple  left  exposed  to  the  air.  Purportedly  still 
possessed  of  a  harem  of  twenty  women  or  more, 
his  licentiousness  is  legendary.  One  story  has  it 
that  one  day,  long  ago,  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  he  came  upon  a  beautiful  fourteen-year- 
old  Bedouin  girl  drawing  water  from  a  desert 
well,  and  unable  to  resist  making  overtures- 
pleading,  threatening,  promising  her  anything  to 
get  her  in  join  his  harem— he  reduced  the  child 
to  tears. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  begged.  "I!  you  don't  let  me 
go,  I'll  tell  my  father." 

"And  just  who  is  that?"  Ahmad  wanted  to 
know. 

"A  sheik.  A  very  powerful  sheik  who'd  have 
you  gelded  like  a  horse." 

"Who?"  he  laughed. 

"Ahmad.  Do  you  realize  that?  Sheik  Ahmad," 
was  the  reply. 

FIVE  -fifteen.  Sure  enough,  Grossman  shows 
up  at  the  office,  looking  even  worse  than  be- 
fore; completely  drained,  with  livid  lips  and 
feverish  eyes. 

"So  you  went." 

"Yes  .  .  ."  We  walk  back  to  his  room  and  he 
talks.  "Things  are  terrible  there,  worse  than  I 
imagined.  Their  well  has  been  dry  since  the  day 
before  yesterday.  What  water  they  have  will  only 
last  them  to  the  end  of  the  week,  if  they're  lucky 
.  .  .  less  .  .  .  They've  made  up  their  minds  to 
slaughter  most  of  their  herds  by  then,  sell  the 
meat  for  what  they  can  get  in  Beersheba,  and 
maybe  buy  enough  water  to  last  them  until  the 
rains  come." 


"Did  you  speak  to  AH?" 

"I  was  right.  It  was  he  that  you  saw.  He 
agrees  with  me  absolutely.  If  and  when  the 
government  acts  to  help  them,  it'll  be  too  late." 

The  evening  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, drying  the  sweat  from  our  bodies  with  a 
chill,  and  whipping  the  sand  across  the  ground 
with  a  rasping  noise  that  sets  the  teeth  on  edge. 
We  pause  in  front  of  the  row  of  atta<  lied  wooden 
shacks  that  serve  as  the  bachelor  quarters  of  the 
settlement. 

"So  Ali  really  was  willing  to  speak  with  you." 

"Of  course.  One  must  be  willing  simply  to  .  .  . 
make  the  effort." 

"And  Ahmad?" 

Grossman  laughs.  "The  old  dog  .  .  .  Would 
you  believe  it?  Ali  told  me  he's  developed  a 
taste  for  European  women  in  his  old  age.  He's 
actually  gone  so  far  as  to  place  advertisements  in 
three  or  four  papers  on  the  Continent  for  a  new 
concubine  .  .  .  preferably  young,  fat,  and  blonde." 

"But  you  didn't  speak  with  him." 

"It  wasn't  necessary." 

"He  refused  to  see  you." 

"Yes,  but  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  He'll 
soon  be  dead.  Ali  will  be  Sheik.  He  has  most  of 
the  authority  right  now.  ...  I  tell  you,  this  is 
something  new.    Times  have  changed." 

"I  see.   And  just  what  did  Ali  propose?" 

"Nothing.  He  just  told  me  what  was  happen- 
ing. Of  course,  I  could  see  it  all  with  my  own 
eyes.  They're  desperate.  He  .  .  .  No.  He  didn't 
propose  anything." 

"But  you  did." 

"No  .  .  .  That  is,  I  suggested  .  .  .  Actually,  I 
wanted  to  speak  with  you  first." 
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We  go  inside  his  room  that  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  cell  with  its  iron  cot  and  tiled  floor. 
Grossman  insists  on  making  coffee,  squatting  on 
his  hams  in  front  of  the  kerosene  burner  in  the 
same  posture  as  Ali  against  the  date  palm.  In- 
teresting, the  similarities  between  them.  It  is 
never  so  apparent  to  me  as  now.  Both  of  them, 
Arab  and  Jew,  born  in  the  country,  reared  here, 
feeling  completely  a  part  of  it,  even  resemble 
each  other  physically,  affecting  the  same  drooping 
mustache  that  is  probably  Turkish  in  origin, 
signifying  virility.  The  water  begins  to  boil  on 
the  blue  flame. 

"Yes,"  repeats  Grossman.  "You'll  see  for  your- 
self.   Times  have  changed." 

Does  he  really  believe  it?  I  don't  know.  Maybe 
it's  so.  In  any  case,  what  I  as  a  European  im- 
migrant can  never  fully  comprehend  is  the 
significance  of  that  mustache  or  peculiar  crouch; 
the  sense  of  utterly  belonging  in  this  country  of 
his  birth.  Whatever  the  truth  concerning  the 
Bedouins  may  be,  it  is  that  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  Grossman's  passionate  des're  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  with  the  tribe.  Knowing  no 
other  home,  he  appreciates  and  respects  the 
Arab's  sense  of  possession  for  a  land  that  he  loves 
as  well.  More,  actually  speaking  fluent  Arabic 
from  his  childhood,  he  can  remember  a  time  in 
the  not  too  distant  past,  when  the  two  popula- 
tions lived  side  by  side  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  conflicts  that  divide  one  man  from  an- 
other. The  fact  that  he  has  fought  them,  has  in 
fact,  within  my  earliest  memory  of  arriving  here, 
fought  bravely  against  Ahmad  himself  who  at- 
tacked the  settlement  on  the  first  night  of  its  es- 
tablishment, seems  to  him  essentially  beside  the 
point.  Being  young,  it  is  the  present  that  counts 
for  him— this  moment  alone,  and  the  future, 
when  the  development  of  the  land  that  he  loves 
will  depend  first  and  foremost  on  peace. 

"Sugar?" 

"No  thanks." 

He  hands  me  a  cup,  and  sits  on  the  cot  which 
squeaks. 

"You  realize  this  is  the  chance  we've  been 
waiting  for." 

"Maybe." 

"But  I  told  you."  he  says.  "Ali  will  soon  be 
Sheik.  If  we  can  just  establish  good  relations 
with  him  now  .  .  ." 

"But  it  isn't  as  if  we  haven't  tried  before. 
What  about  the  drought  four  vears  ago?  It  was 
the  same  thing.  They  refused  any  help,  and 
then— when  was  it?  You  remember.  That  little 
girl  with  appendicitis." 

He  remembers,  nodding  his  head  sadly  in  the 


diminishing  light.  Two  summers  ago,  rather 
than  trust  us  to  take  one  of  their  children  into 
Beersheba  for  an  operation,  they  apparently  pre- 
ferred to  see  her  die. 

"Still,  this  is  different."  he  insists.  "Ali  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  man.  He  spent  almost  a  vear 
in  Tel  Aviv,  did  you  know  that?  Working  at 
the  port.  With  Jews.  That's  where  he  learned 
to  speak  some  Hebrew.  For  the  first  time.  theyvre 
more  than  willing  to  accept  our  help." 

"What  exactly  do  you  suggest?" 

"What  about  our  own  well?" 

"All  right,  so  far  as  I  understand." 

"That's  what  I  thought.  We've  probablv  more 
than  enough  water  to  see  us  all  through." 

"That  I  couldn't  say." 

"Well,  enough  for  at  least  a  week,  surely,  if 
we're  careful.  The  rains  will  sureiy  be  here  by 
then." 

"Then  what  you  want  is  to  have  us  share  our 
water." 

"Exactly." 

"That's,  of  course,  a  decision  that  neither  of 
us  can  make  alone." 

"I  realize  that."  he  tells  me.  "The  whole 
kibbutz  will  have  to  decide.  That's  why  I  wanted 
to  speak  with  you.   'We'll  hold  a  meeting." 

"When?" 

"You  should  have  seen  the  camp.  They're 
rationing  what  water  thev  have,  and  the  kids 
have  sores  on  their  lips  .  .  .  the  corners  of  their 
mouths.  .  .  .  Thev  surrounded  me  with  tin  cans, 
begging  for  water,  as  one  would  beg  for  alms." 

He  has  neglected  to  light  a  lamp.  In  the 
gathering  dark,  his  face  is  almost  invisible,  and 
his  momentary  anguish  is  communicated  only  by 
the  timbre  of  his  voice. 

"When  do  you  want  me  to  call  a  meeting?" 

"What?  .  .  .  Right  away.  The  sooner  the 
better.  Tonight,  if  you  can.   Right  after  supper." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

"Wonderful.  Oh.  I  almost  forgot.  Tell  the 
night  watch  to  let  Ali  through,  will  you?" 

"You  asked  him  to  come  here  tonight?" 

Under  his  mustache,  his  teeth  gleam  faintly  as 
he  grimaces  with  a  stomach  pang  or  smiles  to 
himself  in   the  dark. 

"Yes."  he  tells  me.  "of  course.   About  ten." 

TH  E  meeting,  held  in  the  dining-hall,  and 
attended  by  about  sixty  adult  members  of 
the  settlement,  is  over  by  nine-forty-five.  Gross- 
man's motion  is  carried  by  almost  two  to  one 
after  Lev,  the  engineer  who  dug  our  artesian  well 
four  years  ago,  assures  us  that  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  enough  water  to  supply  the  two 
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communities  for  at  least  the  next  week,  if  we 
are  careful. 

It's  agreed  that  the  Bedouins  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  as  much  as  they  need  every  morn- 
ing without  charge— on  one  condition  imposed 
by  Zvika,  who  holds  forth  from  his  bench  for 
more  than  five  minutes,  his  round  lace  shining 
with  sweat,  and  his  eves  bloodshot  from  the  i  iga- 
rette  smoke  that  hangs  in  the  air.  He  is  a  tractor 
driver,  a  man  of  about  twenty-eight,  completely 
bald,  and  intensely  self-conscious  about  it,  so 
that  even  indoors,  his  head  is  always  covered  by 
an  army  fatigue  cap,  with  its  peak  tinned  up.  A 
particularly  doctrinaire  and  pedantic  Socialist, 
and  an  author  to  boot,  he  has  recently  published 
a  book  comparing  the  life  of  the  modern  kibbutz 
to  the  ancient  Hebrew  Essenic  and  early  Chris- 
tian communes.  His  high-pitched  voice  drones 
on.  Now.  to  illustrate  some  point  he  is  making, 
he  is  actually  quoting  by  heart  from  Philo— 
the  Alexandrian  writer  of  antiquity— describing 
the  life  of  the  Essenic  communes  near  the  Dead 
Sea  thai  were  so  much  like  our  own. 

"For  none  of  them  wishes  to  have  any  property 
of  his  own.  but  rather  by  joining  together  every- 
thing without  exception,  they  all  have  a  com- 
mon profit  from  it." 

Grossman,  glancing  at  his  wrist  watch,  inter- 
rupts him  impatiently: 

"Philo!  Who's  Philo?  What's  this  Philo  got 
to  do  with  it?" 

"I'm  discussing  the  principles  upon  which  this 
kibbutz  has  been  founded.   Principles  which  .  .  ." 

"But  there's  a  motion  on  the  floor.  What's  all 
this  have  to  do  with  sharing  the  water  with  the 
Bedouins?" 

"That's  it.  Aha!  Exactly.  Sharing  .  .  .  You  are 
evidently  proposing  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  water.  All  well  and  good,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  principles.  But  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  feudal  lord— a  Sheik,  don't  forget 
that.  What's  there  to  guarantee  that  Ahmad 
will  distribute  our  water  fairly  among  his  own 
people?  How  can  we  be  absolutely  sure,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it's  not  his  harem  alone,  or  his 
relations— who  knows— who  are  going  to  benefit. 
Do  I  have  to  tell  you  .  .  ." 

"I've  already  explained,"  says  Grossman. 
"AH  .  .  ." 

"What  do  I  care  about  Ali?  Ahmad.  Ahmad 
is  still  Sheik,  and  whether  you  remember  it  or 
not,  it  was  Ahmad  who  .  .  ."  His  shrill  voice 
breaks  off,  but  the  rest  of  the  sentence  hangs 
over  us  as  tangibly  as  the  blue  smoke.  It  was 
Ahmad  who  ordered  the  surprise  attack  on  the 
settlement  eleven  years  ago,   and   who  was   re- 


sponsible for  the  murder  and  mutilation  of 
Zvika's  first  wife,  a  gill  of  seventeen.  "As  a 
matter  ol  lac  t  .  .  ."  he  resumes. 

"1  guarantee  it,"  says  (.rossman. 

"How?" 

"Von  have  my  word.  I  guarantee  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  water.    I'll  supervise  myself." 

Zvika  shrugs.  \\i\.i  rises,  yawning  behind  her 
hand,  and  suggests  that  such  a  guarantee  be 
amended  to  the  original  motion.  She  is  ex- 
hausted from  working  all  day  in  the  communal 
launch  v,  and  wants  only  to  be  able  to  go  to  bed. 

"Well?" 

A  show  of  hands,  throwing  a  forest  of  shadows 
resembling  pruned  trees  against  the  wall.  The 
amended  motion  is  carried  unanimously,  and  we 
adjourn. 

"Congratulations,"  I  tell  Grossman. 

"Thanks.  Yes.  It's  a  beginning,  at  least.  A 
step  in  the  right  direction." 

Outside,  the  wind  is  blowing  from  a  blue-black 
sky  that  is  ablaze  with  the  innumerable  stars  of 
the  desert  night.  Grossman  shivers  as  we  walk 
back  to  his  room.  The  cold  is  intense.  It  is  as  if 
the  sun  today  had  burned  away  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth,  exposing  us  to  a  chill  from  outer 
space  itself. 

"Ali  ought  to  be  here  by  now.  Would  you 
like  to  come  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

"No  thanks.    I'm  tired.    Bed  for  me." 

AL  I  T  T  L  E  later,  while  brushing  my  teeth 
at  the  pump  outside  the  row  of  shacks,  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them  both  through  the 
window  of  Grossman's  room.  They  are  standing 
in  the  corner,  by  the  orange  crate  that  serves  as 
a  bookcase,  talking  together  with  cups  of  coffee 
in  their  hands.  Once  again,  their  physical  re- 
semblance is  striking.  They  are  even  the  same 
height  and,  but  for  the  slightly  darker  cast  of 
the  Bedouin's  skin,  might  be  taken  for  blood 
relatives,  cousins,  or  even  brothers  perhaps,  with 
their  high  cheekbones,  and  long  mustaches  that 
emphasize  their  thin  lips.  Are  they  speaking 
Arabic  or  Hebrew?  I  am  too  far  away  to  tell. 
The  Bedouin  suddenly  laughs,  touching  Gross- 
man on  the  upper  arm.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  they  are  recalling  the  memories  they  have  of 
shepherding  together,  near  Halutza.  Now  Gross- 
man is  laughing  too,  holding  his  nose.  I  was 
right.  They  are  talking  about  shepherding— the 
stench  of  the  long-haired  sheep,  the  lonely  hours 
spent  under  the  shade  of  the  cypress  tree,  with 
the  shared,  stale  loaf  of  bread  on  the  grass  be- 
tween them  and  the  goat  skin  water  bag  passed 
from  hand  to  hand. 
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MONDAY,  just  after  dawn,  it  begins. 
For  almost  four  hours  now,  patiently 
queued  in  the  blazing  sun,  a  long  line  of  Bedouin 
women— perhaps  a  hundred  of  them  or  more, 
dressed  entirely  in  flowing  robes  of  black  wool, 
with  only  their  eyes  showing,  and  strings  of 
Turkish  coins  sewed  onto  their  veils— draw  water 
from  the  spigot  outside  of  the  cow  shed.  There 
is  no  sound  but  the  twittering  of  the  sparrows 
and  the  tinkle  of  coins  as  one  by  one,  they  bend 
down  and  fill  the  tin  cans  they  have  brought  with 
them.  The  silence  is  uncanny.  Occasionally,  on 
their  arms,  a  naked  infant,  covered  with  flies,  is 
to  be  seen,  but  it  too,  as  though  enjoined  by 
some  mysterious  command,  makes  no  noise,  but 
only  gazes  about  with  solemn,  feverish  eyes. 

Grossman  and  I  are  supervising.  Just  from  the 
look  of  him,  he  feels  no  better,  worse  perhaps, 
than  last  night.  The  exhilaration  of  getting  his 
motion  passed  and  making  arrangements  with 
Ali  has  worn  off.  Periodically,  he  must  excuse 
himself  to  go  to  the  latrine,  and  when  he  returns 
with  an  embarrassed  smile  on  his  ravaged  face,  I 
plead  with  him  to  go  back  to  his  room  and  lie 
down. 

"No,  no,  it's  all  right.    I  promised  .  .  ." 

He  dozes  a  little,  stretched  out  in  the  bar  of 
shadow  cast  by  the  overhanging  roof,  while  the 
black-robed  women  shuffle  by.  In  the  shed,  a 
cow  lows.  I  too  began  to  fall  asleep,  only  to  be 
abruptly  awakened  by  a  confused  babble  of 
voices,  and  a  piercing  shriek. 

"What  is  it?  What's  happened?"  Grossman 
rubs  his  eyes. 

At  the  spigot,  two  of  the  women  have  gotten 
into  a  row.  For  some  reason,  one  of  them,  hold- 
ing up  the  line,  evidently  cannot  make  up  her 
mind  whether  to  fill  up  her  rusty  can  or  not. 
With  her  hands  at  her  side,  clenching  and  un- 
clenching one  fist,  she  stares  at  the  stream  of 
water  that  splashes  over  the  hem  of  her  robe  and 
bare  feet,  while  now  four  or  five  of  the  others 
flap  their  arms  and  rage  about  her.  Then,  with 
another  shriek,  she  is  shoved  aside,  stumbling 
against  Grossman  who  has  come  up  to  them, 
shouting  in  Arabic  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Silence 
again,  sudden  and  complete,  broken  only  by  the 
wail  of  an  infant  from  somewhere  in  the  crowd. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  I  ask. 

"Turn  off  the  warter.  .  .  .  Just  a  minute,"  he 
tells  me,  and  then,  in  Arabic,  speaks  to  the 
woman  who  has  been  thrown  against  him.  In  a 
huddle  on  the  ground,  apparently  mortified  by 
her  physical  contact  with  a  strange  man,  she 
buries  her  veiled  face  in   her  hands  and  emits 


nothing  but  a  high-pitched,  quavering  wail.  It 
is  more  than  a  minute  before  he  can  get  her  to 
answer.  Then,  listening  attentively,  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face,  he  turns  to  me. 

"I  don't  understand." 

"What  does  she  say?" 

"It  just  doesn't  make  sense.  She  says  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  very  poor.  They  will  starve 
because  they  own  only  two  milch  goats  that  will 
die  of  thirst  unless  they  can  get  water." 

"Then  why  doesn't  she  take  it?" 

"That's  what's  so  confusing.  She  says  she  can't 
afford  it." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Positive." 

"But  tell  her  it's  free.  She  can  take  as  much 
as  she  needs  without  charge.  Didn't  you  explain 
that  to  Ali?" 

"Of  course." 

"Well,  didn't  he  tell  them?" 

Again,  Grossman  questions  her,  but  this  time 
she  refuses  to  answer  altogether.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  her  age,  or  even  the  shape  of  her 
body  underneath  that  robe.  Only  her  eyes  are 
visible,  yellowed  and  contracted  in  the  glare  of 
sun. 

"Useless  .  .  ."  Grossman  straightens  up.  The 
other  women  have  fallen  back  in  a  silent  semi- 
circle around  us.  "I  just  don't  get  it.  There's 
obviously  been  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
kind." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know.   Ask  Ali,  I  guess." 

"Now?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Wait  here,  I'll  bring  the  jeep  and  go  with 
you." 

"No,  no,  there's  no  need." 

"Do  as  I  say.  You're  in  no  condition  to  drive." 

With  one  hand  to  his  head,  he  closes  his  eyes 
and  makes  a  gesture  as  if  to  shake  off  the  weak- 
ness that  has  hold  of  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  says.  "Maybe  we  ought  to 
wait." 

"For  what?" 

"They  really  can't  afford  it." 

"Afford  what?    What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"If  we  drive  over  to  the  camp  now,  we'll  be 
considered  guests.  You  know  their  laws  of  hos- 
pitality. They'll  feel  obliged  to  slaughter  a  sheep 
for  a  meal." 

"You   wait   here." 

The  communal  jeep  is  kept  in  the  machine 
shop,  but  it  takes  me  over  twenty  minutes 
to  locate  Chaim  who  has  charge  of  the  keys.  He 
is  working  in  the  shack  that  houses  our  electric 
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generator,  repairing  a  worn  fan  belt.  I  could 
have  spared  mysell  the  effort.  B)  the  time  I  drive 
back  to  the  cow  shed,  Ali  is  there.  He  had  ap- 
parently just  ridden  over  from  the  encampment 
on  a  small  white  mare  that  one  of  the  women 
holds  b\  the  bridle  as  he  dismounts  and  shakes 
hands  with  Grossman  who  begins  talking  to  him 
at  once,  in  a  low,  anxious  voice.  They  are  speak- 
ing in  Hebrew  as  I  come  up,  each  with  his  fore- 
head almost  touching  that  of  the  other,  and  their 
hands   clasped  behind   them. 

"Then  you  did  tell  them,"  Grossman  is  saying. 
The  Bedouin  nods. 

"But  I  still  don't  understand.  If  they  know 
we're  not  charging  them  anything,  why  does  the 
woman  say  she  can't  afford  it?" 

"It's  nothing." 

"There  must  be  a  reason." 

"She's  talking  about  the  tax." 

"What   tax?" 

"A   half  a    pound." 

"For  what?    Whose?" 

"My  lather's.   For  the  use  of  the  water." 

Ali  is  smiling.  He  is  having  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing Hebrew  so  quickly.  Now,  very  slowly,  search- 
ing for  each  word,  he  says,  "You  mustn't  bother 
yourself." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  father  is 
taxing  them  a  half  a  pound  per  person  for  the 
use  of  water  from  our  well?" 

"But  of  course." 

Grossman  is  silent.  Behind  us,  an  infant  gives 
a  stifled  cry,  and  the  mare  tosses  her  head  and 
chomps  at  her  bit. 

"Let  me  get  this  straight.  .  .  ." 

"But  I  have  already  explained,"  says  Ali. 
"There's  no  need  to  concern  yourself.  This  is—" 
He  completes  the  sentence  in  Arabic. 

"  'Our  affair  entirely'." 

"Yes,  that's  it.  It's  the  law.  The  tribe  must 
always  pay  the  Sheik  for  the  right  to  draw  water 
from  the  well." 

"But  the  water  is  ours." 

The  Bedouin  gives  a  barely  perceptible  shrug. 

"Don't  you  understand?"  says  Grossman.  "It's 
impossible.  It  .  .  .  what  we  want  .  .  .  what  I 
promised  ...  I  gave  my  word.  .  .  .  The  whole 
point  is  for  us  to  share  with  all  of  your  people 
fairly  ...  an  equal  distribution." 

Again,  the  Bedouin  apparently  cannot  get  the 
drift  of  the  Hebrew.    Grossman  must  translate. 

"Equal?" 

"Yes,"  says  Grossman.  "That  woman,  for  ex- 
ample. What  about  those  who  can't  afford  it?" 

"Equal?"  the  Bedouin  repeats,  and  then,  giving 
up,  he  lapses  entirely  into  Arabic. 


"What's  hi'  saving?"  I  ask  Grossman. 

"He  says  it's  the  law.  li's  always  been  the  law. 
He  says  it's  .  .  .  the  lord's  .  .  .  his  father's  right  as 
Sheik  to  tax  them,  just  as  it  was  his  lather's  before 
him,  and  before  that,  long  before.  .  .  ." 

"Before   what?" 

"He  didn't  say." 

I  glance  at  the  Bedouin  who  is  looking  beyond 
me,  beyond  the  sloping  tin  roof  of  the  cow  shed 
and  the  date  grove,  toward  the  desert  where  the 
shadows  are  diminishing  as  the  sun  slowly 
ascends  toward  noon.  .  .  .  Before.  Before  us,  is  of 
course  what  he  means;  long  before  our  possession 
of  the  land,  our  settlement  and  government, 
when  free,  or  at  least  subject  only  to  his  own  law, 
the  Bedouin  roamed  the  desert  that  belonged  to 
him  alone. 

"No,"  says  Grossman.  "It's  out  of  the  question. 
At  the  meeting,  I  promised  .  .  ."  and  then,  in  a 
final  effort  to  make  himself  understood,  he  too 
continues  in  Arabic. 

Before  he  has  finished,  the  sun  has  reached  its 
zenith.  His  eyes  are  glazed,  his  face  streaked  with 
sweat.  The  Bedouin  says  nothing  until,  with  a 
hopeless  gesture,  one  palm  upraised,  he  abruptly 
turns  on  his  naked  heel  and  walks  with  dignity 
toward  the  waiting  mare.  The  little  horse  takes 
a  mincing  step  as  he  swings  himself  into  the 
wooden  saddle,  and  shouts  a  word  of  command 
to  the  waiting  women,  one  of  whom  catches  his 
reins  as  he  leads  them  away.  For  almost  a 
minute  after  they  are  out  of  sight,  their  dust 
hangs  in  the  air.  Grossman  coughs,  and  with 
averted  eyes  and  saying  nothing,  goes  down  on 
one  knee  to  the  spigot,  where  he  catches  a  few 
drops  of  water  that  cling  to  the  spout,  and 
moistens  his  parched  lips. 

TUESDAY  and  Wednesday.  Not  a  cloud. 
No  sign  of  rain.  The  colorless  sky  is  empty 
but  for  the  flocks  of  ravens  that  wheel  in  gigantic 
circles  above  the  Bedouin  camp.  From  morning 
to  night  they  are  to  be  seen  like  spots  before  the 
eyes,  the  symptom  of  some  madness  induced  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it;  without  water,  the  Bedouins  are  slaughter- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  herds. 

Although  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  what  is 
happening,  Grossman  makes  no  mention  of  it. 
All  day  Tuesday  he  is  too  sick  even  to  get  out  of 
bed.  Some  of  the  women  take  turns  bringing 
him  tea  and  toast,  and  emptying  his  bedpan,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  time,  he  lies  perfectly  still, 
with  his  face  to  the  wall.  Then,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  on  Thursday  morning,  although  greatly 
weakened,  his  stomach  spasms  have  subsided  suf- 
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ficiently  for  him  to  get  up.  Restless  and  in- 
ordinately thirsty,  he  haunts  my  office  where  I 
am  busy  writing  a  letter  to  Tnuva,  the  co-oper- 
ative marketing  organization  of  the  kibbutzim 
that  is  negotiating  with  us  for  the  export  of  our 
dales  overseas.  For  what  seems  to  be  an  hour,  he 
sits  by  the  window  facing  south,  sucking  on  an 
orange  and  brushing  away  the  flies  that  settle  on 
his  face  and  arms. 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  asks  at  last.  "I  sup- 
pose it's  really  Ahmad's  fault." 

I  put  down  my  pen.    "1  guess  so." 

"Still,  it's  a  shame.  There  must  be  something 
that  can  be  done." 

Then,  for  a  while  longer,  he  is  silent  again.  A 
ray  of  sunlight,  riddled  with  dust,  illuminates  his 
face.  In  the  past  few  days  he  has  lost  weight  and 
looks  somehow  five  years  vounger  and  more 
vulnerable  than  he  really  is— twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  at  the  most.  The  drooping  mus- 
tache seems  more  of  an  affectation  than  ever,  a 
pretense  of  manhood  pasted  on  by  a  kid. 

"I  don't  suppose  Ali  was  here  while  I  was 
sick." 

"No." 

"No,  I  didn't  think  so.  He'll  never  come  back 
now.  Strange.  How  well  it  was  going  that  night 
when  he  and  I  had  coffee  in  my  room.  Ai,  if  you 
only  knew  how  sick  of  it  all  I  am!" 

"Of  what?" 

"This  .  .  .  hatred.  Did  you  know  that  eleven 
years  ago,  the  night  of  the  attack,  I  was  the  one 
who  found  Chava?" 

"Chava?" 

"You  remember.    Zvika's  wife." 

"Chava.    Yes." 

"She  was  sleeping  in  her  tent  when  they  came. 
They  went  at  her  with  their  knives  when  she  was 
still  alive.  I've  never  told  Zvika,  of  course,  but 
she  was  still  alive  when  I  found  her.  Sometimes, 
you  know,  I  still   .  .  .   have  dreams." 

"But  you  don't  hate  them." 

"The  Bedouins?  I  did.  Oh,  how  I  did.  It's 
just— how  can  I  possibly  explain  it?  I  told  you. 
It  makes  me  sick.  All  these  years,  one  thing 
bringing  another  .  .  .  endless." 

More  silence.   He  rises  abruptly  from  his  chair. 

"Who  can  say?  I  wonder  if  it'll  do  any  good 
now." 

"What's  that?"  I  ask. 

"It  couldn't  do  any  harm." 

"What?" 

"It  might  still  help.    You  never  know." 

"I  sec.  You  want  to  go  to  their  camp  and  try 
to  speak  with  Ali  again." 

"Yes." 


Now  it  is  m\  turn  to  s.n  nothing.  He  shreds 
the  pulp  from  the  orange  rind  with  his  teeth. 

"It'll  be  unofficial,  of  course.  No  one  here  will 
ever  know,  except  you  and  me." 

"Then  why  tell  me?" 

"Because  I  thought  you  understood.  Don't  you 
see?  It's  better  than  not  doing  anything  .  .  . 
letting  it  go  on  and  on.  What  is  there  to  lose?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Nothing.  I  tell  vou.  Come  with  me,"  he  savs. 
"You'll  see." 

I  screw  on  the  top  of  the  fountain  pen.  My 
sweating  wrist  has  smudged  the  ink  on  the  letter. 
It  will  have  to  be  done  over  again.  "If  that's 
what  you  really  want." 

"Yes." 

WE  TAKE  the  jeep.  South  of  the  settle- 
ment, there  is  only  a  narrow  dirt  track 
that  eventually  leads  to  the  Egvptian  border, 
just  north  of  Nitzana.  Surrounded  by  the  white 
rocks,  we  are  in  the  valley  of  the  bones,  but  even 
here,  in  the  mouths  of  the  wadis,  there  is  still 
some  scrub  vegetation  left  alive,  a  gray-green 
stubble  incrusted  by  the  white  shells  of  countless 
snails.    Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen. 

"How  far  now?" 

"A  half  a  kilometer.  Less,"  Grossman  shouts. 
Ahead  of  us.  and  to  the  left,  where  the  track 
intersects  with  still  another  narrower  path  that 
leads  between  the  rocks,  he  slows  down. 

"Their  well." 

It  takes  me  a  moment  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  ruin  as  a  ring  of  man-raised  stones,  about 
knee-high  and  plastered  together  with  sun-baked 
mud.  He  shrugs  and  drives  on.  now  off  the  track 
itself,  and  up  the  floor  of  a  huge  wadi  that  runs 
parallel  to  the  path  among  the  rocks.  When  he 
stops,  only  one  black  tent  can  be  seen  to  our 
right.  The  rest  are  apparently  hidden  around 
the  bend  of  the  wadi  walls  that  are  over  ten  feet 
tall. 

"Where  is  everybody?" 

"Hiding."  Grossman  explains. 

"Are  they  afraid?" 

"It's  just  the  way  they  are  with  strangers." 

"Well,  there's  Ali,  at  any  rate." 

"Where?" 

He  is  standing  with  another  man  in  the 
shadow  of  a  huge  boulder  about  fifty  yards  away, 
near  the  half-skinned  carcasses  of  four  or  five 
freshly-slaughtered  sheep  that  lie  on  the  ground 
covered  h\  a  cloud  of  flies.  The  blood  and  flies, 
the  cry  of  the  ravens  whose  shadows  flit  across 
the  ground,  even  the  untended  fire  of  dried 
camel  dung  smoking  in  front  of  the  tent  give  the 
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impression  that  some  kind  <>|  sudden  catastrophe 
has  overwhelmed  the  camp.  The  naked  child 
completes  the  picture.  A  little  l><>\.  perhaps  six 
years  old,  with  a  swollen  bell)  and  shaved  skull, 
emerges  from  the  teni  ai  oui  approach  with  a  tin 
can  in  his  hands.  "Brandied  Apricots"  printed 
in  English,  coming  from  God  knows  where  pari 
of  the  label  is  clearl)  visible  as  he  thrusts  it  be- 
Eore  us.  begging  for  water  without  a  sound. 

"Give  him  your  canteen,"  whispers  Grossman, 
"and   wait    heir." 

lit'  stalls  forward.  The  child,  for  some  reason, 
refuses  to  drink  from  the  canteen  itself.  1  must 
pour  the  water  into  the  rusty  can,  but  there  is 
too  much  of  it,  and  it  spills  to  the  "round. 

"Wait!"  I  cry,  but  it  is  too  late.  He  has  al- 
ready turned  and  disappeared  once  more  into 
the  tent.  Now  Grossman  is  talking,  rapidly  and 
in  an  undertone  to  Ali,  in  Arabic,  standing  with 
the  bloody  carcass  of  the  sheep  on  the  ground 
between  them.  The  second  Bedouin  lias  taken  a 
little  step  to  the  left,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  can 
see  him  clearly. 

It's  the  old  man  himself,  Ahmad,  the  Sheik, 
falter  and  older  than  I  remember  him,  with  a 
fuller  beard  that  has  turned  completely  gray. 
Still,  unmistakably,  it  is  he;  carrying  himself 
erect,  with  his  shoulders  back,  and  one  hand  play- 
ing with  the  hilt  of  a  silver  dagger  stuck  in  the 
yellow  sash  around  his  waist.  Ali  has  begun  to 
talk  too,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice. 
The  old  man  glances  at  him,  and  either  because 
the  sun  is  in  his  eyes,  or  because  something  his 
son  has  said  amuses  him,  he  screws  up  his  face  and 
shows  his  teeth  in  a  grimace  that  could  be  taken 
for  a  smile. 

Behind  me,  the  child,  or  someone,  stirs  in  the 
tent,  and  when  again,  I  look  around,  what  hap- 
pens next,  happens  so  quickly  that  it  is  only 
later,  in  retrospect,  that  I  can  visualize  it  all  as 
a  piece.  Ali  is  talking,  gesturing  with  his  hands, 
and  suddenly,  without  warning,  Grossman  has 
lunged  at  him,  slipping  on  the  bloody  ground, 
so  that  he  is  only  able  to  give  the  Bedouin  a 
glancing  blow  on  the  right  cheek  with  his  fist. 
They  are  down,  the  both  of  them,  and  for  the 
moment,  incredulous,  neither  I  nor  the  old  man 
can  make  a  move.  He  is  still  grimacing,  the 
smile  frozen  on  his  face,  his  fingers  spread  on  (he 
hilt  of  the  knife.  A  moment  more,  and  both  of 
us  still  remain  where  we  are.  Grossman  is  the 
first  to  get  to  his  feet,  staring  stupidly  down  at 
the  Bedouin  who  holds  his  hand  to  his  cheek 
and  rocks  his  head  slightly  from  side  to  side. 
When  I  come  up,  the  old  man  retreats  another 
step  to  the  left. 


"What's  happened?"  I  ask. 

No  answer.  "What  is  it?"  Still  no  response. 
With  his  mouth  open  and  the  same  stupefied 
expression  on  his  face,  Grossman  reaches  out  his 
hand  with  the  evident  intention  of  helping  Ali 
to  his  feet.  "Tell  me,"  I  repeat.  The  hand 
smeared  with  sheep's  blood,  is  still  extended,  but 
now  the  Bedouin  drags  himself  back  on  his 
elbows  and  spits  on  the  ground  with  disgust. 

"He  blames  us  for  everything,"  says  Grossman, 
getting  behind  the  wheel  of  the  jeep.  "The  fact 
that  they've  lost  their  herds  .  .  .  this  morning,  a 
child  died  .  .  .  everything.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  say.  He  says  his  father  is  right.  We've 
taken  their  land,  and  now  deny  them  water." 

He  tries  to  turn  on  the  ignition  but  fumbles 
with  the  keys.  His  hand  is  trembling.  I  glance 
up.  The  two  Bedouins  are  standing  in  front  of 
the  tent.  Something  apparently  has  si  ruck  them 
as  funny.  The  old  man,  at  least,  is  laughing  deep 
in  his  throat,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his 
hand  still  on  the  hill  of  his  dagger. 

"Why  did  you  hit  him?"  I  ask. 

The  engine  starts  with  a  roar.  1  have  to  repeat 
the  question. 

"Ah,  dog,"  Grossman  replies,  looking  away. 
"What  else  could  1  do?  He  called  me  a  dog  of 
a  Jew." 
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High  Style  in  White  House  Politics 


A  subtle,  tough,  and  very  special 
brand  of  the  politician's  art — which 
both  Kennedy  and  Johnson  learned  in 
the  Senate  training  field — is  likely  to 
be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  new 
Administration. 


WASHINGTO  N-JFK  and  LBJ, 
soon  to  be  Inaugurated  in  our  one 
ritual  rivaling  the  British  Corona- 
tion, are  about  to  transfer  to  the 
White  House  a  peculiarly  subtle 
form  of  politics. 

The  Senate  version  of  politics- 
governance  b\  the  consent  of  the 
ablest,  with  some  deference  to 
the  many— is  almost  certain  to 
mark  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. This  is  politics  as  a  high 
art.  It  differs  from  ordinary  Presi- 
dential politics  (which  rests  mainly 
on  mere  state-house  and  assembly- 
district  traditions  and  techniques)  as 
a  Schubert  sonata  differs  from,  say, 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

It  is  a  politics  which  seeks  great 
achievement;  will  settle  where  neces- 
sary  for  good  performance;  but  will 
never  occup)  itsell  with  slogans  ami 
theatrics  in  which  good  intentions 
struggle  aimlessK  with  bad  results. 
It  is  a  politics  which  leads  strongly, 


and  even  harshly  if  need  be,  but 
which  rarely  says  it  is  leading  and 
never  admits  that  it  is  leading 
toughly.  It  scorns  both  the  bash-and- 
run  type  of  play  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  the  amiable  non-play  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  It  is  a  kind  of 
politics  which  would  regard  Harry 
Truman  as  a  first-rate  President,  but 
an  embarrassingly  unproficient  fel- 
low at  the  art  of  the  thine:. 

In  a  word,  ole  Jack  (Lyndon  John- 
son's habitual  name  for  President- 
elect John  F.  Kennedy  even  though 
old  Jack  at  forty-three  is  nine  years 
his  junior)  and  ole  Lyndon  will  try 
to  lift  the  Senate  tradition  bodily 
into  the  White  House  and  into  the 
Vice  Presidential  office. 

Shortly  after  the  election  those 
nostalgic  Democrats,  for  whom  time 
halted  forever  with  the  death  of 
FDR.  were  wistfully  predicting  that 
Kennedy  would  bring  it  all  back- 
light down  t<»  the  famous  "First 
Hundred  Days."  Maybe  the)  still 
ate.  But  the)  might  as  well  try  to 
evoke  again  the  toichlit  parades  of 
Chester  A.    \t  thur. 

This  will  be  more  than  a  fresh  and 
young  Administration.  It  will  be  a 
unique  Administration,  because  it 
will  apph  a  unique  set  of  skills  to  its 
whole  basii   operation. 

Now,     as     a     biographer    of    the 


United  States  Senate  I  am  aware  of 
a  lively  suspicion  in  some  quarters 
that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  that 
place,  and  too  uncritical.  Maybe  so. 
But  the  unalterable  fact  remains  that 
a  politician  long  skilled  in  the 
mordantly  delicate  art  in  the  Senate 
has  a  professional  equipment  of 
matchless  savvy. 

Though  I  personally  regret  it,  the 
states  and  state  houses  are  dead  and 
finished,  both  as  political  training 
grounds  and  as  vital  political  arenas. 
It  was  no  accident  that  even  before 
the  conventions  of  last  summer  every 
single  serious  Presidential  possibility 
was  essentially  a  Senate  man— includ- 
ing Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Two  of  these.  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, came  out  on  top.  And  their  Ad- 
ministration will  be  as  surely  con- 
trolled bv  their  common  background 
as  was  that  of  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
gallantly  sought  to  run  the  Presi- 
dency much  as  he  had  run  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce— which  is  to 
s.i\.  much  as  he  would  have  run 
Sears.  Roebuck.  In  like  fashion, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  sought  to  run 
the  Presidency  just  as  he  operated  his 
staff  show  as  Allied  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Europe. 


NO     RUBBER     STAMP 

THE  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  the 
Kennedy  Administration  will  restore 
not  merely  political  control  to  pub- 
lic affairs.  It  will  be  a  special  kind 
of  insightful  political  control,  what 
might  be  called  an  informed  political 
consent. 

Legislation  will  be  obtained  and 
policies  implemented  through  the 
constant  development  of  sophisti- 
cated national  concerts,  lasting  or  I 
transitory,  of  exactly  the  kind  which 
typify  the  Senate.  A  good  deal  of' 
"bi-partisanship"— though  the  term, 
to  me,  is  a  bit  pompous— will  neces- 
sarily  be  involved.  There  will  be  far 
less  straight-out  partisanship  than 
main  are  assuming.  For  both  Ken- 
nech and  Johnson  like  first  of  all  to 
get  the  job  done— and  only  later,  if 
at  all.  to  occupy  themselves  with 
separating  the  goats  from  the  sheep. 

\\m\  just  as  this  is  not  going  to  be 
any  resumed  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion, the  new  Congress  is  not  going 
to  be  any  "Roosevelt  Congress."  Put 
away  all  notions  of  that  famous 
"rubber  stamp"  of  decades  ago. 
Kennedy  will  propose;  Johnson  will 
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ART  SEMINARS 

UNDER  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 


A  BRIEF  SYLLABUS  ...  to  indicate  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  course 

INCLUDED  ARE  288  LARGE,  SEPARATE,   FULL-COLOR   PRINTS   OF  GREAT  PAINTINGS 


TWELVE  SEMINARS  ON  THE  APPRECIATION 


WHAT  IS  A  PAINTING? 

General  principles  of 
art  appreciation.  Win 
certain  artists  painted 
as  they  did.  Intellec- 
tual and  emotional 
enjoyment. 

REALISM  •  The  Painter 
and  the  World  Around 
Us.  How  realists  not 
only  imitate  but  in- 
terpret. Various  forms 
of  realism  throughout 
art  history. 

EXPRESSIONISM  .  The 
Painter  and  the  World 
He    Creates.    How 

painters  alter  appear- 
ances to  express  emo- 
tion. Expressionism 
among  modern  and 
old  masters. 


ABSTRACTION  .  The 
Painter  and  the  World 
We  Never  See.  Proper 
understanding  of  the 
principles  which 
guided  the  old  mas- 
ters as  a  key  to  ex- 
treme moderns. 

COMPOSITION  .  Pic- 
tures as  Patterns. 
Linear  rhythm  and 
flat  pattern.  Decora- 
tive, structural,  ex- 
pressive function  of 
composition. 

COMPOSITION  .  Pic- 
tures  as   Structures. 

How  perspective  and 
related  devices  open 
picture  space.  Struc- 
tural analysis  of  Jbe 
Last   Supper. 


COMPOSITION  .  Ar- 
rcnc  ment  as  Expres- 
sion. Composition  as 
a  means  of  telling  a 
story,  pointing  a 
moral  or  expressing 
a  mood. 

TECHNIQUES  .  Fresco. 
Special  characteristics 
of  true  fresco.  Sistine 
Chapel  ceiling;  Ro- 
man and  Chinese 
mural  painting,  mod- 
ern  revival  of  fresco. 

TECHNIQUES  •  Tem- 
pera and  Oil.  Limita- 
tions and  unique  ad- 
vantages of  egg  tem- 
pera. Development  of 
oil  painting,  its  wider 
expressive  range. 


TECHNIQUES  •  Water 
Color,  Pastel  and 
Prints.  Special  quali- 
ties of  water  color, 
pastel,  woodcut,  etch- 
ing, aquatint  and 
lithograph. 

THE  ARTIST  AS  A  SO- 
CIAL CRITIC  •  How 
the  artist  comments 
directly  or  symboli- 
cally, on  social  injus- 
tice on  man's  folly 
and  nobility. 

THE  ARTIST  AS  A  VI- 
SIONARY •  Lyricism, 

fantasy,  diablerie. 
Painting  as  an  ex- 
pression of  mankind's 
hopes,  fears  and 
dreams. 


GLORY  AND  GRAN- 
DEUR •  The  Classical 
Background  of  Euro- 
pean Art  examined 
through  Greek  a. id 
Roman  sculpture, 
architecture  and 
painting. 

EARTH,  HEAVEN  AND 
HELL  •  The  Middle 
Ages.  Cathedrals, 
sculpture,  tapestries, 
stained  glass,  manu- 
scripts in  the  age  of 
taith    and    revelation. 

THE  WORLD  REDIS- 
COVERED •  The  Early 
Renaissance.  Florence 
and  the  dazzling  15th 
century.  Birth  of  real- 
istic tradition  as  sci- 
ence supplants  mysti- 
cism. 


VENUS  REVISITED 
Classical  Myths  and 
Forms  in  Renaissance 
Painting.  Pagan 
legends  as  treated  by 
Leonardo,  Botticelli, 
Raphael,  Bellini, 
others. 

THE  WORLD  IN  ORDER 
The  High  Renaissance. 
Culmination  of  the 
classical  ideal  in  some 
of  the  noblest  paint- 
ing of  the  Western 
world. 

THE  WORLD  TRIUM- 
PHANT •  Baroque  Art. 
F»rom  tempestuous 
grandeur  to  monu- 
mental simplicity.  El 
Greco,  Rubens,  Cara- 
vaggio  Poussin  Rem- 
brandt,   Vermeer. 


THE  WORLD  DIVIDING 

The      18th      Century. 

Watteau,  Reynolds, 
David  and  the  artists 
who  spoke  for  aristo- 
crats intellectuals 
and  revolutionists. 


THE  WAR  OF  ILLU- 
SIONS •  The  Classical- 
Romantic  Conflict  in 
the  19th  Century  that 
shook  the  exhibition 
rooms.  Gros,  Ingres, 
Delacroix,  Turner 


THE  QUICK  AND  THE 
DEAD  •  Realism,  Re- 
volt Against  the  Salon 
and  the  Discovery  of 
Nature  headline  the 
story  of  mid-19th-cen- 
tury  painting. 


SUMMER  IDYLL  •  The 
Flowering  of  Impres- 
sionism prod' 
loved  and  familiar 
painters:  Renoir,  Mo- 
net Degas,  Pissaro, 
Toulouse-La 

PAINTING  IN  TRANSI- 
TION •  Precursors  of 
Modern  Art.  Revolu- 
tion and  tradition  in 

the  painting  of  Seurat 
Cezanne,  Van  Gogh, 
Gauguin,  Henri  Rous- 
seau. 

ACTAEON  AND  THE 
ATOM  •  Art  in  the 
Contemporary  World. 
Current  extremists 
and  the  old  masters 
of  the  modern  tradi- 
tion. Picasso  to  Pol- 
lock. 


Trlt  IDEA!  A  well  rounded  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  lectures  in  which 
the  whole  family  can  participate. ..sepa- 
rately or  together  . . .  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  teen-age  child... you  learn 
by  comparison  among  288  large  full- 
color  prints  of  great  works  covering 
2500  years  of  Western  painting. 

MANY  OTHERWISE  CULTIVATED  PERSON'S  Seem  to 
have  a  blind  spot  with  respect  to  painting. 
They  can  stand  before  a  famous  or  respected  work 
of  art  and  see  nothing  beyond  what  the  painting 
is  "about'  —  and  frequently  they  are  unsure  of 
that.  If  asked  to  comment,  they  are  tongue  tied 
and  embarrassed.  They  seem  to  be  cut  off  from 
a  rare  form  of  pleasure  they  surely  ought  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  as  much  as  other  people. 

WHAT  IS  WRONG?  Can  it  be  that  the  art  of  paint- 
ing is  something  of  a  mystery?  Indeed  it  is  not. 
Any  person  who  suffers  from  this  sense  of  baffle- 
ment has  usually  been  without  guidance  as  to 
what  to  look  for  in  paintings.  Either  he  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  university  course  in 
the  subject,  or  he  has  never  found  it  convenient  to 
attend  clarifying  lecture  courses  at  a  museum  be- 
cause  of  sheer  lack  of  time. 

LEARNING   BY   COMPARISON   AMONG   PAINTINGS 

Both  in  content  and  method  these  lessons  con- 
stitute  something  unique  in  the  field  of  art  educa- 
tion. Each  lesson  comes  in  the  form  of  a  portfolio, 
the  core  of  which  is  the  lecture.  But  in  each  port- 
folio is  a  capacious  pocket  containing  twelve  large, 
beautifully  printed  reproductions.  Jhese  pictures 
are  provided  separately  so  thai  ffoei  can  be  com- 
pared side  by  side  with  one  another,  in  order  to 
clarity  whatever  points  the  lecture  aims  to  illumi- 
nate. Thus  they  serve  the  same  function  as  colored 
reproductions  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  a  lecture 
hall.  They  have  a  great  advantage  however:  they 
can  be  studied  as  long  as  one  wants  and  can  be 
referred  to  over  and  over  again.  Another  great 
advantage  is  that  members  of  a  family  can  con- 
veniently "take  the  course"  either  separately  or 


a  sensible  idea:  ASSISTED  SELF-EDUCATION 


THE   HISTORY   OF  ART 


IN  THE  HOME 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


simultaneously  —  husband  .md  wife,  parent  and 
teen-age  child,  Reading  each  portfolio  aloud,  and 
examining  the  reproductions  together,  is  like  visit- 
ing a  museum  together,  pointing  out  to  one  an- 
other something  to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

UNIQUE  APPROACH  •  The  usual  method  of  teach- 
ing art  is  to  begin  at  once  by  conveying  the  stu- 
dent through  a  chronological  history  of  painting, 
assuming  that  he  will  pick  up  along  the  way  the 
general  principles  needed  for  full  understanding. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  Seminars  concentrate 
first  on  clarifying  the  basic  principles,  so  that  the 
layman  can  formulate  bis  own  informed  opinion 
of  every  work  of  art  he  may  ever  see.  Only  then 
is  the  panorama  of  Western  painting  unfolded, 
beginning  with  prehistoric  painting  and  continu- 
ing to  the  "modern  art"  of  today. 

A  REMARKABLE  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS  •  This  fresh 
approach  to  art  education  was  launched  experi- 
mentally about  two  years  ago  under  the  direction 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  To  make  sure 
that  the  method  of  instruction  was  sound  the 
Museum  first  allowed  twenty-five  thousand  per- 
sons— scattered  over  the  country— to  take  the  first 
lesson  without  obligation,  under  the  simple  plan 
outlined  on  the  enrollment  card.  Ninety-six  per- 
cent continued  with  the  course.  This  would  be  an 
extraordinary  percentage  for  any  series  of  per- 
sonally attended  art  seminars  in  any  museum. 

HOW  THE  COURSE  OPERATES  •  The  subscriber  re- 
ceives the  Home  Seminars  consecutively  —  one 
every  thirty  days.  The  price  of  each  portfolio  is 
$3.75  (plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing  expense). 
This  price  includes  the  twelve  separate  full-color 
reproductions  which  come  with  each  portfolio.  In 
most  retail  stores  a  set  of  twelve  comparable 
reproductions  would  ordinarily  be  priced  at  any- 
where from  $4  to  $7.50.  All  together  there  are  288 
such  color  prints. 

SUBSCRIBERS   MAY   STOP  WHEN   THEY  WANT 

Although  the  individual  portfolios  are  sent  out  at 
four-week  intervals,  subscribers  may  take  the 
course  at  whatever  rate  they  choose  and  as  their 
own  time  or  circumstances  dictate.  Nor  is  any 
subscriber  obliged  to  continue  through  the  entire 
course.  He  may  stop  at  any  point. 
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faithfully  endorse;  Congress  will  not 
exclusively  dispose.  They  will  all 
come  together,  just  as  all  factions  in 
the  Senate  habitually  come  (more  or 
less)  together  in  the  end,  and  col- 
lectively they  will  lay  down  the 
statutes  and  the  line. 

THE     ROLE     OF     THE     SOUTH 

KENNEDY  will  be  rationally  and 
moderately  liberal,  but  not  a  Pro- 
fessional Liberal.  He  has  strong  feel- 
ings about  his  responsibilities  as  the 
leader  of  a  national  Democratic 
party,  and  about  his  obligation  to 
avoid  disunion  in  a  country  which 
elected  him  so  narrowly.  He  does  not 
like  the  liberal  ideologues— includ- 
ing the  automatic  South-haters— and 
never  did.  The  South  has  very  much 
come  back  to  the  Democratic  party, 
under  the  alternate  blandishments 
and  brisk  commands  of  ole  Lyndon 
—and  JFK  is  quite  as  glad  of  that  as 
is  LBJ. 

The  South  therefore  will  be  in  no 
doghouse  in  this  Administration.  It 
has  proved  itself  more  truly  liberal— 
on  the  religious  question,  for  ex- 
ample—than the  home  areas  of  some 
of  its  constant  detractors.  In  con- 
sequence there  will  be  no  disposition 
to  move  vengefully  against  all  South- 
ern power  positions  in  Congress, 
though  some  of  these  positions  will 
be  modified.  The  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  almost  certainly 
will  be  cut  down  to  si/e,  so  that  it 
can  no  longer  indefinitely  block 
legislation.  The  Senate  filibuster  rule 
may  be  slightly  altered,  but  it  is 
extremclv  unlikely  to  undergo  major 
surgery.  Every  Southern  Senator 
save  two— Byrd  of  Virginia  and 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina— went 
all  the  wav  for  Kenned)  last  autumn, 
at  a  time  when  it  took  guts.  Kennedy 
is  not  going  to  join  any  enterprise 
to  reward  these  people  with  humilia- 
tion now— and  Johnson  of  course  is 
not. 

Kennedy  will  be  a  very  strong 
President;  but  he  will  not  go  around 
pointing  out  that  he  is.  [  )hnson  will 
be  the  strongest  Vice  President  in 
history;  but  he  will  Ilex  his  political 
muscles  only  behind  closed  doors. 
Kennech  will  surely  tun  the  Eoreign 
policy  of  this  countr)  personally  as 
no  President  since  Roosevelt  has 
done.  (The  precise  identity  of  his 
Secretary  of  State  will  matter  far  l^v 


than  Foster  Dulles'  identity  did  in 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  or 
Dean  Acheson's  in  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration.) 

Johnson  will  be  the  big  trouble- 
shooter,  the  chief  personal  negotia- 
tor for  Kennedy— certainly  in  Con- 
gress and  no  doubt  on  some  occa- 
sions elsewhere  as  well.  Jack  has  long 
known  that  ole  Lyndon  is  one  of  the 
best  face-to-face  persuaders  of  our 
time. 

It  has  been  said  feelingly  of  him— 
and  I  believe  with  literal  truth— that 
no  single  man,  living  or  dead,  ever 
left  a  tete  a  tete  with  LBJ  feeling 
that  he  had  won  a  single  round  of 
the  discussion.  (The  force  of  this 
point  still  lingers  poignantly  among 
some  Texas  friends  of  mine— particu- 
larly some  among  the  107,000  to 
whom  Lyndon  addressed  personal 
letters  when  he  was  fighting  for  the 
ticket  down  there,  and  some  among 
he  55.000  to  whom  he  sent  blunt 
due  bills  calling  in  every  single  loan 
of  personal  friendship  that  he  had 
ever  made  in  that  state.) 

As  President  Kennedy  will  be  his 
own  Secretary  of  State.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  continue  to  be  the 
real  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate. 
(The  title,  of  course,  will  pass  to 
another.) 

INSTEAD     OF    LOVE 

N  O  W ,  all  this  suggests  that  there 
is  some  prospect  of  Kennedy-John- 
son friction,  particularly  since  Ken- 
nech means  to  be  President  in 
every  lull  sense,  and  since  Johnson 
could  no  more  avoid  gathering 
power  to  himself  than  an  author 
could  avoid  rereading  a  good  notice 
for  his  book.  Moreover,  Johnson 
deeply  wanted  the  Presidential 
nomination  lor  himself,  and  in  the 
hot  and  urgent  hours  in  Los  Angeles 
last  summer  some  less  than  gentle 
shafts  were  passing  back  and  forth 
between  JFK  and  LBJ  headquarters. 

Still.  I  think  the  Administration's 
well-wishers  (who,  in  m\  own  per- 
haps sentimental  view  of  the  Pres- 
idency, ought  now  to  he  ever)  one 
)l  us'  have  not  a  great  deal  to  wot  l  \ 
about  here.  The  explanation  lies  in 
their  philosophic  and  professional 
underpinnings,  plus  their  long  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  a  big  place,  in  part 
because   it   deals   with   so   many   big 


issues  and  in  part  because  it  is  our 
onh  political  instrumentality  (apart 
from  the  Presidency,  in  the  right 
hands)  where  truly  national  and 
world  considerations  are  the  daily 
fare.  A  powerful  Governor  is  rarely 
challenged  b\  anybody— except  pos- 
sibly h\  a  faceless  legislature.  He 
gets  the  feeling  that  direct  and 
personal  disagreement  with  him  is, 
on  a  small  scale  at  least,  a  kind  of 
violation  of  the  rules.  ("Sergeant, 
take  that  man's  name,  rank,  and 
serial  number.") 

But  a  Senate  man,  even  so  puissant 
a  one  as  Lyndon,  can  count  it  a  dull 
day  when  at  least  one  smiling  col- 
league has  not  publicly  questioned 
his  common  sense,  his  devotion  to 
country,  and  invited  him,  with  un- 
impeachable politeness,  to  consider 
the  early  rental  of  a  small  flat  in  hell. 

Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  not 
only  been  through  a  great  deal  of 
such  as  that;  they  have  also  been 
through  a  great  deal  with  each  other. 
Neither,  to  be  sure,  would  be  a  can- 
didate for  a  benign  scoutmaster; 
neither  puts  absolute  faith  in  the 
injunction  that  one  must  turn  the 
other   cheek. 

Neither,  I  should  say,  exactly  loves 
the  other.  Their  personal  situation 
is  far  sounder  than  that.  Each  man 
knows  the  other,  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  his  going  point  and  his 
sticking  point.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
no  clanger  here  of  war  by  miscalcu- 
lation, in  the  famous  phrase  of  the 
Pentagon.  In  the  second  place,  each 
respects  the  other,  in  the  deepest, 
most  adult  sense.  When  you  are  in 
a  realh  big  and  vital  game— high 
politics,  or  war— you  want  a  fellow 
alongside  you  who  is  a  combat 
character.  Whether  you  are  a  bat- 
talion commander  or  a  Pfc  you 
don't  care  first  and  foremost  whether 
your  platoon  leader  joins  you  in 
your  deep  appreciation  of  Proust— or 
poker— so  long  as  he  knows  how  to 
keep  the  mortars  going  and  the  rank 
.\nd  file  as  secure  and  decently  fed 
as  c  ii  c  umstanc  es  will  permit.  You  are 
looking  not  so  much  for  a  sym- 
pathetic companion  as  for  supple- 
mentary force. 

So  Kenned)  and  Johnson  are  the 
kind  of  men  who  would  naturally 
join  forces  when  a  job  has  to  be 
clone.  Things  that  might  push  them 
apart  ma)  exist  academically:  but 
they  are  incomparably  less  powerful 
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than  the  things  that  will  draw  them 
together. 

Kenned)  is  Ear  more  intellectual; 
the  highly  polished  stone.  Johnson 
is  intuitive  and  colloquial;  a  rough 
diamond  outwardly.  Yet  he  hides  a 
deep  private  sensitivity  undei  a  pub- 
lic manner  of  aggressive  insensi- 
tivitv.  Kennedy  likes  the  company  of 
men  famous  for  their  cerebration; 
Johnson  is  uncomfortable  in  such 
company— which  secretl)  he  admires 
but  which  somehow  he  is  impelled 
to  seem  to  reject.  Both  "care  about 
people,"  but  both  find  queasy  and 
almost  sick-making  that  kind  of 
character  who  is  forever  going 
around  moaning  about  the  sad 
plight  of  the  common  man.  Both  de- 
test cliches.  Kennedy  will  go  very 
far  back  in  the  classics  to  avoid  men- 
tion of  a  rolling  stone's  absence  of 
moss;  Johnson  actually  would  sooner 
be  called  a  blackguard  than  be 
called  "that  great  American  patriot." 

TEMP  I'.  R     AND     TASTE 

EACH  has  a  "temper,"  Kennedy  a 
cool,  smiling,  contained  one,  and 
Johnson  a  hot,  loud-cussing  one. 
Each  knows  how  to  dislike,  and 
cordially.  But  neither  knows  how  to 
hate  enduringly.  Each  can  spot  a 
phony  beyond  the  range  of  rifle  shot. 
Either  would  be  a  most  unrewarding 
target  for  a  confidence  man— either 
about  money  or  about  ideas.  Ken- 
nedy would  simply  turn  his  back  on 
a  con  man;  Johnson,  in  the  right 
mood,  would  bellow  at  him  to  get 
the  hell  out  of  here. 

Each  deeply  dislikes  the  precious 
and  is  not  inclined  to  be  overly  hos- 
pitable to  unasked  advice.  Each 
knows  just  where  he  is  going,  and 
always  has.  Their  personal  back- 
grounds, of  course,  could  hardly  be 
more  different.  Johnson  is  a  some- 
times-poor but  now  "well-fixed" 
scion  of  an  old  family  of  frontier 
aristocracy,  a  graduate  of  a  very 
fresh-water  little  teachers'  college. 
Kennedy,  of  course,  is  the  privileged 
son  of  a  large  Irish-American  family 
of  great  riches,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard. 

These  two  might  have  met  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war,  but  didn't. 
Each  was  an  authentic  "war  hero," 
Kennedy  pre-eminently  so.  But, 
again  most  agreeably,  each  is  a  thou- 
sand  miles    away    from    the    Profes- 


A  TIRED  DUCK  FINDS  A  QUIET  HOME 
abounding  with  cool  limestone  water  and 
fine  grains  in  Jack  Daniel's  Hollow. 


Every  so  often,  a  newcomer  discovers 
the  Hollow  and  settles  down  to  enjoy 
the  surplus  of  grain  and  iron-free 
water  .  .  .  and  especially  our  quiet, 
unhurried  way  of  life.  You  see  we 
never  bustle  around  much,  for  we 
make  an  old-time  Tennessee  whiskey, 
slowly  Charcoal  Mellowed  to  a 
sippin'  smoothness.  And  we  think 
that  makes  a  lot  of  patience  worth- 
while. After  a  sip  of  Jack  Daniel's, 
we  believe,  you'll  agree. 
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sional  Veteran  and  democracy-saver. 

Each  is  a  man  of  taste.  Kennedy's 
taste  is  distinct  and  conventional, 
while  Johnsons  is  the  taste  of  a 
man  who  never  in  his  life  stopped 
to  consider  the  point  one  way  or 
another. 

Xo  one  in  his  right  mind  should 
get  the  notion  that  Jack  and  Lyndon 
represent  the  perfect  pair  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  the  absolutely  sympa- 
thetic Two  Musketeers.  But  equally 
no  one  should  buy  the  widely  circu- 
lated, and  wholly  superficial,  view 
that  here  are  simply  two  cold,  cal- 
culating, burningh  ambitious,  and 
steel-hardened  men  elbowing  their 
way  up.  There  is  plenty  of  tough- 
ness in  both;  they  are  not,  as  Win- 
ston Churchill  once  said  of  the 
British  race,  made  of  sugar  candy. 
But  thev  will  represent,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  a  strong,  sensible, 
grown-up,  and  capable  association, 
which  will  treat  the  country  at  worst 
to  a  virtuoso  performance  in  govern- 
ment and  at  best  to  a  signally  good 
one. 

INSTEAD     OF     PLEASING 

EACH  always  had  good  qualities. 
In  the  fires  of  the  campaign,  each 
found.  I  think,  additional  qualities 
which  he  had  not  had  before.  Ken- 
nedy learned  of  the  vastness,  the 
richness,  and  the  fine,  salty  pluralism 
of  this  country.  If  there  was  a 
parochial  touch  in  him,  it  has  been 
burned  away  now  in  the  long  trail 
that  led  from  coast  to  coast  so  many 
times.  Johnson,  as  I  believe,  dis- 
1 1  n  ered  a  sense  of  true  community 
with  all  his  party— and  with  Ken- 
nedy—that had  not  before  been 
present  in  this  sometimes  over-proud 
man. 

\s  Kennedy  was  and  is  unable  to 
appeal  directly  for  sympathy,  be- 
i  ause  of  the  marked  reserve  that  is  in 
him.  Johnson  had  forever  been  un- 
able to  appeal,  for  the  same  reason, 
for  an  understanding  of  his  work 
and  purposes,  which  has  so  belatedly 
now  come  to  him. 

Many  things,  therefore,  will  make 
the  new  Kennedy-Johnson  Adminis- 
tration an  arresting  one.  But  most  of 
all  it  will  be  arresting  because  they 
iic  men  of  the  Senate— that  place 
which  always  apprehends  the  coun- 
try,  whether  or  not  it  always  pleases 
the  country. 
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IN  T  H  E  theatre,  on  commercial  Broadway  at 
least,  the  curtain  goes  up  and  we  sit  back,  not 
always  happy,  but  feeling  a  quasi-relaxation,  a 
bare  willingness  to  accept  what  will  follow,  like 
the  willingness  Novocain  brings  to  a  morning  of 
dentistry.  The  curtain  goes  up  on  a  desperate 
Negro  family,  or  an  obsessed  Southern  family, 
or  perhaps  a  group  of  frantic  teen-agers,  or  a 
lonely  young  man  in  the  Bronx,  or  a  used-up 
old  man  in  Brooklyn:  a  scene  from  our  pitiful 
and  painfully  engrossing  common  life  is  being 
enacted.  We  are  not  entirely  dismayed  to  learn 
that  scenes,  characters,  themes,  and  style  will  per- 
haps again  turn  out  to  be  oddly  unconvincing, 
that  repetition,  imitation,  the  most  puzzling  in- 
congruities and  inconsistencies  mark  the  play- 
wright's efforts.  We  observe,  idly,  that  the 
cliches  of  fiction  do  not  become  the  cliches  of 
the  theatre  until  a  decade  later.  But  we  make 
allowances,  just  as  we  would  for  the  promises  of 
a  candidate  who  is  not  free  to  be  himself.  The 
real  world,  even  in  matters  of  art,  must  be 
acknowledged— or  so  it  seems.  The  play  has  cost 
so  much,  so  many  people  have  spent  so  much 
time— anything,  anything  to  make  the  audience 
agreeable.  The  whole  project  takes  place  in  a 
cruel  fairy  tale.  One  false  move  and  the  king 
will  chop  everyone's  head  off.  Those  failures  of 
honesty  and  art,  those  portentous  moments  so 
false  in  a  light  work,  those  light  moments  so 
unsettling  in  a  somber  work:  these  are  the  hopes, 
the  desperation,  the  tension  of  the  dramatist  in 
society,  his  life  as  a  social  being,  his  need  to 
succeed  fabulously  or  quit,  take  up  "another  line 
of  work." 

The  world  of  the  novelist  has,  by  comparison, 
always  seemed  small,  old-fashioned,  personal. 
The  inquisitorial  audience  hardly  existed.  There 
had  always  been  hacks,  but  good  writers  could 
always  be  failures.  A  young  person  could  fail 
again  and  again  and  still  lead  a  happy  life, 
esteemed  by  himself  and  his  circle,  invigorated 
by  his  ability  to  produce  a  literary  work  rather 
than  by  the  consent  of  thousands  of  readers. 
Books  cost  relatively  little  to  publish  and  each 


book  had  its  right  to  life,  the  same  right  as  an 
obscure  person.  Indeed  a  book  is  not  easy  to  kill; 
it  goes  on  living,  somehow,  somewhere.  I  re- 
member not  so  long  ago  listening  to  an  enthusi- 
astic opinion  of  a  novel  called  The  Encounter, 
by  Crawford  Power,  published  in  1950.  This 
book  had  not  caught  on  in  any  way  and  little 
had  been  heard  from  the  young  man  who  had 
written  it.  Still  this  unknown  novel  of  a  decade 
ago  lived  on  and  it  had  a  sort  of  financial  exist- 
ence as  well,  as  an  object  of  commerce,  because 
I  found  it  not  long  afterward  in  a  second-hand 
bookstore  and  bought  it,  read  it,  passed  it  on  to 
several  other  people.  This  is  the  life  of  the  poor 
perhaps,  but  it  is  life  nevertheless  and  not  the 
instant  cremation  of  the  theatre. 

And  yet,  after  reading  novels  lately,  one  can 
wonder  if  the  old  consolations  still  console.  Even 
the  most  serious  writers,  old  as  well  as  young, 
seem  suddenly  to  feel  an  anxiety  about  fame  and 
success,  a  tension  about  public  position,  a  dis- 
maying eagerness  for  large  sales.  The  reader  has 
the  dizzying  knowledge  that  he  is  being  fed 
"ingredients,"  everywhere,  by  everyone.  The 
small,  independent  artist  is  praying  for  public 
luck:  "If  Lolita,  why  not  me,  Lord?"  The  hope 
of  catching  on  invades  the  personal,  lyrical  fic- 
tion as  well  as  the  crude  and  obvious.  Indeed, 
writing  novels  is  not  a  sensible  way  to  spend 
one's  life  unless  one  can  face  poverty.  Several 
years'  work  may  bring  a  very  good  writer  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  Short  stories,  even  essays, 
are  more  profitable.  The  defiant  novel,  either 
defiantly  thin  or  absurdly  impractical  in  some 
large,  cumbersome  way,  comes  to  us  more  and 
more  frequently  with  interlineal  notes,  such  as 
we  used  to  put  in  difficult  texts  when  we  were 
students.  These  interpolations,  reductions,  con- 
cessions—and there  are  many  brands  on  sale  just 
now— are  made  in  the  hope  of  success.  The 
aesthetic  confusion  of  so  many  novels  and  plays 
is  not  always  the  result  of  a  lack  of  art;  it 
is  the  destructive  end  of  an  unconscious  desire 
to  please. 

What  is  unique  about  the  two  best-sellers, 
Lolita  and  Doctor  Zhivago,  is   that   they  were 
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composed  in  the  old  tradition,  composed  faith- 
fully, willfully,  as  overwhelmingly  personal  state- 
ments and  visions.  These  two  authors  (poets, 
translators  of  Shakespeare  and  Pushkin)  became 
millionaires  by  accident;  two  multilingual,  rest- 
less, international  spirits,  Gogolian  ghosts,  sud- 
denly sneaked  into  paradise.  For  the  rest,  forever 
calculating,  hoping,  planning— they  fail  by  acci- 
dent. The  slv  or  open  pursuit  of  success  may 
make  an  individual  work  neither  better  nor 
worse,  but  the  belief  in  success  as  necessary, 
earning  with  it  self-contempt  and  discourage- 
ment at  the  moment  of  commercial  failure,  is  of 
overwhelming  importance  for  the  future  of  fic- 
tion. 

Today,  to  write  and  publish  a  novel  that  sells 
only  a  few  thousand  copies  is  a  matter  of  social 
embarrassment.  Only  a  decade  ago  such  im- 
practical labors  were  their  own  justification. 
Nowadays  when  you  think  of  a  novel  like  Saul 
Bellow's  Henderson  the  Rain  King  you  can  only 
honor  it  for  the  courage  to  be  the  long,  unreal- 
istic indulgence  it  is,  a  genuine  work  of  a  private 
artist,  alone  with  himself  and  his  imagination, 
without  the  dancing  girls  whining  for  money.  I 
don't  admire  this  novel  as  much  as  the  earlier 
ones  by  Bellow,  but  its  existence  soothes  the 
spirit,  like  an  elm  tree,  not  perfectly  shaped 
perhaps,  in  a  housing  development. 

William  Styron's  Set  This  House  on  Fire  is 
prolix,  complicated,  brilliantly  inventive  and 
imaginative  in  parts,  and  yet  I  felt  the  presence 
in  the  composition— a  presence  condemned  and 
even  hated— of  the  threatening  world  of  success 
and  failure.  Here,  as  in  other  books,  the  market 
place  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  unity  of  tone, 
the  unconvincing  combinations,  the  aesthetic 
insecurity  and  sense  of  strain  we  are  not  able  to 
account  for  and  identify  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
particularly  the  American  novel  that  suffers  from 
the  effort  to  accommodate,  just  as  it  was  the 
American  playwright  who  was  diminished  by 
the  demands  of  Broadway.  For  the  small  audi- 
ence, the  little  theatre,  the  odd.  the  hard  to 
follow— we  can  always  allow  the  Europeans  to 
supply  whatever  market  still  exists  for  that. 

THE     UNRELENTING     MANIA 

THE  main  Ingredient  is,  of  course,  Sex— the 
frank  description  of  love-making,  love-longing. 
It  is  everywhere,  like  salt  on  the  nation's  daily 
potatoes.  How  odd  the  old  crazy  world  of  por- 
nography begins  to  seem.  Robertson  Davies.  a 
Canadian  critic  much  admired  by  Alfred  Knopf 
and  now  published  in  this  country,  has  a  very 
entertaining  long  essay  on  this  subject  in  A 
Voice  from  the  Attic  (Knopf,  MJi).  He  dis- 
cusses the  "compulsion  to  completeness"  of  the 
persons  who  went  in  for  pornographic  collec- 
tions, the  unrelenting  mania  to  get  the  "item  in 
Port  Said,"  or  a  "little  book  of  pictures  .  .  . 
popular  among  sailors   in   Cape   Town."     The 


difficulty  of  obtaining  the  books,  the  secrecy  in 
which  thev  were  kept:  all  of  that  was  part  of  the 
game,  part  of  the  suspense  and  passion.  Perhaps 
the  increasing  amount  of  sexual  description  in 
new  novels— actually  increasing  daily  like  world 
population  or  lung  cancer— will  supplant  the 
humble,  fugitive  pornographer,  as  the  girl  down 
the  street,  in  an  event  of  gradual  social  change, 
has  put  the  old  prostitute  out  of  work.  But  things 
move  very  quickly  in  modern  life  and  the  plain 
freedom  is  already  hardlv  enough.  We  have  no 
sooner  arrived  than  we  are  jaded.  The  frenzied 
search  for  noveltv  came  on  the  very  heels  of 
liberation.  Fresh  perversions,  new  angles— it  is 
hard  to  keep  ahead  in  this  game.  The  great 
revolution  has  already  been  institutionalized, 
seized  bv  new  exploiters,  and  the  peasants  are 
no  freer  than  thev  were  before.  We  can  remem- 
ber, as  Davies  does  in  this  book,  that  D.  H. 
Lawrence  found  the  idea  of  The  Decameron 
perfectly  respectable,  but  wondered  about  the 
decorum  of  Jane  Eyre. 

It  was  Truth  the  great  reformers  had  in  mind, 
not  satiety.  The  use  of  frankly  sexual  material 
is  different  in  each  book,  each  case;  but  who  can 
fail  to  see  that  bad  writers  are  degrading  Sex, 
creating  difficulties  for  their  betters  in  this  profit- 
able meadow!  Aldous  Huxley  in  a  current  collec- 
tion of  his  essays  written  over  the  years  On  Art 
and  Artists  (Harper,  S3. 95)  says  about  Middle 
Minoan  art  and  recent  Barcelona  art-nouveau 
traditions,  "Perhaps  a  very  great  artist  might  be 
able  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  these  [tra- 
ditions] put  in  his  way.  I  do  not  know.  Anyhow, 
the  difficulty  of  making  something  satisfactory 
out  of  forms  that  are  a  mixture  of  the  naturalis- 
tic and  the  slimily  decorative  is  obviously  very 
great."  For  what  is  Sex  in,  say,  Peyton  Place, 
but  slimily  decorative? 

Reading  Huxley's  essavs  (on  Gesualdo,  Goya, 
Chaucer,  on  the  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to 
mention  a  few)  reminds  us  that  the  shock  of  the 
symbolic  is  more  terrible  and  more  lasting  than 
the  shock  of  mere  exposure.  The  splendor  of  this 
author's  knowledge,  the  fineness  of  his  sensibili- 
ties, the  beauty  of  his  unconventional  intelli- 
gence! Huxley  seems  to  go  on  and  on,  with  all 
the  marvels  and  the  oddities  of  his  whole  career 
still  intact.  Sexual  disgust  has  always  been  strong 
in  his  work,  a  sort  of  horror  before  the  brutal 
facts  of  existence,  and  a  longing  to  escape  from 
the  body.  "After  an  overdose  of  all  too  human 
hams,  what  an  enormous  relief  to  see  even  a 
tarantula,  even  a  pair  of  scorpions!"  And  yet 
hardly  anyone  else  writing  has  such  a  greed  for 
experience. 

ONE  might  have  known  it  and  yet  how  not  to 
be  just  a  little  surprised  to  find  John  Updike's 
new  novel,  Rabbit,  Run  (Knopf,  S4)  "very  sexy." 
Updike's  talent  is  pre-eminently  lyrical  and 
tender  and  also  disillusioned.  The  cool,  artistic 
purity  of  his  last  novel,    The  Poorhouse   Fair, 
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those  indigent  old  men  and  women, 
pushed  to  their  limits,  bitter  and 
futile,  living  out  their  last  days 
under  the  nervous,  self-conscious  eye 
of  the  young,  appalled,  overwrought 
Director:  in  this  grim,  sexless  tale  a 
lot  about  American  life  was  sug- 
gested.  Rabbit.  Run  is  more  diffuse 
and  episodic,  and  meant  to  say  much 
more.  The  book  has  some  magical 
writing  in  it  .\\\(\  prodigious  knowl- 
edge of  the  taste,  smell,  and  sound 
of  things  around  lis  today;  Up- 
dike seems  to  remember  everything 
am!  there  is  something  grand  and 
heartbreaking  about  his  imagina- 
tion. But  there  is  also  something 
wrong  with  this  new  novel,  some- 
thing insignificant,  or  understated, 
or  too  dimly  fell  in  the  heart  ol 
Rabbit  himself.  Rabbit  is  a  young 
and  lustful  basketball  player,  a  liter- 
al \  t\|>e  certainly  and  possibly  a 
genuine  national  type;  a  young  man 
whose  heart  is  empty,  alter  his  young, 
spoils  days  aie  over.  Rabbit  runs 
away  from  his  wile,  his  mistress,  his 
children,  and  at  the  end  is  still  run- 
ning. Perhaps  he  does  what  people 
do  in  life,  perhaps  he  is  irresponsi- 
ble, running-away  America,  but  he  is 
nevertheless  not  entirely  lifelike  as 
a  character. 

This  novel  makes  great  use  of  the 
Ingredient  and  this  use  in  no  way 
c  heapens  the  scene.  Rabbit's  fornica- 
tions are  the  book  and  the  critic  can 
only  report  them  "well-written," 
convincing,  actually  charming.  Up- 
dike has  superlative  talent  for  these 
awful  young  married  couples.  Janice, 
drinking,  watching  The  Mouskeeters 
on  television,  is  incomparable.  Love 
is  tragic,  but  sex  is  always  comic.  To 
quote  from  Huxley  again,  Othello 
would  not  be  the  tragedy  we  know 
if  Desdemona  had  stepped  ashore 
at  Cyprus  and  "revealed  the  inade- 
quacies of  sixteenth-century  under- 
clothing. .  .  .  There  are  certain 
things  which  even  the  best,  even 
Shakespearean  tragedy,  cannot  ab- 
sorb into  itself."  Perhaps  one  of  the 
unsatisfactory  things  about  the  new 
frank  novels  is  that  the  novelists 
have  not  decided  or  discovered  in 
what  way  this  frankness  will  change 
the  work  itself.  It  cannot  be  merely 
interlarded  like  suet  in  the  roast.  A 
work  like  Norman  Mailer's  The 
Deer  Park  is  an  aesthetic  whole  be- 
cause it  carries  the  sex  through  to 
the  end,  accepts  its  human  meaning. 


Anthom  West's  The  Trend  Is  Up 
(Random  House.  $4.95)  is  a  heavy, 
deeply  conventional  novel.  (I  was 
reminded  mam  times  ol  the  film 
version  of  Giant.)  The  Ingredient  is 
tossed  into  the  pot  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. On  page  29,  we  ah  each  have  a 
nymphomaniac  saving,  "Perhaps  I 
ought  to  kill  myself.  .  .  .  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  kill  myself?  How 
can  I  go  on,  the  way  I  am?"  (The 
briskness  of  the  introduction  ol  sex 
seems  to  be  based  on  (he  fear  the 
bookseller  or  the  leader  will  give  up 
unless  sufficiently  stimulated  in  the 
first  pages.)  West's  hook  is  very  senti- 
mental: old  families  gone  to  seed, 
charming,  ruthless  men  who  make  a 
fortune,  end  up  alone,  having  in 
pursuit  of  the  dollar  improbably 
alienated  wife  and  children.  '  'Tell 
me.  tell  me,  what  I  did  wrong!'  he 
said,  speaking  as  if  he  expected  an 
answer.  But  there  was  no  one  in  the 
house  to  reply  to  his  words,  which 
were  absorbed  without  echo  by  the 
shuttered  void."  Those  words  are 
the  actual  ending  of  this  desolating 
book. 


TALES     LIKE     CONCERTOS 

WHAT  a  relief  to  shift  to  a  tri- 
umphant work  by  a  mind  free  of 
cant:  The  Trial  Begins  (Pantheon. 
$2.95)  by  a  young,  or  so  we  assume, 
Soviet  writer  who  publishes  under 
the  pseudonym,  Abram  Tertz.  This 
short  novel  was  written  in  secret  and 
smuggled  out  of  Russia,  by  way  of 
Paris,  where  it  was  first  published. 
Tertz's  story,  which  takes  place  in 
Stalin's  last  period,  during  the  time 
of  the  "doctors'  plot,"  could  hardly 
be  excelled  for  interest  and  impor- 
tance. The  book  is  short,  episodic, 
witty,  tragic,  amazingly  cosmopoli- 
tan. When  we  see  Marina,  studying 
her  nude  image  in  a  mirror,  all  of 
the  corruption  of  Soviet  bureaucracy 
is  in  her  gesture.  Restlessness,  de- 
linquency, pitiful  revolutionary 
idealism  on  the  part  of  the  young 
intellectuals,  abortions:  Russia  has, 
under  its  Puritanism,  all  the  pathos 
and  decay  and  tragedy  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  the  very  existence 
and  possibility  of  this  young  man, 
Tertz,  and  the  likelihood  of  others 
like  him  are  intriguing  beyond  de- 
scription. He  has  a  brilliant  literary 
mind,  deeply  taught  in  the  intel- 
lectual    European    tradition,    and    a 
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The  Attack  on 
World  Poverty 

By  ANDREW  SHONFIELD.  "How  can  economic 
aid  be  made  more  effective?  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  book  on  this  topic  more  readable  than 
Mr.  Shonfield's  ...  It  is  lively,  thought-pro- 
voking and  right  on  the  ball." 

—the  economist  (London) 
"An  important  contribution.  It  presents  a 
fascinating  summary  of  problems  of  economic 
development,  a  forward-looking  estimate  of 
the  size  of  the  task  and  a  series  of  provocative 
suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  met.  Mr.  Shon- 
field,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Observer  of 
London,  writes  with  gusto  and  clarity." 
— August  Heckscher,  new  your  times    $5.00 

The  Communist 
Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

By  LEONARD  SCHAPIRO.  "A  brilliant  and 
unique  achievement.  Demonstrating  mastery 
of  the  sources  and  analytic  gifts  of  a  very 
high  order,  it  will  be  widely  read  as  the  au- 
thoritative history  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  for  our  time."— Professor  Merle  Fain- 
sod,  Harvard  University. 

"A  must  for  any  responsible  citizen  who  is 
attempting  to  fathom  the  purposes  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Communist  leadership  in  Russia 
today."— Philip  E.  Mosley,  Director  of  Stud- 
ies, Council  on  Foreign  Relatioris,  Inc.  $7.50 

Growing  Up 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN.  "Mr.  Goodman  is  terrify- 
ing ...  to  lend  him  your  mind  is  to  commit 
yourself  to  never  seeing  life  in  the  same  way 
again."— Webster  Schott,  the  nation 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  Goodman  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  American  intellectu- 
als today  ...  In  Growing  Up  Absurd  there 
is  enough  material  for  a  generation  of  novel- 
ists."— Daniel  Talbot,  n.y.  times  book  review 

"It  is  a  good  book,  the  expression  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  vision  and  an  honest 
love  for  human  beings  .  .  .  sure  to  be  com- 
pared to  such  books  as  The  Lonely  Crowd, 
The  Organization  Man,  and  The  Power  Elite. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  more  important  book,  for  it 
deals  with  matters  closer  to  most  of  us." 
—Professor  Mordecai  Marcus,  Department  of 
English,  Purdue  University  $4.50 

Now  on  sale  at  your  bookstore 

RANDOM  HOUSE 


An  explosive  report 

on  the  Cuban 

revolution  from  the 

Cubans'  point  of  view 

One  man's  outspoken  opinion  about 
what's  reaiJy  going  on  in  Cuba,  as  com- 
pared to  what  the  American  press  has 
reported.  C.  Wright  Mills  presents  the 
Cubans'  uncensored  opinions  of  Ameri- 
can "imperialism",  American  business 
interests,  Communist  aid,  the  possibility 
of  a  counter-revolution,  our  naval  base 
at  Guantanamo,  agrarian  reform,  Castro, 
and   many  other   central   issues. 
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By  C.WRIGHT  MILLS 

Author  of  The  Power  EJite 

Hardbound  edition,  $3.95,  published  by 

McGRAW-HILL 

Paperbound  edition,   50c1,  published  by 

BALLANTINE  BOOKS 


THERMONUCLEAR 
WAR 

By  Herman  Kabn 

"Most  significant  .  .  .[Kahn]is 
neither  too  frightened  by  the  con- 
sequences, nor  too  insensitive  to 
the  destructive  powers  involved, 
to  think  rationally." — L.  R.  HAF- 
STAD,  formerly  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  Defense  Department; 
currently  Vice  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  research  staff,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation.    S10.00 
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marvelous,  poetical  prose  st\  le.  His 
article  "On  .Socialist  Realism,"  pub- 
lished in  Dissent  last  winter,  con- 
(  ei  ns  itself  with  the  deepest  muI  most 
pressing  problems  of  Soviet  life. 
Sometimes  we  felt  that  only  one 
final  sacrifice  was  needed  lor  the 
triumph  of  Communism— the  re- 
nunciation of  Communism.   O  Lord, 

0  Lord— pardon   us  our  sins!" 

Shadows  on  the  Crass  b\  Isak 
Dinesen  (Random  House.  -  I  75)  is  a 
sort  of  addition  to  her  great  book 
Out  of  Africa.  The  calm  of  her  open- 
ing sentence:  "As  here,  alter  twenty- 
five  years,   I  again   take  up  episodes 

01  my  life  in  Africa,  one  figure, 
straight,  candid,  and  very  fine  to 
look  at,  stands  as  doorkeeper  to  all 
of  them:  my  Somali  servant  Farah 
Aden.  Were  am  reader  to  object 
that  I  might  choose  a  character  of 
greater  importance,  I  should  answer 
1  im  that  that  would  not  be  pos- 
sible." Isak  Dinesen  has  two  styles, 
just  as  Conrad  had:  a  serene  one  and 
a  dense,  Baroque  manner.  These 
foreigners,  writing  in  English,  have, 
or  so  one  feels,  a  superabundance  of 
language;  the)  give  the  feeling  of 
something  mastered,  like  the  piano, 
something  constantly  considered  and 
practiced.  And  this  is  their  great- 
ness, their  ability  to  write  these  won- 
derful tales,  as  if  they  were  great 
concertos.  About  Shadows  on  the 
Grass,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  can 
stand  with  Out  of  Africa. 

LITERARY     AND     CULTURAL 

Leslie    Fiedler's    No!     In    Thunder 

(Beacon  Press.  §4.50)  is  a  collection 
of  breathless,  astounding  thoughts 
on  literar\  and  cultural  matters. 
Some  of  these,  particularly  a  long 
essay  on  the  role  of  the  child  in 
literature,  are  the  best  things  Fiedler 
has  done.  His  exaggerations  are  so 
extreme  that  the)  Income  a  sort  of 
poetic  surge,  with  one  intense,  con- 
centrated image  alter  another  flow- 
in*.;  past  tin1  amazed  reader.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suggest  the  excite- 
ment of  this  mind,  the  speed  of  the 
sCyle.  Vcr\  few  works  ol  fiction  can 
compete  with  it  lor  sheer  suspense 
and  vigor  of  imagination. 

The    Pacifiers    b\     Mark     Hanan 

Little.    Brown.   $5)   and    The   Smut 

Peddlers     by      fames      Jackson     Kil- 

patrick    (Doubledav.    $4.50)    are    not 


books  at  all.  The  Smut  Peddlers 
uses  phrases  like  "merchants  of  filth." 
and  is  a  thoroughly  useless  book. 
The  few  quotations  from  porno- 
graphic books  of  the  more  feeble- 
minded sort  might  interest  some 
readers  who  would  not  wish  to  go 
so  tai  as  t"  lead  or  find  the  books 
themselves.  The  Pacifiers,  about  the 
morally  narcotic  effect  of  advertising, 
is.  ol  course,  written  b\  an  advertis- 
ing consultant.  One  cannot  elo  better 
on  these  books  than  a  quotation 
from  Harold  Rosenberg's  The  Tra- 
dition of  the  New: 

"...  I  find  something  annoying 
about  the  mentalitx  of  those  who 
keep  handling  the  goods  while  deny- 
ing am  appetite  for  them.  True, 
some  ol  m\  best  friends  are  mass- 
culture  analysts.  .  .  .  The  common 
argument  of  the  mass-culture  intel- 
lectuals that  they  have  not  come  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  but  to  register 
the  degree  of  its  pollution  does  not 
impress  me.  I  believe  they  play  in 
this  stuff  because  thev  like  it,  in- 
cluding  those  who  dislike  what  they 
like."  " 
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KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 
Decision  at  Delphi,  by  Helen  Mao 

I  111 1C  s. 

Miss  Maclnnes  is  a  weaver  of 
splendid  suspense  stories  whose  pat- 
terns take  credible  shape  from  the 
difficult  milieu  of  international  pol- 
ities. This  novel  starts  with  two  men 
starting  out  for  Greece— an  Ameri- 
can architect,  a  Greek-American 
photographer— on  a  double  assign- 
ment for  a  large  American  picture 
magazine.  Even  before  they  get 
there,  all  hell  begins  to  break  loose 
in  quiet,  mysterious  ways.  Slowly, 
against  the  loveliest  backgrounds— 
Taormina,  the  Acropolis,  the  coun- 
ti\  around  Sparta.  Parnassos,  Delphi 
—the  complicated  wheels-wi  thin- 
wheels  plot  unwinds.  As  always,  her 
hero  and  heroine  are  brave,  beauti- 
ful, and  intelligent  so  that  in  their 
c  onvei  sat  ions  one  gets  a  full  measure 
of  Greek  history,  politics,  art  history; 
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discussions  o\  Communism  vs.  nihil- 
ism; and  even  ;i  modern  Greek  poel 
gets  mixed  into  the  plot.  Given  .ill 
this.  ])lu>,  ; 1 1 1  arch-villain  and  several 
long  chases  across  the  Greek  coun- 
tryside, and  one  h.i^  the  most  won- 
derful going-to-Greece  present  evei 
invented.  One  is  entertained  and 
( an'i  help  leai  ning  at  the  same  time. 
Harcourt,  $4.95 

The    Little    Conquerors,    by    Ann 
Abelson. 

\n  intense  novel  about  a  large 
Italian  Family  in  a  New  England 
city.  All  the  <  hara<  tei  s  "I  this 
tempestuous  and  ambitious  family 
are  well  realized,  bin  since  all  <>l 
them  are  not  only  driven  but  driv- 
ing, the  readei  finishes  the  hook  con 
vinced  by  all  the  family  lends  and 
bickerings  and  ambitions  but  almost 
as  exhausted  by  them  as  the  family 
itself.  A  discerning  stud)  ol  a  spe<  ial 
Vmeri<  an  world. 

Random   House,  ^4.95 

The  Lii^lu   in   the  Pia/za,  by   Eliza- 
beth Spencer. 

Like  all  Miss  Spencer's  work,  this 
book  about  an  American  mother  and 
daughter  in  Florence  sustains  a  re- 
markable balance  between  tough- 
ness and  compassion,  fragility  and 
strength.  The  tension  created  by 
this  confrontation  ol  opposites  is 
electric.  The  daughter  falls  in  love 
with  a  charming  young  Italian.  The 
reasons  for  and  against  the  match 
produce  the-  story  and  can't  be  re- 
vealed here  but  it's  the  kind  of  plot 
thai  one  False  line  could  turn  into 
bathos.  Instead,  the  resolution  is 
sine,  delicate,  and  even  amusing, 
and  the  build-up  of  the  character 
of  the  absent  American  lather  is 
masterly.  In  a  shorter  version  the 
story  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker. 
McGraw-Hill,  $3 

NON -FICTION 

Two  Ladies  and  Letters 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  read- 
ing literary  biography  is  that  one 
becomes  involved  with  not  only 
one  person  but  a  whole  world  of 
familiar  literary  figures  seen  in  a 
new  light,  through  the  eyes— and 
often  through  the  very  illuminating 
words— of  the  subject  of  the  biogra- 
phy. In  any  case  two  striking  bi- 
ographies   of    two    women    utterly 
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the  basic  geographic,  historical,  political,  cultural  and 
economic  information  about  ALL  the  nations  of 
the    world    and    their   international    relationships. 
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THE  WORLDMARK  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA   OE    THE    NATIONS    is 

1 1 1 ■  i < 1 1 1 < -  in  the  publishing  field — 
a  revolutionary  idea  with  an  en- 
tirely new,  easy-to-use  format 
containing     numerous     unusual 

features  never  before  available 
in  any  encyelopedia.  It  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  fast-paeed  world  in  which 
We  live. 

Locate   and    compare   all    basic 
facts    at   a    glance    .    .    . 

The  basic  facts  about  every  nation  are 
given  under  50  numbered  headings  to  en- 
able you  to  compare  such  characteristics 
as  topography,  climate,  income  tax.  gov- 
ernment, health,  etc.,  easily  and  quickly. 
Each  nation  regardless  of  its  size,  wealth 
or  geographical  importance  receives  full 
treatment  under  these  headings.  Among 
the  contributors  are  leading  historians, 
economists,  political  scientists,  geog- 
raphers and  commercial  and  financial 
authorities. 

A    one-volume    world    encyclopedia 
that   every    American    family   can 
afford   to    own    and    enjoy    .    .    . 

THE  WORLDMARK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  THE  NATIONS  is  really  a  reference 
library  in  one  magnificent  volume.  Here 
is  the  basic  knowledge'  about  the  world 
you  live  in  that  you  and  the  members 
of  your  family  need  in  your  daily  activ- 
ities— in  the  home,  at  business,  and  at 
school.  The  facts  are  presented  so  clearly 
— the  descriptions  are  so  readable — 
specific  information  so  easy  to  locate — 
that  you  will  find  yourself  reading  and 
referring  to  this  beautifully  bound 
volume  time  and  time  again  in  the  years 
ahead. 


•   More   than    1,500 
fact-packed    pages 

•  Giant  size  volume,  8' 2"   x   11" 

•  Answers  all  your  questions  about  119 
nations 

•  Over  three    inches   thick 

•  Revolutionary    keying   system 

•  Complete  modern  atlas  includes  145 
specially  drawn  maps,  with  32  pages  in 
full    color 

•  More  than   600  tables 

•  Over  1  '  2   million  words 

•  First  complete  treatment  of  the  func- 
tions, organizations,  goals  and  achieve- 
ments   of    the    UN 

•  An  entirely  new,  up-to-the-minute,  au- 
thoritative   one-volume    encyclopedia 

I Ten    Days'    F.ee    Examination -| 

I   II  MU'KR  ,v   BROTHERS 

I     II    1      33rd    St.,  N.Y.    1<> 

I     Please      em I  II I     WORLDMARK    ENCYCLO- 

|     PEDIA   OF   THE    NATIONS.    II.   .,1    ihe   end   of    10 

I    days  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may  return  tlie 
book  .uwl  owe  nothing.  Otherwise  I  »ill  remit  $30.00 

J     plus    mailing    cliarjie-.    Or.    if    I    prefer.    1    \\<  ■ 

I    only  ST. 511   plus  mailing  charges  and   three   monthly 
installments  of  S7.S0  each. 
I    fJ~J   Bill  me  in  one  payment     O   Bill  me  in  installments 

I    x 

■    [Name 

|    Address 
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I    SAVK  !    If  yon  enclose  $30.00,   publisher  pay*  mail- 
in"     cost  i.     Same     return     privilege     and     full 
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by  Saul  K.  Padover 


A  unique  jontribution  to  American 
history  and  political  thought  —  a  study 
of  the  genius  of  America  through  the 
lives  and  works  of  its  greatest  men: 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Taylor,  Thoreau, 
Whitman.  William  James.  John  Dewey. 
Wilson,  both  Roosevelts,  Lincoln, 
Emerson  and  others.  S6.50 
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divergent  except  for  their  involve- 
ment in  the  world  of  letters  and 
that  involvement  utterly  different 
too,  have  recently  been  published. 

Cora  Crane,  bv  Lillian  Gilkes. 

In  the  three  brief  years  in  which 
Cora  Crane  was  the  common-law 
wife  of  the  young  author  of  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage  (Stephen 
Crane  died  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight),  they  counted  among  their 
friends  such  people  as  Henry  James, 
the  Joseph  Conrads.  the  H.  G. 
Wellses.  In  the  book  one  finds  stories, 
letters,  even  some  faded  photographs 
of  these  people  who  came  often  to 
their  ghost-haunted,  tumble-down 
castle,  Brede  Place,  in  Sussex  in 
1898.  All  this  is  interesting  but 
more  astonishing  is  the  driving 
force  of  the  small,  determined,  beau- 
tiful, redheaded  woman  fighting  to 
get  her  way  bv  most  unconventional 
methods  in  a  Victorian  society. 
Twice  married  and  once  divorced, 
she  was.  when  Crane  met  her,  run- 
ning a  hotel— the  Hotel  de  Dream— 
of  dubious  reputation,  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  Miss  Gilkes  starts  her 
story  there;  goes  backward  to  de- 
scribe the  origins,  and  then  con- 
tinues the  saga  of  this  woman  (a 
writer  herself)  whose  boast  was  that 
she  always  "lived  five  years  in  one" 
to  the  time  of  her  death.  On  the 
way  many  myths  about  her  are  ex- 
ploded but  the  very  truth  as  set 
down  here  has  the  quality  of  legend. 
Beside  his  wife.  Crane— for  all  his 
genius— seems  irresolute  and  small. 
Indiana.  S6.75 

Sara  Teasdale,  bv  Margaret  Haley 
Carpenter. 

This  is  the  biography  of  a  woman 
in  every  way,  except  in  the  intensity 
of  her  emotions,  the  opposite  of 
Cora  Crane.  Frail  and  retiring 
physically,  her  strength  and  her  hold 
over  her  friends  lay  in  her  percep- 
tion, her  absolute  integrity,  her 
gentleness  and  understanding.  Her 
poignant  lyrics  held  an  honored 
place  among  the  many  articulate 
voices  of  the  "twenties  and  "thirties, 
and  her  songs  brought  to  her  as 
friends  Harriet  Monroe,  John  Hall 
Wheelock,  the  Louis  Untermeyers, 
Edna  Millay,  Marguerite  Wilkinson, 
Carl  Sandburg.  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
and  most  particularly  Vachel  Lind- 
say.    Although   she   asked   that   her 


letters  never  be  published  and  her 
wish  has  been  largely  respected,  the 
uninhibited  outpourings  that  Vachel 
Lindsay  (who  loved  her  all  his  life) 
wrote  to  her  are  very  fully  excerpted 
here  and  from  them  one  understands 
clearly  the  other  half  of  the  relation- 
ship. One  gathers  also  from  these 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  almosl 
the  whole  tragic  picture  of  Lindsay's 
own  life  so  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
double  biography.  Even  without 
Miss  Teasdale's  letters,  since  so 
much  of  what  she  thought  and  felt 
found  its  way  into  her  poem,  it  is 
possible  under  the  guidance  of  her 
skillful  biographer  to  read  much  of 
her  life  in  her  own  words  and  in 
verse.  And  what  a  delight  that  is! 
The  book  is  the  work  of  a  woman 
who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  poet  and 
reading  it  is  an  informative  and 
pleasurable  experience  from  start  to 
finish,  a  long  and  lovely  poetic 
journey.  Schulte.  $7.50 

Architecture  in  America:  A  Photo- 
graphic History  from  the  Colonial 
Period  to  the  Present,  by  Wayne  An- 
drews. Introduction.  Russell  Lynes. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  give  the 
essence  of  this  beautiful  book  than 
to  quote  Russell  Lynes's  illuminat- 
ing introduction: 

Of  all  the  visual  arts  .  .  .  architec- 
ture has  in  some  ways  suffered  most 
from  the  camera.  .  .  .  \  building  is 
not.  as  so  main  photographers  seem 
to  think,  a  subject  for  an  "art" 
print.  It  is  an  object  to  be  walked 
around  and  through,  to  be  lived  in 
and  worked  in \s  his  own  dis- 
tinguished photographs  immediately . 
demonstrate.  Wayne  Vndrews  is  a 
man  who  has  walked  through  and 
around  the  buildings  he  has  been  at  ' 
such  pains  over  so  mam  years  to 
record. 

Atheneum,  $15 

American  Art  Museums  and  Galler- 
ies. An  Introduction  to  Looking, 
by   Eloise  Spaeth. 

DO  look  now.  The  chances  are 
there's  a  museum  at  your  elbow. 
Here  are  instructive,  lively  notes 
(with  many  illustrations)  on  eiglm- 
four  American  museums  with  in- 
formation on  their  purposes,  hours, 
facilities  (libraries  and  restaurants) 
and  many  anecdotes  about  donors 
and  acquisitions.  Mrs.  Spaeth  is  her- 
self a  collector  who  was  for  fifteen 
years    chairman    of    the    American 
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Federation  of  Arts'  Traveling  Service 
and  is  toil; iv  a  trustee  <>l  the  Federa- 
tion and  of  the  Archives  of  American 
Art.  This  is  an  invaluable  and  happy 
contribution  to  art  lovers  and  would- 
be  art  lovers  in  ever)  part  of  the 
country.  Harper,  S5.95 

Confessions  of  an  Art  Addict,  by 
Pegg)  Guggenheim.  Introduction  by 
Ufred  II.  Barr,  Jr. 

A  much  more  personal  and  in- 
formal approach  to  the  arts  (modern 
this  time)  emerges  from  this  bio- 
graphical story  of  the  poor  little  rich 
girl— granddaughter  of  Seligmans 
and  Guggenheims.  In  the  1930s,  "as 
an  amateur's  diversion,"  she  opened 
an  avant-garde  gallery  in  London 
and  has  been  a  serious  patron  of 
the  arts  ever  since.  As  Alfred  Barr 
says  in  his  introduction: 

Courage  and  vision,  generosity  and 
humility,  money  and  time,  a  strong 
sense  of  historical  significance,  as  well 
as  of  aesthetic  quality— these  are  fac- 
tors of  circumstance  and  character 
which  have  made  Peggy  Guggenheim 
an  extraordinary  patron  of  twentieth- 
century  art. 

She  has  no  literary  pretensions  and 
her  stories  of  her  life,  her  friends, 
her  collections  are  told  in  a  clipped, 
choppy  style  with  an  abrupt  charm 
of  its  own,  a  humorous  directness, 
and  a  disarming  simplicity.  Here  is 
a  sample,  a  part  of  her  conclusion: 

I  do  not  like  art  today.  I  think  it 
has  gone  to  hell,  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  attitude.  People  blame  me 
for  what  is  painted  today  because  I 
had  encouraged  and  helped  this  new 
movement  to  be  born.  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible. Eighteen  years  ago  there 
was  a  pure  pioneering  spirit  in 
\merica.  A  new  art  had  to  be  born— 
\bstract  Expressionism.  I  fostered  it. 
I  do  not  regret  it.  It  produced 
Pollock,  or  rather,  Pollock  produced 
it.  This  alone  justifies  my  efforts.  As 
to  the  others  I  don't  know  what  got 
into  them. 

Macmillan,  $4 

From  Harper's  into  Books 

Witty:  "Out  of  Town  With  a 
Show"  by  Jean  Kerr  (June  1960 
issue)  is  now  in  her  book  The  Snake 
Has  All  the  Lines.  Doubleday,  $3.50 

Witty  and  wise:  Eric  Larrabee's 
"Pornography  is  Not  Enough"  (No- 
vember I960  issue)  is  now  a  part  of 
his  book  The  Self-Conscious  Society: 


The  State  of  American  Culture  at 
Mid-Century.  Doubleday,  S3. 50 

Wiii\  and  wriggly:  Actually  none 
of  the  cartoons  and  drawings  which 
romi  I  fngerei  has  done  foi  us  in  the 
last  yeai  Ol  two  appear  in  his  new 
book  Horrible:  An  Account  of  the 
Sad  Achievements  of  Progress  but 
the  mad  spirit  is  identical. 

Atheneum,  $10 

FORECAST 

Africa 

The  new  publishers'  catalogues  for 
1961  are  only  just  beginning  to  come 
in  as  our  magazine  goes  to  press  but 
it  is  already  clearly  evident  that 
there  will  soon  be  on  the  market 
an  overwhelming  flood  of  books  to 
clear  away  our  ignorance  of  Africa. 
Houghton  Mifflin  is  publishing  in 
January  The  Shooting  at  Sharps- 
vine:  The  Agony  of  South  Africa,  by 
Bishop  Richard  Reeves  of  Johannes- 
burg, who  uses  the  story  of  the 
massacre  as  a  starting  place  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  apartheid  in  general.  In 
March  from  Van  Nostrand  will  come 
Africa  Speaks,  by  James  Duffy  and 
Robert  Manners;  Doubleday  has 
scheduled  for  April  Africa  A  to  Z: 
A  Guide  for  Travelers— Armchair 
and  Actual,  by  Robert  S.  Kane,  who 
"has  traveled  in  seventy  countries  on 
five  continents,  and  has  toured  Africa 
three  times";  and  the  Free  Press  of 
Glencoe,  Illinois,  has  announced  that 
David  Apter  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  be  general  editor  of  a 
five-volume  scholarly  work  to  be  pub 
lished  in  1962,  The  African  Encyclo- 
pedia. They  expect  to  have  a  list  of 
the  contributors  by  fall. 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  will 
have  its  share  in  the  new  enlighten- 
ment, for  both  books  in  its  double 
selection  for  January  concern  them- 
selves with  Africa.  One  is  Alan 
Moorehead's  illuminating  history, 
The  White  Nile  (Harper)  and  the 
other  is  Isak  Dinesen's  four  new 
short  stories  reviewed  above.  In 
February  the  club  forsakes  Africa  to 
choose  Ernest  K.  Gann's  new  book 
about  flying,  Fate  Is  the  Hunter  from 
Simon  k  Schuster,  but  in  March  it 
turns  back  again— with  Graham 
Greene's  A  Burnt-Out  Case— to  the 
Congo  (Viking).  The  dual  selection 
for  that  month  also  includes  China 
Court  by  Rumer  Godden  (Viking). 
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by  W.  G.  Hardy 

Volume  Four  of  the 

Canadian  History  Series 

Edited  by  Thomas  B.  Costain 

Jbqfo  "W  G.  Hardy  has  given  Can- 
W  ada's  formative,  decisive  years 
the  gusto  of  a  first-rate  novel  while 
sticking  scrupulously  to  the  facts  .  .  . 
All  the  big  moments  of  this  period  — 
the  brief,  dangerous  clash  with  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
Louis  Riel's  two  prairie  rebellions 
which  could  have  easily  turned  the 
Canadian  West  over  to  Manifest  Des- 
tiny, the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,. the  Yukon  gold  rush 
and  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  when 
Canada  felt  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Big 
Stick  —  are  told  here  as  stirring  drama 
.  .  .  Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  the  past 
perils,  narrow  escapes  and,  above  all, 
the  old  Canadian  instinct  in  action 
may  appear  as  history  but  is  really,  in 
deeper  meaning.a  contemporary  doc- 
ument .  .  .  Fiction  could  not  be  more 
exciting."  —  bruce  Hutchison,  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  $4.95 

Previously  published  in 

the  Canadian  History  Series 

Thomas  B.  Costain 
THE  WHITE  AND  THE  GOLD 

The  dramatic  history  of  Canada's  first  150 
years  and  the  men  who  shaped  them  — 
Champlain,  Cartier,  Frontenac,  La  Salle. 

$5.00 

Joseph  Lister  Rutledge 
CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT 

The  story  of  the  vast  struggle  for  empire 
between  France  and  England.  $5.00 

Thomas  H.  Raddall 
THE  PATH  OF  DESTINY 

A  stirring  drama  of  the  period  from  the 
battles  of  1812  to  the  birth  of  Canada's 
independence.  $5.00 

At  all  booksellers 
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THE SOUNDS  OF 


|  are  you  willing  to  listen? 

Five  thousand  persons  demon- 
strated against  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
in  San  Francisco  in  May  of  this 
year.  Their  concern  was  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights. 
Their  dissenting  voices  spoke 
in  your  interest — they  should 
be  heard.  Listen  and  under- 
stand why  they  are  being  joined 
by  others  across  the  nation. 
The  demonstrations  of  that 
week  were  recorded  along  with 
excerpts  of  testimony  and  have 
been  reproduced  on  a  12-inch 
Ip  recording  by  SLATE*,  a 
university  political  party  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights. 
Copies  of  this  recording  are 
available  to  you  now.  Are  you 
willing  to  listen? 


The  Sounds 
of  Protest 

12"  Ip  recording  $2 
3  for  $5,  prices  in- 
clude postage. 


send  check  or  money  order  (no  COD's)  to: 

SLATE  (Deot.  H) 
PO  Box  893 
Berkeley.  California 

Please  send  me  The  Sounds  of  Protest. 

Name 

Add  ress 

City,  Zone,  State 

□  Please  send records)  to  me  at  the 

above  address 
G  Please  send  a  record  each  to  the  names  below 


Name 

Address. 


City,  Zone.  State- 
Name 

Address 


City,  Zone,  State 

Enclosed  is  my  check/money  arder  for  $ 

•An  officially  recognized  student  political  party 
at  the  University  of  California 


JM  LJ  o  1  L<  in  the  round 


BY    DISCUS 


THE     REAL     NATIONALISTS 

Dvorak,  Sibelius,  and  Ives  receive 
fascinating  performances  in  neiv  re- 
cordings imbued  with  the  color  of  their 
homelands. 


TVTe  all  recognize  nationalism  in 
Y\^  music— the  elements  that  make 
Mussorgsky  so  unmistakably  Rus- 
sian, Verdi  so  unmistakably  Italian, 
Smetana  so  unmistakably  Czech.  Put- 
ting one's  finger  exactly  on  what  con- 
stitutes the  nationalism  is  another 
and  more  difficult  matter.  Virgil 
Thomson  once  defined  "American 
music"  as  music  written  by  an 
American.  He  is  ever  a  witty  man; 
but  is  John  Cage's  music  "Ameri- 
can"? Or  Leon  Kirchner's?  In  any 
country,  at  any  time,  there  are 
eclectics  whose  music  is  more  cosmo- 
politan than  national.  But  some 
composers,  even  when  hewing  to 
strict  academic  form,  can  no  more 
refrain  from  writing  nationalistic 
music  than  they  can  refrain  from 
breathing. 

The  major  nationalists  seem  to  be 
steeped  in  the  folk-song  elements  of 
their  country.  They  may  not  neces- 
sarily use  actual  folk  songs  in  their 
music,  but  their  thematic  invention 
is  such  that  folk  elements  are  always 
being  suggested.  Antonin  Dvorak  was 
such  a  composer,  and  nearly  e\n\- 
thing  he  wrote  stems  from  Bohemia. 
He  was  a  Czech,  and  proud  of  it:  and 
even  his  New  World  Symphony  is 
a  great  deal  more  Bohemian  than 
American. 

An  opportunity  of  examining 
some  almost  unknown,  but  large- 
scale,  Dvorak  has  recently  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Artia  record  company. 
This  organization  has  an  arrange- 
ment with  Artia  of  Czechoslovakia 
In  which  the  Czechoslovak  label  is 
being  made  available  in  this  coun- 
try.  Naturally  Artia  is  chock-full  of 
Dvorak  items,  including  the  uniiura- 


bered  svmphonies.  Dvorak  really 
composed  nine  symphonies  rather 
than  the  sequence  of  five  known  to 
Americans.  Three  symphonies  were 
published  posthumously,  and  one 
apparently  has  remained  unpub- 
lished. 

The  two  early  symphonies  cur- 
rently released  by  Artia  are  the 
E  flat  (Op.  10)  of  1873,  with  the 
Prague  Symphony  under  Vaclav 
Smetacek  (Artia  136;  *(S)136;  the 
asterisk  refers  here  and  below  to 
stereophonic  pressings);  and  the 
D  minor  (Op.  13)  of  1874  (Artia  137; 
*(S)I37),  with  the  same  orchestra  led 
bv  Vaclav  Neumann.  Both  of  these 
represent  the  "classical"  Dvorak,  in 
that  the  symphonies  attempt  to  be 
abstract  works  in  the  manner  of 
Brahms.  But  try  as  he  will  to  be 
classical,  Dvorak's  Czech  blood  fre- 
quently boils  over  into  snatches  that 


* 


are  out-and-out  nationalism.  Both 
of  these  symphonies  are  fine  works, 
especially  the  E  flat,  with  its  big,  soar- 
ing themes  and  rich  orchestration. 
They  are  worth  investigation. 

Three  of  the  five  numbered  sym- 
phonies—the familiar  ones  in  D 
minor  (No.  2),  G  (No.  4),  and  E 
minor  (No.  5,  "From  the  New 
World")— have  been  assembled  in  a 
three-disc  album  as  presented  by 
George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Or- 
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chestra  (Epic  SC  6038;  *BSC  109). 
The  recorded  sound  is  brilliant. 
Szell  is  the  most  authoritative  of 
Dvorak  interpreters,  his  orchestra  is 
brilliant,  and  thus  anybod)  looking 
lor  Dvorak's  three  besi  symphonies 
in  one  package  can  stop  righl  here. 

One  other  Dvorak  album  is  worth 
mention,  a  three  disi  recording  of 
his  opera  The  Devil  and  Kale  (Artia 
\1  ,PO  SI).  The  chances  are  that 
this  work  has  never  been  done  in 
America.  It  is  one  ol  the  composer's 
strongly  nationalist^  efforts:  .1  jolly, 
lusty,  colorful  opera— a  "fairy-tale 
opera,"  Dvorak  called  it— that  be- 
longs on  the  shelves  of  a  record 
library  alongside  of  Smetana's  Bar- 
tered Bride.  The  performance,  with 
singers  from  the  Prague  National 
Theatre  conducted  by  Zdcnck  Chala- 
bala.  sounds  as  authentic  as  one 
could  desire.  None  of  the  singers  is 
of  major-league  caliber,  but  they 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  music  so 
idiomatically  and  with  such  en- 
thusiasm that  criticism  becomes  su- 
perfluous. 

The  Gypsy  Approach 

Music  of  two  other  nationalists- 
Sibelius  of  Finland  and  Ives  of 
America— has  been  recorded.  The 
former's  Violin  Concerto,  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  works,  has  come  out 
in  two  editions— one  with  Jascha 
Heifetz  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
under  Walter  Hendl  (Victor  LM 
2435;  *LSC  2435),  the  other  with 
David  Oistrakh  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  Eugene  Ormandy 
(Columbia  ML  5492;  *MS  6157).  The 
Columbia  disc  contains  another 
Sibelius  work,  The  Siuan  of  Tuonela. 

What  a  difference  between  these 
two  violinists  and  their  approach  to 
the  music!  Heifetz,  who  has  recorded 
the  work  several  times  before,  is  all 
strength,  brilliance,  and  even  aus- 
terity. Oistrakh's  performance  by 
comparison  sounds  almost  devious. 
He  approaches  the  work  as  a  violin 
concerto,  while  Heifetz  approaches 
it  as  a  piece  of  music  in  which  the 
violin  happens  to  figure.  With 
Oistrakh  the  listener  is  always  con- 
scious of  the  instrument;  with  Hei- 
fetz, of  the  music.  Oistrakh  uses  a 
heavy  vibrato,  a  lot  of  sliding,  and 
an  altogether  gypsy  approach.  He  is 
a  powerhouse  of  an  instrumentalist, 
but  next  to  the  Heifetz  performance 
he  tends  to  sound  almost  feminine 


"Tremendous  is  the  word... tremendous  in  power, 
tremendous  in  reproductive  scope  which  takes  the  measure 
of  Richter's  pianism.  Better  than  any  previous 
reproduction"  —  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
Sviutoslav  Richter  performs  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto  No.  2, 
with  Leinsdorf  and  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Living  Stereo  and  Monaural  # ^'- HCA  \  K  TO  1 1 


Leaves  of  Grass 

by  WALT  WHITMAN 

A   NEW   AUDIO   BOOK   ALBUM 

Inspiring  and  penetrating  is  this  new  Audio 
Book  containing  64  of  Whitman's  most  ex- 
pressive poems!  Dan  O'Herlihy  reads  this 
album  in  flawless  fashion!  Listen  to  these 
brilliant  writings;  they'll  be  the  standouts  of 
your  library! 

6  Ultra-Microgroove  16  rpm  Records-$6.95 
At  Better  Book  and  Music  Stores  Every- 
where—  Write  For  Complete  1960-61 
Catalog  — TODAY! 

*"Poels  are  the  hierophants  of  an  unappre- 
hended inspiration  .  .  ."  (SHELLEY) 

AUDIO  BOOK  COMPANY 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
"Great  Literature  in  High-Fidelity" 


Tamerlane's  Samarkand. 


St.  Basil's  in  Moscow. 


IF  YOU'RE   AN   ADVENTURER   AT  HEART,  YOU'tL 
LOVE   MAUPINTOUR'S   1961   TOURS  TO   THE 

Soviet  Union 

and  Eastern  Europe. 

INTRIGUED  BY  UNUSUAL  PLACES?  Like  to  get  off 
the  beaten  path  on  your  holiday  abroad?  The 
Maupintour  1961  Travel  Guide  is  filled  with 
unique  escorted  tours  planned  to  fit  anyone's 
time  and  budget.  And  you  travel  in  comfort  and 
safety  throughout  the  world  with  congenial  holi- 
day companions.  Listed  are  some  of  these  un- 
usual tours. 

EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  USSR  TOURS:  ■  Southeast- 
ern Europe:  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia.  ■  4  Nations:  Berlin,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  ■  Scandinavia/Eastern 
Europe  Companion.  ■  Eastern  Europe  Adventure: 
comprehensive,  75  days.  ■  Collegiate/Teacher: 
Central  Europe,  Balkans,  USSR.  "Soviet  Union  by 
Air:  USSR,  Berlin,  Vienna.  ■  Cities  of  Central 
Asia  by  Air:  Samarkand,  Tashkent.  Bukhara,  Alma 
Ata  plus  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  ■  Central  Europe/ 
Balkans:  Berlin  to  Istanbul  plus  Mediterranean 
and  Dalmatian  Coast  cruise. 
FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  of  Maupintour's  56  page 
Travel  Guide,  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  to 
Neil     Mecaskey,    Jr.,    Maupintour,  »\»*-"  .',?•%. 

400   Madison  Ave.,   New  York  17,  N.  Y.     ^  ASTJt  u 

Maupintour 


World  of 

Wonderful 

Music  on 

Epic 

Records 

THE 

CONCERTGEBOUW 

ORCHESTRA  OF 

AMSTERDAM 
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one  of  the  world's  great 
ensembles  will  make  a  coast- 
to-coast  tour  of  the  United 
States  this  Spring.  Heralding 
its  arrival,  Epic  presents 
a  new  release: 

JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  BACH: 
SINFONIA  in  B-Flat  Major;  SIN- 
FONIA  in  D  Major;  HANDEL: 
WATER  MUSIC  SUITE.  Eduard 
van  Bemum,  Conductor.  LC  3749 
BC  1112*   - 

Other  recent  Concertgebouw 
recordings  include*: 

GRIEG:  TWO  ELEGIAC  MELO- 
DIES; PEER  GYNT— SUITES  1 
and  2 — Eduard  van  Beinum  and 
Jean  Fournet,Conductors.  LC  3732 
BC  1099* 

BERLIOZ:  LOVE  SCENE  from 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET;  Three  ex- 
cerpts from  DAMNATION  OF 
FAUST;  MENDELSSOHN:  CALM 
SEA  AND  PROSPEROUS  VOY- 
AGE OVERTURE— Antal  Dorati, 
Conductor.    LC  3723  BC  1094* 

•Stereoram.  ^gaMI/W^J 

®    Epic' .  Miru  Reg  -CBS"  I  M   Printed  in  U.  S.  (V 


and  tricky.  Heifetz  is  heard  at  his 
very  best  in  this  recording:  and 
Heifetz  at  his  best  is  still  the  greatest 
living  violinist. 

Blazing  Conviction 

Many  consider  Charles  Ives  the 
only  real  American  nationalist  (in 
the  sense  that  Dvorak  and  the  Rus- 
sian Five  were  nationalists).  His 
Second  Symphony,  an  amazing  work. 
can  be  studied  in  a  Columbia  record- 
ing by  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  (Columbia 
KL  5489;  *KS  6155).  Ives,  a  part- 
time  composer  (he  was  in  the  in- 
surance business),  composed  this 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
more  one  hears  it,  the  more  fascinat- 
ing it  sounds. 

The  music  is  a  weird  jumble  of 
folk  melodies,  hymn  tunes,  Civil 
War  tunes,  national  airs  ("Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  occupies  a 
prominent  place),  and  what  have 
you.  But  none  of  it  is  handled  in  a 
self-conscious  manner.  Ives  is  not 
saving,  "Look  how  American  am  I." 
He  uses  this  material  simply,  natu- 
rally, and  without  affectation  because 
it  is  a  part  of  him.  His  music  sounds 
revolutionary  and  is  revolutionary; 
he  was  one  of  the  great  innovators. 

But  the  message  in  all  of  Ives' 
music  is  simple,  no  matter  how  com- 
plex the  treatment.  The  Second 
Symphony  is  one  of  the  easier  Ives 
works  to  listen  to,  for  outside  of  a 
delirious  pile-up  of  polytonality  at 
the  end  of  the  last  movement,  it  is 
quiet,  flowing,  and  quite  consonant. 
He  was  to  American  music  what 
Whitman  was  to  American   poetry. 


It  may  be  that  he  was  eccentric,  and 
that  his  music,  because  of  the 
ferocious  problems  it  poses  the  per- 
former, will  never  make  much  head- 
way. But  more  and  more  he  is 
emerging  as  the  most  important 
American  composer.  He  had  some- 
thing to  sav  and  he  said  it  his  own 
way,  with  blazing  conviction,  fre- 
quent wit,  and  a  homespun  quality. 

An   Obvious  Transplant 

A  comparison  of  his  Second  Sym- 
phony with  Ernest  Bloch's  America. 
recorded  by  Leopold  Stokowski  and 
the  Symphony  of  the  Air  (Vanguard 
1056;  *2065),  is  rather  interesting, 
ami  it  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween pure  nationalism  and  super- 
imposed nationalism.  Bloch  wanted 
to  write  a  piece  of  music  in  honor 
of  America.  And  so  he  composed  a 
three-movement  work,  in  1927,  that 
is  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem  telling 
the  story  of  this  country  from  the 
Pilgrims  through  the  year  1926. 
Bloch  used  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can folk  tunes  for  the  score  (on  this 
record  the  voice  of  the  late  composer 
is  heard  discussing  his  composition 
and  American  folk  music),  just  as 
Ives  did  in  the  Second  Symphony. 

There  the  resemblance  ends.  Bloch 
was  a  fine,  perhaps  a  great,  composer, 
but  his  entire  musical  outlook  is 
European.  He  could  quote  folk  ma- 
terial  but  it  was  an  obvious  trans- 
plant. His  America,  a  sincere  and 
moving  piece  of  music,  is  anything 
but  American.  Whereas  Ives  could 
almost  be  a  synonym  for  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  There  was  no  Swiss-Ger- 
man accent  to  his  musical  speech. 


AND     ALSO... 

Falla:  Seven  Popular  Spanish  Songs. 
Teresa  Berganza.  mezzo-soprano  (Lon- 
don 5517,  monophonic;  OS  25113, 
stereophonic). 

\  new  voice,  and  a  fine  one.  Berganza 
lias  color,  temperament,  and  control— a 
fine  combination.  Other  Spanish  songs 
are  heard  on  this  disc. 


Liszt:  Piano  Concerto  in  E  fiat;  Hun- 
garian Fantasv;  Mephisto  Waltz.  Jorge 
Bolet,  piano,  and  Symphony  ol  tin  \n 
conducted  1>\  Robert  Irving  (Everest 
6062,  mono;  3062,  stereo). 


Powerhouse  performances,  in  which 
Bolet's  bravura  mechanism  also  has  a 
musical  meaning.  In  short,  the  inter- 
put. it  ions  are  not  only  technically  ex- 
pert but  emotionally  satisfying. 

Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  2;  Four  Slavonic 
Dances.  Bernard  Haitink  and  Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra  (Epic  LC  3668,  mono; 
BC  1070.  stereo). 

Rich-sounding,  beautifully  organized 
conducting  from  a  new  name.  Haitink 
is  a  young  Dutch  conductor  who,  if  this 
disc  is  any  indication,  should  develop 
into  an  important  figure. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 
IN  HARPERS 


THE  DANGER  BEFORE 
M  \RTIN  LUTHER  KING 

One  of  America's  most  talented 
novelists  writes  a  moving,  intimate, 
and  controversial  portrait  of  Dr. 
King  as  he  confronts  a  crisis  of 
decision  over  his  future  role  as  a 
Negro  leader. 

By  James  Bahluin 


CAN  DE  GAULLE  AVOID 
CIVIL  WAR? 

By  the  lime  this  article  is  pub- 
lished the  perilous  situation  in 
Algeria  may  have  toppled  still  an- 
other French  government.  What 
are  de  Gaulle's  plans?  What  are 
his  chances  of  success? 

By  George  Steiner 


AIR.  JUSTICE  BLACK  AND 
THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

His  dissenting  opinions  are  prod- 
ding American  lawyers  (and  some 
of  his  colleagues)  into  the  liveliest 
legal  debate  in  many  a  year. 

By  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr. 
of  the  Yale  Law  School 

ALSO  .  .  . 

San t ha  Rama  Rail,  Garrett  Mat- 
tingly,  Paul  Goodman,  Maurice 
Druon. 


JAZZ  notes 


Eric  Larrabee 


BIZET     GOES     TO     TOWN 

Back  in  the  dear,  dead  days  when  they 
used  to  argue  about  whether  the 
( lassii  s  should  <>i  should  nol  be  "swung," 
Deems  raylor  uttered  the  last  word  on 
the  subject.  II  Bach  couldn't  stand  it, 
he  said,  there  was  less  to  him  than  had 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Now  the  argu- 
ment is  over,  so  well  forgotten  that  jazz 
records  based  on  "classics"  are  no  news 
whatever^  and  an  enjoyable  form  of  wit 
runs  the  risk  of  being  ignored. 

The  idea  is  essentially  a  sound  one. 
What  better  melodies  to  play  against 
than  those  familiar  in  a  different  con- 
text*- What  better  frame  of  mind  than 
the  thumb  placed  lightly  to  the  nose? 
The  fact  is  that  Ellington's  Sugar  Plum 
Fairy  ("Sugar  Rum  Cherry"),  and  most 
ol  Vessel's  Carmen,  are  quite  funny. 
Rogers  manages  to  maintain  better-than- 
even  competition,  not  to  say  a  slight 
lead,  while  Swinging  at  the  Opera  is 
equally  light-footed,  equally  at  home  in 
both  worlds. 

One  other  thing  remains  to  be  said 
about  the  Everest  record.  It  is  an  ex- 
it. i\  aidant  example  of  the  purblind,  self- 
destrucgive  merchandising  that  still 
blights  decent  jazz  performances.  I  am 
sure  there  are  reasonable  numbers  of 
people  who  can  recognize  themes  from 
the  major  operas,  and  might  have  liked 
to  hear  them  in  jazz  versions.  There  also 
may  be  a  comparable  number  who  ad- 
mire \1  "Jazzbo"  Collins,  and  follow  his 
direction  in  matters  of  taste.  But  they 
are  not  the  same  people. 

Fred  Karli-n  was  presumably  in  earnest 
about  his  arrangements,  and  the  or- 
chestra under  his  direction  consisted  of 
serious  and  able  musicians.  To  have 
the  performance  "presented"  by  Jazzbo 
Collins,  and  annotated  in  hyperthyroid 
disk-jockey  humor,  was  to  alienate  both 
audiences  at  once.  Everest  was  cynically 
saying  that  in  effect  it  didn't  know  how 
to  sell  this  record  except  by  faking  it. 


The  Nutcracker  Suite.  Ellington,  Stray- 
horn,  Tchaikovsky.  Duke  Ellington  and 
his  Orchestra.  Columbia  CL  1541.  The 
Swingin'  Nutcracker.  Arranged  and  con- 
ducted by  Shorty  Rogers.  RCA  Victor 
LPM-2110. 

Carmen.  Adapted  by  Barney  Kessel. 
Contemporary  M  3563.  Al  "Jazzbo"  Col- 
lins presents  Swinging  at  the  Opera. 
Arrangements  and  orchestra  conducted 
by  Fred  Karlin.    Everest  LPBR  5097. 


A 

World  of 
Wonderful 
Music  on 
Epic 
Records 

GEORGE  SZELL 

conducting 

THE  CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA 


"the  Rolls  Royce  of  the 
orchestra  world,/  in  a 
magnificent  interpretation 
of  Dvorak's  Second 
Symphony . . . 

DVORAK:  SYMPHONY  No.  2  in  D 
minor — The  Cleveland  Orch.,  George 
Szell,  Cond.  /LC  3748  BC  1111* 

Other  New  Epic  Releases: 

KODALY:  HARY  JANOS  SUITE; , 
LISZT :    HUNGARIAN   RHAPSO- 
DIES Nos.  1  and  2— Tibor  Paul  con- 
ducting the  Vienna  Symphony  Orch. 
LC  3752  BC  1114* 

MUSIC  FOR  A  GOLDEN  FLUTE^ 
— GRIFFES:  Poem;  FOOTE:  A 
Night  Piece;  HANSON:  Serenade; 
HONEGGER:  Concerto  da, Camera 
— Maurice  Sharp,  Flute; The  Cleve- 
land Sinfonietta,  Louis.Liane,  Cond. 
LC  3754  BC  1116* 

Coming  Next  Month— 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN:  THE 
FOUR  SYMPHONIES;  THE 
PIANO  CONCERTO— George  Szell 
conducting  The  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
with'Leon  Fleisher,  Pianist. 
SC  6039  BSC  110* 

The  first  complete  stereo  set  of  the 
Schumann  symphonies  and  piano 
concerto  in  superb  recordings. 

•Stereorama 


®   Epic' .  Marca  Ren.   CBS   T.  M.  Printed  in  U.  S.  A 


A  Most  Unique  Offer  from  the  Angel 
Record  Club  to  Prospective  New  Members... 


CHOOSE 


v. 


747.  CALLAS  PORTRAYS  PUC- 
CINI HEROINES,  favorite 
arias  from  operas  Marion 
Lescaut,  Butterfly,  Boheme. 
Turandot,  others.         $4.98. 


750.    VIENNA  ON    PARA-c. 

Julius  Herrmann  conducts  the 
Oeutschmeister  Band,  with 
soloists  and  choir,  in  gay 
waltzes,  folk  songs,  operetta 
favorites.  $4.98. 


ANY  FOUR 
ALBUMS 


702.   THE  SCOTS   GUARDS 

The  Regimental  Band  aid 
Massed  Pipers  in  pulse- 
quickening  marches,  reels. 
strathspeys  5498. 


RETAIL  VALUE    UP   TO   $19.92 


Pay  Only  99* 


Plus  a  small 

charge  for 

postage,  packing 

and  mailing 


...when  you  become  a  Trial  Member  of  the  Angel 
Record  Club  and  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  six  future 
selections  during  the  next  12  months 


.J'l; 


rS 


played  by  the 

Orchestra,  conducted  by 

Herbert  Von  Kara, an     $4.98. 


tes 


749.  VERDI  OPERA  CHO 
RUSES.  La  -:i  ■  - 
from  Trovalore.  Tramata 
Aid*.  Otello,  Ernani.  I  Lam 
bardi,  Nabucco.  $4.96 


S738  Beethoven:  PIANO 
CONCERTO  NO.  4.  Russia's 
famed  Emu  diets  is  soloist 
with  the  PhiiharmoRia  Orch. 
$4  98    Stereo  $5  98. 


725.  SORCERERS  APPREN- 
TICE J  MlSE  Suite  from 
THE  THREE  CORNERED  HAT; 
-CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY.  4 
exciting  great  works.  $4.98. 


S734.  Tchaikovsky:  SYM- 
PHONY NO.  4.  A  superb  per- 
formance by  Constantm  Sil- 
1  !Me  Phiinarmonia 
Orch.      $4.98,  Stereo  $5.98. 


"In  masterful  use  of  reproductions,  Angel  holds  the  lead."  —  NEWSWEEK 


rp 


S73I.  Sibelius:  SYMPHONY 
HO.  2.  Powerfully  played  by 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra, 
Paul  Kletiki  conducting 
J4.9J;  Stereo  $5.98 


717.  Khatchaturian:  VIOIIN 
CONCERTO.  Davit)  Oistrakh 
plays,  the  composer  con- 
ducts,  in  a  darning,  unfor. 
gettable  performance  $4  98. 


745.  Chopin:  8  MAZURKAS, 
3  POLONAISES.  Witold  Mal- 
cuzynski  at  the  piano  in 
fiery  renditions  of  11  nota- 
ble works.  54  98 


739.  Cries;:  PIANO  CON- 
CERTO; Schumann:  PIANO 
CONCERTO.  Brilliantly  played 
by  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Philharmonia  Orch        S4  98 


S727.  FIRE-BIRD;  CHIL- 
D1IHS  GAMES:  MOTHER 
COOSE  SUITE.  3  exciting 
works  by  Stravinsky,  Bizet. 
Ravel.   (4.98;   Stereo  55  98. 


776  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
POLOVTSIAN  DANCES,  NICHT 
ON  BALD  MOUNTAIN.  3  great 
works  by  Tchaikovsky.  Bor- 
odin.  MOuSSOrgsky         $4.98. 


743.  Stravinsky:  PETROUCH 
KA.  The  complete  score  ( 
the  famous  baltet.  Efren 
Kurtz  conducts  the  Philhar 
monia  Orchestra.  54.98 


:■' 


S700  SOVIET  ARMY  CHORUS 
&  8AN0.  200  thundering 
male  voices  sing  Russian 
folk  ballads  and  army  songs. 
$4.98;  Stereo  $5.98. 


"Extremely  high  standard ...  colorful  in  sound,  the  surf  aces  perfect."  —  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


ANGEL      RECORD     CLUB    Dept.  2033,   Scranton  5,  Pennsylvania 


SEND  ME-AT  ONCE-THESE  FOUR  ALBUM; 

(RETAIL  VALUE  UP  TO  $19.92). 


All  you  will  bill  me  is  99«  plus  a  small  charge  for  postage,  packing  and  mailing. 


Please  accept  my  application  for  trial 
membership  in  the  Angel  Record  Club.  As  a 
member  I  agree  to  buy  six  additional  records 
during  the  next  12  months,  from  over  100 
superb  albums  to  be  offered.  For  these  albums 
—by  the  world's  great  artists,  flawlessly  repro- 
duced at  the  height  of  their  artistry— I  will  pay 
the  usual  retail  price  of  S4.98  (for  monaural) 
and  $5.98  (for  stereo),  plus  a  small  charge  for 
postage,  packing  and  .nailing  7  days  after  I 
receive  each  album. 

You  will  send  me— FREE— each  month  the 
illustrated  Angel  Record  Club  Review  (The 
Stylus)  which  pictures  and  describes  the 
monthly  selections  and  alternate  selections. 
Whenever  I  want  the  monthly  selection  I  need 

No-Risk  Guarantee:    If  not  delighted 
within  7  days  and  my  membership  will 


do  nothing;  it  will  be  sent  to  me  automatically. 
But  if  1  wish  any  of  the  other  selections— or 
wish  no  record  at  all  that  month— I  will  notify 
the  Club  on  the/form  always  provided.  I  will 
purchase  at  least  one  record  every  two  months. 

BONUS  ALBUMS  will  be  given  to  me  at 
the  rate  of  one  12-inch  album  for  every  two 
that  1  buy,  after  my  agreed  upon  six  future 
selections.  /  trill  select  my  own  BOWS  AL- 
BUMS from  a  distinguished  and  outstanding 
list  of  Angel  Albums— considered  the  world 
over  as  denoting  music  for  the  connoisseur. 

1  may  cancel  my  membership  anytime  after 
buying  six  additional  records.  (Only  one  mem- 
bership per  family.) 

,   I  will  return  these  FOUR  ALBUMS 
be  cancelled  without  further  obligation. 


□  Check  here  if  you  own  a 
STEREO  record  player  and  agree 
to  buy  your  six  future  selection.* 
in  stereo  which  the  Club  sells  for 
$1.00  more  than  monaural.  Then 
the  4  records  you  have  chosen 
marked  "S"  will  be  sent  to  you 
in  STEREO  with  a  bill  for  only 
$1.00  more  (Total:  $1,911). 
BONUS  ALBUMS  and  future 
selections  will  also  be  in  stereo 
NOTE:  Stereo  records  can  be 
played  only  on  stereo  equipment. 


PRINT  NAME 


CITY ZONE  . 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  We  will  bill  you.  Slightly  higher  in  Canada:  Angel  Record  Club  of 
Canada,  1184  Castlefield  Ave..  Toronto  19,  Out.  If  you  wish  to  join  through  in  ANGEL 
KECOIII)  DEALER  authorized  to  solicit  club  subscriptions,  write  his  name  in  margin. 


748  SCHUBERT  SONGS  Die- 
trich Fischer. D.eskao  sings 
8  charming  Schubert  songs, 
Iran  the  gay  anfl  buoyant  to 
the  deeply  tragic         S4  9S. 


S733.  Prokofiev;  STMPHONV 
NO-  5.  A  stunning  rendition 
by  Thomas  Schippers  with 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
S4.9B;  Stereo  S5  98 


"Faidtless  sound"  —  HIGH  FIDELITY 


$740.    Tchaikovsky 

CONCERTO     MentS 
VIOLIN  CONCERTO 


$4  96.  Stereo  $5  96. 


729,  BerhOI;  SYMPH0N1E 
FANTASTIQUE,  A  striking  in. 
terpretation  by  Herbert  Von 
Karajan  and  the  Philhar. 
monia  Orchestra.  $4.98. 


724.  NUTCRACKER  SUITE; 
WATER  MUSIC  SUITE.  Two 
favorite  works  by  Herbert  Von 

Karajan  conducting  the  Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra      $4.98. 


"As  smooth  as  silk'  -THE  NEW  YORKER 


S74! 

Prokofiev:    CINDER- 

736.    Mozart:    4    HORN    CON- 

728. WAGNER  OPERA  SELEC- 

CERTOS. Virtuoso  pieces 

TIONS.    The    Berlin    Philhar- 

flawlessly performed  by  Den- 

monic  plays  fannhauser.  The 

contfu 

cts  the  Royal   Philhar- 

nis   Bram  with   the   Philhar- 

Flying Dutchman,  Gotterdam- 

mom 

$4.98;  Stereo  $$.98. 

monia  Orchestra.           $4.98. 

flierung.                        $4.98. 

\cx<  lime  you  lake  a  vacation,  uncomplicate  your  life. 

*  .    .    „  ..  .  ,  n  i      •   • u. 


iet  out  of  glamorous  Paris.  Drive  your  car  onto  that  amazing 
French  train  that  beds-down  cars  as  well  as  drivers  and  then 
;peeds  to  the  South.  Disembark  at  Avignon  in  the  heart  of  lazy, 
junrrj  Provence  and  drive  a  leisurely  pace  through  provincial 
WTZ0   n„.v,nn  Franrp  and  a  lot  of  relaxed,  sunburned  towns. 


This  is  France's  artists'  country.  Music's  ever)  where.  And  i 
photograph  von  take  is  an  impressionist  painting.  You  can  shed 
your  coat  and  tie,  here.  You  can  bicycle  and  keep  your  dignity. 
You  can  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  wine  and  cheese  and 
bouillabaisse.  You  c^n  fall  in  love.  here.  Yon  can  even  stay  forever. 


I 


s* 


/ 


r 


SAKS     FIFTH     A  \ 


Luxurious  adventure — a  drain  of  Drambuie 

Moment  of  moments  .  .  .  cordial  of  cordials  .  .  .  a  dram  of  Drambuie !  Made  with 

* 

a  base  of  finest  Scotch  whisky,  Drambuie  is  truly  a  luxurious  adventure.  Origi- 
nally the  personal  liqueur  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  Drambuie  has  been  made  in 
Scotland  since  1745  from  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie's  secret  recipe.  Enjoy  Drambuie 
in  the  traditional  cordial  glass — or  on  the  rocks,  with  twist  of  lemon  peel  if  desired. 


«  «    n    r\    r>    t 


Drambuie 

Tlic  cordial  with  the  Si  otch  whisky  base 


80   PROOF* 
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THE  DANGEROUS  ROAD  BEFORE 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING      James  Baldwin 
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Can 

de  Gaulle 

Avoid 

Civil 

War? 

George 
Steiner 


Hoodlum 

Priest 

and 

Respectable 

Convicts 

William 
Krasner 


r.  Justice 
Black, 
the 

Supreme 
Court, 


Surgery 
for 

Strokes 

Leonard 
Engel 


the  Bill 
of  Rights 

Charles  L 
Black,  Jr. 


America's  new  Saturn  space  vehicle  will  take  off  hundreds  of  times  inside  IBM  computers  before  reaching  the 
hing  pad.  It  took  more  than  a  thousand  test  firings  to  develop  the  V-2  rocket.  Yet  only  10  research 
firings  are  scheduled  for  Saturn  —  a  rocket-powered  vehicle  vastly  more  intricate.  «  The  difference  will  be  made  up 
in  simulated  flights  on  two  IBM  7090  computers  recently  delivered  to  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  t  Saturn  is  designed  to  send  payloads 
of  tons  into  orbits  around  the  earth,  to  the  moon  and  back,  and  deep  into  outer  space.  These  trips  can  be  simulated  on 
IBM  computers  in  a  matter  of  hours,  using  mathematical  equations  to  calculate  results  of  the  "flight."  Huntsville  scien- 
tists say  the  simulated  flights  will  save  years  of  time  and  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  business  as  well  as  science, 
problems  made  up  of  many  complex  parts  can  frequently  be  solved  with  IBM  computers  and  data  processing  systems. 


IBM 


how  to  circle  the  moon  without  leaving  the  earth 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The  Bell  System  will  spend 
2Jh  billion  dollars  for 
new  equipment,  new  services 
and  new  ideas  this  year 
to  grow  with  America 


That's  a  lot  of  money. 

But  the  Bell  System  has  been  in- 
vesting in  additional  plant  at  a  high 
rate  jor  the  past  five  years. 

With  those  dollars,  during  that  time, 
we've  opened  up  some  far-reaching 
frontiers. 

For  example; 

We  put  nearly  15  million  more 
telephones  into  service.  We  added 
facilities  for  a  billion  more  Long  Dis- 
tance calls  a  year. 

We  bounced  telephone  calls  off  the 
oon  and  Echo  I  as  a  prelude  to  a 
jrld-wide  satellite  communication 
7stem. 

We  developed  Data-Phone  service 
)  that  electronic  business  machines 

n  "talk"  to  each  other  over  regular 
.■lephone  lines.  (Some  day,  machines 
ill  do  more  talking  than  people! ) 

We  extended  Direct  Distance  Dial- 
lg  so  that  more  than  half  our  cus- 


tomers can  dial  their  own  Long  Dis- 
tance calls  quickly  and  easily. 

We  introduced  the  lovely  little 
Princess  phone  that  lights  up  for  easy 
dialing— and  the  Call  Director  tele- 
phone that  gives  business  a  versatile, 
efficient  intercom  system  in  one  com- 
pact instrument. 

More  Advances  Ahead 

We're  testing  pushbutton  phones 
that  are  faster  than  dialing— and  an 
Electronic  Central  Office  that  provides 
telephone  services  never  known  before. 

We're  launching  Bellboy— a  small 
pocket  receiver  that  tells  you  when 
someone  wants  to  reach  you  on  the 
phone. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  notable 
new  products  and  services  from  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  being  made 
available  for  nation-wide  use. 

Our  job  is  BIG— and  growing  at  a 


fantastic  rate.  Right  in  the  midst  of 
America's  population  explosion,  tele- 
phones have  been  multiplying  faster 
than  people! 

More  Capital  Needed 

To  meet  this  demand  ...  to  improve 
and  extend  your  service  .  .  .  takes  dol- 
lars by  the  billions.  And  investors  wil' 
continue  to  put  up  the  billions  only 
if  they  expect  to  be  reasonably  well 
paid  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Only  with  continued  adequate  earn- 
ings can  we  conduct  the  research  and 
plan  the  orderly  expansion  that  keep 
the  quality  of  your  telephone  service 
going  up  —  while  holding  the  price  of 
it  down.  All  these  things  benefit  the 
telephone  user,  of  course. 

But,  in  addition,  those  dollars  gener- 
ate local  jobs  and  opportunities  — add 
to  national  progress  and  prosperity  — 
and  further  advance  the  finest,  fastest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 


FREDERICK  R.  KAPPEL,  PRESIDENT 
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BRAHMS  AND  BERNSTEIN 

Bernstein's  first  Brahms  recording 
-the  Symphony  No.  1— is  majestic 
and  muscular,  incisive  and  invig- 
orating. Bernstein  also  bestows  his 
characteristic  grace  and  affection 
on  Handel's  joyous  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,"  a  choral  tribute 
(with  verses  by  Dryden)  to  the 
patron  saint  of  music. 

HANDEL:  ODE  FOR  ST.  CECI- 
LIA'S DAY  /  MS  6206  /  ML  5606' 
BRAHMS:  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN 
C  MINOR  /  MS  3602  /  ML  6202* 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC, 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN, 
CONDUCTOR 
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WALTER'S  SCHUBERT 

The  great  symphonies  of  Schubert 
-the  Fifth,  Eighth  ("Unfinished") 
and  Ninth-are  newly  added  to  the 
treasury  of  stereo  recordings  by 
Bruno  Walter,  poet  of  conductors. 

SCHUBERT:  THE  GREAT  SCHU- 
BERT SYMPHONIES  /  BRUNO 
WALTER  CONDUCTING  THE  CO- 
LUMBIA SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA /  M2S  618  /  M2L  269* 
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"OnTheTown" 
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"ON  THE  TOWN" 
REVISITED 

A  buoyant  Broadway  smash  of  the 
Forties  is  revived  in  a  fresh-as- 
paint  full-length  recording  that  re- 
unites stars  of  the  original  cast- 
comedienne  Nancy  Walker,  lyri- 
cist-singers Adolph  Green  and 
Betty  Comden.  A  special  attrac- 
tion: composer  Leonard  Bernstein 
conducts. 

"ON  THE  TOWN"  WITH  NANCY 
WALKER,  BETTY  COMDEN, 
ADOLPH  GREEN,  JOHN  REAR- 
DON  /  MUSIC  COMPOSED  AND 
CONDUCTED  BY  LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN  /  OS  2028  /  OL  5540* 


MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT- 
AND  EVERY  NIGHT 

Long  before  Will  Rogers  and  Mort 
Sahl,  writer  Mark  Twain  was  Amer- 
ica's leading  one-man  comedy 
show.  Actor  Hal  Holbrook  shows 
why  and  how  in  his  amazing  stage 
and  recorded  (with  audience)  re- 
creations of  Mark  Twain  Tonight!, 
Vol.  II. 

MORE    OF    HAL    HOLBROOK    in 
MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT!  / 
OS  2030  /  OL  5610* 


hank  garland 


joe  morello,  drums 
gary  burton,  vibes 


GARLAND  AND  GUITAR 

Guitarist  Hank  Garland  joins  the 
ranks  of  great  jazz  improvisers 
with  a  new  collection  including, 
among  others,  "All  the  Things  You 
Are,"  "Always"  and  a  high  pow- 
ered original  titled  "Riot-Chous." 

JAZZ  WINDS   FROM  A  NEW  DI- 
RECTION /  HANK  GARLAND  / 
CS  8372  /  CL  1572* 


FAIR  "CAMELOT" 

Lerner  and  Loewe,  the  magicians 
who  conjured  up  "My  Fair  Lady," 
cast  an  even  lovelier  spell  with 
their  latest  musical  triumph, 
"Camelot."  It's  a  happy  mixture 
of  old  English  legend  and  en- 
chanted new  melodies,  presented 
by  Richard  Burton,  Julie  Andrews 
and  the  entire  Broadway  Original 
Cast. 

CAMELOT  /  ORIGINAL  CAST  RE- 
CORDING/KOS  2031 /KOL  5620* 
Tape:  TOB  100  (2-track)  / 
OQ  344  (4-track) 
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Percy  Faith 
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CAMELOT 


There  are  other  splendid  sounds 
of  "Camelot"  too.  Percy  Faith  ar- 
ranges and  conducts  a  suave  in- 
strumental   version    of    the    score. 

MUSIC  FROM  LERNER  AND 
LOEWE'S  CAMELOT  /  PERCY 
FAITH  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  / 
CS  8370  /CL  1570*  / 


Andre  """™~™ 
Previn  CAMELOT 


Pianist  Andre  Previn  and  his  jazz 
trio  joust  merrily  with  the  tunes. 

ANDRE  PREVIN/CS  8369/CL  1569* 
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foe  rwo  vioiins 


VIVALDI  AT  THE  SUMMIT 

A  musical  Summit  conference  — 
master  violinists  Isaac  Stern  and 
David  Oistrakh  meet  with  conduc- 
tor Eugene  Ormandy  in  brilliant 
new  performances  of  four  Vivaldi 
Double  Concertos. 

VIVALDI:  FOUR  CONCERTOS 
FOR  TWO  VIOLINS,  STRINGS 
AND  CEMBALO  -  ISAAC  STERN 
AND  DAVID  OISTRAKH,  VIOLIN- 
ISTS /  EUGENE  ORMANDY  CON- 
DUCTING MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA  / 
MS  6204  /ML  5604" 
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BG=SWING 

Benny  Goodman,  that  living  leg- 
end, swings  again  with  a  small  but 
potent  new  combo.  The  Goodman 
clarinet  flows  wonderfully  as  ever 
through  10  well-loved  classics,  the 
proceedings  recorded  "live"  be- 
fore admiring  nightclub  audiences. 

BENNY    GOODMAN     SWINGS 
AGAIN  /  BENNY  GOODMAN  AND 
HIS  ORCHESTRA  / 
CS  8379  /  CL  1579* 


33  singles:  A  happy  new 
note.  Many  of  your  favorite 
singers  and  their  songs  are 
now  available  too  on  neat 
7-inch  single  records  at 
your  favorite   speed  —  33. 


to  hear  on 
COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


"Regular  High  Fidelity 

D  "Columbia".  (§>  MaicasReg  Punied  m  u  S  A 


BROWSE  HERE...  for  books  you  may 
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186.     HAWAII     by 

JAMES  A.  MICHENER 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


104.  ADVISE  AND 
CONSENT  by  ALLEN 

drl'rv.  'Retail  price 
$5.75) 


435.  TO  KILL  A 
MOCKINGBIRD  . 
HARPER  LEE.  'Retail 
price  $3*95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


OFFERS  YOU 

ANY  THREE 

FOR  *  JEACH 

IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  DURING 

THE  NEXT  YEAR  AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES  WHICH  AVERAGE 

20%  LESS  THAN  THE  REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICES 


113.    ANATOMY 
OF   A   MURDER  by 

ROBERT    TRAVER 
(Rerail  price  $-1.50) 
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411.   THE   FATHER 
BROWN   OMNIBUS 

byC.K.  CHESTERTON 

(Retail  price  St. 95) 


192.  THE  EDGE  OF 

DAY  by  LAURIE  LEE 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $4) 


187.  THE  DARK- 
NESS AND  THE 
DAWN  by  THOMAS 
B.  costain.  (Retail 
price  $3.95) 
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194.  THE  LONG- 
EST DAY  by  COR- 
NELIUS RYAN.  Iilus- 
rrateJ.  (Retail  price 
51.95) 
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115.  THE  CRISIS 
OF  THE  OLD  OR- 
DER     .   ARTH1  R  M. 

SCHLESINGER,  JR. 
Vol.  I  of  TheAgeof 
Roosetelt.  (Retail 
price  16.95 I 


116.  THE  COMING 
OF  THE  NEW  DEAL 
by  ARTHUR  M  . 
SCHLESINGER,   JR. 

Vol  II.  i  Retail  price 
$6.95) 


135.  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  O. 
HENRY.      2      vols. 

(Retail    price    510) 
Each  vol.  $1 


123.  A  TREASURY 
OF  SCIENCE  Edited 

by  HARLOW  SHAP- 
LEY.  (Retail  price 
$6.95) 


% 
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136.  COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK 
HOLMES  by  CONAN 
pc  iYI.E.  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail price  $7.50) 

Each  vol.  $1 


138.  REMEM- 
BRANCE OF 
THINGS     PAST 

MARCFL    PRi  '1 

vols.  (Retail  price 
$15)     Eoch  vol.  $1 


150.  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PSYCHOL- 
OGY   OF    SEX      ;. 

HAVELOCK    I 

vols.    (Retail    price 

$15)     Each  vol.  $1 


151.  IDEAL  MAR- 
RIAGE: Us  Phys- 
iology and  Tech- 
nique ;.  TH.  H-  van 
r>E  veldf,  M.  D.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 


THREE 
BYTEY 


414.  THREE  BY 
TEY:  MYSTERY 
NOVELS  BY  JOSE- 
PHINE TEY.  (Retail 
price  $4.50) 


139.  ULYSSES  '. 
James  JOYCE.  Un- 
abridged. (Retail 
price  $ 


118.  PETER  FREU- 
CHEN'S  BOOK  OF 
THE    SEVEN    SEAS 

by  PETER  FREUCHEN 

with  DAVID  LOTH 
Illustrared.  (Retail 
price  $8.95) 


161.    THE    NEW 
JOY  OF  COOKING 

■''.     IKMA     S.      ROM- 
BAUER  and  MARION 
R.  BECKER.  Illustrat- 
ed.   (Retail 
$495) 


132.  A  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY,  a  2-vol. 
abridgment  of 
the  Toynbee 
work.  Retail  price 
$11)      Each  vol.  $1 


198.  THE  LEOP- 
ARD '.  GRSEPPE  Dl 
LAMPEDU5A.   'Retail 

price  $4.50) 


WALK 

Eqypr 


417.  WALK  EGYPT 
h.  V1NMF  WILLIAMS 
(Retail  price  5  ■  .^0) 


101.     EXODUS    by 

LEON    UR!S.      Retail 
price  $4.50) 


420.  THE  POLITICS 
OF    UPHEAVAL   by 

ARTHUR  M.  SCHLES- 
INGER. JR.    Vol.    Ill 

(Rerail  price  $6.95) 
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126.    THE    AFFLU- 
ENT    SOCIETY     by 

JOHN      KENNETH 
GALBRAITH.    (Retad 

price  $5) 


158.  GOREN'S 
NEW  CONTRACT 
BRIDGE  COMPLETE 
by  CHARLES  H. 
GOREN.  (Retail  price 
$4.95) 


436.  DECISION  AT 
DELPHI  ■■;,  HELEN 
mac  innes.  (Retail 
price  $4.95) 


THE 
|  AFFAIR 

C.  P.  Snow 

409.    THE    AFFAIR 

by  c  P.  snow.    Re- 
tail price  $4.50) 


MEETING  WITH 
JAPAN 


188.  MEETING 
WITH  JAPAN  by 
FOSCO  MARAINI.  II- 
lustrared.  (Retail 
price  $8.50) 


THIS 
IS  MY 
GOD 


400.  THIS  IS  MY 
GOD  by  HERMAN 
wouk.  (Rerail  price 
$3.95) 


185.  THE  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  OF 
LOVE  by  MORTON 
M.  hunt.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


149.     THE     STORY 
OF      PHILOSOPHY 

/  l      WILL      DURANT 

(Retail  price  $5) 


have  missed  through  oversight  or  overbusynes 
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416.    BORN    FREE 
m     (0\      ADAMSON 

Illustrated    (Retail 
price  S^.93) 


439.  TAKEN  AT 
THE  FLOOD  'iiiuiN 
gunthbr.  Illustrat- 
ed. (Retail  price  $5) 


447.  VANITY  FAIR: 
A  Cavalcade  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s 
Illustrated.    (Retail 

prut  $10) 


418.  THOMAS 
WOLFE:  A  BIOG- 
RAPHY .  ELIZ- 
ABETH NOW  EL) 
(Reta  1  price  $5.95) 


413.  THE  GOOD 
YEARS  •-.  w  ai  n  R 
lord.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


199.  THE  CON- 
STANT  IMAGE  by 
MARCIA  DAVEN- 
PORT. (Retail  price 
$3.95) 


ACT 


405.  DR.  SCHWEIT- 
ZER   OF  LAMBAR- 

ENE  by  NORMAN 
(  OUSINS.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  SV95) 


191.       GRANT  108.    ACT  ONE  Av 

MOVES  SOUTH   by  MOSS  HART.  (Retail 

BRUCE     CATTON  price  $5) 
(Retail  price  $6.50) 


1  14.  WHAT  WE 
MUST  KNOW 
ABOUT  COMMU- 
NISM by  HARRY  and 
BONARO  OVER- 
STREET.  (Retail 
price  S3.95) 


110.  THE  HARM- 
LESS     PEOPLE      by 

ELIZABETH  MAR- 
SHALL thomas.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $4.75) 
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189.  THE  NEW 
OXFORD  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH 
VERSE  (Retail  price 
$6) 


ESPECIALLY   RECOMMENDED  - 


431. 

RETAIL  PRICE  *  1  O 

"One  of  the  most  spectacular 
stories  ever  told" 

—  JOHN  GUNTHER 

"Should  be  required  reading" 
— JAMES  THURBER 

"One   of  the   most   important 

works  of  history  of  our  time" 

— ORVILLE  PRESCOTT 

New  Yorit  Times 


THE  HOUSE 
AT  POOH 

CORNER 


190.  THE  OXFORD 
BOOK  OF  AMERI- 
CAN VERSE  (Retail 
price  $7) 


163.  WINNIE  THE 
POOH  AND  THE 
HOUSE  AT  POOH 
CORNER  by  A.  A. 
MILNE.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  SHEPARD 
Both    vols,    for    $1 


430.  THE  CHILD 
BUYER  by  IOHN 
HERSBY .  (Retail 
price  $4) 


- 


193.  TRUSTEE 
FROM  THE  TOOL- 
ROOM by  nevil 
SHUTE.  (Retail  price 
$3.95) 
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102.  DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO  by  BORIS 
PASTERNAK.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


"TtJEUGLY 
AMERICAN 


105.  THE  UGLY 
AMERICAN  by  WIL- 
LIAM J.  LEMRER  and 
EUGENE     BURDICK 

(Retail  price  $3.95) 


152.  BARTLETTS 
FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS. 13th  edi- 
tion. (Retail  price 
$10) 


164.  WHEN  WE 
WERE  VERY 
YOUNG  and  NOW 
WE  ARE  SIX  by  A. 

A.  milne.  Illustrated 
by  F.  H.  SHEPARD 
Both    vols,    for    $1 


...you  will  surely  find  important  current  book: 
you  have  been  eager  not  to  miss  .  .  .  othe 
good  books  you  have  long  promised  yoursel 
to  read  .  .  .valuable  sets  that  should  be  par 
of  every  library.  .  .  and  practical  books  yoi 
may  need  in   your  home  or  office 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


The  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  membership  is  to  demonstrat 
two  things  by  your  own  experience:  lirst,  that  you  can  reall) 
keep  yourself  from  missing  books  you  fully  intend  to  read.  I  lov 
many  do  you  find  right  here?  Second,  the  trial  will  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  the  Club's  unique  Book-Dividend  system,  through  whicl 
members  regularly  receive  valuable  library  volumes— either  completel) 
without  charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of  their  price— simply  by  buying 
books  they  Would  buy  anyway.  The  offer  described  here  reall) 
represents  "advance"  Book-Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  th< 
three  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 

^  The  three  books  you  choose  from  those  pictured  on  these  page 
will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you  will  be  billed  one  dollar  for 
each  volume  (plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling).  For  the 
three  additional  books  you  agree  to  buy  you  will  pay,  on  the  average 
20%  less  than  the  regular  retail  prices. 

^  You  have  a  wide  choice  always— over  200  Selections  and  alter- 
nates will  be  made  available  to  Club  members  during  the  year. 

^  If  you  continue  after  buying  the  three  books  called  for  in  this 
trial  membership,  with  every  second  Club  choice  you  buy  you  will 
receive,  without  charge,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  averaging  around 
$6.50  in  retail  value.  Since  the  inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing  plan, 
$255,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned  and  re- 
ceived by  members  as  Book-Dividends. 

>f<  More  important  than  the  saving,  this  sensible  system  can  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  you  from  missing  the  important  new  books 
you  intend  to  read. 
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IN  THE  CASE  OF  MULTI-VOLUME  SETS.  EACH  VOLUME  IS  TO  BE  COUNTED 
AS     A      SEPARATE      PURCHASE      AT    $1,      UNLESS     OTHERWISE     NOTED 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,   Inc.  A32 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Clubt  and 
send  the  three  books  whose  numbers  1  have  indicated  in  boxes  beiow, 
billing  me  S3. 00  (plus  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  purchase 
at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections — or  alternates — during 
the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  member- 
ship any  time  after  buying  three  Club  choices  (in  addition  to  those 
included  in  this  introductory  offer) .  The  price  will  never  be  more  than 
the  publisher's  price,  and  frequently  less.  After  my  third  purchase,  if 
I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend +  with  every  second  Selec- 
tion or  alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing  expenses.)  please  note:  A  Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books 
offered  to  members  at  a  special  combined  price  -is  counted  as  a  single 
book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit  and  in  fulfilling  the  member- 
ship obligation  to  buy  three  Club  choices. 
indicate  by  number  in  boxes  below  the  three  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR.     1 
MRS.  J 


CD      □ 


MTSS'J 

Aittlr, 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City Zone Stntr 

Selections  and  alternates  for  Canadian  members  arc  usually  priced  slightly  hiKher 
are    shipped    from    Toronto    duty    free,    and    may    he    paid    for    in    either    U.S.    01 
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The  other  day  we  ran  across  an 
old  Arab  proverb  that  we'd  like  to 
pass  along:  "All  mankind  is  di- 
vided into  three  classes:  those  that 
are  immovable,  those  that  are  mov- 
able, and  those  that  move." 

And  the  middle  class  is  by  far 
the  largest,  the  proverb  might  have 
added. 

That's  certainly  the  case  as  far  as 
investing  is  concerned.  It's  axio- 
matic, we  believe,  that  everyone 
who  can  afford  to  do  so  should  be 
a  part  owner  of  American  business 
— for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  the 
country's.  But  we  know  that  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  there  are — and 
probably  always  will  be  —  some 
people,  the  immovables,  who 
would  rather  keep  their  extra  cash 
in  a  mattress.  And  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  happily,  are  some 
13,000,000  Americans,  those  that 
move,  who  are  owners  of  securities. 

But  that  still  leaves  millions  of 
movables  who  don't  own  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Are  you  one  of  them?  If  you  are, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  graduate 
from  the  movables  to  those  that 
move?  Then  don't  delay.  Take  the 
first  step  today.  And  let  us  spur 
you  on  by  quoting  a  favorite  say- 
ing of  our  Mr.  Merrill:  "The  way 
to  begin  is  to  begin." 


MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PI  E  RC  E 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y . 

135  offices  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad 


LETTERS 


Listen,  Dr.  Mills! 

To  the  Editors: 

I  know  C.istro;  he  was  a  student  of 
mine  in    1047. 

As  a  Cuban  by  birth.  Cuban-educated, 
a  lull  professor  at  the  University  of 
1!  ivana  all  the  time  against  Batista  and 
his  dictatorship,  a  former  Guggenheim 
fellow  and  now  a  Visiting  Research  Pro- 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I  am 
protesting  the  much  biased  and  men- 
dacious article,  "  'Listen,  Yankee!'  The 
Cuban  Case  Against  the  United  States" 
bv  C.  Wright  Mills  [December],  who  no- 
where tells  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
so-called  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee," playing  in  the  U.  S.  the  game  of 
the  dictatorship  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 
Hermimo  Portell-Vu  \ 
Gainesville.  Fla. 

Congratulations  on  the  emphasis  and 
space  given  to  "Listen,  Yankee!"  We 
norteamericanos  are  going  to  have  to 
listen  and  understand  this  point  of  view 
if  we  are  going  to  make  our  way  ef- 
fectively in  the  world  today.  The  Cuban 
case,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  free 
elections  and  individual  rights,  has  seri- 
ous flaws  and  is  further  evidence  that 
we  should  do  our  best  to  re-establish 
communications  both  ways. 

Charles  O.  Porter 

Member  of  Congress,  Oregon 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Has  Dr.  Mills  considered  what  the 
condition  of  Cuba  would  have  been  if 
Americans  had  not  invested  many  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  Cuban  indus- 
tries? ....  Those  who.  like  myself, 
hav<  made  business  visits  to  Latin 
America  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  improvement  in  living  standards  of 
those  who  work  for  our  companies.  .  .  . 
Anyone  who,  like  myself,  has  seen  a 
man— five  or  six  years  ago  a  hungry  bare- 
footed Indian— now  driving  a  modern 
truck:  living  in  a  house  with  modern 
conveniences;  with  good  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  a  modern  supermarket,  any- 
one who  has  seen  this  cannot  help  be- 
ing proud  of  the  work  we  are  doing 
abroad,  whether  or  not  we  arc'  hated.  .  .  . 

IK  \    B.    JORALEMON 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

"Listen  Yankee!"  But  to  whom  are 
we  listening?  Surely  not  to  the  com- 
mon man  of  Cuba.    The  voice  sounds 


familiar— echoes  of  Cromwell,  Sam 
Adams.  Robespierre,  and  Lenin.  . .  .  Pro- 
fessor Mill-  refers  to  it  as  the  voice  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  Perhaps.  More  likelv 
we  are  hearing  a  professional,  revolu- 
tionary elite  'like  the  Jacobin  Society 
of  the  French  Revolution)— influential, 
persuasive,  and  fanatical. 

Charles  S.  Cr  vnt 

Asst.  Prof,  of  History 

Middleburv  College 

Middleburv.  Vt. 

.  .  .  Tf  the  United  States  government 

cannot  or  will   not  practice  critical  self- 

examination   in   its  dealings  with   other 

countries,     especially     where     there     is 

notent    evidence    of    our    unpopularity, 

shall  shrivel  up  and  decay  with  only 

our  obsessional  preoccupation  with  dark 

Communist    conspiracies    to    divert    us. 

\merica    once    understood,    and    cared 

about,   other   peoples'   determination    to 

have    a    better  life    for    themselves   and 

their  children.   Professor  Mills  still  does. 

Stan  Wf.isbi  rc.i  r 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Listen.  Dr.  Mills!  I  am  a  Cuban.  I 
have  worked  all  my  life  and  came  to 
this  countrv  through  m\  own  efforts.  .  .  . 
You  should  know  that  Castro's  gang  do 
not  represent  the  poor  class  nor  its 
youth,  as  he  claims.  Since  June  l°f>0 
when  Cubans  realised  Castro's  Com- 
munist ideas,  the  majority  of  Cuban 
refugees  coming  into  the  U.S.  have  been 
young  people,  workers,  and  of  middle- 
;  iss  families.  Tf  Castro  represents  them, 
why  would  they  leave  him?  Of  the  Cu- 
ban refugees  coming  here.  -10  per  cent 
are  workers.  23  per  cent  professional 
men.  16  per  cent  clerical  workers,  10 
per  cent  state  employees,  7  per  cent  stu- 
dents, and  -4  per  cent  businessmen.  Can 
there  be  so  many  stupid  Cubans  who 
would  rather  starve  in  this  country  than 
live  in  Castro's  paradise?  Listen,  Dr. 
Mills.  Cuba's  problems  will  be  solved, 
not  through  Castro's  Communist 
methods  but  through  democratic  ways 
even  if  this  takes  another  thousand  years! 
Rafael  Lecuona 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Indicting  American  "big  dough"  be- 
cause the  nineteenth-century  robber 
barons  were  less  than  altruistic  seems  far 
out  in  left  field.  .  .  .  When  I  was  in 
Cuba  thirty  years  ago,  gambling,  spon- 
sored by  home-grown  Cuban  rascals,  was 
rampant.  \t  the  Havana  race  track  I 
saw  my  Cuban  friend  instruct  his  jockey 
in  In. id  his  horse  with  so  much  dope  that 
the  beast  nearly  went  into  orbit  before 
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the  race  even  began.  I  was  somewhat 
horrified  by  this  casual  approach  to  a 
cardinal  sin  of  racing  but  I  was  told 
that  jazzing  up  vour  horse  was  standard 
operating  procedure  in  Cuba  .  .  . 

Prostitution  did  not  begin,  nor  will  it 
end.  in  Cuba.  Since  the  time  of  Christ 
and  before,  we  read  of  woman's  oldest 
profession.  Some  of  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  indidge  in  [it]  and 
they  do  not  blame  the  condition  on 
Yankee  imperialism.  Will  there  be  no 
sin  in  Cuba  now  that  the  money-grab- 
bing Yanks   have   been   driven   out? 

John  W.  Dai  ton 
Cincinnati.  O. 

Touch  of  the  Poet 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  glad  to  find  the  poem  by  Walt 
Whitman  ["Wood  Odors."  December], 
for  it  seemed  a  step  on  our  way  to  re- 
membering the  greatness  of  our  past 
and  perhaps  a  step  toward  moving  on 
again  in  that  vital  direction  so  buried 
and  ignored  in  our  current  poetrv.  .  .  . 
Minor  Whitman,  but  pleasant,  and  it  is 
good  to  hear  the  ease  of  the  speech  after 
die  contorted  and  corset-bound  stuff  of 
the  past  decade.  Fred  Lape 

Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Walt  Whitman  came  to  Camden.  New 
Jersey,  from  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1873, 
to  be  near  his  mother  who  lived  with 
his  brother.  George.  He  remained  in 
Camden  till  his  death  in  1892.  The 
Glendale  referred  to  in  the  note  about 
"Wood  Odors"  has  to  be  Glendale.  New 
Jersey,  a  rural  community  within  a  short 
carriage-ride  from  Camden,  where  the 
poet  spent  much  time  with  his  friends, 
the  Staffords. 

Raymond  M.  Bancroft 
Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Reno  V.  Grant,  discoverer  of  the 
poem,  comments:  "The  manuscript  of 
'Wood  Odors'  was  left  bv  Whitman  at 
the  Stafford  home  in  Glendale,  New  Jer- 
sey. When  the  younger  Stafford  daugh- 
ter came  to  California,  after  her  mar- 
riage, she  brought  along  a  little  box  of 
Whitman  manuscripts.  Later,  probably 
in  the  mid-1980s,  she  gave  them  to  a 
poet-friend  in  California.  Herman  Live- 
a\  (who  hod  been,  from  1926  to  1931, 
first  curator  of  the  Whitman  Memorial 
House  in  Camden,  N.  J.) .  Following 
Livezey's  untimely  death,  the  manu- 
scripts lay  unheeded  in  a  California  at- 
tic until  1959." 

Christian   Views 

To  the  Editors: 

Many  thanks  for  offering  this  Chris- 
tian a  more    "Christian  View  ol  the  Fu- 
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KOREA,  1951.  Officer  with  battle-map  briefs  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  j 
near  the  front  lines  north  of  Suwon.  In  the  center,  -wearing  his  characteristic  hand- 
grenade,  is  Lieutenant  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  who  was  to  succeed  MacArthur 
as  commander  three  months  later.  Major  General  Courtney  Whitney  appears 
at  far  left.  The  Korean  War  ( 1950-53 )  is  fully  described  in  Volume  11  of 
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Incredible  lovers 
of  Khajuraho 

Along  the  edge  of  a  mirror- 
like  lake  in  central  India  stand 
the  world's  most  fascinating 
temples.  Fascinating  because 
they're  unlike  any  other  reli- 
gious shrines  on  earth. 

The  temples  of  Khajuraho 
are  lavishly  adorned  with  love. 
Lovers  in  the  form  of  male 
and  female  figures,  intricately 
carved  of  living  stone,  in  acts  of 
mutual  adoration. 

No  two  sculptures  are  alike. 
They  are  the  product  of  an  age 
when  man's  mind  was  free  of 
false  restraint. 

The  breadth  of  the  artist's 
concept  may  startle  the  casual 
observer  with  its  daring.  But 
the  sophisticated  will  find  in  the 
statues  of  Khajuraho  aesthetic 
rewards  beyond  measure. 

You  can  now  fly  to  Khaju- 
raho, two  hours  by  air  from 
Delhi.  Your  travel  agent  will 
show  you  the  way.  Ask  for  color- 
ful brochure  on  Khajuraho  or 
write  Dept.  H. 

Government  of  India  Tourist 
Office,  19  East  49th  Street,  New 
York  City.  In  San  Francisco, 
685  Market  Street.  In  Toronto, 
177  King  Street. 
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ture"  [December].  I  found  Henrv 
Brandon's  interview  with  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  extremely  interesting,  with  a 
clarity  which  would  appeal  to  any  lay- 
man. .  .  . 

Marjorie  Weinberg 

Student  Government  President 

Trinity  College.  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  dean  of 
American  theologians  in  the  Protestant 
tradition  today  can  write  on  "A  Chris- 
tian View  of  the  Future"  without  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  .  .  . 

Donald  N.  Prismon 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

.  .  .  Perhaps  Dr.  Niebuhr  has  tried  so 
hard  to  be  "relevant"  to  our  world,  and 
especially  to  the  intellectual  non-Chris- 
tian community,  that  he  has  subtly  be- 
trayed his  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  who  used 
no  power  structure  to  gain  a  wider  audi- 
ence or  acceptance  of  him,  and  who  let 
himself  be  killed  rather  than  repudiate 
his  love  for  his  enemies.  Dostoevsky's 
Grand  Inquisitor,  in  The  Brothers 
Kammazov,  did  a  magnificent  job  in  re- 
vealing this  age-old  and  ever-reappearing 
attempt  by  the  most  well-meaning 
Christians  to  improve  upon  the  methods 
of  Jesus! 

Rev.  Roger  Brooks 

First  Congregational  Church 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Brusteins  Balcony 

To  the  Editors: 

Robert  Brustein's  contention  in 
"Repertory  Fever"  [December]  that  the 
balconv  is  "often  three-quarters  cmptv" 
gives  the  false  impression  that  people 
turn  down  an  opportunity  to  see  good 
theatre  at  a  reasonable  price.  What  is 
"the  balcony"?  The  last  row  or  two 
cost  S3. 00:  the  next  few  rows  sell  for 
S3. 60:  go  down  a  few  more,  and  you're 
in  the  S4.00  to  S5.00  region— and  still 
a  long  haul  from  the  stage.  .  .  . 

Hal  Pockriss 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Crime  Syndicate 


To  the  Editors: 

Since  Gerard  Goettel's  article,  "Why 
the  Crime  Syndicate  Can't  Be  Touched" 
[November],  we  have  received  several 
requests  from  newspapers  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  statements  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  regarded  the  At- 
torney General's  Special  Group  as  up- 
start-, and  did  nothing  to  assist  them 
until  alter  the  [Apalachin]  indictments. 
I  quote  below  from  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 23,  1959,  from  Mr.  Milton  R. 


Wessel,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  to  me.  which  conclusively  re- 
futes the  careless  and  ill-considered  re- 
marks of  the  author: 

"Mav  I  express  a^ain  mv  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  outstanding  work  you 
and  the  Bureau  have  done  in  helping 
bring  the  \palarhin  conspiracy  prosecu- 
tion to  its  successful  conclusion.  In 
large  measure  you  were  responsible  for 
the  force  which  resulted  in  creation  of 
the  Attorney  General's  temporary  Spe- 
cial Group.  .  .  ." 

H.  J.  Axslixger 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Narcotics 

Treasury  Department 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Author  Replies: 
»  My  article  concerned  mv  experiences 
with  the  Attorney  General's  Special 
Group  on  Organized  Crime,  which 
went  out  of  existence  shortly  after  the 
indictment  in  Mav  1959  of  the  Apa- 
lachin leaders.  T  stressed  the  lack  of 
co-operation  given  to  us  bv  the  various 
investigatory  agencies  prior  to  the  in- 
dictment but  made  clear  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  credit  for  the 
indictment  and  to  participate  in  the 
prosecution.  The  letter  on  which  Mr. 
Anslinger  relies  .  .  .  pertains  primarily 
to  tine  assistance  rendered  by  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  in  the  prosecution  fol- 
lowing  the  indictment. 

I  challenge  Mr.  Vnslinger  to  cite  any 
part  of  the  Apalachin  indictment  that 
resulted  from  his  Bureau's  investigation. 

I  should,  in  all  fairness,  say  that 
despite  their  limited  manpower,  the 
Narcotics  Bureau  was  relatively  more 
co-operative  than  most  investigative 
agencies— particularly  the  F.B.I. 

Germ  d  L.  Goftti  i 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

On  November  28,  19*0.  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  ordered   the  conspiracy  con-. 
victions    dismissed    because    of    lack    of. 
sufficient  evidence. 

The  Editors 


Uneasy  Chair 


To  the  Editors: 

I  disagree  with  your  reason  for  send- 
ing Dr.  Lawrence  Derthick.  U.S.  Com- 
missioner  of  Education,  a  Christmas 
card.  ["The  Editor's  Easy  Chair."  John 
Fischer,  December].  .  .  .  You  criticize 
Dr.  Derthick  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Miami  for  not  having  read 
Aldous  Huxley's  Brave  New  World  and 
George  Orwell's  1984,  books  you  refer 
to  as  (lassies.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Fischer,  if  you  and  thousands  of 
influential  Americans  like  you  believe 
school  administrators  should  be  scholars, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  leadership 


WALTER  J.   BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


oftneSe  Scautiftdck  mce  MtaM  edltconA 


FOR  ONLY  ^  6T)  g^ 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

Sliafcespeare 

E\i  w\  word  Shakespeare  wrote  —  every  com- 
edy, tragedy,  and  historical  play;  every 
poem  and  sonnel  —  yours  complete  in  this 
beautiful  1312-page  volume.  Chuckle  at  the 
comedy  of  Falstaff;  be  fascinated  by  Cleopatra; 
thrill  with  Romeo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here 
is  the  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as 
no  other  ever  has! 

THE  ESSAYS  OF 

Bacoix 

Here  is  another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
-  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing 
intellect.  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of 
personal  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics, 
books,  business,  friendship,  and  the  many  other 
subjects  which  Bacon  discusses  so  wisely. 

PARADISE   LOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

JVIilton 

You  will  be  spellbound  by  Paradise  Lost  —  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  blind  poet  who 
fought  for  man's  right  to  think.  Or,  in  a  gayer 
spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "tripping  the  light  fan- 
tastic" with  V 'Allegro  Or  again,  perhaps,  the 
dreamy  meditation  of  the  beautiful  11  Pense- 
roso  will  best  suit  your  mood.  With  this  hand- 
some volume  at  hand,  you  may  choose  from 
thirty  of  Milton's  matchless  poems. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


V17ILL  you  add  these  three  volumes  to  your 
"'  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer  made 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics  Club? 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to 
receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of  the 
world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
■women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  book  that  will  never 
grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival 
the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you 
ever  wondered  how  the  great  books  have 
become  "classics"?  First,  because  they  are 
so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived  un- 
less they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To 
be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  un- 
derstand. And  those  are  the  very  qualities 
which  characterize  these  selections:  read- 
ability, interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  arc  not  obligated  to  take  any  spe- 
cific number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  S10 
bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold  —  bonks  you 
and  your  children  will  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  arc  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Member- 
ship. With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an 
advance  notice  about  future  selections.  You 
may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You 
need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books 
—  oidy  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  membership  fees.  You  may 
cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  The  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beauti- 
ful volumes  cannot  be  assured  unless  you 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


I 1 

j  |  THE   CLASSICS   CLUB                            UC  | 

|   \  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

\€  Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send  \ 

I  X  me  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club   Edi-  2 

I    g  tlOUS     Of     THE      COMPLETE      WORKS     OF     SHAKE-  > 
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Ip  an   advance   description    of   future   selections  C 

g  Also.  1  may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  j) 
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Ip  For  each  future  Club  volume  I  decide  to  keep  "\ 
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A  Scotch  with  Authority 


You'll  never  find  a  gentler  Scotch  than 
Bell's.  Yet  its  taste  has  real  authority. 
Bell's  "12"  (Rcyal  Vat)  Mellowed 
for  twelve  years  in  the  wood,  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  greatness. 
Bell's  Special  Reserve  An  excep- 
tional Scotch  at  a  popular  price.  Light 
as  Bell's  "12"— and  its  equal  in  every- 
thing but  years. 

BELLS 

SCOTCH 

86  proof.  Blended  Scotch  Whisky.  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.. 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.S.A. 
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by  creating  n  climate  for  good  teaching 
and  learning,  then  let  them  do  it!  Don't 
elect  school  board  members  who  demand 
that  certain  changes  be  instituted  he- 
cause  "they  want  it"  or  because  "it  was 
good  enough  for  me."  Don't  ask  [an 
educator]  to  be  a  public  relations  man 
and  to  go  egg-sucking  around  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  unions.  Farm  Bureau, 
and  other  groups  to  get  support  for 
a  needed  tax  increase  for  schools.  Re- 
lieve him  and  teachers  of  the  clerical 
work  and  innocuous  Kiwanis  and  Rotary 
luncheons  which  prevent  reading  and 
reflection  on  the  important  mat  lets  fac- 
ing our  schools  and  our  nation.  .  .  . 

JOSFPH  C.    JURJEVICH.    Jr. 

Research  Associate,  The  University 

of  the  State  of  New  York 

Ubany,  X.  Y. 

As  t  read  your  Christmas  card  to  Dr. 
Derthick  f  recalled  mv  hours  of  suffer- 
ing during  ten  years  (1949-59)  of  teach- 
ing English  in  a  public  high  school. 
The  principal  frequently  snapped  at 
me:  "Wasso  sacred  'bout  tcachin'  Eng- 
lish?" You  see.  f  protested  the  custom 
of  dismissing  classes  so  that  students 
might  assemble  to  scream  and  cheer 
teams  to  victory  in  what  I  know  to  be 
the  best  part  of  the  learning  day,  9:30 
to  11:00  a.m.  .  .  .  Whenever  I  failed  a 
student.  I  was  informed.  "It's  up  to  you 
and  I  to  see  that  he  don't  fail."  When 
I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  read  Jacques 
Barzun's  Teacher  in  America  he  waved 
the  book  away,  saving.  "I  got  no  time." 

Is  this  principal  an  exception?  Not 
so.  The  administrator  of  one  of  our 
most  luxurious  suburban  high  schools 
greeted  his  teachers:  "I  know  you're 
gonna   like   it  here  real  much."   .   .   . 

I  shudder  when  I  consider  what  is 
being  done  to  young  people  in  our 
public  high  schools.  But  I  was  charged 
with  being  a  trouble-maker  and  mv  life 
made  so  miserable  I  had  to  leave.  Now 
it  is  said  I  was  a  wonderful  teacher! 
Hmmmm.  Name  Withheld 

The  so-called  Christmas  card  (what 
an  abuse  of  the  term!)  to  Dr.  Derthick 
shows  what  is  sometimes  wrong  with 
Harper's.  A  Commissioner  of  Education 
might  better  be  judged  by  what  lie  has 
achieved  than  by  whether  or  not  he  has 
read  a  particular  book,  or  even  sub- 
scribed t<>  a  particular  magazine.  Every 
Commissioner  of  Education  sits  on  a 
ver\  hot  seat:  some  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  constructive  proposals 
would  be  more  welcome  than  carping 
scorn, 

Herbert  S.  Conrad 

Co-ordinator  of  Research,  Div. 

of  Higher  Ed.,  Department  of 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington.  D.  C. 


COMING     IN 


Harper's 

-*-  m  n  an  "it 


magazine 


NEXT     MONTH 


THE  FUN  OF  WRITING  THE 
"INSIDE"  BOOKS 

One  of  the  world's  best — and 
best-known — journalists  tells  how 
be  does  it. 

By  John  Gunther 


ITALY'S  NEW  CAESAR 

A  report  on  the  operations — and 
the  personality — which  are  making 
Enrico  Mattel  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Europe. 

By  Robert  Neville 


CALIFORNIA'S 

S2  BILLION  THIRST 

Why  the  biggest  water  project 
ever  undertaken  by  any  state  is  a 
political,  as  well  as  an  engineering, 
miracle. 

By  Sydney  Kossen 


CAN  WE  TALK  WITH 

M  >MEBODY  IN  OUTER  SPACE? 

•   i 
An  eminent    physicist   tells   how 

we  might  be  able  to  get  in  touch 

with    people   on   another   planet — 

perhaps    with     a     civilization     far 

ahead  of  ours. 

By  Ralph  E.  Lapp 


THE  TYRANNY  OF 
MULTIPLE-CHOICE  TESTS 

They  rule  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
of  us — from  businessmen  to  stu- 
dents trying  for  college.  Are  they 
really  that  good  ? 

By  Dr.  Banesh  Hoffmann 


~t~ff\j&  SCVBfX  cXR^iT'S  BOOK.  SOO^T^jf  offers  you  the  exceptional  opportunity  to  build 
what  Andre  Malraux  descric-ed  as  "a  museum  without  walls"-to  enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books  on  the  arts-and  at  substantial 
savings.  The  selections  of  The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society-like  those  pictured  below— are  all  books  of  permanent  value:  oversize,  richly, 
illustrated  volumes  with  definitive  texts.  Moreover,  as  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  30%  and  more.  Why  not  begin 
your  trial  membership  today?  Discover  for  yourself  the  great  advantages  of  belonging  to  this  unique  organization.  You  may  begin  your 
membership  with  any  one  of  the  magnificent  books  shown  here  at  the  special  introductory  price  of  $5. 


choose  any  one 
for   $ 
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SCULPT, 
AFRICA 


THE  STONES  Of 

F  LOR  EN 


.«* 


il 


ART  SINCE  1945,  Will  Grohmann,  Sam  Hunter,  Marcel 
Btion,  and  Sir  Herbert  Read.  180  reproductions  (60  in  color), 
400  pp.,  9'/.  x  11'/..  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES.  Six  handsomely 
boxed  volumes  with  more  than  480  illustrations  (96  in  cofor): 
WINSLOW  HOMER  and  ALBERT  RYDER,  by  Lloyd  Good- 
rich; THOMAS  EAKINS,  by  Fairfield  Porter;  WILLEM 
DE  KOONING,  by  Thomas  B.  Hess;  STUART  DAVIS,  by 
E.  C.  Goossen;  JACKSON  POLLOCK,  by  Frank  O'Hara. 
Retail  $29.75.  Member's  price  $16.95. 

THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  edited  by 
Edward  MacCurdy.  2  vols.,  boxed,  1248  pp.,  5V»  x  8'A.  8  pp. 
of  illus.  Retail  $10.00.  Member's  price  $7.50. 

*THE  NATURAL  HOUSE  and  THE  FUTURE  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Both  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Fully  illustrated 
with  plans,  maps,  drawings,  and  photographs.  Combined 
retail  price  $15.00.  Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $11.00. 

PABLO    PICASSO,    Wilhelm    Boeck   and   Jaime    Sabartes. 
606  reproductions  (44  in  full  color),  524  pp.,  8'/;  x  12. 
Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $13.50. 

THE  SCULPTURE   OF   AFRICA,   William   Fagg   and   Eliot 
Elisofon.  405  superb  photographs,  256  pp.,  11   x  14. 
Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $10.95. 

THE  ART  OF  INDIA,  Louis  Frederic.  The  resplendent  pag- 
eant of  4000  years  of  Indian  art  vividly   represented.   426 
gravure  illustrations,  468  pp.,  9  x  12Vi. 
Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $12.95. 

MONET,  by  William  C.  Seitz.  9V.  x  12V.,  133  illustrations 

(48  in  full  color,  tipped-in). 

Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 

THE   STONES   OF   FLORENCE,    Mary   McCarthy.    140   full 
page  photographs  (12  in  glowing  color),  9  x  11. 
Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $10.95. 


*A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  Jurgen 
Joedicke  A  comprehensive  survey  with  465  illus.  326  pp., 
8'/i  x  tO'Aj  and  ARCHITECTURE  AS  SPACE:  HOW  TO 
LOOK  AT  ARCHITECTURE,  Bruno  Zevi.  186  illus.,  288  pp., 
8V4  x  10'/*.  Combined  retail  price  $17.50.  Member's  price 
(for  both  books)  $13.45. 

THE  ARTIST  IN  HIS  STUDIO,  by  Alexander  Liberman  A 
unique  blending  of  photographs  of  39  foremost  artists  at 
work-from  Renoir  through  today-with  an  informative  essay 
on  each  artist  based  on  personal  interviews.  246  pp.,  97* 
x  12V.,  250  illustrations  (50  in  color). 
Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $12.50. 


*  Two  books  counting  as  one  selection 


MODIGLIANI,   Franco  Russoli.   Introduction  by  Jean  Coc- 
teau.  46  full  page  reproductions  (36  in  color  and  tipped-in), 
11  x  14.  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 
REM8RANDT,  Ludwig  Miinz.  50  tipped-in  color  reproduc- 
tions, 21   etchings,   17  drawings,  22  text   illustrations;   160 
pp.,  9V.  x  12V4.  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 
THE  TREASURIES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  HOUSES.  Called 
"the   finest  collection   of  architect-designed  houses  ever 
published."  2  volumes,  boxed,  more  than  1000  photographs, 
plans,  and  drawings  (8  pp.  in  color),  452  pp.,  9  x  12. 
Retail  $14  50.  Member's  price  $11.50. 


fKe  severe  aj^rs  book,  society 


215  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  member  and  send  me  the  selection  of  my  choice  for  onfy  $5 
(plus  a  slight  charge  for  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  take  as  few  as  six  additional 
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DURING  the  campaign  Senator  Kennedy 
promised  to  make  "one  more  hard  try"  to 
work  out  a  disarmament  deal  with  the  Russians. 
At  the  time  I  wondered  why  he  thought  he  might 
succeed,  when  seven  years  of  tedious  negotiation 
had  come  to  nothing. 

Long  before  he  took  office,  heavy  pressures  be- 
gan to  build  up— from  our  allies,  Khrushchev, 
and  some  political  forces  at  home— to  hustle  the 
new  President  into  making  good  on  this  promise 
in  a  hurry.  Hints  were  dropped  about  a  confer- 
ence as  early  as  March.  I  was  puzzled  about  how 
the  Administration  could  tackle  such  a  difficult 
job,  almost  before  its  Cabinet  members  had  time 
to  find  their  way  around  their  offices. 

So  I  began  to  ask  questions,  whenever  I  had 
a  chance,  of  people  who  are  expert  in  this 
matter,  inside  of  government  and  out.  Some  of 
them  have  been  Kennedy  advisers,  others  may  be 
soon.  What  Eollpws  is  an  attempt  to  summarize 
some  of  their  thinking— in  hopes  that  it  might 
help  anyone  interested  to  follow  a  little  more 
readily  the  events  of  the  months  just  ahead. 

M  Y  inquiries  turned  up  four  facts  which  were 
new  to  me— and  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
grasped,  I  suspec  t,  by  some  ol  die  people  working 
in  this  field. 

1.  Disarmament— or.  more  precisely  arms  con- 
trol—is not  a  single  problem.  It  is  a  vast 
cobweb  of  intertangled  problems,  economic,  mil- 
itary, diplomatic,  scientific,  and  political.  Any 
move  the  government  makes  has  to  be  weighed 
on  many  scales:  How  will  it  affect  the  thinking 
of  the  Kremlin,  and  attitudes  in  London.  Xew 
Delhi,  and  Congress?  .  .  .  how  many  men  will  it 
throw  out  of  work?  .  .  .  what  will  it  do  to  the 
budget,  and  the  drain  on  our  dwindling  gold 
reserves?  .  .  .  can  it  be  undone  overnight  by  the 
work  of  some  yet-unknown  scientist  in  California 
Tech  or  Uzbekistan?  .  .  .  how  will  it  change  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  our  Armed 
Forces?  .  .  .  above  all,  how  will  it  affect  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  our  chances  of  survival? 

Consequently,  a  program  for  arms  control  can- 


not be  worked  out  by  a  single  man.  or  even  by 
one  department.  It  has  to  involve  almost  the  en- 
tire apparatus  of  government,  working  under  the 
(lose  co-ordination  of  the  President  himself. 

2.  This  is  not  a  matter  which  calls  for  simple, 
black-and-white  choices,  as  some  emotional  peo- 
ple—the Aldermaston  Marchers  in  England,  for 
example,  and  a  few  American  Quakers— would 
have  us  believe. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  not  a  question  of  choosing 
"peace"  on  the  one  hand  or  "extermination"  on 
the  other.  Both  of  these  extremes  are  most  un- 
likely, under  any  circumstances  now  imaginable. 

"Peace"  isn't  likeh.  because  the  world  is  going 
through  a  period  of  upheaval  which  inevitably 
involves  a  good  deal  of  bloodshed.  The  news- 
paper on  my  desk  as  I  write  reports  fighting  in 
Algeria.  Ethiopia,  the  Congo.  Cuba,  and  Laos. 
Before  this  appears  in  print,  the  list  may  well 
have  doubled.  Often  this  violence  is  fanned  by 
the  Communists,  who  are  always  quick  to  pour 
arms  and  agitators  into  any  promising  trouble 
spot  the\  can  reach.  But  much  of  it  would  hap- 
pen even  if  Russia  (and  the  United  States)  did 
not  exist.  For  within  this  present  generation,  the 
calcified  tribal,  colonial,  and  feudal  societies  of 
\si.i.  \frica.  and  Latin  America  are  almost  cer- 
tainly  going  to  be  smashed,  with  or  without 
Communist  help.  Such  overturns  rarely  occur 
without  a  certain  amount  of  gunfire  and  throat- 
cutting,  and  in  some  places  (notably  South 
Africa)  it  looks  as  if  the  blood  will  run  pretty 
deep.  Moreover,  as  the  pressure  of  population 
i  is(  s  in  these  already-overcrowded  continents- 
doubling  every  forty  years— the  clawing  for  rice 
and  elbowroom  will  get  steadily  fiercer.  About 
the  best  we  cm  hope  for.  it  would  seem,  is  to 
keep  the  fighting  localized  and  low-keyed.  And 
in  such  a  world,  total  disarmament  clearly  would 
be-  folly  for  nations  like  Russia  and  America 
which  still  have  some  tempting  room  to  spare. 

"Extermination"  isn't  likeh  either,  even  if  the 
worst  should  happen.  Because  some  pacifists 
and  films  like  "On  the  Beach"  have  told 
us  thai  a  nuclear  war  would  blot  out  all  life  on 
the  planet,  a  good  many  people  apparently  have 
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Is  tli  ere  a  lady 
in  the  "House"? 


Tills  is  Mrs.  Eugene  Schaffer,  housewife,  mother 
of   two— and   a    Slate  Senator  representing 
over  65,000  voters  in  the  14th  Connecticut  election 
district.  She  is  one  of  318  American  women  serving 
in  state  legislatures  this  year — and  one  of  more 
than  30,000  women  holding  elective  offices  in  federal, 
state  and  local  government.  There  is  a  verj  good 
chance  that  at  least  one  of  these  women  represents you. 

The  emergence  of  the  American  woman  as  a  dynamic 
influence  in  governmenl  has  been  phenomenal.  There 
are  now    17  women  in  Congress,  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  there  were  11  years  ago.  Locally,  20,000 
women  hold  county  offices  and  Id. into  are  on  city 
councils.  And.  last  year  1,500  women  were 
top  government  appointees. 

If  vim  arc  represented  by  a  lady  in  the  "House,"  you 
know  how  seriously  she  applies  herself  to  her  job. 
Bui  while  she  is  your  legislative  housekeeper, 
she  plays  another  equally  important  role  in  her  own 
home.  As  a  wife  and  mother,  she  finds  all  the  time. 
love  and  enei'gy  she  needs  to  meet  her  responsibilities 
to  her  family,  just  as  your  wife  gladly  meets  her 
civic  responsibilities  in  addition  to  being  a  homemaker. 

Your  own  wife  is  very  much  like  the  lady  in  the 
"House."  She  knows  that  whatever  good  she  can 
a<  i  omplisb  outside  her  home  helps  to  achieve  her  basic 
goal — a  better  life  tor  her  own  family. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  ofadvertist  mints  by  The  Sperry  nvd 
Hutchinson  Company  dedicated  to  the  American  Woman. 
Her  increased  activitie,  the  sphere  of  Iter  own 

home  make  important  contributions  not  o?dy  to  her  own 
family,  but  to  our  entire  nation. 


An  American  Way  of  Thrift  for  ?~>,000,000  Families. 
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taken  this  rhetoric  literally.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  single  informed  scientist  who  does.  The 
most  pessimistic— Dr.  Linus  Pauling— estimates 
that  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  might  die  in  a  nuclear  attack.  This  would 
mean  a  catastrophe  too  hideous  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  grasp:  it  might  mean  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion in  America,  Russia,  and  perhaps  some  other 
countries.  But  even  in  those  nations  directly 
under  fire,  some  would  survive:  other  parts  of 
the  globe  would  be  little  affected.  (Fall-out  un- 
doubted!) would  do  some  genetic  damage  for 
generations  to  come  in  areas  remote  from  the 
explosions;  but  the  number  of  people  involved 
would  be  relatively  small.)  All  this  is  bad  enough. 
But  as  R.  A.  Levine  has  pointed  out  in  an  un- 
published paper  written  for  the  RAND  Corpora- 
tion, it  is  "infinitely  different  from  the  complete 
elimination  of  mankind  ...  it  is  the  difference 
between  a  future  and  no  future." 

Neither  is  the  real  choice  between  "disarma- 
ment" and  "nuclear  war."  Some  advocates  of 
unilateral  disarmament  argue  that  the  present 
inns  race  "inevitably"  will  lead  to  war— because 
arms  races  always  have  clone  so.  Actually  the\ 
haven't,  always;  and  in  any  case,  this  arms  race 
is  different.  One  may  grant  that  the  current 
Balance  of  Terror  is  highly  ominous:  that  it  may 
prove  unstable:  that  we  ought  to  do  our  level 
best  to  replace  it  with  something  more  rational. 
But  the  evidence  I  have  seen  does  not  suggest 
that  a  nuclear  Avar  is  inevitable,  or  even  probable 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  possible.  This 
possibility  is  big  enough  to  warrant  urgent  con- 
cern, but  not  panic. 

3.  Extreme  and  sudden  solutions  won't  work. 
Those  earnest  people  who  picket  submarine  bases 
with  "Ban  the  Bomb"  placards  simply  haven't 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  rubbery  and 
recalcitrant  the  situation  actually  is.  The  com- 
plete abolition  ol  nuclear  weapons  probably 
never  will  be  possible,  for  reasons  to  be  noted 
in  a  moment.  Neither  will  "complete  and  general 
disarmament."  Any  gains  that  can  be  made  will 
have  to  come  undramaticallv.  step  by  step,  and 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The\  cannot 
be  hastened  by  emotional  c  ampaigns  and  politic  al 
pressures;  lor  this  is  not  a  struggle  between  The 
Good  Guys  and  The  Bad  Gu\s.  It  is  a  set  of  prob- 
lems which  can  only  be  solved  by  the  painstaking 
application  of  first-rate  brainpower  to  a  remark 
ably  intricate  wormcan  lull  of  squirming  huts. 
In  all  likelihood  the  most  we  can  expect  this  Ad- 
ministration to  accomplish  is  a  limited  agreement 
which  might  cut  substantially  the  chances  of  a 
nuclear  war.  But  even  that  would  be  enough  to 
rain  it  the  gratitude  of  history. 

1.  Finally,  I  discovered  that  in  recent  years 
this  country  has  not  had  am  real  arms-control 
program.  (We  had  a  first-rate  one  in  1916.  in  the 
Acheson-Lilienthal  Baruch     proposal     lor     abol- 


ishing all  atomic  weapons;  but  the  Russians 
vetoed  it— and  since  then  events  have  made  it 
obsolete.) 

Instead  we  have  had  a  series  of  hastily  impro- 
vised bargaining  positions,  pasted  up  Irom  time 
to  time  because  an  unwelcome  conference  was  in 
the  offing  and  our  delegates  had  to  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Xot  once  in  the  last  thirteen  years 
has  our  government  decided  on  a  long-range  goal 
of  its  own,  and  then  asked  for  a  meeting  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  achieved. 

Consequently,  we  have  looked  contused,  if  not 
insincere,  and  have  let  the  Russians  harvest  a 
huge  propaganda  advantage.  For  they  have 
been  telling  an  anxious  world,  loud  and  clear, 
that  they  want  complete  disarmament  right  now 
— while  we  have  mumbled.  "Well,  maybe  .  .  ." 
and.  "Shucks,  thev  can't  realh  mean  it  .  .  ." 

This  embarrassed  stance  resulted,  in  part,  Irom 
the  fact  that  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
never  fully  accepted  the  three  facts  mentioned 
above.  It  treated  arms  control  as  an  isolated  and 
fairly  minor  problem.  For  one  period  it  handed 
the  assignment,  as  a  lame-duck  consolation 
prize,  to  the  ill-starred  Harold  Stassen.  At  another 
time  it  rested  with  the  so-called  Coolidge  Com- 
mission. Only  in  its  last  months  did  the  out- 
going Administration  get  around  to  setting  up 
a  small  staff  to  work  systematically  on  disarm- 
ament. Under  an  able  State  Department  officer. 
Edmund  A.  Gullion,  it  has  made  preliminary 
studies  which  should  give  a  good  start  to  Ken- 
nedy's  disarmament  chief— John  }.  McCloy,  one 
of  the  great  public  servants  of  our  generation. 
Bu!  up  till  now  the  government  has  never  de- 
voted to  arms  control  anything  like  the  talent  or 
money  it  has  lavished  on.  say,  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile svstem  or  its  $380  million  man-in to-space 
boondoggle. 

O  X  E  underlying  cause  of  this  muddle  was  a 
violent  disagreement,  between  sincere  and 
strong-minded  men.  which  has  smoldered  in 
Washington  for  nearly  a  decade.  It  smolders  still. 
Eisenhower  never  made  a  firm  decision  between 
the  two  warring  factions.  Until  Kenned)  is  will- 
ing to  make  one— and  it  won't  be  easv— we  never 
will  have  a  coherent  polio  on  disarmament,  and 
no  serious  negotiations  will  be  possible. 

That  would  be  fine  with  the  faction  which,  so 
far.  has  proved  the  strongest.  It  feels  that  .m\ 
arms  talks  are  worse  than  useless.  Its  position 
was  summed  up  by  Admiral  Arthur  Radford, 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
"We  cannot  trust  the  Russians  on  a  disarmament 
agreement  or  anything.  The\  have  broken  their 
word  too  main  times.''  This  view  has  had  strong 
support  from  top  people  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and 
such  scientists  as  Edward  Teller.  (John  Foster 
Dulles  stood  with  them  for  most  of  his  term  as 


On  duty— 24  hours  a  day! 

the  Electronic  Secretary ®  telephone  answering  set 

minds  your  phone  while  youre  away 


Night  or  day— whether  you're  there  or  not— General  Telephone  has  found  a  way  tc 
get  the  message  to  you. 

You  simply  have  our  new  Electronic  Secretary  Telephone  Answering  Set  hooked 
up  to  your  phone.  The  phone  rings,  and  your  prerecorded  message  informs  the 
caller  that  you're  out  — asks  him  to  leave  his  name,  number  and  any  message  he 
wishes.  The  Electronic  Secretary  Set  records  every  word. 

When  you  return  you  play  it  back  and  learn  who  called  and  why.  No  more  missec 
calls,  no  more  lost  business. 

Our  new  Electronic  Secretary  Answering  Sets  can  help  in  so  many  ways -take 
reservations— or  sales  orders  after  business  hours,  when  toll  rates  are  low-ever 
make  announcements.  All  for  a  modest  monthly  rental  that  goes  oh  your  tele 
phone  bill. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  how  we  use  research  and  development,  not  onljl 
to  meet  today's  communications  needs,  but  to  answer  tomorrow's. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corporation,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  13 
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What  the 

Scallop  Shell 

meant  to  the 

fountain 

builders 

of  Rome 


Bernini's  Bee  Fountain,  Rome  ► 

•  Rome  was  an  inland  city  that  dreamed 
of  the  sea. 

So  its  fountain  builders  turned  for  inspi- 
ration to  the  universal  symbol  of  the  ocean 
voyage— the  scallop  shell.  Here  you  see  the 
Fontana  delle  Api,  or  Bee  Fountain,  by 
the  sculptor  Bernini  whose  work  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
known  for  his  lavish  use  of  the  scallop. 

Linked  to  the  sea-birth  of  Venus,  the 
scallop  came  to  symbolize  the  sea  and 
those  who  go  on  a  quest.  Later,  it  was  the 
badge  of  the  medieval  pilgrims  who  trav- 
eled to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  in  Spain  and 
of  Crusaders  who  had  gone  on  a  quest  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

Symbol  of  the  voyage,  the  search,  the 
quest— in  modern  times  the  shell  has  sup- 
plied both  the  name  and  trademark  of  one 
of  the  world"s  most  enterprising  companies. 

Under  this  familiar  symbol.  Shell  men 
explore  the  most  difficult  places  on  earth 
to  enrich  the  world's  oil  supplies.  They 
drill  in  arctic  wastes  and  deserts,  even 
under  the  floors  of  the  seas. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
quest  carried  out  under  the  sign  of  Shell. 
In  scores  of  laboratories  other  Shell  work- 
ers search  for  and  develop  new  and  better 
products  from  petroleum— new  chemicals 
to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  world, 
new  kinds  of  synthetic  rubber,  a  new  yarn 
of  unusual  properties,  and.  of  course,  finer 
gasolines  and  motor  oils. 

When  you  see  the  sign  of  the  Shell,  let  it 
remind  you  of  the  never-ending  search  for 
new  and  better  products  from  petroleum, 
and  ever  finer  standards  of  quality.  The 
Shell  Companies:  Shell  Oil  Company; 
Siiell  Chemical  Company;  Shell  Pipeline 
Corporation;  Shell  Development  Com- 
pany; Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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The  ultimate  in   convenience:  liquid   Metrecal, 
ready  to  drink.  Simply  open  the  can  and-  pour. 


More  good  news  about 

METRECAL" 

—  now  in  liquid  form,  ready  to  drink 

Won'  it  is  easier  and  more  convenient  to  control  your  weight  with  'MetrecaX. 
you  simply  open  the  can  and  pour  a  225-calorie  meal.  Metrecal  liquid  was 
developed  to  meet  the  same  exacting  nutritional  standards  as  Metrecal  powder. 


Metrecal  was  introduced  in  powderform 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Its  aim:  to 
provide  a  judicious  method  of  weight 
control,  incorporating  sound  nutrition, 
appetite  satisfaction,  and  convenience. 
Our  continuing  admonition:  consult 
your  physi(  ian  concerning  the  problems 
oi  weight  control. 

New  Metrecal  liquid,  ready  to  drink, 
has  the  same  nutritional  balance  as 
famous  Metrecal  powder— the  original 
dietary  for  weight  control.  Naturally,  it 
is  every  bit  as  effective.  You'll  like  the 
convenience  that  lets  you  continue  your 
reducing  program  wherever  you  go. 
You'll  welcome  its  taste  and  texture. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  you 
know  that  you  can  use  Metrecal  with 
complete  assurance.  For  Metrecal,  the 
new  concept  of  weight  control,  is  sup- 
ported by  long-term  clinical  validation. 

What  is  Metrecal? 

Metrecal  is  a  scientifically  balanced  food 
that  makes  possible  accurate  control 
of  caloric  intake  while  providing  all 
the  known  essential  nutrients  required 
for  a  sound  reducing  program;  and 
Metrecal  contains  no  drugs  or  appetite 
depressants. 

Metrecal  has  the  flexibility  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  user.  For 
rapid  weight  loss,  Metrecal  may  be  used 
as  the  total  900-calorie  daily  diet.  Metre- 
cal is  a  most  useful  aid  in  the  long-range 
maintenance  of  desirable  weight,  as  part 
of  a  well-balanced  diet.  To  lose  weight 
more  gradually,  or  to  maintain  a  desired 
weight,  the  amount  of  Metrecal  used 
may  be  increased,  it  may  be  used  for  one 
or  two  meals  a  day,  or  as  the  total  diet 
on  selected  days. 

Why  Metrecal  is  distinctive 

Factors  that  set  Metrecal  apart  include: 
The  new  concept—The  measured  calo- 
ries of  Metrecal   provide,   for  the  first 


time  in  one  product,  a  complete  formu- 
lation designed  expressly  for  weight  re- 
duction. Hence  Metrecal  supplies:  the 
means  to  achieve  effective  weight  loss 
through  accurate  control  of  caloric  in- 
take on  a  program  that  is  nutritionally 
sound,  appetite  satisfying,  convenient. 
Clinical  i/alidation  —  Beiore  Metrecal 
was  introduced,  its  effectiveness  was 
proved  in  extensive,  long-term  clinical 
studies,  all  conducted  under  strict  medi- 
cal supervision.  Continuing  studies  are 
providing  ever-increasing  evidence  of 
the  value  and  versatility  of  Metrecal. 
Quality  of  product— The  ingredients  of 
Metrecal  are  meticulously  chosen  and 
manufactured  to  exacting  pharmaceu- 
tical standards.  Metrecal  powder,  for 
example,  is  subjected  to  a  total  of  396 
separate  quality  control  tests. 
Range  of  choice  —  Metrecal  is  available 
nationally  in  both  powder  and  liquid 
form,  in  a  selection  of  sizes  and  flavors 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  your  taste,  meth- 
od of  use,  and  purse. 

What  Metrecal  can  do 

Overweight  persons  lose  weight  through 
the  use  of  Metrecal  simply  because  they 
take  in  fewer  calories  than  are  required 
to  maintain  weight.  Most  important:  they 
lose  weight  safely  without  resorting  to 
complicated  schedules  or  complex  calo- 
rie counting.  Users  of  Metrecal  are 
remarkably  free  from  hunger. 
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Clinical  studies  under  the  careful  su- 
pervision of  physicians  have  shown  that 
at  the  900-calorie  level,  the  use  of 
Metrecal  resulted  in  highly  satisfactory 
weight  loss. 

What  Metrecal  cannot  do 

Metrecal  is  not  a  miracle  cure  for  over- 
weight. For  example,  it  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  will  power  for  weight  re- 
duction and  maintenance.  However,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  stay  on  such  a  diet  with 
Metrecal  since  little,  if  any,  hunger  oc- 
curs after  die  first  day  or  two. 

How  Metrecal  is  available 

Metrecal  is  available  nationally  both  as 
a  liquid  and  as  a  powder.  Each  can  of 
liquid  provides  an  individual  225- 
calorie  meal. 

The  powder  is  in  1/2-pound  cans  and 
economy-size  3V2-pound  cans.  One-half 
pound  of  powder,  when  mixed  with 
water,  provides  the  total  daily  diet  in 
the  900-calorie  program. 

Metrecal  comes  in  a  variety  of  deli- 
cious flavors:  chocolate,  vanilla,  butter 
scotch,  and  the  new  orange. 

The  importance  of  the  physician 
in  problems  of  weight  control 

Individuals  who  are  grossly  overweight, 
those  intending  to  diet  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  persons  with  diseases  of  the 
heart,  blood  vessels  or  kidneys,  and  per- 
sons with  other  medical  disturbances 
such  as  diabetes  or  liver  disease,  should 
always  have  their  physician's  approval 
before  undertaking  a  weight-reducing 
program. 

Indeed,  it  is  wise  for  any  person  con- 
templating weight  reduction  to  consult 
his  physician. 

Edward  Dalton  Co. 

MEAD   JOHNSON   &   COMPANY 

Quality  products  from   nutritii  eh 


Tune  in  curl,  Sunday  evening  for  "WINSTON  CHURCHILL: 
Tlic  Valiant   Yrni  •'  bv  Edward  Dal'.on  Co.,  on  ABC  television. 
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Secretary  of  State,  but  apparently 
changed  his  mind  shortly  before  his 
death.)  They  believe,  and  have 
worked  hard  to  prove,  that  an  air- 
tight system  of  inspection  to  police 
an  arms-control  agreement  would  be 
impossible. 

The  other  side  has  included  a  good 
many  Army  people  (among  them 
General  Maxwell  Taylor,  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff);  probably  most 
of  State's  policy-making  echelon; 
such  scientists  as  Leo  Szilard,  Jerome 
Wiesner,  and  James  R.  Killian.  Jr.: 
and  at  times  Eisenhower  himself. 

They  agree,  in  general,  with  Rad- 
ford that  the  Russians  are  implaca- 
bly hostile  and  deceitful.  But— as 
Robert  R.  Bowie,  once  head  of  the 
State  Department's  policy-planning 
staff,  has  pointed  out*— you  can  trust 
tin  in  to  do  one  thing:  "to  pursue 
their  own  interests  as  they  see  them." 
If  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  figure 
out  an  arms  deal  which  would  serve 
the  selfish  interests  of  both  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Linked  States,  then 
they  might  be  expected  to  keep  it. 
Of  course  a  foolproof  inspection  As- 
tern is  impossible— since  "no  tech- 
nique depending  on  human  skills 
and  judgment  can  be  infallible"— 
but  maybe  control  measures  could  be 
devised  which  the  Soviets  would  pre- 
fer, in  their  own  interest,  to  observe 
rather  than  evade. 

How  can  this  be?  Isn't  it  obvious 
that  anything  Russia  wants  must  au- 
tomatically  be  a  bad  thing  lor  us? 

Not  quite.  On  nearly  everything 
the  aims  of  the  two  countries  do  butt 
head-on.  But  on  a  few  points  both 
seem  to  share  a  common  interest. 

Neither  side,  lor  example,  could 
profit  from  an  atomic  war.  Neither 
cm  wanl  such  a  war  to  break  out  1>\ 
accident,  or  because  one  side  mis- 
understands the  other's  intentions. 
Both  would  like  to  discourage  an\ 
more  nations  from  developing  atomic 
weapons— for  ever)  time  a  new  mem- 
ber joins  the  A-Club.  both  Russia 
and  America  lose  a  slice  of  their 
present  almost-exclusive  nuclear 
power.  And  as  such  weapons  spread, 
the  chances  of  a  Avar  started  by  acci- 

*In  a  special  symposium  on  arms  con- 
trol published  in  the  Fall,  I960,  issue  of 
Daedalus,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Vcademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  his 
is  one  o\  the  most  useful  documents 
available  on  the  subject,  and  the  dis- 
cission here  is  nnuh  indebted  to  it. 


dent,  or  by  a  wild  man.  obviousl) 
inn  ease.  Not  even  Khrushchev  can 
look  forward  happil)  to  the  day 
Mao,  Ben  Gurion,  and  Nasser  are 
waving  atomic  bombs  o{  their  own. 
In  theory,  then,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  together  with 
the  Russians  on  a  scheme  of  arms 
control  which  would  cover  these  few 
points.  It  would  still  be  a  long  way 
from  "general  and  complete"  dis- 
armament. It  would  not  "guarantee 
peace."  The  fight  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  still  go  on— as  it  must,  so  long 
as  the  Communists  stick  to  their 
avowed  "policy  of  struggle"  to  rule 
the  globe.  (This  aim  they  loudly  re- 
affirmed in  the  formal  statement  is- 
sued b\  Russian  and  Chinese  leaders 
at  the  close  of  their  summit  confer- 
ence in  Moscow  last  December.1)  But 
the  struggle  might  then  proceed  un- 
der ground  rules  which  should  re- 
duce sharply  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
catastrophe.  That  would  be  a  major 
achievement. 

FROM  what  I  know  of  the  think- 
ing ol  four  of  Kennedy's  top  ap- 
pointees in  the  foreign-policv  and 
military  fields.  I  believe  it  likely  that 
the  new  Administration  will  make  a 
major  effort  to  reach  such  an  under- 
standing. And  I  believe  that  Ken- 
nedy himself  will  overrule  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  Raclford-LeMay- 
Strauss  school  who  have  previously 
prevented  serious  negotiations. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
an  agreement  can  be  reached.  We 
don't  vet  know  whether  the  Russians 
really  want  one— although  there  have 
been  a  few  promising  signs.  And 
even  if  they  do.  it  will  be  tremen- 
dousl)  difficult  to  hammer  out  a 
workable  understanding. 

The  basic  trouble,  of  course,  is 
that  we  can't  believe  anything  the 
Russians  say,  and  they  won't  believe 
us.  To  lie  and  cheat  for  the  Holy 
Cause  is  a  basic  commandment  of 
the  Marxist  religion:  another  of  its 
dogmas  teaches  that  "bourgeois  im- 
perialists" (meaning  us)  can  never  be 
trusted. 

A  kindred  difficulty  is  that  some 
kinds  of  arms  inspection  actually  are 
impractical.  (On  this  point,  at  least, 
Radford,  Teller  &  Co.  seem  to  be 
correct.)  For  example,  if  a  million 
Russian  inspectors  peeked  every  day 
into  ever)    American   clothes  closet, 
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and  it  a  similar  army  of  American 
inspectors  probed  every  Siberian 
snowdrift,  they  still  could  not  be  sure 
that  a  few  nuclear  warheads  weren't 
lucked  away  somewhere— on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  lake,  or  inside  the  Kremlin's 
lop-secret  filing  cabinets. 

Still,  the  riddle  may  not  be  in- 
soluble. 

While  neither  side  can  believe 
anything  the  other  says,  each  one 
docs  draw  certain  conclusions  from 
the  other's  actions.  We  study  Soviet 
troop  movements,  budgets,  weapons 
production,  and  diplomatic  moves  in 
an  effort  to  guess  their  real  inten- 
tions; and  they  watch  us  just  as 
closely.  It  is  of  course  much  harder 
for  us  to  get  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  much  harder  for 
men  in  the  Kremlin  to  interpret  the 
masses  of  information  they  receive, 
because  they  read  all  of  it  through 
Marxist  lenses— which  often  give  a 
wildly  distorted  version  of  American 
reality. 

In  effect,  the  two  countries  have 
been  communicating  for  a  long 
while  by  means  of  smoke  signals, 
scanty  and  obscure.  Here  perhaps 
lies  the  greatest  danger,  for  one  or 
the  other  might  fatally  misread  the 
other  side's  intentions— as  the  Krem- 
lin guessed  wrong  about  our  reaction 
to  the  invasion  of  South  Korea. 

I  WAS  surprised  to  learn  that  some 
recent  Russian  signals  have  been 
rather  reassuring;  and  that  some  of 
ours  might  well  be  interpreted  by 
Moscow  with  genuine  alarm. 

For  one  thing,  Russia  has  not  been 
building  up  its  nuclear  striking  force 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  capable  of  do- 
ing. According  to  intelligence  esti- 
mates which  I  am  told  are  reliable, 
it  has  less  than  two  hundred  bombers 
capable  of  reaching  the  United 
States,  although  its  aircraft  industry 
easily  could  turn  out  main  more. 
What  is  more  important.  Russia  ap- 
parently has  only  about  thirty-five 
intercontinental  missiles  reach  to  go, 
and  at  its  present  production  rate 
may  have  some  two  hundred  by  the 
v\\d  of  the  \ear.  Since  this  is  by  no 
means  an  overwhelming  strength,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Khrushchev  isn't  planning  .m\ 
immediate  nuclear  attack. 

The  view  from  the  Kremlin  might 
look  less  reassuring.  We  have  in- 
sisted that  we  will  never  strike  first— 


that  we  would  use  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons only  in  retaliation  against  a 
Soviet  attack.  But  the  Russians  can 
see  that  our  weapons  are  mosth  oi 
the  "strike-first"  variety.  They  con- 
sist of  five  hundred  intercontinental 
bombers  and  (at  this  writing)  just 
nine  Atlas  missiles,  standing  naked 
on  above-ground  launching  pads;  in 
addition  we  have  some  highly  vul- 
nerable short-range  Thor  missiles  at 
"unhardened"— that  is.  unprotected 
—sites  in  England  and  other  overseas 
points.  Nearly  all  of  these  planes  and 
missiles  could  presumably  be  wiped 
out  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  a 
Soviet  attack  so  that  we  wouldn't 
have  much  left  to  retaliate  with.  If 
you  were  a  Russian,  wouldn't  you 
wonder,  just  a  little,  whether  Amer- 
ica might  be  planning  a  strike-first 
rather  than  a  strike-second  strategy? 

If  Moscow  was  nursing  such  a 
suspicion,  it  could  easih  have  been 
inflamed  by  the  U-2  flights.  Thev 
were  intended  primarily  to  spot 
Soviet  launching  sites.  Now  that 
kind  of  intelligence  would  be  es- 
sential if  we  were  planning  to  strike 
first,  since  it  would  help  us  to  wipe 
out  all  or  most  of  Russia's  long-range 
weapons.  But  it  wouldn't  be  par- 
ticularly useful  if  we  were  really 
depending  on  a  second-strike  strat- 
egy, because  then  our  retaliatory 
blow  would  be  aimed  it  Soviet  cities 
—and  we  have  those  pinpointed  al- 
ready. 

Again,  Marxist  doctrine  argues 
that  our  economy  depends  entirely 
on  "war  preparations."  and  that  we 
can't  really  want  disarmament  be- 
cause it  would  throw  America  into 
a  disastrous  depression.  We  don't 
sec  it  that  way,  of  course— but  it  is 
true  that  something  like  25  per  cent 
of  our  industry  is  supported,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  defense  contracts, 
and  that  we  have  made  no  plans  lor 
switching  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
It  we  want  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  we  are  truly  serious  about  arms 
negotiations,  then  the  government 
had  better  start  turning  out  a  stack 
of  conversion  blueprints.  That  is  the 
kind  of  reassurance-by-action  which 
might  make  some  impression  on  the 
Marxist  mind. 

Paradoxically,  two  of  our  new 
weapons  also  may  have  a  reassuring 
effect.  Both  have,  in  the  technical 
jargon,  true  "second-strike  capabil- 
ity."   The  missile-totins:  Polaris  sub- 


marines hidden  under  the  sea  and 
the  solid-fuel  Minuteman  missiles  in 
"hardened"  or  mobile  launching 
sites  are  both  pretty  well  invulner- 
able, and  therefore  would  be  avail- 
able for  retaliatory  use.  Unlike  most 
of  our  present  weapons,  they  do  not 
have  to  be  used  first  if  they  are  to 
be  used  at  all. 

Even  more  reassuring  is  the  fact 
that  these  are  "slow  reaction"  weap- 
ons. Our  bombers  and  Model-T 
missiles  have  to  react  fast.  If  they 
don't  get  off  the  ground  within  fif- 
teen minutes— which  is  all  the  warn- 
ing we  would  have  of  rocket  attack— 
thev  are  likely  to  be  dead.  This  situ- 
ation makes  everybody  nervous— our 
allies  and  the  Russians,  as  well  as  our 
own  defense  forces.  It  is  true  that 
there  isn't  much  actual  danger  that 
our  radar  will  mistake  a  flock  of 
ducks  for  a  flight  of  enemy  rockets, 
and  the  planes  do  have  a  "fail  safe" 
procedure  to  recall  them  from  the 
target  in  case  of  a  false  alarm.  Never- 
theless, the  present  necessity  for  hair- 
trigger  readiness  does  involve  some 
risk   of  war-bv-accident. 

The  Polaris  and  the  Minuteman, 
however,  can  take  their  time.  They 
could  still  retaliate  hours  (or  weeks) 
after  enemy  missiles  had  actually 
landed  on  American  targets.  Thus 
there  is  practically  no  chance  of  their 
going  off  prematurely. 

While  these  new  weapons  are  be- 
ing readied,  we  might  start  talking 
to  the  Russians  something  like  this: 

"Both  of  us  recognize  that  our  con- 
test is  going  to  continue  indefinitely. 
But  since  neither  of  us  wants  to  eon- 
cluct  it  with  suicidal  weapons,  per-. 
haps  we  can  do  something  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  a  nuclear  war. 

"Some  steps  can  be  taken  without 
a  formal  agreement,  and  without 
raising  the  awkward  question  of  in- 
spection. For  example,  we  are  now 
reach  to  show  you— by  actions,  not  by 
words— that  we  are  not  plotting  a 
strike-first  attack.  We  are  about  to 
scrap  our  bombers  and  liquid-fuel 
missiles,  and  to  replace  them  with 
something  safer  lor  both  of  us.  We 
would  welcome  similar  reassuring  ac- 
tions on  your  side. 

"You  claim  to  be  alarmed  because 
you  are  encircled  by  our  overseas 
bases;  all  right,  we  will  give  them  up 
—in  a  suitable  trade— because  Ave 
don't  need  them  any  more.  We'll 
pidl   all   our  bombers  and  missiles, 
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plus  most  of  our  troops,  out  of 
Europe.  The  Western  European 
countries  are  now  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves,  if  they  want  to 
invest  the  money  and  manpower, 
against  any  conventional  attack  from 
the  east.  And  just  in  case  you  should 
attack  with  atomic  weapons,  our 
European  friends  can  hold  in  reserve 
some  nuclear  firepower  of  their  own. 
This  might  consist  of  Polaris  and 
other  sea-borne  missiles  stationed  in 
Eastern  Atlantic  waters.  That  would 
keep  atomic  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  whom  you 
seem  to  fear  so  much;  and  it  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  individual 
countries  (such  as  France)  to  develop 
their  separate  nuclear  deterrents. 

"In  return  we  shall  expect  you  to 
clear  your  missiles  out  of  Eastern 
Europe;  to  thin  out  your  troops  there 
and  in  European  Russia  to  the  point 
where  a  land  attack  is  no  longer  a 
serious  threat;  and  to  stop  your  pres- 
sure on  Berlin.  None  of  these  things 
would  require  an  inspection  system, 
since  our  present  intelligence  agen- 
cies are  good  enough  to  let  both  of 
us  know  whether  such  steps  are  ac- 
tually carried  out. 

"Any  further  step— for  example,  a 
permanent  agreement  to  stop  nu- 
clear-weapons tests— would  require  a 
pretty  thorough  inspection  system. 
We  think  this  is  desirable  for  both  of 
tis.  because— if  other  nations  can  be 
brought  into  the  deal— that  is  the 
surest  way  to  keep  nuclear  weapons 
from  spreading.  But  let's  face  it,  such 
an  arrangement  will  have  dangers 
and  drawbacks  for  both  of  us. 

"For  us,  it  will  mean  accepting  the 
risk  that  you  (or  some  other  country) 
might  get  away  with  a  few  secret 
tests,  since  no  inspection  system  can 
be  infallible.  But  we  are  willing  to 
settle  for  a  reasonably  dependable 
system— one  which  will  make  the 
chances  of  detection  too  great  for  a 
rational  man  to  take. 

"For  you,  it  will  mean  a  funda- 
mental change  in  Russian  society. 
You  will  have  to  give  up  much  of 
the  secret \  which  has  characterized 
yrour  country  for  so  long— centuries 
before  Communism  was  evet  thought 
of.  This  will  be  hard  to  swallow,  but 
you  can't  avoid  it.  You  can't  have  a 
closed  society  and  arms  control. 

"In  addition,  you  musl  keep  nu- 
clear weapons  out  of  Chinese  hands. 
just  as  we  are  keeping  them  from  the 


Germans— and  you  must  find  some 
way  to  show  us  that  this  is,  in  fact, 
being  done. 

"Either  side  will  be  free  at  any 
time  to  call  the  whole  deal  off  and 
to  expel  the  other  country's  inspec- 
tors.* We  don't  think  you  will  take 
such  a  step  lightly,  because  of  the 
effect  on  world  opinion  and  the  con- 
clusions we  would  inevitably  draw. 
If  you  do,  we  naturally  will  assume 
that  you  are  planning  an  attack,  and 
will  take  appropriate  countermeas- 
ures. 

"What  we  want  is  an  arrangement 
which  you  will  try  to  keep  going,  in 
your  own  continuing  self-interest— 
and  which  you  won't  try  to  cheat, 
because  the  risk  of  being  caught 
cheating  just  isn't  worthwhile. 

"Such  an  arrangement  ought  to 
eliminate  the  fears  of  both  sides  of 
a  surprise  attack  and  of  'war  by  ac- 
cident or  misunderstanding.  If  it 
se  ins  to  work  well  after  a  few  years' 
experience,  then  we  might  talk  about 
further  steps  toward  disarmament. 
We  might  then,  for  example,  see 
whether  we  can  agree  on  a  scheme  to 
abolish  all  long-range  deliver}  sys- 
tems— bombers,  rockets,  and  missile- 
carrying  submarines. 

"In  all  frankness,  however,  we 
must  tell  you  that  we  don't  think  am 
further  progress  is  likelv  so  long  as 
you  remain  aggressively  hostile  to 
the  whole  non-Communist  world.  If 
you  insist  on  fomenting  civil  war 
and  revolutions  all  over  the  globe, 
shooting  clown  our  unarmed  planes 
over  the  open  seas,  and  spewing  out 
a  constant  stream  of  vituperative 
anti-American  propaganda,  you  can 
hardly  blame  us  for  being  skeptical 
about  your  peaceful  intentions.  And 
so  long  as  you  keep  proclaiming, 
both  by  your  behavior  and  in  your 
official  statements,  that  you  intend  to 
bury  us.  how  can  you  expect  us  to 
take  seriously  your  talk  about  'com- 
plete and  general  disarmament'?" 

THE  foregoing  is  merely  intended 
to  suggest,  in  an  extremely  com- 
pressed and  oversimplified  form,  one 
possible   approach   to   arms   negotia- 


*  This  suggestion  was  made  by  Robert 
R.  Bowie  in  the  Daedalus  article  men- 
tioned earlier.  His  reasons  for  it  are 
too  lengthy  to  outline  here,  but  they 
strike  me  .is  persuasive.  The  lull  text  is 
well  worth  reading. 


tions.  Unquestionably,  better  ap- 
proaches can  be  found,  as  soon  as  the 
government  puts  an  adequate  stall  to 
woik    on    the   problem. 

It  might  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  kind  of  scheme  would  have  cer- 
tain supplementary  attractions: 

1.  It  would  sharply  reduce  both 
our  forces  in  Europe  and  the  drain 
on  our  gold  reserves.  Thus  it  would 
free  resources  for  economic  develop- 
ment, economic  warfare,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  conventional 
military  forces— all  urgently  needed. 

2.  It  should  help  check  the 
growth  of  anti-American  and  neu- 
tralist feeling  in  Western  Europe. 
Such  feeling  is  bound  to  swell  as  long 
as  we  keep  nuclear  bases  there,  be- 
cause many  Europeans  will  believe 
(with  some  reason)  that  they  are 
more  of  a  danger  than  a  protection. 
They  look  too  much  like  a  highly 
vulnerable  lightning  rod,  serving 
mainly  to  attract  Soviet  rockets. 

3.  It  would  largely  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  Europe  might  be- 
come a  nuclear  battlefield— a  threat 
that  already  has  corroded  much  of 
the  inner  strength  of  the  NATO 
alliance. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
proposal  like  this— or  any  other— 
cannot  be  worked  out  in  a  hurry.  It 
will  require  weeks  of  careful  exami- 
nation, by  all  government  depart- 
ments concerned,  to  make  sure  that 
it  contains  no  hidden  flaws.  More 
weeks  (or  months)  will  be  needed  to 
reach  agreement  with  our  allies. 
Onlv  then  will  we  be  ready  to  open 
serious  talks  with  the  Russians.  If 
these  talks  are  to  have  any  chance, 
of  producing  results,  they  must  be 
conducted  in  secret,  by  professional 
diplomats,  and  at  leisure.  Any  at- 
tempt to  rush  through  an  agreement 
at  a  summit  conference,  lasting  a  few 
days  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity,  is 
bound  to  fail.  (An  early  get-ac- 
quainted meeting  between  the  Two 
Ks  might  be  a  good  thing;  but  that 
would  be  very  different  from  a  down- 
to  business  negotiation.) 

Personally,  I  have  only  a  modest 
and  guarded  hope  that  any  kind  of 
arms  understanding  can  be  worked 
out.  But  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  best  try  we  can,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  under  the  best  circum- 
stances that  our  best  brains  can  de- 
vise. The  stakes  are  too  big  to  let  go 
by  default. 
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Your  first  lesson:  Utrillo's  "A  Suburban  Street'* 


A  new  way  to  learn  how  to  paint 

—by  painting  masterpieces  right  from  the  start! 


Now  you  can  experience  the  thrill  of  painting  in  real  oils— 
gain  a  new  understanding  and  appreciation  of  art— and  acquire 
a  collection  of  genuine  oil  paintings  that  will  amaze  your  friends. 


How  would  you  like  to  paint  a  superb  work 
of  art  on  your  very  first  attempt?  Not  a  be- 
ginner's exercise— but  a  beautiful  masterpiece. 

This  is  no  dream.  Whatever  your  age  or  occu- 
pation, you  can  now  join  the  happy  thousands 
who  paint  for  pleasure— at  once  without  boring 
exercises  or  tedious  study. 

The  Paint-It- Yourself  Art  Program  Course 
was  developed  by  a  famous  artist  on  one  simple 
principle.  The  best  way  to  teach  painting  is  to 
help  people  paint  successfully  right  from  the 
start.  And  the  best  painting  instructors  are  the 
great  masters  themselves.  Who  knew  more  about 
drawing,  perspective,  color,  composition,  than 
Utrillo,  Dufy,  Cezanne,  Corot,  Gauguin,  etc. 
How  better  to  learn  the  secret  of  their  marvel- 
ous skills  than  by  painting  their  masterpieces 
in  the  same  style  they  did—mixing  their  colors, 
using  their  brush  strokes,  repainting  their  great 
works  step  by  step  under  constant  guidance. 

Amazing  New  Art  Instruction  Short  Cut 
The  Paint-It- Yourself  Art  Program  Course  is  a 
remarkable  short  cut  to  painting  success.  You 
need  no  drawing  ability.  You  need  not  worry 
about  perspective  or  composition  —  the  great 
masters  show  you  how  by  example. 

Your  first  master  in  the  Course  is  Maurice 
Utrillo— and  as  your  first  assignment  you  will 
re-create  his  famous  masterpiece,  "A  Suburban 
Street."  With  your  lesson  you  will  receive  a  big, 
brilliant  16"  x  20"  full  color  $5.00  reproduction 
of  the  original  painting  suitable  for  framing. 

You  will  also  receive  a  16"x20"  canvas  tex- 
tured painting  sheet  with  "A  Suburban  Street" 
preprinted  very  lightly  for  you  to  paint  on. 

Each  lesson  includes  an  11"  x  17"  full  color 
instruction  sheet  which  demonstrates  how  to 
mix  the  colors  on  your  palette  just  as  the  master 
did.  You  are  shown  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
printed  painting  sheet,  one  step  at  a  time,  layer 
upon  layer,  following  the  textures  and  brush  , 
strokes  that  the  master  himself  employed.  Slow- 
ly, as  you  work,  you  see  your  painting  come  to 


life.  The  rich  hues  of  oil  upon  the  canvas  tex- 
ture blend  and  shade  almost  magically,  taking 
the  forms  of  sky,  street  and  buildings.  The  nu- 
ances of  color  and  form  shimmer  with  the  glow 
of  the  priceless  original  almost  as  if  Utrillo  him- 
self were  guiding  your  hand. 

You  begin  to  understand  as  never  before  the 
pathos,  the  joy,  the  nostalgia  that  Utrillo  poured 
into  this  great  work.  Finally  you  experience  the 
special  thrill  reserved  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted a  real  oil  painting. 

Each  lesson  brings  you  the  work  of  another 
great  master.  Month  by  month  you  develop 
your  knowledge  and  skill  by  painting  pictures 
that  will  astonish  your  friends— and  add  unique 
beauty  to  your  home.  You  learn  to  appreciate 
great  art  as  few  people  can— for  you  can  analyze 
color,  brush  strokes,  and  shading  through  the 
eyes  of  the  masters  themselves. 

How   the   Course   Operates 

Upon  enrolling  you  will  receive  FREE  a  19- 
piece  oil  paint  set  (retail  value  $8.00),  a  16-page 
booklet,  and  a  Magic  Color  Wheel  which  shows 
how  to  mix  paints  professionally. 

Each  lesson  in  the  course  will  contain:  A 
16"x20"  Full  Color  Reproduction  of  the  master- 
piece you  will  paint,  ready  for  framing;  a  16"x20" 
preprinted  Canvas  Textured  Painting  Sheet,  an 
11"  x  17"  Step-by-Step  Instruction  Sheet. 

You  may  receive  a  complete  lesson  every 
other  month  and  be  billed  for  the  low  price  of 
only  $2.98,  plus  shipping,  per  lesson— or  a  les- 
son every  month  for  only  $2.48,  plus  shipping, 
a  saving  of  50  cents  per  lesson. 

No-Risk  Guarantee 

After  receiving  your  free  gifts  and  your  first  les- 
son, you  may  examine  them  in  your  own  home 
for  10  days.  If  you  change  your  mind,  you  may 
cancel  your  enrollment  by  returning  everything 
unused  and  owe  nothing.  If  you  do  not  cancel, 
we  will  enroll  you  for  one  year. 

Send  no  money  now— just  the  coupon. 


JOIN  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
WHO   FIND   PAINTING   A    SATISFYING    HOBBY 

—  from  Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers  to 
business  and  professional  men,  career  girls 
and  housewives.  It  will  never  be  easier  or  less 
expensive  for  you  to  begin. 


CDCC    THIS   SPECIAL    19-PIECE 
rKEC    PROFESSIONAL   OIL   PAINT   SET 

Includes  Everything  You 
Need  to  Paint! 

1.  12  tubes  of  oil  paint 

2.  3  brushes 
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THE  PAINT-IT-YOURSELF  ART  PROGRAM,  Dept.  1-HA-2 
Garden  City,  New  York 

Please   enroll   me   in   the   Paint-It-Yourself  I 
Art  Program  Course  checked  below.  Send  me  | 
FREE  my  19-piece  professional  oil  paint  set;   ( 
the  booklet,  "It's  Fun  to  Paint  in  Oil";  and 
the   Magic  Color  Wheel.  Also  send  my  first 
painting  lesson  on  Utrillo. 

D  One  lesson  every  other  month  for  a 
year  at  $2.98,  plus  shipping,  per  lesson. 

□  One  lesson  every  month  for  a  year  at 
$2.48,  plus  shipping,  per  lesson. 
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I  must  be  perfectly  delighted  or  I  may  return 
everything  unused  within  10  days  and  cancel  my 
enrollment.  (Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only)  AP-8 
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HOT     PROPERTY 

TH  E  networks  have  now  de- 
cided," Lewis  Freedman  said 
to  me  with  relish,  "that  O'Neill  is  a 
hot   property." 

I  had  sought  out  Mr.  Freedman, 
who  had  just  produced  "The  Iceman 
Cometh"  for  "The  Play  of  the 
Week"  television  series,  and  he  was 
still  basking  in  the  acclaim  that  had 
been  accorded  his  production.  It 
has  elicited  praise  not  only  from  the 
professional  press  but  from  the  non- 
viewing  viewers-with-alarm.  Mr. 
Freedman's  production  had  caused 
them  to  observe  that  television 
"might  become  an  adult  medium 
after  all." 

Mr.  Freedman,  a  Harvard  man 
('46),  is  one  of  the  intellectuals  (I 
hope  this  epithet  does  him  no  harm 
in  his  profession)  of  the  television 
industry.  He  is  a  pleasant,  enthusias- 
tic purveyor  of  arts  who  believes  that 
in  his  business  one  mould  play  both 
sides  of  the  street  (in  this  case  Madi- 
son Avenue)  by  being  involved  in 
both  serious  and  popular  television. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  director  of 
the  old  evening  Garry  Moore  show, 
but  he  was  also  producer  of  Camera 
3,"  a  Sunday  morning  program  that 
dealt  head-on  and  imaginatively  with 
literature  and  other  arts.  His  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  with  two  Emmvs 
and  a  Sherwood  Television  Award, 
and  he  has  been  intimately  involved 
in  "The  Play  of  the  Week"  since  ii 
started  its  career  with  Judith  Ander- 


son  in   "Medea"   in   October    1959. 

"Carlotta,"  Mr.  Freedman  said, 
referring  to  Mr.  O'Neill's  widow,  "is 
deluged  with  offers.  The  networks 
are  asking,  'What  the  hell  else  has 
this  guy  written?'  " 

The  production  of  "Iceman,"  as 
those  in  the  know  (and  those  who 
would  like  to  be  thought  to  be)  call 
the  play,  was,  Mr.  Freedman  said, 
"something  of  a  breakthrough"  in 
television.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
a  four-hour  show,  and  on  the  first 
night  it  was  put  on  the  air  in  No- 
vember it  ran  all  four  of  its  hours 
consecutively.  After  the  first  eve- 
ning WNTA-TV  in  New  York  di- 
vided the  play  in  two.  They  showed 
the  first  two  hours  of  it  late  in  the 
evening  that  week  (presumablv  after 
children  had  gone  to  bed),  and  the 
second  two  hours  the  next  week.  But 
time  is  a  known  quantity  in  televi- 
sion. Uncut,  unbowdlerized,  forth- 
right drama  comparable  to  "Iceman" 
has  not  only  been  unknown  on  TV, 
it  has  been  considered  impossible. 
It  violated  every  rule  in  the  code. 

"We  changed  a  few  sons-of-bitches 
to  bastards,"  Mr.  Freedman  said, 
"because  some  people  thought  thai 
bastard  was  less  likely  to  offend,  I'm 
not  sure  why.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
bothered  by  whore  or  tart." 

Mr.  Freedman  watched  the  show 
at  home  on  his  own  set  the  fust  night 
it  was  shown.  "I'd  seen  it  thirty  times 
before."  he  said,  "but  this  was  the 
first  time  I'd  really  seen  it,  now  thai 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it  or  worry   about   it.    I   called    the 


studio  to  see  what  the  reaction  was. 
Almost  all  the  phone  calls  that  came 
in  were  favorable,  only  a  few  com- 
plaints. I  expected  the  house  would 
fall  in;  I  kind  of  wished  it  had.  We'd 
been  told  that  that  kind  of  language 
was  okay  for  books  and  plays  but 
you  couldn't  put  it  on  TV.  In  Phila- 
delphia they  had  refused  to  show  our 
production  of  'Miss  Julie'  because  at 
the  end  the  heroine  was  contemplat- 
ing suicide.  If  Dubuque  had  said 
that,  you  wouldn't  be  surprised.  You 
wouldn't  expect  it  of  Philadelphia." 
I  asked  Mr.  Freedman  whose  idea 
it  had  been  to  put  "Iceman"  on  the 
air.  "That's  hard  to  say,"  he  said. 
"When  we  first  started  planning, 
somebody  at  one  of  those  conferences 
we're  always  having  said,  wouldn't 
it  be  wonderful  if  we  could  do  'Ice- 
man.' but  it  was  just  one  of  those, 
nice  ideas.  Nobody  thought  we  ever 
could.  It  was  just  too  long  and  vio- 
lated too  many  taboos.  It's  full  of 
words  like  nigger  and  coon  and  wop 
and  guinea." 

"Is  it?"  I  said.  "I  didn't  notice." 
"You  don't  notice,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause the  language  is  entirely  legiti- 
mate. It's  the  only  show  I've  ever 
seen  on  television  where  you  could 
close  your  eyes;  it  was  the  sound  of 
reality  that  drew  people  to  O'Neill. 
Listen  to  TV  sometime  without  look- 
ing: \ou'll  never  hear  a  natural  word. 
It  took  a  year  of  doing  good  shows 
before  we  could  negotiate  with  Mrs. 
O'Neill  to  let  us  do  'Iceman.'  Car- 
lotta is  terribly  self-conscious  about 
being   the   executor   of   the  O'Neill 


legacy.  She's  totally  honest;  if  you're 
honest  with  her  she  opens  righ(  up. 

But  even  alter  we  had  the  show 
taped,  we  weren't  sure  they'd  let  us 
put  it  on  the  air. 

"In  a  \\a\  we  have  been  Eorced 
by  economics  into  quality.  Ely  Lan- 
dau, chairman  of  NTA's  hoard, 
wanted  to  put  on  a  series  thai  would 
raise  the  rating  of  Channel  13,  and 
couldn't  afford  the  expensive,  popu- 
lar properties.  So  we  put  on  shows 
that  nobody  else  would  touch;  we 
could  gel  them  at  a  price  we  could 
afford.  Our  budget  for  a  two-hour 
show  is  forty-five  thousand;  the 
budget  for  'Iceman'  was  ninety; 
that's  about  a  third  of  any  other  big 
show.  We  rehearse  in  dance  halls 
or  anything  else  we  can  rent  cheap. 
We  use  an  old  Packard  showroom. 
It's  cold  and  dark  but  it's  worth  a 
little  eyestrain.  We  are  now  doing 
about  our  fiftieth  show.  We  did 
thirty-six  last  year.  We've  got  'Wait- 
ing for  Godot,'  'Dark  of  the  Moon,' 
and  'Three  by  Tennessee'  coming 
up.  You  can't  do  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams until  you've  done  Strindberg." 

"The  Play  of  the  Week"  did 
Strindberg  last  season.  Mr.  Freed- 
man  said  that  he  had  produced  thirty- 
five  plays  in  the  series. 

"Won't  you  run  out  of  plays?"  I 
asked. 

"We're  always  running  out  of 
properties,"  he  said.  "We  run  out 
of  properties  every  week.  At  first  we 
were  known  as  a  fine  show;  now  we're 
known  as  a  popular  show." 

By  this  he  did  not  mean  that  there 
had  been  any  sacrifice  in  the  quality 
of  the  material  they  kept  running  out 
of,  but  their  audiences  had  been 
constantly  growing.  He  estimated 
that  possibly  2,800,000  people  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  had 
seen  "Iceman."  It  had  its  largest 
audience  the  first  night  when  it  ran 
all  four  hours.  How  many  of  the 
fifty-five  or  so  stations  that  now  show 
"The  Play  of  the  Week"  would  give 
their  local  audiences  a  chance  to 
see  "Iceman"  Mr.  Freedman  didn't 
know.  Obviously,  some  stations 
would  be  afraid  of  it;  others  wouldn't 
think  they  could  afford  the  time. 
Mr.  Freedman  is  now  working  both 
sides  of  the  television  street  by  stay- 
ing on  the  serious  side  he  likes  bet- 
ter. 

One  of  the  most  substantial  con- 
tributions of  "Iceman"  to  "The  Play 


Britain  welcomes 
you  back  to  the 
long- lost  joys  of 
motoring 


Send  for  your  free  56-page  booklet  "Seeing  Britain  by 
Road."  It  gives  you  suggested  tours.  Tells  you  how  to 
ship  a  car,  hire  a  car  or  how  to  buy  one  over  there. 
Meanwhile,  here  are  some  joyful  facts  for  drivers. 


FOR  EVERY  square  mile  of  Britain 
there  are  over  two  miles  of  road. 
Apply  this  bald  statistic  to  the  long-lost 
joys  of  motoring  and  it  fairly  blossoms 
with  promise. 

It  means  that  the  motorist  seldom  has 
to  return  the  same  way  he  went.  It  also 
means  that  you  scarcely  ever  have  to 
hoof  it  when  you  spot  something  fasci- 
nating on  the  horizon.  You  can  drive 
almost  everywhere. 

Tight  little  island 

Next,  consider  how  compact  Britain  is. 
The  whole  country  is  about  the  size  of 
Wyoming.  You  forget  your  American 
ideas  of  distance.  No  place  is  more  than 
seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  You  can  visit 
a  dozen  great  cathedral  towns  within 
150  miles  of  London.  Or  you  can  leave 
London  after  breakfast  and  be  in  Scot- 
land the  same  night. 

How  about  those  winding  roads? 

We  admit  that  a  road  map  of  Britain 
looks  like  the  work  of  a  feckless  spider. 
But  don't  let  it  worry  you. 

Far  from  making  driving  difficult, 
that  wiggly  web  of  roads  and  lanes  helps 
you  relax.  It  slows  the  pace.  Cures 
monotony.  And  breeds  good  manners. 
Richard  loseph,  the  travel  writer,  swears 
that  every  British  driver  "acts  as  though 
he  were  being  given  a  driving  test  by 
St.  Peter  himself." 

What  more  can  we  say?— except  to 
"add  that  British  bobbies,  maps  and  road 


signs  all  speak  English.  And  that  the 
two  British  motoring  clubs  keep  3,500 
uniformed  motorcyclists  permanently 
on  patrol  to  help  motorists  in  distress. 

When  should  you  go? 

Most  British  drivers  will  tell  you  that 
Spring  and  Fall  are  by  far  the  best  sea- 
sons for  touring.  Domestic  vacations 
are  over.  Roads  are  uncrowded.  So  are 
hotels.  And,  with  over  60,000  roadside 
inns  to  choose  from,  you  can  tour  as 
the  spirit  moves  you,  without  tying  your- 
self to  a  fixed  schedule. 

And  here's  the  best  of  it.  If  you  go 
in  "Thrift  Season"  (from  October  1st 
through  March  31st)  you  can  save  up 
to  25  per  cent  on  transatlantic  air  fares 
and  car  hire.  Why  not  send  for  your  free 
56-page  booklet  today?  We'll  also  send 
you  "The  Inns  of  Britain"— a  new  six- 
page  folder  describing  the  good  food. 
facilities  and  locations  of  100  historic 
inns,  most  of  them  off  the  beaten  track. 
Browse  over  both.  Then  call  your  travel 
agent.  He's  a  wizard  with  details. 

Where  to  write 

For  the  free  literature  mentioned  above, 
write  to  the  British  Travel  Association, 
Box  173,  at  any  one  of  the  following 
addresses: 

680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
606  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
39  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
90  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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of  the  Week"  is  a  by-product  of  its 
quality,  the  praise  it  evoked,  and  the 
fact  that  it  flouted  not  only  taboos 
but  TV  conventions.  "By  treating 
a  masterpiece  like  a  work  of  art  and 
not  like  a  vehicle,"  Mr.  Freedman 
said,  "it's  made  actors  and  directors 
a  great  deal  easier  to  get." 

With  something  between  wonder 
and  amusement,  and  with  obvious 
satisfaction,  Lewis  Freedman  con- 
cluded: "It  was  like  being  in  on  the 
birth  of  a  classic.  Now  we  feel  there's 
nothing  we  can't  do." 

—Russell  Lynes 
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THE     CAT,     THE     SQUIRREL, 
AND     THE     JAYS 

ON  E  afternoon  late  last  fall  a 
noise  behind  the  house  drew 
me  to  a  ground-floor  window,  and 
there  I  saw,  crouching  in  the  dry 
leaves  beneath  an  oak  tree,  a  huge 
tomcat  with  a  young  squirrel  be- 
tween his  claws.  Chattering  franti- 
cally, the  spunky  little  animal  bit 
and  scratched  so  aggressively  and 
wriggled  and  twisted  so  vigorously 
that  the  cat  was  having  a  hard  time 
holding  him. 

Most  cats  will  not  tackle  a  squirrel, 
—certainly  not  a  full-grown  one.  A 
squirrel  is  a  but. die  of  muscle,  his 
fur  is  coarse,  his  skin  is  thick,  his 
teeth  and  claws  are  like  needles,  and 
he  is  an  all-around  tough  little  cus- 
tomer. I  once  saw  a  young  squirrel 
fall  from  a  tree  and  land  on  its  back 
on  the  cement  driveway.  The  drop 
was  twelve  feet  and  the  impact  so 
severe  that  the  thump  was  audible  to 
me,  seateil  on  the  porch  fort)  Feel 
away.  I  measured  both  distances.  Of 
course  the  squirrel  was  killed  in- 
stantly—I thought.  Not  a  bit  oi  it! 
He  lay  stunned  for  a  moment  and 
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then  wobbled  to  the  base  of  the  tree, 
paused  to  pull  himself  together,  and 
began  slowly  to  climb.  By  the  time  he 
was  six  feet  up  he  was  galloping  in 
true  squirrel  fashion. 

A  cat.  bullv  and  coward  that  he  is, 
leaves  the  mature  squirrels  alone. 

How  I  loathe  cats!  1  have  detested 
them  ever  since,  at  the  impression- 
able age  of  eight,  I  saw  one  playing 
with  a  mouse  it  had  caught,  pounc- 
ing on  it,  biting  it,  and  releasing  it, 
until,  finally,  the  poor  creature  had 
been  tortured  to  death. 

If  everything  in  nature  has  a  pur- 
pose, what  can  be  the  purpose  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  cat?  The  cat  alone 
prolongs  the  agony  of  its  victim.  The 
only  purpose  served,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  the  horrid  pleasure  of  the  cat. 
That  it  does  have  a  hellish  delight 
in  what  it  is  doing  is  obvious  to  any- 
one who  witnesses  the  performance. 

I  was  unable  to  help  that  mouse 
of  long  ago  because  an  iron  fence 
prevented  me  from  getting  at  the  cat, 
and  now,  in  the  case  of  the  squirrel, 
I  was  in  a  similar  fix.  I  could  raise 
the  inner  window,  but  I  could  not  re- 
move the  heavy,  old-fashioned  storm 
window  whose  frame  had  swelled 
with  dampness.  While  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  to  do,  two  jays  appeared 
from  nowhere. 

f  had  frequently  seen  jays  mob  a 
cat  or  an  owl,  but  always  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  usually  there  was  quite 
a  gathering  of  jays.  Now  there  were 
only  two  of  them  and  they  were 
treating  me  to  a  close-up  view  that 
enabled  me  to  observe  details  as  they 
went  to  work  on  the  cat. 

The  jays'  attack  followed  the 
usual  pattern  of  swooping  and 
shrieking— such  ear-splitting,  nerve- 
shattering  shrieks  that  even  behind 
a  closed  window  I  was  taken  aback. 
To  the  cat,  at  ten-inch  range,  it  must 
have  been  devastating.  He  cringed. 
He  cowered  back.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  flattened  his  ears.  The  squirrel, 
slipping  From  his  grasp,  was  up  the 
tree  in  a  Hash,  apparently  uninjured. 

But  the  jays  did  not  let  up.  Their 
motivation  was  not  rescue  of  the 
squirrel,  but  hatred  of  the  cat.  The 
cat,  furtive  creature  that  he  is,  shuns 
publicity,  and  here  were  two  jays 
shrieking  to  all  the  world,  "A  cat!  A 
cat!    A  cat!" 

Shaken  and  unnerved,  the  cat 
darted  now  this  way,  now  that, 
among  the  rustling  leaves,  but   the 


jays  were  always  on  him,  heading 
him  off.  The  arc  of  each  swoop  was 
a  fairly  narrow  V  with  a  rounded 
bottom.  The  shriek  reached  maxi- 
mum intensity  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment that  the  arc  brought  the  bird 
closest  to  the  cat's  head,  usually  ten 
or  twelve  inches.  The  birds  rose 
from  each  dive  effortlessly,  like  a 
feather  on  an  updraft.  I  have  always 
noticed  something  light  and  bouncy 
about  the  flight  of  a  jay,  particularly 
when  he  lights  on  a  twig.  The  birds 
worked  systematically,  one  following 
the  other  so  swifth  ami  making  so 
much  noise  that  a  listener  unable  to 
see  them  would  have  thought  there 
were  a  dozen. 

Cats  hate  noise  even  more  than 
they  hate  publicity.  I  remember  that 
my  grandmother  trained  two  cats 
not  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  merely  by 
rattling  paper  in  their  ears  whenever 
she  caught  them  at  it. 

The  cat  I  was  watching  became 
more  panic-stricken  by  the  minute 
until  at  last  he  made  a  blind,  head- 
long rush  for  the  wooden  steps  of 
the  garden  tool  house  and  took  what 
I  thought  was  momentary  refuge  be- 
neath them.  The  jays  hopped  about 
on  the  ground,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  steps,  positively  daring  the  cat 
to  come  out.  They  were  silent  now, 
but  they  never  took  their  eyes  off  the 
stairs.  The  cat  did  not  so  much  as 
stick  his   nose  out. 

The  jays  patrolled  the  steps  until 
the  light  began  to  fade  and  then  they 
flew  away.  I  waited  until  it  got  too 
d.nk  to  see.  and  still  the  cat  had  not 
come  out.  He  must  have  wraited 
until  it  was  pitch  dark  before  mak- 
ing his  getawa\ . 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  incident 
leaves  certain  questions  unanswered. 
Some  aspects  of  the  behavior  of  the 
cat.  and  of  the  jays,  too,  were  a  little 
puzzling  to  me. 

In  the  past,  when  I  had  seen  jays 
mob  a  cat  there  had  been  quite  a 
crowd  of  them— perhaps  ten  or  a 
do/en— but  this  time  there  was  no 
mob  of  jays,  onl\  two.  The  cat, 
moreover,  was  no  timorous  beginner 
but  clearly  a  seasoned  marauder  who 
must  have  ambushed  and  destroyed 
do/ens  of  birds  in  his  time.  What 
had  he  to  fear  from  two  jays?  With 
due  acknowledgment  of  the  cat's 
aversion  to  noise,  why  the  abject 
panic?     Why    the    headlong    flight? 
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And  above  all,  why  didn't  he  seize  .1 
jay  when  gravity  held  the  bird  sta- 
tionary lor  a  moment  at  the  bottom 

of  the  dive,  only  inches  from  his 
greai   head? 

The  only  explanation  that  oc< uis 
to  me  is  that  the  cat,  engrossed  with 
the  struggling  squirrel,  was  unaware 
,,l  the  jays'  approach.  They  came 
silently  and  they  used  surprise.  That 
shattering  explosion  oi  noise  in  his 
eai  was  the  first  intimation  he  had 
oi  theii  presence,  .mil  it  must  have 
sh.x  ked  him  to  a  degree  that  ren- 
dered him  mentally  irresponsible  Eor 
the  lime  being. 

The  conduci  ol  the  jays  also  gave 
me  food  for  thought.  The  jay,  well 
known  for  his  wariness,  stays  (lose  to 
cover,  even  when  in  flight.  Ordi- 
narily he  does  not  fly  across  a  large 
open  ana  but  prefers  to  skin  it,  Hy- 
ing 1  lose  to  the  trees  that  surround 
it.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen 
a  jay  soaring  high  in  the  sk\.  and  a 
jay  rarely  walks  unconcernedly  on 
the  ground  as  a  grackle  does  when 
looking  for  acorns,  nor  does  he  strut 
boldly  across  a  lawn,  as  a  robin  does 
when  hunting  worms. 

When  I  throw  out  table  scraps, 
all  the  birds  in  the  neighborhood 
come  and  squabble  over  the  food 
and  cat  it  on  the  spot.  But  the  jay  is 
not  among  them.  He  watches  from  a 
1 1  i <4 h  tree.  Suddenly  he  drops  down, 
seizes  a  bit  and  carries  it  into  the 
trees.  He  is  on  the  ground  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second. 

I  have  never  seen  a  jay  fly  directly 
to  the  tree  in  which  he  has  his  nest. 
He  approaches  it  circuitously,  and 
alter  he  has  zigzagged  his  way  from 
tree  to  tree  to  the  home  tree,  he  will 
light  on  its  lowest  branch  and  go 
up  to  his  nest  from  branch  to  branch 
as  up  a  ladder,  staying  close  to  the 
trunk  and  always  well-hidden  by  the 
foliage. 

The  area  in  which  I  have  watched 
the  jays  (in  and  around  Cedarhurst, 
Long  Island)  was  semirural  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  now  densely  sub- 
urban, and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  jay  has  become  more  circumspect 
here  than  he  is  in  wilder  places.  Yet 
win  does  this  wariest  of  birds  on 
occasion  throw  caution  to  the  winds 
and  needlessly  expose  himself  to 
hazard?  Obviously  his  hatred  of  the 
cat  transcends  his  caution. 

The  squirrel,  at  any  rate,  got  away. 
—Bertram  Brownold 


||A  message  from  Valleyfield,  Quebec  to  the  U.S.Adj 


Tradition 
chat! 


Imported  O.  F.  C.  is  the  only 

Canadian  whisky  sent  to  the  U.S.A. 

at  8  and  12  years  old. 


A, 


„s  you  probably  know,  most  lead- 
ing Canadian  distillers  traditionally 
send  6  year  old  whisky  down  to 
America.  Not  us!  For  as  fine  as  six 
year  old  Canadian  whisky  is — we 
firmly  believe  that  8  year  old  Im- 
ported O.F.C.  is  that  much  better. 
And  to  encourage  you  to  try  our 
older  whisky,  you'll  find  that  8  year 
old  Imported  O.F.C.  costs  no  more 
than  most  other  leading  (and  much 
younger)  Canadian  whiskies. 

Imported  12  year  old 

L.  amous  as  our  international  gift 
whisky,  12  year  old  Imported  O.F.C. 
is  the  oldest  Canadian  whisky  on 
the  market.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
often  in  scarce  supply — and  when 
you  do  discover  it,  you  will  note  it 
is  rather  expensive.  But  for  those 
times  when  only  the  best  will  do,  we 
think  it's  worth  the  premium. 

We,   in    Valleyfield,    feel    that 
tradition  or  no  tradition,  our  older 

,  ^^.   wi^iv.l  V/ildam  F.  Tigh,  President, Canadian  Schenley  u. d. 

O/ciesr  Finest  Canadian  comes  tissue-wrapped  and  boxed  the  year  round. 

CANADIAN  WHISKY,  a  blend.  Distilled,  aged,  and  blended  under  supervision  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  by  Schenley  Ltd.,  Valleyfield,  P.  Q,  Canada.  8  and  12  years  old.  86.8  Proof. 
O.  F.  C.  Distilling  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Agents  in  U.  S.  A. 


Imported  O.F.C.  is  well  worth  the 
extra  years  we  have  to  wait.  And 
our  many  new  American  friends 
seem  to  a<iree. 


What  are 

they  watching 

in 

LONDON 

(Ark.,  Ky.,  Ohio, Tex.,  W.  Va. ) 

PARIS 

(Ark.,  Idaho,  III.,  Ky.,  Me.,Md.,  Mich.,  Miss., 
Mo. ,  Tenn. ,  Tex. ,  Va. ,  Wis. ) 

ROME 

(Ga.,  III.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Miss.,  Mo.,  N.  Y,  Pa. ) 


How  big  is  it?  (Not  how  famous  its  name.)  The  answer,  a  few  years  ago,  decided 
whether  your  city  would  see  or  not  see  leaders  in  government,  education,  and 
journalism— or  road  companies,  orchestras,  or  ball  teams.  Of  course,  it  still  makes 
a  difference.  But  today  there  is  far  more  community  of  experience  than  ever  before 
between  London,  Texas  (pop.,  less  than  2,500)  and  London,  England  (pop.,  more 
than  814  million). 

Through  eye  and  ear,  residents  of  metropolis  and  small  town,  both  here  and 
abroad,  can  personally  witness  the  awakening  of  new  nations,  the  challenges  to 
old  nations,  the  triumphs  of  science,  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  real  world 
and  the  world  of  make-believe. 

In  our  50  states  there  is  a  fresh  meaning  for  E  Pluribus  Unum.  People  whose 
ancestors  came  from  ancient  London,  Paris,  Rome — and  all  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries beyond  them— are  brought  together  in  a  shared  experience  of  these  revolu- 
tionary years. 

Through  television,  our  society's  impulse  to  individual  expression  and  achieve- 
ment can  start  from  a  higher  base  of  common  knowledge — however  large  or 
small  our  home  town. 


TELEVISION  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
666  FIFTH  AVENt  1     \!  W  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


In  February 

SOME  PROGRAMS  OF 
SPECIAL  INTEREST 

(Times  mdicated  are  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

"Fidelio" 

A  repeat  performance  of  Beethoven's 
only  opera;  Irene  Jordan  as  Leonore, 
John  Alexander  as  Flonstan.  In  English. 
Sunday,  February  5  (3-5  PM) 

"Ireland:  The  Tear  and  the  Smile" 

The  literary  and  artistic  side  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle.  Guests  include  Siobhan  Mc- 
Kenna  and  Sean  O'Faolain. 
Sunday,  February  5  (6:30-7  PM) 

"Story  of  the  X-15" 
A  documentary  study  of  America's  hy- 
personic rocket  plane. 
Monday,  February  6  (10:30-11  PM) 

"Time  Remembered" 
Anouilh's  romanric  comedy,  with  Dame 
Edith  Evans  in  her  U.S.  television  debut, 
Christopher  Plummer,  andjanet  Munro. 
Tuesday,  February  7  (7:30-9  PM) 

"A  String  of  Beads" 
Somerset  Maugham's  story  with  Chester 
Morris.  Glenda  Farrell,  and  Jane  Fonda. 
Tuesday,  February  7  (10-11  PM) 

"The  Single  Woman" 
A  study  of  the  problems  facing  the  un- 
married woman  in  today's  society. 
Thursday,  February  9  (4-5  PM) 

"Aaron  Copland  Music" 

A    concert    for    young    people    with 

Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York 

Philharmonic.   Composer   Aaron   Cop- 
land is  the  special  guest. 
Sunday,  February  12  (4-5  PM) 

"Saga  of  the  Triton'' 
The  National  Geographic  Society's  ac- 
tuality him  report  of  the  three-month 
underwater  circumnavigation  ot  the 
globe  by  USS  Triton,  world's  largest 
submarine. 
Tuesday,  February  14  (7-7:30  PM) 

"Holding  of  the  Panama  Canal'' 

A  study  of  our  Latin-American  relations. 
Tuesday,  February  14  ilO-ll  PM) 

"A  Louisiana  Story" 
Documentary  report  on  the  school  de- 
segregation situation  in  New  Orleans. 
Thursday.  February  16  (10:30-11  PM) 

"  Minuteman!" 

Documentary  story  of  the  land-based 
missile  on  wheels,  which  can  be  fired 
from  any  point  in  the  United  States. 
Sunday,  February  19  (6:30-7  PM) 

"First  Winter  at  South  Pole" 

Historic  account  of  the  U.S.  IGY  team 
that  built  and  manned  a  station  during 
six  months  ot  total  darkness. 
Tuesday,  February  21  (7-7:30  PM) 

"Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic" 

Sunday,  February  26  (4-5:30  PM) 

REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  PROGRAMS 

Sundays:      Meet  the  Professor 
Issues  and  Answers 
Roundup  USA 
Meet  the  Press 
The  Twentieth  Century 
VTmston  Churchill — 
The  Valiant  Years 
Tuesdays:    Expedition! 
Thursdays:  Face  the  Nation/Reports 
Fridays:        Eyewitness  to  History 
Saturdays:   The  Nation's  Future 
Mon-Fri:     Continental  Classroom 
Road  to  Reality 

NOTE:  Times,  programs,  titles,  and  casts  are 
subject  to  change.  Consult  local  listings  for  times 
and  programming  details. 


Harper 

MAGAllz  I  N  E 


the  dangerous  road  before 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


JAMES    BALDWIN 

A  remarkably  intimate — and  controversial — view  of 
the  most  important  Negro  leader  in   America 
and  the  harsh  dilemma  now  confronting  him  ...  by- 
one  of  the  country's  most  talented  Negro  writers. 


IF  I  R  S  T  met  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  nearly 
three  years  ago  now,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He 
was  there  on  a  visit  from  his  home  in  Mont- 
gomery. He  was  "holed  up,"  he  was  seeing  no 
one,  he  was  husy  writing  a  book— so  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  friend  who,  mercilessly,  at  my  ur- 
gent  request,  was  taking  me  to  King's  hotel.  I 
felt  terribly  guilty  about  interrupting  him  but 
not  guilty  enough  to  let  the  opportunity  pass. 
Still,  having  been  raised  among  preachers,  I 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  King  had  cursed 
out  the  friend,  refused  to  speak  to  me.  and 
slammed  the  door  in  our  faces.  Nor  would  I 
have  blamed  him  if  he  had,  since  I  knew  that 
by  this  time  he  must  have  been  forced  to  suffer 
many  an  admiring  fool. 

But  the  Reverend  King  is  not  like  any  preacher 
I  have  ever  met  before.  For  one  thing,  to  state 
it  baldly,  I  liked  him.   It  is  rare  that  one  likes  a 


world-famous  man— by  the  time  they  become 
world-famous  they  rarely  like  themselves,  which 
may  account  for  this  antipathy.  Yet  King  is  im- 
mediately and  tremendously  winning,  there  is 
really  no  other  word  for  it;  and  there  he  stood, 
with  an  inquiring  and  genuine  smile  on  his  face, 
in  the  open  door  of  his  hotel  room.  Behind  him, 
on  a  desk,  was  a  wilderness  of  paper.  He  looked 
at  his  friend,  he  looked  at  me,  I  was  introduced; 
he  smiled  and  shook  my  hand  and  we  entered 
the  room. 

I  do  not  remember  much  about  that  first  meet- 
ing because  I  was  too  overwhelmed  by  the  fact 
that  I  was  meeting  him  at  all.  There  were  mil- 
lions of  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  him,  but 
I  feared  to  begin.  Besides,  his  friend  had  warned 
me  not  to  "bug"  him,  I  was  not  there  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity,  and  the  questions  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  had  less  to  do  with  his  public  role  than 
with  his  private  life.  When  I  say  "private  life" 
I  am  not  referring  to  those  maliciously  juicy  tid- 
bits, those  meaningless  details,  which  clutter  up 
the  gossip  columns  and  muddy  everybody's  mind 
and  obliterate  the  humanity  of  the  subject  as 
well  as  that  of  the  reader.  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
how  it  felt  to  be  standing  where  he  stood,  how  he 
bore  it,  what  complex  of  miracles  had  prepared 
him  for  it.  But  such  questions  can  scarcely  be 
asked,  they  can  scarcely  be  answered. 

And  King  does  not  like  to  talk  about  himself. 
I  have  described  him  as  winning,  but  he  does  not 
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MARTIN     LUTHER     KING 


rive  the  impression  of  being-  particularly  out- 
going or  warm.  His  restraint  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  that  icily  uneasy,  nerve-racking  kind  to 
he  encountered  in  so  many  famous  Negroes  who 
have  allowed  their  aspirations  and  notorietv  to 
destroy  their  identities  and  who  always  seem  to 
be  giving  an  uncertain  imitation  of  some  ex- 
tremely improbable  white  man.  No.  King  im- 
pressed me  then  and  he  impresses  me  now  as  a 
man  solidly  anchored  in  those  spiritual  realities 
concerning  which  he  can  be  so  eloquent.  This 
divests  him  of  the  hideous  piet\  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  his  profession,  and  it  also  saves  him 
from  the  ghastly  self-importance  which  until  re- 
cently, was  all  that  allowed  one  to  be  certain  one 
was  addressing  a  Negro  leader.  King  cannot  be 
considered  a  chauvinist  at  all.  not  even  inci- 
dentally, or  part  of  the  time,  or  under  stress,  or 
subconsciously.  What  he  says  to  Negroes  he  will 
say  to  whites;  and  what  he  says  to  whites  he  will 
>a\  to  Negroes.  He  is  the  first  Negro  leader  in 
m\  experience,  or  the  first  in  many  generations, 
of  whom  this  can  be  said:  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors were  in  the  extraordinary  position  of  saving 
to  white  men.  Hurry,  while  saying  to  black  men. 
Wait.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
says  a  great  deal  about  the  situation  which  pro- 
timed  King  and  in  which  he  operates;  and,  of 
course,  it  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  man. 

"He  came  through  it  all,"  said  a  friend  of  his 
to  me,  with  wonder  and  not  a  little  envy,  "really 
unscarred.  He  never  went  around  fighting  with 
himself,  like  we  all  did."  The  "we"  to  whom 
this  friend  refers  are  all  considerably  older  than 
King,  which  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
lightly  sketched  species  of  schizophrenia:  in  any 
case,  the  fact  that  King  really  loves  the  people 
he  represents  and  has— therefore— no  hidden,  in- 
terior need  to  hate  the  white  people  who  oppose 
him  has  had  and  will,  I  think,  continue  to  have 
the  most  far-reaching  and  unpredictable  reper- 
i  ussions  on  our  racial  situation.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  our  racial  situation  is  far  more  com- 
plex and  dangerous  than  we  are  prepared  to 
think  of  it  as  being— since  our  major  desire  is 
not  to  think  of  it  at  all— and  King's  role  in  it  is 
of  an  unprecedented  difficulty. 


James  Baldwin,  one  of  America's  leading 
novelists  and  essayists,  teas  born  in  Harlem  and  teas 
expected  to  become  a  clergyman  like  his  father. 
Much  of  his  work  has  dealt  with  the  life  of  the 
Negro  in  America.  He  is  now  finishing  a  new 
novel  entitled  "Another  Country,"  to  be  published 
in  the  fall  of  1961. 


He  is  not.  for  example,  to  be  confused  with 
Booker  T.  Washington,  whom  we  gratefully  al- 
lowed to  solve  the  racial  problem  singlehandedly. 
It  was  Washington  who  assured  us.  in  1895,  one 
vear  before  it  became  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
the  education  of  Negroes  would  not  give  them 
any  desire  to  become  equals:  they  would  be  con- 
tent to  remain— or.  rather,  after  living  for  genera- 
tions in  the  greatest  intimacv  with  whites,  to 
become— separate.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  irreality 
to  which  the  presence  of  the  Negro  had  already 
reduced  the  nation  that  this  utterly  fantastic 
idea,  which  thoroughly  controverts  the  purpose 
of  education,  which  has  no  historical  or  psycho- 
logical validity,  and  which  denies  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  country  imagines  itself  to 
have  been  founded,  was  not  only  accepted  with 
cheers  but  became  the  cornerstone  of  an  entire 
wa\  of  life.  And  this  did  not  come  about.  b\  the 
wav,  merely  because  of  the  venom  or  villainy  of 
the  South.  It  could  never  have  come  about  at  all 
without  the  tacit  consent  of  the  North:  and  this 
consent  robs  the  North,  historically  and  actually, 
of  am  claim  to  moral  superiority.  The  failure 
of  the  government  to  make  any  realistic  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
illiterate  former  slaves  had  the  effect  of  dumping 
this  problem  squarelv  into  the  lap  of  one  man— 
who  knew,  whatever  else  he  may  not  have  known, 
that  the  education  of  Negroes  had  somehow  to 
be  accomplished.  Whether  or  not  Washington 
believed  what  he  said  is  certainly  an  interesting 
question.  But  he  did  know  that  he  could  accom- 
plish his  objective  b\  telling  white  men  what 
they  wanted  to  hear.  And  it  has  never  been  very 
difficult  for  a  Negro  in  this  country  to  figure  out 
what  white  men  want  to  hear:  he  takes  his  con- 
dition as  an  echo  of  their  desires. 

There  will  be  no  more  Booker  T.  Washing- 
tons.  And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  or  how  long  we  oppose  it.  there 
will  be  no  more  segregated  schools,  there  will  be 
no  more  segregated  anything.  King  is  entirely 
right  when  he  says  that  segregation  is  dead.  The 
real  question  which  faces  the  Republic  is  just 
how  long,  how  violent,  and  how  expensive  the 
funeral  is  going  to  be;  and  this  question  it  is  up 
to  the  Republic  to  resolve,  it  is  not  really  in 
King's  hands.  The  sooner  the  corpse  is  buried, 
the  sooner  we  can  get  around  to  the  far  more 
taxing  and  rewarding  problems  of  integration, 
or  what  King  calls  community,  and  what  I  think 
of  as  the  achievement  of  nationhood,  or,  more 
simph  and  cruelly,  the  growing  up  of  this  dan- 
gerously adolescent  country. 

I  saw  King  again,  later  that  same  evening,  at 
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a  |).iii\  given  by  iliis  same  Friend.  He  came  late, 
did  not  si.i\  long.  1  remember  him  standing  in 
the  shadows  ol  the  room,  near  a  bookcase,  drink- 
ing something  nonalcoholic,  and  being  patient 
with  the  interlocutor  who  had  trapped  him  in 
this  spot.  He  obviously  wanted  to  gel  away  and 
go  to  bed.  King  is  somewhat  belov  what  is 
called  average  height,  he  is  sturdily  built,  tun  is 
not  quite  as  heavy  oi  as  stocky  as  he  had  seemed 
to  me  at  first.  I  remember  Feeling,  rather  as 
though  he  were  a  younger,  much-loved,  and 
menaced  brother,  that  he  seemed  very  slight  and 
vulnerable  to  be  taking  on  such  tremendous 
odds. 


BITTER     MILK 

I  WAS  leaving  For  Montgomery  the  next  day, 
and  I  called  on  King  in  the  morning  to  ask 
him  to  have  someone  From  the  Montgomery  Im- 
provement Association  meet  me  at  the  airport. 
It  was  he  who  had  volunteered  to  do  this  For  me, 
since  lie  knew  that  I  knew  no  one  there,  and  he 
also  probably  realized  that  I  was  Frightened.  He 
was  coming  to  Montgomery  on  Sunday  to  preaeh 
in  his  own  c  lunch. 

Montgomery  is  the  cradle  of  the  Confederacy, 
an  unlucky  distinction  which  no  one  in  Mont- 
gomery is  allowed  to  forget.  The  White  House 
which  symbolized  and  housed  that  short-lived 
government  is  still  standing,  and  "people."  one 
of  the  Montgomery  ministers  told  me.  "walk 
around  in  those  halls  and  cry."  I  do  not  doubt 
it.  the  people  of  Montgomery  having  inherited 
nothing  less  than  an  ocean  of  spilt  milk.  The 
boycott  had  been  over  for  a  year  by  the  time 
I  got  there,  and  had  been  ended  by  a  federal 
decree  outlawing  segregation  in  the  busses. 
Therefore,  the  atmosphere  in  Montgomery  was 
extraordinary.  1  think  that  I  have  never  been 
in  a  town  so  aimlessly  hostile,  so  baffled  and  de- 
moralized. Whoever  has  a  stone  to  fling,  and 
flings  it,  is  then  left  without  any  weapons;  and 
this  was  (and  remains)  the  situation  of  the  white 
people  in  Montgomerv. 

I  took  a  bus  ride,  for  example,  solely  in  order 
to  observe  the  situation  on  the  busses.  As  I 
stepped  into  the  bus,  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  I  had  neglected  to  ask  anyone  the  price  of 
a  bus  ride  in  Montgomery,  and  so  I  asked  the 
driver.  He  gave  me  the  strangest,  most  hostile 
of  looks,  and  turned  his  face  away.  I  dropped  fif- 
teen cents  into  the  box  and  sat  down,  placing 
myself,  delicately,  just  a  little  forward  of  the 
center  of  the  bus.  The  driver  had  seemed  to 
feel  that  my  question  was   but  another   Negro 


nick,  that  I  had  something  up  my  sleeve,  and 
that  to  answei  my  question  in  any  way  would 
he  to  expose  himsell  to  dis.isici     He  could  not 

guess  what   I  was  thinking,  and  he  was  not   going 

to  i  isk  furthei  personal  demoralization  l>\  try- 
ing to.  \nel  this  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  the  town. 
The  litis  pursued  iis  course,  picking  up  while 
and  Negro  passengers.  Negroes  sal  where  they 
pleased,  none  very  Ear  hack;  one  large  woman. 
carrying  packages,  sealed  herself  directly  behind 
the  driver.  And  the  whites  sat  there,  ignoring 
them,  in  a  huffy,  offended  silence. 

This  silence  made  me  think  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  silence  which  follows  a  really  serious 
lovers'  quarrel:  the  whites,  beneath  their  cold 
hostility,  were  mystified  and  deeply  hurt.  They 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  Negroes,  not  merely 
because  the  Negroes  had  dee  lined  to  remain  in 
their  "place,"  hut  hecause  the  Negroes  had  re- 
fused to  he  controlled  by  the  town's  image  of 
them.  And,  without  this  image,  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  whites  were  abruptly  and  totally  lost.  The 
very  foundations  of  their  private  and  public 
worlds  were  being  destroyed. 

I  had  never  heard  King  preach,  and  I  went  on 
Sunday  to  hear  him  at  his  church.  This  church 
is  a  red  brick  structure,  with  a  steeple,  and  it  di- 
rectly faces,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a 
white,  domed  building.  My  notes  fail  to  indicate 
whether  this  is  the  actual  capitol  of  the  state  or 
merelv  a  courthouse;  but  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  buildings,  the  steepled  one  low  and  dark 
and  tense,  the  domed  one  higher  and  dead  white 
and  forbidding,  sums  up,  with  an  explicitness 
a  set  designer  might  hesitate  to  copy,  the  strug- 
gle now  going  on  in  Montgomerv. 

At  that  time  in  Montgomery,  King  was  almost 
surely  the  most  beloved  man  there.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  could  have  entered  any  of  the 
packed  churches  at  that  time,  if  King  was  present, 
and  not  have  felt  this.  Of  course.  I  think  that 
King  would  he  loved  by  his  congregations  in  any 
case,  and  there  is  always  a  large  percentage  of 
church  women  who  adore  the  young  male  pastor, 
and  not  always,  or  not  necessarilv.  out  of  those 
grim,  psychic  motives  concerning  which  every- 
one today  is  so  knowledgeable.  No.  there  was  a 
feeling  in  this  church  which  quite  transcended 
anything  I  have  ever  felt  in  a  church  before. 
Here  it  was,  totally  familiar  and  vet  completely 
new,  the  packed  church,  glorious  with  the  Sun- 
day  finery  of  the  women,  solemn  with  the  touch- 
ing, gleaming  sobriety  of  the  men,  beautiful 
with  children.  Here  were  the  ushers,  standing 
in  the  aisles  in  white  dresses  or  in  dark  suits, 
with  arm  bands  on.   People  were  standing  along 
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cadi  wall,  beside  the 
windows,  and  standing 
in  the  hack.  King  and 
Ins  lieutenants  were  in 
the  pulpit,  young  Mar- 
tin—as I  was  beginning 
to  think  of  him— in  the 
(enter  c hair. 

When  King  rose  to 
speak— to  preach— I  be- 
gan to  understand  how 
the  atmosphere  of  this 
church  differed  from 
that  of  all  the  other 
churches  I  have  known. 
At  first  I  thought  that 
the  great  emotional 
powc-  and  authority  of 
the  Negro  church  was 
being  put  to  a  new  use, 
but  this  is  not  exactly 
the     case.      The     Negro 

church  was  playing  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
same  role  which  it  has  always  played  in  Negro 
life,  but  it  had  acquired  a  new  power. 

Until  Montgomery,  the  Negro  church,  which 
has  always  been  the  place  where  protest  and  con- 
demnation could  be  most  vividly  articulated,  also 
operated  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary.  The  minister 
who  spoke  could  not  hope  to  effect  any  objective 
change  in  the  lives  of  his  hearers,  and  the  people 
did  not  expect  him  to.  All  they  came  to  find,  and 
all  that  he  could  give  them,  was  the  sustenance 
for  another  day's  journey.  Now,  King  could  cer- 
tainly give  his  congregation  that,  but  he  could 
also  give  them  something  more  than  that,  and 
he  had.  It  is  true  that  it  was  they  who  had  begun 
the  struggle  of  which  he  was  now  the  symbol 
and  the  leader;  it  is  true  that  it  had  taken  all  of 
their  insistence  to  overcome  in  him  a  grave  re- 
luctance to  stand  where  he  now  stood.  But  it  is 
also  true,  and  it  does  not  happen  often,  that 
once  he  had  accepted  the  place  they  had  prepared 
for  him,  their  struggle  became  absolutely  indis- 
tinguishable from  his  own,  and  took  over  and 
controlled  his  lile.  He  suffered  with  them  and. 
thus,  he  helped  them  to  suffer.  The  joy  which 
filled  this  chinch,  therefore,  was  the  joy  achieved 
h\  people  who  have  ceased  to  delude  themselves 
about  an  intolerable  situation,  who  have  found 
their  prayers  lot  a  leader  miraculously  answered, 
and  who  now  know  that  they  can  change  their 
situation,  il   they  will. 

\ncl.  surely,  vci  \  lew  people  had  ever  spoken 
to  them  as  King  spoke.  King  is  a  great  speaker. 
The  secret  of  his  greatness  does  not   lie  in  his 
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voice  or  his  presence  or 

his  manner,  though  it 
has  something  to  do 
with  all  these;  nor  does 
it  lie  in  his  verbal  range 
or  felicity,  which  are  not 
striking;  nor  does  he 
ha\  e  am  c  ipaeitv  for 
those  stunning,  dema- 
gogic flights  of  the  imag- 
ination which  bring  an 
audience  cheering  to  its 
feet.  The  secret  lies.  I 
think,  in  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people 
he  is  addressing,  be  they 
black  or  white,  and  in 
the  forthrightness  with 
which  he  speaks  ol  those 
things  which  hurt  and 
baffle  them.  He  does  not 
offer  any  easv  comfort 
and  this  keeps  his  hear- 
ers absolutely  tense.  He  allows  them  their  self- 
respect— indeed,   he   insists  on    it. 

"We  know."  he  told  them,  "that  there  are 
many  things  wrong  in  the  white  world.  Rut  there 
are  many  things  wrong  in  the  black  world,  too. 
We  can't  keep  on  blaming  the  white  man.  There 
are  manv  things  we  must  do  for  ourselves." 
He  suggested  what  some  of  these  were: 
"I  know  none  of  you  make  enough  monev— 
but  save  some  of  it.  And  there  are  some  things 
we've  got  to  face.  T  know  the  situation  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  it,  but  do  you  know  that 
Negroes  are  10  per  cent  of  the  population  ol  St. 
Loins  and  are  responsible  for  58  per  cent  of  its 
crimes?  We've  got  to  face  that.  And  we  have  to 
do  something  about  our  moral  standards.  And 
we've  got  to  stop  lving  to  the  white  man.  Every 
time  you  let  the  white  man  think  you  think 
segregation  is  right,  you  are  co-operating  with 
him  in  doing  evil. 

"The  next  time."  he  said,  "the  white  man  asks 
you  what  vou  think  of  segregation,  you  tell  him. 
Mr.  Charlie.  I  think  it's  wrong  and  I  wish  you'd 
do  something  about  it  by  nine  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning!" 

This  brought  a  wave  of  laughter  and  King 
smiled,  too.  Rut  In-  had  meant  every  word  he 
said,  and  he  expec  ted  his  hearere  to  act  on  them. 
The\  also  expected  this  of  themselves,  which  is 
not  the  usual  effect  of  a  sermon:  and  that  they 
are  living  up  to  their  expectations  no  white  man 
in  Montgomery   will  deny. 

There  was  a  dinner  in  the  church  basement 
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afterwards,  where,  For  the  firsi  time,  I  mei  Mrs. 
King— lighi  brown,  delicate,  really  quite  beauti- 
ful, with  a  wonderful  laugh— and  watched  young 
Martin  circulating  among  church  members  and 
visitors.  I  overheard  him  explaining  to  someone 
ih. n  bigotry  was  i  disease  and  thai  the  greatest 
victim  ol  this  disease  was  n<>i  the  bigot's  object, 
bui  the  l>i«.M>i  himself.  And  these  people  could 
only  be  saved  In  love.  In  liberating  oneself,  one 
was  also  liberating  them.  I  was  shown.  I>\  some 
one  else,  the  damage  done  to  the  church  by 
bombs.  King  did  not  mention  the  bombing  ol 
his  own  home,  and  I  did  not  bring  it  up.  Late 
the  next  night,  after  .1  mass  meeting  in  another 
church,  I  llcw  to  Birmingham. 

COURAGEOUS    WITNESS 

II)  I  1)  nol  see  King  again  for  nearly  three 
years.  I  saw  him  in  Atlanta,  just  after  his  a<  ■ 
quittal  b)  .1  Montgomery  court  ol  charges  ol  per- 
jury, tax  evasion,  and  misuse  of  public  funds. 
He  had  moved  to  Atlanta  and  was  co-pastor, 
with  his  lather,  of  his  father's  church.  He  had 
math-  this  move,  he  told  me.  because  the  pres- 
sures on  him  took  him  away  from  Montgomery 
for  such  excessively  long  periods  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  was  properly  fulfilling  his  ministerial 
duties  there.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on  his 
life— in  the  North,  by  a  mysterious  and  deranged 
Negro  woman;  and  he  was  about  to  receive,  in 
the  State  ol  Georgia,  for  driving  without  a  resi- 
dent driver's  license,  a  suspended  twelve-month 
sentence. 

And.  since  I  had  last  seen  him,  the  Negro  stu- 
dent movement  had  begun  and  was  irresistibly 
bringing  about  great  shifts  and  divisions  in  the 
Negro  world,  and  in  the  nation.  In  short,  by  the 
time  we  met  again,  he  was  more  beleaguered  than 
he  had  ever  been  before,  and  not  only  by  his 
enemies  in  the  white  South.  Three  years  earlier, 
I  had  not  encountered  very  many  people— I  am 
speaking  now  of  Negroes— who  were  really  criti- 
cal of  him.  But  many  more  people  seemed 
critical  of  him  now.  were  bitter,  disappointed, 
skeptical.  None  of  this  had  anything  to  do— I 
want  to  make  this  absolutely  clear— with  his  per- 
sonal c  h.nac  ter  or  his  integrity.  It  had  to  do  with 
his  effectiveness  as  a  leader.  King  has  had  an 
extraordinary  effect  in  the  Negro  world,  and 
therefore  in  the  nation,  and  is  now  in  the  center 
of  an  extremely  complex  cross  fire. 

He  was  born  in  Atlanta  in  1929.  He  has 
Irish  and  Indian  blood  in  his  veins— Irisli  from 
his  fathers,  Indian  from  his  mother's  side.  His 
maternal    grandfather    built    Ebenezer    Baptist 


Church,   which,   as   I    have  said,   young   Martin 

now  CO-pastors  with  his  lather.  This  grand- 
Fathei  seems  to  have  been  an  extremely  active 
and  ( apable  man.  having  been  one  ol  the  NA  \C.P 
leaders  in  Vtlanta  thirty  or  Eorty  years  ago.  and 
having  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
1  oust  1  u >  t  ion  ol  \l la  11  la's  first  Negro  high  si  hool. 
The  paternal  grandfather  is  something  else  again, 
a  poor,  violent,  and  illiterate  farmer  who  tried 
to  find  refuge  from  reality  in  drinking.  He 
clearly  had  a  great  influence  on  the  formation 
ol  the  charactei  ol  Martin.  Si.,  who  determined, 
\ei\   early,  to  be  as  unlike  his  lather  as  possible. 

Martin.  Sr.  came  to  Atlanta  in  I91f>.  a  raw, 
strapping  country  boy,  determined,  in  the  classic 
American  tradition,  to  rise  above  his  station.  It 
could  not  have  been  easy  lor  him  in  the  Deep 
South  of  1916,  but  he  was.  luckily,  too  young  for 
the  Army,  and  prices  and  wages  rose  during  the 
war.  and  his  improvident  lather  had  taught  him 
the  value  of  thrift.  So  he  got  his  start.  He  studied 
in  evening  school,  entered  Atlanta's  Morehouse 
College  in  1925,  and  graduated  in  June  of  1930, 
more  than  a  year  after  Martin  was  born.  (There 
are  two  other  children,  an  older  girl  who  now 
teaches  at  Spelman  College,  and  a  younger  boy, 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Noonan,  Georgia.)  By  this 
time,  Martin,  Sr.  had  become  a  preacher,  and  was 
pastor  ol  two  small  churches;  and  at  about  this 
time,  his  father-in-law  asked  him  to  become  the 
assistant  pastor  of  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church, 
which  he  did. 

His  children  have  never  known  poverty,  and 
Martin,  Sr.  is  understandably  very  proud  of  this. 
'  \l\  prayer,"  he  told  me,  "was  always:  Lord, 
gram  that  my  children  will  not  have  to  come 
the  way  I  did."  They  didn't,  they  haven't,  the 
prayers  certainly  did  no  harm.  But  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  a  person  as  single-minded  and 
determined  as  the  elder  Reverend  King  clearly 
is  would  have  accomplished  anything  he  set  his 
hand  to,  anyway. 

"I  ec] nipped  myself  to  give  them  the  comforts 
of  life,"  he  says.  "Not  to  waste,  not  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses,  but  just  to  be  comfortable. 
We've  never  lived  in  a  rented  house— and  never 
ridden  too  long  in  a  car  on  which  payment  was 
due." 

He  is  naturally  very  proud  of  Martin,  Jr. 
but  he  claims  to  be  not  at  all  surprised.  "He 
sacrificed  to  make  himself  ready"— ready,  that  is, 
for  a  trial,  or  a  series  ol  trials,  which  might  have 
been  the  undoing  of  a  lesser  man.  Yet,  though 
he  is  not  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  his  son's  eminence,  he  was  surprised  when,  at 
college,   Martin   decided   that   he  was  called    to 
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preach.  He  had  expected  him  to  become  a  doc- 
tor or  a  lawyer  because  he  always  spoke  <>l  these 
professions  as  though  he  aspired  to  them. 

As  he  had;  and  since,  as  I  have  said,  King  is 
far  from  garrulous  on  the  subject  of  his  interior 
life,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  what  led  him 
to  make  this  switch.  He  had  already  taken  pre- 
medical  and  law  courses.  But  he  had  been  raised 
by  a  minister,  an  extremely  strong-minded  one 
at  that,  and  in  an  extraordinarily  peaceful  and 
protected  way.  "Never,"  says  his  lather,  "has 
Martin  known  a  fuss  or  a  fight  or  a  strike-back 
in  the  home."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  things  from  which  no  Negro  can  realty 
be  protected,  lor  which  he  can  only  be  prepared; 
and  Martin,  Si.  was  more  successful  than  most 
fathers  in  accomplishing  this  strenuous  and  deli- 
(,.u  tasjt.  "1  have  never  believed,"  he  savs,  "that 
anybody  was  better  than  I."  That  this  is  true 
would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  career  of  his 
son,  who  "never  -went  around  fighting  with  him- 
self, like  we  all  did." 

Here,  speculation  is  really  on  very  marshy 
ground,  lor  the  lather  must  certainly  have  fought 
in  himself  some  of  the  battles  from  which  young 
Martin  was  protected.  We  have  only  to  consider 
the  era,  especially  in  the  South,  to  realize  that 
this  must  be  true.  And  it  must  have  demanded 
great  steadiness  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  love,  to 
hide  so  successfully  from  his  children  the  evi- 
dence of  these  battles.  And,  since  salvation,  hu- 
manly speaking,  is  a  two-way  street,  I  suggest 
that,  if  the  father  saved  the  children,  it  was,  al- 
most equally,  the  children  who  saved  him.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  able,  with  rare  success. 
to  project  onto  his  children,  or  at  least  onto  one 
of  them,  a  sense  of  life  as  he  himself  would  have 
liked  to  live  it,  and  somehow  made  real  in  their 
personalities  principles  on  which  he  himself  must 
often  have  found  it  extremely  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  act.  Martin,  Sr.  is  regarded  with  great 
ambivalence  by  both  the  admirers  and  detractors 
of  his  son,  and  I  shall,  alas,  shortly  have  more 
to  say  concerning  his  generation;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  enormous  achievement  sketched 
above  can  possibly  be  taken  away  from  him. 

Again,  voting  Martin's  decision  to  become  a 
minister  has  everything  to  do  with  his  tempera- 
ment, for  he  seems  always  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  his  striking  mixture  of  steadiness  and 
peace.  He  apparently  did  the  normal  amount  of 
crying  in  his  childhood,  for  I  am  told  that  his 
grandmother  "couldn't  stand  to  sec  it."  Hut  he 
seems  to  have  done  very  little  complaining;  when 
he  was  spanked,  "he  just  stood  there  and  took 
it";  he  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  carrying 


gnrMgcs;  and  when  he  was  attacked,  he  did  not 
strike  back. 

From  King's  own  account.  I  can  onh  guess  that 
this  decision  was  aided  by  the  fact  that,  at  More- 
house College,  he  was  asked  to  lead  the  devo- 
tions. The  relationship  thus  established  between 
himseli  and  his  contemporaries,  or  between  him- 
self and  himself,  or  between  himself  and  Cod. 
seemed  to  work  for  him  as  no  other  had.  Also. 
1  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  realize 
that  King  loves  the  South;  many  Negroes  do. 
The  ministry  seems  to  afford  him  the  best  pos- 
sible vehicle  for  the  expression  of  that  love.  \t 
that  time  in  his  life,  he  was  discovering  "the 
beauty  of  the  South";  he  sensed  in  the  people 
"a  new  determination";  and  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  need  for  "a  new,  courageous  witness." 

But  it  could  not  have  occurred  to  him.  of 
course,  that  he  would  be,  and  in  such  an  unpre- 
cedented fashion,  that  witness.  When  Coretta 
King— then  Coretta  Scott— met  him  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  attending  Boston  Universit)  and 
she  was  studving  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
torv  of  Music,  she  found  him  an  earnest,  some- 
what too  carefully  dressed  young  man.  He  had 
gone  from  Morehouse  to  Crozer  Theological 
Seminarv  in  Pennsylvania;  the  latter  institution 
was  interracial,  which  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  his  self-consciousness.  He  was  fight- 
ing at  that  time  to  free  himself  from  all  the 
stereotypes  of  the  Negro,  an  endeavor  which  does 
not  leave  much  room  for  spontaneitv.  Both  he 
and  Coretta  were  rather  lonelv  in  Boston,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  They  were  both  very  dis- 
tinguished and  promising  young  people,  which 
means  that  they  were  also  tense,  self-conscious, 
and  insecure.  The\  were-  inevitably  cut  off  from 
the  bulk  of  the  Negro  community  and  their  role 
among  whites  had  to  be  somewhat  ambiguous, 
for  they  were  not  being  judged  merely  as  them- 
selves—or. anyway,  they  could  scarcely  afford  to 
think  so.  Thev  were  responsible  for  the  good 
name  of  all  the  Negro  people. 

FEROCIOUS    FORMALITIES 

CORETTA  had  perhaps  had  more  ex- 
perience than  Martin  in  this  role.  The 
more  1  spoke  to  her.  the  more  I  realized  how  her 
stor\  illuminates  that  ol  her  husband.  She  had 
come  from  Lincoln  High  in  Marion,  Alabama, 
to  Antioch  College  in  Ohio,  part  of  one  of  the 
earliest  groups  of  Negro  students  accepted  there. 
She  was  thus,  in  effect,  part  ol  an  experiment, 
and  though  she  took  it  vcr\  well  and  can  laugh 
about  it  now,  she  certainly  must  have  had  her 
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share  ol  exasperated  and  lonely  moments.  The 
social  mobility  of  a  Negro  girl,  especially  in  such 
a  setting,  is  even  more  severely  circumscribed 
than  that  <>l  .1  Negro  male,  and  any  lapse  or  er 
ror  on  her  part  is  Ear  more  dangerous.  From  An 
tioch,  Coretta  eventually  came  to  Boston  on  a 
scholarship  and  by  this  time  a  certain  hoyden 
ish.  tomboy  quality  in  her  had  begun,  apparently, 
to  be  confirmed.  The  atmosphere  at  Antioch 
had  been  entirel)  informal,  which  pleased 
Coretta;  I  gather  that  at  this  time  in  her  life 
she  was  usii.ilh  to  lie  seen  in  sweaters,  slacks,  and 
scarves.  It  was  a  Ferociously  formal  young  man 
and  a  ferociously  informal  young  girl  who  finally 
>.u>t   together  in  Boston. 

Martin  immediately  saw  through  Coretta's  dis- 
guise, and  informed  her  on  their  first  or  second 
meeting  that  she  had  all  the  qualities  he  wanted 
in  a  wife.  Coretta's  understandable  tendency 
was  to  laugh  at  this;  but  this  tendency  was 
clucked  by  the  rather  frightening  suspicion  that 
he  meant  it;  if  he  had  not  meant  it.  he  would 
not  have  said  it.  But  a  great  deal  had  been  in- 
vested in  Coretta's  career  as  a  singer,  and  she 
did  not  feel  that  she  had  the  right  to  tail  all  the 
people  who  had  done  so  much  to  help  her.  "And 
['d  certainly  never  intended  to  marry  a  minister. 
It  was  true  that  he  didn't  seem  like  any  oi  the 
ministers  I'd  met,  but— still— I  thought  of  how 
circumscribed  my  life  might  become."  By  cir- 
cumscribed, she  meant  dull;  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  mistaken. 

What  had  really  happened,  in  Coretta's  case, 
as  in  so  many  others,  was  that  life  had  simply 
refused  to  recognize  her  private  timetable.  She 
had  always  intended  to  marry,  but  tidily,  possi- 
bl\  meeting  her  husband  at  the  end  oi  a  tri- 
umphant concert  tour.  However,  here  he  was 
now.  exasperatingly  early,  and  she  had  to  re- 
arrange hersell  around  this  fact.  She  and  Mar- 
tin were  married  on  June  18,  195.8.  Bv  now, 
naturally,  it  is  she  whom  Martin  sometimes  ac- 
cuses of  thinking  too  much  about  clothes.  "Peo- 
ple who  are  doing  something  don't  have  time 
to  be  worried  about  all  that,"  he  has  informed 
her.    Well,  he  certainly  ought  to  know. 

Coretta  King  told  me  that  from  the  time  she 
reached  Boston  and  all  during  Martin's  court- 
ship, and  her  own  indecision,  she  yet  could  not 
rid  hersell  of  a  feeling  that  all  that  was  happen- 
ing had  been,  somehow,  preordained.  And  one 
does  get  an  impression,  until  this  point  in  the 
King  story  at  least,  that  inexorable  forces  which 
none  of  us  really  know  anything  about  were 
shaping  and  preparing  him  for  that  fateful  day 
in   Montgomery.    Everything  that  he  will   need 


has  been  delivered,  so  to  speak,  and  is  waiting  to 
be  used.  Everything,  including  the  principle  of 
nonviolence.  It  was  in  1950  thai  Dr.  Mordecai 
W.  fohnson  ol  Howard  University  visited  India. 
Kin»  heard  one  ol  the  speeches  [ohnson  made  on 
his  return,  and  it  was  from  this  moment  that 
King  became  interested  in  Gandhi  as  a  figure, 
and  in  nonviolence  as  a  wa\  ol  life.  Later,  in 
1957,  he  would  visit   India  himself. 

But,  so  far,  ol  course,  we  are  speaking  alter 
the  fact.  Plans  and  patterns  are  always  more 
easily  discernible  then.  This  is  not  so  when  we 
try  to  deal  with  the  present,  or  attempt  specula- 
tions about  the  future. 

THE    MONSTER    CREATURE 

IMMEDIATELY  alter  the  failure,  last 
June,  of  Montgomery's  case  against  him,  King 
returned  to  Atlanta.  I  entered,  late,  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  the  packed  Ebenezer  Baptist 
(Munch,  and  King  was  ahead)   speaking. 

He  did  not  look  any  older,  and  yet  there  was 
a  new  note  of  anguish  in  his  voice.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  his  trial.  He  described  the  torment,  the 
spiritual  state  of  people  who  are  committed  to 
a  wrong,  knowing  that  it  is  wrong.  He  made  the 
trials  of  these  white  people  far  more  vivid  than 
anything  he  himself  might  have  endured.  They 
were  not  ruled  bv  hatred,  but  by  terror;  and, 
therefore,  if  community  was  ever  to  be  achieved, 
these  people,  the  potential  destroyers  of  the  per- 
son, must  not  be  hated.  It  was  a  terrible  plea— to 
the  people;  and  it  was  a  prayer.  In  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,  William  James  speaks  of 
vastation— of  being,  as  opposed  to  merely  regard- 
ing, the  monstrous  creature  which  came  to  him 
in  a  vision.  It  seemed  to  me,  though  indeed  I 
may  be  wrong,  that  something  like  this  had  hap- 
pened to  young  Martin  Luther— that  he  had 
looked  on  evil  a  long,  hard,  lonely  time.  For 
evil  is  in  the  world:  it  may  be  in  the  world  to 
stay.  No  creed  and  no  dogma  are  proof  against 
it,  and  indeed  no  person  is;  it  is  always  the  naked 
person,  alone,  who,  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
must  wrest  his  salvation  from  these  black  jaws. 
Perhaps  young  Martin  was  finding  a  new  and 
more  somber  meaning  in  the  command:  "Over- 
come evil  with  good."  The  command  does  not 
suggest  that   to  overcome  evil   is  to  eradicate  it. 

King  spoke  more  candidly  than  I  had  ever 
heard  him  speak  before,  of  his  bitterly  assaulted 
pride,  of  his  shame,  when  he  found  himsell  ac- 
cused, before  all  the  world,  of  having  used  and 
betrayed  the  people  of  Montgomery  by  stealing 
the  money  the\   had  entrusted  to  him.    "I  knew 
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it  wasn't  true— but  who  would  believe  me?" 
He  had  canceled  a  speaking  trip  to  Chicago, 
lor  lie  felt  that  he  could  not  face  anyone.  And 
he  prayed;  he  walked  up  and  down  in  his  study, 
alone.  It  was  borne  in  on  him,  finally,  that  he 
had  no  right  not  to  go,  no  right  to  hide.  "I  called 
the  airport  and  made  another  reservation  and 
went  on  to  Chicago."  He  appeared  there,  then. 
as  an  accused  man,  and  gave  us  no  details  of  his 
visit,  which  did  not,  in  any  case,  matter.  For  if 
he  had  not  been  able  to  face  Chicago,  if  he  had 
not  won  that  battle  with  himself,  he  would  have 
been  defeated  long  before  his  entrance  into  that 
courtroom  in  Montgomery. 

UNLUCKY    NEGRO    LEADERS 

WHEN  I  saw  him  the  next  day  in  his 
office,  he  was  very  different,  kind  and  at- 
tentive, but  far  away.  A  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  was  to  begin 
that  day,  and  I  think  his  mind  must  have  been 
on  that.  The  beleaguered  ministers  of  the  Deep 
South  were  coming  to  Atlanta  that  day  in  order 
to  discuss  the  specific  situations  which  confronted 
them  in  their  particular  towns  or  cities,  and 
King  was  their  leader.  All  of  them  had  come  un- 
der immensely  greater  local  pressure  because  of 
the  student  sit-in  movement.  Inevitably,  they 
were  held  responsible  for  it,  even  though  they 
might  very  well  not  have  known  until  reading  it 
in  the  papers  that  the  students  had  carried  out 
another  demonstration.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  any  question  of  their  support 
of  the  students— they  may  or  may  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  them  but  they  certainly  consider  them- 
selves responsible  to  them.  But  all  this,  I  think, 
weighed  on  King  rather  heavily. 

He  talked  about  his  visit  to  India  and  its  ef 
feet  on  him.  He  was  hideously  struck  by  the 
poverty,  which  he  talked  about  in  great  detail. 
He  was  also  much  impressed  by  Nehru,  who  had, 
he  said,  extraordinary  qualities  of  "perception 
and  dedication  and  courage— far  more  than  the 
average  American  politician."  We  talked  about 
the  South.  "Perhaps  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  found  on  either  end  of  the  racial 
scale"— either  actively  for  or  actively  against  de- 
segregation; "the  rest  are  passive  adherents.  The 
sin  of  the  South  is  the  sin  of  conformity."  And 
he  feels,  as  I  do,  that  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  situation  in  which  we  have  found  our- 
selves since  1954  is  due  to  the  failure  ol  President 
Eisenhower  to  make  any  coherent.  an\  guiding 
statement  concerning  the  nation's  greatest  moral 
and  social  problem. 


But  we  did  not  discuss  the  impending  con- 
ference which,  in  any  case,  he  could  scare  eh 
have  discussed  with  me.  And  we  did  not  discuss 
any  of  the  problems  which  face  him  now  and 
make  his  future  so  problematical.  For  he  could 
not  have  discussed  these  with  me,  either. 

That  white  men  find  King  dangerous  is  well 
known.  They  can  say  so.  But  many  Negroes  also 
find  King  dangerous,  but  cannot  sav  so,  at  least 
not  publicly.  The  reason  that  the  Negroes  of 
whom  I  speak  are  trapped  in  such  a  stunning 
silence  is  that  to  say  what  they  reallv  feel  would 
be  to  deny  the  entire  public  purpose  of  their 
lives. 

Now.  the  problem  of  Negro  leadership  in  this 
country  has  always  been  extremely  delicate,  dan- 
gerous, and  complex.  The  term  itsell  becomes 
remarkably  difficult  to  define,  the  moment  one 
realizes  that  the  real  role  of  the  Negro  leader,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  Republic,  was  not  to 
make  the  Negro  a  first-class  citizen  but  to  keep 
him  content  as  a  second-class  one.  This  sounds 
extremely  harsh,  but  the  record  bears  me  out. 
And  this  problem,  which  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  entire  country  to  lace,  was  dumped 
into  the  laps  of  a  few  men.  Some  of  them  were 
real  leaders  and  some  of  them  were  false.  Many 
of  the  greatest  have  scarcely  ever  been  heard  of. 

The  role  of  the  genuine  leadership,  in  its  own 
eyes,  was  to  destroy  the  barriers  which  prevented 
Negroes  from  fully  participating  in  American 
life,  to  prepare  Negroes  for  first-class  citizenship, 
while  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
Republic  every  conceivable  pressure  to  make 
this  status  a  reality.  For  this  reason,  the  real 
leadership  was  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  law 
courts,  colleges,  churches,  hobo  camps:  on  picket 
lines,  freight  trains,  and  chain  gangs;  and  in 
jails.  Not  everyone  who  was  publicized  as 
a  leader  really  was  one.  And  many  leaders  who 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  applying  the  term 
to  themselves  were  considered  by  the  Republic— 
when  it  knew  of  their  existence  at  all— to  be 
criminals.  This  is,  of  course,  but  the  old  and 
universal  story  of  poverty  in  battle  with  privi- 
lege, but  we  tend  not  to  think  of  old  and  uni- 
versal stories  as  occurring  in  our  brand-new  and 
still  relentlessly  parochial  land. 

The  real  goal  of  the  Negro  leader  was  nothing 
less  than  the  total  integration  of  Negroes  in  all 
levels  ol  the  national  lite.  But  this  could  rarely 
be  stated  so  baldly;  it  often  could  not  be  stated 
at  all;  in  order  to  begin  Negro  education,  for  ex- 
ample. Booker  Washington  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  slate  the  exact  opposite.  The  reason  for 
this  duplicity  is  that  the  goal  contains  the  as- 
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sumption  thai  Negroes  are  t<>  be  treated,  in  all 
respects,  exactly  like  all  other  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  This  is  an  idea  which  has  always  had 
extremely  rough  going  in  America.  For  one 
thing,  it  attacked,  and  attacks,  a  vast  complex 
o!  special  interests  which  would  lose  money  and 
power  if  the  situation  of  the  Negro  were  to 
(hinge.  For  another,  the  idea  of  freedom  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  the  idea  of  sexual  freedom: 
the  freedom  to  meet,  sleep  with,  and  marry  whom 
one  chooses.  It  would  be  fascinating,  but  I  am 
ah  aid  we  must  postpone  it  for  the  moment,  to 
consider  just  why  so  many  people  appear  to  be 
convinced  that  Negroes  would  then  immediately 
meet,  sleep  with,  and  marry  white  women;  who, 
remarkably  enough,  are  only  protected  from  such 
undesirable  alliances  by  the  majesty  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  law. 

The  duplicity  of  the  Negro  leader  was  more 
than  matched  by  the  duplicity  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  They,  and  most  of  the 
country,  felt  at  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts 
that  the  Negro  was  inferior  to  them  and,  there- 
lore,  merited  the  treatment  that  he  got.  But  it 
was  not  always  politic  to  say  this,  either.  It  cer- 
tainly could  never  be  said  over  the  bargaining 
table,  where  white  and  black  men  met. 

The  Negro  leader  was  there  to  force  from  his 
adversary  whatever  he  could  get:  new  schools, 
new  schoolrooms,  new  houses,  new  jobs.  He  was 
invested  with  very  little  power  because  the  Negro 
vote  had  so  very  little  power.  (Other  Negro  lead- 
ers were  trying  to  correct  that.)  It  was  not  easy 
to  wring  concessions  from  the  people  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  who  had,  after  all,  no  intention  of 
giving  their  power  away.  People  seldom  do  give 
their  power  away,  forces  beyond  their  control 
take  their  power  from  them;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  much  of  the  liberal  cant  about  progress  is 
hut  a  sentimental  reflection  of  this  implacable 
fact.  (Liberal  cant  about  love  and  heroism  also 
obscures,  not  to  say  blasphemes,  the  great  love 
and  heroism  of  many  white  people.  Our  racial 
story  would  be  inconceivably  more  grim  if  these 
people,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  fantastic  odds, 
did  not  continue  to  appear;  but  they  were  almost 
never,  of  course,  to  be  found  at  the  bargaining 
table.)  Whatever  concession  the  Negro  leader  car- 
ried away  from  the  bargaining  table  was  won 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  he,  in  return, 
would  influence  the  people  he  represented  in 
the  direction  that  the  people  in  power  wished 
them  to  be  influenced.  Very  often,  in  fact,  he 
did  not  do  this  at  all,  but  contrived  to  delude 
the  white  men  (who  are,  in  this  realm,  rather 
easily  deluded)  into  believing  that  he  had.  But 


very  often,  too,  he  deluded  himseH  into  believ- 
ing that  the  aims  of  white  nun  in  power  and  the 
desires  ol  Negroes  out  ol  power  were  the  same. 
It  was  altogether  inevitable,  in  short,  that,  by 
means  ol  the  extraordinary  tableau  I  have  tried 
to  describe,  a  (lass  ol  Negroes  should  have  been 
created  whose  loyalty  to  their  (lass  was  infinitely 
greater  than  their  loyalty  to  the  people  from 
whom  they  had  been  so  cunningly  estranged. 
We  must  add.  lor  I  think  it  is  important,  that 
the  Negro  leader  knew  that  he,  too,  was  called 
"nigger"  when  his  back  was  turned.  The  great 
mass  of  the  black  people  around  him  were  il- 
literate, demoralized,  in  want,  and  incorrigible. 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  Negro  leader's  per- 
sonal and  public  frustrations  would  almost  in- 
evitably be  turned  against  these  people,  lor 
their  misery,  which  formed  the  cornerstone  of 
his  peculiar  power,  was  also  responsible  for  his 
humiliation.  And  in  Harlem,  now,  for  example, 
many  prominent  Negroes  ride  to  and  from  work 
through  scenes  of  the  greatest  misery.  They  do 
not  see  this  misery,  though,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  see  it.  They  defend  themselves  against 
an  intolerable  reality,  which  menaces  them,  by 
despising  the  people  who  are  trapped  in  it. 

A     CLASS     VICE 

TH  E  criticism,  therefore,  of  the  publicized 
Negro  leadership— which  is  not,  as  I  have 
tried  to  indicate,  always  the  real  leadership— is  a 
criticism  leveled,  above  all,  against  this  class. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  unlucky  bourgeoisie 
in  the  world's  entire  history,  trapped,  as  they  are, 
in  a  no  man's  land  between  black  humiliation 
and  white  power.  They  cannot  move  backwards, 
and  they  cannot  move  forward,  either. 

One  of  the  greatest  vices  of  the  white  bour- 
geoisie on  which  they  have  modeled  themselves 
is  its  reluctance  to  think,  its  distrust  of  the  in- 
dependent mind.  Since  the  Negro  bourgeoisie 
has  so  many  things  tint  to  think  about,  it  is  posi- 
tively afflicted  with  this  vice.  I  should  like  at 
some  other  time  to  embark  on  a  full-length  dis- 
cussion of  the  honorable  and  heroic  role  played 
by  the  NAACP  in  the  national  life,  and  point 
out  to  what  extent  its  work  has  helped  create  the 
present  ferment.  But,  for  the  moment,  I  shall 
have  to  confine  my  remarks  to  its  organ.  The 
Crisis,  because  I  think  it  is  incontestable  that 
this  magazine  reveals  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
Negro  bourgeoisie.  The  Crisis  has  the  most  ex- 
citing subject  matter  in  the  world  at  its  finger- 
tips, and  yet  manages  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
dullest   magazines.    When   the   Reverend  J?mcs 
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Lawson— who  was  expelled  from  Vanderbilt 
University  for  his  sit-in  activities— said  this,  or 
something  like  it,  he  caused  a  great  storm  of  ill 
feeling.  But  he  was  quite  right  to  feel  as  he  does 
about  The  Crisis,  and  quite  right  to  say  so.  And 
the  charge  is  not  answered  by  referring  to  the 
history  of  the  NAACP. 

Now,  to  charge  The  Crisis  with  dullness  may 
seem  to  be  a  very  trivial  matter.  It  is  not  trivial, 
though,  because  this  dullness  is  the  result  of  its 
failure  to  examine  what  is  really  happening  in 
the  Negro  world— its  failure  indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter, to  seize  upon  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  at  large.  And  I  have  singled  it  out  be- 
cause this  inability  is  revelatory  of  the  gap  which 
now  ominously  widens  between  what  we  shall 
n< "v  have  to  call  the  official  leadership  and  the 
young  people  who  have  begun  what  is  nothing 
less  than  a  moral  revolution. 

It  is  because  of  this  gap  that  King  finds  him- 
self in  such  a  difficult  position.  The  pressures  on 
him  are  tremendous,  and  they  com<"  from  above 
and  below.  He  lost  much  moral  credit,  lor  ex- 
ample, especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  young,  when 
he  allowed  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  force  the 
resignation  of  his  (King's)  extremely  able  or- 
ganizer and  lieutenant,  Bayard  Rustin.  Rustin, 
also,  has  a  long  and  honorable  record  as  a  fighter 
for  Negro  rights,  and  is  one  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing and  able  men  around.  The  techniques  used 
1)\  Powell— we  will  not  speculate  as  to  his  mo- 
tives— were  far  from  sweet;  but  King  was  faced 
with  the  choice  of  defending  his  organizer,  who 
was  also  his  friend,  or  agreeing  with  Powell:  and 
he  chose  the  latter  course.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
anyone  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  for  the 
exclusion  of  James  Lawson  from  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Ii  would 
seem,  certainly,  that  so  able,  outspoken,  and  en- 
ergetic a  man  might  prove  of  great  value  to  this 
organization:  why,  then,  is  he  not  a  part  ol   it? 

A    NEW    DIMENSION 

AN  D  there  are  many  other  questions,  all 
of  them  ominous,  and  too  many  to  go  into 
here.  But  they  all  come,  finally,  it  seems  to  me. 
to  this  tremendous  reality:  it  is  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  beleaguered  bourgeoisie— sup 
ported,  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion,  by 
those  old.  work-worn  men  and  women  who  were 
known,  only  yesterday,  as  "the  country  niggers'' 
—who  have  begun  a  revolution  in  the  conscious 
ncss  of  this  country  which  will  inexorably  de- 
stroy nearly  all  that  we  now  think  ol  as  concrete 
and  indisputable.  These  young  people  have  never 


believed  in  the  American  image  of  the  Negro  and 
have  never  bargained  with  the  Republic,  and 
now  they  never  will.  There  is  no  longer  any  basis 
on  which  to  bargain:  lor  the  mvth  of  white  su- 
premacy is  exploding  all  over  the  world,  irom  the 
Congo  to  New  Orleans.  Those  who  have  been 
watched  and  judged  and  described  for  so  long  are 
now  watching  and  judging  and  describing  for 
themselves.  And  one  of  the  things  that  this 
means,  to  put  it  far  too  simply  and  bluntly,  is 
that  the  white  man  on  whom  the  American 
Negro  has  modeled  himself  for  so  long  is  van- 
ishing. Because  this  white  man  was.  himself, 
very  largely  a  mythical  creation:  white  men  have 
never  been.  here,  what  they  imagined  themselves 
to  be.  The  liberation  of  Americans  from  the 
racial  anguish  which  has  crippled  us  for  so  long 
can  only  mean,  truly,  the  creation  of  a  new  peo- 
ple in  this  still-new  world. 

But  the  battle  to  achieve  this  has  not  ended, 
it  has  scarcely  begun.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
by  the  power  of  his  personality  and  the  force  of 
his  beliefs,  has  injected  a  new  dimension  into  our 
ferocious  struggle.  He  has  succeeded,  in  a  way 
no  Negro  before  him  has  managed  to  do.  to 
carry  the  battle  into  the  individual  heart  and 
make  its  resolution  the  province  of  the  indi- 
vidual will.  He  has  made  it  a  matter,  on  both 
sides  of  the  racial  fence,  of  self-examination;  and 
has  incurred,  therefore,  the  grave  responsibility 
of  continuing  to  lead  in  the  path  he  has  en- 
couraged so  many  people  to  follow.  How  he 
will  do  this  I  do  not  know,  but  1  do  not  see 
how  he  can  possibly  avoid  a  break,  at  last,  with 
the  habits  and  attitudes,  stratagems  and  fears 
of  the  past. 

No  one  can  read  the  luture.  but  we  do  know, 
as  James  has  put  it,  that  "all  futures  are  rough." 
King's  responsibility,  and  ours,  is  to  that  future 
which  is  already  sending  before  it  so  many  strik- 
ing signs  and  portents.  The  possibility  of  libera- 
tion which  is  always  real  is  also  always  painful, 
since  it  involves  such  an  overhauling  of  all  that 
gave  us  our  identitv.  The  Negro  who  will  emerge 
out  of  this  present  struggle— whoever,  indeed, 
this  dark  stranger  may  prove  to  be— will  not  be 
dependent,  in  any  way  at  all.  on  any  of  the 
many  props  and  clinches  which  help  form  our 
identitv  now.  And  neither  will  the  white  man. 
We  will  need  every  ounce  of  moral  stamina  we 
can  find.  For  everything  is  changing,  from  our 
notion  of  polities  to  our  notion  of  ourselves, 
and  we  are  certain,  as  we  begin  history's  strang- 
est metamorphosis,  to  undergo  the  torment  of 
being  lore  eel  to  surrender  far  more  than  we  ever 
realized  we  had  accepted. 

Harper's  Magazine,  February  1961 


THE   FROZEN   MOOSE 

A   Story   by  Garfield   Scrog 


Dear  Sir. 

Mis  Mires  told  me  you  buy  stories.  I  can  write  stories.  She  gave 
me  your  adress  out  of  her  secert  writers  book.  When  I  asked  her 
how  mutch  she  donl  no  bul  she  guest  you  were  onnest  and  wouledrt't 
(heat  me.  I  only  want  enought  to  buy  a  22  and  a  helaeopitci.  I 
shouled'nt  tell  you  mayby  but  I  am  a  old  traper  who  must  be  come 
a  bush   pilot  or  die   from   the   low   price  of   fur  of  siarvatthian. 

Here  is  the  first  story. 

Peer  the  traper  shot  a  tall  moose  in  a  deep  snow.  This  moose  got 
pairlized  wen  the  bullit  borke  it's  spine  and  that  is  why  it  froa/.e 
standing  up  beease  it  was  a  cold  day.  A  poatcher  come  along  in  his 
air  plane.  He  sold  meal.  Well  he  said  to  his  eavle  compannian  theirs 
a  moose  we  will  land  on  this  lake  and  taxie  over  and  shoot  it. 

Meanwiles  Peer  snaged  his  snowshoe  on  a  su  merged  lim  and  hung 
up  side  down  from  his  webs. 

That  was  why  them  two  eavle  poatchers  thought  that  moose  was 
alone  in  the  woods.  Of  coarse  they  diden't  relize  it  was  pairlized  and 
mayby  even   froaze. 

Well  the  litlest  poatcher  had  a  80-30  and  the  big  one  a  60-60  and 
they  commenst  to  shoot.    Oh  the  woods  was  full  of  noise  that  day. 

Peer  like  to  dround  in  the  snow  but  wen  he  heard  the  guns  going 
off  and  bullits  rickshaying  he  made  a  souper  heuman  ellert  and  writed 
hisself  behind  the  moose  were  the  bullits  was  the  thickest.  He  dide'nt 
like  this  aye  lull  but  he  was  alraid  it  was  (he  game  warten  to  get  him 
for  a  moose  out  of  seizon  wich  it  was.  bin  it  was  give  up  or  die  full 
ol  bullits  and  moose  hair  and  bones  wich  New  around  thick  as  hornits. 
Then  just  as  Peer  was  about  to  surender  a  bullit  from  the  60-60  cut 
off  a  moose  horn  wich  fell  on  him  and  made  him  mad.  You  gotch  eyed 
son  of  a  biches  he  holered  and  he  Hang  the  horn  in  (heir  dirccton  and 
it  was  most  peculer  he  thougth  wen  the  eavle  poatchers  ran  passed 
their  air  plane   and   then   ran   theirselfs   into   black   specs  on    the   lake. 

Humm  Peer  said  I  never  seen  game  wartens  run  like  thai  before. 
Anyways  I  beter  skin  my  moose.  After  Peer  skinned  the  moose  he  said 
Hmm  I  have  had  enougth  of  this  deep  dang  old  snow  and  I  ich  to  fly. 
He  grabed  holt  of  the  perpeler  but  the  poatchers  had  left  the  engine 
cocked  and  Peers  head  got  cut  off  so  how  couled  he  no  why  the 
poatchers  ran.  They  new  and  they  left  their  plane.  It  sank  in  the 
lake  next  May  or  mayby  even  Apirl  in  a  good  year.  I  hope  they  went 
to  Cannada  beease  the  Motilities  will  get   I  hem.    please  send   the  mony. 

This  story  came  to  "Harper's"  from  Alaska,  where 
the  author  is  a  trapper  and  wood  chopper. 
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GEORGE    STEINER 


CAN  DE  GAULLE 


AVOID  A  CIVIL  WAR? 

Letter  to  a  French  Friend 


A  young  critic  and  student  of  French  politics 

explores    the    tortured   crisis    in  Algeria    and    the 

chances  for  a  hopeful  resolution. 

DEAR  M  —As  I  write  this  letter,  I  do  not 
know  under  precisely  what  circumstances 
you  will  be  reading  it.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
neither  time  nor  occasion  to  read  it  at  all.  By 
February,  France  may  be  in  the  "rip  of  civil  war. 
Realizing  that  de  Gaulle  is  determined  to  grant 
Algeria  autonomy,  the  settlers,  the  extremist  ele- 
ments in  the  French  armv.  and  the  right-wing 
fanatics  in  France  may  have  decided  on  a  last 
trial  ol  strength.  Perhaps  they  will  seek  to  de- 
stroy by  violence  the  regime  the)  brought  to 
power  when  they  overthrew  the  Fourth  Republic 
on   \f.i\    13,   1958. 

If  civil  war  breaks  out,  I  know  on  which  side 
you  will  be.  The  battle  lines  have  been  drawn 
long  since:  perhaps  they  were  alread\  drawn  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  French  Revolution.  France 
has  long  been  iwo  nations:  the  ancient  coalition 
of  the  agricultural  provinces,  of  high  finance,  of 
the  military  caste,  and  of  certain  elite  elements 
in  the  bureaucracy  and  intellectual  circles  has 
always  hated  the  other  France  to  which  you  be- 
long—the radical  and  liberal  tradition  in  French 
history.  The  Nazi  occupation  of  France  merely 
dramatized  a  split  deeply  rooted  in  French  lite. 
To  many  Frenchmen,  Vichy  represented  the  kind 
of  authoritarian.  s(  mi-agrarian,  Catholic,  and 
military  France  which  they  always  strove  tor. 

And  though  you  hate  these  men  with  their 
talk  of  past  glory,  their  savage  racial  prejudice, 
their  anti-Semitism  and  contempt  for  modern 
ideas,  they  are  no  fools.    They  believe  that  the 


Latin  temper  is  not  suited  to  democracv.  They 
argue  that  under  parliamentary  rule  France  has 
known  onh  instability,  that  it  has  been  afflicted 
by  corruption  and  division  of  purpose.  Thev  are 
convinced  that  nations  such  as  Spain.  Italy,  and 
Fiance  fare  best  under  the  rule  of  strong  men. 
France  was  in  her  glorv  under  Louis  XIV.  under 
Napoleon  and  Clemenceau.  Democracv  has 
brought  her  an  abject  circus  of  party  politics 
and  the  constant  threat  of  Communist  take-over. 

These  men  thought  they  had  found  their  in- 
strument in  de  Gaulle.  He  belongs  to  their  caste 
by  tradition  and  upbringing.  He  shares  their 
contempt  for  politicians.  Like  them,  he  believes 
with  austere,  passionate  fervor  in  the  grandeur 
of  France.  When  he  describes  himself  as  "the 
symbol  and  guarantor  of  national  unity,"  when 
he  dec  lares  that  "the  control  of  France  belongs 
par  excellence  to  me."  de  Gaulle  is  speaking  in 
the  naked  language  of  authoritarian  rule.  Petain 
used  some  of  the  very  same  phrases. 

Over  these  past  two  years,  moreover,  the  de 
Gaullist  regime  has  adopted  many  of  the  tactics 
of  totalitarian  rule.  Parliament  has  been  whit- 
tled down  to  a  shadowy  debating  society  in  which 
ex-prime  ministers  and  politicians  go  through  the 
motions  of  occasional  opposition.  There  is  mas- 
sive censorship  oi  books,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  films.  The  French  radio  has  become  a  servile 
instrument  ol  government  propaganda.  The  in- 
tellectuals, artists,  writers,  and  teachers  who 
signed  the  Famous  "Declaration  of  the  121"  in 
September  1960,  urging  open  opposition  to  the 
Algerian  war,  have  been  hounded  out  of  their 
jobs  and  driven  ofl  the  stage  or  screen.  "Disre- 
spect to  the  head  of  the  s<ate"  or  the  "dissemina- 
tion of  views  injurious  to  the  morale  of  the 
army "  are  now  grave  crimes. 
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Vbove  all,  there  is  the  matter  of  torture  Ii  is 
probable  that  torture  was  used  by  paratroopers 
and  commando  units  from  the  very  star!  oi  the 
Vigerian  war,  and  even  in  France  the  police  Ikis 
long  been  reputed  for  its  illicit  brutality.  But 
over  the  past  three  wars,  it  lias  become  plain  thai 
torture  is  a  widespread  and  routine  feature  of 
Fundi  military  and  police  life.  The  electrode, 
the  bathtub,  and  the  nailed  hoot  in  the  kidneys 
have  become  nauseatingly  Eamiliar  symbols  <>l 
French  rule.  Conservative  estimates  place  the 
number  oi  Algerian  intellectuals  who  have  died 
under  "interrogation"  at  more  than  five  hun- 
ched. Hundreds  more  have  vanished  alter  being 
picked  up  by  military  gangs.  There  is  detailed. 
nearly  unbearable  documentation  on  the  torture 
ol  women  and  on  the  methodical  degradation 
of  Algerian  civilians  during  "terror  raids."  Paid 
ledge  n.  secretary  of  police  in  Algeria  from  1956 
to  1958,  resigned  his  post  in  order  to  bear  witness 
to  these  bestial  lac  ts. 

No  one  bothers  to  deny  them.  De  Gaulle  him- 
self must  know  what  is  going  on,  though  he  may 
not  be  aware  of  each  particular  instance.  Yet  he 
has  done  little  to  stop  the  torturers.  Thus 
France,  who  was  herself  in  the  murderous  hands 
ol  the  Gestapo  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  using 
Gestapo  methods  against  Algerians.  The  whole 
ol  Camus's  and  Sartre's  work  is  shot  through 
with  this  repulsive  paradox.  A  nation  that  tor- 
tures abroad,  moreover,  soon  starts  torturing  at 
home.  Before  that  happens,  a  growing  number 
ol  Frenchmen— artists,  intellectuals,  scientists,  stu- 
dents, young  men  and  women  from  every  walk 
of  life— would  rather  take  the  risk  of  civil  war. 

This  has  been,  I  know,  your  own  view.  You 
have  told  me  that  you  would  rather  see  France 
destroyed  than  reduced  to  a  petty  Fascist  state, 
maintaining  precarious  power  by  means  of  cen- 
sorship and  political  terror.  Anything,  rather 
than  see  Paris  become  a  glamorized  Madrid. 

FRANCE     ON     THE     MARCH 

NONE  the  less,  you  and  most  of  those  who 
share  your  liberal  and  democratic  faith 
will  have  voted  for  de  Gaulle  in  the  January 
referendum  to  decide  whether  Algerians  should 
eventually  be  allowed  to  determine  their  future 
relationship  with  France.  You  will  have  cast 
your  ballot  for  the  plan  advanced  by  the  very 
man  who  long  embodied  the  hopes  of  the  reac- 
tionaries and  under  whose  secretive,  mystical  au- 
thority French  life  has  been  stripped  ol  so  many 
of  its  freedoms.    Why? 

In    part,    no    doubt,    because    of    de    Gaulle's 


undeniable  achievements  over   the-   past    two  and 

a  hall  years.  Whatever  disaster  may  befalj  the 
Fifth  Republic,  de  Gaulle  has  to  his  credit  at 
least  three  major  accomplishments. 

(1)  He  has  broughl  into  being  the  new  French 
Community  in  Africa,  an  association  ol  more 
than  thirty  million  free  Africans  living  in  four- 
teen independent  republics.  They  inhabit  a  vast, 
diverse  world.  The  Republic  of  Chad,  for  exam- 
ple, has  some  500,000  square  miles:  the  Republic 
of  the  Niger  is  as  big  as  Texas  phis  California; 
Madagascar  is  the  fourth  biggest  island  on  earth. 
Yet  these  immense  territories,  with  their  multi- 
tude of  linguistic  and  ethnic  traditions,  arc  held 
together  in  voluntary  co-operation  and  in  a  com- 
mon bond  with  France.  Ten  thousand  French 
civil  servants  are  at  work  in  the  Community;  six 
thousand  Africans  are  now  in  France  receiving 
advanced  medical,  technological,  and  adminis- 
trative training.  Nowhere  is  there  more  ground 
for  hope  in  the  ultimate  emergence  of  a  multi- 
racial society,  keeping  whites  and  Africans  work- 
ing together,  than  in  French  Africa.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  de  Gaulle's  per- 
sonal prestige,  the  sense  of  trust  he  has  always 
inspired  in  Africans,  which  made  possible  the 
easy  transition  of  millions  of  men  from  a  colonial 
to  an   independent   status. 

(2)  If  France  has  been  able  to  assume  the 
great  burden  of  help  and  investment  which  the 
African  Community  demands,  it  is  because  her 
own  economy  is  now  remarkably  strong.  That  is 
de  Gaulle's  second  principal  achievement.  He 
has  kept  home  consumption  in  check,  directed 
surplus  production  toward  exports,  and  bal- 
anced foreign  accounts.  The  figures  speak  loud. 
The  rate  of  industrial  expansion,  nearly  6  per 
cent  annually,  places  France  behind  West  Ger- 
many  but  ahead  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  devaluation  of  the  franc  in  Decem- 
ber 1958  led  to  a  rebuilding  of  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  from  less  than  $100  million  to  a  present 
level  or  more  than  S2  billion.  The  Fifth  Repub- 
lic has  paid  back  nearly  SI  billion  in  foreign 
debts.  Prices  have  been  kept  stable  since  January 
1960.    This,   together  with   a   rise   in   wages   and 


Born  in  Paris.  George  Sleiner  received  a 
French  education  and.  though  lie  is  now  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  has  degrees  from  Chicago  and  Har- 
vard, he  regards  France  as  a  second  home.  He  has 
been  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  a  Falhrighl  professor,  and 
a  mem  her  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  at 
Princeton.  He  is  the  author  of  "Tolstoy  or  Dostoev- 
sky"  and — to  be  published  this  spring — "The  Death 
of  Tragedy." 
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family  allowances,  has  meant  a  real  gain  in  the 
standard  of  living. 

The  French  economy  still  faces  difficult  prob- 
lems. In  rate  of  internal  investment,  it  lags  be- 
hind all  its  Common  Market  partners  except 
Belgium.  The  French  export  trade  is  often 
archaic  in  its  techniques,  and  de  Gaulle  has  not 
vet  dispersed  those  locusts  who  traditionally  bat- 
ten on  French  economic  life— the  middlemen  and 
small  shopkeepers.  But  progress  and  prosperity 
are  dramatically  visible.  A  single  figure  sums 
up  the  story:  200,000  more  children  are  now  be- 
ing born  in  France  annually  than  were  born  in 
1939.  I  know  that  many  young  intellectuals  like 
yourself  feel  that  too  little  is  being  done  to 
modernize  housing,  to  build  new  hospitals  and 
research  facilities.  Nevertheless,  you  would,  I 
think,  agree  with  Raymond  Aron  when  he  savs: 
"France  is  on  the  march  toward  the  type  of  well- 
organized,  prosperous,  industrial  society  which 
seems  to  be  the  model  of  all  Western  countries." 

(3)  The  third  of  de  Gaulle's  major  accom- 
plishments is  more  controversial  and  difficult  to 
define.  But  despite  French  setbacks  in  the  United 
Nations  and  before  world  opinion,  and  despite 
profound  internal  dissensions,  France's  prestige 
and  status  have  risen  under  Gaullist  rule.  The 
authoritarian  constitution  promulgated  by  de 
Gaulle  has  enabled  the  Debre  ministry  to  last 
longer  than  any  of  the  previous  twenty-five  gov- 
ernments. It  has  drastically  reduced  the  corrupt 
and  capricious  role  of  partisan  intrigue  in  French 
affairs.  This,  in  turn,  has  given  the  voice  of 
France  a  new  resonance  in  the  councils  of  the 
mighty.  The  Fifth  Republic  enjoys  greater  re- 
spect abroad  than  any  French  state  since  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Poincare.  The  mere  absence  of  de 
Gaulle  from  the  autumn  session  of  the  United 
Nations  took  on  the  guise  of  a  major  act  of 
policy.  In  the  world's  foreign  offices,  France 
again  carries  something  of  her  historic  weight. 

Many  Frenchmen,  yourself  included,  argue  that 
this  international  prestige  is  being  bought  at  too 
high  a  price.  You  would  prefer  France  to  accept 
small-nation  status  while  maintaining,  at  the 
same  time,  the  kind  of  internal  liberty  which 
exists  in  Switzerland  or  Scandinavia.  But  are  you 
sure  this  could  be  done?  Recent  historical  ex- 
perience suggests  that  where  a  great  power 
shrinks  too  quickly,  as  traditions  of  inner  vitality 
will  shrink  also.  Out  of  a  diminished  Austria 
sprang  the  nightmare  of  Hitlerism.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  a  reduced,  embittered  France,  ex- 
cluded from  the  risks  and  benefits  ol  interna- 
tional responsibility,  would  be  a  free  or  happy 
place. 


De  Gaulle  may  be  going  about  his  task  the 
wrong  way.  We,  in  America,  are  no  happier 
than  you  are  about  his  insistence  on  an  inde- 
pendent nuclear  deterrent.  At  a  time  when 
French  education,  housing,  and  sc  ientifu  research 
are  in  desperate  need  of  funds,  it  seems  folh  to 
invest  S2.3  billion  in  an  obsolete  atomic  bomb. 
Nor  are  we  reassured  by  de  Gaulle's  big-power 
politics  toward  NATO.  His  vision  of  a  Europe  of 
sovereign  states,  in  which  France  would  somehow 
play  a  preponderant  role,  seems  utterly  unrealis- 
tic. It  is  undermining  Western  defense,  is  seri- 
ously retarding  evolution  toward  a  united 
Europe,  and  is  bringing  about  preciselv  what 
Frenchmen  fear  most— the  resurgence  of  a  strong, 
autonomous  Germany.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  de  Gaulle's  ideal  of  French  grandeur 
and  your  own  desire  for  civil  liberty  and  spiritual 
vitality  inside  France  are  more  closely  related 
than  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

THE     LAST     HOPE 

I  REALIZE,  however,  that  it  was  not  de 
Gaulle's  achievement  in  Africa,  nor  the  resur- 
rection of  the  French  economy,  nor  the  increase 
in  French  prestige  which  made  you  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  government  in  the  January  referen- 
dum. It  was  something  far  more  decisive  and 
paradoxical.  The  de  Gaulle  for  whom  you  have 
voted  this  past  month  is  not  the  same  man  whom 
the  army  and  the  Algerian  colons  brought  to 
power  in  May  1958.  He  is  not  the  man  in  whom 
his  military  and  right-wing  supporters  saw  the 
guarantor  of  a  French  Algeria.  On  the  contrary. 
The  de  Gaulle  of  today  is  the  last  hope  of  all 
those  who  believe  that  Algeria  must  be  given 
autonomy  and  that  France  will  go  to  ruin  unless 
the  Algerian  war  can  be  brought  to  a  just  con- 
clusion. That  is  why  you  have  voted  for  him; 
that  is  why  the  Algerian  settlers  hate  him  even 
more  than  they  hate  the  rebels.  This  dramatic 
change  in  de  Gaulle's  position  inside  the  context 
of  French  politics  is  the  dominant  fact  of  the 
past  two  years.  Brought  to  power  by  an  unholy 
alliance  of  Fascism,  colonialism  and  middle-class 
apathy,  de  Gaulle  is  today  the  only  man  in  whom 
French  liberals  and  the  pro-Algerian  leaders  of 
the  new  Africa  see  any  hope  whatever.  What  has 
caused  this  extraordinary  change? 

No  one  knows  what  de  Gaulle  really  had  in 
mind  regarding  the  future  of  Algeria  when  the 
collapse  of  the  Fourth  Republic  called  him  back 
from  private  life.  Having  acquired  firsthand 
experience  ol  Africa  during  the  war,  de  Gaulle 
was  probably  aware  of  the  great  winds  of  na- 
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tionalism.  He  has  hinted  to  some  of  his  rare 
intimates  that  he,  de  Gaulle,  knew  as  early  as 
I!MI  that  French  North  Vfrica  must  be  granted 
independence.  Bui  during  the  fust  year  of  the 
Fifth  Republic,  there  was  no  sign  of  such  clair- 
voyance. De  Gaulle  made  sibylline  and  contra- 
dictory statements.  In  part,  tin's  was  a  matter  of 
tactics;  de  Gaulle  was  playing  for  time.  In  part, 
it  reflected  his  maxim  that  "nothing  enhances 
authority  more  than  silence."  But  the  real  and 
simple  explanation  seems  to  he  that  de  Gaulle 
had  not  made  up  his  own  mind. 

On  September  lf>.  195°,  de  Gaulle  took  the 
fiist  major  step  toward  a  resolution  of  the  crisis. 
He  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  Algerian  people 
to  self-determination:  "I  pledge  myself,"  he  said, 
"to  ask  the  Algerians  what  they  wish  to  he." 
De  Gaulle's  formula  explicitly  allowed  for  the 
possibility  of  secession,  though  he  termed  such 
a  course  as  tragic  and  absurd  and  hinted  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  partition  between  a  French  and 
a  European  Algeria.  But  the  long-awaited  word 
"sell-determination"  had  now  been  spoken.  This 
led  directly  to  the  insurrection  of  settlers  and 
right-wing  military  units  in  Algiers  in  January 
1960.  The  men  who  had  brought  the  Fifth  Re- 
public into  being  now  sought  to  overthrow  it. 
They  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
regime  in  Paris  pledged  to  the  extermination  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  permanent  retention  of  a 
"French  Algeria."  By  appealing  to  the  profes- 
sional loyalty  of  the  army  and  to  the  broad  mass 
of  French  opinion,  de  Gaulle  was  able  to  sup- 
press the  rising.  But  we  know  today  that  his 
victory  was  incomplete.  The  army  did  not  rally 
to  de  Gaulle;  it  merely  remained  aloof. 

Nevertheless,  de  Gaulle  pressed  forward.  On 
fune  14,  I960,  he  proclaimed  that  "self-deter- 
mination is  the  only  possible  outcome  of  this 
complex  and  painful  tragedy.  ...  It  is  guaranteed 
that  the  choice  will  be  completely  free."  But  at 
that  point,  it  seems  clear  that  de  Gaulle  still  be- 
lieved that  the  choice  would  keep  Algeria  closely 
associated  with  France.  What  he  evidently  had 
in  mind  was  an  extension  to  Algeria  of  the  large 
measure  of  autonomy  given  to  the  other  repub- 
lics in  the  French  Community.  Primus  inter 
pares,  Algeria  would  be  the  keystone  in  the 
French  commonwealth,  giving  to  settlers  and 
natives  the  chance  of  working  out  a  common 
future  under  the  guidance  of  metropolitan 
France.  De  Gaulle's  vision  of  compromise  was 
no  idle  fantasy.  It  had  behind  it  strong  psy- 
chological and  economic  factors. 

De  Gaulle  argued  that  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion had  no  claim  to  speak  for  all,  or  even  a 


majority,  of  the  ten  million  Vlgerian  Moslems. 
They  arc  extremists  committed  to  the  total  in- 
dependence ol  Algeria.  Such  independence  makes 

neither  human  nor  economic  sense.  With  a  na- 
tive population  increasing  2.5  per  cent  annually, 
Algeria  will  count  some  eighteen  million  in- 
habitants 1>\  1985;  at  hist,  her  agriculture  will 
he  able  to  feed  only  nine  million.  Only  French 
investment,  trade,  and  technology  can  make 
Algeria  viable.  And  it  is  toward  that  specific 
end  that  de  Gaulle  launched  the  Constantine 
Plan  in  October  1958.  Some  of  its  first  results 
have  been  striking:  one  thousand  new  villages 
have  already  been  built,  with  concrete  used  in- 
stead of  mud  and  wattle;  27,000  new  jobs  are 
being  created  at  a  cost  of  $170  million;  50,000 
acres  of  hitherto  arid  land  are  under  irrigation. 
Since  pumping  began  in  December  1959,  some 
6.5  million  metric  tons  of  oil  have  been  piped 
from  the  Sahara  to  the  coast;  natural  gas  will 
soon  halve  the  cost  of  industrial  energy.  Social 
gains  have  also  been  impressive:  37,000  Moslems 
have  been  admitted  into  the  French  civil  service 
and  650  Algerians  serve  as  officers  in  the  French 
army.  Some  840,000  Moslem  children  are  now 
in  school,  a  rise  of  62  per  cent  over  1958. 

De  Gaulle  believed  that  the  coming  of  pros- 
perity and  the  steady  increase  in  social  equality 
would  convince  the  Algerians  that  secession  or 
partition  would  be  tragic  folly.  As  life  in  Algeria 
improved,  the  rebellion  would  lose  its  sting. 
Algerians  and  colons  would  get  on  with  the  job 
of  creating  for  themselves  an  industrial  future. 
De  Gaulle  kept  stressing  the  dramatic  fact  that 
the  rebels  carefully  avoided  sabotaging  any  of 
the  numerous  agricultural  or  industrial  projects 
being  carried  out  under  the  Constantine  Plan. 
They  themselves  seemed  to  recognize  in  it  the 
best  hope  for  Algeria. 

THE     FEARFUL     TOLL 

THIS  was  the  image  of  the  future  de  Gaulle 
had  before  him  when  he  arranged  for  a 
meeting  between  his  own  representatives  and  a 
rebel  delegation  at  Melun  in  June  1960.  The 
rebels  were  to  lay  down  their  arms.  After  that, 
they  were  to  join  Frenchmen  and  other  Algerians 
in  working  out  a  common  future. 

It  was  a  noble  design  and  made  economic 
sense.  But  it  was  too  late.  By  treating  the  FLN 
(Front  de  Liberation  Nationale)  as  mere  rebels, 
by  isolating  their  delegates  from  any  of  the  nor- 
mal contacts  and  amenities  granted  to  diplomats, 
de  Gaulle  doomed  the  Melun  talks  to  bitter 
failure.    He  had  failed  to  realize  that  the  rebels, 
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whether  or  not  they  in  Fact  represent  a  majority 
of  Algerians,  have  won  for  themselves  the  right 
to  speak  for  the  new  Algeria.  Xo  moderate  lead- 
ership has  emerged  from  within  the  Algerian 
Moslem  community.  Those  who  collaborate  with 
the  colons  and  the  army  are  inevitably  regarded 
as  weaklings  or  traitors  by  most  of  their  country- 
men. And  far  from  seeing  in  French  economic 
aid  a  genuine  basis  for  future  co-operation,  the 
Moslems  tend  to  regard  it  as  a  reluctant  con- 
i  ession  to  the  pressure  of  the  rebellion.  The 
breakdown  of  the  Melun  talks  made  plain  that 
die  Algeria  conceived  by  de  Gaulle  might  have 
been  a  possibility  in  1945  or  perhaps  as  late  as 
1953.  But  now  the  time  for  a  commonwealth 
status  with  only  partial  autonomy  is  past. 

On  the  first  of  November  I960,  the  Algerian 
war  entered  its  seventh  year.  The  toll  has  been 
fearful:  13,000  French  soldiers  and  more  than 
2.000  French  civilians  have  been  killed:  130.000 
Moslem  irregulars  are  thought  to  have  died  in 
battle,  and  nearlv  14,000  Moslem  civilians  have 
perished  on  the  fringe  of  actual  combat  or  dur- 
ing mutual  reprisals.  And  the  war  has  extended 
to  France;  internecine  gang  fighting  between 
various  Moslem  factions  has  caused  the  death 
of  nearly  1.200  Algerians  in  the  Paris  area  alone. 
(Do  you  remember  how  we  drove  at  night 
through  half-deserted  quarters  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  citv.  watching  the  police  cowering  behind 
concrete  shields,  the  safety  catches  off  their  sub- 
machine guns? 

The  French  army  keeps  400,000  men  deployed 
in  Algeria.  Most  of  the  ordinary  soldiers  are 
conscripts,  drawn  from  an  annual  lew  of  200,000. 
You  yoursell  had  to  interrupt  your  studies  at  a 
vital  stage  to  serve  twenty-eight  months  under 
arms.  All  young  Frenchmen  have  hanging  over 
them  the  bitter  shadow  of  service  in  Algeria.  No 
one  really  knows  the  full  cost  of  this  military 
establishment  and  of  successive  Algerian  cam- 
paigns. But  Frame's  military  budget  absorbs 
twice  as  much  of  the  gross  national  product  as 
is  absorbed  in  any  other  country  of  the  Common 
Market,  and  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  Algerian 
war  tosts  at  least  $2  million  per  day. 

You  and  countless  young  Frenchmen  of  your 
generation  have  been  saying:  We  must  stop  this 
\\ar- even  if  we  have  to  fight  a  civil  war  in  order 
to  do  it.  On  November  1.  1960,  de  Gaulle  him- 
self said  nearly  the  same  thing.  He  spoke  the 
fateful  words:  "An  Algerian  Republic.''  He  de- 
clared  that  this  republic  '"can  be  built  either 
with  France  or  against  it.  The  latter— I  state  it 
once  again— will  not  oppose  the  solution,  what- 
ever it  mav  be."    He  went  on  to  >av  that  when 


elections   are   eventually   held   in    Algeria,    thev 
would  be  open   to  international   inspection. 

You  say  that  de  Gaulle  has  been  driven  to- 
ward a  liberal  solution  bv  force  of  events:  that 
he  should  have  proclaimed  two  vears  ago  what 
he  is  conceding  now.  Perhaps  so.  But  no  man 
has  had  to  travel  a  harder  psychological  road. 
To  de  Gaulle,  the  concept  of  French  grandeur 
and  of  the  sacred  integrity  of  the  French  soil  is 
a  kind  of  mystical  absolute.  Behind  his  decision 
to  move  toward  an  independent  Algerian  Repub- 
lic must  lie  a  long  agony  of  spirit.  But  also  great 
statesmanship:  in  this  passionate  dreamer,  as 
Mauriac  puts  it.  "realism  has  proved  stronger 
than   pride." 

\s  I  write,  it  is  not  vet  clear  exactly  how 
de  Gaulle  envisages  the  transition  to  Algerian 
autonomy.  But  he  is  moving  swiftly  and  a  gen- 
eral  outline  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Local  ex- 
ecutive councils  are  to  be  established  throughout 
Algeria:  on  these.  Modems  will  have  a  distinct 
majority.  Working  in  collaboration  with  French 
civil  servants,  these  councils  are  to  prepare  their 
several  regions  for  a  final,  decisive  plebiscite. 
In  that  plebiscite.  Algerians  will  be  offered  a 
threefold  alternative:  union  with  metropolitan 
France  (integration^,  the  semi-autonomous  status 
of  a  commonwealth,  or  complete  secession.  De 
Gaulle  has  counted  on  the  January  referendum 
to  give  him  the  massive  backing  needed  to  make 
good  his  pledge  of  Algerian  self-determination. 
To  free  Algeria  and  end  this  long,  cruel  war.  he 
needs  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  French- 
men. 

BLOODY     LAVA 

BU  T  even  that  mav  not  be  enough.  Already, 
the  settlers  in  Algeria  and  de  Gaulle's  right- 
wing  opponents  in  France  discount  the  referen- 
dum. The  Front  for  French  Algeria  has  dec  lared 
that  even  if  a  great  majority  approvetl  the 
de  Gaulle  plan,  "any  decision  for  abandonment 
of  Algeria  would  release  citizens  from  the  duty 
of  obedience. "  Jacques  Soustelle.  de  Gaulle's 
one-time  lieutenant,  has  stated  flatlv  that  the 
vote  will  make  no  difference:  France  will  never 
get  out  of  Algeria.  The  powerful  Independent 
partv.  with  its  agricultural  and  business  support, 
has  asserted  that  the  French  constitution  pro- 
hibits the  "•abandonment  to  any  foreign  power 
of  a  single  inch  of  French  national  territory." 
And  so  the  jackals  yelp. 

Moreover,  even  if  de  Gaulle  can  contain  his 
enemies  at  home  and  dominate  the  colons,  what 
ot  the  rebels,  and  what  ot  the  French  army  That 
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is  the  derisive  question;  and  the  referendum  \\  ill 
provide  no  certain  answer. 

Mosi  probably,  their  are  within  the  rebel  high 
command  differences  of  attitude.  Ferhai  Vbbas, 
the  titular  head  and  spokesman  ol  the  FLN, 
was  long  regarded  as  a  moderate.  The  break 
down  <>l  the  Melun  talks  obviously  shook  his 
confidence  in  the  possibilities  ol  a  negotiated 
settlement.  He  has  now  tinned  for  help  to  Russia 
ami  China  and  has  indicated  that  the  rebels 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  internationalize  the 
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for  Jane  at  thirteen 

papers  in  order;  your  face 

accurate  and  on  guard  in  the  cardboard  house 

and  the  difficult  patois  you  will  speak 

half  mastered  in  your  jaw; 

the  funny  make-up  in  your  funny  pocketbook— 

pale   lipstick,   half  a  dozen   lotions 

to  save  your  cloudless  skin 

in   that   uncertain  sea 

where  no  one  charts  the  laws— 

of  course  you  do  not  belong  to  me 

nor  I  to  you 

and  everything  is  only  true  in  mirrors. 

I  help  to  lock  your  baggage: 
historv   book,  lace  collar  and  pink  pearls 
from  the  five-and-ten; 
an  expurgated  text 

of  how  the  gods  behaved  on  Mount  Olvmpus 
and  pennies  in  your  shoes. 
You  lean  .is  bland  as  sunshine  on  the  rails. 
Whatever 's  next— 
the  old  oncoming  uses 
of  your  new   troughs  and  swells- 
is  coin  for  trading  among  girls 
in  gvm  suits  and  geometry  classes. 

How  can  you  know  I  traveled  here, 

stunned,  like  you,  by  my  reflection 

in  forest  pools; 

hunted  among  the  laurel 

and  whispered  to  by  swans 

in  accents  of  my  own  invention? 

It  is  a  dangerous  time. 

The  water  rocks  away  the  timber 

and  here  is  your  visa  stamped  in  red. 

You  lean  down  your  confident  head. 

We  exchange  kisses;  I  call  your  name 

and  wave  you  off  as  the  bridge  goes  under. 


conflict.  Some  ol  his  more  fanatical  colleagues 
have  long  been  urging  such  a  course.  Bela  Krim 
is  thoughl  to  leel  that  onh  the  near  threat  of 
world  u.n  will  persuade  the  French  thai  they 
nuisi  gel  out. 

One  can  understand  the  impatience  and  exas- 
peration ol  the  FLN.  The  wai  h.is  ravaged  Alge- 
ria; each  d.iv  brings  new  loss  and  torment  to  the 
Algerian  people.  And  since  \piil  1956,  when 
the  shock  tactics  and  massive  ground  sweeps  of 
the  French  army  began  being  effective,  the  FLN 
has  known  that  it  cannot  win  victor)  in  the  field. 
All  it  can  do  is  continue  to  make  life  in  Algeria 
intolerable.  Thus  the  mirage  of  Chinese  volun- 
teers or  world  conflict  must  at  times  look  very 
tempting  to  the  rebel  leaders. 

Jules  Roy,  a  French  officer  and  writer,  has  pub- 
lished a  moving  "open  letter"  to  Ferhat  Abbas. 
In  it  he  says  that  if  the  rebels  internationalize 
the  war,  they  will  "make  of  their  country  a  new 
Korea.  Changed  to  gallows,  your  trees  will  bear 
only  birds  of  prey,  and  the  earth  will  harden  into 
bloody  lava."  Communist  military  intervention 
and  the  inevitable  counteraction  of  the  West 
would  bring  to  Algeria  "an  apocalypse  of  des- 
truction." The  rebels  must  be  made  to  realize 
this,  and  they  must  recognize  the  grim  fact  that 
de  Gaulle  is  their  own  last  chance.  He  alone  may 
be  able  to  make  good  the  pledge  of  liberation; 
he  alone  may  be  able  to  bring  the  French  army 
out  of  Algeria. 

Can  he,  in  fact,  do  so?  That  is  the  supreme 
enigma  in  this  whole  tragic  situation.  On  it  de- 
pends the  survival  of  the  Fifth  Republic  and, 
perhaps,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

THE     FANTASTIC     VISION 

TH  E  French  army  is  not  a  monolithic  struc- 
ture. Competent  observers  believe  that 
of  the  700,000  soldiers  posted  in  Fiance  and 
in  NATO,  a  sizable  majority  would  support  the 
Republic  and  would  go  along  with  de  Gaulle's 
Algerian  policy.  Most  enlisted  men  have  no  great 
desire  for  continued  war.  In  Algeria  itself,  mat- 
ters are  different.  Elite  units,  such  as  the  two 
paratroop  divisions  and  the  Foreign  Legion,  look 
upon  democracy  at  home  and  Moslem  aspirations 
in  North  Africa  with  equal  hatred  and  contempt. 
These  are  the  men  who  speak  of  "tossing  parlia- 
ment into  the  garbage  bin"  and  who  describe 
military  action  against  the  FLN  as  "hunting  for 
lice."  Such  views  are  widespread  throughout  the 
Algerian  forces  and  officers  boast  that  they  can 
convert  a  young  conscript  to  "realism"  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months.   Each  year,  a  stream  of  lib- 
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era]  or  politically  indifferent  young  recruits  come 
to  Algeria;  they  return  to  France  either  bewil- 
dered or  infected  with  the  semi-Fascism  and  vio- 
lent race  prejudice  of  their  superiors. 

As  a  number  of  young  colonels  have  bluntly 
put  it:  "The  French  army  needs  a  victory  if  it  is 
to  survive  at  all."  Since  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the 
army  is  looking  desperately  for  a  stroke  of  re- 
deeming glory.  If  it  leaves  Algeria  in  defeat, 
it  will  lose  the  final  remnants  of  its  traditional 
power  in  French  life.  "The  army  of  Napoleon 
cannot  become  a  Swiss  militia." 

No  one  is  more  sharply  aware  of  this  than 
de  Gaulle.  The  French  army  and  its  inheritance 
of  renown  have  been  the  core  of  his  own  life.  If 
he  raised  the  banner  of  Free  France  in  June 
1940,  it  was  because  he  could  not  tolerate  seeing 
the  French  army  succumb  to  treason  and  defeat. 
That  is  why  he  is  trying  to  give  the  French  army 
a  creative,  prestigious  role  in  the  foundation  of 
Algerian  independence.  De  Gaulle's  dream  goes 
something  like  this:  the  FLN  should  openly 
acknowledge  that  the  French  arm\  has  defeated 
the  rebellion  in  the  field.  The  army,  in  turn, 
should  assume  the  noble  burden  of  bringing  to 
the  new  Algeria  order,  freedom,  and  the  legacy 
of  public  service.  Like  the  armies  that  liberated 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  wake  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  army  in  Algeria  should 
regard  itself  as  the  teacher  of  the  Algerian  peo- 
ple and  as  the  guarantor  of  their  sovereignty. 
After  a  transition  period,  it  could  leave  Algeria 
as  a  victorious  friend,  not  as  a  humiliated  foe 
forced  out  by  rebellion  or  international  pressure. 

It  is  a  somewhat  fantastic  vision  and  only  a 
miracle  can  bring  it  about.  But  it  is  not  wholly 
inconceivable.  When  the  chips  are  down,  many 
professional  soldiers,  even  in  Algeria,  will  prefer 
the  distasteful  prospect  of  Algerian  independence 
to  the  thought  of  civil  war  or  chaos  at  home. 
De  Gaulle,  moreover,  is  trying  to  make  the 
homecoming  as  attractive  as  possible.  If  present 
plans  are  carried  into  effect,  France  will,  by 
1970,  have  a  modern,  superbly  equipped  military 
establishment  in  which  ambitious  men  will  find 
scope  for  their  talents.  It  is  here  that  the  inde- 
pendent nuclear  deterrent  makes  some  kind  of 
psychological  sense.  An  army  which  has  been 
given  its  own  atomic  arsenal  will  find  the  thought 
of  leaving  Algeria  more  bearable. 

Can  America  do  anything  to  help?  There  are 
two  things,  perhaps.  We  must  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  to  the  Algerians  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  Russian  or  Chinese  military  presence  in 
North  Africa.  And  we  must  get  Ferhat  Abbas  to 
understand  that  we  will  not  accelerate  the  French 


withdrawal  from  Algeria  by  rushing  to  the  aid 
of  the  Algerian  economy.  The  kind  of  blackmail 
whereby  every  newl)  independent  underdevel- 
oped nation  thinks  it  can  get  massive  American 
support  by  merely  looking  toward  Moscow  must 
stop.  France  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  the 
economic  and  technological  evolution  of  a  free 
Algeria.  Only  if  she  is  allowed  to  play  that  role 
will  some  of  the  colons  realize  that  they  have  a 
valid,  important  future  as  equal  citizens  in  an 
Algerian  Republic.  If  America  rushes  in  with 
economic  support,  as  it  has  done  in  French 
Guinea,  the  immensely  complex  task  of  working 
out  a  realistic  relationship  between  Moslem  and 
settler  will  be  made  even  more  insoluble. 


ONE      MANS      LIFE 

ALL  these  precarious  factors— submission  of 
the  colons,  trust  of  the  FLN,  obedience 
of  the  army,  support  of  France  and  the  West 
—ultimately  hang  by  the  thread  of  a  single  life. 
That  is  probably  the  most  frightening  thing  of 
all.  As  I  send  you  this  letter,  de  Gaulle  is  back 
from  Algeria.  If  he  had  been  assassinated  there— 
and  there  are  Fascist  fanatics  who  have  called  for 
his  death— France  and  North  Africa  woidd  drift 
into  chaos.  But  murder  is  not  the  only  menace: 
de  Gaulle  is  seventy  years  old,  and  you  have  told 
me  there  are  rumors  in  Paris  that  his  eyesight  is 
failing  rapidly.  No  one  can  command  in  France 
even  a  fraction  of  the  loyalty  he  can  still  marshal. 
Neither  Mendes-France.  nor  Pinay,  nor  Soustelle 
could  do  anything  but  lead  a  faction  in  what 
would  most  likelv  be  civil  war.  The  unity  of 
France  and  the  slim  chance  of  peace  in  Algeria 
hinge  on  the  fact  of  de  Gaulle's  continued  pres- 
ence and  vitality.  Only  if  the  Algerian  crisis  is 
resolved  will  France  have  the  breathing  space 
needed  in  order  to  seek  a  valid  successor  to 
de  Gaulle.  At  present,  there  is  no  such  man. 
Not  since  Churchill  ruled  England  in  1940  has 
the  life  of  a  great  nation  been  so  completely  em- 
bodied in  that  of  a  single  man. 

But  France  must  live.  If  she  were  to  collapse 
into  internal  strife  or  Fascism,  the  position  of  the 
West  is  a  whole  might  no  longer  be  viable.  This, 
of  course,  is  true  not  only  in  the  immediate 
strategic  sense.  It  is  to  French  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  that  the  liberal  faith  everywhere 
owes  much  of  its  foundation  and  continued  en- 
ergy. It  is.  to  a  certain  vital  extent,  our  own 
future  that  is  at  stake  in  Paris  and  Algiers.  So  in 
wishing  you  good  luck  dining  these  momentous 
weeks,  I  am  wishing  it  to  ourselves  also. 

Bo  tine  chance,  vieux. 


Harper's  Magazine,  February  1961 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON 


PAUL  GOODMAN 


hot-headed  patriots,  many  of  them  bigoted 

avaricious  narrow  tradesmen 

—lure  was  a  contradiction!  petty  bourgeois 

impetuously  taking  the  large  risks 

of  war  with  stingy  measures.    Much  they  did 

who  ran  praise?  and  yet  they  did  one  deed 

wise  beyond  praise  as  if  inspired 

by  an  uncanny  forethought.  Congress  chose 

Washington.    He  was  not  a  New  Englander 

but  from  a  class  and  country  breeding  soldiers 

and.  to  my  mind,  a  character  in  history 

unique  to  be  among  the  stubborn  free 

Commander-in-Chief  for  seven  awful  years. 

He  was  prudent  to  a  fault  in  the  short  run. 
But  falling  back  across  New  York  and  Jersey 
he  guarded  there  would  be  a  longer  run. 
He  did  not  wait  too  long  but  fell  on  Trenton. 

Diffident  he  was,  like  one  who  thinks 

of  everything  where  much  must  be  in  doubt 

and  so  he  listened  too  much  to  his  staff 

when  his  own  judgment  was  superior; 

yet— sharing  blunders  he  made  officers 

for  the  war  that  had  to  drag  in  any  case 

till  the  King  gave  up  at  his  slow-witted  speed. 

And  isn't  it  beautiful  and  noteworthy 

how  youngsters,  the  adventurous  and  brilliant, 

the  Hamiltons  and  Lafayettes,  adored  him 

(I  choose  the  word  with  care)  not  servilely? 

Surely  he  was  like  a  father  to  them 

such  that  they  also  grew  into  the  future. 

Then  we  can  guess  his  heartsick  shock 
come  to  West  Point  and  Arnold  was  not  there. 
"My  mind  misgave  me,"  said  the  General, 
"I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  the  real  cause," 
—although  methodically  he  had  observed 
all  the  small  signs,  but  he  was  not  suspicious. 
Then  Washington's  dismay  it  was,  I  think, 
bursting  into  tears  that  were  not  shed, 
that  scalded  Andre  whom  he  would  not  yield 
even  a  military  death  but  hanged  him 
from  a  gallows.    (Gentlemen  of  those  times 
set  store  upon  such  things,  though  dead  is  dead.) 
Then  he  was  merciless,  not  like  himself. 


When  Lee  fell  back  for  no  good  cause  at  Monmouth 

he  "swore  until  the  leaves  shook  on  the  trees" 

and  held  the  line  and  rallied,  for  his  men 

were  awestruck.    Mostly,  but,  he  was  unmoved 

by  a  mischance  and  did  the  best  he  could 

—except,  "I  am  distressed  beyond  expression!" 

he  fretted  like  a  child  as  he  flew  south 

—and  laid  his  careful  plans— the  time  he  scented, 

though  would  not  own  it  yet,  the  victory. 

By  this  time  he  was  flexible  like  lightning 

that  leaps  the  high  potential. 

Washington's 
integrity  in  all  the  other  things, 
money,  rank,  or  the  nice  points  of  honor 
—among  the  graspers  in  and  out  of  Congress 
and  in  the  army  (and  the  King  of  England 
still  thought  to  make  George  Washington  a  Duke!)— 
was  so  Olympian  that  he  was  spared 
intrigues:  they  dissipated  when  he  looked. 

Nor  did  he  threaten  once— this  is  remarkable!— 

he  did  not  threaten,  once  he  had  accepted, 

to  quit,  as  a  weapon,  though  he  was 

sometimes  in  despair  and  truly  might, 

though  not  a  praying  man,  have  knelt  in  the  snow. 

So  might  a  poet,  avid  to  praise, 

avid  to  loudly  praise  but  hard  to  please, 

praise  Washington  and  call  the  Congress  wise. 

And  still  he  looms  there  in  the  dubious  past 

real.    He  does  not  need  interpretation. 

Transparent  in  his  virtues  and  his  limits, 

not  greatly  superior  in  any  crisis, 

superior  enough  in  every  crisis, 

a  Commander-in-Chief!  it  is  a  man  whose  peers 

or  abler  men  in  this  and  that  respect, 

do  not  need  to  make  allowances  for  him 

but  confidently  speak  and  will  be  heard. 

For  war  is  senseless,  its  suffering  is  senseless, 

bur  it  is  demonic,  it  is  mankind  gone  mad, 

and  lucky  is  the  people  if  its  leaders 

warrant  ordinary  admiration 

as  noble  honest  men  who  are  not  fools. 

Such,  he  seemed  like  a  god  to  wise  old  tired 
Europe,  where  we  meet,  with  pleased  surprise, 
our  Washington  on  little  village  squares. 


LEONARD    ENGEL 


SURGERY 

FOR 
STROKES 


An  incredibly  difficult  operation  .  .  .  still 

rarely  possible  .  .  .  can  repair  brain  damage  that 

was  almost  always  fatal  in  the  past. 

IN  THE  library  of  the  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  New  York's  newest  medical 
school,  there  are  but  two  purely  decorative 
touches.  One  is  a  portrait  of  Einstein  on  one 
wall,  the  other— on  a  long  low  bookcase— a  bust 
of  Harvey  Cushing,  the  difficult  genius  who  al- 
most singlehandedly  created  brain  surgery. 

The  bust,  a  first-rate  job,  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Leo  M.  Davidoff,  chairman  of  the  school's  depart- 
ment of  neurological  surgery  and  a  student  under 
Cushing.  Dr.  Davidoff.  who  has  an  abiding 
admiration  for  Cushing,  has  many  of  his  teacher's 
traits.  A  trim  man  ol  just  under  medium  height, 
lie  is  as  exacting  as  Cushing  in  the  operating 
room;  and  he  has  a  manner  much  like  Cushing's 
—intense,  yet  austere  and  formal. 

Like  Cushing.  too.  Dr.  Davidoff  likes  to  move 
in  difficult  new  directions.  At  the  age  of  sixtv- 
three,  he  is  among  a  handful  of  neurosurgeons 
who  have  accepted  one  of  the  most  formidable 
challenges  in  medicine.  Dr.  Davidoff;  Dr. 
Michael  Scott  of  Temple  University  Medical 
Center,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Wylie  Mckisock- 
British  surgeons  are  "Mr."— of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital in  London;  Dr.  Guy  Lazorthes.  professor- 
nenrosurgeon  of  the  hospitals  of  Toulouse. 
France— these  and  a  few  other  surgeons  are  seek- 
ing to  do  something  about  brain  hemorrhage. 

The  odds  against  success  are  forbidding.    Few 


ailments  are  more  devastating.  In  one  of  the 
most  frequent  ot  the  several  torms  brain  hem- 
orrhage may  take.  50  per  cent  of  patients  die  at 
the  first  attack:  and  ot  those  who  survive,  manv 
are  immediately  and  ]xrmanenth  disabled.  In 
another  frequent  type  ol  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
the  overwhelming  majority  die  within  hours  or 
days.  Attempts  at  treatment,  whether  b\  surgcrv 
or  otherwise,  have  therefore  been  regarded  gener- 
ally as  all  but  useless.  Prevention— mrwever  that 
is  to  be  accomplished— is  widelv  considered  the 
onh  real  hope  in  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

\nd  vet  some  success  has  been  won.  In  the 
most  severe  tvpe  of  cerebral  hemorrhage— that 
resulting  from  high  blood  pressure— nearh 
per  cent  of  the  patients  operated  on  bv  these 
surgeons  have  survived.  Two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
vives suffered  no  residual  effects  or  effect-  - 
moderate  that  they  were  able  to  lead  useful  lives. 
In  other  forms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  results 
have  been  even  better. 

Recentlv.  I  watched  Dr.  Alan  R.  Rothballer, 
an  associate  of  Dr.  Davidoff.  operate  on  a  filtv- 
v ear-old  woman  who  had  had  a  massive  cerebral 
hemorrhage  as  a  consequence  of  high  blood 
pressure.  Dr.  Rothballer  removed  a  mass  of 
clotted  blood  and  fluid  the  size  of  a  large  lemon 
from  the  left  side  of  her  brain.  Two  months 
after  the  operation,  which  I  shall  describe 
shortlv.  she  was  discharged  home.  A  slight  weak- 
ness ol  her  right  arm,  a  slight  limp,  and  a  head 
of  hair  not  vet  fullv  grown  back  following  the 
shaving  of  her  head  for  surgerv  were  the  main 
marks  of  her  experience. 

There  are  still  too  many  patients  who  cannot 
be  helped  for  us  to  speak  of  a  new  day  in  the 
treatment  of  brain  hemorrhage.  But  the  modest 
number  of  successes  achieved  is  alreadv  a  long 
wav  from  zero.  Moreover,  the  very  effort  to  deal 
more  eflectivelv  with  the  disaster  of  brain  hemor- 
rhage is  svmbolic  of  the  best  in  medicine  as 
science  and  humane  art— the  refusal  of  the  pro 
_;iissi\e  physician  to  accept  ,m\  human  ailment 
as  unalterable,  the  will  to  find  a  way  to  help 
an)   patient,  however  sick. 

HOW     LETHAL     ARE     THEY? 

THE  International  List  of  Diseases  and  Causes 
)eath— the  Bible  of  vital-statistics  compilers- 
lists  some  1,100  distinct  means  of  departing  life 
i  including  suicide,  homicide,  and  numerous 
categories  ,,|  accident).  But  most  deaths  are 
clue  to  one  or  another  ol  onh  a  lew  uuhv 
\mong  these  great  killers  are  the  various  in- 
juries   to   the    brain    grouped    under    the    term 
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"stroke."  In  lo;>(),  stroke  was  responsible  for  al- 
mosi  200,000  ol  the  1,660,000  deaths  in  the 
United  States;  more  than  10,000  occurred  in 
prisons  under  the  age  ol  sixty-five.  In  addition, 
stroke  is  believed  to  be  the  nation's  leading 
cause  ol  crippling.  Sonic  1.800.000  persons  still 
alive  have  suffered  some  manifestation  ol  stroke. 
Man)  ol  these  are  partly  or  wholly  disabled. 

Strokes  .ire  a  result  of  disease  ol  the  blood 
vessels  within  the  brain  or  leading  to  it,  and 
ni.iv  take  either  ol  two  principal  forms.  Three 
times  out  ol  lour,  one  or  more  vessels  are  blocked 
by  thrombosis  (.is  the  dodor  calls  it),  that  is.  the 
formation  of  a  clot,  either  in  the  brain  area  or 
elsewhere  in  the  body  and  carried  lo  the  brain 
1>\  the  bloodstream  (embolism).  One  time  in 
lour,  stroke  results  from  a  hemorrhage:  a  weak- 
ened or  overtaxed  blood  vessel  gives  way,  causing 
what  the  old-time  physician  was  apt  to  call 
apoplexy.  In  either  type  of  stroke— thrombotic 
or  hemorrhagic— brain  tissue  is  destroyed.  How 
serious  the  consequences  of  a  stroke  are  depends 
on  which  and  how  large  a  region  of  the  brain 
is  affected. 

During  the  last  several  years,  determined  men 
have  opened  paths  to  improved  treatment  of  the 
clot  type  of  stroke.  One  approach  is  through 
anticlotting  drugs.  Physicians  like  Dr.  Irving  S. 
Wright  of  Cornell  have  demonstrated  that  many 
cases  of  cerebral  vascular  clotting  can  be  diag- 
nosed before  irreversible  injury  to  the  brain  has 
occurred.  Prompt  treatment  ot  these  patients 
with  anticoagulant  drugs  can  hold  off  stroke- 
often  for  years. 

A  good  many  patients  with  c  lot-type  stroke  can 
also  be  helped— again,  if  treated  before  perma- 
nent damage  has  occurred— by  blood-vessel  sur- 
gery, the  remarkable  new  art  of  clearing  blocked 
arteries  or  replacing  them  with  artificial  vessels 
or  grabs.  Such  surgeons  as  Dr.  Michael  E.  De 
Bakey  ol  the  Baylor  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine in  Houston  have  found  that  strokes  may 
stem  from  a  clotting  process  in  arteries  leading 
to,  but  actually  outside,  the  brain— in  the  carotid 
artery,  a  blood  vessel  running  through  the  neck, 
for  instance— and  hence  within  reach  of  the 
blood-vessel  surgeon. 

Prospects  in  hemorrhage  stroke  have  been 
decidedly  less  encouraging  for  two  reasons.   One 


is  the  sw  illness  and  deadliness  ol  massive  brain 
hemorrhages  like  the  one  that  killed  President 
Roosevelt.  The  other  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  the  seat  ol  the  hemorrhage.  In  relieving 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  neurosurgeon  has  a 
double  task,  lie  must  dose  off  all  sources  of 
bleeding  he  can  find.  And  he  must  remove  the 
mass  of  blood  and  fluid  that  collects  around  tin 
ruptured  vessel,  lor  it  exerts  destructive  pres- 
sure upon  the  brain.  Neither  ol  these  tasks  is 
easil)  accomplished  without  adding  to  the  dam- 
age  already  done  by  the  hemorrhage. 

Actually,  there  have  been  occasional  opera- 
tions for  cerebral  hemorrhage  almost  from  the 
moment,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  dish- 
ing—then  a  resident  under  William  Stewart 
Halsted,  the  great  Johns  Hopkins  teacher  of 
surgery— made  his  historic  decision  to  become  the 
first  specialist  in  brain  surgery.  In  those  years, 
operations  lor  brain  hemorrhage  came  about 
chiefly  by  accident.  There  is  a  form  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage  which  is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  a  brain  tumor  without  modern  X-ray  tech- 
niques. Accordingly,  surgeons  operating  on  pa- 
tients for  brain  tumor  sometimes  found  that  the 
patient  had  really  suffered  a  hemorrhage.  For- 
tunately, this  is  not  an  especially  difficult  type  of 
hemorrhage  for  the  neurosurgeon  to  deal  with. 
So  the  results  of  the  impromptu  hemorrhage 
surgery  were  usually  good.  But  this  type  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  is  not  very  common. 

Deliberate,  systematic  attempts  to  treat  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  by  surgery  go  back  only  a  few 
years.  Dr.  Davidoff's  first  operation  for  cerebral 
hemorrhage  in  a  patient  whom  the  neuosurgeon 
knew  in  advance  of  the  operation  to  have  had  a 
massive  hemorrhage  was  performed  a  little  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  and  other  neuro- 
surgeons had  long  been  interested  in  brain  hem- 
orrhage. A  generation  ago,  however,  while  there 
were  fair  procedures  lor  diagnosing  and  locating 
brain  tumors,  there  were  none  that  could  reliably 
tell  whether  and  just  where  in  the  brain  a  hem- 
orrhage had  taken  place.  Without  such  informa- 
tion the  neurosurgeon  dared  not  operate. 

WHAT     X    RAY     MAY    SHOW 

TH  E  most  important  technique  by  far  for 
locating  brain  hemorrhages  is  an  ingenious 
procedure  termed  cerebral  angiography— the  doc- 
tor injects  a  material  opaque  to  X  rays  into  blood 
vessels  entering  the  head  so  as  to  make  vessels 
within  the  skull  visible  under  X  ray.  With  this 
technique  and  others,  medical  investigators 
have   been  able   to  show   that   cerebral  hemor- 
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rhages  may  originate  in  a  number  of  ways  and 
have  quite  different  characteristics.  Thus,  head 
injury  is  a  common  cause  of  bleeding  within  the 
skull,  and  usually  the  bleeding  is  confined  to  the 
space  between  the  membranes  surrounding  the 
brain  and  so  is  outside  the  brain  proper.  But 
head  injuries  may  also  cause  hemorrhage  deep 
within   the  brain. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  may  likewise  result  from 
a  curious  congenital  defect  in  the  veins  that 
start  blood  on  its  journey  back  from  the  brain 
to  the  heart.  Some  persons  are  born  with  a  cluster 
of  extra,  thin-wall  veins  somewhere  in  the  brain. 
These  are  much  like  the  thin-wall  veins  in  birth- 
marks and,  like  them,  are  prone  to  easy  rupture. 

Much  more  often,  one  or  another  of  the 
arteries  supplying  the  brain  has  a  weak  spot. 
Under  the  impact  of  the  powerful  stream  of 
blood  directed  to  the  head  by  the  heart,  the  weak 
section  balloons  out  to  form  what  is  known  as  an 
aneurysm.  Some  persons  with  aneurysms  get 
through  life  without  trouble.  In  others,  how- 
ever, it  finally  lets  go,  precipitating  a  highly 
destructive  massive  hemorrhage,  most  frequently 
at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Cerebral  vessels  may  also  rupture  as  a  result  of 
high  blood  pressure.  This  is.  in  fact,  the  most 
devastating  and  rapidly  fatal  type  of  brain  hem- 
orrhage. When  a  cerebral  vessel  under  high 
pressure  gives  way,  an  explosive  jet  of  blood 
strikes  surrounding  portions  of  the  brain  with 
nearly  the  impact  of  a  bullet.  Hypertensive  hem- 
orrhage, moreover,  very  often  occurs  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  brain,  in  a  region  profoundly 
involved  in  functions  which  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, even  briefly,  without  an  end  to  life. 

PREPARING     THE     PATIENT 

THERE  are  differences,  of  course,  in  what 
the  neurosurgeon  may  expect  to  accom- 
plish in  the  several  types  of  brain  hemorrhage, 
and  in  how  he  proceeds  in  each.  But,  in  most 
cases,  the  essentials  of  the  surgery  are  similar. 
A  good  idea  of  what  the  procedure  is  like  may 
be  obtained  from  a  single,  suitably  chosen  opera- 
tion. 

The  operation  I  witnessed  took  place  at  Jacobi 
Hospital  in  the  East  Bronx.  One  of  two  new 
city  hospitals  constituting  the  Bronx  Municipal 
Hospital  Center,  lacobi  is  staffed  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Einstein  medical  college,  whose  own 
spanking  new  glass-and-brick  buildings  stand  on 
an  adjoining  plot.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Rothballer,  who  received  his  training  at 
the  renowned  Montreal   Neurological    Institute. 


Dr.  Rothballer  is  an  assistant  professor  under 
Dr.  Davidoff  and  was  the  neurosurgeon  "on 
service"  in  the  hospital  that  month.  Sound  cus- 
tom, followed  in  good  medical  schools,  decrees 
that  most  operations  (except  on  private  patients) 
shall  be  performed  by  qualified  staff  members  on 
service  and  not  reserved  to  the  chiel. 

1  had  had  to  wait  two  months  before  receiving 
a  call,  early  one  morning,  to  come  to  the  hos- 
pital. No  patients  suitable  for  siirgerv.  despite 
the  frequency  of  hypertensive  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, had  come  into  Jacobi  Hospital  for  several 
weeks— though,  as  it  happened,  three  similar  op- 
erations took  place  there  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mrs.  M..  the  patient,  was  a  housewife  with  a 
history  of  high  blood  pressure.  Her  hemorrhage 
had  occurred  shortly  after  6:00  a.m.  the  dav  be- 
fore while  she  was  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
reading  the  morning  paper  before  preparing  her 
husband's  breakfast.  Patients  who  go  into  a 
coma  at  once— as  Mrs.  M.  had  done— are  gener- 
ally considered  poor  candidates  for  surgerv.  But 
Mis.  M.  stirred  a  bit  from  time  to  time  on  her 
left  side.  It  was  plain  that  her  right  side  was 
paralyzed.  But  it  was  also  clear  that  she  was  not 
in  deep  coma.  She  was  accordingly  moved  from 
the  hospital  to  which  she  had  been  sent  to  Jacobi 
Hospital   for  study   and  possible  surgerv. 

The  "workup"  was  finished  at  4:30  a.m..  and 
Dr.  Rothballer  was  called.  He  discussed  the  case 
with  the  hospital's  attending  neurologist  and  the 
residents,  who  had  carried  out  the  examination, 
and  together  they  agreed  that  Mrs.  M.  had  a 
chance.  The  hematoma— the  clotted-blood-and- 
fluid  mass  formed  bv  the  hemorrhage— was  below 
the  cortex,  but  not  so  deep  in  the  brain  as  to 
be  out  of  reach. 

At  8:00  a.m.— twenty-six  hours  after  Mrs.  M.'s 
hemorrhage— the  patient  was  stretched  out.  still 
unconscious,  on  a  wheeled  operating  table  in  a 
room  in  Jacobi  Hospital's  eleventh-floor  operat- 
ing suite,  across  the  hall  from  the  room  where 
the  operation  would  take  place.  Her  head  had 
been  shaved  before  I  arrived:  without  her  hair, 
it  was  hard  to  tell  her  face  was  that  of  a  woman. 

Four  men  in  hospital  "scrub  suits"— street 
clothes  are  not  allowed  in  operating  suites- 
hovered  over  her,  preparing  her  for  the  opera- 
tion. They  were  Dr.  Rothballer;  Drs.  S.  Sheldon 
Kat/  and  Juan  A.  Gomez,  neurosurgical  residents 
(neurosurgeons-in-training);  and  Dr.  Lawry 
Sciely.  the  anesthesiologist.  Many  patients  who 
have  suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  need  no 
anesthetic.  Mrs.  M.,  however,  was  receiving  a 
little  fluothane,  a  new  anesthetic  developed  in 
England. 


11  V      LEONARD     E  N  G  E  L 


A  few  minutes  before  nine,  the  patient  was 
ready.  Dr.  Rothballer  and  the  two  residents 
donned  the  shoulder-length  cloth  hoods  ;mcl 
double-thickness  masks  worn  in  neurosurgery 
operating  rooms  to  reduce  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum the  risk  of  contaminating  tl  •  patient's 
surgical  Incision.  I  put  on  a  hood  and  mask 
also:  I  was  to  watch  From  dost'  behind  Dr.  Roth- 
baller.  The  anesthesiologist  alone  did  not  need 
a  hood;  he  would  be  working  on  a  low  stool 
below  the  operating-table  drapes. 

Mrs.  \f.  was  wheeled  across  the  hall.  The 
operating  room  was  a  square  room  tiled  in  pale 
green,  with  a  glassed-in  observation  balcony  at 
one  end  and  three  large  windows  along  one  wall. 
Instruments,  trays,  cautery  machine  (for  cauteriz- 
ing bleeding  vessels),  and  suction  machine  (to 
help  keep  incisions  Tree  of  blood)  had  already 
been  prepared  by  the  two  nurses  who  were  to 
work  with  the  surgical  team.  One  of  the  nurses 
wore  sterile  gown  and  gloves;  she  would  work  at 
the  instrument  table.  The  other  would  he  the 
"circulating"  nurse.  She  was  not  "sterile";  when 
she  must  handle  sterile  articles,  the  circulating 
nurse  uses  sterile  tongs.  She  is  there  to  letch 
things  from  various  parts  of  the  operating  room 
and  the  outside  as  needed. 

TWO     HOURS, 
FIFTEEN     MINUTES 

MODERN  surgery  is  highly  organized. 
Good  surgeons  do  not  hurry,  but  they 
do  not  waste  time  either.  Dr.  Katz,  the  senior 
resident,  stopped  in  an  anteroom  to  scrub.  Mean- 
while, Dr.  Gomez,  a  junior  resident,  helped  the 
nurse  with  the  suction  machine— the  connection 
to  the  vacuum  line  in  the  ceiling  was  giving 
trouble— and  Dr.  Rothballer  began  drawing  the 
lines  for  the  incision  on  Mrs.  M.'s  scalp. 

By  the  time  Dr.  Rothballer  had  finished,  Dr. 
Katz  was  back  and  had  donned  sterile  gown  and 
gloves.  Drs.  Rothballer  and  Gomez  went  out  to 
scrub.  Dr.  Katz  and  the  "sterile"  nurse  began 
draping  Mrs.  M.  In  neurosurgery,  sterile  drapes 
must  be  clipped  or  sewn  to  the  scalp  (otherwise 
they  would  fall  off)  around  the  area  of  the  in- 
cision; then  larger  drapes  are  added  until  the 
patient  is  wholly  covered,  except  for  the  area  of 
the  incision.  Draping  is  a  tedious  but  necessary 
precaution,  to  protect  the  wound  from  con- 
tamination. Drs.  Rothballer  and  Gomez  were 
back  from  scrubbing  before  the  draping  was 
finished. 

Dr.  Katz  made  the  incision.  It  was  a  barely 
visible    red    line    roughly    in    the    shape    of    a 


rounded  U.  IK'  then  took  a  llat-hladed  instru- 
ment called  a  periosteal  elevator  from  the  in- 
strument nurse  and  gently  turned  back  the  in- 
c  ised  flap  of  skin. 

A  round  patch  of  skull  glistened  under  the 
operating  loom  lights.  Dr.  Rothballer  called  lor 
one  of  surgery's  oldest  tools,  the  trephine;  Stone 
\gc  people  practiced  trephining  with  flints,  both 
for  magical  purposes  and  to  remove  splinters  of 
hone  from  the  skulls  of  warriors  clunked  in 
battle.  In  its  modern  form,  the  trephine  looks 
like  a  carpenter's  brace  and  bit;  instead  of  a 
drill  bit,  however,  it  has  a  circular  disc  with  saw- 
tooth edges  and  a  guide  ring  to  prevent  it  from 
cutting  too  deep.  The  trephine  cuts  out  a  cir- 
cular disc  of  bone  which  is  in  one  piece  and  may 
be  put  back  in  place.  Trephining  is  one  of  the 
methods  used  when  any  but  small  openings  are 
to  be  made  in  the  skull. 

Trephining  is  hard  work.  Human  bone  (ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  some  years  ago)  can  be  as  lough  as 
seasoned  hickory.  Dr.  Rothballer  was  sweating 
visibly  beneath  his  hood  and  mask  as  he  turned 
the  trephine. 

The  suction  machine,  moreover,  was  giving 
trouble  again.  The  circulating  nurse  switched  to 
an  emergency  machine  with  a  noisy  electric 
pump.    Dr.  Rothballer  paused  and  looked  up. 

"Do  we  have  to  have  that  racket?"  he  asked. 

"Geiling  suction  hasn't  been  working  in  some 
time,"  one  of  the  residents  replied.  "They've 
never  sent  anyone   to  fix   it." 

"Can't  do  an  operation  without  suction,"  Dr. 
Rothballer  growled.  "I'll  see  about  it  after- 
wards. " 

Alter  nearly  ten  minutes  of  turning  the 
trephine,  the  surgeon  had  the  bone  flap  out, 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  skull  about  two  and  a 
hall  inches  across.  Dr.  Rothballer  cut  through 
the  dura,  the  membrane  covering  the  brain.  The 
latter  looked  just  as  it  does  in  textbook  pictures, 
except  that  it  bulged  under  the  pressure  of  the 
clotted  blood  and  fluid  within. 

"Blood  pressure  has  fallen  since  opening  of  the 
skull,"  Dr.  Sciely,  the  anesthesiologist,  called. 

"Nothing  we  can  do  up  here  except  try  to  be 
quick  about  getting  the  hematoma  out,"  the 
surgeon  answered. 

While  Dr.  Gomez  squirted  saline  solution  onto 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Rothballer 
cut  quickly  to  reach  the  hematoma.  Drs.  Katz 
and  Gomez  separated  the  edges  of  the  incision 
with  retractors. 

"Here  it  is." 

The  surgeon  cautiously  teased  out  fragments  o£ 
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the  hematoma.  "It's  bigger  than  I  expected,'"  he 
commented.  He  placed  the  fragments  in  a  pair 
of  test  tubes  for  checking  by  the  hospital 
pathologist.  The  resident  irrigated  the  hemor- 
rhage area  with  more  warm  saline. 

"Blood  pressure  and  respiration  now  good," 
Dr.  Sciely  reported. 

"Gel,  please.''  Dr.  Rothballer  was  calling  for 
Gelfoam,  a  sponge-like  material  which  has 
shortened  brain  operations  by  hours.  Gelfoam, 
which  was  developed  shorth  alter  World  War 
II,  is  made  from  gelatin.  Surgeons  soak  it  in 
thrombin— a  blood  product  that  promotes  clot- 
ting—then pack  it  into  wounds  to  halt  otherwise 
hard-to-control  bleeding.  The  gelatin  sponge  can 
be  let t  in  wounds;  it's  absorbed  and  disappears 
in  about  a  month. 

The  surgeon  carefully  placed  squares  and 
strips  of  Gelfoam  soaked  in  thrombin  in  the 
hemorrhage  area. 

"No  rebleeding  problems  if  I'm  careful  at  this 
stage,"  he  remarked.  "More  Gel,  please."  He- 
worked  silently  For  some  time. 

"Do  you  have  stitches  for  the  dura,  Miss?" 
"Three-0  or  4-0  size?" 
"Four-0." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  membrane  over  the 
brain  was  closed.  As  Dr.  Rothballer  worked,  the 
brain  could  be  seen  pulsating  slightly— a  good 
sign.  It  meant  that  arterial  blood  was  now  get- 
ting through  freely. 

Dr.  Kat/  retrieved  the  disc  ol  bone  cut  out 
with  the  trephine  from  the  sterile  antibiotic 
solution  in  which  it  had  rested  since  its  removal. 
He  and  Dr.  Gomez  drilled  three  small  holes  in 
it  to  aid  in  wiring  it  back  in  place.  The  two 
residents  then  reinserted  it  in  Mrs.  Ms  skull  and 
(  losed  the  skin  incision.  Dr.  Rothballer  prepared 
to  leave. 

The  time  was  11:15  a.m.  The  operation  had 
taken  a  few  minutes  over  two  hours.  But  many 
days  would  pass  before  it  was  certain  thai  Mrs. 
M.  would  live,  and  many  weeks  before  her  re- 
cover) could  be  described  as  "essentially  com- 
plete—minor residual  effects  only." 

WEIGHING     THE     CHANCES 

IN  recent  years,  neurosurgery  has  become  quite 
proficient  at  dealing  with  some  types  ol  brain 
hemorrhage.  Thus,  in  a  series  of  patients  oper- 
ated upon  by  him  personally  and  reported  in  a 
medical  journal  two  years  ago,  Einstein's 
neurological  surgery  chief.  Dr.  Davidoff,  had  no 
deaths  among  patients  under  forty  years  of  age, 
without  high  blood  pressure,  whose  hemorrhages 


were  due  chiefly  to  congenital  venous  malforma- 
tions. There  were  sixteen  such  patients  in  the 
series.  Three-quarters  mack  lull  recoveries;  the 
others  were  partially  invalided  by  residual  ef- 
fects (clue  to  the  original  hemorrhage,  not  the 
corrective  surgery).  Most  of  these  patients  would 
have  died  or  been  severely  disabled  without 
surgery.  Other  neurosurgeons  have  comparable 
records  in  treating  such  patients. 

The  real  problem  is  the  patient  over  forty, 
especially  the  one  whose  hemorrhage  results 
from  high  blood  pressure.  Such  patients  are 
more  numerous  and  difficult  to  treat.  In  l(.).r>f>, 
Dr.  Lazorthes,  the  French  neurosurgeon,  pub- 
lished a  monograph  summarizing  all  operations 
for  brain  hemorrhage  reported  in  world  medical 
literature  up  to  that  date.  Somewhat  more  than 
one  hundred  were  on  patients  who  probablv.  had 
high  blood  pressure.  Very  nearly  half  died.  In 
Dr.  Lazorthes'  own  cases,  five  of  seventeen  with 
high  blood  pressure  failed  to  survive  operation. 
In  nineteen  such  cases  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Davidoff,  there  were  eight  deaths.  Moreover, 
about  one  third  of  the  patients  who  survive 
generally  have  serious  residual  effects. 

"These  results  are  certainly  not  brilliant,"  Dr. 
Davidoff  declares.  "Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, they  would  drive  the  responsible  surgeon 
to  despair.  But  the  circumstances  are  not 
ordinary.  We  are  laced  with  a  widespread  ail- 
ment which  itself  carries  a  much  higher 
mortality." 

No  surgeon  hopes  or  expects  surgery  to  solve 
the  problem  of  hypertensive  brain  hemorrhage. 
For  that,  they  look  to  means  of  preventing  the 
underlying  disease,  high  blood  pressure.  (The 
drugs  now  in  use  for  treating  high  blood  pres- 
sure may  help.  Several  of  the  drugs  do  ease 
some  of  the  manifestations  of  hypertension.  But 
it  will  be  some  years  before  what  effect,  if  any, 
they  may  have  on  brain  hemorrhage  becomes 
clear.) 

"What  can  be  hoped,"  says  Dr.  Davidoff,  "is 
that  we  can  learn  to  choose  between  those  pa- 
tients whom  surgery  cannot  help  and  who  should 
not  be  siibjcc  ted  to  operation,  and  those  in  whom 
it  has  a  reasonable  chance  ol  success,  to  the  end 
that  the  maximum  number  of  people  may  be 
salvaged.  In  any  event,  the  patients  are  there, 
and  the  surgeon  must  persist  in  efforts  to  improve 
his  effectiveness  in  treating  them." 

Dr.  Gushing,  who  undertook  the  surgery  of 
brain  tumors  at  a  time  when  the  operative 
mortality  was  90  per  cent  and  over  the  years 
brought  it  down  to  6  per  cent,  would  assuredly 
have  agreed. 
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Hoodlum  Priest 


and  Respectable  Convicts 


Most  convicts  head  back  to  the  familiar 

haunts  ami  the  old  business  when 

they're  "sprung."    A   no-nonsense  Jesuit  in 

St.  Louis  is  giving  them  a  kind  of  break 

that   could   revolutionize   the   parole   system. 

FATHER  Charles  Dismas  Clark,  a  slight, 
soft-voiced  Jesuit  priest  and  a  former  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  a  Catholic  high  school,  was 
being  interviewed  by  Jack  Eigen  in  a  St.  Louis 
night  club.  Eigen,  an  aggressive  interviewer  of 
the  Mike  Wallace  school,  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  the  priest's  answer  to  one  of  his  ques- 
tions. 

"Did  you  say  that  you  thought  that  judges 
were  as  bad  as  murderers?" 

"You  didn't  get  that  quite  right,"  the  priest 
replied.  "I  said  that  judges  are  worse  than  mur- 
derers." 

"How  many  judges  ever  took  a  course  in 
criminology?"  he  said  to  me  later.  "How  many 
do  you  think  ever  saw  the  inside  ol  (hose  prisons 
where  they  send  human  beings  away  for  two, 
eight,  even  ten  years?  Yet  they  can  go  home  each 
night,  eat  good,  sleep  fine.  They  tell  themselves, 
'We're  protecting  the  people.  We  just  put  an- 
other dangerous  criminal  away.'  If  they  couldn't 
rationalize  that  way,  many  of  them  would  com- 
mit suicide." 

Father  Clark,  the  moving  spirit  within  and  be- 
hind Dismas  House  in  St.  Louis,  a  unique  center 
for  reintroducing  convicts  to  the  "outside,"  was 


speaking  from  personal  experience  and  in  charac- 
ter. A  good  many  judges  are  his  close  friends, 
l)iu  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  more  of 
his  friends  have  been  murderers. 

It  was  a  judge,  however,  D.  W.  Fitzgibbon  of 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Correction  in  St.  Louis, 
who  helped  to  start  him  twenty-five  years  ago 
on  a  career  devoted  to  bettering  the  lot  of  con- 
victs. Father  Clark  has,  he  says,  "walked  those 
thousands  of  miles  of  concrete,  looked  at  those 
millions  of  bars,"  and  put  in  almost  as  much 
lime  as  many  of  the  convicts  he  befriended,  al- 
ways mindful  that  he  could  leave  whenever  he 
wanted  to.  He  takes  pleasure  in  his  nickname, 
now  almost  a  title,  "The  Hoodlum  Priest,"  and 
he  is  not  at  all  concerned  that  it  horrifies  some 
Catholics.  His  career  has  led  him  again  and 
again  into  the  death  house  and  lockup  and 
slum  and  involved  him  in  vehement— sometimes 
almost  violent— scenes  in  judges'  chambers  and 
governors'  and  wardens'  offices.  He  has  listened 
to  the  confessions  of  the  condemned,  carried 
requests  for  paroles,  for  better  food,  for  more 
and  better  panties  for  women  convicts,  and  he 
has  argued  before  grand  juries,  investigating 
committees,  parole  boards,  and  courts. 

He  has  developed  a  major  talent  for  scrounging 
money,  favors,  and  supplies.  ("Leave  it  to  me  to 
con  the  squares,"  he  tells  his  convict  friends.) 
He  has  attacked  many  prison  evils  which  others 
might  prefer  to  have  a  priest  ignore— wardens 
too  casual  about  solitary  confinemen:  and  beat- 
ings, inexperienced  girl  prisoners  left  by  lax 
administration  to  be  the  prey  of  Lesbians— and 
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injustices,  inhumanities,  and  imbecilities  in  our 
legal  and  penal  systems.  A  former  St.  Louis 
Circuit  Court  attorney  tried  to  have  him  arrested 
for  "tampering  with  a  witness,"  and  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  even  a  movement  to  have  him  un- 
frocked. 

Father  Clark  fulfilled  a  long-cherished  ambi- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  Dismas  House  on 
November  1,  1959.  (Dismas  was  the  good  thief 
who  died  next  to  Jesus  and  who,  Father  Clark 
points  out,  is  the  only  person  we  know  went  to 
heaven.)  Morris  A.  Shenker,  the  area's  leading 
criminal  lawyer,  was  primarily  responsible  for 
raising  the  money  with  which  to  establish  Dismas 
House,  and  the  priest  and  the  lawyer  worked 
hand  in  hand  to  set  up  this  "halfway  house" 
for  ex-convicts  to  which  discharged  and  paroled 
men  might  come  from  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  a  place  where  they  can  stay  until  they  can 
catch  their  breath,  get  adjusted  to  the  square 
world,  and  find  jobs  and  the  assurance  to  face 
the  outside  and  its  pressures. 

DRAG   IT  OUT 

TO  understand  Dismas  House,  what  it  means 
to  Father  Clark  and  Morris  Shenker,  and 
win  they  think  it  is  so  important,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  their  views  of  crime,  trial,  and 
punishment.  The  public  is  only  aware  of  the 
sensational  crimes  and  the  sensational  criminals; 
they  see  the  arrogant  syndicate  gangster  flanked 
by  clever,  expensive  lawyers  (often,  in  the  Mid- 
west, by  Shenker  himself),  patently  guilty  and 
yet  going  free  because  a  "slick  lawyer"  has  found 
a  "loophole."  Lawyers  know  what  laymen  do 
not:  that  there  is  very  little  money,  compara- 
tively, in  criminal  law,  and  most  of  the  ablest 
attorneys  slum  it.  The  little-known  defendant 
is.  actually,  the  norm:  ignorant  of  many  of  his 
rights,  without  funds,  often  frightened,  faced 
by  the  massed  competence  of  the  state  and  de- 
fended by  an  unhappy  court-appointed  attorney 
whom  he  sometimes  does  not  see  until  the  clay  of 
the  trial.  In  federal  court  the  situation  may  be 
even  worse:  juries  (perhaps  worrying  about  hav- 
ing their  tax  returns  examined)  are  often  cowed 
In  i he  weight  of  the  government  at  their  backs. 
Even  this  gloomy  picture  assumes  that  police, 
prosecutors,  and  courts  are  fair  and  law-abid- 
ing—a state  of  affairs  which  Father  Clark  by  no 
means  takes  for  granted. 

The  accused  has  been  convicted,  stamped  "con- 
vict," and  isolated  behind  bars.  What  happens 
now?  The  dominant  correctional  philosophy,  of 
course,  is  that  the  penitential  \   is  a  kind  of  puri- 


fying flame  into  which  the  sinner  must  be  thrust 
and  held  until  he  is  punished,  purged,  or  con- 
sumed. If  he  should  get  out  without  having 
learned  his  lesson,  he  is  sent  back  for  more  of  the 
same,  only  tougher,  this  time.  There  is  no  sci- 
entific penologist  or  sociologist  who  still  holds 
this  view.  Not  only  is  the  maximum-seem  it\ 
prison  a  school  for  crime  ("We  tell  them.  Now, 
we're  going  to  sneeze  on  you  for  two  or  ten  \ears, 
but  don't  catch  cold!'  ")  but  it  tends  to  make  the 
convict  completely  unfit  for  normal  life  outside. 
It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  door  swings 
both  ways— that  the  man  we  thought  safely 
quarantined,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  relatively 
few  who  die  or  are  executed  in  prison,  must 
some  day  come  out.  "A  man  is  ruined  in  prison 
—mentally,  physically,  morally,"  Father  Clark 
has  said.  "First— their  minds  and  wills.  They 
never  make  their  own  decisions.  Ring  a  bell- 
start  eating;  ring  it  again— stop;  go  this  way.  go 
that  way— all  on  order.  Next,  their  bodies  are 
broken.  Sitting  around,  day  after  da\.  for  years. 
When  they  get  out,  when  we  get  them  jobs  where 
they  have  to  work  hard  eight  hours  a  day,  they 
usually  can't  stand  it  at  first.  Work  habits  in 
prison  are  bad.  There's  no  incentive,  initiative, 
competition,  pride,  or  anything  like  that.  They're 
never  trying  to  make  anything  better  or  faster. 
Just  keep  them  busy,  fill  up  time,  drag  it  out  as 
long  as   possible. 

"Our  sentences,  in  the  United  States,  are  the 
longest  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Civilized 
country,  anyway.  Even  in  Russia.  Powers  only 
got  ten  years— and  that  was  for  spying!  Now 
when  a  man  has  been  in  for  one,  two,  at  most 
three  years,  he's  reached  the  point  of  satiation. 
He's  had  it.  So  far  as  prison  can  punish  and 
reform  him,  it's  been  done.  He's  ready  to  go 
out  into  the  world  as  much  as  he'll  ever  be. 
I'm  not  talking  about  psychopaths,  or  addicts, 
or  alcoholics— just  the  average  convict.  So— he's 
kept  seven,  eight,  ten  years.  By  the  time  he  comes 
out  he's  ruined.  And  he's  usually  full  of  hatred." 

The  difference  between  serving  two  or  three 
years  or  serving  full-time  is  often  parole;  and 
many  men  who  meet  all  the  other  requirements 
are    unable    to    satisfy    the    parole    boards    that, 
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through  family,  [riends,  money,  <>>  influence,  the) 
have  both  a  home  and  a  job  to  go  to.  Those 
who  can'l  claim  these  blessings  remain  to  serve 
out  their  "flat-time"  sentences,  watching  nun 
with  longer  sentences,  who  committed  greater 
crimes,  leave  before  them.  These  include,  <>l 
course,  the  notorious  racketeers,  who  seldom  lack 
for  funds  and  li iends. 

"Look  how  silh  it  is,"  Morris  Shenker  says. 
"You  .hhI  I  hold  up  a  Riling  station  together. 
We  get  the  same  sentences.  You've  goi  a  family 
and  friends  who'll  give  von  a  job,  so  you're  out 
in  a  year  and  a  half  or  two.  I  stav  for  three 
and  a  half  or  four.  What  am  I  going  to  feel 
like  when  1  gel  out?"  Supposedly  a  prison  sen- 
tence is  a  measure  of  the  time  it  takes  to  pun- 
ish and  rehabilitate  a  criminal.  Almost  70  per 
cent  of  "Mat-timers"  return  to  prison  for  other 
crimes;  over  05  per  cent  of  parolees  do  not. 

To  hundreds  of  men  Dismas  House  has  become 
home  and  job.  It  is  the  first  institution  in 
the  world  to  meet  those  two  requirements  of  pa- 
role boards  and  the  first  to  which  men  who  would 
otherwise  be  ineligible  arc  being  paroled.  Some 
parole  and  probation  officers,  whose  jobs  consist 
almost  entirely  of  investigating  homes  and  jobs, 
look  on  Dismas  House  as  a  confusing,  even  alarm- 
ing development.    What  do  they  investigate? 

The  employment  office  of  Dismas  House,  run 
by  Don  Oliver,  a  trained  job-replacement  man 
("The  only  square  man  here  except  Father,  and 
he's  half  con"),  is  unhampered  by  the  routine 
and  red  tape  which  inhibit  some  public  agencies. 
By  last  October,  after  less  than  a  year  of  opera- 
tion, jobs  had  been  found  for  all  of  the  390  men 
who  had  lived  at  Dismas  House,  and  for  some 
437  who  lived  outside. 

TURNED   LOOSE 

TH  E  flat-timer  is  turned  loose  with  a  cheap 
suit  of  obviously  prison-made  clothes  and 
about  enough  money  to  last  a  couple  of  days  (in 
Missouri,  $25);  after  that  he  is  on  his  own,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  for  the  unofficial  hounding  by 
police  who  want  to  drive  him  to  another  town. 
The  successful  thief,  with  a  good  credit  rating 
in  the  underworld,  will  have  little  trouble  get- 
ting re-established.  The  deviant,  fit  for  neither 
freedom  nor  prison,  will  find  his  way  back  be- 
hind bars,  where  again  he  will  probably  get 
neither  the  medical  nor  the  psychiatric  help  he 
needs.   What  happens  to  the  rest? 

"We  can't  take  everybody,"  Father  Clark  says. 
'We're  not  equipped.  We  take  the  dumb  clucks 
who  couldn't  even  make  a  living  at  crime— and 


il  the)  could  hav<  made  a  living  at  anything 
else,  most  ol  them  wouldn't  have  turned  to  it  in 
the  first  place.  Not  main  first-termers— they're 
not  the  best  risks— too  main  ol  them  still  think 
they  can  make  that  one  big  strike."  The  case 
histories  ol  Father  Clark's  inmates  make  depres- 
sing reading.  Some  have  been  in  penal  institu- 
tions siiu  e  1  hildhood— beginning  as  eai  K  as  eight 
years  old;  many  have  served  twenty  years  or 
more.    "After  fifteen  years  of  walking  that  con- 


crete, looking  at  those  bars,  working  in  that 
string  factory,  he's  had  enough;  he  knows  he 
can't  make  it." 

What  happens  when  his  money  runs  out?  "He 
goes  where  he'll  be  accepted.  He  looks  up  the 
families  of  old  prison  buddies,  bothers  and  tor- 
tures them.  That's  the  best  place  to  get  money 
and  women.  He  starts  hanging  around  the  old 
dives. 

"We  boycott  him  all  the  way  down  the  line- 
economically,  socially,  morally.  We  take  away 
most  of  his  citizenship  rights.  It's  very  tough 
to  get  a  job,  own  a  home,  lead  any  kind  of  normal 
life.  The  unions  don't  want  him,  the  bonding 
companies,  Civil  Service,  and  Aimed  Forces 
won't  have  him.   The  cops  keep  hounding  him. 
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And  we  turn  him  loose  and  tell  him  to  go  and  sin 
no  more." 

The  Dismas  House  building  once  was  a  public 
elementary  school  and  was  put  up  for  auction 
when  the  neighborhood  changed.  With  its  thick 
walls,  high  iron  fence,  and  paved  exercise  yard,  it 
must  look  like  another  institution  to  the  ex- 
cons  who  see  it  for  the  first  time.  The  inside 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  There  are  freshly 
painted  walls,  and  curtains.  The  dormitory  rooms 
have  beds— in  barrack-like  rows,  with  footlockers 
at  their  feet— but  beds,  nevertheless.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  clothes,  mostly  unclaimed  articles 
from  cleaners,  scrounged  by  Father  Clark.  The 
cook  is  a  master  chef  who  once  worked  in  a  ma- 
jor hotel,  and  is  now  on  parole  from  a  sentence 
for  handling  stolen  goods.  There  are  a  barber 
and  a  tailor  with  similar  histories.  Downstairs 
are  billiard  and  ping-pong  tables,  new  tiled 
showers,  radio,  and  TV.  At  the  end  of  the  main 
hall,  carefully  lighted,  is  a  tall,  not  very  good, 
oil  painting  of  Dismas  on  the  Cross,  the  number- 
one  con  in  the  place.  It  was  done  by  a  former 
resident,  a  bad-check  artist. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  chapel— donated  by  a  couple 
who  were  held  up  twice  in  a  week,  thrice  in  a 
month,  and  whose  son-in-law  was  shot.  It  is  non- 
denominational— a  Star  of  David  is  in  one 
stained-glass  window,  a  Cross  in  the  other.  Father 
Clark  does  not  hold  Mass  there;  indeed,  he  works 
to  counter  the  impression  that  Dismas  House 
is  a  Catholic  institution.  Morris  Shenker  is  a 
Jew.  "Jews  give  us  most  of  our  help."  Above 
the  altar,  Dismas  again  hangs  on  his  Cross;  but 
this  is  an  Italian  wood-carving  with  a  vei\  sink- 
ing face.  "Dismas  is  our  religion,"  says  Father 
Clark. 

"If  I  didn't  believe  the  Gospels,  I  would  be- 
lieve it  for  this  story.  There's  Jesus  on  the 
Cross.  One  thief,  next  to  him,  shouting,  yell- 
ing, a  psychopathic  boy,  like  we  have  sometimes. 
The  other  thief,  a  real  con— a  real  con— tough, 
realistic,  doesn't  ask  for  anything.  First  he  told 
the  other  boy,  'Why  do  you  revile  this  man? 
This  man  suffers  unjustly,  we  suffer  justly.'  He 
tells  the  other  boy  plainly,  'Leave  this  man  alone, 
he's  not  like  us,  he's  a  righteous  man.'  Then  he 
turns  to  Christ,  and  says,  'Remember  me  when 
you  come  into  your  kingdom.  .  .  .  I'm  not  going 
with  you,  I'm  going  to  Hell.'  He  knew  he  was 
no  good,  he  just  sked  for  a  kind  thought. 
That's  the  con.  Christ  said,  'This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'  He's  the  only 
prison  we're  sure  of." 

There  are  many  Dismas  stories.  There  was  the 
convict  who  fulfilled  a  promise.   When  he  got  a 


job,  he  left  his  gun  in  the  statue's  hand.  There 
was  a  boy  Father  Clark  overheard  weeping  in  the 
chapel.  "Look,  I'm  in  bad  trouble.  I'm  in  even 
worse  trouble  than  the  rest.  Father  can't  get  me 
a  job.  Look— don't  dummy  up  on  me.  Talk  to 
those  people.  You  live  with  'em— you  got  an  in 
with  'em.  Anyway,  remember  you  ain't  no  lily 
yourself." 

CRITICISM    AND    SUPPORT 

DISMAS  H  O  U  S  E  ,  of  course,  has  critics. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  primitive,  get- 
tough  school  of  correction,  and  thev  consider 
Father  Clark  a  do-gooder,  or  worse.  Clark  does 
not  suffer  fools  or  critics  gladly— especially  of 
this  kind.  He  is  not  inclined  to  listen  with  pa- 
tience to  people  who  have  never  seen  or  smelled 
a  prison  and  vet  think  him  naive.  "Of  course 
you  can't  believe  a  con,"  he  says.  "They  come 
out  of  a  jungle.  Thev  have  years  of  nothing  to 
do  but  think  up  angles.  You've  got  to  be  able 
to  dominate  them— to  brainwash  them— to  deal 
with  them."  But  why,  he  wants  to  know,  if  you 
are  properly  horrified  at  how  low  human  beings 
can  sink,  is  it  wrong  to  be  enraged  at  what  puts 
them  there,  and  to  try  to  raise  them  up? 

One  of  a  reformer's  dreariest  tasks  is  to  nag 
the  "practical"  people  to  get  them  to  be  practi- 
cal. As  Jimmy  Cannon,  the  sports  writer,  says, 
"Hate  is  as  worse  as  love."  The  "practical"  men 
in  the  rural-dominated  Missouri  legislature,  for 
instance,  face  with  resignation  the  prospect  of 
spending  SI 2  million  to  build  a  new  maximum- 
securit\  prison  of  the  same  basic  kind  which 
most  penologists  agree  is  a  failure,  to  help  re- 
place the  old  riot-torn  pen  which  was  also  a 
failure.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  cut  the 
funds  of  the  office  of  probation  and  parole— al- 
though in  canceled  state  welfare  payments  to 
prisoners'  dependents  alone  the  office  has  paid 
its  way  almost  dollar  for  dollar.  Connecticut, 
which  releases  about  85  per  cent  of  its  prisoners 
on  parole,  has  a  rate  of  804  thefts  per  100,000 
population,  Missouri,  which  releases  only  30 
per  cent  on  parole,  has  a  theft  rate  of  1,487.5 
per  100.000. 

Criticisms  of  cost  are  the  least  tenable  of  the 
charges  leveled  at  Dismas  House.  It  is  privately 
financed,  and  does  not  cost  the  community  a 
cent  in  any  kind  of  taxes.  The  two  hundred 
parolees  it  is  processing  alone  would  have  cost 
the  state  SI, 750  a  year  each  had  the)  remained 
in  prison.  (Missouri  is  backward:  most  states 
spend  more.)  To  this  saving  should  be  added 
reduced    welfare    payments    to    dependents;    the 
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wealth  produced  .mil  taxes  paid  b)  working  i\ 
( ons;  the  vi\  in»s  iii  mone)  and  tei  ror  from  ( 1  imes 
not  committed— police  salaries  and  cosis.  lawyers' 
fees,  court  costs,  judges'  salaries,  insurance,  and 
people  hurt.  The  humanitarian  considerations 
.in   more  diffi<  uli  to  <  ompute. 

There  are  .iN<>  criticisms  of  Dismas  House 
from  more  responsible  sources  There  is  the  po- 
lite demurrer  that,  statistically,  you  cannot  judge 
ilu  effectiveness  ol  an  experiment  in  rehabilita- 
tion loi  .it  K.ist  ten  years— and  even  then  only 
tentatively;  furthermore,  the  sample  so  far  is 
too  sin. ill  to  be  significant.  Fathet  Clark  brushes 
this  (liiiiisin  aside.  "You  wonder,  sometimes,  ii 
anybody  will  ever  have  enough  sense  to  see  what's 
happening.  They've  had  over  half  a  centuiy  to 
siinl\  the  parole  statistics.  Parole  is  the  onl) 
thing  that  works.  And  if  they  can  get  (|">  per 
cent  slid  ess  h\  sending  these  men  back  to  their 
underprivileged  homes  and  neighborhoods,  what 
would  the\  do  with  a  decent  home  and  employ- 
ment service?"  Basically,  therefore,  he  considers 
Dismas  House  an  extension  of  the  parole  system 
—with  a   few  refinements. 

Social  workers  generally  tend  to  be  leer)  of 
the  glamorous  mavericks  who.  by  the  time  the 
publicity  and  sentimentality  have  died  down,  may 
have  helped  distract  attention  from  large-scale 
professional  programs.  They  do  not  consider 
the  Christmas  basket,  the  kindly  amateur,  and 
the  heartfelt  handclasp  to  be  substitutes  foi 
sin  li  programs,  fs  Dismas  House  merely  helping 
Missouri,  one  of  the  most  backward  states  in  the 
country  in  correction,  to  escape  its  responsibili- 
ties? The  history  of  '"halfway  houses"  is  not 
good.  Win  wouldn't  it  be  better,  the\  ask.  to 
work  for  much  more  adequate  rehabilitation 
programs,  such  as  those  in  California  and  Michi- 
gan"-  "Professionalism"  is  the  watchword.   .   .  . 

It  is  difficult— with  Father  Clark's  twenty-five 
years  ol  experience,  his  knowledge  of  psychiatry 
and  scientific  criminology  and  penology— to  call 
him  an  amateur.  Don  Oliver  is  a  professional 
in  his  field  and  so  are  the  parole  people  and 
wardens  who  work  with  Dismas  House.  But  con- 
fin  t  is  certain  to  arise  over  two  of  Father  Clark's 
major  beliefs.  One.  that  real  rehabilitation  is 
done  outside,  not  inside,  penal  institutions.  He 
is  very  much  in  favor  of  wall-less  prisons  and 
penal  farms;  they  fill  a  very  real  need,  he  believes, 
and  the)  leficct  a  real  change  in  penal  philos- 
ophy. The)  can  stop  the  deterioration  of  con- 
victs and  start  the  process  of  rehabilitation  and 
retraining;  but  no  matter  what  you  call  them  or 
how  you  operate  them,  they  are  still  institutions, 
;ind  the  convicts  know  it.   "Parole  is  still  the  only 


thing  ih.it  reall)  works,"  Fathet  Clark  says,  and 
i he  re< oid  oi  Di si n. is  House  is  becoming  a  weight 
on   this  side  of  the  argument. 

His  second  belief  is  that  an  institution  like 
Disin.is  House  must  be  private.  "II  you  let  the 
si. tie  in.  they'll  luin  everything."  Ilu  sociolo- 
gists believe  that  a  professional  correctional  pro- 
'4I.U11.  on  .i  s(.ile  larg«  enough  to  be  meaningful, 
must  be  a  public  responsibility.  Dismas  House 
is  nice,  bin  to  come  back  to  the  fundamental 
question:  How  significant  is  it.  and  how  long 
can  ii  last!-  How  much  can  you  build  on  the 
"cult  of  personality"?  What  happens  when  Father 
Clark  dies-  What  can  one  building  in  one  city 
mean? 

"Every  idea  has  to  be  started  and  pushed  by 
somebody!  What  about  Florence  Nightingale? 
Wasn't  she  an  individual?  What  about  lather 
Flanagan?  II  it  wasn't  (or  somebod)  willing 
to  fight  and  sweat  lor  it.  no  reform  would  ever 
get  si. u  ted!"  Flu  question  then  becomes:  How- 
viable  is  tin  idea  itself?  Does  it  meet,  even  par- 
tially, a  continuing  need?  Is  ii  spreading,  attract- 
ing new  converts,  changing  old  ideas? 


But  the  favorable  response  to  Dismas  Flouse 
his  astonished  Father  (Mark  and  Morris  Shenker. 
Main  professionals  in  correction  have  come  to 
its  support.  All  of  the  local  parole  officers  in  St. 
Louis.  Warden  F.  V.  Nash  ol  ilu  Missouri  State 
Penitentiary,  and  almost  all  of  the  other  war- 
dens in  the  area  arc  for  it.  So  is  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton,  who  was  elected  Slate's  Attorne)  Gen- 
eral   last   November  and   who   had  often   found 
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himself,  when  he  was  Circuit  Attorney,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fence  from  Shenker. 

Spontaneous  support  has  come  also  from  main 
people  not  ordinarily  concerned  with  penal 
problems— as  though  some  had  been  waiting  si- 
lently for  years  for  someone  to  raise  that  par- 
titular  lance.  A  committee  of  "Dismas  lawyers" 
has  been  formed— has  practically  formed  itself— 
to  answer  questions  from  prisoners,  everywhere, 
about  their  legal  problems:  this  goes  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  Dismas  House  itself,  and  there  are 
plans  now  to  set  up  similar  committees  in  other 
cities.  Visitors  come  to  study  the  operation  of 
Dismas  House,  to  see  if  the  idea  can  be  trans- 
planted. The  national  Sertoma  clubs  have  ap- 
proached Shenker  about  setting  up  "halfway 
houses"  throughout  the  nation:  so  far  he  has 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  should  be  done 
just  right,  when  the  proper  people  have  been 
trained,  and  not  until  then;  also,  he  and  Father 
Clark  fully  expect  scandals  and  setbacks,  and 
want  to  take  no  unnecessary  chances.  Kiwanis, 
Rotary.  Lions  have  all  lent  support.  A  commit- 
tee of  well-to-do  ladies,  nicknamed  "Dames  for 
Dismas."  has  been  formed  to  raise  funds  and  re- 
lieve Father  Clark  of  routine  duties.  (He  has 
found  it  prudent  to  put  a  guard  over  the  mink 
coats,  when  they  meet  at  Dismas  House.)  He  wel- 
comes such  help,  is  not  concerned  about  the  "cult 
of  personality."  and  foresees  the  time  when  he 
can  move  on  to  establish  other  Dismas  Houses. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  promise  of  Dismas  House 
is  indirect— to  break  down  established  ideas  of 
what  makes  a  criminal.  It  can  operate  only 
on  the  premise  that  the  convict  is  a  human  being 
who  will  respond  to  being  helped.  If  Father 
Clark  is  wrong,  and  the  convict  is  a  separate 
species  who   must   be   isolated,    threatened,    and 


punished  to  be  controlled.  Dismas  House  cannot 
succeed.    To  Father  Clark  and  Morris  Shenker, 

civil  liberties  and  the  Colden  Rule  are  not  po- 
litical and  moral  abstraction-,  but  matters  ol  life 
and  death  to  men  facing  trial,  prison,  and  re- 
lease. If  the  apparent  success  of  Dismas  House 
continues,  the  old  attitudes  toward  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  respectable  and  the  criminal, 
between  square  and  con.  must  be  undermined. 

There  is  a  final  word  from  what  is.  usually, 
a  verv  unreliable  source.  Convicts,  of  course, 
are  the  greatest  con  artists  on  earth.  As  Father 
Clark  sa\s.  "They've  got  nothing  to  do  but  think 
up  questions  to  which  the  answers  have  to  be 
yes."  Still,  listening  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
Dismas  House  has  some  value: 

"It  seems  like  e\erv  time  I  came  out.  instead 
of  having  someone  to  help  me.  there  was  always 
some  guv  to  stick  a  crowbar  in  my  hands." 

"If  it  wasn't  for  Dismas  House.  I  would  have 
went  to  the  penitentiary  for  four  vears.  and 
been  twentv-one  when  I  got  out." 

"I  am  sixtv-two  years  old.  I  am  an  eight-time 
loser,  and  have  served  five  prison  terms,  all  for 
bad  checks.  At  my  age.  my  prospects  to  get  work 
at  my  trade  of  carpenter  were  verv  dim.  B\  this 
time,  naturally,  my  family  was  tired  of  it,  and 
we  are  separated.  I  didn't  know  where  to  go, 
or  to  whom  to  turn,  except  mavbe  to  the  gas  pipe. 
I  heard  about  Father  Clark,  and  wrote  him.  He 
wrote  back  that  I  should  contact  him  two  weeks 
before  I   was  discharged. 

"I've  been  here  ten  days  now.  I  start  work 
Monday— and  at  my  old  trade  that  I  thought 
I'd  never  do  again,  except  in  prison.  I  can't 
believe  it.  Father  Clark  didn't  know  anything 
about  me.  I  was  a  complete  stranger  to  him  .  .  . 
and  he  took  me  in.  .  .  ." 


MEMENTO  by  Gilbert  Hi-het 


he  always  walks  beside  me  up  the  stair. 
pulls  at  m\  elbow,  slows  m\  careful  sup. 
Crossing  the  street,  he  thrusts  me  to  one  side, 
trips  me.  or  jolts  me  with  an  unseen  blow. 
Whenever  I  carry  a  load,  he  watches  me. 
md  then  the  load  grows  heavier.    He  is 
im  old  companion,  m\  old  enemy. 
Even  sitting  at  home,  at  peace  lor  a  while. 
1  teel  him  touch  m\  heart  with  a  sharp  finger 
as  a  reminder. 

One  of  these  lew  days 
he  will  not  walk  with  me.    I'll  go  with  him. 


Harper's  Magazine,  February  1961 
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Mr.  Justice  Black,  the  Supreme 

Court,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 


His  dissenting  opinions  are  prodding  American 

lawyers  (and  some  of  his  colleagues)  into 

sharp   debate — and   giving   more   than    philosophic 

significance  to  the  question   of  "absolutes." 

EARLY  last  year,  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black 
came  to  New  York  University  and  delivered 
an  address  which  quickly  aroused  intense  interest 
among  lawyers  and  friends  of  civil  liberty.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  forceful  recent  statement 
<>l  one  side  of  a  controversy  over  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which— repeatedly  and  over  many  years- 
has  divided  the  judiciary,  split  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  posed  troubling  issues  for  those  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  individual  free- 
dom in  America, 

In  very  rough  and  general  terms,  the  question 
at  issue  is:  How  wide  are  the  protections  afforded 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights?  When  one  of  its  protected 
freedoms  seems  to  conflict  with  the  social  order 
or  security,  should  the  values  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  be  followed  out  to  the  limit?  Or  should 
adherence  to  these  values  be  qualified  by  a  rule 
of  convenience?  And  in  dealing  with  these  ques- 
tions, should  the  courts— with  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  top— defer  to  the  solution  reached  by  some 
other  authority,  e.g.,  the  Congress,  the  state 
legislatures,  or  local  law-enforcement  agencies? 
Or  should  the  judiciary  take  a  firm  and  inde- 
pendent line  in  protecting  individuals,  without 
regard  to  the  views  taken  by  transient  legislative 
majorities  or  local  police  chiefs? 

During  his  long  career  on  the  bench,  Mr. 
Justice  Black  has  emerged  as  a  leader  of  the  side 
that  calls  for  wide  interpretation  and  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising   that   his   New   York 


University  address  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  caused  a 
stir  within  the  professional  legal  community.  But 
the  significance  of  this  speech  extends  far  beyond 
the  concern  of  lawyers  and  judges;  it  touches  the 
national   interest. 

"It  is  my  belief,"  the  Justice  said,  "that  there 
are  'absolutes'  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that 
they  were  put  there  on  purpose  by  men  who 
knew  what  words  meant,  and  meant  their  pro- 
hibitions to  be  'absolutes'." 

This  belief— and  the  decisions  which  stem  from 
it— have  often  set  Justice  Black  apart  from  some 
of  his  colleagues.  He  is  very  conscious  of  his 
apartness  and  in  his  speech  summed  up  the  views 
of  the  other  side  as  follows: 

Some  people  regard  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Constitution,  even  its  most  unequivocal  com- 
mands, as  mere  admonitions  which  Congress 
need  not  always  observe.  This  viewpoint  finds 
many  different  verbal  expressions.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  sometimes  said  that  Congress  may 
abridge  a  constitutional  right  if  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  that  the  free  exercise 
of  the  right  will  bring  about  a  substantive  evil 
that  Congress  has  authority  to  prevent.  Or  it 
is  said  that  a  right  may  be  abridged  where  its 
exercise  would  cause  so  much  injury  to  the 
public  that  this  injury  would  outweigh  the  in- 
jury to  the  individual  who  is  deprived  of  the 
right.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  guarantees  must  "compete"  for 
survival  against  general  powers  expressly 
granted  to  Congress,  and- that  the  individual's 
right  must,  if  outweighed  by  the  public  inter- 
est, be  subordinated  to  the  Government's  com- 
peting interest  in  denying  the  right.  All  of 
these  formulations,  and  more  with  which  you 
are  doubtless  familiar,  rest,  at  least  in  part,  on 
the  preiriise  that  there  are  no  "absolute"  pro- 
hibitions  in   the   Constitution,   and   that  all 
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constitutional     problems     arc     questions     of 

reasonableness,  proximity,  and  degree.  This 
view  conies  close  to  the  English  doctrine  of 
legislative  omnipotence,  qualified  only  In  the 
possibility  of  a  judicial  veto  if  the  Supreme 
Court  finds  that  a  Congressional  choice  be- 
tween "competing"  policies  has  no  reasonable 
basis. 

If  this  split  in  Supreme  Court  opinion  is  as 
sharp  as  it  seems  to  be  in  Justice  Black's  analysis, 
it  deserves  much  wider  public  attention  than  it 
has  had.  Does  it  mean  that  we  are  living  through 
a  period  of  erosion  of  our  constitutional  guaran- 
teed Does  Justice  Black's  position  represent  a 
lost  cause?  Or  is  it  a  stand  which  the  American 
people  would  favor  if  they  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  issue? 


THE     COERCED     SALUTE 

SO  M  E  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
seem  to  have  denied  an  "absolute"  status  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees.  The  Feiner  case, 
decided  in  1951,  is  a  good  example.  Feiner,  a 
young  student,  got  up  on  a  wooden  box  in 
Syracuse  and,  in  a  "loud,  high-pitched  voice," 
made  a  rather  unpleasant  speech,  in  which  he 
called  President  Truman  a  "bum."  The  police 
concluded,  or  claimed  to  have  concluded,  that 
there  was  danger  of  trouble  if  Feiner  continued, 
and  they  ordered  him  to  stop,  instead  of  taking 
action  to  control  the  crowd.  Feiner  refused:  he 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  thirt\  days.  On 
appeal  from  his  conviction,  he  invoked  the  pro- 
tection of  the  free-speech  Amendment.  Article  I 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Was  Feiner's  right  to  speak 
his  mind  an  "absolute."  or  could  it  properly  be 
made  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  public  order 
that  moved  the  police? 

\  divided  Supreme  Court  upheld  Feiner's  con- 
viction. Concurring,  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
said: 

Adjustment  of  the  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween free  speech  and  other  interests  is  a 
problem  as  persistent  as  it  is  perplexing.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  Court  can 
only  hope  to  set  limits  and  point  the  way.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  legislative  bodies  and  ad- 
ministrative officials  to  find  practical  solutions 
within  the  frame  of  our  decisions.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  While  the  Court  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  "free  speech,"  it  has  recognized 
that  "free  speech"  is  not  in  itself  a  touchstone. 
The  Constitution  is  not  unmindful  of  other 
important  interests,  such  as  public  order,  if 
interference  with   free  expression  of  ideas  is 


not  found  to  be  the  overbalancing  considera- 
tion. .  .  . 

Mr.  Justice  Black  dissented  in  the  Feiner  case. 
His  New  York  University  speech  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  that  dissent  as  well 
as  of  others  in  which  he  has  challenged  judg- 
ments of  the  Court  which  qualify,  in  the  name  of 
comfort  or  safety  or  peace,  the  rights  that  seem 
to  be  granted  b\  the  Constitution  and  its  Amend- 
ments. The  issue  he  broaches  is  evidently  one 
of  urgency,  as  the  Feiner  case  illustrates.  If  a 
man  can  be  put  in  jail  because  part  of  a  crowd 
doesn't  like  his  speech,  and  because  the  police 
have  elected  to  shut  him  up  rather  than  to  en- 
force order  in  the  crowd,  then  we  are  to  a 
dangerous  extent  talking  mere  cant  when  we  talk 
about  freedom  of  speech  in  the  United  States. 

Xor  is  the  Feiner  case  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
Even  the  sketchiest  review  of  the  main  relevant 
cases  is  impossible  here,  but  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  Supreme  Court's  earlier  decisions 
involving  schoolchildren  who  had  raised  admit- 
tedlv  sincere  religious  objections  to  saluting  the 
flag.  Here  some  members  of  the  Court  found 
there  was  no  conflict  between  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion  and  the  refusal 
of  school  authorities  to  yield  to  the  objections  of 
the  children.  These  justices  based  their  view  on 
the  ground  that  sentiments  of  patriotism  might 
be  inculcated  In  coercing  the  children  to  salute. 
Another  much-cited  example  is  the  Beauharnais 
case,  where  a  "group  libel"  statute  passed  by  the 
Illinois  legislature  was  challenged  by  a  dis- 
tributor of  anti-Negro  leaflets,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  violated  the  guarantees  of  free  speech. 
Rut  the  Court  found  that  the  legislature's  ap- 
prehensions of  disorder  were  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  statute. 

(It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  how 
irrelevant  it  is  that  the  people  seeking  Bill  of 
Rights  protection  in  cases  of  this  sort  often  hold 
views  with  which  a  great  mam  of  us  would  dis- 
agree more  or  less  violently;  only  those  who  es- 
pouse unpopular  doctrines,  or  doctrines  thought 
obnoxious  or  dangerous,  are  likely  to  be  bothered 
by  legislatures  and  police,  and  so  to  find  them- 
selves in  need  of  constitutional  protection.) 


Charles  L.  Black.  Jr.  was  born  in  Texas  and 
is  now  Henry  R.  Lure  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Yale  University.  His  recent  booh.  ''The  People 
and  the  Court."  is  an  analysis  of  the  functions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  not  related  to  Alabarya- 
born  Justice  Huso  L.  lilac/:,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  uho  teas  named  to  the  Court  in  1937. 
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What  light  docs  [ustice  Black's  thesis  that  the 

guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  "absolute" 
throw  on  such  cases?  A  number  of  questions 
suggest  themselves  concerning  his  address,  but 
let  us  io(  us  here  on  two. 

First,  Mi.  Justice  Black  himself  recognizes,  as 
of  course  he  must,  that  even  "absolute"  tights 
have  the  limits  that  inhere  in  their  own  defini- 
tions; the  most  absolutist  view  of  free  speech 
must  begin  by  defining  what  "free  speech"  con- 
sists in.  No  one  would  argue,  for  example,  that 
the  "free  speech"  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment includes  mere  personal  slander,  or  fraudu- 
lent oral  misrepresentation  of  goods  offered  for 
sale,  or  perjury  on  the  witness  stand,  or  inten- 
tionally giving  the  wrong  directions  to  a  fire 
truck.  In  a  close  case,  the  process  of  defining 
"free  sjx^ech"  involves  the  weighing  of  compet- 
ing public  and  private  interests,  for  a  reasonable 
construction  of  any  legal  language,  including  the 
language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  a  construction 
that  leads  to  a  result  that  is,  at  least,  not  absurd. 
May  one  not  infer  that  enforcement  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  guarantees  is  necessarily  a  process  not 
of  giving  effect  to  "absolutes"  but  of  balancing 
asserted  claims  to  freedom  against  those  claims 
of  public  interest  that  motivate  the  curtailment 
of   freedom? 

Secondly,  even  if  the  definition  problem  is 
somehow  gotten  around,  is  Mr.  Justice  Black  not 
asking  for  the  impossible  when  he  claims  "abso- 
lute" status  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees? 
Can  any  claim  be  so  sacrosanct  that  it  will  never 
yield  to  competing  claims  of  public  order  or 
private  equity? 

These  questions  touch  real  difficulties.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  before  we 
decide  that  Mr.  Justice  Black  went  wholly  wrong, 
or  even  that  there  is  not  significant  wisdom  in 
his  contentions. 

THE     PECULIAR     ISSUE 

LET  us  consider  first  the  point  that  even 
"absolute"  rights  must  be  defined,  and  that 
some  kind  of  "balancing'.'  is  an  inevitable  part 
of  arriving  at  even  so  much  as  a  definition  of  the 
freedom  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
may  be  rather  strikingly  illustrated  by  reference 
back  to  the  Feiner  case.  Suppose  that  when  this 
case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  it  had  already 
been  settled  law,  beyond  hope  of  reversal,  that 
the  freedom  of  speech  granted  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  an  "absolute,"  yielding  to  no  com- 
peting claims.  But  suppose  at  the  same  time 
that   it   had   never   been   decided    whether   the 


penalization  of  such  .1  speech  as  Feiner's,  de- 
livered under  such  conditions,  came,  as  a  matter 
ol  constitutional  construction,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment  phrase,  "abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech."  Two  things  would  clearly 
be  true.  First,  the  principle  thai  free  speech  is 
an  "absolute"  could  casil\  he  left  quite  intact, 
and  Feiner  jailed  none  the  less,  if  the  judicial 
holding  were  to  be  that  Feiner's  actions  did  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  "free  speech"  or 
that  the  actions  of  the  police  and  of  the  state 
did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"abridge."  (It  could  be  contended,  just  to  take 
the  last  point,  that  free  speech  is  not  "abridged" 
when  spce<  h  is  suppressed  for  some  reason  having 
to  do  with  public  order.)  Secondly,  no  sensible 
solution  to  this  problem  of  definition  could  he 
reached  without  placing  in  some  kind  of  con- 
frontation the  interest  in  free  expression  and  the 
interest  in  public  order. 

This  example  may  seem  to  clinch  the  case  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  "balancing"  of  com- 
peting interests,  rather  than  "absolute"  right,  is 
what  is  involved  in  Bill  of  Rights  cases,  for  it 
shows  that  "balancing"  would  in  some  sense  be 
involved  even  if  one  tried  to  take  the  "absolutist" 
view.  But  doesn't  it  prove  (or  at  least  suggest) 
too  much,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
object  to  Mr.  Justice  Black's  thesis?  For  if  the 
Feiner  case  could  be  decided  against  Feiner  even 
on  the  "absolute"  theory,  doesn't  one  begin  to 
wonder  whether  it  really  makes  any  difference 
whether  we  talk  about  "absolutes"  or  "balanc- 
ing"? 

And  the  curious  fact  is  that,  in  the  purely 
logical  sense,  it  doesn't.  The  issue  between  Mr. 
Justice  Black  and  his  adversaries  is  a  peculiar 
one.  He  may,  as  a  matter  of  logic  alone,  be 
making  a  rather  vacuous  assertion  (if  you  read 
him  with  great  literalness)  when  he  insists  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  are  "absolutes." 
since  every  bit  of  "balancing"  that  could  possibly 
enter  into  the  qualification  of  these  rights  can 
enter  just  ;is  well  into  their  definition  as  into  a 
process  of  denying  them  "absolute"  force  after 
they  are  defined.  But  those  who  insist  that  these 
guarantees  are  not  "absolutes"  are  themselves  in 
just  the  same  position,  and  for  just  the  same 
reason.  All  of  their  "balancing"  might  just  as 
well  be  relegated  to  the  stage  at  which  rights  are 
defined;  the  right  as  defined  could  then  be  en- 
forced as  an  "absolute."  It  might  therefore  seem 
that  nothing  of  substance  is  really  at  issue  in  this 
controversy  over  whether  the  guarantees  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  or  are  not  to  be  called  "abso- 
lutes."  As  Horace  Walpole  said  of  the  dismissal 
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of  a  Methodist  lady-in-waiting  lor  her  refusal  to 
play  cards  at  court  on  Sunday,  it  is  absurd  to 
refuse  it,  and  absurd  to  insist  upon  it. 

Or  is  it?  Both  sides  are  fighting  hard  about 
this  question.  Maybe  it  is  overhasty  to  conclude 
that  nothing  is  at  stake.  Let's  take  it  down  to 
common  life.  There  are  two  fathers.  One  says, 
"My  children  have  an  absolute  right  to  my 
presence  and  help."  The  other  says.  "Few  per- 
sonal problems  call  for  so  much  delicate  balanc- 
ing as  the  process  of  deciding,  from  day  to  day, 
just  how  much  my  children  are  to  have  of  my 
presence  and  help,  as  against  other  claims  on  my 
time  and  energy."  The  first  man.  if  pressed, 
would  have  to  admit  that  he  could  not  be  with 
his  children  all  the  time,  or  help  them  in  every 
imaginable  way,  and  even  that  it  might  not  be  a 
good  thing  if  he  could.  He  would  admit,  more- 
over—as a  logical  consequence  of  this  practical 
admission— that  he  must  first  define  his  rather 
vague  terms,  before  he  can  make  out  the  contours 
of  his  obligation  to  his  children,  and  that  this 
definitional  process  can  involve  some  pretty 
delicate  balancing.  The  second  man.  these  ad- 
missions made,  would  of  course  have  to  sav.  "All 
right,  you  may  call  your  obligation  'absolute'  if 
you  like,  since  in  defining  it  you  go  through 
the  same  sort  of  balancing  process  as  I  do  when 
I  weigh  my  obligations  to  mv  children  against 
competing  claims."   Nothing  is  left  at  issue. 

But  which  one  would  you  bet  on  foi  i>eing  at 
home  the  most  evenings,  when  the  hour  rolls 
around  for  the  bedtime  ritual? 


WHAT     IS 

REALLY       AT      STAKE? 

WHERE  battle  is  joined  about  a  form  of 
expression,  and  where  logical  analysis 
seems  to  show  that  the  same  result  can  be 
reached  whether  the  controverted  form  of  ex- 
pression is  used  or  not,  it  is  a  safe  conjecture  that 
what  is  really  on  the  scale  is  attitude.  Attitude  is 
what  is  at  stake  between  Mr.  Justice  Black  and 
his  adversaries.  On  the  whole  it  seems  clear- 
though  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not  necessarilv 
true  in  every  case,  and  is  demonstrably  untrue 
in  some  cases— that  the  man  who  prefers  to  look 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees,  once  thc\  are 
defined,  as  "absolutes"  will  see  them  as  more 
broadly  defined  aid  enforce  them  with  more 
resolution  than  will  the  man  who  prefers  to 
stress  their  character  as  invitations  to  start 
"balancing." 

It  is   not  hard   to  sec  why    this   difference    in 
attitude  has  been  symbolized  in  this  seemingly 


verbal  debate.  "Balancing'  —for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  definition  of  a  right  thence- 
forward to  be  enforced  "absolutely"— has  a 
tendency  to  stop  somewhere:  mere  "balancing" 
as  such  has  no  tendency  to  stop  am  where.  This 
is  put  forward  as  a  psychological  and  not  as  a 
logical  formulation,  and  the  reader  must  judge 
for  himself  of  its  plausibility.  But  it  becomes 
more  plausible  when  you  reflect  that,  as  the 
"definition"  of  a  right  is  made  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  reference  to  countervailing  con- 
siderations, it  takes  on  a  strained  and  unnatural 
flavor,  outraging  the  common  usages  of  language. 
If  a  man  hires  a  hall,  decently  advertises  his 
speech  on  birth  control,  and  begins  to  deliver  it 
in  moderate  tones  and  without  obscenin  or 
epithet,  it  is  psychologically  difficult,  though  not 
logically  impossible,  to  say  that  what  he  is  doing 
is  not  the  exercise  of  "free  speech"  just  because 
some  people  in  town  are  upset  about  it.  and  may 
even  heckle.  It  is  much  easier,  if  you  want  to 
stop  him.  to  sav  that  his  "interest"  in  free  speech 
must  be  "balanced"  against  the  "interest"  of  the 
community  in  peace  and  order.  As  a  matter  of 
attitude,  the  language  of  "balancing"  is  apt  lan- 
guage, easily  conformable  language,  for  the  job 
of  cutting  down  to  what  somebod\  thinks  is 
comfortable  size  the  claims  to  a  sometimes  awk- 
ward human  freedom  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
set  out  to  protect. 

WHERE     CONGRESS     COMES     IN 

THERE  is  at  stake  here  too  a  matter  of 
attitude  regarding  the  proper  respective 
functions  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  government. 

The  business  of  construing  the  language  used 
in  the  Constitution  is  an  anciently  established 
judicial  function,  of  a  piece  with  the  general 
judicial  function  of  construing  other  legal  lan- 
guage. Such  balancing  as  enters  natural!)  into 
this  process  is  therefore  with  entire  propriety  to 
be  committed  to  the  courts.  The  general  balancing 
of  policy  factors  is  on  the  other  hand  a  traditional 
legislative  responsibility.  To  insist  that  such 
"balancing"  be  done  at  the  stage  of  definition— 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  upshot  of  the 
"absolutist"  position— is  thus  tantamount  to  in- 
sisting that  the  Court  accept  responsibilitv  as 
interpreter  and  protector  of  the  constitutional 
tights  of  its  suitors,  and  that  it  take  a  firm  stand 
in  enforcing  those  rights.  To  insist  upon  gen- 
eralizing the  "balancing"  process,  and  extending 
it  beyond  the  stage  of  definition,  will  tend  to 
force   the  Court   to  abdicate   its   protective  role, 
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under  the  guise  oi  deference  to  the  legislative 
hi  .null. 

Judicial  balancing,  for  purposes  ol  defining  a 
constitutional  right,  ma)  diffei  in  kind  from  the 
son  ol  general  "balancing"  traditionally  referred 
io  the  legislative  branch  1  he  judicial  tradition, 
|..i  example,  would  direct  itself,  much  more  na- 
turally ih. in  would  tlit  legislative,  to  historical 
materials— not  merely  n>  discover  the  precise 
!ocus  of  the  productive  language  of  the  Hill  <>l 
Rights,  hut  io  ascertain  its  thrust,  its  deep  and 
enduring  implications.  The  judicial  tradition. 
moreover,  has  lew  mechanisms,  and  these  un- 
easil)  used,  lor  surrendering  authoritatively 
stated  principles  to  mere  arguments  of  present 
convenience.  The  emphasis  on  "balancing"  is  in 
practice  antithetical  to  the  original  understand- 
ing so  death  si. ited  1>\  Madison,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Black: 

If  the)  [tin  Bill  of  Rights  Amendments]  arc 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  independ- 
ent tribunals  of  justice  will  consider  them- 
selves in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guardians  of 
those  rights;  they  will  be  an  impenetrable 
bulwark  against  any  assumption  of  power  in 
the  Legislative  or  Executive;  they  will  he 
naturally  led  to  resist  every  encroachment 
upon  rights  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  declaration  of  rights. 

THE     RIGHT 

NOT     TO     BE     TORTURED 

IN  addition  to  the  several  questions  raised  in 
the  process  of  defining  rights,  we  have  seen 
that  a  second  major  question  may  he  pressed 
against  Mr.  Justice  Black:  whether  any  light, 
however  defined,  can  really  be  "absolute."  To 
discuss  the  question,  we  must  assume  that  there 
are  some  rights  firmly  included  within  the  Bill  of 
Rights  provisions.  This  may  seem  to  clash  with 
the  logic  of  the  argument  just  made:  that  if  the 
process  of  defining  the  right  may  include  any 
amount  of  "balancing,"  then  any  given  set  of 
facts  can  he  "balanced"  out  of  the  definition. 
But,  as  suggested  above,  there  is  a  point  at  whic  h 
this  becomes  psychologically  infeasible.  If  the 
man  who  hired  the  hall  in  the  last  example  is  to 
he  fetched  off  the  platform  and  imprisoned,  this 
action,  as  a  matter  at  least  of  rhetoric,  must  he 
justified  on  the  ground  that  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  abridging  his  freedom  of  speech, 
rather  than  on  the  ground  that  his  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  being  abridged  at  all.  The  question 
thus  arises  whether  the  right  to  enjoy  something 
which  in  practice  we  all  would  refer  to  as  Iree- 


dom  ol  speech  or  freedom  ol   religion  or  jury 
trial,  is  ,m  "absolute,"  or  whethei  ii  is  subject  to 

being   "Ii.iI.iik  ed"   out    ol    the   pic  tine. 

Here  again  we  must  begin  1>\  conceding  that, 
taken  literally,  Mr.  Justice  Hl.uk  is  wrong.  No 
right,  howevei  defined,  ever  turns  out  to  be 
realh  "absolute,"  if  you  think  about  it  long 
enough,  lake  torture.  General  immunity  Erom 
being  tortured  is  something  all  of  us  would  re- 
paid .is  an  essential  of  civilized  life.  We  might 
carelessly  refer  to  it  as  an  "absolute."  But  what 
if  an  atom  bomb  were  ticking  somewhere  in  the 
city,  and  the  loads  were  closed  and  the  trains 
were  not  running,  and  the  man  who  knew  where 
the  bomb  was  hidden  sat  grinning  and  silent  in  a 
chair  at  the  eountrv  police  station  twenty  miles 
away?  Could  the  "absolute  right"  not  to  be 
toi  tuicd  really  prevail? 

Bui  again  let's  not  be  too  hasty.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  addicted  both  to  accuracy  and  to 
veracity,  said  in  substance  that  if  one  stood  be- 
fore a  great  orchard  and  remarked,  "There  is  no 
fruit  in  that  orchard,"  and  there  came  "a  poring 
man"  who  found  two  apples  and  three  pears,  the 
first  speaker  would  be  right  in  dismissing  the 
objection  with  laughter.  The  great  Cham  was 
invoking  (though  not  sub  eo  nomine)  the 
mathematical  concept  of  "orders  of  magnitude"— 
the  concept  of  quantities  so  small  in  relation  to 
other  quantities  that  changes  within  the  smaller 
order  of  magnitude  in  effect  make  no  difference 
in  the  larger  order  of  magnitude. 

Torture  is  again  a  good  example.  The  right 
not  to  he  tortured  cannot,  literally,  be  an  "abso- 
lute." But  is  it  not  equally  true,  and  much  more 
importantly  true,  that  the  right  not  to  be  tor- 
tured is  entirely  unsuitable  for  "balancing" 
against  competing  considerations  of  convenience, 
comfort,  and  safety,  as  we  "balance"  such  con- 
siderations in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  with  a 
view  to  setting  the  course  of  prudence?  "Absolute 
right"  is  literally  incorrect  when  it  comes  to 
torture:  there  arc  two  apples  and  three  pears  in 
that  orchard.  "Balancing"  is  literally  correct 
when  it  comes  to  torture;  the  two  apples  and 
three  pears  really  are  there.  But  which  of  these 
expressions— the  "correct"  or  the  "incorrect"— 
most  faithfully  approximates  and  renders  the  at- 
titudes and  probable  actions  of  most  decent 
people  when  it  comes  to  torture?  And  what 
suspicion  would  we  form  if  a  man  kept  insisting, 
in  season  and  out,  that  the  right  not  to  be  tor- 
tured was  not  an  "absolute,"  but  only  the  subject 
matter  lor  "balancing"? 

The  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Justice  Black's  address 
is  between  two  ways  of  looking  on  the  judicial 
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function  in  Bill  of  Rights  cases.  In  formal  logic, 
the  "balancing"  and  the  "absolute"  positions  can 
be  rendered  as  identical.  The  issue  must  there- 
fore be  which  of  them  most  naturally,  in  com- 
mon understanding,  suggests  the  form  which  we 
would  wish  the  judicial  process  in  such  cases  to 
take.  Stressing  of  the  "balancing"  terminology 
tends  both  to  create  an  endless  series  of  success- 
ful objections,  on  grounds  of  policy,  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  freedoms,  and 
to  inhibit  the  Court  from  interfering  with  legisla- 
tive judgments  in  this  field.  The  "absolutist" 
view,  taken  sensibly,  would  tend  to  carve  out 
large  areas  of  personal  freedom  to  be  enjoyed 
without  regard  to  transient  legislative  views  on 
the  pressing  necessity  of  shutting  people  up,  or 
making  them  worship  alike,  or  jailing  them  after 
a  short-cut  trial.  One  can  understand  the  appeal 
of  the  latter  alternative  to  Mr.  Justice  Black  and 
to  others  who  are  convinced  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  meant  to  have  vastly  important  ef- 
fects not  always  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
moment;  and  who  are  also  convinced  that  these 
effects  should  take  place  (as  is  lucidly  clear  on 
the  face  of  the  text)  by  means  of  comprehensive 
prohibitions— real,  binding  prohibitions— on  the 
legislative  branch. 

WHERE     DO     WE 
WISH      TO      BE      LED? 

IT  MAY  be  argued  that  Mr.  Justice  Black's 
thesis  is  misleading,  since  some  sort  of  "balanc- 
ing" must  be  a  part  of  the  judicial  process  in  Bill 
of  Rights  cases,  as  in  all  other  cases.  But  in  this 
context  the  choice  of  expression,  as  we  have  seen, 
involves  more  than  scientific  accuracy;  before  we 
decide  which  view  is  the  more  "misleading"  we 
must  decide  where  we  want  to  be  led,  and  where 
the  Bill  of  Rights  seeks  to  lead  us.  If  we  believe 
that  crucially  important  decisions  were  fixedly 
made  by  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  then 
it  is  highly  misleading  to  speak  of  the  Court's 
task  in  this  field  as  merely  one  of  "balancing 
interests";  for  the  outcome  of  the  balancing 
process  must  be  taken  already  to  have  been 
settled,  in  vast  and  important  areas.  The  "balanc- 
ing" approach  suggests  that  the  "interest"  in  free 
speech,  for  example,  must  "compete"  in  court 
on  pretty  equal  terms  with  other  "interests"— 
without  clear  benent  of  superior  status  as  a 
fundamental  "touchstone"  for  judges.  What, 
then,  happened  when  the  First  Amendment  was 
adopted?  The  "balancing"  approach  contains  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 

And  that  approach  is  also  highly  misleading 


if  our  goal  is  a  vigorous  judicial  guarding  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  if  its  guarantees  are  to  be— as 
Jefferson  and  Madison  thought  they  would  be- 
real  legal  rights,  enforceable  in  court.  The  view 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights  case  as  no  more  than  a  gen- 
eral invitation  to  "balance  interests'  strongly 
suggests  that  all  the  issues  should  be  remitted 
to  the  legislative  forum,  where  mere  "interests." 
as  opposed  to  legal  rights,  are  customarily 
"balanced." 

Mr.  Justice  Black  is  an  experienced  judge  with 
a  long  head.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
him  quite  aware  that  a  sort  of  "balancing"  enters 
into  the  process  of  defining  each  of  the  rights  he 
regards  as  "absolute."  and  that  even  after  the 
definition  is  reached  it  would  outrage  common 
sense  to  say  that  under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances may  the  right  be  violated.  In  insisting 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  embodies  "absolutes," 
Justice  Black  may  very  well  be  insisting  on  two 
things: 

(1)  That  the  ordinary  "balancing"  which  takes 
place  in  Bill  of  Rights  cases  must  take  place  in 
the  process  of  defining  the  rights,  so  that  a 
lawyer  or  a  judge  who  proposes,  for  example,  to 
put  a  man  in  jail  for  speaking  in  public  on 
politics  will  have  to  say,  "What  we  are  doing  is 
not  an  abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech:  it  is 
something  else"— and  offer  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion that  can  be  swallowed  by  people  who 
speak  standard  English. 

(2)  That  the  justifications  which  are  put  for- 
ward for  infringing  these  rights,  as  defined, 
should  be  disregarded  unless  they  rise  not  merely 
to  a  higher  degree  but  to  an  altogether  different 
order  of  magnitude  from  the  sort  of  miscellane- 
ous prudential  considerations  which  are  ordi- 
narily referred  to  when  we  speak  of  "balancing" 
equities  and  conveniences. 

There  are  no  absolutes,  not  even  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  word  "absolute"  when  it  is  used 
by  a  sensible  man.  To  claim  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  freedoms  an  absolute  status  in  imagined 
chemical  purity  would  in  the  end  be  meaningless. 
To  claim  this  status  for  them,  in  the  practical 
sense  in  which  chemicals  labeled  "chemically 
pure"  are  "pure."  is  not  meaningless.  If  some- 
thing like  Justice  Black's  intent  is  captured  here, 
then  he  has  called  for  a  feasible  program  of 
thought  and  action.  And  it  is  a  program  which 
would  revive,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  old  Ameri- 
can faith  that  our  Bill  of  Rights  embodies  not 
(as  has  actually  been  suggested!)  mere  admoni- 
tion, but  tough  living  law— law  that  will  listen  to 
reason  a  long  time,  but  that  will,  in  the  end, 
inexorably  assert  a  reason  of  its  own. 

Harper's  Magazine,  February  1961 


CYNIC 


You  can  tell  him  by  his  favorite  food— sour  grapes.  According  to  the  cynic, 
there's  an  opportunist  in  every  public  office,  an  Elmer  Gantry  in  every  pulpit,  a  racketeer  in 
every  union  local.  No  worthy  cause  can  possibly  succeed,  he  believes,  because  the  world  is 
full  of  schemers.  A  master  of  the  negative,  a  veteran  wet  blanket,  he  dampens  dedication, 
chills  initiative.  And  while  the  cynic  sits  and  grumbles,  doctors  answer  midnight  calls  .  .  . 
artists  create  works  with  more  concern  for  art  than  applause  .  .  .  school  teachers  help 
their  students,  not  their  bank  accounts,  grow.  Where  would  America  be  today  if  the  cynic's 
view  had  always  prevailed?  Human  advancement  proves  that  people  can,  and  usually  do, 
work  together  for  the  common  good.  In  this  nuclear  age,  is  there  any  other  choice? 

P.S.  The  amazing  growth  of  nationwide  is  clear  testimony 
to  the  power  of  new  ideas  —  and  to  the  strength  of  cooper- 
ative effort.  Founded  by  a  few  midwest  families  in  1926, 
nationwide  has  grown  and  prospered  —  largely  through  the 
active  involvement  of  its  policyholders  in  their  company's  affairs. 

Nationwide  Mutual  Ins.  Co. /Nationwide  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co. /Nationwide  Life  Ins.  Co    Home  Office:  Columbus,  0. 
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These  4  limbered  Norman  Inns  are  worth  the  trip  to  France. 


Hoslellerie  Cuillaume  le  Conquerani  in  Dives -sur-Mer. 

This  inn  is  right  out  of  a  French  fable.  Its  towering  gateway 
opens  to  a  courtyard  crowded  with  old.  ornate  fountains  and 
amusing  statues.  You'll  dine,  as  William  the  Conqueror  did, 
in  an  11th  Century  banquet  hall,  its  roof  heav)  with  carving. 
its  roaring  fires  crusting  an  appled  pig.  Sip  the  night  away 
on  friendly  Calvados,  or  slip  off  to  a  fabulous  room  once  slept 
in  by  the  elder  Dumas.  And  such  a  room,  breakfast  and  dinner 
will  cost  only  So  — complete. 


Hotel  de  la  Couronne  in  Rouen.  The  oldest  inn  in  France, 
this  is  a  beautiful  example  of  14th  Century  architecture.  Its 
walls  are  crisscrossed  with  smoky  timber.  Its  windows  open 
to  Joan  of  Arcs  tragic  square.  And  its  kitchen  is  superb.  There 
are  no  rooms  at  the  inn  but  you  can  spend  a  memorable  eve- 
ning over  the  delicate  Pate  de  Caneton  de  Rouen,  the  local 
fillet  of  Saint  Pierre  smothered  in  Norman  Hollandaise,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coquellet  from  the  friendly  fireplace  and  finally, 
a  great  cheese.  Price:  just  $2,  price-fixed. 


ret  me  most  expensive  ctiarges  only  $o.ou  a  day,  complete: 


Auberge  Saint-Maclou  in  Rouen.  Deep  in  the  artists  quar- 
ter of  Rouen,  clown  an  old  brick  street,  you'll  find  this  auberge. 
Tiny,  simple,  inexpensive,  it's  one  of  the  finds  in  France.  The 
first  floor  is  terraced  in  ancient  red  tile.  Old  stone  walls,  primi- 
tive antiques,  apple  green  goblets  and  a  riot  of  flowered 
Norman  pottery  will  put  you  in  the  mood  for  the  good,  rich, 
cream-and-butter  cooking.  You  can  have  a  delicious  dinner 
here  for  $1.50,  price-fixed.  And  a  simple*  but  immaculate 
room  with  modern  conveniences  for  $2.25. 


Vuberge  tin  Vieux-Puits  in  Pont-Audemer. If  you're  mad 

for  French  Provincial  collector's  items.  Heaven  wails  in  Pont- 
Audemer.  This  auberge  was  converted  from  a  tannery  into  an 
inn  decades  ago.  It  has  all  its  original  charm  and  one  of 
France's  most  colorful  antique  collections.  Exciting  as  the 
menu  is.  it's  bard  to  keep  your  eyes  off  the 
pewter  and  brass.  But  you'll  enjo)  gr<  il 
Norman  cooking  here  for  $3.50  a  la  carte, 
and  a  fine  room  with  a  shower  lor  a  mere  S4. 


xciung  as  me 
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PARLEZ-VOUS    AND 
WESTPORT,    TOO! 


The  question  toda)  is:  \\  h)  did  the  man 
from  Berlitz  commute  nightl)  to  Westport, 
(jinn.,  when  he  lived  in  Newark,  Y  J.? 
At  first  glance  it  would  seem  thai  he  was 
taking  the  long  ua\  home,  hut  once  you 
know  the  facts,  there's  a  very  simple  ex- 
planation. It  involves  his  traveling  com- 
panion, the  gentleman  in  the  black  derby, 
( iounsellor  "X." 

It  seems  that  the  Counsellor  (legal ethics 
prevent  using  his  real  name)  is  an  expert 
in  a  highl)  specialized  law  field.  \n  impor- 
tant client  insisted  that  he  handle  a  dilli- 
cult  case  in  France.  His  own  experience 
and  the  ad\  ice  ol  his  colleagues  com  inced 
him  that  speaking  to  a  judge  and  jury 
through  an  interpreter  would  weaken  his 
case.  (  The  embarassed  barrister  couldn't 
tell  a  tort  from  a  demurrer  in  French.)  Rut 
and  how   was   he  going  to  find  the 


time  to  learn  a  new  language?  Berlitz  sug- 
gested  a  solution  and  it  went  like  tin-: 
Ever)  night,  for  the  l'_>  months  until  the 
trial,  a  Berlitz  instructor  would  ride  home 
with  him  —  and  the  lawyer  would  learn  to 
speak  French  while  the)  commuted  on 
the  5:25. 

Tin1  rest  i-  history.  l'_  months  later  our 
legal  friend  Hew  to  France,  perfectl)  able 
to  communicate  with  judge,  jury,  wit- 
nesses and  even  the  concierge  in  his 
Bordeaux  hotel.  He  conducted  the  entire 
case  in  French,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  courtroom,  and  won  his  client  enough 
franc-  to  pave  the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  foregoing  (believe  it  or  not)  is  an 
actual  language  problem  that  Berlitz 
solved.  We  hope  it  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  whatever  your  language  needs  are. 
Berlitz  can  help  you.  Private  Berlitz  in- 
struction makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
arrange  a  schedule  to  suit  your  conven- 
ience. ^  mi  can  use  lunchtime,  pre-business 
hour-,  alter  business  hours  and  even 
traveline-to-or-from-business   time.   \ou 


can  plan  business  trip-  or  take  time  out  for 
vacations  and  Berlitz  will  accommodate 
you.  In  our  schools,  in  homes,  in  offices, 
in  the  Venezuelan  jungles,  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Indonesia.  Berlitz  instructors  have' 
taught  10H  million  people  to  speak  over 
50  different  languages.  There  are  211 
Berlitz  Schools  in  leading  cities  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world.  The  local 
Berlitz  Director  can  tailor  a  program  of 
Berlitz  instruction  to  your  specific  needs. 
(Whether  you  ride  the  6:09  to  Khartoum 
.  .  .  the  1:51  to  Stoke  Poges  ...  or  the 
5:2"i  tn  Westport  —  he'll  do  his  best  for 
you.  \nd.  be  know-  how  to  read  the  local 
timetable — even  il  it's  written  in  English!) 


FOR      BUSINESS      OR      PLEASURE, 
PEOPLE    WHO     GO     PLACES     GO    TO 
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BRUNO  WALTER 

The  Working  Musician  of  Beverly  Hills 


Now  eighty-four,  the  grand  old  man  of  the 

podium,   a    resident   of   California  ami   a    citizen 

of  the  world,  goes  right  on  making  the  music 

of    liis    youth    leap    across    oceans    and    continents. 

HE  I  S  a  very  old  man  ;i  very  long  way 
from  home.  No  one  no(  of  his  generation 
can  even  imagine  the  dimensions  of  the  gap 
which  separates  the  Berlin  of  his  adolescence, 
sevent)  years  ago,  from  the  curving,  palm-lined 
streets  of  Beverly  Hills,  when  Bruno  Walter  lives 
and  works  today.  Yet  there  are  moments  in  every 
performance  he  conducts  when  the  Middle  Eu- 
rope  of  two  and  three  generations  ago  becomes  a 
perfectly  plausible  element  in  the  aggressive 
modernity  of  the  California  here-and-now. 

At  eighty-four,  Walter  is  still  completely  a 
working  musician.  He  goes  to  New  York  in  the 
spring  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic .  as  he  has  for 
some  part  of  almost  every  season  since  1027;  last 
veai  he  moved  on  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
musical  director  of  the  opera  and  orchestra  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  to  participate  in  the 
celebrations  surrounding  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  his  great  mentor  Gustav  Mahler.  And  in 
California,  two  or  three  days  a  week  several 
months  a  year,  he  tides  from  his  house  to  the 
stuccoed  auditorium  of  an  American  Legion  hall 
in  Hollywood,  to  play  for  recording  engineers 
and  eventually  for  a  world-wide  audience  the 
German  music  he  learned  as  a  German  child, 
pacing  I'ntei  den  Linden  to  and  from  his  lessons. 
counting  heats  separate!)  for  his  left  foot  and  his 
right   foot  as  he  walked. 

Though  Walter  lives  with  the  effects  of  a  bad 
heart  attack,  his  appearance  is  that  of  a  man 
just  entering  old  age.  His  jaw  is  firm,  and  the 
cheeks  are  full  beneath  his  majestically  high 
cheekbones.  His  hair  is  gray,  but  he  still  has  a 
good  mane  of  it,  and  his  expressive  eyebrows  are 


black.  He  stands  erect,  as  a  conductor  musl 
(especially  a  conductor  ol  barel)  average  height), 
and  his  shoulders  arc  still  squared-off,  except  in 
occasional  moments  of  despondency.  He  is  stout 
in  a  middle-aged  way.  His  walk  is  slow  and 
careful,  and  coming  clown  a  theatre  runway  he 
accepts  someone's  hand  on  his  elbow  to  help  him 
on.  He  climbs  a  podium  unaided,  however,  and 
rather  briskly— and  the  eye  he  turns  on  his  or- 
chestra still  shows  that  steely  brightness  behind 
the  gentle  friendship  which  has  always  been  his 
personal  and  natural  technique  for  approaching 
and  controlling  ok  hestras.  He  does  not  sit  while 
conducting;  even  at  a  rehearsal  for  a  recording, 
he  stands  firmly  in  crepe-soled,  cloth-lopped 
California  shoes,  leaning  back  against  a  con- 
venient stool  when  all  is  going  well  and  he  can 
enjoy  the  music. 

"Walter  is  as  cheerful  as  a  man  can  be  about 
his  great  age.  sensible  of  its  advantages  as  well  as 
its  handicaps.  Like  many  conductors,  he  owns 
his  own  set  of  orchestral  parts  for  the  pieces  he 
plavs  most  often,  and  the  markings  on  these 
scores,  instructions  far  beyond  the  mere  "notes- 
as-written,"  offer  the  wisdom  of  do/ens  upon 
do/ens  of  performances.  These  scores  are  Walter's 
treasures;  they  prove  points  which  younger  men 
an  still  in  the  process  of  discovering.  "I  myself 
have  marked  the  bowings  for  the  violins— what 
comes  up  bow  and  down  bow,"  he  savs  with  the 
aii  of  a  diamond  cutter  speaking  of  a  finished 
jewel. 

The  jerking  beats  with  which  Walter  draws 
lull  power  from  an  orchestra  are  all  the  more 
imperative  for  the  effort  which  has  gone  into 
them.  He  still  has  an  astonishingly  good  singing 
voice,  smack  on  pitch  without  quaver  or  croak, 
which  enables  him  to  convey  phrasing  to  his  men 
in  the  most  direct  and  useful  way.  "No,  my 
friend,"  he  says  gently  to  a  man  who  has  played 
a  phrase  incorrectly,  and  the  man  is  flattered 
to   be    Bruno    Walter's    friend.     "No,    my    good 
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friend."  he  s.t\s  when  the  error  is  repeated,  and 
the  man  will  strain  his  guts  to  do  whatever  is 
wanted  b\  so  venerable  yet  patient  a  leader.  Re- 
nin kabl\.  Walter  can  afford  to  be  patient— there 
ns  to  be  some  medicine  for  him  in  standing 
on  a  podium,  sheathed  in  his  conductor's  black 
tunic  which  buttons  at  the  wrists  and  two  dozen 
times  up  the  front.  Even  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
after  three  vigorous  hours  in  the  studio,  his  work 
with  the  men  shows  no  color  of  fatigue. 

Inevitably,  there  are  moments  when  Walter 
feels  something  has  escaped  his  control—when, 
for  example,  he  is  unhappy  about  a  "take"  at  a 
session  and  does  not  know  preciselv  what  went 
wrong.  "Perhaps  it  is  my  fault."  he  said  miserably 
after  listening  to  a  rather  dragged-out  prelimi- 
nary take  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Brahms 
"Tliird  Sxmphony.  "It  may  be  that  I  am  tired.  It 
mav  be  that  I  am  not  well  and  scared.  But  it  is 
all  too  slow."  He  contemplated  his  own  remark 
for  a  while,  gave  back  to  his  companion  (a  gray- 
haired  German  lady  once  an  opera  singer)  the 
plastic  cup  of  orange  juice  she  had  offered  him 
on  his  arrival  in  the  listening  room,  and  then 
returned  to  the  hall,  slowlv.  on  the  lady's  arm.  to 
do  it  again— in  a  much  more  lively  manner. 

"Between  the  first  take  and  the  second  take." 
■~a\s  a  Columbia  Records  man  who  has  often 
worked  with  Walter,  "he  sheds  ten  years."  In 
fact,  of  course,  he  sheds  much  more  time  than 
that.  The  world  premiere  of  the  Brahms  Third 
occurred  only  nine  \ears  before  Walter  began 
conducting  professionally.  Today's  young  con- 
ductors regard  something  like  Anton  Webern's 
Six  Pieces  as  contemporary  music,  though  it  was 
written  fifty-four  years  ago.  Chronologically, 
Brahms  is  at  least  as  contemporary  to  Bruno 
Walter  as  Stravinsky  is  to  Leonard  Bernstein. 
The  Brahms  Third  is  the  music  of  his  youth. 

"The  whole  of  music  was  younger  then." 
Walter  says.  "The  music-lover  was  younger.  It 
was  a  time  when  such  things  as  the  Brahms 
D-Minor  Concerto  could  be  written— a  terrific 
piece,  something  the  whole  world  could  take  to 
its  heart.  You  ask  me  how  I  feel  now  and  how  I 
felt  then  when  I  conducted  the  Brahms  Third, 


The  author  of  "Wall  Street:  Men  and  Moi 
and  "Madison  Avenue,  I  .  S.  / ..""  Martin  Mayer  is 
music  and  record  critic  for  "Esquire"  and  has 
written  a  novel  about  the  opera.  "A  I  nice  That 
Fills  the  House."  His  next  hook — based  on  his 
three-year  study  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation— will  be  "The  Schools,"  to  be  published  this 
spring. 


but  you  don't  understand.  You  don't  feel  that 
you  grow  old.  Conducting  it  now.  I  have  the 
same  feelings  I  had  when  I  first  conducted  and 

studied  it.    I  feel  always  still  young." 

HARDER     AND     LOUDER 

OX  E  of  Walter's  favorite  comments  to  new 
acquaintances  brings  forward  the  idea 
that  orchestras  are  essentially  stable:  Time  passes, 
the  personnel  changes,  but  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, for  example,  always  sounds  the  same.  He 
has  described  in  print  his  reaction  to  the  first 
concert  he  ever  heard  played  by  this  part-time 
symphony  orchestra,  whose  members  make  their 
living  playing  in  the  pit  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera.  The  concert  was  in  the  Musikvereinsaal, 
in  1897,  and  as  Walter  listened  he  became  con- 
scious of  a  mvstic  sense  that  he  had  been  in  this 
room,  hearing  this  orchestra,  before:  though  it 
was  his  first  visit  to  Vienna,  he  felt  that  he  had 
come  home.  Later  he  was  permanent  director  of 
this  orchestra,  and  played  piano-and-violin 
sonatas  with  its  concertinas ter,  and  came  to  know 
intimately  the  musical  and  private  personalities 
of  most  of  its  members.  Walter  left  Vienna  in 
1912  and  went  to  Munich  for  the  ten  years  he  con- 
siders the  high  point  of  his  career,  and  then  to 
America  in  the  Hitler  days.  He  met  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  again  in  Edinburgh  in  1947, 
"and."  he  concludes  triumphantly,  "it  was  the 
same  orchestra  I  had  heard  play  for  Mahler  in 
the  Musikvereinsaal   fiftv  years  before!" 

But  Walter  would  be  pained  if  anyone  took 
this  anecdote  too  literally.  There  is  an  institu- 
tional ambiance,  an  attitude,  which  can  survive 
surprising  degrees  of  shock,  but  all  the  details 
will  be  different— indeed.  Walter  is  among  the 
first  to  say  that  "an  orchestra  sounds  ver\  dif- 
ferent under  each  conductor." 

Since  Walter's  youth,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  over-all  quality  of  orchestral  tech- 
nique, and  even  in  the  sounds  of  the  various  in- 
struments. "The  demands  on  orchestral  players 
have  grown  almost  continuously,"  he  says.  "I 
remember  when  the  horn  plavers  were  desperate 
over  what  Wagner  wanted  in  Gotterdammerung. 
Now  they  can  all  pla\  it.  Mahler  and  Strauss 
seemed  to  be  born  with  an  astonishing  knowl- 
edge. The  first  thing  Mahler  wrote  shows  such 
knowledge  of  orchestral  possibilities— and  very 
difficult  Strauss,  like  the  Alpine  Symphony,  is 
still  within  the  range  of  what  an  orchestra  can 
do.  But  even  they  demanded  more  than  their 
orchestras  could  give.  In  Das  Lied  von  der  Erdc, 
Mahler  wrote  a   low   B-flat   for   the  cor  anglais, 
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though  he  knew  the  note  was  not  on  tlic  in- 
sti  ument.  1  le  said.  'Some  da)  the  instrument  will 
be  able  i«>  pla)  it'— and  he  was  right.  Think  of 
what  the  second  violin  player  can  do  today,  or 
the  second  oboe,  or  the  fourth  horn!  All  ihis  is 
new." 

The  added  calls  upon  instrumentalists  have 
involved  power  as  well  as  skill.  Wind  players 
especially  have  been  forced  l>\  the  growth  of 
string  sec  lions  to  make  much  louder  sounds  than 
were  necessar)  before  the  turn  of  the  century— a 
tendenc)  reinforced  b\  the  fact  that,  as  Waller 
puis  it,  "main  musicians  and  conductors  like  this 
feeling  of  power." 

Walter  does  hot  regard  with  unqualified 
pleasure  the  extra  force  now  available  from  the 
winds.  "Think  what  the  flute  has  gained  up  top 
of  the  range."  he  says,  "but  it  lias  losi  in  iis 
beauty,  fean  Paul  wrote  of  'the  moonshine  of 
the  flute.'  Who  would  now  say,  'the  moonshine 
of  the  flute'?"  Approving  a  recording  ol  the 
Schumann  Piano  Concerto.  Waltei  sighed  a  little 
over  a  clarinet  phrase.  "Thai  is  just  a  gentle 
clarinet,"  lie  said.  "But  today  they  all  play 
trumpet." 

THE     ROMANTIC      CENTKH 

WALTER  feels  that  music  is  (or  ought 
to  be)  a  universal  art,  and  that  he  him- 
self is  (or  ought  to  be)  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
"I  do  not  find  Beethoven  outspokenly  German," 
he  sa\s.  "I  find  him  outspokenh  musical.  In  the 
world  of  the  spirit,  there  is  no  nationality.    The 


spun  m.i\   lake  on  a  national  color,  hill 
no  inni  e." 

\s  a  pi  ai  tical  in. n  tei ,  how  ever,  uni- 
versalis is  diliiculi  to  achieve.  Legally, 
for  example,  Walter  is  a  citizen  ol  the 
I  Iniied  States;  intelle<  i  uall)  and  musi- 
cally, lie  niiisi  operate  liom  a  base  in  the 
German  nineteenth  century.  "I  have  ex- 
perienced much,"  Waltei  says.  "But  I 
could  not  think  m\  life  without  Goethe." 
Waltei  feels  thai  "ii  is  important  to 
think  ol  countries  in  their  eternal  as  well 
as  iheir  temporary  nature,  to  look  upon 
histoid  from  the  timeless  point  ol  view. 
When  you  ihink  ol  France,  you  think  of 
feanne  d'Arc.  And  there  is  an  eternal 
America,  represented  In  Lincoln  and 
Washington  and  Emerson.  When  von 
think  of  Germany,  you  think  ol  the  high 
flight  of  German  feelings,  the  high  spir- 
ituality of  German  thought. 

"It  may  be  true."  he  continues, 
warming  to  the  subje<  i.  "thai  onh  a  German  can 
understand  German  Romantic  poetry.  Does  the 
name  Eichendorfl  mean  anything  to  you?  This 
kind  of  Romanticism  is  onh  German  — ii  exists 
only  in  Germany.  And.  do  you  know,  there  arc 
still  people  in  Germany  who  think  Romantic 
thoughts." 

By  the  same  token.  Walter  finds  his  musical 
center  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  at  the 
height  of  the  Romantic  period.  He  recommends 
the  study  of  Clara  S<  humann's  let  lers.  "to  look  at 
this  woi  Id  when  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn 
and  Lis/t  were  young,  and  Clara  was  under  the 
whip  of  her  lather— and  of  Chopin,  before  he 
came  under  the  control  ol  thai  vampire  woman 
[Cecum  Sand]."  This  period  was  also,  of  course, 
the  time  of  the  heroic  piano,  which  was  Walter's 
instrument  as  a  boy,  before  he  heard  von  Billow 
conduct  the  Berlin  Philharmonie  and  Joseph 
Sue  her  conduct  Tristan  at  the  Berlin  Opera,  and 
changed  his  direct  ion.  He  never  abandoned  the 
piano,  and  will  relax  at  it  even  today.  During 
the  height  of  his  career  as  a  conductor,  he  oc- 
casionally played  in  public,  and  even  recorded 
the  D-Minor  Concerto  of  Mozart.  "The  slow 
movement  is  good."  he  said,  thinking  of  the  re- 
cording, "but  otherwise— no.  I  was  too  nervous." 
When  he  had  an  orchestra  and  an  opera  house 
of  his  own.  Walter  was  In  no  means  exclusively 
dedicated  to  German  music.  One  of  his  earliest 
triumphs  was  a  production  of  Verdi's  Hallo  in 
Maschera  in  Vienna  in  1901— a  performance  so 
successful  that  the  Staatsoper  look  it  to  Prague 
on  tour,  "something  unheard-of  in  those  days." 
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He  opened  the  Salzburg  Festival,  which  was 
largely  his  idea,  with  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale, 

an  opera  Wagner  had  particularly  detested  but 
Walter  particularly  loves.  The  intellectual  re- 
spec  lability  of  Verdi  in  the  modern  musical 
world  is  largely  the  result  of  work  done  by 
Walter  and  the  late  Fritz  Busch  in  the  Germany 
of  the  1920s,  and  Walter  likes  to  say  that  "we  are 
all  pupils  of  the  Italians." 

But  neither  French  nor  Russian  music  dis- 
played Walter's  special  qualities  to  advantage, 
and  as  the  years  have  passed  he  has  given  himsell 
more  and  more  to  the  German,  and  especially 
the  Viennese,  tradition.  (This  tradition  does  not, 
for  him.  include  such  Viennoiserie  as  the  oper- 
ettas of  Lehar,  which  he  regards  as  "junk.")  In 
this  area  he  finds  he  has  ever  more  to  say, 
and  it  is  here  that  his  audiences  now  expect  to 
find  him.  The  change  in  these  audiences  over 
the  years  has  given  him  great  pleasure.  He  feels 
that  he  tan  now  take  Mahler  or  Bruckner  with 
him  wherever  he  goes,  even  to  France  and  Italy. 
"I  could  not  have  conducted  a  Bruckner 
symphony  in  London  thiriv  years  ago,"  he  says. 
"On  my  last  trip,  it  was  accepted  as  natural.  In 
this  matter  as  in  others,  the  world  has  grown 
smaller." 

Unlike  main  other  immigres,  Walter  has  made 
little  effort  to  carry  a  German  atmosphere  with 
him  into  his  new  home.  The  comfortable  living:- 
room  of  his  Beverly  Hills  house,  where  he  has 
lived  with  his  daughter  since  the  death  of 
his  wife  fifteen  years  ago,  has  none  of  the 
period  trappings— no  antimacassars,  no  Oriental 
rugs  atop  the  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  no  dark 
overstuffed  comfort— which  lend  a  forlorn 
Gcmiitlichkeit  to  the  homes  ol  so  many  im- 
migrants from  middle-class  Germany.  The  piano 
fills  one  section  of  the  room,  with  Rodin's  bust 
of  Mahler  on  a  pillar  beside  it:  and  the  rest  is 
dominated  by  the  color  television  set  and  the 
two-piece  stereo  phonograph.  The  furniture  is 
nondescript  American.  Both  the  bright,  white- 
walled  dining-room  and  the  even  brighter  library 
(opening  onto  the  swimming  pool)  are  Latin 
rather  than  North  German  in  feeling,  suiting  the 
climate  rather  than  the  inhabitant. 

"I  have  not  forced  myself  to  feel  at  home 
here,"  Waltei  s,i\s.  his  gesture  including  all  the 
semitropical  nonsense  outside  the  window.  "I 
am  at  home  here.  It  was  never  entirely  foreign 
to  me— the  light  reminds  me  <>l  Greece,  the 
Greece  of  Homer,  whom  I  loved  when  a  boy. 
Carmel  is  like  some  of  the  Greek  islands— the 
light,  the  form  of  the  trees,  the  transparence  of 
the  air.   You  cannot  ptit  it  in  words,  you  feel  it." 


All  physical  contrasts  between  Beverly  Hills 
and  his  Get  man  home  seem  unimportant  to 
Walter,  save  one:  'There  is  not  here  what  we  so 
love  in  Germany— dev  Wald,  the  forest.''  Cali- 
fornia has  its  forests,  of  course,  but  the  trees  are 
tall  and  their  spacing  such  that  splatters  of  sun- 
light reach  the  forest  floor.  One  does  not  find 
near  Beverly  Hills  that  dark.  low.  enveloping 
forest  which  has  so  influenced  the  German  spirit, 
from  Diirer  to  the  Brothers  Grimm. 

THE     NATURAL     WAY     OF 

MAKING     MUSIC 

\\  J  H  E  X  the  conductor  Maurice  Abravanel 

W  arrived  in  the  United  States  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  he  complained  to  Bruno  Walter  that 
Europe  had  given  him  little  experience  outside 
an  opera  pit.  so  that  he  was  unprepared  to 
handle  the  largely  symphonic  demands  of  the 
American  musical  scene.  "Walter  looked  at  me' 
as  though  I  had  gone  mad."  Abravanel  recalls. 
"He  said,  'All  music  is  opera'." 

Walter  remembered  the  episode.  "All  music  is 
singing."  he  said.  "The  ideal  is  to  make  the 
orchestra  play  like  singers.  Singing  is  the  funda- 
mental of  making  music— and  if  this  had  been 
recognized  by  everyone  there  would  have  been 
fewer  aberrations.  To  sing  is  the  most  natural 
way  of  making  music,  and  it  is  as  old  as  mankind. 

"This  was  one  of  the  things  that  made  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  such  a  great  orchestra. 
Every  evening  they  sat  in  the  pit  and  heard 
singers— very  often,  very  good  singers— and  it  in- 
fluenced their  playing.  Conductors  here  are 
handicapped  in  that  thev  do  not  do  opera.  Cer- 
tainh  there  should  be  opera  in  a  city  like  Los 
Angeles.  1  am  so  old,  I  have  had  so  much  opera 
in  my  life.  I  cannot  say  I  miss  opera.  But  there 
ate  so  many  great  talents  here,  and  what  can  they 
do"-  Thev  must  go  and  sing  the  worst  trash,  what 
people  tell   them   to  sing. 

"My  very  first  experience  as  a  boy— I  accom- 
panied |ingers,  lieder  recitals.  There  you  learn 
that  you  have  to  take  breath— and  breath-taking 
is  the  enemy  of  precision.  This  idea  of  precision 
in  orchestral  playing  is  very  recent.  It  was  a 
necessary  reaction  to  a  certain  lackadaisical  way 
of  attacking  tasks,  and  Toscanini  in  forward)  g 
it  did  a  wonderful  service.  But  now  precision  has 
Income  an  ideal,  which  is  wrong. 

"Music  must  breathe.  You  must  get  used  to 
that,  and  make  allowances.  It  gives  life  to  the 
singing." 

Behind  the  idea  of  precision  lies  the  notion 
that   exact  execution   of  the  written   notes  will 
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guarantee  fidelity  i<>  the  composer's  music.  1  <>i 
the  young  conductoi  of  today,  born  perhaps  a 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Brahms,  the 
scores  "I  this  mastei  are  hallowed  instructions 
not  to  be  disturbed  1>\  vulgar  hands.  Bui  the 
composers  born  .1  hundred  years  before  Walter 
were  the  fust  evei  to  attempi  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  executants  and  everyone  recognized  that 
Beethoven  and  his  fellows  were  not  masters  ol 
these  matters.  (Even  now.  nobod)  pays  much 
attention  to  Beethoven's  metronome  markings.) 

When  ii  comes  to  contemporary  composers,  no 
conductor  or  performer  takes  theii  directions  so 
literally.  Walter's  neighbor  Artur  Rubinstein, 
for  example,  will  scarcel)  hesitate  abou(  making 
sin. ill  changes  in  .1  de  Falla  piano  piece— he  com- 
missioned ii  from  the  composer,  worked  ii  over 
with  the  compose)  when  ii  was  new,  and  if  time 
demands  certain  alterations  not  apparent  in  their 
conferences,  he  sees  no  reason  to  punish  de  Falla's 
nnisi(  simph  because  its  creator  is  no  longer 
available  for  consultation.  Except  in  extreme 
cases,  of  course,  Walter  will  play  the  nous  the 
composer  wrote:  but  he  refuses  to  regard  com- 
posers' instructions  for  phrasing,  accent,  dynamic 
emphasis,  or  instrumental  balance  as  anything 
more  than  guidelines  to  help  a  conductor  de- 
termine the  intent  of  ihe  musie. 

"When  Brahms  writes,  as  he  often  does, 
fortissimo  for  the  trumpets,"  Walter  says,  "I  must 
make  a  change.  II  the  trumpets  played  fortissimo, 
they  would  beat  the  orchestra  to  pieces.  Mo/art 
does  the  same— but  what  he  means  is,  'Give 
glory!'  I  remember,  I  studied  the  overtures  of 
Weber,  because  I  thought  they  were  very  beauti- 
ful. I  went  to  hear  them,  and  I  heard  nothing 
but  trumpets  and  tympani,  because  the  con- 
ductor followed  Weber's  instructions.  I  thought 
I  must  have  been  wrong,  until  I  conducted  them 
myself.  The  Brahms  Third  is  especially  difficult 
to  perform,  because  his  instrumentation  is  some- 
times in  the  way  of  what  he  wants." 

THE     ANGELIC     MESSAGE 

THIS  is  why  Walter  insists  on  working 
with  the  orchestral  parts  he  has  marked 
himself,  to  clarify  for  the  men  his  own  or  the 
composers'  intentions.  He  feels  no  hesitation 
about  changing  these  parts  as  a  rehearsal  pro- 
ceeds. He  will  stop  the  men  and  say,  "No,  no— is 
not  quite  good,  my  friends.  Do  you  have  a  dot 
on  this?— Is  there  an  accent  marked?— Do  you 
have  a  crescendo  there?— Take  it  out,  take  it  out." 
He  sings  the  phrase  in  question,  then  consults 
his  score  (usually  a  miniature,  pocket-si/e  edition) 


to  determine  a  convenient  place  lor  the  orchestra 
10  pick  up  again.  "Letter  N,  my  friends.  N  for 
Napoleon.  Lettci  \  '  and  the  rehearsal  rc- 
sumes 

Listening  to  the  playback  of  a  take.  Walter 
i.iicK  follows  the  score.  There  an  .1  few  details 
In  heard  in  the  performance  which  he  wishes  to 
.luck  on  playback  ("No!  the  oboe  is  a  trifle  too 
soon'"),  but  generall)  he  will  leave  nit-picking 
to  the  recording  director.  What  interests  Walter 
is  the  over-all  content  ol  the  performance,  the 
extent  to  which  the  sound  as  he  hears  it  cor- 
responds with  the  ideal  sound  in  his  mind.  He 
he. us  time,  sometimes  with  the  cup  of  orange 
juice,  smiles,  crosses  his  legs,  closes  his  eyes.  .  .  . 

Walter's  attitude  toward  recordings  is  more 
positive  than  that  of  most  musicians,  though  he 
is  not  always  delighted  with  the  changes  stereo 
has  wrought  in  studio  conditions.  It  was  always 
tine  in  the  past  that  nobody  in  a  concert  hall  or 
a  recording  studio  could  hear  an  orchestra  so 
well  as  the  conductor  on  the  podium.  Stereo 
recordings,  however,  tend  to  lose  "definition"  un- 
less special  mikes  are  spotted  quite  near  certain 
instruments,  notably  percussion.  Thus  "Walter, 
contented  with  the  sound  his  orchestra  is  making, 
may  be  interrupted  by  the  recording  director's 
voice  over  a  loud-speaker,  saying,  "There's  too 
much  cymbal,  Dr.  Walter." 

To  which  he  can  reply  only,  "It  may  be  so.  it 
may  be  so;  I  cannot  hear  what  you  hear."  Walter 
accepts  such  correction  as  he  accepts  anything 
inevitable,  without  undue  reflection  on  the 
matter.  "But  it  is  pathetic,  when  you  think  of 
it,"  he  said  later,  discussing  questions  of  tech- 
nique. 

Behind  the  rather  sweet  facade,  Walter  has 
always  been  a  rather  tough-minded  fellow,  and 
his  affection  for  record-making  tests  hugely 
on  practical  considerations.  One  of  them  is 
musical.  He  feels  that  he  learns  from  listening 
to  his  own  performances  at  a  time  and  place  far 
removed  from  the  excitement  of  the  musical 
event  itself. 

"I  listen,"  he  says,  "and  then  I  change  it.  the 
next  time.  This  chance  to  listen  again  is  a  great 
contribution  from  recording,  and  we  owe  it  to 
the  engineer."  He  smiles  as  he  savs  it,  remember- 
ing his  lifelong  hatred  of  pi  ee  ision  and  its  set  \  ant 
the  machine.  "We  owe  it,"  he  adds,  "to  a  devil, 
the  devil  of  technique— which  in  this  case  has  a 
kind  of  angelic  message  to  tell  us."  For  Bruno 
Walter,  like  every  artist  with  the  feeling  of  youth 
in  him,  looks  forward  to  the  greater  achievement 
of  the  next  attempt— "that  is,"  he  says  calmly, 
"if  God  gives  me  time." 

Harper's  ,\lagazine,  February   }'X>1 


S  TRAJVDED  IN  KA  B  UL 


SANTHA    RAMA    RAU 

A  quadrilingual  conference  in  a  hotel  bathroom 

.  .  .  a  platter  of  small  grilled  birds  .  .  .  and 

a  mysterious  locked  room  .  .  .  broke  the  monotony 

for  u  party  of  strangers  stalled  hy  the 

weather  high  in  the  passes  of  the  Himalayas. 

ALTHOUGH  J  have  always  had  a  de- 
spairing and  envious  admiration  ol  lin- 
guists, 1  have  never  had  either  the  diligence  or 
the  ear  to  be  Good  At  Languages  myself.  Onh 
once  in  rm  life  have  I  shone  as  an  interpreter, 
and  although  I  was  enchanted  with  the  sense  of 
power  it  gave  me  and  made  all  kinds  of  good 
resolutions,  I  don't  suppose  a  comparable  occa- 
sion will  ever  arise. 

\I\  husband  and  1.  with  our  five-year-old  son. 
had  been  spending  three  months  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  had  deliberateh  planned  our  trip 
to  end  in  Uzbekistan  which  is  close  to  the  Indian 
frontier.  From  there  it  would  be  easy  lor  me  to 
travel  home  to  India  with  my  child  to  visit  my 
parents,  because  a  four-hour  flight  from  Tash- 
kent to  Kabul,  in  Afghanistan,  connects  with  an 
Indian  airline  flight  from  Kabul  to  Delhi. 

M\  husband,  who  was  returning  to  Western 
Europe,  came  to  see  us  off  at  the  Tashkent  air- 
port. In  the  chill  light  of  daybreak,  we  watched 
the  other  passengers  huddled  beside  their  shabby 


suitcases.  Just  before  we  climbed  aboard,  my 
husband  thrust  a  package  of  sandwiches  into  my 
hands,  and  two  bottles  of  Narzan,  an  excellent 
Russian  mineral  water.  Later  on  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  them  because  there  were  no  stewards  or 
hostesses  on   the  plane,  and  no  refreshments. 

The  plane  was  about  half-full,  so  both  m\  son 
and  1  could  have  window  seats  and  watch  Tash- 
kent and  its  surrounding  farms  gradually  shrink 
into  a  patch  of  muddy  green  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  desert,  until  the  circling  plane  headed  south 
and  there  was  nothing  before  ns  but  the  distant 
mountains  and  the  whitening  morning  sky.  We 
made  one  stop  before  Kabul,  at  a  small  town  on 
the  Russian  border.  There  the  foreigners— a 
south  Indian  gentleman  who  introduced  himself 
as  Professor  Iyengar,  m\  son.  and  myself— were 
permitted  to  walk  about  in  the  thin  winter  sun- 
shine of  Central  Asia,  while  the  Russians  were 
put  through  a  meticulous  examination  of  pass- 
ports and  documents.  When  we  reassembled  on 
the  plane,  we  found  that  onh  two  of  them  were 
tr.i\  eling  on  with  us. 

It  is  a  short,  but  extraordinarily  dramatic 
flight.  The  Hindu  Kush  is  the  wildest  and  most 
forbidding  part  of  the  Himalayas,  so  high  that 
the  plane  flics  between,  not  over,  the  mountains, 
and  from  the  cabin  you  look  up  to  see  the  snow- 
capped, treacherous  peaks.  Below  you  is  a  harsh 
and  bony  map  of  precipitous  valleys  and  rocky 
ravines— a  landsca|X'  utterly  without  comfort, 
and  on  too  immense  a  scale  to  be  anything  but 
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daunting.  \  sudden  atmosphere  ol  camaraderie 
.ind  coziness  flourished  in  the  plane  we  were 
even  pleased  to  see  the  unsmiling  memb<  i  ol  the 
urn  who  came  down  the  aisle  handing  out 
oxygen  masks  (with  .1  special  child's  si/t  F01  m\ 
son)  to  .ill  the  passengers.  1  In  cabin  was  not,  ol 
course,  pressurized,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold. 

THE  Russians  were  defeating  the  cold  with 
gulps  From  a  bottle  ol  vodka  thai  the) 
passed  between  them.  Professoi  lyengat  sal  hud- 
dled in  a  brown  tweed  coal  and  smiled  miserably 
.it  me  whenever  he  caughi  m\  eye.  1  he  Russians. 
however,  soon  reached  a  point  ol  expansive 
Eriendliness.  1  lu\  started  to  talk  and  joke  with 
m\  son  and  to  give  him  (audits.  "Spasibo, 
bolshoye  spasibo,"  we  repeated  several  times. 
Soon  the)  generousl)  offered  me  a  swig  ol  their 
vodka.  1  had  learned  through  experience  in 
Russia  to  expect  a  certain  hearty  fuss  over  chil- 
dren, and  also  (o  listen  for  the  familiar  phrase 
thai  accompanied  the  oiler  of  a  drink-that  a 
"blanket  on  the  inside"  was  the  best  protection 
against  the  cold.  When  1  heard  it  and  nodded, 
a  makeshift  part)   c j n ic  k  1\   evolved. 

Professor  Iyengar  was.  as  it  happened,  both  a 
vegetarian  and  a  teetotaler,  lie  couldn't  eat  the 
sandwiches  that  1  handed  around  because  they 
contained  sliced  sturgeon  and  sausage,  and  shyly 
refused  the  vodka  too.  Instead  he  accepted  a 
bottle  ol  Narzan  which  he  drank  in  the  Indian 
way,  pouring  the  soda  into  his  open  mouth  with- 
out allowing  the  bottle  to  touch  his  lips.  The 
Russians  wire  captivated  with  this  performance, 
and  all  of  us  immediateb  imitated  it  with  the 
vodka.  Even  though  Professor  Iyengar  frequently 
retreated  behind  his  oxygen  mask  with  a  reserved 
expression  of  private  woe.  our  journey  to  Kabul 
had  a  festive  air.  intensified  by  the  compound  of 
1  \hil  nation  and  heady  unpredictability  that  the 
Russians  felt  about  their  first  venture  abroad. 
Professor  Iyengar's  only  previous  experiences  of 
"abroad"  had,  he  told  me.  consisted  of  three  very 
(old  years  at  an  English  university,  and  recently, 
ol  ten  even  colder  days  in  Moscow.  To  him  the 
trip  was  a  happy  return  to  a  reasonable  climate 

and  home. 

The  Russians  kept  asking  us  innumerable 
questions,  and  this,  really,  was  the  beginning  ol 
my  brief  career  as  interpreter  and  linguist. 
Through  much  practice  during  my  sta\  in 
Russia  I  had  learned  to  recognize  the  most  pre 
die  table  questions  that  start  a  conversation  with 
a  foreigner,  and  with  a  shocking  accent  but  a 
certain  fluency  had  even  mastered  the  replies. 
Where    did    I    come    from?     India,    I    answered. 


Ami  the  gentleman?  I  turned  to  Professor  Iyen- 
gar, slipping  easilx  into  the  correct  manner  of 
an  interpreter,  and  said.  "The)  want  to  know 
w  hei  1   you  (  oiih    h  0111. 

"Madras,"  he  said,  in  some  sin  pi  ise  (an  Iyengar 
(.in  hardl)  come  from  anywhere  else). 

"Madras.  India,"  1  repeated  with  pi  ide.  for 
the    Russians. 

Smiling  width  at  both  of  us.  the)  announced, 
"Hindi-Russki  bhai-bhai!"  and  raised  the  vodka 
bottle.  This  is  a  phrase  thai  ever)  Indian  hears 
with  monotonous  regularit)  in  Russia.  In 
Hindustani  it  means  Indians  and  Russians  are 
brothels.  Evidentl)  all  Russians  learned  it  when 
Prime  Ministei  Win  11  made  his  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the)  have  never  forgotten  it 
or  missed  an  opportunity  to  displa)  it.  Professoi 
lyengai  acknowledged  the  gesture  soberly,  and 
since  I  didn't  know  enough  Russian  to  be  able 
to  explain  that  apart  from  English  bespoke  only 
Tamil,  I  replied,  "Hindi-Russki  bhai-bhai!"  for 
both  ol   us. 

The  stream  ol  questions  continued  along  well- 
worn  lines.  How  long  had  we  been  in  Russia? 
What  had  we  been  doing  there?  (To  that.  m\ 
part  of  the  answer  was  easy,  "Touristi,"  but  it 
was  quite  beyond  me  to  explain  that  Professor 
Iyengar  had  been  invited  as  a  member  of  a 
scientific  conference.  Recklessly,  I  said  that  he 
had  been  on  a  Delegatsia  Rabotnikov—a  dele- 
gation of  workers,  which  would,  I  daresay,  have 
annoyed  the  professor,  but  served  to  impress  the 
Russians.)  Did  we  like  Moscow?  ("Da,  da.") 
What  did  we  think  of  life  in  Russia-  ("Khoro- 
s ho!"— good:)  and  on  and  on.  From  time  to  time 
1  added.  "And  you?"  alter  my  answers,  and  in 
this  wa\  learned  that  the  Russians  were  from 
Sverdlovsk,  that  they  were  engineers  (1  think), 
and  that  they  were  ffoino  to  work  in  Kandahar 
on  some  Russian  project. 

The  questions  and  answers  were  interspersed 
in  the  normal  Russian  way,  with  nice  simple 
loasts.  We  drank  to  everybody's  health,  to  India, 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Nehru,  to  Khrushchev, 


Santha  Rama  Run's  next  hoof:  will  be  an  in- 
formal autobiography  called  "Gifts  of  Passage 
to  be  published  this  spring  by  Harper — contain- 
ing  her  Kabul  adventure  and  many  more.  The 
Madrasd>orn  author  of  "Home  to  India.'  "Re- 
member the  House."  and  other  books  is  married  to 
Fauhion  Boners,  has  one  son.  and  the  family  lives 
note  in  Xeiv  York.  Her  piny  adapted  from  K.  M. 
Forster's  "  I  Passage  to  India."  which  has  been  a 
sellout  in  London  since  May  I960,  will  he  produced 
here  by  the  Theatre  Guild  next  fall. 
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to  the  younger  generation  as  represented  bv  mv 
son,  and,  of  course,  to  druzhba  i  mir  (friendship 
and  peace).  It  was  so  successful  a  party  that  none 
of  us  paid  any  attention  to  the  gray  drifts  of 
cloud  gathering  on  t he  peaks  outside. 

It  was  only  after  we  landed  in  Kabul  that  we 
discovered  that  none  of  us  would  be  continuing 
our  journey  that  day.  Kabul  is  set  in  a  shallow 
saucer  of  land,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  bevond 
them  by  the  rugged,  soaring  mountains  of  the 
Himalayas  which  are  cut  by  very  few  passes. 
Planes,  like  the  ancient  armies  of  the  Moguls, 
have  to  use  these  passes  to  enter  and  leave 
Afghanistan,  and  when  the  weather  closes  them, 
all  traffic  to  Kabul  stops.  The  Indian  airline 
official  remarked  pleasanth  that  passengers  were 
sometimes  stuck  in  Kabul  for  three  weeks,  and 
offered  us  all  a  ride  into  town  in  the  company's 
station  wagon,  to  the  "best  hotel." 

TH  E  Majestic  turned  out  to  be  a  dingy  two- 
story  block  on  the  main  street  of  Kabul.  We 
climbed  out  of  the  station  wagon,  jumped  over 
the  open  drain  in  the  road,  crossed  a  messy  side- 
walk, and  entered  the  dark  lobby  of  the  hotel. 
There  we  stood,  a  disconsolate  and  diverse  group 
with  our  luggage  piled  around  us.  Professor 
Iyengar  looked  quite  gray  with  cold.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  their  tight  blue  suits  and  squeaky  brown 
boots,  seemed  impervious  to  the  damp  chill  of 
the  hotel.  They  looked  around  the  lobbv  in 
silence,  and  then  turned  hopeful  pink  faces  to- 
ward me.  Clearly  I  had  acquired  the  position  of 
official  interpreter  and  tourist  guide,  so  I  led  our 
short  procession  into  the  manager's  office. 

To  my  great  relief,  he  spoke  English.  He  sat 
at  a  small,  cluttered  desk,  sipping  tea  and  smil- 
ing as  I  explained  our  predicament. 

"By  good  chance.''  he  said,  "three  best  rooms 
are  vacant." 

He  reached  for  keys  and  yelled  something  loud 
and  indistinguishable.  A  tall,  bearded  Afghan  in 
a  brown  woolen  robe,  tennis  shoes,  and  a  skull- 
cap appeared  at  the  door.  The  manager  gave 
him  the  ke\s  and  sonic  instructions  in,  I  suppose, 
I. n  si.  the  language  of  Afghanistan.  He  bowed 
politel)  to  us  in  dismissal. 

We  all  trailed  upstairs  after  the  Afghan,  to 
the  end  of  a  stone-floored  corridor.  He  opened 
a  door  and  showed  me  one  of  the  most  cheerless 
rooms  in  m\  experience.  Two  narrow  iron  beds, 
covered  with  U.S.  Army  blankets,  and  the  bare 
minimum  of  ricket\  wooden  furniture  gave  the 
rooms  a  cuiioush  institutional  air.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  dwarfing  everything  else,  was  a 
rust)  iron  stove.    A  fat  pipe  ran  from  the  top  of 


the  stove  across  the  room  to  a  broken  place  in 
the  window,  and  formed  the  chimney. 

Beyond  the  beds  there  was  another  door.  The 
Afghan  tried  its  handle,  then  banged  and  rattled 
it  with  every  sign  of  fury.  At  last  there  was  an 
answering  veil  from  a  farther  room,  and  the  door 
was  unlocked  by  a  portlv  red-haired  woman, 
tightly  corseted  under  her  black  crepe  dress.  She 
started  to  sav  something  angrily  to  the  Afghan, 
but  stopped  when  she  noticed  the  rest  of  us.  "Par- 
don, madame,"  she  said  to  me.  and  then  turned 
to  leave,  remarking  over  her  shoulder.  "C'est  ici 
la  salle  de  bain."  She  pointed  to  a  door  the  other 
side  of  the  bathroom  and  added.  "Xous  somtnes 
la.  en  face,  mon  mari  et  moi.  Je  vous  prie  de 
laisser  la  parte  ouverte  qnand  vous  avez  fun." 

I  murmured.  "Merci,  madame."  and  then 
asked  the  Afghan  (in  English)  if  I  could  have 
some  towels  and  soap.  The  woman  paused  at 
the  door  to  her  own  room,  interested.  It  was 
instantlv  clear  to  both  of  us  that  he  didn't  speak 
English.  For  the  first  time  the  woman  smiled 
at  me,  and  told  me,  as  a  fellow  sufferer,  that  he 
didn't  speak  French  either. 

By  this  time  Professor  Iyengar  and  the  Rus- 
sians had  joined  us  in  the  bathroom.  The  pro- 
fessor helpfulh  repeated  my  request  in  very  slow 
basic  English.  The  red-haired  woman  simply 
shrugged  and  kept  insisting  that  it  was  ail 
inutile.  The  Russians,  standing  patiently  behind 
the  professor,  obviously  hadn't  an  idea  what  was 
going  on;  they  shifted  their  feet  anxiously,  all 
the  friendly  inquisitiveness  of  the  plane  evapor- 
ated.  The  Afghan  was  mercifully  silent. 

In  moments  of  stress.  I  have  noticed,  I  am  apt 
to  revert  in  thought  or  in  speech  to  the  language 
of  my  childhood.  In  Hindustani,  and  in  a  loud 
and  edgy  voice,  I  announced  to  the  Afghan  that 
all  I  wanted  was  a  towel  and  bit  of  soap.  Mv 
small  but  dedicated  audience  watched  the  effect 
with  a  flattering  and  incredulous  attention.  The 
man  smiled,  showing  yellow  irregular  teeth 
through  his  mass  of  beard  and  mustache.  "Ek 
dinn,  huzoor!  (At  once!)"  he  said,  and  strode  off 
in  a  purposeful  vva) . 

The  rest  of  us  were  left  staring  at  each  other 
in  the  bathroom.  At  last  the  woman  said  won- 
deringly,  in  French,  "You  speak  Farsi!" 

"No,  no—" 

Professor  Iyengar  broke  in  thoughtfully  "It 
is  not  really  surprising.  There  must  be  many 
common  words  between  Farsi  and  Urdu,  and 
hence  in  Hindustani  also.  However,  the  gram- 
mar and  possibly  the  pronounciatiorj  will  pre- 
sent difficulties." 

The  Russians,  sensing,  I  suppose,  a  change  in 
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mood,  looked  happier  and  attentive,  and  re- 
sponded most  cordiall)  when  the  red-haired 
woman  decided  to  introduce  herself.  "Her  name 
is  Mine.  Haffar,"  1  said,  firsi  in  English  and  then 
in  Russian.  The  Russians  introduced  them- 
selves, we  all  shook  hands  repeating  one  another's 
names  politely,  ignoring  the  incongruity  of  such 
Formalities  in  a  bathroom. 

Mine,  ll.iilai  expressed  hersell  enchanted  to 
meel  Russians.  "Out  countries  are  friends,"  sin 
said  to  them,  in  French.  She  and  her  husband 
were  Syrians.   "Please  tell  them,"  she  asked  me. 

"Mine.  Haffar  Syrianka,"  I  said,  "lhoog,"  and 
then,  suddenly  remembering  the  plural  of 
"friend,"  I  amended  it  to  "Druzya." 

"Long  live  friendship,"  said  one  of  the  Rus- 
sians—at least  that's  how  I  translated  his  remark. 

"Always  before,"  Mme.  Haffar  explained  to 
me,  "French  has  been  sufficient  for  us  as  a  lan- 
guage with  which  to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
But  here—"  She  opened  her  hands  despairingly. 

We  were  still  talking  in  a  clumsy,  trilingual 
way,  when  the  Afghan  reappeared  with  a  face 
towel  and  a  piece  of  pink  carbolic  soap  which 
evidently  belonged  to  somebody  else.  By  this 
time  we  were  so  pleased  with  our  small  success 
and  the  feeling  of  solidarity  that  it  gave  us,  that 
it  occurred  to  none  of  us  to  stay  behind  when  the 
Russians  and  Professor  Iyengar  were  shown  to 
their  rooms  across  the  passage. 

Meanwhile,  Mme.  Haffar  began  asking  about 
all  the  little  mysteries  and  inconveniences  that 
had  been  bothering  her  since  she  and  her  hus- 
band (with  their  two  young  sons)  had  moved 
into  the  hotel  the  week  before.  Were  the  stoves 
in  the  rooms  never  lighted?  Did  one  pay  extra 
for  firewood?  Were  children  half-price?  Were 
meals  in  the  hotel  restaurant  included  in  the 
charge  for  the  room?  She  asked,  she  explained, 
because  the  hotel  meals  were  inedible.  But  most 
of  all  she  insisted  on  knowing  why  the  door  to 
the  lounge  was  always  locked. 

I  was  thankful  that  the  Russians,  noisily  ac- 
companied by  my  child,  had  gone  downstairs  to 
bring  the  luggage  up.  In  the  long-drawn-out 
process  of  answering  her  questions,  I  discovered 
that  the  Afghan's  knowledge  of  Hindustani 
could,  charitably,  be  described  as  fragmentary. 
His  name  was  Salim,  I  learned.  We  soon  fell 
into  an  odd  form  of  communication  that  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  nouns  and  imperatives. 
"Aag?"  I  would  say,  enunciating  meticulously. 
"Lakri?"  He  looked  at  the  stove  in  a  bewildered 
way— he  must  have  thought  me  eccentric  because 
any  fool  could  see  that  there  was  neither  fire  nor 
wood  in  the  stove.    He  shook  his  head. 


"Lakri  lao!  Aug  jalao!"  1  commanded  in  ring- 
ing tones. 

"Ek  iliun.  huzoor,"  he  replied  brisklv,  and  im 
mediatel)  answered  Mme.  Haffar's  second  <|ues- 
tion  b\  holding  out  his  hand  in  a  gesture  every 
one  understood.  "Paisa,"  he  said.  Luckily  she 
had  some  Afghan  currency  to  give  him  and 
kindly  included  us  all  in  (he  purchase  ol  wood. 
Before  we  let  him  go  on  his  errand,  we  cleared 
up  a  lew  of  the  other  problems.  The  price  for 
the  room  included  breakfast,  and  then  one  had 
to  pay  for  one  other  meal  in  the  restaurant, 
whether  one  ate  it  or  not.  The  mystery  of  the 
lounge  was  less  easily  explained  and  took  us  on 
an  excursion  to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor 
where  Mine.  Haffar  tried  the  door  marked 
"Resident's  Lounge,"  and  triumphantly  an- 
nounced, "Fermee  a  clef!" 

Salim  shook  his  head  regretfully.  Impossible 
to  open  it,  he  told  us.   There  was  to  be  a  party. 

By  the  time  we  had  sorted  out  our  luggage  and 
settled  ourselves  in  our  rooms,  it  was  time  for 
luncheon.  Mme.  Haffar  declined  our  invitation, 
saying  that  she  would  wait  for  her  husband  and 
her  sons,  and  the  rest  of  us  found  our  way  to  the 
hotel  dining-room  feeling  that  after  all  this 
wasn't  too  bad  a  way  to  spend  a  day's  delay.  We 
were  sheltered,  wc  would  be  warm,  and  we  were 
about  to  eat  Afghan  food  for  the  first  time. 

OU  R  mood  began  to  change  when  we  saw 
the  dining-room  with  its  view  of  a  muddy 
courtyard  and  its  quite  repellent  kitchen  where 
clouds  of  steam,  a  banging  of  pans,  and  a  smell 
I  didn't  recognize  announced  that  luncheon  was 
ready. 

We  sat  at  a  large  table  covered  with  small  dis- 
heartening maps  made  of  gravy  or  grease,  and 
examined  the  menu  typewritten  in  English. 
There  was  nothing  on  it,  except  for  tomato  soup, 
that  Professor  Iyengar  could  eat— even  the  Afghan 
dish  was  "mutton  pilao"— and  he  didn't  want  to 
risk  "brown  soup."  It  sounded  as  though  it  con- 
tained meat.  I  ordered  "mutton  cutlets  with  2 
veg."  for  myself  and  my  son— it  was  the  "2  veg." 
that  attracted  me  because  through  most  of  Rus- 
sia we  had  seen  no  green  vegetables  except  the 
cabbage  in  cabbage  soup.  To  the  Russians  I  ex- 
plained that  there  was  sup  and  kotlyety  (I  didn't 
really  feel  that  my  Russian  was  being  fully  ex- 
ploited), and  they  nodded  cheerfully  to  both. 

When  the  food  arrived  we  saw  that  every- 
thing, even  the  soup,  was  covered  with  a  layer  ol 
liquid,  nasty-smelling  grease.  The  Russians  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  my  son  and  I  picked  at  float- 
ing pieces  of  meat,  but  Professor  Iyengar  looked 
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both  dejected  and  embarrassed  and  wouldn't 
touch  his  tomato  soup  until  he  inquired  about 
the  origin  of  the  grease.  With  a  certain  gracious 
self-assurance,  the  waiter  told  us  that  everything 
was  cooked  with  the  best  ingredients  at  the  Ma- 
jestic, so  of  course  the  fat  came  from  the  tail  of 
the  fat-tailed  sheep.  None  of  us  had  the  heart 
to  explain  about  the  Professor's  vegetarianism, 
so  we  simply  said  that  he  had  a  weak,  stomach 
and  could  only  eat  plain  boiled  rice  and  raw 
tomatoes.  To  the  professor  this  seemed  to  be 
only  another  tiresome,  but  expected,  discomfort 
of  "abroad."  He  told  me  not  to  worry  about 
him,  that  he  would  fill  up  on  fruit  for  which 
Kabul  was  famous.  "This  valley  used  to  be 
known  as  the  orchard  of  Asia,"  he  said.  I  avoided 
his  eye  when  dessert  turned  out  to  be  canned 
pineapple. 

-v.  I  spent  most  of  the  cold,  overcast  afternoon  try- 
ing, unsuccessfully,  to  make  my  child  take  a  nap 
while  I  huddled  over  the  fire  that  Salim  had 
built  in  the  stove.  I  don't  know  what  the  others 
did,  but  whatever  it  was,  by  hall  past  four,  the 
Russians  were  evidently  too  depressed  to  stay 
;m\  longer  by  themselves  without  some  kind  of 
stimulation.  They  knocked  on  my  door  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  talk  and  gesticulation,  I  gathered 
thai  they  were  asking  me  to  help  them  get  some- 
thing to  drink. 

I  stood  in  the  passage,  and  in  the  manner  that 
is  usual  in  main  Asian  lintels,  summoned  the 
room-boy  by  yelling,  "Salim!  Salim!"  Profes- 
sor Iyengar's  door  opened.  So  did  Mine.  Haffar's. 
We  waited  nervously  until  Salim  appeared  from 
his  cubbyhole  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  He 
took  the  order  for  "something  to  drink"  for  all 
of  us,  and  soon  returned  with  a  large  tray  loaded 
with  tea  things.  This  wasn't  preciselv  what  the 
Russians  had  hoped  for,  but  further  questioning 
of  Salim  ended  in  the  discovery  that  Kabul  is 
dry.  You  can  neither  buy  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  nor 
order  a  drink  in  a  public  place.  The  Russians 
accepted  cups  of  tea  with  fairly  good  grace,  but 
it  was  clear  from  their  expression  that  their  st.t\ 
in  Kabul  was  becoming  some  inexplicable  kind 
of  nightmare. 

While  we  were  still  sitting  around  the  stove 
in  my  room,  a  stranger  walked  in.  He  seemed  to 
be  harried  and  relieved  simultaneously,  and  a  lot 
of  rapid  Russian  talk  followed  in  which  I  was 
well  out  of  my  depth,  M\  friends  from  the  plane- 
were  evidently  insisting  that  something  or  other 
be  explained  to  me.  The  stranger  spoke  Falsi  as 
well  as  Russian,  but  no  English.  Salim  was  called 
I). uk  and  a  frenzied  half-hour  began  in  which 
the  stranger  spoke  to  Salim  in  Farsi,  Salim  passed 


on  his  remarks  to  me  in  broken  Hindustani,  and 
I  repeated  them  first  in  English  to  Professor 
Iyengar  who  seemed  very  worried,  and  then  in 
French  to  Mine.  Haffar  who  was  simply  inquisi- 
tive. The  gist  of  this  chaotic  exchange  proved  to 
be  fairly  pedestrian.  The  stranger  was  an  official 
from  the  Russian  Embassv  who  had,  as  part  of 
his  job,  to  check  on  Russian  newcomers  to  Kabul. 
He  at  last  had  tracked  his  compatriots  down  at 
the  Majestic.  Now  he  would  escort  them  to  the 
Embassy  where  they  would  presiimabh  spend  a 
jolly  evening  in  less  bizarre  company. 

But  the  real  point  of  all  this  was  that  he  had 
learned  at  the  airport,  that  no  planes  were  ex- 
pected to  leave  tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  Even 
then,  if  the  weather  cleared,  the  backlog  of  traf- 
fic would  probably  hold  us  up  for  yet  another 
day. 

Feeling  inexpressibly  glum,  the  professor,  my 
son,  and  I  went  for  a  walk  after  tea,  sloshing 
along  the  littered  pavements  toward  the  murky 
river  that  winds  through  the  city.  Later,  when 
we  returned  to  the  Majestic,  cold,  cross,  muddy, 
and  tired,  we  found  that  there  was  no  hot  water 
in  the  bathrooms.  This  involved  me  in  a  mad- 
dening exchange  with  Salim  in  which  he  insisted 
that  hot  water  was  unobtainable,  while  Mine. 
Haffar,  relentlessly  interested,  punctuated  the 
conversation  with  "Qu'est-ce  qu'il  n  dit?"  and 
"(hie  voulez-vous,  madame?"  and  Professor 
Iyengar  kept  remarking,  "To  bathe  is  essential." 

However,  they  pleased  me  with  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations on  my  ingenuity  when  at  last  I  found 
a  rather  unorthodox  solution  to  our  problem. 
The  way  to  get  hot  water,  it  turned  out.  was  to 
order  tea  for  twelve  people  without  the  tea 
leaves,  milk,  and  sugar. 

IX  THF  days  that  Followed  we  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  Haffar  family.  M.  Haffar  was  a 
round,  bald,  self-effacing  man  with  beautiful 
manners,  I'hc  two  sons  (twelve  and  eight)  were 
charming,  alert  boys  who  took  the  lessons  that 
their  mother  set  for  them  every  morning  into 
their  own  room.  Mme.  Haffar  would  accompany 
us  on  rides  in  a  pony  cart  around  town,  ga/ing 
at  the  undistinguished  architecture  and  the  more 
interesting  stream  of  pedestrians.  Most  of  the 
men  wore  robes  and  boots,  the  women  were 
heavil)  veiled  in  tent-like  black  or  white  cotton 
burkas  with  onh  a  strip  of  netting  across  the 
eyes  to  allow  them  to  see.  Some  of  the  burkas 
were  mack-  of  silk  in  subdued  colors  and  occasion- 
ally, as  a  woman  stepped  across  a  puddle,  we 
would  catch  a  glimpse  ol  math  tinned  ankles  in 
sheer  stockings  and  incongruously  stylish  shoes. 
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On  these  tours  the  conversation  in  oui  carl 
consisted  ol  little  more  than  painstaking  inquiries 
from  the  Russians  ol  how  sui  li  and  sm  h  was  said 
in  English  (hi  French  01  Farsi  oi  Hindustani), 
and  m\  own  efforts  to  increase  m\  Russian  vo- 
cabulary l)\  reversing  the  process.  Sometimes 
Mme.  Haffar  would  interrupt  with  .1  briel  spurt 
of  commeni  in  French.  Thai  ugly  building  over 
there,  she  would  indicate  with  a  wave  ol  her 
hand,  was  the  new  Russian  bread  factory,  or  this 
road,  full)  paved,  leading  |).isi  the  embassies  to 
the  airport,  the  <>nl\  reall)  good  road  In  Afghan- 
istan, was  also  built  by  the  Russians.  With  a  re- 
signed acceptance  of  a  nature  that  couldn't  be 
changed,  she  added,  "It  explains  itself,  doesn't 
it?  It  can't  be  surprising  that  the  American 
effort  to  improve  relations  with  Afghanistan 
should  fall  into  the  shadow  of  the  Russians. 
American  aid  to  the  Afghan  economy  is  always  in 
invisible  things-  loans  to  the  government,  de- 
velopment projects— who  can  be  grateful  for  that 
son  of  thing  when  half  of  Kabul  bicycles  to  work 
past  the  bread  factory?"  For  once  I  was  glad  that 
m\   Russian  was  so  limited. 

In  the  afternoons,  if  it  wasn't  actually  raining, 
the  Haffar  boys  and  my  son  used  to  play  in  the 
courtyard  behind  the  hotel,  otherwise  they  had 
to  take  their  bat  and  rubber  ball  into  the  cor- 
ridor. The  lounge  was  always  locked,  always  for 
a  "party."  Even  when  we  discovered  that  any 
bedroom  ke\  opened  the  lounge  door,  Salim 
would  never  let  us  sit  there  because  of  the  im- 
minent beginning  to  a  "party"  (of  which  we  never 
saw  any  sign). 

SUNDAY  was  a  relatively  fine  day— at  least 
the  rain  held  off,  and  the  clouds  seemed  to 
be  thinning  over  the  encircling  hills.  The  Rus- 
sians were  to  spend  the  day  with  their  Embassy 
friend,  and  the  Haffars,  Professor  Iyengar,  my 
son,  and  I  hired  a  taxi  to  take  us  on  a  longish 
drive  to  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Babur  some 
miles  out  in  the  hills  above  the  citv. 

When  we  returned  to  Kabul,  M.  Haffar  in- 
cluded us  all  in  an  invitation  to  tea  with  a  man 
that  he  called  "the  minister,"  by  which  I  think 
he  meant  the  government  official  in  charge  of  his 
electrical  plant.  The  gateway  to  the  minister's 
house  was  in  a  slimy  side  street,  and  a  muddy 
ditch,  used  as  a  sewer,  ran  along  the  outside  wall. 
But  as  soon  as  we  climbed  out  of  the  taxi  and 
went  through  the  gate,  we  were  in  an  enchanting 
garden  filled  with  winter  flowers  and  the  elegant 
tracery  of  bare  fruit  trees. 

The  minister,  a  good-humored  man  wearing 
an  open  robe  over  a  Western  business  suit,  waited 


for  us  in  a  tins  drawing-room.  He  couldn't  have 
expected  this  avalanche  ol  strangers  and  chil- 
dren, but  he  received  us  without  surprise.  In 
English  he  asked  Mine.  Haffar  and  me  to  sii 
down,  promised  to  send  his  wile  to  entertain  us, 
and  tactfully,  in  the  proper  Muslim  way,  led  the 
men  away  to  a  separate  part  of  the  house  I  had 
time  only  to  wonder  how  they  were  going  to  talk 
to  each  other,  and  to  glance  quickly  round  the 
room  at  the  beautiful  faded  carpels,  the  Mill  dark 
furniture  set  against  white  walls  between  win- 
dows so  small  and  so  heavily  scree  ned  that  the 
room  was  always  filled  with  a  filtered  twilight. 

The  minister's  wife,  a  tiny,  tidy  woman, 
stepped  into  the  room  from  a  curtained  doorway 
as  though  she  had  been  waiting  for  a  stage  cue. 
Sin  was  exquisitely  dressed  in  Western  clothes 
that,  to  my  untutored  eye,  looked  like  Paris 
models,  nylon  stockings,  and  very  high-heeled 
slippers.  She  seemed  painfully  shy,  sitting  grace- 
fully but  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  her  chair  and 
smiling  in  courteous  silence  at  her  guests.  At 
last  Mme.  Haffar,  with  many  gestures  and  a 
compelling  expression,  rashly  announced  that  I 
spoke  Farsi.  I  tried  to  say  that  this  was  entirely 
untrue,  but  my  denials  were  lost  in  the  soft, 
rapid  flood  of  Farsi  that  the  minister's  wife 
directed  toward  me.  I  smiled  and  nodded,  re- 
peating here  and  there  a  word  that  I  understood. 

The  tea  brought  in  by  a  maid  was  a  meal  that 
remains  in  my  memorv  as  the  most  welcome  and 
unexpected  moment  of  our  stav  in  Kabul.  Tray 
after  tray  was  produced,  loaded  with  tiny  aroma- 
tic cakes,  improbably  perfect  bunches  of  grapes. 
mountains  of  apples,  sliced  sugared  melons. 
There  was  a  platter  of  small  birds  covered  with 
a  dark  brown  glaze.  There  were  skewers  of  lamb 
and  onions,  hot  little  kebabs  the  size  of  coat  but- 
tons, candied  cherries  and  ginger,  some  kind  of 
milkv  sweet,  and  a  number  of  dishes  that  I 
neither  recognized  nor,  finally,  had  the  appetite 
to  taste.  My  son  attacked  the  meal  with  an  en- 
ergy and  concentration  that  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, certainly  not  in  the  hotel  dining-room.  Wc 
all  watched,  enthralled  and  unbelieving,  while 
he  ate  five  of  the  small  grilled  birds,  leaving  his 
plate  piled  with  bones.  The  Haffar  boys,  mean- 
while, were  methodically  emptying  the  bowls  of 
fruit.  There  was  no  way  of  explaining  this 
performance,  and  Mme.  Haffar  and  I  sat  in 
helpless  silence  while  the  minister's  wife  ap- 
peared amused  and  at  ease  for  the  first  time. 

At  some  prearranged  signal  or  inaudible  sum- 
mons, she  rose,  said  good-by  gently  to  all  of  us, 
and  retreated  through  the  curtained  door.  A  sec- 
ond later,  the  men  returned.   When  wc  reached 
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the  taxi  we  found  that  the  back  seat  was  covered 
with  baskets  of  fruit,  packages  of  the  little  birds, 
kebabs,  and  cakes.  We  were,  of  course,  touched 
and  delighted  with  these  presents,  but  my  atten- 
tion was  partly  distracted  from  the  generosit\  of 
the  minister's  wife  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
sunshine— watery  and  uncertain,  but  heralding  a 
possibility  of  clearing  skies  and  resumed  plane 
s<  hedules. 

TH  E  next  morning  we  all  woke  up  to  more 
assured  sunlight  and  the  distant  blue  of 
ihe  mountain  sky,  and  after  breakfast  there  was 
an  excited  knocking  on  my  door.  As  usual,  Mine. 
Haftar's  and  Professor  Iyengar's  doors  opened  at 
the  same  time  as  mine.  The  two  Russians  stood 
in  the  corridor  excitedly  telling  me  that  the\  had 
;,.  received  a  message  from  the  Embassy .  The  plane 
from  Kandahar  was  expected  that  morning,  it 
would  be  returning— with  them  as  passengers- 
alter  lunch.  I  repeated  the  news  in  English  and 
in  French,  and  finally,  to  Salim  who  was  trotting 
inquiringly  down  the  passage,  in  Hindustani. 

I  think  the  idea  occurred  simultaneously  to 
Mine.  Haffar  and  to  me.  Professor  Iyengar,  when 
we  explained  it  to  him,  concurred,  if  not  with 
enthusiasm,  at  least  with  his  first  really  convinc- 
ing smile.  Mme.  Haffar  announced  a  holiday 
from  lessons  to  her  sons,  and  the  boys  (with  a  lot 
of  unnecessar)  hushing  and  tiptoeing,  having 
waited  until  Salim  returned  to  Ids  room)  quietly 
opened  the  door  of  the  lounge.  They  helped  us 
carry  in  the  fruit  and  the  other  delicacies  that 
the  minister's  wife  had  provided,  and  set  it  out 
in  an  imposing  array  on  the  long  table.  I  con- 
tributed two  jars  of  caviar  and  a  bottle  of  vodka 
that  I  had  intended  as  presents  horn  Russia  to 
my  family  in  India.  Mme.  Haffar  added  two 
packages  of  rather  stale  American  cigarettes  that 
she  had  bought,  black-market,  in  the  bazaar. 
Professor  Iyengar  bashfully  set  out  an  old  toffee 
tin  filled  with  supari  (areca  nut)  and  cardamon 
seed  which  he  had  carried  with  him  to  Russia  to 
salve  recurrent  bouts  of  homesickness. 

At  last  we  were  reach  to  tap  on  the  door  of  the 
Russians.  They  looked  up  from  locking  suit- 
cases to  see  our  delegation  standing  in  the  door. 
In  my  most  formal  tone  1  said.  "Ya  vas  prig- 
lashayu,"  waving  m\  hand  to  show  that  the  in- 
vitation came  from  all  of  us.  Mystified,  thc\  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  lounge  where  we  threw  open  the 
door  and  stood  back  so  that  they  could  see  the 
lull  splendor  of  the  feast. 

The  excitement  and  the  exclamations  brought 
Salim  scurrying  into  the  lounge.  He  started  to 
make  his  usual  worried  objections,  but  this  time 


he  faced  a  smiling  and  determined  group.  "But 
it  is  a  party!"  I  assured  him  with  triumph. 
"Look!  Food.  Drink.  Guests.  It  is  a  party,  so 
we  sta\  in  the  lounge." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  while  Salim 
looked  first  apprehensive  then  resigned.  "What's 
more."  I  continued  bravely,  "we  will  need  glasses 
and  plates,  knives  and  forks  and  tea  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  professor." 

At  last  Salim  smiled  too.  "£A'  dum,  huzoor," 
he  said,  and  we  all  felt  it  a  moment  of  victory. 

ft  was  a  magnificent  party,  and  after  two 
glasses  of  vodka  I  felt  that  my  languages  im- 
proved enormously.  Now  our  list  of  toasts  was 
longer  too,  because  we  drank  to  the  airlines, 
Syria,  and  Afghanistan  in  addition  to  Russia, 
India,  peace,  friendship,  the  various  national 
leaders,  the  younger  generation,  the  whole  world. 
The  Russians  were  delighted  with  the  fruit  and 
the  novel  taste  of  areca  nut  and  cardamon.  Mme. 
Haffar  remarked.  "Je  me  mis  regaled"  with  her 
first  bite  of  caviar.  We  spread  it  on  bread  (pre- 
sumably from  the  Russian  bread  facton )  pro- 
vided by  Salim.  Cups  and  cups  of  hot  tea  and 
the  fire  we  had  lighted  seemed  to  thaw  Professor 
Iyengar.  He  emerged  from  his  private  veil  of 
dejection  and  permitted  himself  to  smell,  but  not 
to  taste,  the  caviar,  ate  almost  a  whole  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  was  persuaded,  in  the  general  gaiety, 
to  recite  a  Sanskrit  poem.  He  gave  me  a  meticu- 
lous translation  of  it  in  English,  and  I  passed 
on  a  looser  one  to  Mme.  Haffar  in  French.  For 
the  Russians  all  I  could  manage  was  "Indiiskaya 
poema."  Our  partv  broke  up  only  when  we  heard 
the  drone  of  the  Kandahar  plane. 

This  was  my  last  appearance  as  an  interpreter 
on  such  a  lavish  scale.  The  Russians  hurried  off 
to  the  airport,  or  so  we  thought.  Actually,  they 
must  have  found  time  to  go  to  the  bazaar  be- 
cause that  afternoon  Salim  delivered  two  pres- 
ents—one.  a  small  American  model  of  a  plane, 
was  for  m\  son:  the  other  was  a  football  for  the 
Haffar  boys.  Both  cards  said  simply,  "Dosvid- 
aniya"—"Good-by,"  or  more  literally,  "Until  we 
meet  again." 

1  don't  know  whether  the  Haffars  ever  saw  the 
Russians  again,  but  the  rest  of  us  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. The  Indian  plane  came  into  Kabul  the 
next  da\  and  left  the  same  afternoon  with  Pro- 
fessor Iyengar,  my  son,  and  myself  on  board. 
For  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  toy  plane  was  m\  only 
reminder  of  Afghanistan,  but  it  was  soon  too  bat- 
tered and  dented  to  be  kept  even  as  a  souvenir. 
By  now  my  son  had  quite  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  dosvidaniya,  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
use  the  expression  since. 
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THE  jacket  as  well.  Don't  trouble,  Mon- 
sieur. If  you  please.  Thank  you.  I  am 
sure  this  suit  will  give  you  every  satisfaction. 
You  couldn't  have  chosen  a  better  cloth,  it  I  may 
say  so,  light  and  soft  and  the  stripe  lending  just 
the  right  touch  of  distinction.  There  are  tailors 
who'd  feel  as  though  they  weren't  in  business  if 
they  didn't  have  their  shops  stuffed  full  of  cloth, 
but  with  me  it's  the  opposite.  Little  but  good  is 
what  I  say.  A  high-class  selection.  It's  not  often 
a  customer  goes  away  without  ordering,  and  he'll 
make  it  two,  as  likely  as  not.  Because  this  busi- 
ness of  mine  .  .  .  Don't  move,  Monsieur.  Just 
stand  quite  naturally  .  .  . 

Well,  this  business  of  mine  is  more  on  the  lines 
of  Knate.  You  know  about  Knate,  of  course,  the 
greatest  hatter  in  Paris  and  probably  in  the 
world.  First  floor  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and 
assistants  wearing  white  gloves  and  knee  breeches. 
Suppose,  for  example,  you're  wanting  a  special 
hat,  one  that  will  really  make  you  feel  like  some- 
thing when  you  cross  the  street.  You  go  to 
Knate.    And  suppose  you've  never  been  to  him 


before.  You  go  in  and  you  say,  "I  want  a  hat," 
and  along  comes  a  man  wearing  a  monocle. 
That's  Knate.  He  looks  at  you.  He  doesn't  say 
anything,  not  a  word.  He  just  looks  at  you.  But 
he  sees  exactly  what  he  needs  to  see,  and  the  next 
day  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  you'll  be  weir- 
ing a  hat  that  really  suits  your  personality. 
That's  Knate. 

And  do  you  know  something?  He  hasn't  got 
a  hat  in  the  place,  not  one.  You  can  prove  it  for 
yourself.  You  say  you'd  like  to  try  one  on,  or  at 
least  see  a  picture,  and  I  can  just  hear  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  he'll  answer.  "Monsieur,  you  are 
under  a  misapprehension."  Because  Knate,  he'll 
make  you  a  hat  like  no  one  else  in  the  business, 
I'm  not  denying  it,  but  he  can  be  very  biting 
when  he  chooses.  And  the  best  of  it  is  .  .  .  You 
like  a  little  support  round  the  stomach,  don't  you 
Monsieur?  I  won't  forget.  .  .  .  The  best  of  it  is 
that  Knate  has  never  worn  a  hat  in  his  life. 
Never!  Fair  weather  or  foul,  you'll  never  see 
him  wearing  a  hat.  Talk  about  a  character!  .  .  . 
Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  separating  your  legs 
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a  little,  Monsieur.  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  hang 
to  the  left?  Yes,  I  see  you  do.  They  say  it's  only 
the  Jews  that  hang  to  the  right. 

People  are  always  saying  things  like  that.  And 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Jews?  I  daresay  you're 
like  me  and  don't  think  about  them  at  all.  If 
you  want  my  opinion,  a  Jew  is  always  a  Jew. 
He's  no  worse  than  anyone  else  and  no  better. 


He's  what  he  is,  that's  all,  and  it's  no  use  think- 
ing you  can  change  him.  There  are  people 
who'll  tell  you  that  Jews  have  a  different  shape 
of  nose,  or  they're  tight  with  their  money,  or 
they  don't  wash  their  feet.  I  simply  say,  "And 
what  of  it?"  That  floors  them.  They  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  that.  "And  what  of  it?"  I  say,  and 
not  another  word.  When  you're  arguing  with 
anyone  it  doesn't  do  to  let  them  get  the  upper 
hand.  The  moment  they  start  to  get  excited  you 
simply  say.  "And  what  of  it?"  and  you  give  them 
a  look,  and  th.it  settles  it.  Like  Knate.  Because 
when  it  comes  to  Jews  there's  no  one  knows  them 
better  than  I  do.  Only  the  more  experience  you 
have,  the  more  tolerant  you  become.  Well,  just 
by  way  of  illustration,  for  the  past  eight  years 
I've  been  getting  my  buttons  from  a  Jewish  firm 
in  Sender  by  the  name  of  Haim.  You  max  have 
heard  of  Haim's  buttons.  He  has  a  big  business 
and  he  watches  every  penny.  But  I've  never  had 
the  slightest  trouble  with  him,  although  that's 
not  to  say  I  haven  t  felt  like  putting  my  boot  to 
his  backside  more  than  once.  But  he  delivers  and 
I  pay  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  You  fix  the  price 
and  you  shake  hands  and  you  go  on  to  something 
else.  Business  is  business.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
that  I  don't  have  my  opinions. 


In  a  tailoring  business  you  see  a  lot  and  you 
find  yourself  thinking  about  life.  You  gel  all 
sorts  in  a  shop  like  this.  For  instance.  onl\  last 
week  I  made  some  suits  for  the  son  of  a  senator. 
I  can't  tell  you  his  name,  but  lie's  a  leading 
figure  in  politics:  with  a  private  mansion  and 
cars  and  flunkies  and  even  thing.  To  see  the  son 
you'd  never  dream  he  was  so  high  up  in  the 
world.  As  simple  and  friendly  as  possible.  He 
( nines  in  here  and  shakes  hands  and  says,  "How 
goes  it?"  That's  what  he  always  ^axs.  "How  goes 
it?"  Last  time  he  was  here  we  got  so  interested 
chatting  that  he  clean  forgot  the  time,  and  just 
as  he  was  rushing  off  he  said,  "I  always  enjoy  my 
visits  to  you."  His  very  words.  And  a  real  gentle- 
man, mark  you,  there's  no  mistaking  it.  I've  al- 
ways been  proud  by  nature,  very  independent. 
When  I  was  a  child  my  mother  could  never  get 
me  to  wipe  my  boots  on  the  mat  before  I  came 
into  the  house.  That  shows  you.  But  I  give  you 
my  word,  if  that  young  fellow  asked  me  to  run 
round  the  corner  and  get  him  a  packet  of  ciga- 
rettes, I  wouldn't  dare  say  no.  Anyone  else  and 
I'd  refuse  on  the  spot.  You  can  explain  it  how 
you  like,  I'm  simply  telling  you  the  fact.  Why 
one  and  not  another?— that's  the  question,  isn't 
it?  Needless  to  s.i\.  it's  nothing  to  do  with  him 
being  rich  and  the  son  of  a  senator.  There  may 
be  some  people  who  are  impressed  by  that  sort  of 
tiling,  but  not  me. 

All  the  same,  there  has  to  be  a  reason.  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  what  I  think  is 
this:  there  are  some  people  who  are  exceptional- 
born  to  command,  so  to  speak.  Like  Knate.  Not 
a  hat  in  the  place,  not  so  much  as  a  cap,  but 
Knate's  Knate  and  that's  where  you  go  to  buy  a 
hat.  It's  extraordinary,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it.  When  I  was  in  the  army,  in  the  last  war,  I 
had  a  captain  by  the  name  of  Bonbillet  who 
didn't  know  how  to  make  the  men  obex  him. 
Three  strips  of  gold  braid  on  his  sleex'e  but  you 
could  pinch  his  foie  gras  and  smoke  his  ciga- 
rettes under  his  very  nose,  and  he'd  never  say  a 
word.  And  then  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
corporal  called  Hartinguet,  a  scruff)  little  man, 
not  strong  or  anything,  but  you'd  hardly  dare 
raise  your  finger  without  asking  his  permission. 
It's  queer,  the  wax   the  war  brought  out  people 


"Knate"  will  appear  in  Marcel  Ayme's  next 
book,  "The  Proverb  and  Other  Stories."  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Atheneum  in  April.  Anions:  his  other 
books  well  known  in  this  country  are  "The  Green 
Mare"  and  "The  Transient  Hour."  This  story  ivas 
translated  from   the  French  by  Norman  Denny. 
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in  a  different  light.  There  was  <>iu'  young  Eellow 
I  knew,  he  didn't  look  like  anything  at  all,  and 
yet  he  got  to  be  .1  lieutenant.  The  First  time  he 
was  in  the  line  1  sold  him  a  pair  ol  s<  issors. 

No,  there  isn't  much  you  can  tell  me  about  the 
war.  The  people  who  weren't  in  it  don't  know 
what  it  was  like.  Anyone  who  wants  to  see  that 
business  start  all  over  again  is  either  mad  or  else 
he's  a  criminal.  The  way  I  look  at  it,  one  man's 
much  like  another,  no  matter  whether  his  name's 
Dupont  or  Bismarck.  Wh\  should  1  want  to  go 
and  shoot  at  a  man  I  don't  know  From  Adam 
just  because'  he  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Frontier?  I  mean  it's  childish.  He's  never  done 
me  .iu\  harm  and  I've  never  done  him  any  harm. 
So  what's  it  all  about?  Of  course,  I  know  what 
you're  going  to  sa\.  You'll  tell  me  the  Germans 
are  an  arrogant  lot.  I  agree,  and  I'll  go  one 
better— they're  arrogant  and  sheepish  at  the  same 
time.  Look  at  the  way  they  let  their  leaders  push 
them  around.  You'd  never  get  a  Frenchman  to 
stand  it.  And  why?  Because  he's  proud.  And 
against  the  government,  you  musn't  forget  that. 
Although  mark  you  it  doesn't  stop  him  doing 
what  he's  told.  He  grumbles,  of  course,  but  he 
matches  when  he  gets  the  order.  Grumbling's 
second  nature  to  him.  If  another  war  was  to 
bieak  out  tomorrow  you'd  see  all  the  French 
rushing  to  defend  the  frontier— and  they'd  start 
grumbling  the  minute  they  got  there.  Sometimes 
for  nothing  at  all.  Just  because  they're  against 
the  government.  But  I'm  not  worrying.  The 
Germans  can  start  a  war  whenever  they  like,  I'm 
not  afraid  of  them.  I  daresay  they'll  get  as  far  as 
the  suburbs,  like  last  time,  and  then  our  lads'll 
chase  them  out  again.  You'll  see.  That's  why 
I've  always  thought  our  two  countries  ought 
never  to  go  to  war.  There  are  no  fighting  men 
anywhere  to  equal  the  French  and  Germans.  If 
France  and  Germany  were  to  get  together  no- 
body could  stand  up  to  them  and  they'd  be 
masters  of  the  world.  Only  there's  a  snag,  be- 
cause when  they'd  beaten  everyone  else  they'd 
start  fighting  each  other  again  to  see  who  was 
boss.  And  if  you  ask  me  why,  it's  just  that  there'll 
always  be  wars. 

YOU'LL  say  I  haven't  many  illusions 
about  human  nature,  and  my  answer  to 
that  is— I  haven't  any  at  all.  What  can  you  ex- 
pect? I've  lived.  I've  thought.  I've  observed  the 
different  orders  and  classes  of  society.  And  what 
does  it  all  come  down  to?  .All  it  comes  to  is  this, 
that  people  are  pretty  much  alike  wherever  they 
are  and  you  can't  change  human  nature,  whether 


it's  the  cobbler  in  a  back  street  <>i  the  Due  de 
Montbazon.  In  these  days  nobody  worries  much 
about  fine  Feathers,  not  il  they've  got  eyes  in  their 
head.  That's  why  aristocracy  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing any  more.  That  sort  of  thing  was  all  right 
in  historical  times,  but  now  it's  progress  that 
matters.  Who  cares  nowadays  if  you're  ol  noble 
birth?  For  instance,  suppose  you  see  a  nice-look- 
ing woman  in  the  street  or  the  metro  and  you 
give  her  a  look  and  perhaps  a  bit  ol  a  pinch,  as 
it  might  be.  Well,  if  she  likes  the  look  of  you 
and  she's  in  the  mood  she  isn't  going  to  go  ask- 
ing for  your  birth  certificate.  You  see  what  1 
mean?  Beauty  is  its  own  aristocracy,  as  they  say. 
No  one  knows  it  better  than  I  do,  being  a  tailor. 

I'll  give  you  an  example.  Let's  say,  lor  in- 
stance, that  you  bring  me  a  down-and-out  olt  the 
street,  with  a  three-day  beard  and  his  shirt  stick- 
ing out  of  the  holes  in  his  trousers.  You  bring 
him  to  me  here  in  my  shop,  and  you  say,  "Let's 
see  you  make  something  of  him."  Well,  what  do 
I  do?  In  the  first  place  I  remain  absolutely  calm. 
Not  a  trace  of  emotion  on  my  face.  Not  a  sound. 
I  look  him  over  and  to  start  with,  I  get  him 
cleaned  up— a  hot  bath  to  get  rid  of  the  lice, 
barber,  manicurist,  and  so  forth.  Then  I  dress 
him.  I  know  my  man.  I  know  his  personality 
right  down  to  his  toenails  because  I've  studied 
him,  you  understand.  I  make  him  a  suit  that's 
what  /  call  a  suit.  In  other  words,  I  dress  him. 
And  for  no  more  than  a  week  I  take  him  along 
to  the  cafe  morning  and  evening  for  an  aperitif, 
just  to  teach  him  manners  and  give  him  tone. 
And  then  what  have  you  got?  You've  got  a  per- 
son you  can  take  anywhere.  Claridge's,  Deauville, 
anywhere  you  like,  and  he'll  be  able  to  hold  his 
own.  It's  true  he'll  owe  a  lot  to  me.  I'm  not  de- 
nying it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  chap  that 
was  nothing  but  a  bum  the  week  before  last  can 
now  pass  as  a  banker  or  a  lawyer  or  a  university 
professor. 

It's  a  very  profound  thought,  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it.  These  international  crooks  you  read 
about,  that  pass  themselves  off  as  millionaires  or 
dukes  or  anything,  they  don't  worry,  they  reckon 
they  can  look  out  of  the  top  drawer  just  as  well 
as  the  next  man.  And  why  not?  A  duke's  built 
just  the  same  as  you  or  me,  he  doesn't  have  his 
navel  between  his  shoulder  blades.  So  win  should 
it  always  be  the  same  lot  that  are  dukes?  But 
mind  you,  you  mustn't  go  thinking  I'm  a  Com- 
munist. Nothing  of  the  kind.  For  one  thing,  I 
reckon  no  one  ought  to  go  laying  down  the  law 
about  things  they  don't  understand.  All  the  talk 
there's  been  about  Communism,  sharing  out  all 
the  property  and  bread  queues  and  so   Forth— 
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there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  any  ol  it!  Oh.  I've 
been  mistaken  about  it  myself,  like  everyone  else, 
and  1  won't  pretend  1  haven't.  We  were  bound 
to  be.  The  public's  kept  in  the  dark,  and  any- 
way the)  don't  use  their  heads.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  Communism's  often  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  you  think.  You  take  Soviet  Russia. 
That's  what  1  say  to  the  people  who  want  to 
argue  about  it— have  a  look  at  Soviet  Russia.  I 
say.  The\  just  don't  realize.  Soviet  Russia's  an 
enormous  country,  big  enough  to  hold  twent) 
countries  like  France.  You  can  travel  a  thousand 
miles  in  it  and  never  meet  a  living  soul.  That's 
what  you've  got  to  remember.  1  wish,  you  could 
hear  m\  nephew  Leonard  talking  about  Com- 
munism. He's  m\  youngest  sister's  sou.  a  young 
fellow  of  twenty-five  ami  passed  all  his  exams 
and  a  qualified  engineer,  that  shows  you.  And 
he's  a  Communist.  You'd  hardl)  believe  it. 
would  you?— a  qualified  engineer  and  a  Com- 
munist! Hut  he's  not  the  talking  kind.  He  lets 
you  do  the  talking,  and  he  listens,  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden— bang.  Just  a  word  or  two.  no  more, 
and  he's  flattened  you  out!  Knate  again,  \oi:  - 
Not  a  hat  in  the  plaee.  not  so  much  as  a  eap. 
but  my  name's  Knate  and  that's  who  1  am  and 
you  can  take  it  or  leave  it. 
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Well  now.  to  eive  you  an  example,  not  long 
-  1  was  at  a  fashionable  dance  with  my  nephew 
nard.  I  don't  dance  much  myself,  what  with 
being  on  m\  feet  all  day.  1  sat  watching  and  let 
Leonard  enjoy  himself,  and  after  he'd  had  a 
dance  or  two  he  came  over  to  where  1  was.  b\  the 
buffet.  Because  that's  what  Leonard's  like.  When 
he  feels  like  (.lancing  he  dances,  ami  when  he's 
had  enough  he  stops.  He's  got  character,  you  - 
Well,  there  were  two  old  gentlemen  near  us  talk- 
ing about  Communism.   1  say  old.  but  1  daresay 


they  weren't  really  any  older  than  I  am.  Thev 
were  well-dressed,  mark  you,  and  good  manners 
and  nice  behavior.  It  doesn't  take  me  Ion?  to 
judge  people.  You've  only  got  to  see  the  way  a 
man  holds  a  sjlass  and  you  know  if  he's  educated. 
It's  like,  for  instance,  putting  \our  elbows  on  the 
table.  There  are  people  who  think  that's  bad 
manners,  but  they're  quite  wrong.  Why  there 
was  a  photograph  in  the  paper  only  last  night  of 
a  banquet  of  leading  industrialists,  and  they 
weren't  worrying  about  putting  their  elbows  on 
the  table.  Well-bred  men  too.  superior-looking. 
it's  queer  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Well 
anyway,  there  were  these  two  talking  about  Com- 
munism, and  the  nonsense  thev  were  talking  you 
wouldn't  believe.  Although  it"s  only  natural. 
The  thin?  everyone  forgets  is  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  an  enormous  country.  But  you  can  imagine 
how  it  must  have  made  Leonard's  blood  boil. 
the  stuff  thev  were  talking— a  qualified  engineer, 
don't  forget.  But  he  never  showed  it.  He  just 
1  there,  not  turning  a  hair,  so  you'd  have 
thought  he  wasn't  even  listening.  And  I  waited. 
I  knew  it  was  coming.  And  suddenly  he  let  them 
have  it.    But  calmly,  mind  you,  politelv. 

"Pardon  me."  he  said,  and  you  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  "Pardon  me."  And  in  two 
minutes  by  the  clock  he  had  them  flat  on  their 
backs.  Two  minutes.  I'm  not  exaggerating.  It's 
no  use  askin?  me  to  repeat  what  he  said  because 
I  couldn't  do  it.  The  way  Leonard  talks,  well  it's 
technical  language,  if  you  know  what  I  mean,  a 
lot  of  words  you  don't  understand  and  they 
might  mean  anything.   But  it  makes  you  think. 

Say  what  you  like,  there's  two  sides  to  everv- 
thing.  I  just  leave  it  at  that.  As  for  being  a 
Communist,  well  I  can't  say  I  am.  not  at  any 
price.  You'll  never  get  me  to  agree  that  what's 
mine  isn't  mine  and  that  I  ought  to  be  working 
to  support  all  the  dead  beats  in  Paris,  not  to 
mention  the  government.  I  won't  stand  for  that. 
I'm  in  favor  of  liberty  all  along  the  line,  but  of 
course  there  are  limits.  You  may  say  that  our 
society  isn't  all  it  might  be.  and  I  agree  and  I'm 
the  first  to  say  it  myself,  but  still  we  manage  to 
get  along,  and  we  aren't  so  badlv  oil'  at  that.  It 
max  be  that  Russia  is  an  earthly  paradise,  but  I 
haven't  been  there  to  see  and  neither  have  you. 
Thex  say  that  work's  a  pleasure  there  and  there's 
more  time  for  making  love.  Well,  all  I  say  is. 
I'd  like  to  see  it.  People  get  ideas  into  their 
heads.  France  has  always  been  full  of  talkers. 
Mind  you,  I  agree  we  have  to  work  too  hard. 
Take  me.  for  example.  I  work  ten  hours 
and  sometimes  twelve  and  no  Saturday  afternoon 
off.    And  what   of  it?    Am   1  complaining?     We 
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;ill  know  whai  they're  like,  the  ones  thai  are  al- 
ways grousing.  So  you  say  I  work  too  hard  and 
you  give  me  Saturday  afternoon  oil  All  right, 
but  what  happens?  If  I  make  love  on  Saturday 
afternoon  what  am  I  to  do  on  Sunday  excepi 
waste  my  money  in  cafes  and  cinemas?  Where's 
the  profit  in  that?  What  it  comes  to  is,  you  think 
you're  improving  tilings  but  you  aren't  really  im- 
proving any  thing. 


Til  ATS  why  quite  often  I  find  mysell 
wondering  whether  there  mayn't  be  some 
truth  in  religion  after  all.  Of  course  I  know 
you'll  sav  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  God,  and  in 
a  sense  you're  right.  Hut  what  I  say  is,  you've  got 
to  be  broad-minded  about  it.  You're  entitled  to 
your  opinions  and  I'm  entitled  to  mine.  Every 
creed  deserves  to  be  respected,  and  no  one  has 
a  right  to  sneer  at  religion.  Although  of  course 
if  we  knew  all  the  things  that  go  on  in  the 
monasteries  .  .  .  eh?  It's  not  for  nothing  that 
they  keep  themselves  tucked  away.  But  I'm  not 
the  one  to  throw  stones.  There  are  things  that 
come  hard  if  you're  a  normal  man,  and  I  don't 
mind  admitting  I'd  never  be  able  to  stand  it. 
Come  to  look  at  it  sensibly,  priests  are  men  just 
like  we  are.  The  cassock  doesn't  make  the  monk, 
as  the  saying  goes,  and  there's  a  lot  of  truth  in  it. 
And  I'll  tell  you  something  that  a  lot  of  people 
don't  realize.  Priests  are  often  much  more  broad- 
minded  than  you'd  think.  For  instance,  I  know 
a  cure,  and  you  couldn't  wish  for  a  more  sensible 
man.  He  knows  my  ideas  on  religion  and  I  know 
his.  But  that  doesn't  stop  me  respecting  him. 
The  day  before  my  daughter  went  to  her  first 
communion,  or  it  may  have  been  the  day  before 
that,  he  came  to  see  me  and  I  took  him  into  the 
back  room  for  a  glass  of  [inc.  .And  this  Abbe 
Lambin,  he  sniffed  it,  and  he  sipped,  and  he  gave 
me  a  wink  and  he  said,  "This  is  bloody  good 
stuff!"    His  very  words. 

If  only  all  the  priests  were  like  that.  But  of 
course  you  get  all  kinds.  There's  no  getting 
away  from  it.  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world. 
If  I  had  any  say  in  the  matter  I'd  pass  a  law 
making  it  compulsory  for  priests  to  marry.  I 
mean,  it's  more  decent.  My  nephew  Leonard 
doesn't  believe  in  religion  either.  I've  got  to 
admit  I'm  a  bit  afraid  to  talk  to  him  the  way  I'd 
really  like.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  I  hap- 
pened to  remark  to  him  that  there  are  still  plenty 
of  things  that  science  can't  explain,  and  he  just 
looked  at  me  without  answering,  as  though  he 
was  laughing  inside.  Well,  when  he  gives  me  one 
of  his  superior  looks  it  hurts  a   little,   because 


altei  all  he's  my  youngesl  sisici's  son  Bui  then 
again,  he's  a  qualified  engineer,  and  who  am  I 
to  compare  mysell  to  him,  with  all  his  diplomas 
and  all  the  books  he's  read?  What  do  any  ol  lis 
amount  to.  come  to  that?  You  take  me.  I  hit 
I  am.  talking  and  talking,  but  it's  only  for  the 
sake    of    talk,    because     you    can't    always    be    just 

watching  yourself  doing  your  job. 

I  know  I  talk  a  lot  of  nonsense.  There  are 
times  when  I  even  think  I  ought  to  try  and  learn 
a  bit  more.  Yesterday  evening,  for  instance,  my 
daughter  was  doing  her  homework  and  I  picked 
up  her  geometry  book  to  see  if  I  could  get  the 
hang  of  it.  But  it  was  no  use.  After  two  pages  I 
started  to  yawn  and  I  picked  up  the  newspaper 
instead. 

All  the  same,  it  would  be  nice  to  be  like  my 
nephew  Leonard,  who  knows  all  the  answers. 
I  listen  to  him  when  he's  talking  and  I  try  to 
remember  the  words,  but  it's  difficult,  particu- 
larly with  the  way  he  takes  the  wind  out  of  your 
sails.  Last  week,  when  he  came  to  see  us  with 
his  mother,  he  said  that  it  was  my  kind  who 
were  responsible  for  the  restlessness  of  the 
younger  generation.  It  upset  me,  as  you  might 
imagine.  But  what  would  you  have  answered? 
Because  if  Leonard  said  it,  it  was  probably  right. 
And  those  are  the  times  when  I  wish  I  was  Knate. 
Because  Knate,  I  daresay  he's  no  more  educated 
than  you  or  me,  but  he's  Knate,  you  see,  and 
that's  enough.  "Monsieur,  you  are  under  a  mis- 
apprehension"—and  you  put  the  monocle  in  your 
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eye  and  you  turn  on  your  heel,  and  they've  had 
it.  But  for  most  of  us,  we  sort  of  fumble  out  way 
through  life  on  our  hands  and  knees  with  our 
noses  sniffing  the  ground.  And  who  stands  there 
looking  us  over?  Knate!  Standing  there  with  his 
manner  and  his  monocle.  Or  else  its  my  nephew 
Leonard,  who  doesn't  look  like  much  but  has  got 
something  in  his  head.  Because,  as  he  says,  he's 
made  the  effort  to  acquire  culture.  You  see?  .  .  . 
Well,  good  morning,  Monsieur.  It'll  be  ready 
for  the  first  fitting  on  Wednesday. 
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The  Razor's  Edge  for  Nixon  and  the  GOP 


The  Republican  victor-in-defeat — 
finding  himself  under  strong  attack 
from  both  ends  and  from  self-appointed 
quarterbacks  behind  the  line — has 
to  figure  out  a  strategy  to  hold  the 
team  together  for  '62  and  '64. 


WASHINGTON-The  Grand 
Old  Party  would,  naturally,  never 
recline  on  any  psy<  hoanalyist's  couch. 
and  it  surely  will  not  gladly  submit 
to  any  physical  checkup  b\  "social- 
ized medicine"  either. 

All  the  same,  the  GOP  iN  in  need 
oi  a  conservative  clinical  examina- 
tion of  a  complicated  kind:  The  old 
boy's  ailment  is  less  organic  than 
ideological.  He  suffers  not  so  much 
from  wasting  tissue  or  a  paralysis  of 
members  as  from  confusion  of  pur- 
pose and  (whisper  the  phrase!)  a  cer- 
tain mental  disorder.  He  is  victim 
not  merely  of  a  split  personality  but 
of  a  split-split  personality.  He  is 
going  in  three  ways  all  at   once. 

Indeed,  the  obviously  great 
strength  of  one  of  the  three  extant 
Grand  Old  Parties— the  one  which 
nominated  Nixon  last  vear  and  very 
nearly  elected  him— is  in  one  sense 
the  measure  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party.  For  Nixon  did 
almost  too  well  in  not  doing  cjuite 
well  enough.  So.  a  party  which  lost 
the  Presidency  b\   only  a  tiny  whis- 


per now  survives  with  tar  less  effec- 
tive power  than  such  a  large  vote 
would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, entitle  it  to  claim  and  even 
force  it  to  exercise. 

Nixon,  in  carrying  very  nearly 
hall  the  total  popular  vote,  has  not 
In  a  long  way  been  able  to  invest  the 
party-as-a-whole  with  the  influence 
which  this  strong  showing  ought  to 
have  given  it.  For  the  Nixon  party- 
of-the-center  is  under  challenge  from 
the  Rockefeller-party-of-the-left  and 
the  Goldwater  party-of-the-right  in 
an  internecine  struggle  which  makes 
the  old  North-South  Democratic 
guerrilla  warfare  look  as  sedate  as 
the  Nixon-Kennedy  TV  debates. 

Richard  Nixon  is  faulted  by  the 
Rockefeller  Republicans  for  not  win- 
ning an  election,  when  they  could 
not  carry  for  him  even  their  home 
grounds  of  New  York.  And  he  is 
faulted  bv  the  Croldwater  Repub- 
licans for  not  winning  an  election 
which  the  Cxoldwater  Republicans— 
with  their  ideas  of  "getting  tough" 
with  the  present  while  compulsively 
trying  to  return  to  the  far  past- 
would  sureh  have  lost  b\  pluralities 
so  thumping  as  to  recall  the  gallant 
and  decent  All  Landon's  unhappy 
experience  with  the  Roosevelt  buzz 
saw  of   1936. 

Governor  Rockefeller  hardly 
waited  for  the  funeral  lines  to  be 
read  over  the  remains  of  GOP  hopes 
for  1960  before  slaking  out  his  posi- 


tion for  1964.  Plainly  he  is  going 
after  the  Presidential  nomination 
again— a  goal  toward  which  he  peri- 
odically advanced  and  from  which 
he  periodically  retreated  last  vear. 
The  new  Albany  line  was  laid  down 
early:  The  Governor  considered  Mr. 
Nixon  "one of  the  vital  forces  in  the 
Republican  party"  for  1964.  But  the 
Governor  frankly  just  didn't  believe 
that  a  partv  which  had  just  lost  the 
Presidency  with  Nixon  reallv  had 
an)  "actual  head."  Goldwater  has 
taken   a   similar  view. 

This  interpretation  ot  political 
custom,  though  utterly  legal  and  per- 
missible under  the  Constitution,  can 
be  called  an  interesting  one,  at  any 
rate.  If  the  erstwhile  Presidential 
nominee  of  any  pain  is  not  its  only 
visible  "head"  (admitting  that  term 
to  be  a  loose  one)  then  what  was 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  from  the  day 
alter  election  in  1952  to  the  night  of 
Kennedy's  nomination  at  Los  An- 
geles in  1960?  What  was  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  one  of  Rockefeller's  supposed 
advisers,  doing  all  during  the  period 
from  1918  to  1952.  the  vear  he  caused 
the  Republican  convention  to  nomi- 
nate Dwight  Eisenhower? 

And  what  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona?  In  the  afterlight 
of  last  November's  unpleasantness. 
some  important  changes  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  Senator  G.  As 
late  as  that  same  month.  I  reported 
here  that  Goldwater  had  no  delu- 
sions about  Goldwater-for-President. 
Inn  was  onh  trying  to  enlarge  and 
harden  the  conservative  to  ultracon- 
sc  native  core  of  Republicanism.  The 
simplest  way  now  would  be  just  to 
sa\  that  I  was  wrong,  and  if  you 
prefer  you  ma\  simply  leave  it  at. 
that.  But  I  won't  say  I  was  wrong, 
mainlv  because  I  wasn't,  as  of  then: 

Goldwater's  disclaimer  of  personal 
Presidential  ambition  was  genuine 
then.  It  applies  no  longer— he  is  now 
with  little  doubt  a  real  aspirant,  in 
his  heart  at  least— mainlv  because 
the  original  attitude  was  based  on 
his  conviction  that  Nixon  would  win 
in  '60  and  that  rivalry  for  '61  would 
be  onh  an  academic  privilege  any- 
how. 

So  the  position  today  is  this:  Nixon, 
relatively  the  most  successful  Repub- 
lican  candidate  since  the  first  Roose- 
velt New  Deal  save  for  Eisenhower, 
the  candidate  sui  generic,  is  never- 
theless in  the  position  of  having  can- 
non volleying  and  thundering  at 
him  from  left  and  right.  Goldwater's 
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fire  can,  I  believe,  be  dismissed  as 
of  minor  account.  A  Republican 
convention  which  would  nominate 
him  in  1961  would  have  to  reverse 
a  Ion?  and  all  but  irreversible  trend 
in  the  tide  of  Republican  affairs. 
Not  since  Harding  and  Coolidge  in 
the  days  of  our  national  innocence 
has  the  GOP  selected  a  Presidential 
nominee  who  was  not  more,  rather 
than  less.  Liberal  than  its  ideological 
common  denominator.  (Herbert 
Hoover  in  1928  was  looked  upon  as 
prett)  radical  indeed,  as  for  that 
time  and  in  those  circumstances  he 
really  was.) 

Rockefeller,  however,  cannot  be 
written  off  with  any  such  confidence. 
Up  to  the  year's  end,  his  people  were 
still  responding  now  and  then,  in 
pained  if  temperate  protest,  to  post- 
election charges  that  Nelson  didn't 
give  the  ticket  all  he  had  in  New 
York.  I  myself  have  once  or  twice 
seemed  to  suggest  something  to  that 
effect.  I  here  withdraw  any  imputa- 
tion of  a  deliberate  Rockefeller  fail- 
ure to  deliver  lor  Nixon.  What  I 
really  meant  was  that  on  the  harsh, 
unfeeling  scoreboard— where  they 
count  only  touchdowns  and  not  first 
downs  and  give  no  A  for  effort- 
Rockefeller's  state  posted  that  well- 
known  "0"  when  the  game  was  over. 

For  this  reason— and  because  ol 
the  fact  that  Nixon's  public  exculpa- 
tion of  Rockefeller  from  the  sin  of 
not  trying  is  subject  to  private  quali- 
fications by  Nixon  men  who  remark 
that  Rockefeller's  physical  efforts 
were  "all  right"— I  personally  still 
believe  the  odds  are  strongly  against 
"Nelson  for  '64." 


THE     NEW     YORK     MIND 

i 

THERE  is,  too,  another  reason, 
quite  apart  Irom  the  undoubted  hos- 
tility toward  him  of  many,  many 
orthodox  Republicans,  to  look  with 
reserve  on  any  prospect  lor  a  Rocke- 
feller convention  blitz  lour  years 
hence.  In  the  view  ol  a  good  many 
observers  (including  this  one),  he  has 
,i  sense  ol  the  realities  of  the  world 
struggle  and  ol  the  outer  world  in 
general  not  man  lied  lor  soundness 
by  many  other  national  politicians, 
if,  indeed,  by  any.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  capital  issue  of  our  age.  But  he 
also  has.  it  seems  to  me,  two  very 
grave  weaknesses  for  an  aspiring  na- 
tional leader.    First,  there  is  a  lack 
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ol  practical  political  awareness  and 
finesse  as  represented,  lor  one  ex- 
ample l>\  his  extraordinary,  prema- 
ture clltiii  to  read  Nixon  out  of  a 
part)  leadership  so  richly  and  so  un- 
deniabl)  won.  \nd  there  is.  in 
Rockefeller,  something  of  what  I 
have  often  been  told  was  in  his  fel- 
low Governoi  ol  New  York,  Al  Smith 
—a  curious  urban-New  York  paro- 
chialism which  tends  to  sec  all  na- 
tional problems  in  the  simplistii 
way,  say,  ol  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  Post. 

We  have  just  seen  thai  the  power- 
ful Democrats  party,  with  a  margin 
in  membership  over  the  Republicans 
ol  si\  to  four,  was  able  to  defeat  a 
Republican  (  andidate  bearing  all  the 
heavy  burdens  which  Nixon  bad  to 
hear  onl\  in  a  desperately  (lose 
photo-finish.  Thai  party  would  not 
have  won  at  all  bad  Johnson  not 
held  most  of  the  South  for  Kennedy. 
(I  am  aware  that  the  proposition  is 
somewhat  ((implicated  by  the  so- 
called  "Catholic  issue";  but  I  assume 
we  can  all  more  or  less  agree  that 
this  cut  both  ways.)  Now,  this  means 
that  to  win  the  Presidency  a  party 
still  must  reach  practical  national 
accommodations  of  bitter  domestic 
issues  (e.g..  civil  rights)— accommoda- 
tions based  more  upon  ultimate  con 
sent  than  on  what  might  be  called 
the  "New  York  view."  This  view, 
roughly,  restores  the  ancient  and 
discredited  doctrine  of  Secession,  but 
this  time  the  North  requires  rather 
than  resists  the  secession  of  the 
South. 

When  it  comes  to  the  subtle  and 
irreplaceable  art  of  working  out  ac- 
commodations leading  to  consent, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  my  knowledge 
ol  him,  has  to  date  a  savviness  as 
unhappily  small  as  his  knowledge  of 
the  external  world  is  happily  high. 
And.  to  go  farther,  I  believe  his  lack 
of  domestic  political  sensitivity,  of 
this  tactile  know-how,  involves  far 
more  than  civil  rights.    It  involves, 

think,  nearly  the  whole  sum  of  our 
homely  domestic  issues.  The  "New 
York  mind"  will  not  carry  many  na- 
tional elections  in  our  lifetime.  For 
good  or  ill,  we  have  long  since  passed 
beyond  that  simple  phase  of  national 
politics  in  which  we  had  to  choose 
only  between  what  was  demonstrably 
tight  and  what  was  unarguably 
wrong. 

We  now  concern  ourselves,   as  a 
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voting  nation,  with  what  is  reason- 
able and  what  is  possible.  (Person 
ally,  I  like  this.  I  take  it  as  proof 
that  we  have  reached  political  ma- 
turity. All  those  desiring,  however, 
to  indict  me  for  lack  of  principle 
will  please  form  a  queue  to  the  right 
—if  you  will  pardon  the  expression 
"right"  from  a  man  who  has  perhaps 
strummed  overlong  on  the  string 
called  "moderation"  only  because  he 
prefers  to  deal  in  the  lacts  of  polit- 
ical life.  Leave  the  lofty  fancies  to 
those  who  enjoy  them  and  like  to 
dis<  n>-  spiritual  and  other  noble 
values  beyond  the  competence  of  a 
political  writer.) 

All  these  circumstances,  I  believe, 
make  probable  the  renomination  of 
Nixon  in  1964— or  at  minimum  his 
mastery  of  that  convention.  For  it 
is  no  longer  possible,  except  b\  those 
whose  thinking  begins  and  ends  in 
fascinated  repetition  of  slogans  like 
"The  Old  Nixon"  and  "The  New 
Nixon,'  to  deny  that  Nixon  has  pre- 
empted the  vital  center  ot  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  must  speak  for 
it  hereafter  if  anybody  is  going  to  do 
so.  In  truth,  he  ran  both  an  effective 
and  a  decent  campaign.  He  fought 
off  the  profound  pressures  of  the  Re- 
publican right  for  a  return  to  that 
kind  of  hate-campaigning  that  has 
i  ursed  the  GOP  every  time  it  has 
been  tried  nationally. 

THE     DOUBLE     SPLIT 

BUT  to  say  that  Nixon  looks  like 
the  man  for  '64  is  in  no  way  to 
resolve  the  Republican  split-split 
personality.  Though  he  ran  very 
well  indeed,  and  though  Ids  party 
actually  picked  up  a  little  strength 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  their 
position  is  much  worse  on  the  inside 
than  it  looks  on  the  outside.  To 
revert  to  the  medical  metaphor,  the 
prognosis  is  poor.  For  the  Republi- 
can wing  ol  the  new  Congress  is  not 
measurably  stronger  than  the  old. 
It  must  meet,  too.  this  century's  most 
expertly  led  Democratic  Congres- 
sional majorities  (led  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  by  old  Senate  men 
Kennedy  and   Johnson). 

Moreover.  Nixon's  titular  leader- 
ship is  not  only  under  Rockeleller- 
Goldwater  attrition;  it  suffers  also 
from  lack  of  official  place  in  elective 
office  for  Nixon  or  for  any  really 
effective    Nixon    man.    There    is   no 


longer  a  Taft  in  Senate  or  House  to 
keep  aflame,  however  flickeringly  at 
times,  the  small,  true  fire  of  Repub- 
lican hopes.  In  the  House.  Repub- 
lican Floor  Leader  Halleck  is  doing 
neither  Nixon  nor  anv  viable  brand 
of  Republicanism  anv  good  by  his 
efforts  to  make  coalition  arrange- 
ments with  Old  Guard  Southerners. 
For  the  Southern  Old  Guard  has 
itselt  been  badly  compromised  by  the 
Kennedv-Johnson  victory  in  the 
South— a  victorv  participated  in  bv 
the  vast  majority  of  all  leading 
Southern    politicians. 

In  the  Senate,  GOP  Leader  Dirk- 
sen— though  a  far  abler  man  in  his 
later  years  than  is  supposed  bv 
cliche-ridden  critics  who  seem  not  to 
have  really  looked  at  him  since  the 
death  of  Colonel  McCormick  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune— is  still  no  Taft. 

W  HAT     MX  O  N     C  A  X     D  O 

NIXON  himself,  as  always,  fully 
knows  the  score.  He  has  no  illusions 
about  the  size  and  difficulty  of  the 
job  before  him.  This  job  he  sees  as 
first  to  restore  coherence  to  his  part) 
—and  then  gather  some  new  addi- 
tional power.  He  intends  to  keep  in 
the  closest  possible  touch  with  Con- 
gress (as  few  titular  party  leaders,  by 
the  way.  have  done  in  the  melanchoh 
his  of  their  defeats).  He  will 
make  urgent  efforts  to  help  in  the 
preparation  of  a  responsible  and 
moderate  Republican  Congressional 
record  in  the  space  between  now  and 
the  1962  Congressional  elections.  He 
will  hope  that  this  record  will  result 
in  significant  Republican  gains  in 
1962.  If  so.  he  will  surely  go  all-out 
for  the  1964  Presidential  nomination. 
If  not,  he  probably  will  do  it  anyway. , 

In    the  meantime,  he  will  keep  a 
tight    grip    on    the    Republican    Na- 
tional Committee,  which  in  the  folk- 
lore  of   politics   is   more   or  less  his 
instrument  by  right  of  bequest.    It  i- 
improbable     that    he    will,    in     any 
event,  swerve  trom  the  course  ol  mod 
eration,    from   his   position    midway 
in   the  party,   to  which  he  clung  sc 
doggedly  in  the  late  campaign.    And 
onh     a    practical    certainty    that   nc 
Republican  could  win  in   1964  an\ 
how  would  prevent  him,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  from  demanding  the  Presi 
dential  nomination  again. 

For   in    rereading   the  election  re- 
turns  of   last    November   (a   pastime 
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that  will  go  on  here  for  .1  good  man) 
months  yet)  Nixon  has  no  difficult) 
in  understanding  what  the  figures 
mean.  Wherever  Congressional  and 
Senatorial  Republicans  did  will. 
with  Uw  exceptions,  the)  were  eithei 
liberal  or  strictl)  moderate  Republi- 
cans, lake  Clifford  Case  ol  \<  w 
|erse)  as  representative  "I  the  firsi 
category;  Levereti  Saltonstall  ol 
Massachusetts  and  John  Sherman 
Cooper  ol   Kentucky  ol   the  second. 

\nd  there  is  yei  another  factor,  a 
purel)  human  one.  I  have  long  had 
reason  to  believe,  and  believe  now, 
that  Nixon  found  a  certain  personal 
sense  o!  liberation  lasi  fall  in  com- 
mitting himseli  to  moderation  in 
politics.  His  closest  associates  were 
no  longer— and  1  think  this  was 
pleasing  to  him— the  violent  Old 
Guardists  who  had  been  all  around 
him  earlier  in  his  career. 

He  was  more  comfortable  with 
the  new  breed  ol  Xixonians— with 
men  like  young  Robert  Finch,  Ar- 
thur Flemming,  John  Cooper,  and 
so  on.  The  savage  denunciations 
from  the  old  Nixon-haters  were  never 
easy  lor  him  to  take.  And  when  dur- 
ing the  past  campaign  nobody  had 
any  objective  right,  on  the  basis  of 
Nixon's  conduct,  to  carry  on  that 
way  any  more,  Richard  Nixon  felt 
a  great  emotional  burden  slip  away. 

But  Nixon's  problem  (which  for 
practical  purposes  is  identical  with 
the  Republican  party's  problem)  is 
still  a  long  way  from  being  solved. 
He  still  must  face  the  great  paradox: 
he  lost  just  narrowly  enough  to  com- 
plicate everything,  for  the  party  and 
lor  himself.  Given  even  a  very  close 
victory,  like  Kennedy's,  there  could 
have  been  no  valid  reason  for  intra- 
party  pot-shooting.  Nixon  would 
have  been  boss;  and  that  would  have 
been  that.  Given  a  heavy  defeat,  the 
harsh  imperatives  of  total  failure 
would  have  at  least  simplified  the 
Republican  inner  dialogue.  The 
OOP  could  then  have  said  at  least 
that,  whatever  Nixon's  philosophy 
had  been,  some  other  would  now  be 
tried.  But  with  the  score  the  way  it 
actually  stands,  Nixon's  philosophy 
is  just  strong  enough  not  to  be  easily 
uprooted  from  the  GOP  mind  and 
just  weak  enough  to  put  him  under 
years  of  inevitable  strain  to  maintain 
its  primacy.  Only  by  this  delicate 
balance  can  Nixon  sustain  any  realis- 
tic Republican  hopes  for  1964. 


(/I  Burnished,  Emphatic  Flavour  Cuide) 

WHAT  DOES  IRISH  WHISKEY 

TASTE  LIKE? 

II  is  very  hard,  we  [  I  he  Whiskey  Distillers  ol  Ireland]  find,  to  describe  a  flavour  ex- 
cept  in  comparison  to  other  flavours.  So  here  we  shall  try  to  show  more  or  less  where 
burnished,  emphatic  Irish  Whiskey  tails  in  tin-  taste  spectrum: 
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1  hus,  if  you  know  what  Scotch  and  American  Whiskeys  taste  like  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  what  to  expect  from  Irish  Whiskey.  (^  But  what  cannot  be  shown  on  any  chart 
is  how  thoroughly  you  will  enjoy  the  delicious  differences  of  Irish  Whiskey  now  you 
know  what  to  taste  for. 
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a  Pass  ? 

Unlimited  travel  for  9  con- 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
cept a  few  Continental  boat 
trains)  with  a  British  Rail- 
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History  Books  of  1960 


GARRETT   MATTINGLY 


Garrett  Mattingly,  a  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia  University  since  1948,  is  the  author  of 
"Catherine  of  Aragon"  and.  in  1959,  "The  Armada." 


IF  T  H  E  American  public  read  as  much  about 
the  history  of  the  other  sixteen-seventeenths 
ol  the  Earth's  surface  as  it  does  about  that  of  the 
United  States,  if  it  even  read  as  much  about  the 
history  it  shares  with  the  other  peoples  of  West- 
ern Europe  .is  it  does  about  the  American  Civil 
War,  readers  would  have  not  only  a  richer  and 
more  varied  but  a  much  more  appetizing  diet. 
Because  the  public  is  interested  and  alert,  aca- 
demic specialists  in  American  history  try  to  write 
as  well  as  the\  can,  and  vulgarizers  try  to  be  sure 
of  their  facts.  But  alas,  once  the  subject  matter 
moves  eastward  across  the  Atlantic,  too  many 
professors  write  as  if  the\  despaired  of  being  read 
by  any  but  their  colleagues,  and  too  many  popu- 
larizes think  thev  can  scamp  their  homework 
and  escape  censure.  Normall)  the  patron  of 
American  bookstores,  looking  for  new  books 
about  transatlantic  history  which  he  can  read 
with  pleasure,  has  a  long  hunt  for  a  thin  bag. 
It  would  be  even  thinner  if  publishers  did  not 
supplement  their  offerings  with  some,  at  least, 
of  the  new  books  from  the  old  countries. 

1960  was,  like  most  years,  lather  disappoint- 
ing, but  with  some  notable  exceptions.  Let  us 
speak  of  the  chief  one  at  once:  Lord  Burghley 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Comers  Read  (Knopf, 
S10),  the  second  and  final  volume  of  Read's 
definitive  biography  of  William  Cecil.  Read 
was  trained  in  the  age  of  the  scientific  historian 
and  adhered  all  his  life  to  its  austere  ideals.  Not 
that  he  wrote  badly.  He  had  too  clear  and  vigor- 
ous a  mind  to  do  that.  But  he  deliberated 
sought  a  style  as  transparent  as  good  glass,  a 
style  uncolored  and  unclouded  not  just  by  his 
own  temperament  and  feelings  but— except  when 
he  was  quoting  from  the  documents,  as  he  often 
was— untouched  even  by  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people  about  whom  he  was  writing. 

He  wrote  all  his  long  life  about  sixteenth- 
century  Englishmen,  mostly  about  Elizabethans, 


but  the  glamour  and  excitement  of  that  time 
seem  deliberately  muted  in  his  pages.  He  could 
strike  off  a  vivid  and  resonant  phrase  at  need, 
but  mostly  he  refrained.  He  knew  the  gossip 
and  chronicles  of  the  age,  no  one  better,  but  he 
eschewed  the  unverifiable  anecdote  however  apt, 
and  the  irrelevant  episode  however  entertain- 
ing. He  preferred  to  let  the  documents  tell  the 
story,  either  paraphrased  and  condensed,  or  set 
forth  in  their  own  language  and  supported  by 
a  framework  of  unemphatic  exposition,  fn  this 
way  the  personality  of  the  historian  does  not 
come  between  the  reader  and  the  history.  This 
is  the  way  of  the  scientist.  And  this  is  the 
way  Comers  Read  wrote  his  first  big  book,  a 
three-volume  biography  of  Francis  Walsingham, 
rearranging,  condensing,  weighing  all  the  docu- 
ments which  passed  under  Walsingham's  inde- 
fatigable pen  or  may  have  been  scanned  by  his 
eye,  and  taking  in  the  process  almost  as  many 
years  as  were  spanned  by  'Walsingham's  public 
career.  It  is  an  indispensable  book,  and  one 
which  a  specialist  can  read  with  a  glow  of  almost 
continual  satisfaction.  But  no  one  would  call 
it  an  enticing  book,  and  no  one  but  a  specialist 
would  read  it  for  pleasure. 

When  he  finished  with  Walsingham,  Read 
turned  to  a  biography  of  William  Cecil.  Cecil 
was  a  bigger  figure  than  Walsingham,  had 
served  in  high  office  under  Edward  VI  and  Mary 
before  Walsingham  entered  public  life,  and  was 
for  forty  years  Queen  Elizabeth's  chief  and  most 
trusted  adviser,  always  at  the  center  of  great 
events.  Read  did  not  compromise  with  his 
method.  He  gave  more  than  thirty  years  to  his 
sec  ond  major  work,  but  the  vast  mass  of  materials 
forced  on  him  a  more  rigorous  selection.  The 
result  was  appreciable  in  the  greater  speed  and 
gi.ue  ol  his  first  volume,  published  four  years 
ago.  but  it  comes  to  full  fruition  in  this  second 
which  follows  the  career  of  Lord  Burghley  from 
1570  to  his  death  in  1598.  Read  is  telling  the 
story  of  how  the  Queen  and  her  chief  minister 
came  increasingly  to  trust  and  appreciate  one 
another,  and  to  be  bound  by  a  constantly  deeper 
affection.  In  the  telling,  Read's  own  personality 
remains  as  unobtrusive  as  ever.  But  by  the  time 
he  wrote  his  last  book,  he  had  thoroughly  learned 
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(  hosen  as  the  prize-winner  from  759  entries  —  a  deeply 
serious,  richly  comic  novel  of  power  and  imagination, 
this  story  of  the  revolt  of  a  29-year-old,  mass-produced 
American  is  a  first  novel,  and  an  extraordinary  one. 
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I  laughed  aloud.  But  it  not  only  amused  me.  il  moved 
me  as  well."'--- Jean  Stafford.  $4.50 
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the  secret  of  his  difficult  art.  The  historian  may 
stand  aside,  but  if  he  is  to  be  more  than  a  com- 
piler he  must  select,  and  into  his  selection  must 
go  everything  he  has  learned  and  thought  and 
felt,  the  whole  personality,  otherwise  withheld. 
So,  in  this  last  book,  no  word  is  wasted,  and 
though  the  chief  characters  are  still  left,  for  the 
most  part,  to  tell  quietly  and  undramatically 
their  own  story,  the  tale  is  lit  throughout  with 
wisdom  and  humor  and  compassion. 

Just  as  this  book  was  being  published,  Con- 
yers  Read  died,  some  months  short  of  his  seventy- 
ninth  birthday.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  first 
reviews,  but  he  did  live  to  hold  the  finished 
volume  in  his  hand.  One  hopes  he  knew  it  was 
his   masterpiece. 

THE     AGE     OF     ELIZABETH     I 

\  S  COULD  be  expected,  the  other  books 
aboul  Elizabethan  history  this  year  are  English. 
The  English  do  not  write  so  main  books  about 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  as  we  do  about  our 
Civil  War  but.  centenaries  or  not,  it's  a  poor 
\ear  when  the)  don't  produce  several.  None  of 
this  year's  crop  can  touch  Read's  Burghley,  but 
two  are  certainly  worth  attention.  One,  That 
Great  Lucifer  (Harcourt.  brace.  $4.50),  is  a  biog- 
raphy of  Walter  Raleigh  by  Margaret  Irwin,  who 
has  written  so  main  entertaining  novels  about 
historical  characters.  This  lime,  she  insists,  her 
work  is  untainted  by  fiction,  and  if  her  incidents 
are  arranged  with  a  novelist's  eye  for  drama  and 
her  picture  of  Raleigh  is  touched  by  a  novelist's 
imagination,  why  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  much  the  worse  lor  occasional 
carelessness  about  minor  details,  but  there  arc 
enough  small  slips  to  prove  that  it  is  not  only 
American  popularizers  who  do  not  do  all  their 
homework.  In  spite  of  the  slips  this  is  a  vivid 
and  persuasive  portrait.  It  is  haul  to  be  dull 
about  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Margaret  Irwin  is 
rarely  dull  about  anything. 

A  more  uneven  and  less  skilllul  book,  but  in 
some  ways  a  more  interesting  one  because  more 
original  and  unusual,  is  Ravner  I'nwin's  The 
Defeat  of  John  Hawkins  (Macmillan,  $5).  The 
core  of  the  story  is  how  the  squadron  which 
Hawkins  took  to  the  West  Indies  on  his  third 
slaving  voyage  came  to  be  smashed  up  In  Span- 
ish ships  and  batteries  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua,  but  Unwin  precedes  it  by  a  lively  nar- 
rative of  Hawkins'  slave-trading  operations  and 
follows  it  by  the  fullest  account  vet  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  crews,  the  men  who  were  cap- 
tured, the  ones  wl  o  got  away  by  sea.  the  ones 
who,  stranded  in  Texas,  surrendered  to  the 
Spaniards  and  ended,  most  of  them,  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  ones  who 
walked  oui.  or  said  the)  did.  overland  from  the 
Gull  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  these  chapters,  lull  of  varied  and 
fantastic  adventures,  which  reall)  make  the  book. 


BRITISH    BATTLES 

A  MORE  routine  account  of  a  naval  battle 
is  Michael  Lewis'  The  Spanish  Armada  (Mac- 
millan, $4.50).  It  seems  natural  to  mention  it 
along  with  John  Naylor's  Waterloo  (Macmillan, 
S4.50)  since  both  are  in  the  "British  Battle 
Series"  and  both  share  the  same  virtues  and 
defects.  Both  are  by  qualified  experts.  Both 
are  short  and  fast-paced.  Both  sum  up  the  mili- 
tary background,  including  (British)  tactics  and 
arms,  but  give  their  chief  attention  to  the  actual 
fighting.  Both  are  briskly  and  competently  writ- 
ten in  language  that  is  meant  to  be.  and  usually 
is.  clear  and  simple.  And  both  are  conventionally 
and  sturdily  patriotic.  The  enem\  is  usually 
just  the  enemy,  not  people  with  troubles  of  their 
own.  and  you  could  read  the  account  of  Water- 
loo and  scarcely  discover  that  two-thirds  of  the 
troops  under  Wellington  were  not  English,  or 
find  out  what  Bliicher  and  the  Prussians  were 
doing  most  of  the  time.  If  Naylor's  is  the  more 
entertaining  volume,  ir  is  because  Waterloo  was 
so  much  more  exciting  a  battle  and  the  materials 
for  it  so  much  richer. 

To  see  what  a  battle  narrative  can  really  be 
like,  however,  you  must  read  Decision  at  Tra- 
falgar b\  Dudley  Pope  (Lippincott,  S5.95).  From 
the  first  pages  when  the  little  schooner  Pickle 
beats  up  to  Collingwood's  Euiyalus  to  be  ordered 
home  with  the  news  of  the  great  victory,  your 
attention  is  caught  and  held.  There  is  no  apol- 
ogy for  the  salty  terms  of  the  old  school  of  sail, 
and  no  explanation,  for  none  is  needed.  You 
can  always  see  just  what  the  ships  are  doing. 
And  not  onl)  the  ships.  You  see  Napoleon  star- 
ing acioss  the  Channel  from  Boulogne,  and 
watch  Pitt  battling  for  his  political  life  in  the 
House  ol  Commons.  There  is  a  whole  gallery  of 
naval  portraits. 

Nelson  is  the  hero,  of  course,  but  perhaps 
Collingwood  comes  through  the  best,  and  there 
is  sympathy  for  the  harried,  inadequate  Vil- 
leneuve  and  for  the  tragic  Spaniard.  Churruca. 
You  pace  their  quarter-decks  with  the  admirals, 
the  English,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  learn 
their  plans  and  their  problems,  not  in  fiction- 
alized internal  soliloquies,  but  in  the  words  they 
set  down  themselves  in  memoranda  and  orders 
and  dispatches,  all  analyzed  and  explained.  So, 
when  you  come  to  the  battle,  not  only  is  it  as- 
tonishingly vivid,  but  it  is  clearer  in  plan  and 
progress  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Trafalgar 
was  the  great  classic  battle  of  the  wooden  ships 
of  the  line.  At  last  it  has  its  classic  narrative. 
There  has  never  before  been  one  nearly  so  good. 
I  doubt  whether  there  will  ever  be  a  better. 

More  military  history  is  provided  by  two 
biographies,  one  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  by 
Frans  Bengtsson,  the  Swedish  poet  and  novelist, 
The  Sword  Does  Not  Jest  (St.  Martin's  Press, 
$10),  and  Frederick  the  Great  by  Ludwig  Reiners 
(Putnam,    $4.50).     The    two    lives    nearly    span 
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the  eighteenth  century.  Both  kings 
ruled  small  northern  countries  which 
happened  to  have  good  .tunics.  Both 
fought  desperate  wars  against  coali- 
tions  of  powerful  enemies,  including 
for  both,  the  Russian  colossus.  Both 
were  acclaimed  in  theii  da)  .is  the 
.41c. nest  captains  in  Europe.  Here 
the  resemblance  ceases.  Charles  XII 
had  .1  natural  genius  for  war  and 
knew  nothing  about  anything  else. 
He  won  an  amazing  victory  at  the 
.im  ol  eighteen  and  for  nine  years 
thereafter  went  plunging  about  East 
ern  Europe  fighting  and  beating 
ever)  ciuim  he  could  get  to  stand  up 
to  him,  and  all  to  no  purpose  since 
lie  understood  as  little  of  politics 
and  diplomacy  as  he  did  of  poetry  or 
music  or  philosophy  or  anything  ex- 
cept fighting.  He  was  a  heroic,  tragic 
figure,  like  something  out  of  a  saga, 
and  so  Bengtsson  treats  him,  but  not 
even  all  Bengtsson's  considerable  lit- 
er. 11  \  powers  can  make  anybody  is 
simple-minded  as  Charles  XII  very 
interesting. 

Simplicity  is  about  the  one  thing 
Frederick  of  Prussia  could  not  be 
charged  with.  Some  people  think  he 
was  scarcely  a  better  general  than  he 
was  a  poet  or  a  musician,  and  that  il 
he  was  responsible  for  Prussia's 
greatness  he  was  also  responsible  for 
tin  premature  senile  rigidity  which 
led  to  the  disaster  of  Jena  only 
twent)  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
full  of  lofty  aspirations  and  low  run- 
ning,  of  noble  gestures  and  mean 
nicks.  He  has  had,  in  spite  of  the 
astounding  claim  on  the  dust  jacket 
of  this  volume,  a  great  many  biogra- 
phers, and  though  few  royal  lives 
have  been  more  fully  and  explicitly 
recorded,  no  two  of  his  biographers 
have  agreed.  Some  have  even  been 
able  to  like  and  admire  him,  a  diffi- 
cult feat,  but  none,  not  even  Carlyle, 
has  been  able  to  make  him  seem  less 
than  interesting.  In  Reiners'  infor- 
mal portrait,  he  remains  a  baffling, 
exasperating,  but  fascinating  figure. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  two 
kings  that  Charles  XII,  though  he 
was  carefully  taught  French,  would 
never  speak  or  write  it,  and  Freder- 
ick of  Prussia,  though  he  was  taught 
it  badly,  would  never  willingly  speak 
or  write  anything  else.  He  would 
probably  rather  have  been  as  good  a 
poet  as  Voltaire  (he  really  thought 
Voltaire  was  a  great  poet!)  than  have 
won  his  greatest  battles.    It  was  part 
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THE     NEW     BOOKS 


of  the  pattern  of  his  character  that 
he  succumbed  entirely  to  the  spell 
which  eighteenth-century  France  cast 
over  Europe.  What  that  spell  was 
like,  and  what  sort  of  society  en- 
gendered it,  one  can  learn  as  well 
from  John  Lough's  An  Introduction 
to  Eighteenth  Century  France  (Long- 
mans, S5.75)  as  from  any  single  book 
in  English  I  know.  Professor  Lough 
has  the  same  easy  mastery  of  his 
subject,  the  same  urbane  and  read- 
able style,  improved  if  anything, 
which  made  his  earlier  book  on  the 
French  seventeenth  century  so  pleas- 
ant a  surprise.  The  armchair  reader 
will  probably  scarcely  notice  that 
while  he  is  being  led  from  one  fas- 
cinating glimpse  of  French  society 
to  another,  he  is  being  given  the 
distilled  juice  of  a  college  course  in 
the  French  Enlightenment  and  the 
origins  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  armchair  reader  will  be  hap- 
pier, however,  if  he  has  by  him  A 
Diderot  Pictorial  Encyclopedia  of 
Trades  and  Industry  (2  vols.,  Dover, 
SI 8.50)  edited  by  Charles  C.  Gillis- 
pie.  The  pictures  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury  Frenchmen  at  work  in  fields  and 
shops  and  Factories  are  magnificently 
reproduced  from  the  great  Encyclo- 
pedia. The  text,  mostly  Diderot's,  is 
skillfull)  condensed  and  translated. 
And  the  introduction  and  notes  have 
a  grace  and  wit  worthy  of  the  age 
they  serve. 

BUBBLE    AND    BOOM 

THREE  other  books  about  the 
eighteenth  centur)  deserve  at  least 
brief  mention: 

John  Carswell's  The  South  Sea 
Bubble  (Stanford  Univ.  Press,  S5.50) 
is  the  first  lull-length  account  ol  that 
extraordinary  episode,  the  earliest 
and  most  spectacular  British  boom 
and  crash,  a  brilliantly  written  and 
enthralling  story  which  Mr.  Carswell 
has  stuffed  with  unexpected  anec- 
dotes and  sharpl)  etched  sketches  ol 
important   and   little-known    people. 

Robert  A.  Kami's  A  Study  in  Aus- 
trian Intellectual  History  from  Late 
Baroque  to  Romanticise  (Praeger, 
$6)  offers  a  new  light  on  why  Vienna, 
the  political  rival  and  counterweigh) 
of  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  centur)', 
was  intellectually  so  parochial  and 
insignificant.  Kami  uses  .is  illustra- 
tions two  typical  figures,  an  influen- 
tial   preacher,    Abraham    a     Sancta 


Clara  (1646-1709)  and  Joseph  von 
Sonnenfels  (1732-1817),  a  reformer 
and  missionary  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, and  fits  a  century  and  a  half 
of  history  around  them.  The  pene- 
tration and  originality  of  Kann's 
thought,  and  the  breadth  of  his  hu- 
man sympathies  more  than  make  up 
for  an  occasional  academic  sogginess 
in  his  prose. 

Finally,  there  is  Violet  Wvndham's 
biography  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
(Roy.  S4).  a  lady  who  was  catapulted 
into  fame  as  the  mistress  of  Philippe 
PEgalite\  She  went  into  exile  after 
the  duke's  arrest,  but  was  snubbed 
by  the  emigres  who  held  her  some- 
how responsible  for  their  misfor- 
tunes. Thereafter  she  varied  her 
amorous  adventures  and  augmented 
her  income  by  writing  an  enormous 
number  of  moral  and  improving 
books,  and  by  acting  as  a  kind  of 
society  spy  for  Napoleon.  She  sur- 
vived scandals  and  tribulations  and 
lived  to  achieve  a  vast  and  now- 
puzzling  literary  fame,  and  to  see  her 
former  pupil.  Louis-Philippe,  mount 
the  throne  of  France.  Her  story, 
rapidly  and  vivaciouslv  told,  ought  to 
be  fascinating,  but  somehow  it  doesn't 
quite  come  off.  The  central  char- 
acter remains  as  hollow  as  a  bisque 
doll. 

It  is  odd  that  the  biography  of 
another  female  literary  hack.  Har- 
riet Martineau:  A  Radical  Victorian 
by  R.  K.  Webb  (Columbia  Univ. 
Press.  $5),  should  be  so  much  more 
continuoush  interesting,  and  its 
much  duller  and  less  adventurous 
heroine  should  seem  so  much  more 
alive.  Perhaps  this  is  because  her 
biographer  does  not  try  to  titillate  his 
readers  or  pump  up  factitious  excite- 
ment but  concentrates  on  trying  to 
convey  his  own  hard-won  understand- 
ing. As  a  residt,  his  stubborn,  neu- 
rotic, opinionated  little  busybody 
emerges  as  a  solid,  three-dimensional 
figure,  firmly  placed  in  her  time, 
thoroughly  believable  and  even  oddly 
admirable  and  endearing. 

The  five-hundredth  anniversary  ol 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Navigator  has 
been  saluted  here  b\  a  popular  biog- 
raphy, A  Wind  From  the  North  by 
Ernie  Bradford  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $5), 
which  differs  from  Elaine  Sanceau's 
biography  of  not  so  many  years  ago 
chief!)  in  being  somewhat  less  critical 
of  the  sources  but  vastl)  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  all  nautical  matters. 


Like  Miss  Sanceau's,  this  is  a  read- 
able retelling  of  a  familiar  tale.  It  is 
hard  to  say  anything  new  about 
Henry.  There  have  been  no  new  facts 
for  a  long  time.  The  Portuguese 
prince  comes  briefly  into  a  great  big, 
disorderly  picture  book.  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  World  by  Albert  Bettex 
(Simon  &:  Schuster.  S22.50).  Some  of 
the  maps  and  pictures  are  magnifi- 
cent, although  some  are  very  queerly 
chosen  indeed,  and  the  volume  would 
make  a  handsome  present  for  a  boy, 
say,  in  junior  high  school.  One  much 
younger  would  have  trouble  lifting 
it:  one  much  older  would  grow  im- 
patient with  the  text. 

The  only  real  contribution  to  the 
history  of  discovery  this  year  is  an 
unpretentious  paperback.  Prelude  to 
Empire  by  Bailey  W.  Diffie  (Univ.  of 
Nebraska  Press.  SI. 95),  a  compact 
history  of  medieval  Portugal  with 
emphasis  on  Portuguese  maritime 
achievements  and  experiences  before 
Henry  the  Navigator.  This  is  a  fresh 
point  of  view,  supported  by  fresh 
facts  and  presented  with  an  ease  and 
clarity  which  conceal  a  range  and 
depth  of  scholarship  most  people 
would  be  tempted  to  display. 

GIOTTO   AT ASSISI 

I '  D  like  to  mention  one  other  med- 
ieval item  which  seems  to  me  equally 
fresh,  clear,  and  scholarly.  Its  sub- 
ject matter  lies  beyond  the  farthest 
limit  of  my  competence,  but  it  was 
left  out  of  Leo  Steinberg's  review  of 
art  history  and  I  think  any  tourist 
who  is  going  to  Assisi  or  has  been 
there  might  want  to  know  about  it. 
Ever  since  Vasari,  and  perhaps  be- 
Fore,  the  legend  of  St.  Francis  series 
in  the  upper  church  has  been  ascribed 
to  Giotto.  It  still  is,  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  art  historians 
as  well  as  by  the  guide  books,  al- 
though difficulties  have  been  recog- 
nizee! and  doubting  voices  raised.  In 
Giotto  and  Assisi  (New  York  Univ. 
Press.  $5)  Millard  Meiss  argues  from 
style  and  dating  that  Giotto  had  no 
hand  in  the  series  at  all,  but  that  it 
was  painted  by  some  unknown  fol- 
lower of  Giotto's  Arena  Chapel  pe- 
riod. Giotto  is  known,  however,  to 
have  worked  at  Assisi.  Meiss  would 
limit  his  surviving  paintings  there  to 
the  Jacob  and  Esau  scenes  near  the 
entrance,  and  date  them  very  early. 
I  find  the  argument  extraordinarily 


convincing.  And  this  time  the  plates 
reall)  do  suppoi  i  the  text. 

I  A  M  sometimes  asked  whether,  as 
a  historian,  I  can  beai  to  read  his- 
idi  i(  .il  novels.  Ol  i  oui  se  I  <  an,  and 
do.  And  I  deprecate  the  easy  snob- 
bery with  which  some  people  speak 
of  su<  h  novels  .is  il  they  stood  just  one 
notch  above  Horror  Comics.  Would 
ihc\  spt-.ik  so  ol  Vanity  Fair  or  War 
u'ul  Pence?  What  if  the  usual  run 
docs  aim  no  higher  than  to  while 
away  an  evening  with  a  simple- 
minded  combination  of  sex  and 
violence  in  fancy  dress?  People  insist 
on  leading  just  to  be  entertained,  and 
open  homicide  and  bold  bawdry  laid 
safel)  in  the  long-ago  have  been 
standard  tare  at  the  booksellers  ever 
sirtce  the  first  edition  of  Malory 
|  came  oil   the  press. 

The  best  specimen  of  this  peren- 
nial genre  I've  run  across  this  year  is 
Ram  by  Winchcombe  Taylor  (St. 
Martin's,  $5.95),  the  adventures  of  an 
eighteenth-century  soldier  of  for- 
tune on  three  continents.  Nobody's 
brain  will  be  taxed  by  it,  but  it  moves 
at  a  gallop  and  the  hero  has  enough 
martial  and  amatory  triumphs  to 
Satisfy  anybody's  daydreams. 

It  seems  absurd  to  pretend,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  the  only  purpose 
historical  novels  can  serve.  They  can 
be  used  for  the  imaginative  recon- 
struction of  a  chain  of  political  events 
so  as  to  win  a  deeper  understanding 
of  history,  as  Alfred  Duggan  does 
again  in  The  Cunning  of  the  Dove 
(Pantheon,  $3.50),  about  how  Edward 
the  Confessor  prepared  the  Norman 
conquest.  Or  used  as  Bryher  does  in 
Ruan  (Pantheon,  $3.50).  As  is  her 
wont,  out  of  some  misty  past,  this 
time  the  Celtic  fringe  in  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  Saxon  advance  had 
paused  and  people  were  restlessly 
seeking  islands  beyond  the  rim  of  the 
sea,  she  evokes  an  eternal  aspect  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  is  growing  dark,  as  it 
is.  with  every  character  sharp  and 
barbarians  are  close  at  hand,  but  out 
of  the  gathering  darkness,  whether  of 
falling  Rome  or  the  London  blitz,  she 
knows  how  to  speak  to  us,  intimately 
and  confidently,  of  hope  and  courage, 
and  of  the  courage  without  hope 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

There  is  only  one  real  trouble 
with  historical  novels.  There  aren't 
enough  good  ones.  It's  a  widespread 
complaint. 
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FICTION 

Peaceable  Lane,  by  Keith  Wheeler. 
This  novel  is  deceptively  simple 
to  describe— the  story  ol  the  emotion 
and  violence  that  erupt  when  a  Ne- 
gro family  wants  to  move  into  a 
well-to-do  Westchester  suburb.  But 
the  description  gives  no  sense  of  the 
variety  ol  ihe  cast  of  characters,  the 
di\eisit\  and  excitement  ol  the  plot, 
the  credible  humor  and  sensitivity  in 
the  relationships  among  the  people 
who  make  up  the  community.  It 
is  anything  but  black  and  white. 
There  are  kindly  white  folk  as  well 
as  stuffed  shirts  and  villains,  and 
bright  and  villainous  Negroes  too. 
The  situation  seems  very  real,  the 
book  is  eminently  readable  and  ex- 
citing, and  one  could  only  wish  the 
end  were  less  melodramatic.  But  this 
is  a  carping  criticism  of  a  book 
which  deals  sharply  and  intelligently 
and  even  amusingly  with  one  of  to- 
day's great  problems.  Book-of-the- 
Month.      Simon  and  Schuster,  $4.50 

In  a  Summer  Season,  by   Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

This  novel  is  not  in  the  least  easy 
to  describe  briefly.  Perhaps  the 
closest  one  can  come  is  to  say  that 
it  is  a  study  of  love;  love  between  an 
attractive  middle-aged  woman  and 
her  younger  second  husband;  the 
young,  adolescent  loves  of  her  two 
children,  one  a  boy  out  of  college, 
the  other  a  schoolgirl.  But  since  they 
all  live  under  the  same  roof  in  the 
English  countryside  along  the 
Thames  and  have  done  so  for  years, 
except  for  the  new  husband  whose 
eyes  see  it  all  differently,  it  is  also 
a  study  of  conflict  between  ways  of 
life.  I  am  making  it  sound  very  com- 
plicated and  not  at  all  the  smoothly 
flowing  but  very  subtle  narrative  it 
is,  with  every  character  sharp  and 
clear,  including  the  cook  and  the 
maiden  aunt.  Nor  do  I  give  any 
sense  of  the  peace  and  amusing 
routine  of  the  unusually  beautiful 
English  summer  slowly  and  inevita- 
bly building  to  its  own  violent  but, 
this  time,  convincing  climax.  A  most 
satisfying  novel  of  modern  domestic 
manners.  Viking,  $3.95 


What  todays 
students  need  to 
get  into  college 

This  year,  U.S.  high  schools  will  gradu- 
ate about  1,800,000.  Colleges  can  accept 
only  half  that  number.  Never  before  has 
competition  been  so  severe! 

To  get  into  college,  good  English  is 
essential.  It's  essential  to  good  grades,  to 
success  in  the  most  important  College 
Board  examination,  the  verbal  aptitude 
test  which  measures  a  student's  vocabu- 
lary and  his  ability  to  apply  it. 

Teachers  recommend  Merriam- 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  as 
the  '  st  aid  to  good  English.  Its  defini- 
tions are  complete,  accurate,  up  to  date. 
Used  regularly,  it  helps  students  improve 
vocabulary,  read  with  understanding,  talk 
and  write  accurately,  with  assurance. 

This  Merriam-Webster  is  required  or 
recommended  at  schools  and  colleges 
everywhere.  Ask  for  it  at  department, 
book,  stationery  stores.  $5  unindexed, 
$6   indexed.   ©  G.  &  C.   Merriam  Co. 
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The  Real  Silvestri,  b\  Mario  Soldati. 
The  nature  of  love  is  in  a  sense 
the  subject  of  this  short  novel  too. 
I  haven't  read  the  other  books  by 
this  talented  Italian  movie  producer 
turned  author—  The  Capri  Letters 
and  The  Concession— but  I  have  a 
notion  from  what  I've  heard  of  them 
that  their  pace  was  swifter  than 
this  one.  In  this  dissection  of  a  man's 
character— essentiallv  a  posthumous 
duel  between  Silvestri's  best  friend 
and  the  seductive  woman  whom 
Silvestri  loved  but  who  despises  him 
—there  is  the  most  complex  psv- 
chological  suspense  plus  an  effective 
twist  at  the  end.  It  is  a  neat  problem 
in  human  relationships  economically 
and  dramaticallv  handled  but  I 
wearied  of  fhe  elaborate  game  before 
it  was  over.  Knopf.  $2.95 

Raditzer.  by  Peter  Matthiessen. 

Raditzer  is  the  name  of  one  of  a 
boatload  of  naval  recruits  being 
shipped  out  to  war  in  the  Pacific  in 
1944.  There  is  scarcelv  a  good  word 
to  be  said  for  him.  A  little  man,  a 
whiner,  a  cheat— he  has  a  queer  ef- 
fect on  the  other  men,  some  re- 
pudiating him  utterlv  and  one  man 
embracing  his  cause  as  if  in  a  hyp- 
notic trance.  All  react  instantly  one 
way  or  another  to  this  man  who 
seems  to  incorporate  their  own 
worst  sins.  The  story  is  a  remarkable 
tour  de  force,  a  moralitv  play  whose 
sustained  tension  compels  the  reader 
into  its  world  right  up  to  the  end. 
And  then  I  found  the  violence 
of  the  final  scene,  as  that  of  Peace- 
able Lane,  embarrassing.  Suddenly 
after  pages  of  participation  I  be- 
came an  onlooker.  But  it  is  a  mov- 
ing idea  almost  successfully  realized, 
and  for  some  it  may  be  wholly  so. 
Mr.  Marthiesscn  has  written  stories 
for  Harper's  and  is  the  author  of  two 
novels  and  of  Wildlife  in  America. 
It  will  not  surprise  his  admirers  to 
hear  that  in  this  book  the  descrip- 
tions of  birds  and  land-  and  sea- 
scapes  are  a  particular  delight. 

Viking,  S3 

N  O  N-F  ICTION 

Thomas  Wolfe  and  His  Famih,  bv 
Mabel  Wolfe  Wheaton  and  LeGette 
Blvthe. 

After  reading  Tom  Wolfe's  books 
and  Max  Perkins'  letters,  seeing  the 
play,      "Look      Homeward      Angel" 


which  Mrs.  Wheaton  thinks  doesn't 
do  the  family  justice),  and  reading 
Elizabeth  Nowell's  biography  of 
Wolfe.  I  find  few  factual  surprises  in 
this  book,  though  it  includes  some 
new  anecdotes;  vet  it  adds  a  new 
dimension  of  vitality  to  a  family 
story  that  is  already  an  American 
legend.  Mabel  Wolfe  was  very  close 
to  her  brother  and  apparently  like 
him  in  her  enormous  enthusiams  and 
appetites.  Descriptions  of  food  in 
the  house  at  Asheville  and  elsewhere 
appear  here  again  and  again  in  the 
same  appreciative  detail  as  in  Tom 
Wolfe's  own  books,  and  repetitive 
scenes  of  ebullient  family  gatherings 
are  recited  with  his  gusto  and  affec- 
tion. Once  more  here  is  the  pathetic 
storv  of  his  final  illness.  (Probablv  it 
is  fortunate  that  there  can  be  few 
more  of  the  intimate  friends  left  to 
tell  it— perhaps  onlv  the  literary 
agent.  Annie  Laurie,  who  with  Mabel 
spent  so  manv  of  the  last  painful 
hours  with  him.) 

The  reallv  extraordinary  thing 
about  the  book  is  that  though  Mrs. 
Wheaton  died  in  1958  one  week 
after  she  and  Mr.  Blvthe  signed  the 
contract  for  the  book,  he  has  put  to- 
gether—from long  conversations  over 
a  lifetime,  from  her  notes  and  letters 
and  recordings— an  intimate  family 
stor\  as  if  written  bv  her.  with  an 
unmistakable  Wolfe  tone  of  voice 
that  never  in  its  own  terms  strikes  a 
false  note.  Doubledav.  S4.95 

Skvline:  A  Reporter's  Reminiscence 

of  the  1920s,  bv  Gene  Fowler. 

Here  is  another  posthumous  "lit- 
erary" memoir  of  about  the  same  era. 
less  familv-personal.  more  about  the 
greats  and  near-greats  of  the  news- 
pa  pci  world  ol  the  1920s,  bv  one 
of  them.  Stories  and  anecdotes 
abound,  at  the  heart  of  them  Damon 
Runvon.  Herbert  Swope.  Grantland 
Rice.  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  giants 
of  Park  Row.  and  manv  of  the  peo- 
ple they  wrote  about.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  an  acknowledged  sentimentalist 
and  a  quotation  will  give  the  flavor, 
though  not  the  accumulated  pleas- 
ure, of  his  book.  Much  of  it  will 
bring  out  or  forever  quench  the 
young  sentimentalist  in  everybody. 
He  says  in  his  introduction: 

News  is  history  shot  on  the  win;;. 
The  huntsmen  from  the  Fourth 
Estate  scik  to  bag  only  the  peacock 


or  the  eagle  of  the  swifting  day.  .  .  . 
Little  things  about  big  man.  Or.  if 
vou  will,  big  things  about  little  men. 
These  grace  notes  stav  on  in  the 
memory.  For  poets  remember  such 
matters  as  a  woman's  glance,  a  tune 
plaved  upon  the  mouth  organ  b\ 
someone  in  the  bleak  prison  yard  of 
the  Tombs,  the  dust  on  the  law  books 
of  a  disbarred  lawyer,  the  toy  train 
of  a  dead  child.  I  was  a  poet  with- 
out portfolio.  I  would  always  re- 
member these  things. 

Viking,  $5 

Tourist  in  Africa,  bv  Evelyn  Waugh. 
In  his  journal  recording  a  1959 
visit  to  Africa  which  came  out  a 
month  or  so  ago  but  which  I've  just 
come  to.  Mr.  Waugh  as  usual  man- 
ages to  say  more  about  that  troubled 
continent  in  a  few  sentences  than 
manv  do  in  whole  books.  He  took 
a  boat  from  Genoa  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  down  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
making  manv  stopovers.  He  says, 
for  instance: 

At  Port  Said  on  nationalism: 

No  tarbooshes  to  be  seen.  The 
touts  have  discarded  their  white 
gowns  for  shoddv  Western  suits,  ex- 
emplifying the  almost  universal  rule 
that  "Nationalists*'  obliterate  na- 
tional  idiosyncrasies. 

In   Mombasa,  captiously: 

The  monsoon  was  blowing.  It  was 
deliciouslv  cool,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
read  The  Times  India-paper  edition 
in  deep  shade  and  a  brisk  wind.  Have 
the  editors.  I  wonder,  considered 
what  a  high  proportion  of  their  copies 
are  perused   under  fans? 

In  Zanzibar,  on  religion  and  dress: 

N  i  church  has  made  much  progress 
in  tliis  last  of  the  Arab  sultanate's. 
Eighty  years  ago  it  was  hoped  that 
a  province  was  being  added  to 
Christendom.  British  rule  has  merely 
created   an   Indian   settlement. 

It  was  ironic,  too.  to  find  notices 
in  the  ship  and  on  the  quay  request- 
ing European  ladies  to  respect  local 
susceptibilities  bv  dressing  modestly. 
Shades  of  Mrs.  Jellvby  and  of  all  the 
sewing  parties  who  used  to  make 
"Mother  Hubbard"  gowns  to  clothe 
the  naked  heathen! 

\    brief    summary    of    the    racial 
question: 

I  am  told  that  in  the  U.S.A.  one 
may  mi\   "Negro"  but  not  "Negress  " 

They  like  to  be  called  "coloured." 
But    "coloured"    in    most    of    Africa 


BOOKS     IN     li  R  I  E  T 

means  mulatto.  In  my  lifetime  I  have 
seen  "  Vnglo  Indian,"  «  hit  li  I  ^ 1 1 1 1  use 
to  describe  raj  mother's  Eamily,  come 
to  mean   Eurasian.  .  .  . 

In  1  angan) ika  I  found  nothing 
but  good  "vs" ill  towards  the  Uiii.uis. 
(1. iikrncd  with  grave  doubts  "I  the 
future.  In  Rhodesia  there  is  an  in 
in  lion  from  the  south  ol  ra<  ial  in 
vinit\ .  I  heard  "I  a  Catholic  woman 
who  was  offended  be<  ause  an  itinerant 
priest  said  Mass  foi  hei  on  her  stoep 
with  i  black  server.  But  the  story 
u.is  told  me  .is  something  disgusting. 

I  heard  people  of  "pioneei  stock" 
say,  "You  can't  understand.  We  re- 
membei  the  time  when  these  people 
threatened  to  kill  us."  while  .it  the 
same  time  cordially  entertaining  Ger- 
mans 

There  is  also  a  short,  tart  section 
on  American  colonialists  in  Africa. 
Reading  the  book  slowly  one  is  hap- 
hazardly but  genuinely  informed  and 
amused  b\  ever}  page. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.75 


FORECAST 

Flowers 

From  the  city-center  of  a  winter 
blizzard  it  is  hard  to  believe  thai 
spring  and  flowers  will  ever  come 
again,  but  a  quick  look  at  some  of 
the  early  1961  catalogues  shows  that 
the  publishers,  at  any  rate,  are  count- 
ing on  it.  January  has  already  seen 
the  publication  of  one  book  on  spe- 
cial hothouse  varieties:  Orchids, 
Their  Culture  and  Botany,  by  Alex 
D.  Hawkes  (Harper);  and  in  May 
will  come  another,  Home  Orchid 
Growing,  2nd  revised  edition,  bv  Re- 
becca T.  Northen  (Van  Nostrand). 
Van  Nostrand  will  publish  three 
other  gardening  books  in  February: 
Your  Garden  Soil,  by  R.  Milton 
Carleton;  Roses:  Growing  for  Ex- 
hibiting, by  Harold  A.  Allen;  and 
Core  free  Gardening,  "for  people  with 
a  small  back  yard,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  twenty  acres  or  more,"  by 
Jean  Hersey. 

Houghton  Mifflin  starts  the  year 
with  Norman  Taylor's  revised  En- 
cyclopedia of  Gardening,  Doubleday 
with  Wildflowers  of  North  America 
in  Full  Color,  by  Robert  S.  Lemmon 
and  Charles  C.  Johnson,  and  The 
Fern  Guide:  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
land United  States,  and  Adjacent 
Canada,  by  Edgar  T.  Wherry  (all  in 
February). 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

AN  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AT  THIS  time,  when  the  United  States  must  make  momentous  decisions  of 
l  foreign  policy,  more  and  more  Americans  are  turning  to  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  as  a  great  primary  source  of  authoritative  information.  Its  articles 
are  drawn  from  many  countries  and  reflect  widely  differing  points  of  view. 

"ITS  PLAIN  blue-gray  covers,"  said  The  New  York  Times,  "are  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  containing  authoritative  articles  on  every  aspect  of 
international  relations,  contributed  by  leading  statesmen,  politicians,  thinkers 
and  writers  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe." 

IT  STANDS  alone  in  its  special  field,  without  rival  either  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  It  is  read  by  Heads  of  Governments,  Foreign  Ministers  and 
party  leaders,  by  businessmen  and  bankers,  by  professional  men  and  women, 
by  our  officials  in  Washington  and  in  posts  abroad;  it  is  used  in  the  professor's 
study,  in  the  classrooms  of  universities  and  in  libraries;  it  is  quoted  in  the 
newspapers,  and  referred  to  in  scholarly  journals  and  in  debates  in  Congress. 

FORFIGN  AFFAIRS  commands  this  following  and  awakens  this  interest 
because  of  its  unvarying  standard  of  reliability  and  authority,  and  because 
its  editorial  direction  gives  it  sound  historical  perspective  in  combination 
with  the  most  timely  interest. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  will  provide  you  with  facts  you  want  and  opinions 
you  will  respect.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and  see  for  yourself  why  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  wrote  that  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  offers  "the  most  com- 
petent and  responsible  leadership  which  this  country  has  developed  in  the 
foreign  field."  Every  issue  as  big  as  a  book. 

In  the  Current  January  Issue 

The  Slender  Margin  of  Safety Sir  Anthony  Eden 

Security  Will  Not  Wait Maxwell  D.  Taylor 

The  French  Army  in  Politics Jean-Marie  Domenach 

The  Means  Short  of  War Willy  Brandt 

After  Detection — What? Fred  Charles  Ikle 

Italy  after  One  Hundred  Years Clare  Boo/he  Luce 

West  Africa  in  Evolution Leopold  Sedar  Senghor 

New  Economic  Policies  for  the  West Alfred  C.  Neal 

India  on  the  Eve  of  Its  Third  Plan Barbara  Ward  Jackson 

Planning  in  Foreign  Affairs 

The  State  of  the  Art George  Allen  Morgan 

The  Missing  Element Franklin  A.  Lindsay 

The  Coming  Showdown  in  Central  Africa N.  M.  Shamuyarira 

The  Orthodox  Church  in  Soviet  Russia Paul  B.  Anderson 

Strategic  Development  in  Sinkiang A.  R.  Field 
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OFFER 

SAVE  S2.50 


We  will  enter  a  year's  subscrip-  i 

tion  for  new  subscribers  at  the  ■ 

reduced    price    of    $5    (regular  . 

rate   $6).    In   addition,    we   will  J 

include    the    current    issue,    de-  ' 

scribed    above,    FREE,    or   five  I 

issues  for  $5.00  instead  of  four  I 

issues  for  $6— in  all  a  saving  of  | 

$2.50.  Offer  good  for  a  limited  j 

time  only.  Use  the  order  form  at  j 
right. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

58  East  68th  Street.  New  '>  ork  21,  N.  't  . 

Enclosed  i»  $5.00  (special  introductory  rale)  fur  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  begin  with  the  next  (April)  issue.  As  an  extra 
bonus,  1  am  to  receive  at  once  I  lie  big  current  (January) 
issue    without    charge. 
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WORLD 
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WONDERFUL 

MUSIC 

ON 

EPIC 

RECORDS 

GEORGE  SZELL 
CONDUCTING 
THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Outstanding  Schumann  interpre- 
ter George  Szell,  conducts  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra  in  stunning 
performances  of  the  Four  Sym- 
phonies, collected  for  the  first  time 
in  one  magnificent  stereo  album. 
Also  featured  in  this  four  record 
set  are  the  Piano  Concerto,  with 
Leon  Fleisher  as  soloist,  and  the 
Manfred  Overture.  Includes  a 
handsome  illustrated  booklet  with 
articles  by  Maestro  Szell,  noted 
musicologist  Emanuel  Winternitz, 
and  others. 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN:  THE  FOUR 
SYMPHONIES;  PIANO  CONCERTO 
—with  Leon  Fleisher,  Pianist. 
SC6039/BSC  110* 

Other  new  Epic  releases-. 
SERATA  NAPOLETANA  (Evening 
Concert  in  Naples)— featuring 
works  by  A.  Scprlatti,  Pergolesi, 
Leo  and  Durante— "I  Musici". 
LC3760/BC  1119* 

ELECTRONIC  MUSIC:  BADINGS: 
CAPRICCIO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 
TWO  SOUND  TRACKS;  GENESE; 
EVOLUTIONS-Ballet  Suite; 
RAAIJMAKERS:  CONTRASTS- 
Joke  Vermuelen,  Violinist. 
LC3759/BC  1118* 

'Stereo  ram  a 


JM  LI  S  1  C  in  the  round 


BY   DISCUS 


TWOS     COMPANY 

New  performances  of  Mozart,  Mah- 
ler, Verdi,  and  Strauss  provide  subtle 
variations  from  convention  .  .  .  and 
some  heretical  innovations. 


This  is  a  month  of  duplications, 
with  three  very  important  pieces 
of  music  being  issued  in  duplicate 
versions  by  major  record  companies. 
And  if  Johann  Strauss's  "Fleder- 
maus"  be  included,  the  number  goes 
up  to  four.  Snobbery  might  dictate 
that  "Fledermaus"  not  be  considered 
in  the  same  company  as  Mozart's 
"Don  Giovanni,"  Mahler's  "Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde,"  and  the  Verdi  "Re- 
quiem." But  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be.  No  better  light 
music  has  ever  been  written,  and 
there  are  few  scores  as  evocative. 
"Fledermaus"  is  supreme  in  its 
genre.  There  is  not  a  bad  or  a  vulgar 
note  in  it,  and  its  level  of  musical 
sophistication  and  workmanship  is 
on  a  much  higher  plane  than,  say, 
"L'Elisir  d'Amore"  or  "Don  Pas- 
quale." 

Taking  them  in  order,  then,  Vic- 
tor and  Angel  have  issued  recordings 
ol  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  The 
Vngel  cast  presents  Eberhard  Waech- 
ter  (the  Don),  Joan  Sutherland 
(Donna  Anna),  Luigi  Alva  (Don 
Ottavio).  Giuseppe  Taddei  (Lepor- 
ello),  Gottlob  Frick  (Commenda- 
tore),  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  (Donna 
Elvira),  Graziella  Sciutti  (Zerlina), 
and  Piero  Cappuccilli  (Masetto). 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini  leads  the  Phil- 
harmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
(Angel  3605.  1  discs:  *S  3605).  The 
Victor  equivalents  are  Cesare  Siepi, 


Birgit  Xilsson,  Cesare  Valletti,  Fer- 
nando Corena,  Arnold  van  Mill, 
Leontyne  Price,  Eugenia  Ratti,  and 
Hein/  Blankenburg.  Erich  Leins- 
dorf  leads  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
and  the  Vienna  State  Opera  Chorus 
(Victor  LM  6410,  4  discs;  *LSC 
6410). 

A  choice  is  not  easy  to  make.  Both 
versions  are  well-engineered,  and 
both  have  superior  singers.  In  the 
matter  of  Waechter  vs.  Siepi,  the 
former  sounds  more  rakish,  younger, 
athletic:  Siepi  has  more  vocal  weight 
and  elegance,  and  more  power  for 
the  climaxes.  Xilsson  is  large-voiced, 
authoritative,  and  a  little  "white" 
in  sound,  whereas  Sutherland  is  more 
feminine  and  sings  with  more  color. 
Her  technique  is  easily  as  good  as 
Nilsson's. 

Victor  has  an  edge  in  some  of  the 
other  Mozart  roles,  however.  Taddei 
is  a  good  baritone,  but  he  has  no- 
where near  Corena's  voice  or  pres- 
ence. Of  the  two  Elviras,  Price  is 
preferable  to  Schwarzkopf.  The  Ger- 
man singer  makes  her  entrance  as 
though  she  is  singing:  one  of  the 
Walkiire,  and  her  voice  is  beginning 
to  have  a  ragged  sound.  Price  is 
more  suave.  Similarly,  Valletti  has 
more  art  than  Alva. 

\s  for  the  conductors.  Giulini 
paces  the  opera  with  more  drama. 
Leinsdorf  often  holds  back  somewhat 
too  much.  He  also  has  touched  up 
the  orchestration  a  bit.  Unless  my 
ears  are  off,  he  has  added  a  tam-tam 
to  the  scene  where  Don  Giovanni 
is  dragged  to  Hell.  The  effect  may 
make  for  good  stereophonic  sound, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  score.  On  the 
whole,  then,  both  of  the  sets  have 
advantages  and  disadvantages.    I  in- 


"    Vsterisk   indicates  stereonhonic. 


uill  you  see  ihN 
amazing  offer — 


NEVER  AGAIN 

6  RECORDS  ^5 

Louisville  Orchestra  Records 
advance  to  $6.96  each  on  February  28 
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> 


\-  of  February  28.  the  price  of  Louisville 

■ion  Records  goes  up  to 

h  to  new  subscribers.    Until  then, 

>ou  e       six  records  for  only  So. 95  by 

-  ribing  now  to  take  six  additional  First 

Edition  Records  in  the  next  twelve  months. 

$5  95  each. 

Kir«t  Edition  Records  are  fine  Hi-Fi 
recordings  of  contemporary  symphonic 
mii-ic  —  original  work-  written  bj 
today's  leading  composers.  1  bese  work- 
are  plaved  by  the  outstanding  Louis- 
\ille  Orchestra,  conducted  b>  famed 
Robert  Whitney. 

no  mistake  about  it  —  there  are  no 
other  records  like  Louisville  Orchestra  First 
Edition  Records.  The  music  is  recorded  for 
you  by  Columbia  transcriptions.  It  is  played 
and  interpreted  as  the  composer  intended 
on  12"   long-playing  Hi-Fi  records. 

Critics  have  praised  First  Edition  Record- 
ings to  the  skies: 


"...    a    service    to    music    unequalled." 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

".  .  .  quality  higher  than  critics  dared 
hope."  Time  Magazine 

".  .  .  Louisville  commissions  enrich  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  American  repertories.  And 
the  value  of  recordings  .  .  .  would  be 
hard  to  exaggerate."       New    York   Times 

"'Carter    Variations'     (  —  583)     is    a    piece 

of  the   first  rank   in   any  time  and   place." 

Musical   Quarterly 

(  —  574)  ''Is  the  greatest  American  work 
yet  written   for   voice   and   orchestra." 

Alfred  Frankenstein,  High  Fidelity 

These  matchless  recordings  have  been 
available  singly  at  §7.95  each  or  by  sub- 
srription  at  $5.95  each.  Increasing  costs 
will  soon  require  us  to  raise  prices  and  to 
withdraw  our  current  special  introductory 
offer  of  six  records  for  $5.95.  This  is  posi- 
tively the  last  offer  at  the  old  rates. 


Subscriptions  postmarked  later  than  mid- 
night. February  27  will  not  be  entered  at 
the  old  rate.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in 
-t  recordings  of  the  best  contemporary 
symphonic  music,  act  now.  The  coupon  at 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  this  an- 
nouncement   is    for   your   convenience. 

•  The  first  6  records  (all  6  for  -55.95) 
will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  coupon. 

•  You  may  discontinue  your  subscription 
at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  6  new 
releases   at   $5.95   each,   within   one   year. 

•  The  6  new  releases,  for  which  you  pay 
55.95  each,  will  be  mailed  you  at  interval- 
of  approximately  two  months,  with  bill 
enclo-ed  <  we  pay  the  postage  I .  After 
purchasing  these  6  records  at  -55.95  each,  x-"" 
you  receive  a  First  Edition  Record  of  *■ 
your  choice,  free,  for  every  2  additional 
selections  you  buy. 

THE    LOUISVILLE    PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY 
(A  Non-Profit  Organization) 
Robert   Whitney,  Conductor 


Choose  Any  Six  of  These  Fine  Hi-Fi  Recordings  of  Award-Winning  Compositions, 
Brilliantly  Played  By  One  of  the  Nation's  Outstanding  Symphony  Orchestras 


5451  PAUL  CRESTON:  Invocation  and  Dance.  HEITOR  VILLA- 
LOBOS:  Overture.  "Dawn  in  a  Tropical  Forest."  HALSEY 
STEVENS:  Triskelion. 

5452  HENRY  COWELL:  Symphony  No.  11.  ALEXANDER  TCHE- 
REPNIN:  Suite.  Opus  87.  BERNARD  WAGENAAR:  A  Concert 
Overture. 

5453  PETER  MENNIN:  Symphony  No.  6.  WALLINGFORD  RIEGGER: 
Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  (Benjamin  Owen, 
Pianist).   ERNST  TOCH:   Notturno. 

5454  ALAN  HOVHANESS:  Concerto  No.  7  for  Orchestra.  MARIO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO:  Overture  to  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing."    CARLOS    SURINACH:    Sinfonietta    Flamenca. 

5455  JACQUES  IBERT:  Louisville  Concerto.  GARDNER  READ: 
Toccata  Giocoso.  OTTO  LUENING-VLADIMIR  USSACHEVSKY: 
Rhapsodic  Variations  for  Tape  Recorder  and  Orchestra. 

5457  VINCENT  PERSICHETTI:  Symphony  for  Strings.  ROBERT 
SANDERS:  Little  Symphony  No.  2  in  Bb.  BORIS  BLACHER: 
Studie  im  Pianissimo,  Opus  45. 

5458  LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA:  Variazioni  per  Orchestra.  JOSE 
PABLO  MONCAYO:  Cumbres.  ULYSSES  KAY:  Serenade  for 
Orchestra.    DARIUS   MILHAUD:   Ouverture   Mediterraneenne. 

54510  ALBERTO  GINASTERA:  Pampeana  No.  3,  A  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony. WILLIAM  BERGSMA:  A  Carol  on  Twelfth  Night. 
HENRI  SAUGUET:  Les  Trois  Lys.  ROBERT  WARD:  Euphony 
for  Orchestra. 

54511  G1AN-FRANCESCO  MALIPIERO:  Fantasie  di  Ogni  Giorno. 
VITTORIO  RIETI:  Introduzione  e  Gioco  Delle  Ore.  ERNST 
BACON:  The  Enchanted  Island. 

561  HILDING  ROSENBERG:  Louisville  Concerto.  CHOU  WEN- 
CHUNG:  And  the  Fallen  Petals.  CAMARGO  GUARNIERI: 
Suite   IV  Centenario. 

562  ALEXANDRE  TANSMAN:  Capriccio.  FELIX  BOROWSKI:  The 
Mirror.     INGOLF  DAHL:  The  Tower  of  St.   Barbara. 

563  ERNST  KRENEK:  Eleven  Transparencies.  ROBERTO 
CAAMANO:  Magnificat,  Op.  20.  Choir  of  Southern  Baptist 
Theological   Seminary. 

572  ANDRE  JOLIVET:  Suite  Transoceane.  JOHN  VINCENT: 

Symphony   in    D. 

574  ROGER  SESSIONS:  "Idyll  of  Theocritus"  for  Soprano  and 
Orchestra   (Audrey   Nossaman.  Soprano). 

575  NED  ROREM:  Design  for  Orchestra.  BERNARD  REICHEL: 
Suite  Symphonique. 

576  EDMUND  RUBBRA:  Improvisation  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(Sidney  Harth,  Violinist).  IRVING  FINE:  Serious  Song:  A 
Lament  for  String  Orchestra.  HAROLD  MORRIS:  Passacaglia. 
Adagio  and  Finale. 

581  ALEXEI    HAIEFF:   Ballet  in   E.   NICOLAS   NABOKOV:  Symboli 

Chrestiani    for    Baritone    and    Orchestra    (William    Pickett, 
Baritone). 


582  LOU  HARRISON:  "Four  Strict  Songs"  for  Eight  Baritones 
and  Orchestra.  PETER  JONA  KORN:  Variations  on  a  Tune 
from  "The  Beggar's  Opera." 

583  ELLIOTT  CARTER:  Variations  for  Orchestra.  EVERETT  HELM: 
Second    Piano   Concerto   (Benjamin    Owen,    Pianist). 

586       WALTER  PISTON:  Serenata.  DAVID  VAN  VACTOR:  Fantasia, 

Chaconne     and     Allegro.     NIELS     VIGGO     BENTZON:     Pezzi 

Sinfonici,   Opus   109. 
5Q1       AARON    COPLAND:    Orchestral    Variations.    ALFONSO 

LETELIER:  Aculeo,  Suite  for  Orchestra. 
593       HERBERT   ELWELL:  Concert  Suite  for  Violin   and  Orchestra 

(Sidney  Harth,  violinist).  HALSEY  STEVENS:  Sinfonia  Breve. 

595  BENJAMIN  LEES:  Symphony  No  2.  HENRY  COWELL: 
Ongaku    for    Orchestra. 

596  BOHUSLAV  MARTINU:  Estampes.  NIKOLAI  LOPATNIKOFF: 
Music  for  Orchestra,   Op.   39. 

601  PAUL  BEN-HAIM:  "To  The  Chief  Musician"  Metamorphoses 
for  orchestra.  WALLINGFORD  RIEGGER:  Variations  for 
Violin    and    Orchestra,    Op.    71    (Sidney    Harth,    Soloist). 

602  KLAUS  EGGE:  Symphony  No.  3,  Louisville  Symphony.  ROY 
HARRIS.    "Kentucky   Spring." 

604  WILLIAM  SCHUMAN:  Judith,  A  Choreographic  Poem.  GIAN- 
FRANCESCO  MALIPIERO:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Benjamin 
Owen,  Soloist). 

605  PAUL  HINDEMITH:  Sinfonietta  in  E.  CLAUDE  ALMOND: 
John  Gilbert:  A  Steamboat  Overture.  DAVID  DIAMOND: 
Overture:     "Timon   of  Athens." 


SEND  NO  MONEY  — 6   RECORDS   FOR  $5.95  WILL  BE  MAILED 
YOU  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  THIS  COUPON   (UNTIL  FEB.   28,   1961) 


Richard   Wanzerin.    Manager.    LOUISVILLE    PHILHARMONIC   SOCIETY 
Suite  41,   830  S.   Fourth  St.,  Louisville  3,    Ky. 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  for 
First  Edition  Records,  and  send  me 
the  6  records  whose  numbers  have 
been  circled  above.  You  may  bill 
me  a  total  of  $5.95  for  these  6. 
I  agree  to  purchase  6  additional  new 




Louisville  releases  during  the  next  12 
months,  at  $5.95   each    (or  I  will   ef- 
fect a  saving  by  making  a  sing 
nual  payment  of  $32.50) — after 
I  will    receive  a  free  bonus  recc 
each    additional    2    selections     I 


Address- 
Gty 


THIS    OFFER    EXPIRES    AT    MIDNIGHT.    FES.    27.    19M 


FASCINATING"-says  NEWSWEEK 


Autobiography  of  a  Yogi 

BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 

''These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable  strength  and  clarity,  a  fasci- 
nating life,  a  personality  of  unheard-of  greatness.  The  author  under- 
takes the  unique  task  of  instructing  the  Western  reader  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  yoga,  setting  the  example  in  his  own  life.  In  these 
pages  is  undeniable  proof  that  only  the  mental  and  spiritual  striving 
of  man  has  lasting  value,  and  that  he  can  conquer  all  material  obsta- 
cles by  inward  strength.  We  must  credit  this  Autobiography  with  the 
power  to  bring  about  a  spiritual  Tevolution."-"Schlesuig-Holsteinische 
Tagepost,"  daily  newspaper  of  Germany.  $4.00 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 


Whispers  from  Eternity 

'"Destined  to  rank  with  the  world's 
greatest  spiritual  cla>Mi  - 
-  Dr.  B.  J.  Dey,  Bombay,  India 
$3.00 


The  Master  Said 

Wit  and  wisdom  of  a  modern 
world  teacher.  Practical  advice 
in  solving  and  dissolving  daily 
problems.  $2.50 


SELF-REALIZATION  FELLOWSHIP,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 
AT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 


NEXT  90  DAYS  CAN 
CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE 

A  Warning  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

You  are  living  in  a  period  of  rapid 
changes.  The  next  90  days  will  be  filled 
with  opportunities  and  dangers. 

Fortune  will  smile  on  some  men.  Dis- 
aster will  dog  the  footsteps  of  others. 

Because  reports  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  come  to  you  DAILY,  you  get 
fastest  possible  warning  of  any  new  trend 
affecting  your  business  and  personal  in- 
come. You  get  facts  in  time  to  protect 
your  interests  or  seize  a  profit. 

If  you  think  The  Journal  is  just  for 
millionaires,  you  are  WROXG!  It  is  a 
wonderful  aid  to  salaried  men  making 
S7,500  to  $25,000  a  year.  It  is  valuable 
to  owners  of  small  businesses.  Read  it  90 
days  and  see  what  it  can  do  for  YOU. 

To  assure  speedy  delivery  to  you  any- 
where in  the  U.S.,  The  Journal  is  printed 
daily  in  seven  cities  from  coat  to  coast. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this 
ad  with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill 
you.  Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
44  Broad  Street.  New  York  4.  New  > 

HM-2 


gently  automatic 
GLASERSTEERS 

GS*77 

stereo/mono  record  changer 

Enjoy  turntable  quality  without  having 

to  change  records.  $59.50  at  hi-fi  dealers. 

Write  for  brochure. 


DON'T  QUIT  SMOKING 

. . .  Before  Giving  My  Pipe  a  Trial! 

New  principle  that  contradicts  every  idea  you've  ever 
had  about  pipe  smoking.  I  guarantee  it  to  smoke  cool 
and  mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  without  rest 
without  bile,  bitterness  or  sludge.  To  prove  it.  I'll  let 
you  try  a  new  Carey  Pipe  Send  name  today  for  mv 
IRFE  complete  trial  offer.  Write  to  E.  A.  CAREY. 
1920    Sunnyside    Ave..    Dept.    218-B    Chicago   40,    III. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  ■SjSftffi-  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  hst  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly     at     lowest     prices. 

(We    also    supply    all    current    books    at    retail    store 
prices— Postpaid,   as    tcell  as  all  books   reviewed,   ad- 
I  or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine 
AMERICAN   LIBRARY   SERVICE 

353    West    48th     Street.     Dept.     H,     New    York    36.     N       V 
SB.     We  also   BUY  books  and   magazl 


OUT-OF-PRINT    BOOKS 


rirul     it' 


—  AT    LOWEST    PRICES 
Fast    service.    No    ooiigaii   n 


i 

St-ral   us    Y"'ir   wants 

INTERNATIONAL    B0OKFINOERS 
Box   3003-H.  Beverly   Hills.   Calif 


MUSIC    IN    THE    ROUND 

cline  toward  the  Victor,  tam-tam  and 
all,  but  those  who  end  up  with  the 
Angel  should  be  perfectly  content 
with  the  choice. 

Baritone  for  a  Change 

The  two  recordings  of  Mahler's 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  come  from 
Angel  and  Columbia.  Bruno  Wal- 
ter.  the  most  hallowed  of  Mahleri- 
ans,  conducts  the  latter,  with  Ernst 
Hafliger,  tenor.  Mildred  Miller, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Columbia  *M2S  617, 
2  discs).  The  Angel  set  has  a  novelty, 
.mil  that  is  the  use  of  a  baritone  in- 
stead of  a  contralto  or  mezzo.  Mahler 
indicated  that  either  low  male  or 
female  voice  could  be  used,  but  the 
male  is  never  heard.  Most  conduc- 
tors feel,  and  righth  so,  that  there 
is  not  enough  variety.  Anyway, 
Angel  has  taken  the  plunge.  The 
singers  are  Murray  Dickie,  tenor,  and 
Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  baritone, 
with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Paul  Kletzki  (Angel 
3607,  2  discs;  *S  3607 

Both  albums  fill  out  "Das  Lied" 
with  another  Mahler  work.  The 
Columbia  set  adds  the  "Lieder  eines 
Eahrenden  Gesellen,"  with  Miller  as 
soloist;  the  Angel  presents  an  or- 
chestral work,  the  "Adagietto"  from 
the  "Fifth  Symphony." 

Once  the  ear  becomes  adjusted, 
rise  her-Dieskau  sounds  altogether 
compelling  in  the  Angel  set.  He  is 
one  of  the  world's  great  artists,  with 
a  degree  of  intensity  rare  among 
singers  of  any  generation.  Miller 
may  be  no  lightweight  as  a  singer; 
she  is  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
roster  and  is  an  admirable  artist.  But 
l"is(  her-Dieskau  does  things  with  the 
words  and  their  inflections  that  Mil-, 
ler  cannot  match.  And.  while  it  may 
be  heresy  of  the  highest  order  to 
suggest  so,  Klet/ki  holds  up  his  own 
against  the  work  of  Walter.  Those 
who  would  like  to  own  a  conven- 
tional "Das  Lied,"  with  tenor  and 
contralto,  are  referred  to  Bruno  Wal- 
ter's previous  recording,  with  Kath- 
leen Ferrier  and  Julius  Patzak 
(London  A  1212.  2  discs).  Walter 
was  in  better  form  there,  and  Ferrier 
is  unforgettable.  So,  in  the  long  run. 
will  be  Fischer-Dieskau. 

The   Climaxes  Ride 

As  for  the  Verdi  Requiem  the  two 
recordings   come    from    Victor    (LD 
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6091,  2  discs;  "LSD  6091)  and  Capi 
tol  (GBR  7227,  2  discs;  »SGBR 
7227).  In  the  Victor,  Fritz  Reiner, 
uuli  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  .mil 
the  Choi  us  ol  the  Friends  ol  Music, 
leads  .i  vocal  quartet  consisting  ol 
Leontyne  Price,  Rosalind  Elias,  |ussi 
Bjoerling,  and  Giorgio  Tozzi.  lni- 
pressive  names,  these.  Ilic  singers 
in  the  Capitol  set  will  be  less  Famil- 
iar— Shakeh  Vartenissian,  Fiorenza 
Cossotto,  Eugenio  Fernandi,  and 
Boi  is  ( !hi  istoff.  I'ullio  Serafin  direc  is 
(Ik  Orchestra  and  Choi  us  ol  the 
Rome-  Opera. 

One  could  have  predicted  (lie  or- 
chestra] icsults  withoul  even  hearing 
(he  respective  albums;  and  (he  pre- 
dictions would  have  been  accurate. 
Reiner  has  mm  h  more  thrust,  drama, 
and  savagerj  even,  than  die  veteran 
Serafin  displays.  What  one  might 
not  have  predicted  was  the  superi- 
orit)  of  the  Victor  sound.  The  be- 
ginning  ol  the  tremendous  "Dies 
li.ie."  as  an  example,  sounds  no- 
where neai  as  ex<  iting  in  the  Capitol 
set  as  ii  does  in  die  Victor.  Presum- 
abl)  the  Capitol  engineers  were 
afraid  of  the  volume,  and  the)  took 
it  down.  Victor  let  (he  climaxes  ride, 
almost  as  written,  and  the  effect  is 
exhilarating. 

The  music  is  indescribably  lovely, 
tender,  and  powerful.  Some  years 
ago  there  used  to  be  a  great  to-do 
about  (he  "operatic"  quality  of 
Verdi's  "Requiem."  It  was  felt  in 
some  quarters  that  such  fervor  was 
an  insult  to  the  Deity.  That  argu- 
ment, fortunately,  has  disappeared. 
It  may  be  true  that  most  churches 
would  think  twice  before  using  the 
Verdi  "Requiem."  The  same  ap- 
plies to  Beethoven's  "Missa  Solem- 
nis."  Music  of  such  power  and  per 
sonalit)  makes  many  people  uncom- 
fortable. But  whether  liturgical  or 
not.  the  Verdi  "Requiem"  is  one  ol 
the  greatest  pieces  of  choral  music 
ever  written. 

In  the  past  it  has  enjoyed  at  least 
two  stupendous  recorded  perform- 
ances. The  first,  with  a  quartet  con- 
sisting of  Caniglia,  Stignani,  Gigli, 
and  Pin/a.  is  still  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  all-time  best.  It  is  sched- 
uled lor  release  in  Angel's  "Great 
Recordings  of  the  Century"  series. 
Toscanini's  version  also  has  its  ad- 
herents (Victor  LM  6018,  2  Discs).  In 
both  ol  the  new  sets  there  is  some 
beautiful  singing.   It  may  be  hard  to 


if  it  isn't 
in  the  groove... 
it  just  isn't! 


GOOD  LISTENING 

BEGINS  WITH  TOP  TALENT  ! 

OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCES  COME  ALIVE  ON 
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The  rich  orchestral  sound  of  one  of 
the  country's  biggest  current  hits  .  .  . 
WONDERLAND  BY  NIGHT.  Includes 
LA  VIE  EN  ROSE,  TAMMY,  AS  I 
LOVE  YOU,  and  others. 
DL  4101  DL  74101   (Stereo) 


A  magnificent  performance.   The  New 
York    Pro    Musico,    world    famous    for 
their    unique    interpretation    of    "The 
Ploy  of  Daniel."  A  deluxe  album. 
DL   9410  DL   79410  (Stereo) 


Til  Itll 
BMM  ¥11  SUM 


The  story  of  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  told  in 
the  powerfully   performed    music    that 
it  gave  birth  to. 
DL  4047  •  DL  74047  (Stereo) 


A  fantastic  new  Stereo  sound  .  .  .  Bril- 
liant   arrangements    of    memorable 
movie  themes. 
DL  4085  DL  74085  (Stereo) 


BECADWAT 
SCENE 

DIE  CHAJtliS  HENDB60N  SINEEfB 

32-^"'     l~~ 

MB  Hi 

jj 

Colorful  choral  interpretations  of 
Broadway's  brightest  musical  moments 
.  .  .  Highlights  from  OKLAHOMA!,  MY 
FAIR  LADY,  CAMELOT,  IRMA  LA 
DOUCE,  and  many  others. 
DL  4030  DL  74030  (Stereo) 


Meet  the  most  stimulating  personali- 
ties in  show  business.  ..  ETHEL  MER- 
MAN, BING  CROSBY,  BOB  HOPE, 
MAURICE  CHEVALIER,  DANNY  KAYE, 
and  many  others  ...  as  they're  inter- 
viewed, and  as  they  perform  the 
songs  they  made  famous.  A  deluxe, 
two-record  set. 
DXD-166 


men!  on 
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case 
urgent 

Bui  Thi  Chinh,  Vietnamese,  age  4. 
Both  parents  ill.  Mother  suffers  heart 
condition.  Father  has  marsh  fever. 
Unable  to  work  steadily.  Occasionally 
earns  20?  a  day.  Ttvo  other  children 
in  family.  Cannot  afford  to  go  to 
school.  ''Home"  is  a  hut.  Torn,  woven 
bamboo  tvalls.  Floors  beaten  earth. 
House  flooded  during  monsoons. 
C.hinh  sweet,  sensitive,  undernour- 
ished. Knoivs  only  want.  Parents  sick 
with  despair  for  their  destitute  chil- 
dren. Help  to  Chinh  means  life  to 
ivhole  family.  Case  urgent. 

You  or  your  group  can  become  a  Foster  Parent 
of  a  needy  child.  You  will  he  sent  the  c;im'  his- 
tory and  photo  of  your  "adopted"  child,  and 
letters  from  the  child  himself.  Correspondence 
is  translated  by  Plan.  The  child  knows  who  you 
are.  At  once  he  is  touched  b\  love  and  a  sense 
of  belonging.  \  our  pledge  provides  ne«  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  food  packages,  education  and 
medical  care,  as  well  as  a  cash  grant  of  S8.00 
every  month.  Each  child  receives  full  measure 
of  material  aid  from  your  contribution.  Distri- 
bution of  goods  is  supervised  by  Plan  staff  and 
is  insured  against  loss  in  every  country  where 
Plan  operates.  Help  in  the  responsible  way. 
"Adopt"  a  child  through  Foster  Parents 
Plan.  Lei  some  child  love  you. 

Plan  i-  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian, 
government-approved  independent  relief  organ- 
ization, registered  under  No.  VF  \019  with  the 
\d\  isory  ( lommittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  \id 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  filed  with 
the  National  Information  Bureau  in  New  York 
City.  We  eagerly  offer  our  financial  state- 
request  because  we  are  so  proud  of  the  handling  of  our  funds.  Plan  helps 
in  France.  Italy,  Greece,  South  Korea.  Viet   Nam  and  Hong  Kong. 

.     1961  FPP,  Inc. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  of 
SPONSORS  and 
FOSTER   PARENTS 

Steve   Allen 

Bing   Crosby 

K.   C     Gifford 

Helen   Hayes 

John    Haynes   Holmes 

Charles   R.    Hook 

C.   D.   Jackson 

Gov.   &   Mrs.   Walter 

Kohler 

Garry   Moore 

Edward   R.    Murrow 

Marv   Pickford 

Dr.   Howard  A.   Rusk 

tAr.   and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.   Sarnoff 
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FOSTER   PARENTS'   PLAN,   INC. 

352   Park   Avenue   South.    New   York    10,    N     Y 

In  Canada:    P.   O.   Box  65,   Sta     B,   Montreal,   Que. 

A.  I   wish   to   become   a   Foster   Parent   of   a   needy   child   for   one   year 

or   more.    If   possible,   sex ,   age nationality 

I  will  pay  SI 5  a  month  for  one  year  or  more  ($180  per  year) 
Payment  will  be  monthly  (  ),  quarterly  (  ),  semi-annually  (  ), 
yearly    (      ). 

I   enclose   herewith   my   first   payment   S 

B.  I    cannot   "adopt"    a    child,    but    I    would    like    to    help    a    child    by 
contributing  $ 


Name  . 


Address 

City Zone State 

Date Contributions    are    Income    Tax    deductible. 
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believe,  but  Fernandi  in  the  Capitol 
set  not  only  holds  his  own  with 
Bjoerling  in  the  "Ingemisco"  sec- 
tion but  even  comes  out  a  little 
ahead.  And  that  takes  a  great  deal 
of  doing.  M\  choice,  however,  re- 
mains the  new  Victor  set,  for  its 
greater  drama  and  more  exciting  re- 
corded sound.  It  is  the  best  modern 
version.  My  all-time  choice  is  Cigli 
&  Co. 

Extra  Good,  Clean  Fun 

And  now  to  Die  Fledermaus,  from 
the  sublime  to  the  enchanting.  The 
Angel  album  lias  Karl  Terkal,  Gerda 
Schevrer,  Anton  Dermota,  Wilma 
Lipp,  Christa  Ludwig,  and  others 
(Angel  3581,  2  discs:  *S  3581).  Lon- 
don's recording  is  sung  by  Hilde 
Gueden,  Erika  Keith,  Regina  Resnik, 
Giuseppe  Zampieri,  and  Waldemar 
Kmentt  (London  A  4347,  3  discs; 
*OSA  1319).  Both  sets  share  three 
singers.  Erick  Kunz  is  the  Frosch  in 
both.  Walter  Berry  sings  Frank  in 
the  Angel  set,  Falke  in  the  London; 
Eberhard  Waechter  is  Angel's  Falke, 
London's  Frank.  Otto  Ackermann 
conducts  the  Philhannonia  for 
Angel;  Herbert  von  Karajan  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  for  London. 

Ordinarily  i  choice  would  be  hard 
lo  make,  for  boih  companies  have 
used  experienced  singers  and  con- 
ductors, and  in  both  cases  the  re- 
corded  sound  is  exceptionally  real- 
istic. But  London  has  come  up  with 
a  gimmick  that  may  attract  some 
customers.  You  may  have  noted  that 
the  London  set  has  an  extra  disc.  On 
that  added  space  is  a  "recital"  given 
for  Prince  Orlovskv's  guests.  Some 
ol  Victor's  and  London's  heaviest 
vocal  guns  have  been  brought  in  as 
part  of  "Fledermaus."  Thus  we  have 
Birgit  Nilsson  singing  that  fine  Vien- 
nese  song,  "I  Could  Have  Danced 
All  Night,"  from  "My  Fair  Lady." 
Tebaldi,  Corena,  Del  Monaco,  Price 
Bjoerling,  Sutherland,  Bastianini, 
Welitsch,  and  Simionato  are  the 
other  entertainers.  Perhaps  the  high 
spol  comes  with  Simionato  and  Bas- 
tianini singing,  in  a  form  of  Italian- 
English,  a  duet  from  "Annie  Get 
Your  Gun,"  interspersed  with  some 
machine-gun  comments  in  Italian. 
It's  really  very  funny.  What  it  has  to 
do  with  "Fledermaus"  is  anybody's 
guess.  But  those  who  like  some  good, 
clean  lun  will  have  some  pleasant 
moments  with  this  album. 
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LESSONS 

.mi  recordings  arc  themselves  a  kind  of 

history,  and  mosi  "I  the  companies 
engaged  in  making  them  have  tried,  at 
one  time  or  another,  to  assemble  .1  history 
ol  |.i//  from  their  archives,  The  efforl  is 
uoith  .1  word,  il  only  because  non-spe- 
cialist consumers  of  the  musi<  are  .1 
natural  audience  for  intelligent  con- 
densations "I  its  sprawling  |>.ist.  The 
must  extensive  of  them  (eleven  LPs)  has 
been  put  together  by  Folkways  (see 
"|,i//  Notes"  for  Vpril  1959),  and  still 
forms  the  most  lavish  single  library. 

Second  in  size,  and  i"  my  mind  in 
desirability,  is  Riverside's  History  of 
Classit  /</::  made  up  of  five  LPs,  with  a 
bound  m  portfolio  of  photographs  and 
an  ess.i\  by  Charles  Edward  Smith. 
When  this  album  first  appeared,  the 
critic  Leonard  Feather  had  some  fun 
with  it  in  Down  Beat,  pointing  out 
tlt.it  several  selections  were  wrongly  at- 
tributed and  suggesting  that  much 
reverence  for  "traditional"  jazz  was 
based  on  "confused  and  careless  listen- 
ing." Orrin  Keepnews  of  Riverside 
made  a  handsome  apology,  however, 
claiming  thai  the  errors  would  be  cor- 
rected and,  justifiably,  that  the  History's 
essential   value   was   unimpaired. 

Feather's  own  Encyclopedia  of  Jazz  on 
Records  comes  next  in  size  (four  LPs), 
where  it  ties  with  Capitol's  The  History 
of  Jazz,  but  it  holds  the  unquestioned 
next  place  in  quality.  Some  reviewers 
have  indicated  a  suspicion  that  Feather 
was  "rummaging"  through  Decca's  rela- 
tivelv  slender  files  (a  complaint  in  fact 
justified  by  his  subsequent  assembly  of 
odds  and  ends  for  Steve  .Allen's  The 
Jazz  Story),  but  files  at  least  were  there. 
Capitol,  confronted  by  a  virtual  absence 
of  resources,  had  to  content  itself  with 
numerous  "in-the-style-of-the-time"  re- 
constructions, which  contain  sonically 
attractive  effects  that  may  be  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  jukebox  trade  but  have 
otherwise  little  excuse.  The  only  worse 
indictment  should  be  brought  against 
those  manufacturers  (like  RCA  Victor) 
who  are  still  slow  to  make  their  own 
authentic  riches   available. 


The  Riverside  History  of  Classic  Jazz. 
Riverside  SDP  11.  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Jazz  on  Records.  Presented  by  Leonard 
Feather.  Decca  DXF-140.  The  Jazz 
Story,  as  told  by  Steve  Allen.  Coral  CJE- 
100.  The  History  of  Jazz  (1.  N 'Orleans 
Origins.  2.  The  Turbulent  'Twenties. 
3.  Everybody  Swings.  4.  Enter  the 
Cool).   Capitol  T-793-6. 


HADAMB  PLTTTBRFLy 

—  "the  best  I've  written.. .my  beloved  offspring..."  puccini 

Victoria  de  los  Angeles 

—  "the  greatest  of  contemporary  sopranos. .."  gelatt, high  fidelity 

JIM  BJOEitlLIW 

—  "his  voice  was  the  greatest  lyric  instrument  since  Gigli's. .."  schonberg,  n.y.  times 


"Miss  de  los  Angeles'  Butterfly 
is  enchanting  . .  .  she  manages  to 
convey  . . .  the  artlessness  and 
naivete  that  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  Butterfly's  character." 
(New  York  Times) 

Recorded  in  Rome  shortly 
before  Bjoerling's  death.  His 
last  complete  opera  recording. 

Cabriele  Santini  conducts 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  the 
Opera  House,  Rome. 

Deluxe  boxed  album:  3  records, 
Italian-English  libretto. 
(S)GCR7232 

One-disc  album  also  available, 
"Madame  Butterfly"  Highlights, 
offering  selections  from  the 
3-record  album.  (S)G7233 


OTHER    CAPITOL    OPERAS    STARRING    VICTORIA    DE    LOS    ANGELES 

Bizet:  Carmen  (Beecham  conducting)  3  records (S)GCR  7207 

Gounod:  Faust  (Cluytens  conducting)  4  records (S)GDR  7154 

Massenet:  Manon  (Monteux  conducting)  4  records GDR  7171 

Puccini :  Suor  Angelica  (Serafin  conducting)   1  record GAR  7115 

Puccini:  Gianni  Schicchi  (Santini  conducting)  1  record (S)GAR  7179 

Rossini:   The  Barber  of  Seville  (Serafin  conducting)  3  records GCR  7138 

Verdi:  Simon  Boccanegra  (Santini  conducting)  3  records GCR  7126 

Verdi:  La  Traviata  (Serafin  conducting)  3  records (S)GCR  7221 


Volume  I  in  a  series  of  historic  record- 
ings. 13  opera  arias  most  closely  identi- 
fied with  Bjoerling,  including:  Carmen: 
La  fleur  que  tu  m'avais  jetee  /  UElisir 
d 'Amore:  Una  furtiva  lagrima  /  V Afri- 
cana:  0  Paradiso  /  Manon  Lescaut: 
Donna  non  vidi  mai!  /  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana:  0  Lola,  bianca  come  fior  (Sicili- 
ana)  /  La  Boheme:  Che  gelida  manina  / 
La  Gioconda:  Cielo  e  mar  /  Rigoletto: 
Questa  0  quella  /  /  Pagliacci:  Vesti  la 
giubba  /  Turandot:  Nessun  dorma. 
Illustrated  booklet  with  complete  texts 
and  translations.  G  7239 


S  indicates  stereo       ©Capitol  Records,  Inc. 
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The  Very  Best  Buys  in  American  Vacations 

A  GOOD  vacation  doesn't  depend  upon  how  much  you  spend.  But 
upon  the  way  a  hotel  or  resort  is  managed,  how  the  owners  try  to 
please  you — and  upon  a  hundred  other  things  from  a  wonderful  loca- 
tion to  finding  plenty  of  the  kinds  of  activities  that  interest  you  most. 

In  his  book  Today's  Best  Buys  in  American  Vacations,  Norman 
Ford.  America's  top  expert  on  low  cost  travel  and  vacations,  gives  yen 
his  own  personal  choices  of  the  very  best  vacations  you  can  find  all 
over  America  : 

— dude    ranches    for    less    than    ordinary    resorts    (this    is    the    hook    that    shatters 

the  myth   that    dude   ranches  are  expensive); 
— the  hest   short   Freighter  trips    (plus   lake  steamers  and   passenger  ships): 
—the  hesi   bios  in   MODERATE  cost   Florida   vacations; 
— old-time     inns     with     old-time     atmosphere     (stage-coach      stops,     homes     of     \.  u 

England    governors,    old    southern   inns,    etc.); 
— the    hest    spot-    in    all     America    with    housekeeping    cahins    for    really    low-cost 

vacations;   low    cost   -ports   fishing   lodges,   where   the    fish    never  stop   bitinii: 
—really     unusual    vacations    (would    vou    like    to    fl\     to    the    North    Pole?    visit    the 

\l.i-k.t    -ra!     islands?    spend    a    vacation    with    writers,    artists,    musicians?    keep 

yourself    lit    at    a    European-like    spa    where    the    prices    are    low    enough    to    tickle 

a  Scotsman  ? )  : 
-haie    a    KE\L    French    >aeation    for    onlv    J35-$45    a    week    in    that    French    colonv 

null    a   short    boat-ride    and    two    dais'    drive    from    New    York? 

WHY  TAKE  THE  SAME  STALE  VACATION  OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN? 

There's  so  much  to  do.  so  many  different  kinds  of  vacations,  so  many 
wonderful  places  to  visit  and  stay,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  a 
brand  new  vacation  this  year.  Even  one  tip  in  Today's  Best  Buys  in 
American  Vacations  will  be  worth  much  more  to  you  than  the  low  $1 .50 
price  of  this  big  book.  Remember,  these  are  all  Norman  Ford's  own 
personal  selections  of  the  very  best  vacations  in  all  America.  So  send 
for  your^copy  row. 

Stop  Saying  That  Travel  Is  Too  Expensive 

Passenger  carrying  FREIGHTERS  are  the  secret 
of  low  cost  travel 

FOR  no  more  than  you'd  spend  at  a  resort,  you  .an  take  that  trip 
you've  always  talked  about  :  to  the  West  Indies.  Europe,  the  Medi- 
terranean, around  the  world.  Tn  fact  trips  to  almost  everywhere  are 
within  your  means 

And  what  accommodations  yon  act:  large   rooms  with  beds  (not 

bunks),  probably  a  private  bath,  lots  of  good  food  and  plenty  of 

relaxation  as  you  speed  from  port  to  port. 

Depending  upon  how   Fast  von  want  to  go.  a  round-the-world  cruise  can  be  yours 

for   a-    little   as    S250-S300    a    month.    And    there    are    shorter    trips.    Fast,    uncrnwded 

voyage*    to    England,    Frame,    the    Mediterranean;    two    or    three    week    vacations    up 

and   down   the   Pacific   Coa-t    or   elsewhere.    Name   the    port    and    the   chances    are   you 

can  find  it  listed  in  Trarel  Route*  Around  the  World,  the  world's  original  and  most 

complete  snide  lo   passenger  carrying  freighters. 

This  is  the  book  that  names  the  lines,  tells  where  they  go,  how  much 
they  charge,  briefly  describes  accommodations.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  travelers  all  over  the  world  swear  by  it.  During  the  25  years  in 
wh'ch  it's  been  published,  hundreds  of  travel  writers  and  travel  editors 
iid  "To  harn  how  to  travel  for  as  little  as  you'd  spend  at  a  resort, 
get  Travel  Routes  Around  the  World." 

h'-  vonr-  for  ju-i  SI.  and  the  hip  130-page  I960  edition  includes  practically  every 
passenger  carrying  service  starting  from  or  going  to  New  York,  t'anada.  New  Orleans, 
[he  Pacific  Coast,  Mexico.  South  America.  Fngland.  France,  the  Mediterranean, 
\frica.  the  Indies.  Australia,  the  South  Sea-,  Japan.  Hawaii,  etc.  There's  a  whole 
-ecli ailed    floir   to   See    thi-   U or  Id   ot    Low   Cost    plus    pages    and    pages    of    maps. 

\  big  $1  worth,  especially  as  it  can  open  the  way  to  more  travel  than 
you  ever  thought  possible.  For  your  copy,  -imply  fill  out  coupon. 

Round  the  World  on  a  Shoestring 

IF  you  know  ALL  the  ways  of  reaching  foreign  countries,  you  don't 
need  fantastic  sums  of  money  in  order  to  travel.  You  could  spend 
$550-$1000  on  a  one-way  luxury  steamer  ticket  to  Buenos  Aires,  or  yon 
can  gel  there  for  $13°  in  fares  via  bus  and  rail  through  colorful 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Panama.   Peru,  the  Andes,  etc. 

Y'oii  could  spend  S.vOOO  on  a  luxury  cruise  around  the  world  or  about  SI1"111  via 
connecting  -learner-.  You  can  island  hop  around  the  West  Indie-  via  plane  for 
several  hundred  dollar- — or  -ee  the  islands  more  lei-urelv  by  motor  schooner  for 
much,  much  less.  There'-  hardly  a  place  on  earth  you  can't  reach  for  le-s  if  you 
know    All.   lite  travel    way-. 

Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the  Globetrotters  Club  and  America's  top 
expert  on  low-cost  travel,  has  gathered  into  one  handy  book  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  specific  travel  ,  Sutings  to  all  parts  of  the  world — 
Mexico,  South  America.  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Far  Last,  Australia,  the  South  Seas,  etc. — so  that  you  can  see  more  at 
prices  you  can  afford  by  combining  freighters,  liners,  rail,  bus.  plane, 
and  other  competing  services. 

Over  and  over  again  he  proves  that  you  can  travel  now — that  you 
don't  have  to  wait  for  some  far-off  day  when  you've  saved  much  more 
money. 

$1.50  brings  you  his  big  guide  How  to  Travel  Without  Being  Rich, 
the  guide  that  proves  now,  once  and  for  all,  that  travel  is  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  who  has  ever  yearned  to  see  far-away  places.  Send  for 
your  copy  now. 


Where  to  Retire  or  Vacation 


at  what  look  like  prewar  prices — and  where 
no  one  ever  heard  of  nerves  or  worries 


These  Are  America's   Own   Bargain    Paradises 

Xorman  Ford's  new  book  Off-fhe-Beaten  Path  names  the  really  low  cost 
Florida  retirement  and  vacationing  towns,  the  best  values  in  Texas,  the 
Southwest.  California,  the  South  and  East.  Canada,  and  a  dozen  other 
ate. is  which  the  crowds  have  not  yet  discovered. 

Fabulous  places  like  that  undiscovered  region  where  winters  are  as 
warm  and  sunny  as  Miami  Beach's,  yet  costs  can  be  two-thirds  less.  Or 
that  island  that  looks  like  Hawaii  yet  is  2000  miles  nearer  (no  expen- 
sive sea  or  air  trip  to  get  there).  Or  those  many  other  low-cost,  ex- 
quisitely  beautiful,  spots  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
v  i-itors  in-a-hurry  overlook  (so  costs  are  low  and  stay  low). 

Every  page  of  Off-the-Beaten  Path  opens  a  different  kind  of  vacationing  or 
retirement  paradise  which  you  can  afford — place-  a-  glamorous  a-  far-off  countries 
yet   every  one  of  them  located   right    near  at    hand.  lake  the-e: 

•  France's  onlv  remaining  outpost  in  this  part  of  the  world — completely 
surrounded  by  Canadian  territory  ...  or  a  village  more  Scottish  than  Scot- 
land ...  or  age-old  Spanish  hamlets  right  in  our  own  U.  S..  where  no 
one   ever    heard   of   nervous   tension   or   the    worries   of   modern    dav   life. 

•  Resort  villages  where  visitors  come  by  the  score,  so  vou  alwavs  meet  new 
people  .  .  .  but  thev  never  come  bv  the  thousands  to  raise  prices  or  crowd 
you  out. 

•  That  remarkable  town  where  a  fee  of  3c  a  dav  gives  vou  an  almost  endless 
round  of  barbecues,  musicals,  concerts,  picnics,  pot  luck  suppers,  smorgas- 
bord dinners  and  a  fine  arts  program.  That  southern  island  first  discovered 
h\  millionaires  who  had  all  the  world  to  roam  in  .  .  .  and  now  their  hide- 
aways  are  open  to  anyone  who  knows  where  to   find   them. 

You  read  of  island  paradises  aplenty  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  of  art  colonies  (artists  search  for  picturesque  locations  where 
Costs  are  low  '  ) .  of  areas  with  almost  a  perfect  climate  or  with  flowers 
on  every  side.  Here  are  the  real  U.  S.  A. -brand  Shangri-Las  made  for 
the  man  or  woman  who's  had  enough  of  crowds.  Here,  too,  are  un- 
spoiled seashore  villages,  tropics-like  islands,  and  dozens  of  other  spots 
just  about  perfect  for  your  retirement  or  vacation  at  some  of  the 
lowest   prices  you've  heard  of  since  the  gone-forever  prewar  days. 

Thev 're  all  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  for  good  measure  you  also  read 
about   low-ro-t    paradises   in   Hawaii,  the  Virgin    Islands  ami   Puerto   Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten  Path  is  a  big  book  filled  with  facts  that  open  the  way 
to  freedom  from  tension  and  a  vacation  or  retirement  you  can  really 
afford.  About  100.000  words  and  plenty  of  pictures.  Yet  it  costs  only  $2. 

How  to  Travel-AND  get  paid  for  it 

There's  a  job  waiting  for  you  somewhere  :  on  a  ship,  with  an  airline,  in 
overseas  branches  of  American  firms,  in  foreign  firms  overseas — even 
exploring  if  you're  adventurous. 

The  full  story  of  what  job  you  can  fill  is  in  Xorman  Ford's  new  book 
How  to  Get  a  Job  That  Takes  You  Traveling.  Whether  you're  male  or 
female,  young  or  old.  whether  vou  want  a  life-time  of  paid  traveling  or 
just  hanker  to  roam  the  world  for  a  short  year  or  so,  here  are  the  facts 
you  want,  complete  with  names  and  addresses  and  full  details  about 
the  preparations  to  make,  the  cautions  to  observe,  the  countries  to 
luad  for. 

You  learn  about  jobs  in  travel  agencies  (and  as  tour  conductors),  in 
importing  and  exporting  concerns,  with  mining  and  construction  com- 
panies. Here's  the  story  of  jobs  in  the  Red  Cross  and  the  UN  organiza- 
limv  doctors  get  jobs  on  ships,  the  almost-sure  way  for  a  young 
girl  to  land  a  job  as  airline  hostess,  the  wonderful  travel  opportunities 
if  you  will  teach  English  to  foreigners,  and  the  fabulous  travel  possi- 
bilities for  those  who  know  stenography. 

"Can  a  man  or  woman  still  work  his  or  her  way  around  the  world 
today"-"  Xorman  Lord  asks  in  this  book  as  you  might  ask  today.  And 
he  replies  in  75.000  words  of  facts.  "The  answer  is  still  a  verv  definite 
Yes."  •     i 

To  travel  and  get  paid  for  it,  send  today  for  How  to  Get  a  Job  That 
Takes  You  Traveling  on  a  money-back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Price 
S1.50.  Fill  out  coupon. 
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Mail   to   HARIAN    PUBLICATIONS,   85    Baron   St. 

GREENLAWN  (Long  Island),  N.  Y. 

I  have  enclosed  $ (cash,  check,  or  monev  order).  Please 

send  me  the  books  I  checked  below.  YOU  WILL  REFUXD  MY 
MONEY  IF  I  AM  XOT  SATISFIED. 

□  How  to  Get  a  Job  That  Takes  You  Traveling.  $1.50 

]    How    to  Travel   Without   Being  Rich    (around  the  world  on  a 
shoestring      J  1.50. 
fj   Off-the-Beaten   Path — these  arc   America's  own  bargain  para- 
dises. JJ 

□  Today's  Best  Buys  in  American  Vacations.  $1.50. 

]    Travel  Routes  Around  the  World  -  how  to  travel by freighter ).$!'. 
SPECIAL  OFFER:   All   five   books  above   ($7.50  value)  for  $6 


Print  name 

I       Street  

I 

I      City 


Zone  #• 
.if  any.  . 


.State. 


Is  the  Peugeot  403 


a  first  car  or 


second  car? 


The  Peugeot  403  is  a  first  car.  The  only  second  car  a  Peugeot  owner  needs  is  another 
Peugeot.  It  has  first  car  size  and  comfort:  And  it  looks  like  a  first  car:  no  fins;  no 
excessive  trim:  no  strange  shapes,  xj  The  403  also  has  many  second  car  economies- 
low  initial  cost;  30  mpg  on  regular  gas:  very  low  upkeep.  \J  The  Peugeot  403  is  sold 
completely  equipped.  A  sliding  metal  sunroof,  heater-defroster,  SEDAN  $QQ£A 
whitewall  or  Michelin  X  tires,  four-speed  synchromesh  transmission,     station  wagon  S2490 

...  .  .  ,,  •  i        i        i      •  i  •  Suggested    prices    East 

reclining  seats,  and  many  other     extras     are  included  in  the  price,     and  Guif  coast  p .  o.  e. 

PEUGEOT 

Sold  and  serviced  by  over  600  Peugeot  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For  dealer  list  and  illustrated  brochure,  write: 
Peugeot,  Inc.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  For  overseas  delivery  see  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to:   Peugeot,  Box  158,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
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etween  "Companion"  Long-Necked  decanter,  1910,  and  "Dandy"  Pinch  Bottle,  1900. 


I.  W.  Harper  Bottled   in   Bond   has  all  the  rich 

authority  of  a  fine  100  Proof  Bourbon.  The  mellow 

86  Proof  side   of  the  family   is  agreeably  light 

and   engaging.   Both   are  the  same  original   and  genuine 

Prized    Kentucky  Bourbon  ...  distilled 

and    bottled   at  the   I.  W.  Harper  distillery, 


I.W.  HARPER 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  BOURBON 


FOUNDER   MFMBER 


BOTH  KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •   I.  W.  HARPER  DISTILLING  CO.,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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Tyranny  of 

Multiple-choice 

Tests 

by-Banesh  Hoffmann 


Writing  the  "Inside"  Books 

by#John  Gunther 

How  to  Talk  to  People,  If  Any,  on  Other  Planets 

by  Ralph  E.  Lapp  / 

■5*         ,      /  > 

California's  $2  Billion  THiikt  / 

by  Sydney  Kossen  / 


"Anti- Americanism"  in  Canada 

by  Hughr^MacLertr  >a?n  / 


, 
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to  Europe  by  ship! 

(and  you  get  so  much  more  of  both!) 


If  you've  reached  that  point  in  the  hectic  race  of 
daily  living  when  you  need — deserve — to  pay  some 
attention  to  yourself,  consider  the  new  lease  on 
life  a  trip  by  ship  offers. 

Life  on  ship-board  is — a  different  world.  You're 
going  somewhere,  yes,  but  you  are  somewhere, 
too.  Whatever  you  want  to  do,  you  do.  There's 
more  space  to  move  around  in,  play  in,  breathe  in, 
live  in.  And  people  to  share  it  with  as  well. 

You'll  rave  about  the  ship-board  food.  You  can 
dance  till  the  small  hours,  watch  first-run  movies, 


even  work  in  undisturbed  calm  if  it's  a  busi 
trip,  or  get  some  wholesome  outdoor  exercise  v 
you  fill  your  lungs  with  fresh  air.  Or  you 
relax  in  your  comfortable  stateroom — then 
steward  or  stewardess  ready  to  answer  your 
in  an  instant. 

Yes,  traveling  to  Europe  by  ship  is  so  much  r 
than  transportation.  Your  personal  frame  of  r 
when  you  step  ashore,  rested,  refreshed  and  e 
will  make  your  entire  voyage — the  going  anc 
being  there — the  greatest  time  of  your  life!  G< 
ship  -for  value  plus  enjoyment. 


Enjoy  your  trip,  go  by  ship 


THE    TRANS-ATLANTIC    STEAMSHIP    LINES 


to  all  Europe 

The  British  Isles  .  .  .  Scandinavia  .  .  .  Mediterranean 


American  Export  Lines-  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships-  Companhia  Colonial  de  Navegacao-  Cunard  Line-  Donalc 

•  Europe-Canada  Line  -  French  Line  •  Furness-Warren  Line  •  Greek  Line  •  Grimaldi-Siosa  Lines  •  Hamburg-Atla 

•  Holland  America  Line  •  Home  Lines  •  Incres  Line  •  Italian  Line  •  National  Hellenic  American  Line  •  North  Germa 
oee   Your  Travel  Agent  Now !  Norwegian  America  Line  •  Oranje  Line  •  Swedish  American  Line  •  United  States  Lines  •  Zim  Lines 


WHO  is  at  work  on  a  satellite  system  for  global  telephone  and  TV  transmission! 


WHO  provides  the  communications  channels  for  America's  missile  defenses? 


WHO  is  girdling  the  globe  with  communications  for  America's  first  man  into  space' 


WHO  tapped  the  sun  for  electric  power  by  inventing  the  Solar  Battery? 


WHO  used  the  moon  for  two-way  conversations  across  the  country' 


WHO  guided  Tiros  and  Echo  into  accurate  orbit 


WHO  made  your  pocket  radio  possible  by  inventing  the  Transistor? 


WHO  maintains  the  world's  largest,  finest  industrial  research  facilities? 


WHO  supplies  the  most  and  the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world 


WHO  has  the  UNIVERSAL  communications  organization 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  TO  ALL  TEN  QUESTIONS 


Pioneering  in  outer  space  to  improve  communications  on  earth 
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Jncomvarahle  multi-record  sets... 

are  any  missing  from  your  record  library? 


(NOTE:  THEIR  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  PRICES  RANCE  FROM  $21.98  UP  TO  $41  98) 


*V»»V»»»»****»*V»»»»*»^  IN  A  SHORT    TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP   l>»V»»»»*»*W*»\»\»V»V»»V-? 


THE  RCA  VICTOR   SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  MUSIC 

OFFERS  YOU 


ANY  SET  FOR  $ 42S 


IF  YOU  WILL  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  ADDITIONAL  12-INCH  DISCS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 


^mmtHV     AVAILABLE  IN  STEREO  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  INDICATED    WVVVWW* 


J 

«HVJ 


A  SIX-RECORD  SET 

No.  506 

Tchaikovsky 
Omnibus 

Regular  L.P.  $29.98 
Stereo  $35.98 


Piano  Concerto 

No.    1     VAN  CI  llil    !l\ 

Fifth  Symphony 

PIERRE  M<)\  III   X 

conducting  the 
Boston  Symphony 

Pathetique  Sym- 
phony   FRITZ  REINER 

conducting  the 
Chicago  Syiyiphony 


Violin  Concerto 

JASCHA  IIEIFE1Z 

Nutcracker  Suite 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conducting  the 
Boston  Pops 

Capriccio  Italien 

KIRIL  KONDRASHIN 

conducting  the  RCA 

Victor  Sumphony 


A  SEVEN-RECORD  SET 

Not  available  in  stereo 
No.  507       ' 

The  Nine  Beethoven  Symphonies 
Conducted  />y  ARTURO  TOSCANINI 


A  SEVEN-RECORD  SET 

No.  508 

Eight  Great  Symphonies 

Performed  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES    MUNCH    and 

pierre  monteux,  conductors     » 


Regular 
L.P.  $34.98 
Stereo  $41.98 


Beethoven  :  Sym- 
phony No.  3  (Eroica) 

MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  No.  4 
(Italian) 

MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  No.  5 
(Reformation) 
BRAHMS 
Symphony  No.  1 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  4 


A  FOUR-RECORD  SET 

No.  502.  Handel's  Messiah 


I  COMPLETE  I 

Conducted  by 

SIR  THOMAS 
BEECHAM 

BAR!  .,   C.H. 
De  Luxe  Soria  Album 

Regular  L.P.  $21.98    .    Stereo  $2S. 98 


A  FIVE-RECORD  SET 

No.  503.  The  Five 
Beethoven 

Piano 
Concertos 

Played  by 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Regular  L.P.  $24.98    .    Stereo  $29.98 


franck  :  Symphony  • 

in  D  minor  « 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  5  . 

TCHAIKOVSKY  * 

Symphony  No.  6  * 

(Pathetique)  * 

A  SIX-RECORD  SET 


Excerpts  from  The  Sleeping  Beauty 

PIERRE  mom  1 1  \ 

conducting  the  London  Symphony 


A  FOUR-RECORD  SET 

No.  501.  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Festival 

Conducted  by 
HERBERT  VON  KARAJAN 


mozart  :  Symphony  No.  40.haydn  :  Sym- 
phony No.  104  •  BEETHOVEN :  Symphony 
No.  7 •  brahms:  Symphony  No.  I.johann 
Strauss,  JR. :  Tales  from  the  Vienna 
Woods;  Overtures  to  Die  Tledermaus  and 
The  Gypsy  Baron;  Annen  Polka;  Auf  der 
Jagd   •   josef   strauss  :    Delerien    Waltz 

De  Luxe  SORIA  Album 
Regular  L.P.  $21.98  Stereo  $25.98 


*    No.  504        Not  available  in  stereo    \    » 
,    Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavier   * 


COMPLETE 


Performed  on  the  . 
harpsichord  by     * 
WANDA  * 

LANDOWSKA 


R-nulor  L.P.  $29.98       .     Regular  L.P.  $29.98 


A  SIX-RECORD  SET 

Not  available  in  stereo   I 
No.  505 

Rubinstein 
Plays  Chopin 

69  selections 

POLONAISES 

WALTZES 

NOC  IURNES 

IMPROMPTUS 

PRIM  DPS 


THE   BASIC   IDEA:   SYSTEMATIC   COLLECTION    UNDER   GUIDANCE 


Most  music-lovers  certainly  intend  to  build  up 
a  truly  representative  record  library,  but,  un- 
fortunately, almost  always  they  are  haphazard  in 
carrying  out  this  aspiration.  Systematic  collection 
not  only  means  that  they  will  ultimately  build  up  a 
i  record  library  of  which  they  can  be  proud,  but  that 
they  can  do  so  at  an  IMMENSE  SAVING. 

The  one-year  membership  offer  made  here  is  a 
dramatic  demonstration.  In  the  first  year  it  can  rep- 
resent a  saving  of  AS  MUCH  AS  40%  over  the  manu- 
facturer's nationally  advertised  prices. 

After  purchasing  the  six  additional  records  called 
for  in  this  trial  membership,  members  who  continue 
can  build  up  their  record  libraries  at  almost  a  ONE- 
THIRD  SAVING  through  the  Club's  Record-Dividend 
plan,  that  is,  for  every  two  records  purchased  (from 
a  group  of  at  least  100  made  available  annually  by 
the  Society)  members  receive  a  third  rca  Victor 
Red  Se<i(  record  FREE. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  plan  is  GUIDANCE.  The 
Society  has  a  Selection  Panel  whose  sole  function  is 
to  recommend  "must-have"  works.  The  panel  in- 
cludes DEEMS  TAYLOR,  Chairman;  composer  and 
commentator,      JACQUES      BARZUN,      author      and 


music  critic,  SAMUEL  CHOTZINOFF,  General  Music 
Director,  nbc;  JOHN  M.  CONLY,  music  editor,  Jbe 
Atlantic;  AARON  COPLAND,  composer;  ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN,  music  editor,  San  Trancisco 
Chronicle;  DOUGLAS  MOORE,  composer  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  Columbia  University;  WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN,  composer  and  president  of  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  CARLETON  SPRAGUE  SMITH, 
former  Chief  of  Music  Division,  New  York  Public 
Library,  G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Professor  of 
Music,  Harvard. 

HOW  THE  SOCIETY  OPERATES 

Every  month  three  or  more  12-inch  33J^  R.P.M. 
rca  Victor  Red  Seal  records  are  announced  to 
members.  One  is  singled  out  as  the  record-of-tbe- 
tnonth  and,  unless  the  Society  is  otherwise  in- 
structed (on  a  simple  form  always  provided),  this 
record  is  sent.  If  the  member  does  not  want  the 
work  he  may  specify  an  alternate,  or  instruct  the 
Society  to  send  him  nothing.  For  every  record  mem- 
bers pay  only  $4.98-for  stereo  $5.98-the  manufac- 
turer's nationally  advertised  price.  (A  small  chaise 
for  postage  and  handling  is  added.) 


RCA  VICTOR  Society  of  Great  Music 
c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,   Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


V3-3 

|22| 


Pie 


.  Him 


Bister  in.-  .,,  ..  member  of  THE  R.  A 
VICTOR  SO.  IKTY  (IF  GREAT  MUSIC  and  smi.l  me  tin- 
Multi-Record  set  I  have  Indicated  below,  billing  me 
only  $4. 'ik  .pins  postage).  I  agree  to  buy  six  nddi- 
iil   RCA  VICTOR  Red  Seal  Records  from  the  Society 

e  months.  For  each  of  them  I  will  be  billed 
anufacturer's  nationally  advertised  price — $4.98 
lor  monaural  recordings  1*5.98  for  stereophonic  re- 
cordings)  plus  a   small   charge   for   postage,    sales    tax 

and  handling.  After  I  have  completed  my  trial  mem- 
bership i  need  buy  only  four  records  in  any  twelve- 
month period  to  maintain  membership.  I  may  cancel 
my  membership  anv  time  after  buying  six  discs  from 
lety  (in  addition  to  those  included  in  this  In- 
troductory offer).  If  I  continue  after  my  sixth  pur. 
chase,  for  every  two  records  I  buy  from  the  Society  I 
will  receive  a  third  RCA  VICTOR  I!.-. I   Se:il    i,     nrd   free 


INDICATE     BV     NUMBER    THE 
HULTI-RECORD    SET   YOU   WANT 

CHECK    THE    DIVISION    YOU    WISH    TO    JOIN 
rj       Regular  L.P.  r-|       Stereo 


MR. 

Mrs;. 

MISS    . 


(Please  print  plainly) 


"> Zone         State 

NOTE:     If    ynu    wish    yocr    membership    credited    to    a 
authorized    RCA     VICTOR     dealer,     please     fill     In     here 


Dealers    Name..  

(Please  print  plainly) 

Address 

PLEASE    NOTE:    Records    •  an    I.,-    shipped    unly    lo   reside 

its   territories,   and   Canada.    Records  for 


of    the    U.S. 
Canadian 

,(„(„     !„■ 


nada    and    are    shipped 


It's  easier 
to  keep  your  battery 
all  eharyed  up  I 

when  you  drive  a  1961  carl 


#-«rar*'r— The  new  compart  by  Dodge  gives  you  a 
"bigger  charge"  out  of  the  coldt-st   winter  driving. 


Hart — The  full-size  Dodge  priced  model  for  model  with  Ford  and 
Chevrolet  saves  you  headaches  with  "hotter"  starts  on  cold  mornings. 


If 


from  Chrysler  CorpoM*ation 


The  amazing  new  Alternator*  exclusive  on 
all  our  curs*  dot's  a  better  job  than  any 
old-fushioned  generator  ever  could 


"Will  it  start  or  won't  it?"  You'll  scarcely  ever  have 
to  worry  about  that  any  more.  Chrysler  Corporation's 
exclusive  new  Alternator  gives  you  peace  of  mind. 

Unlike  the  generator  it  replaced,  the  Alternator 
keeps  feeding  current  to  your  car's  battery  even 
when  you're  tied  up  in  traffic  with  the  engine  idling 
and  the  radio  and  heater  operating. 

Proof  of  the  pudding:  two  of  our  cars  drove  the 
328  miles  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  without  batteries, 
in  a  test  demonstration.  And  the  Alternator  is  yours 
at  no  extra  cost  on  every  1961  car  from  Chrysler 
Corporation. 


Someday  other  car  makers  will  probably  offer  the 
Alternator  on  their  cars.  Just  as — someday — they 
might  offer  their  versions  of  Chrysler  Corporation's 
Unibody  Construction  with  its  quiet  strength,  ex- 
clusive Torsion-Aire  Ride,  7-soak  rustproofing  proc- 
ess and  the  Economy  Slant  Six  engine. 

But  why  wait?  You  get  all  these  good  things  at  no 
extra  cost  on  the  1961  cars  from  Chrysler  Corporation. 
Yet  model  for  model  they  don't  cost  any  more  than 
other  makes.  Let  a  drive  bring  out  the  difference 
great  engineering  makes.  Your  dealer  is  ready  when- 
ever you  are. 


ImiH-ritil — America's  most  carefully  built  car  gives  you  the 
added  winter  protection  of  the  Alternator  electrical  system. 


Chrysler  Corporation 

Serving  America's  new  quest  for  quality 

FLIWOtTMl       YALIA.XT     •      IHUH.I.       It  \  1ST      LA.XrElt     •     fHHYSEEIt       MMi'EltllL 


finest*** 

MONNET 

Cognac  in  150  years 

France's 

House  of  Monnet 

produces  only 

superb  cognacs- 

Now  try  the  finest 

***  ever  bottled. 


LETTERS 


HONNET 


^JG.  MONNET  ft  Cy 

COOUAC 


Monnet  Cognac 
VSOP  quality 
at  a  3  star  price 


84  PROOF  •  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PR000CTS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Shattered  Man  of  Japan 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  on  ["The  Baffled 
Young  Men  of  Japan,"  Peter  F.  Drucker, 
January]— the  best  article  thus  far  pub- 
lished on  contemporary  Japan!  It  cer- 
tainly helps  to  eliminate  the  popular 
version  of  rickshas,  geisha  girls,  and 
Zengakuren.  I  am  myself  a  baffled,  no, 
shattered  man  of  Japan.  My  B.A.  in 
applied  mathematics  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  didn't  help  me  a  bit 
to  find  a  job  in  Japan:  in  reply  to  20  in- 
quiries I  made  of  Japanese  companies, 
all  said  they  would  prefer  new  graduates 
from  Japanese  colleges,  because  it  would 
lit  heaper  for  them.  ...  I  have  no  con- 
nections. The  best  I  can  do  after  I  go 
home  til  is  spring  is  to  seek  employment 
with  a  Japanese  branch  of  an  American 
firm:  but  then,  what  did  I  stud}  in 
America   for!    .  .  . 

YOSHIYI'KI    IWAMOTO 

Madison.   Wis. 

Mr.  Drucker  describes  Herman  Hesse's 
early  novels  as  "books  dripping  with 
self-pity."  .  .  .  This  statement  is  totally 
iii.it  i  urate.  Hesse  specifically  attacks  and 
satirizes  sell-pity  in  Steppenwolf,  Jour- 
ney h>  the  East,  and  Demian.  .  .  .  Hesse's 
attitude  toward  "escape  from  work,  re- 
sponsibility, and  civilization"  is  quite 
clearly  negative.  A  central  point  in  his 
work  is  the  need  for  creative  contribu- 
tions to  society.  His  heroes  in  Siddhartha 
.ind  Gertrude  find  that  they  must  assume 
responsibility  or  succumb  to  nihilism.  .  .  . 
Larrv  D.  Spense 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Investigator 

To  the  Editors: 

My  only  comment  on  the  Dodd-Tynan 
debate  ["The  las\  Chair,"  January]  is 
that  the  people  ol  Connecticut  arc-  bit- 
terly ashamed  ol  Senator  Thomas  Dodd, 
and  if  he  ever  runs  for  public  office 
again  in  this  state  he  most  assuredly  will 
be  defeated. 

Jonathan  Waixman 
Stamford.  Conn. 


Senator  Dodd  proved  Tynan's  paper 
to  be  false  and  misleading.  Win  then 
did   you   see    fit   to   allow   Tynan    more 


print  to  further  smear  the  Senator's 
committee?  Any  reader  with  a  lair 
amount  of  brain  matter  can  tell  whose 
side  you  are  on.  I  say  hooray  for  Sen- 
ator Dodd.  Long  may  he  continue  his 
work  of  rooting  out  those  who  would 
destroy  our  American  freedom.  I  say 
boo  to  Harper's  for  its  stand  behind 
Kenneth  Tynan.  .  .  . 

John  Boi  and 
Alton.    111. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  this  witch 
hunters'  Utopia  should  instead  be  used 
for  aid  to  schools  and  federal  scholar- 
ships. .  .  . 

Robert  Rechter 
Fort    Lauderdale,    Fla. 


Kentucky  Blues 


To  the  Editors: 

"Kentucky's  Quiet  Revolution"  by 
John  Ed  Pearce  [January]  gave  me  a 
shock.  ...  I  hope  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic decay  exhibited  in  the  stripped 
coal  fields  and  the  denuded  forests  ...  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  And  yet,  as  a  doc- 
tor of  forty-eight  years  of  practice  in 
"Golden  California,"  I  am  all  too  fam- 
iliar with  the  gross  advantages  taken  of 
federal  and  state  relief  on  any  local 
level.  Here  it  grows  like  a  snowball 
rolling  downhill.   .   .   . 

Wm.  B.  Smith,  M.D. 
Delano,  Calif. 

Whitman  s  Prose 

To  the  Editors: 

Dr.  Rena  V7.  Grant's  note  to  Walt 
Whitman's  "Wood  Odors"  [December] 
refers  to  a  "little  page  of  prose  jottings 
found  elsewhere  .  .  .  obviously  a  pre- 
liminary study  for  the  poem.  .  .  ."  These 
prose  jottings  are  in  the  Feinberg  Col- 
lection. Detroit.  Whitman  admirers  may 
wish  to  compare  "Wood  Odors"  with 
his  prose  piece  which  appears  below. 
(Words  which  Whitman  canceled  I  have 
placed  in  italics  in  brackets.)  It  is 
headed  "Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Woods." 

"  \s  I  saunter  along,  I  mark  the  [round 
brown  knobs  of  the  cedar-apples,  the] 
profuse  pink-and-white  of  the  wild 
honeysuckle,  the  creamy  blossoming  of 
the  dog-wood.  Delicate  smells  too,— every 
thing  most  fragrant,  early  in  the  season 
— [the  earth-freshness  after  a  rain—} 
odors  of  pine  and  oak  and  the  [old] 
flowering  grape-vines— the  difference  be- 


This  lavish  and  exciting  home  library  of  the  great 
writings  of  the  law  demonstrates  that  the  law  is 
above  no  one's  head-that  it  is  the  stuff  of  life 
and  literature. 

THE  WORLD  OF  LAW  presents  a  panorama  of  the 
law  through  history.  Here  are  those  who  practice 
the  law,  and  those  who  preach  it;  those  who  make 
it.  those  who  break  it;  those  who  write  it  and 
those  who  write  about  it.  Here  are  essays,  opin- 
ions, stories,  plays,  transcripts  of  testimony,  and 
records  of  famous  trials-all  magnificently  dis- 
playing the  drama  and  excitement  of  the  law. 


Ephraim  London,  the  editor,  is  responsible  for 
the  scope  and  excellence  of  THE  WORLD  OF 
LAW.  One  of  America's  most  eminent  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  in  recent  years  he  has  appeared 
in  a  succession  of  precedent-making  cases,  in- 
cluding the  Dachau  trial,  the  Miracle  case,  and 
the  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  case. 

What  a  wealth  of  entertainment  and  stimulation 
awaits  the  reader  of  these  two  superb  volumes: 
Rabelais'  rowdy  legal  humor . . .  Robert  Jackson's 
gripping  summation,  at  Nuremberg,  of  human- 
ity's case  against  the  Nazis ...  the  complete  text 


of  Terrence  Rattigan's  international  hit  play  The 
Winslow  Boy  . . .  actual  transcripts  from  the  trials 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Emile  Zola. .  . 
great  tales  from  Cervantes,  Balzac,  Chekhov, 
Dickens,  and  Faulkner  .  .  .  memorable  opinions 
eloquently  expressed  by  Brandeis,  Learned  Hand, 
Felix  Frankfurter,  William  0.  Douglas,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  and  other  titans  of  the  law 
.  .  .  Albert  Camus'  extensive  and  devastating  in- 
dictment of  capital  punishment,  Reflections  on 
the  Guillotine.  Every  mood  and  aspect  of  the  law 
is  represented  in  the  two  comprehensive  volumes 
that  comprise  THE  WORLD  OF  LAW. 


Among  Others  Rc/V  CsnUiil     Clarence  Darrow.  W.  H.  Auden  •  Daniel  Webster  •  Gandhi  .  Henry  Miller.  Francis  Bacon  .  Herman  Melville  •  Luigi  Pirandello.  Henry  James 
Mark  Twain  •  Frank  O'Conner  •  Agatha  Christie  •  Sholom  Aleichem  •  Damon  Runyon  •  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  •  Robert  Benchley  •  H.  L.  Mencken  •  Guy  de  Maupassant  •  Herman  Wouk 
Jonathan  Swift  •  George  Bernard  Shaw  •  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  •  Lewis  Carroll  •  O'Henry  •  Samuel  Johnson  •  W.  Somerset  Maugham  •  Michel  de  Montaigne  •  and  muny  more 
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Identity   and  Anxiety:   Survival   ol  the  Person   in   Mass  Society.  A 
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You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  me  THE  WORLD  OF  LAW  for 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  slight  charge  for  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  buy  at 
least  five  additional  selections— or  alternates— in  the  next  twelve  months. 
When  my  initial  commitment  has  been  fulfilled,  I  will  be  entitled  to  a  free 
bonus  book  of  my  own  choosing  after  every  third  selection  that  I  take.  I  am 
to  receive  each  month  without  charge  the  Book  Find  News  containing  an 
authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and  descriptions  of  all  other 
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Do  the  days  seem  to  be  getting 
longer?  They  are,  of  course,  as 
spring  approaches.  But  that  isn't 
exactly  what  we  mean. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Observatory  in  Washington,  not  to 
mention  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  at  Teddington  (near 
London),  every  day  is  longer  than 
the  preceding  one  by  .00117  milli- 
seconds, a  millisecond  being  a 
thousandth  of  a  second.  Astrono- 
mers are  all  agog  because  they 
don't  know  why.  And  it  may  be 
that  the  rest  of  us  should  be  ex- 
cited, too,  at  the  prospect  of  a  25- 
hour  day  for  our  distant  (very 
distant)  descendants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of 
a  longer  day  does  give  one  pause, 
doesn't  it?  Makes  one  wonder 
whether  he  has  been  improving 
each  shining  fraction  of  a  milli- 
second as  he  should. 

For  instance,  have  you  decided 
to  invest  but  put  off  taking  the  nec- 
essary first  steps?  Those  milli- 
seconds are  slipping  by !  Why  not 
stop  in  at  your  nearest  Merrill 
Lynch  office  today  (there  are  138 
of  them  —  here,  there,  and  around 
the  world)  and  talk  with  an  ac- 
count executive?  Or  maybe  you'd 
rather  bone  up  first.  In  that  case, 
we  have  a  vade  mecum  that  we 
think  you'll  find  clear  and  inter- 
esting reading,  and  we'll  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  without  charge. 
Ask  for  "How  to  Buy  Stocks"  and 
we'll  take  it  from  there.  Address — 


MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PIERCE 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

138  offices  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad 
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tween  shady  places  and  strong  sunshine 
—the  holy  Sabbath  morning— the  myriad 
living  columns  of  the  temple— the 
soothing  silence— the  incense  of  some 
moss,  and  the  earth  fragrance  after  a 
rain,  [somehow']  strangely  touching  the 
soul." 

William  White 

Prof,  of  Journalism 

Editor,  Walt  Whitman  Review 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Air  Perils  and  Pressures 

To  the  Editors: 

General  Quesada  ["The  Pressures 
Against  Air  Safety,"  January]  has  our 
unqualified  sympathy  and  appreciation. 
He  should  not  take  the  situation  as 
personal  or  unique.  He  is  a  victim  of 
the  ubiquitous,  pestiferous  "executive 
secretary"  who  hampers  all  public  ser- 
vants and  hamstrings  the  timid.  .  .  . 

Charles  M.  Larcomb 
Hebron,  Conn. 

If  our  organization  were  the  sole 
Quesada  critic  our  position  could  well 
be  questionable.  But  General  Quesada's 
administration  is  distinguished  by  one 
factor  that,  to  our  knowledge,  had  never 
existed  prior  to  his  arrival.  Almost 
every  segment  of  civil  aviation  has  been 
in  similar  conflict  with  him.  .  .  .  Civil 
aviation  has  grown  and  prospered  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  between  government  and 
the  civil  aviation  community.  General 
Quesada's  administration  has  been  the 
first  to  create  an  intolerable  breach  in 
what  used  to  be  a  co-operative  effort.  .  .  . 
The  Quesada  type  of  uninhibited  rule- 
making and  iron-fisted  enforcement  has 
contributed  little  to  safety.  We  are 
startled  at  General  Quesada's  statement 
that  we  have  been  able  to  "obstruct  air 
safety  rules."  Any  thinking  American 
will  understand  the  continuous  and  ob- 
sessive preoccupation  with  safety  of  all 
responsible  pilots.  Whenever  they  fly, 
it  is  their  personal  safety  that  is  at 
stake.    .    .    . 

AOPA  has  been  actively  concerned 
with  aviation  safety  for  all  of  its  21 
veils.  Even  the  present  FAA  thinks 
enough  of  AOPA's  safety  efforts  to  have 
adopted  a  new  pilot's  instrument-flying 
technique  that  parallels  almost  exactly 
a  technique  developed  under  a  grant 
from  the  AOPA  Foundation  and  has 
been  in  voluntary  use  as  a  safety  meas- 
ure for  several  years.  The  FAA  also 
has  extensively  used  safety  films  and 
brochures  obtained  from  the  AOPA 
Foundation.  AOPA  has  advocated  safety 
measures  such  as:  minimum  standards 
for  cockpit  visibility  for  [all]  civil  air- 
craft;  automatic   flight  recorders  on  all 


aircraft  designed  to  operate  at  more 
than  300  mph;  speed  limits  for  all  air- 
craft in  the  vicinity  of  airports  (later 
modified  to  include  all  flights  below 
2,000  feet)  ;  and  [reduction  of]  cockpit 
paper  work  to  permit  pilots  to  pay  more 
attention  to  primary  flight  duties.  .  .  . 
We  also  recommended  an  improved  en- 
forcement program  of  the  then  existing 
regulations.  However,  enforcement  must 
be  fair  and  uphold  the  constitutional 
safeguards  to  which  even  American  is 
entitled.  Aside  from  an  over-zealous 
enforcement  program.  General  Quesada 
has  accomplished  little  or  nothing  in 
these  specific  problem  areas,  despite  the 
availability  of  almost  unlimited  funds 
and  personnel. 

J.  B.  Hartranft.   Jr..  Pres. 

Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Assn. 

Bethesda,   Md. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hartranft's  lengthy 
statement  very  carefully.  I  find  nothing 
in  it  that  refutes,  or  even  attempts  to 
refute,  my  basic  contention  that  [he] 
and  two  or  three  other  top  officials  of 
the  AOPA  have  engaged  in  a  calculated 
program  of  invective  and  distortion  to 
vilify  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  They 
have  done  this  to  incite  a  false  sense  of 
grievance  among  private  pilots,  and 
then  make  an  unabashed  appeal  for 
more  members  and  membership  fees.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  re- 
sponsible pilots  or  responsible  critics. 
I  agree  with  him  that  "all  responsible 
pilots"  have  an  "obsessive  preoccupation 
with  safety."  and  I  welcome  this.  My 
concern  is  with  the  few  irresponsible 
pilots,  and  the  few  irresponsible 
critics.  .   .   . 

E.  R.  Quesada 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  surprised  that  Harper's  would 
publish  such  self-serving  and  inaccurate 
statements  and  attacks  upon  respected 
organizations  as  those  of  the  [former] 
FAA  Administrator.  ...  '    ' 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  has 
consistently  urged  that  two  pilots  be  at 
an  aircraft's  control  at  all  times  and  has 
actively  pursued  adoption  of  rules  which 
would  make  this  possible.  .  .  . 

The  ALPA  has  never  objected  to  a 
government  inspection  of  air-line  opera- 
tions. The  pilots  objected  only  to  dis- 
placement of  an  essential  crew  member 
by  an  inspector,  neither  trained  nor 
permitted  to  act  as  part  of  the  crew, 
thereby  forcing  flights  to  be  conducted 
under  abnormal  circumstances  and  in  a 
different  manner  than  that  for  which  the 
crew  is  trained. 

Compulsory  retirement  for  pilots  at 
age  60  in  no  way  improves  safety  and  is 
not  related  to  health  or  proficiency. 
Pilots  receive  physical  and  proficiency 
examinations   at   least    twice   each   year, 


New  for 
Listening... 


SERENADE  BY  66 


A  wondrous  bloom  of  sound  is  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra's  66-piece 
string  section,  led  by  Eugene  Or- 
mandy  in  works  by  Tchaikovsky, 
Barber,  Borodin  and  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams. 

SERENADE   FOR  STRINGS  /  THE  STRINGS 
OF  THE   PHILADELPHIA   ORCHESTRA   / 
EUGENE  ORMANDY,  CONDUCTOR  / 
MS  6224/ML  5624* 


SACRED    SERVICE 

The  magnificent  power  of  Bloch's 
Sacred  Service  is  transmitted  with 
impassioned  reverence  by  Leonard 
Bernstein,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, baritone  Robert  Merrill  and 
a  forty-voice  choir.  The  first  stereo 
recording  of  this  noble  work. 


ERNST  BLOCH:  SACRED  SERVICE  /  NEW 
YORK  PHILHARMONIC,  LEONARD  BERN- 
STEIN, CONDUCTOR  /  ROBERT  MERRILL, 
CANTOR;  THE  CHOIRS  OF  THE  METROPOL- 
ITAN SYNAGOGUE  AND  COMMUNITY 
CHURCH  OF  N.Y.,  MAURICE  LEVINE,  DI- 
RECTOR; DR.  JUDAH  CAHN,  RABBI  / 
MS  6221 /ML  5621* 


BROADWAY  AT  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


BROADWAY'S  BEST  is  a  show  tune 
fan's  dream  album — 2    Lp 's  for  the 
price   of  one... a   fantastic   treasury 
of   20   show-stoppers    by    Broadway 
stars  from   such   hits   as   "Finian's 
Rainbow,"  "Kiss  Me,  Kate,"  "South 
Pacific,"    "West    Side    Story,"    "My 
rair  Lady"  and  "Sound  of  Music."  A 
avish  bonus  is  the  accompanying  16- 
age    candid    picture    story    of    the 
'ows  and  the  stars... Rex  Harrison, 
lie  Andrews,  Robert  Coote  danc- 
•g  as  they  sing  "The  Rain  in  Spain" 
..Mary  Martin  vocalizing  in  the  Co- 
jmbia  studio  basement. ..and  doz- 
ens more. 

THIS    IS    BROADWAY'S    BEST  /  20    SHOW- 
STOPPERS  /B2WS-1/B2W-1* 


STRAVINSKY— 
A  SELF  PORTRAIT 

Igor  Stravinsky — a  self-portrait  in  3 
Lp's  and  a  fourteen-page  portfolio. 
Stravinsky  conducts:  x-ray  sharp, 
newly-recorded  performances  of  his 
masterpieces  —  Le  Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps  and  Petroushka.  Stravinsky 
writes:  about  the  creation  of  these 
epochal  works,  about  places  seen 
and  cherished  in  a  much-traveled 
life.  As  personal  as  his  guiding  hand 
on  an  orchestra  is  the 'sound  of 
Stravinsky's  voice  as  he  speaks 
about  Le  Sacre.  Illustrations  include 
snapshots  taken  by  Stravinsky  and 
his  own  hand-drawn  map  of  old  St 
Petersburg. 

PETROUSHKA  /  LE   SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS 
/   IGOR  STRAVINSKY  CONDUCTING  / 
D3S  614/D3L  300" 


THE  DUKE  MEETS  GRIEG 

Having  conquered  Tchaikovsky  and 
his  "Nutcracker  Suite,"  Duke  Elling- 
ton takes  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt  Suite" 
in  hand.  Grieg  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  Companion  piece  is  an  Elling- 
ton composition,  "Suite  Thursday," 
Duke's  impression  of  the  raffish  char- 
acters in  John  Steinbeck's  novel, 
"Sweet  Thursday." 

SELECTIONS  FROM  GRIEG:  PEER  GYNT 
SUITES  1  AND  2 /SUITE  THURSDAY/ 
DUKE  ELLINGTON  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA/ 
CS  8397/CL  1597* 
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FAIR  "CAMeLOT" 

Lerner  and  Loewe,  the  magicians 
who  conjured  up  "My  Fair  Lady," 
cast  an  even  lovelier  spell  with  their 
latest  musical  triumph,  "CAMELOT." 
It's  a  happy  mixture  of  old  English 
legend  and  enchanted  new  melodies, 
presented  by  Richard  Burton,  Julie 
Andrews  and  the  entire  Broadway 
Original  Cast. 

CAMELOT  /  ORIGINAL  CAST  RECORDING  / 
KOS  2031/KOL  5620*  /  Tape:  TOB  100  (2- 
track)     OQ   344   (4-track) 


INTRODUCING  IVAN  DAVIS 

"An  important  American  pianist" 
says  The  New  York  Times  of  this 
dashing  28-year-old  Texan,  who  has 
captured  a  series  of  top  piano 
awards,  including  Grand  Prize  in  the 
first  Franz  Liszt  competition.  His 
debut  record:  a  bravura  Liszt  recital. 
INTRODUCING  IVAN  DAVIS  /  PLAYING 
PIANO  WORKS  OF  LISZT  /  MS  6222/ 
ML  5622* 
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A  Scotch  with  Authority 


You'll  never  find  a  gentler  Scotch  than 
Bell"s.  Yet  its  taste  has  real  authority. 
Bell's  "12"  (Royal  Vat)  Mellowed 

for  twelve  years  in  the  wood,  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  greatness. 
Bell's  Special  Reserve  An  excep- 
tional Scotch  at  a  popular  pric  .  Light 
as  Bell's  "12"— and  its  equal  in  every- 
thing but  years. 

BELIS 

SCOTCH 

86  proof.  Blended  Scotch  Whisky.  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro., 

HartfnrH     nnnnfintirrit    Snlo    nktrihntnrc    fnr  thp    II  f\  A 


LETTERS 


providing  a  far  more  precise  determina- 
tion of  their  ability  to  meet  standards 
than   chronological    age.   .  .   . 

Pressure"  is,  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  guardian  of  public  interest. 
The  ALPA  has  for  30  years  consistently 
supported  and  fought  to  improve  air 
safety.  Among  those  things  which  have 
contributed  to  improved  air  safety  and 
have  been  attained  largely  because 
ALPA  is  a  so-called  "pressure  group" 
are:  the  ALPA-developed  centerline 
approach  lighting  system,  mandatory  air- 
borne radar,  reversible  propellers,  anti- 
collision  lighting  and  marking.  ALPA's 
basic  "T"  standardized  instrument  panel 
arrangement  to  lessen  possibility  of 
human  error,  the  concept  of  positive 
traffic  separation,  and  improved  crew 
training   programs. 

I  he  air-line  pilot  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  closely  screened,  highly  trained, 
and  constantly  checked  professionals  in 
the  world.  I'nlikc  a  doctor,  who  obtains 
his  license  and  is  laced  with  no  further 
statutory  proficiency  checks,  the  pilot 
mus  constantly  demonstrate  his  pro- 
ficiency and  skill  and  ability  to  meet 
health  standards.  ...  He  and  the  VLPA 
do  exert  "the  pressures  for  air  safety"— 
from  which  the  public  benefits  greatly. 

En  Modes 

Director.  Public  Relations 

Air  Line  Pilots    \ssii. 

Chicago,  111. 

People-  Machines 

To  tiii:  Editors: 

The  "People-Machine"  [by  Thomas 
P>.  Morgan,  January]  can  do  much  more 
than  "speed  up  communication."  .  .  . 
It  can  effectively  write  the  speeches  and 
lime  the  strategic  statements,  making 
little  nun  look  big.  That  $65,000  was 
spent  to  win  an  election,  not  to  en- 
lighten a  public:  such  services  should 
not  be  for  sale.  .  .  .  Freedom  should 
mean  more  than  a  contest  between  ma- 
chines. When  a  man  niiiiues  a  machine. 
we  are  voting  for  the  machine.  Let's 
vote  tor  men. 

Cut  e  K  Cr  \wford 

MIT  Graduate  School 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marsden  Hartley 

To  the  Editors: 

I  lu-  American  Federation  of  Arts  has 
asked  me  to  sav  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  exhibition  schedule  of 
the  Marsden  Hartley  paintings  and 
drawings  that  I  discussed  in  "Alter 
Hours"  [January].  The  exhibition  will 
not  turn  up  in  Boston,  as  I  said,  but 
it  will  be  in  Cincinnati  in  January  1962 
and  at  the  Whitney  Museum  in  New 
Yoik  in  late  February  and  March  1962. 


Otherwise  the  schedule  stands:  Port- 
land. Maine  (August  12— September  2. 
1961)  .  Minneapolis  (September  25— 
October  31.  1961),  St.  Louis  (November 
13— Dec  ember    15.    1961). 

I  made  a  grievous  omission  in  mv 
piece.  I  should  have  said  that  Elizabeth 
McCausland.  who  is  now  at  work  on  a 
biography  of  Hartlev.  was  a  prime 
mover  and  selector  for  the  exhibition. 
Russeli  I.VNFS 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Surplus  and  Hunger 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  concern  fe^r  the  weirld's  hungry 
and  your  interest  in  C  \RE  [Easy  Chair. 
John  Fischer.  December]  prompts  me 
to  suggest  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of   farm    surplus   disposal.    .    .    . 

While  a  large  part  of  the  world 
starves,  we  are  blessed— or  cursed— with 
an  overabundance  of  food!  [I  propose 
that]  American  business— employer  and 
employee— sponsor  a  CARE  program. 

The  mechanics  are  simple.  Every  dol- 
lar contributed  by  an  employee  for  a 
C  \RE  package  would  be  matched  by  his 
employer.  The  actual  net  cost  to  em- 
ployee and  employer  would  be  low. 
Since  both  names  would  be  on  [each] 
package,  the  employee  would  [pay]  forty 
cents  per  package  figuring  his  tax  at 
the  minimum  rate:  the  employer  would 
[pay]  twenty-four  cents  per  package 
figuring  his  tax  at   the  52  per  cent   rate. 

There  are  over  68  million  employed 
in  the  L.  S.  The  500  largest  industrial 
companies  alone  employ  over  9  million. 
Certainly  an  appeal  that  is  well  timed 
and  properly  handled  should  produce 
literally  millions  of  packages.  If  the 
approach  were  made  through  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  VFL-CIO,  or  comparable  groups,  the 
coverage  would  be  effective. 

With  a  SIO  billion  surplus  .  .  .  on  the 
one  hand,  and  millions  existing  on  a 
starvation  diet  on  the  other,  the  need 
is  for  ACTION.  .  .  . 

S.  E.  Better 
Wayne,  Pa. 

Lame  Brain 

To  thf.  Editors: 

1  think  thai  Felicia  Lamport  was  read- 
ing my  mind  in  her  poem  "A  Sigh  lor 
Cybernetics"  [January].  I  wrote  this  last 
fall: 

Though  some  may  think  me  just  a  worm. 
I  shrug  off  such  a  lowly  term. 
For  worms  have   brains  and  do  emote, 
While  L'nivac  just  counts  my  vote. 

Marcene  Betts 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 


VALUES  UP  TO  $30.00 -YOURS  FOR  $3.00 


287.  GRANT  MOVES  SOUTH,  by 
Brure  Catton.  Through  the  critical 
Vicksburg  campaign  with  the  re- 
doubtable Union  commander  — 
"Cation's  best  book."  The  New 
York  Times.     LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

294.  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION,  by  Leonard 
Schapiro.  How  a  militant  party 
"elite"  seizes  and  exercises  ruling 
power — from  1870  to  Khrushchev. 
631  pages.        LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

101.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
GENERAL  STAFF:  1657-1945.  by 
Walter  Goerlitz.  From  Clausewitz 
to  Rommel — 508  pages,  31  photo- 
graphs. LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

296.  THE  JEFFERSON  IMAGE  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  MIND,  by  Mer- 
rill D.  Peterson.  548  pages,  plus 
Notes  &  Index.  LIST  PRICE  $8.50 

260.   KITCHENER:   Portrait  of  an 

Imperialist,  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

356.  NEITHER  WAR  NOR  PEACE: 
The  Struggle  for  Power  in  the 
Postwar  World,  by  Hugh  Seton- 
Watson.  LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

278.  MEMOIRS  OF  FIELD  MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY.  His  out- 
spoken recollections,  including  his 
differences  with  American  com- 
manders. LIST  PRICE  $6.00 

244.  FIELD  MARSHAL  VON  MAN- 
STEIN:  LOST  VICTORIES.  German 
strategy  in  World  War  II,  by  "the 
Allies'  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent." LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

256.  TWELVE  WHO  RULED:  The 

Year  of  the  Terror  in  the  French 

Revolution,   by    R.    R.    Palmer. 

LIST  PRICE  $6.95 

242.  CHANCELLORSVILLE:  Lee's 
Greatest  Battle,  by  E.  J.  Stack- 
pole.  LIST  PRICE  $6.95 

263.  GODS  AND  MEN:  Origins  of 
Western  Culture,  by  Henry  B. 
Parkes.  LIST  PRICE  $7.50 


274.  THE  ARMADA,  by  Garrett 
Mattingly.  The  recent  best-seller 
on  the  historic  16th  century  naval 
battle.  LIST  PRICE  $6.00 

360.  ON  THERMONUCLEAR  WAR, 
by  Herman  Kalm.  A  controversial 
new  book  that  warns  us  to  treat 
nuclear  war  as  possible — or  end 
up  in  one.       LIST  PRICE  $10.00 

265.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR.  Massive,  new  one- 
vol.  edition.      LIST  PRICE  $8.75 

THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION 
279.   Improvised  War,  1861-2. 

350.  War   Becomes  Revolution, 

1862-3.  First  two  volumes  of  a  ma- 
jor new  work  on  the  Civil  War  by 
the  great  historian,  Allan  Nevins. 
LIST  PRICE  $7.50  each 
(Take  either  or  both  volumes;  each 
counts  as  one  selection.) 

297.  BETWEEN  WAR  AND  PEACE: 
The  Potsdam  Conference,  by 
Herbert  Feis.  The  controversial 
Truman-Churchill-Stalin  meeting 
of  July,  1945 — and  how  it  shaped 
international  relations  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.    LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

292.  STONEWALL  JACKSON,  by 

Lenoir  Chambers.  2  volumes, 
boxed.  LIST  PRICE  $20.00 

(Count  as  two  selections.) 

170.  THE  MASTERS  AND  THE 
SLAVES,   by   Gilberto   Frevre.   The 

growth  of  Brazil's  racial  "melting 
pot"  culture.    LIST  PRICE  $8.50 

227.  VICTORY:  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 
NELSON,  by  Oliver  Warner. 

LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

289.  COMMUNIST  CHINA  AND 
ASIA,  by  A.  Doak  Barnett.  An  ob- 
jective and  sobering  picture  of  the 
raw  power  now  challenging  the 
West.  LIST  PRICE  $6.95 

351.  LORD  BURGHLEY  AND 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  by  Conyers 
Read.  LIST  PRICE  $10.00 


ENDURING  WORKS  BY  LEADING   INTERPRETERS  AND 
EYE-WITNESSES  OF   HISTORY-at  substantial  savings 

A  service  for  readers  who  recognize  and  value  their  links  with 
the  eternal  human  drama,  The  History  Book  Club  regularly 
offers  its  members  the  most  stimulating  and  informative  writing  in 
every  important  area  of  history  and  world  affairs.  Listed  below  are 
22  typical  selections,  ranging  from  brilliant  re-creations  of  the 
ancient  world  to  illuminating  analyses  of  yesterday's — and  tomor- 
row's— headlines.  By  joining  now,  you  obtain  any  three  for  $1.00 
each  (retail  value  as  high  as  $30.00) — and  save  an  average  of  40%, 
and  often  more,  on  future  choices  of  equal  calibre. 

As  a  member,  nearly  100  outstanding  selections  and  alternates 
in  fine  permanent  editions  will  be  available  to  you  at  reduced  Club 
prices,  plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling.  You  need 
take  as  few  as  four  of  these  during  the  next  twelve  months — and 
with  every  fourth  purchase  thereafter,  you  receive  a  valuable  book 
of  your  choice  free,  as  a  bonus. 

Here  is  a  convenient,  economical  way  to  enrich  your  family 
library  with  books  you  will  read  with  delight  and  return  to  often 
for  reference.  May  we  suggest  you  fill  in  the  coupon  now,  while 
all  of  these  important  works  remain  in  ample  supply? 

THE   HISTORY   BOOK  CLUB 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


THE   HISTORY   BOOK  CLUB  HA-4044 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  at  once  the  three  selections 
indicated  below,  for  which  you  will  bill  me  just  $3.00,  plus  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling.  I  agree  to  take  four  more  selections 
or  alternates  during  the  coming  year  at  reduced  member's  prices. 
(These  will  be  described  in  your  monthly  REVIEW,  and  I  may  reject 
any  selection  merely  by  returning  the  convenient  form  always  pro- 
vided.) With  every  fourth  purchase  thereafter,  I  will  receive  a  valuable 
bonus  book  of  my  choice. 

(FILL  IN  NUMBERS  OF  YOUR  THREE  SELECTIONS) 


Name- 


Address- 


City. 


-Zone. 


.State- 


in  Canada,  same  savings.  Books  shipped  from  Toronto  duty  free.  Bonus 
plan  differs  slightly.  Mail  to  2847  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto  13,  Ont. 


Perishable. 


Fragile.  Requires  care  and 
understanding.  The  world 
today  is  in  such  precarious 
balance  that  what  happens 
anywhere  on  earth  critical- 
ly affects  all  of  us.  Every 
day's  headlines  bring  new 
names,  new  changes  and 
new  dangers.  But  are  you 
really  aware  of  what  in  the 
world  is  happening  to  you? 


Here's  how  you  can  really  know 

what  is  going  on  in  the  world 

The  important  events  of  today  and  tomorrow  have  The  Contemporary  Affairs  Society  will  not  shy  at  Our  current  selection  is  the  necessity  for 
been  a  long  time  in  the  making.  Even  the  men  behind  controversy,  not  suppress  any  unpopular  opinion,  choice  (Prospects  of  American  Foreign  Policy) 
the  news  do  not  appear  overnight.  The  shape  of  nor  avoid  books  that  may  disturb  as  well  as  stimu-  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  370  pages.  Published  by 
things  to  come  is  apparent  to  those  who  have  the  late  you  We  will  offer  you,  in  an  objective  spirit,  the  Harpers  at  $5.50.  C.  A.  S.  member's  price  $4.50. 
background  and  knowledge  to  evaluate  these  events.  books  that  we  believe  you  will  need  to  read  to  help  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  Board  of 
The  kcN  to  understanding  contemporary  affairs  may  you  "tide. st,„d  what  is  going  on  in  this  crucial  half  judgeSj  this  is  an  exceptionally  important  book-one 
well  be  found  in  the  tremendous  resei  *  oir  of  original  ol  tne  20th  (  entur3  of  the  most  significant  works  on  foreign  policy  writ- 
thinking,  penetrating  analysis,  careful  reporting  and  Robert  C.  Spivack,  Washington  correspondent  of  ten  in  the  last  eight  years. 

Bne  wnting  by  American.  European.  African  and  "The  New  York  Post.''  is  (  h.inman  of  the  Society's  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  of  "Newsweek"  and  our  Board, 

Asian  authors  of  books  that  for  one  reason  or  other  Planning  Board.  observes,  ". . .  It's  safe  to  predict  that  this  book  will 

you  do  not  ordinarily  get  to  read.  WE  |NV|T£  you  To  becqme      member  be  closely  read  and  argued  over  in  the  State  Depart- 

ment,  the  Pentagon,  the  war  colleges,  the  NATO 

the  contemporary  affairs  society  |{v  joining  now,  you  may  take  advantage  of  a  special  command,  the  chancellories  of  the  free  nations-and 

To  bring  these  books  to  the  attention  ol  every  think-  introductory  oiler  and  receive  FREE  any  one  of  the  almost  certainly  the  Kremlin  too  " 

ina  American  and  thus  create  a  greater  public  three  books  listed  below  if  vou  agree  to  purchase  _,              .                     . 

awareness  of  world  affairs  is  the  objective  of  the  five  hooks  selected  by  the  Contemporary  Affairs  You  ma-v'  h°"7er;  prefer  to  choose  a  substitute  for 

Contemporary  Affairs  Society.. .the  Hook  Club  of  Society  within  a  year.  As  a  member  you  will  also  our,  J™'  *clecuho"  from  ,h,s  llst  of  s«""u'a»"S 

the  oik  ,  e(  eive  I ,  ee  of  charge  the  monthly  publication,  and  "*>rmahve  books.                                  P„b.  Your 

Our  Sponsors  arc  Walter  Lippmann,  Dorothy  Fos-  "Contempoi  ary  Affairs."  that  will  report  to  you  on  D<2  /the  unfinished  country                   $7  50  $4  95 

dick  and  Marquis  Childs.   The  Board  of  Sponsors  important  new  books  and  contain  articles  on  critical  Max  Lerncr 

confirms  nominations  to  the  Board  of  Judges  and  world  affairs  prepared  by  eminent  writers.  And  with        Di7  the  reluctant  African           2.95    2.25 

advises  on  literary  projects  in  the  field  ol'  contem-  cvcry  foilrIh  hook  >'ou  purchase,  you  will  receive  a  Louis  e.  Lomax 

porary  affairs.    Hie   Board  of  Judges  makes  the  bonus  book  free.  0.2s,  the  national  purpose                       2.95    2:5 

monthly  book  selection.  ~unM*  our  Toe  A  collection  of  essays  by  Stevenson, 

CHOOSE  ONE  FREE  Reston,  Lippmann,  others 

OUR  BOARD  OF  JUDGES:  WITH  YOUR  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP:                             1 1   u.  s  senators  and  their  world 6.00     4.50 

Richard  Rovere,  staff  writer  for  "The New  Yorker,"  n  #28  john  kennedy-a  political  profile  Donald  Matthews 

aiittinr  nf  ifc  "i  ,.it,.r  frr.m  vv-.ch;notr.n  "  by  James  MacGregor  Burns  — Allan  Nevins  calls  it  o  is,  the  president: 

author  ot  its    Letter  lrom  Washington.  ■>                 ,    .,        .•                     ,    •       ,.        .,    .                  office  and  powers         6.50    5.25 

>  •_    ol            *-.            ii  o  o            r        >,          i             ...a  remarkable  achievement It  is  seldom  that  c.   „  .  c  n 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  U.S.  Senator  from  Kentucky  .,,,.,              .                  .             .u  .  Edward  s.  Corwm 

,     r    .                                               3  we  find  a  book  on  the  recent  or  current  scene  that        „ »_.._„ .,  .„ ,  ™    .  ™ 

and  former  Ambassador  to  lndh  .                       .                             »  ™  .  »•  .    j       *..  ~r  c  ■  10  the  southerner  as  American            5.00    4.00 

anu  lormer  ,-Ainoassauor  10  inuu.  shows  SQ  much  penetration...."  Published  at  $4.75  Charles G  Sellers  Jr 

Roscoe  Drummond,  columnist  for  "The  New  York  a  #23  THE  world  of  the  founding  fathers  n  „  „.CES  OF  ECONOMlr  rBOWT„            ,,,    ,nn 

-.           ,.,_..,                „                      ,              „_-         ,               ,         r.    •     ,     ,,  ■        «        1  ,.     „      ,                          ,      .,,.                                           -,                      r  U^ZISTAGES  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH                      .5. /J       3.UU 

Herald   tribune,    co-author.     Duel  at  the  Brink.  by  Saul  K.  Padover  — a  brilliant  new  compilation  of  w.  W.  Rostow 

Ernest  K.  Lindley,  Senior  Editor,  Director  of  the  <"C  ideas  of  the  men  who  founded  our  country.  An  D  22  THE  question  of  national  defense   3.95    2.95 

Washington  Bureau  of  "Newsweek,"  columnist  and  invaluable  reference.  Published  at  $7.50  Oskar  Morgenstem 

author"  n  #24  ECONOMIC   atlas   of  the   soviet   UNION  D  -26  parties  and  POLITICS  IN  AMERICA        2.85     2.20 

.  by  George  Kish  — an  important  and  up-to-date  in-  Clinton  Rossiter 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  Curator  of  the  N.cman  Fellow-  telligence  report  from  behind  the  iron  curtain  on       D,6    1N  YOUR  OPIN,ON                395    295 
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HUGH    MacLENNAN 


the  Easy  Chair 


'Anti-Americanism"  in   Canada 


The  guest  in  the  Easy  Chair  this  month,  one 
of  Canada's  foremost  writers,  is  the  author  of  "The 
Watch  That  Ends  the  Night"  and  other  books.  He 
teaches  at  Met, ill  University  and  writes  for  both 
Canadian  and  I  .  S.  magazines.  An  editorial  com- 
ment by  John  Fischer  follows  Mr.  MacLennans 
article. 

MY  distinguished  compatriot,  Robertson 
Davies,  recently  published  a  book  of 
essays  entitled  The  Voice  from  the  Attic,  his  view 
being  thai  Canada  is  the  attic  of  North  America. 
The  title  is  apt  in  more  ways  than  the  geographi- 
cal. Noises  emanating  from  attics,  if  they  arc 
heard  at  all,  are  apt  to  be  heard  indistinctly. 
When  you  are  sitting  in  the  comfortable  rooms 
below  and  hear  attic  noises,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  they  are  being  made  by  squirrels,  mice, 
wind,  or  someone  in  distress. 

That  is  why  all  Canadian  statesmen  have  been 
shadowy  figures  in  American  eyes.  Their  voices 
come  to  Americans  like  muffled  noises  from  some 
vaguely  known  region  above.  The  statesmen 
themselves  are  conscious  of  this  and  it  makes 
them    shy.     Instead    of   shouting,    they   mumble. 

Just  before  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Bill  was 
passed  through  the  Congress.  I  happened  to  at- 
tend a  banquet  in  Washington  given  by  the 
American  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Canada  had 
wished  to  build  the  Seaway  for  the  previous  thirty 
years,  but  as  the  St.  Lawrence  in  some  sections 
is  international,  she  had  to  await  the  pleasure 
of  Congress.  On  this  particular  occasion,  one  of 
our  cabinet  ministers  had  come  down  to  speak. 
He  was  an  able  man,  at  home  a  forthright  one. 
and  before  his  speech  one  of  our  diplomats 
promised  me  he  was  going  to  lay  Canada's  case 
fairly  on  the  line.  Rut  a  lifetime  ol  experience 
musl  have  inhibited  him.  for  though  he  spoke 
with  some  eloquence,  he  told  Americans  nothing 
important  about  what  Canadians  reall)  felt  at 
thai   time. 

"It's  not  what  he  said  that  counts.''  the  diplo- 


mat   told    me    afterwards.     "It's   what    he   didn't 
say." 

Talking  to  Americans  present.  1  was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  their  extrasensory  percep- 
tions had  not  been  up  to  the  task  of  discovering 
what  he  didn't  say. 

I  am  now  another  of  these  attic  voices,  and  I 
am  using  it  to  talk  about  the  psychological 
situation  that  is  developing  between  Canada, 
which  lor  years  has  studied  every  mood  and 
shade  of  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
great  good-natured  Republic  which  for  \eais  has 
taken  her  friendly  neighbor  entirely  lor  granted. 
How  serious  the  situation  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  may  become,  none  of  us 
Canadians  know.  But  we  are  all  murmuring 
that  the  next  decade  is  likelv  to  be  a  sticky  one. 
Differences  of  opinion  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
and  military  affairs,  economic  entanglements  of 
an  extremely  complex  kind— most  of  the  latter 
caused  by  our  own  stupidity— are  making  a  lot 
of  us  jittery.  Americans  accustomed  to  our 
genteel  mumblings  are  beginning  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  us.  Some  are  even  suggesting  that 
Canadian  nationalism  is  turning  "anti-American." 

This  accusation  has  recently  been  hurled  at 
myself.  In  a  sense  I  asked  for  it,  because  I  pub- 
lished in  a  Toronto  journal  an  article  purporting 
to  be  an  open  letter  to  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  article  set  forth 
a  variety  of  matters  on  which  the  general 
Canadian  view  of  the  foreign  situation  differs 
from  the  American.  These  differences  are  es- 
pecially acute  in  the  regions  of  nuclear  policy 
and  the  handling  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation. 
Naturally  we  know  that  the  views  of  a  weak 
power  carry  little  weight  with  a  nation  which 
lias  to  shoulder  the  awful  responsibilities  ol  the 
United  States.  But  as  we  belong  to  the  American 
alliance,  occasionally  some  of  us  are  tempted  to 
put    in    our   own    two   cents'    worth    ol    opinion. 

Shortly  after  my  article  appeared  in  print.  Mr. 
George  Sokolsk)  jumped  on  me.  In  a  column 
entitled  "Nationalistic  Canadians  Unfriendly  to 
the  United  States."  he  declared  that  my  article 
was  "as  unfrienelh  an  utterance  against  this 
country  [i.e.  the  United  States]  as  any  I  have  yet 
seen  am  where." 

I  was  dismayed  by  his  reaction,  even  though  I 
am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  American  scene 
to  know  that  Mr.  Sokolskv  is  intensely  sensitive 
to  opinions  differing  from  his  own.  He  staled 
that  he  quoted  me  in  context  .ind  in  a  sense  he 
did.  He  quoted  nothing  I  did  not  actually  say. 
But  the  impression  he  gave  of  the  attitude  be- 
hind the  few  lines  he  quoted  was  totally  different 
from  (lie  one  I  believed  any  reasonable  person 
would   take. 

To  disagree,  surely,  is  not  to  express  hostility. 
To  express  alarm  over  a  policy  one  honestly  con- 
sii'eis  dangerous  is  not  my  idea  of  being  un- 
fiiendh. But  I  was  kit  in  little  doubt  of  Mr. 
Sokolsky's  sincerity  in  what  he  wrote.    He  really 
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THE     EASY     CHAIR 


did  believe  that  I  was  a  Canadian  nationalist 
with  an  inferiority  complex  toward  the  United 
States,  and  that  I  was  sounding  off  in  order  to 
make  Americans   annoyed. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  I  was  further 
startled  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Sokolskv  is 
not  alone  in  this  feeling.  Some  of  our  journalists 
posted  in  the  United  States  have  been  firing 
rockets  to  their  editors  warning  that  if  we  are 
not  more  careful  up  here  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble.  I  have  received  mail  from  Americans 
comparing   us    to  Cubans   and    Afro-Asians. 

"Wh\  do  you  have  to  be  critical  of  us,"  one 
stranger  wrote,  "when  we  never  say  critical  things 
of  you?" 

I  could  only  reply  that  to  criticize  a  policy  is 
not  to  criticize  a  nation's  character,  and  that 
criticism  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  power  and 

SllC  (  CSS. 

There  are  times  when  silence  is  golden,  but  I 
don't  think  this  is  one  of  them.  The  blunt  truth 
is  that  Canada  at  the  moment  is  very  frightened 
of  the  United  States.  Her  fear  is  not  prompted 
by  alarm  over  her  territory,  over  a  possible  in- 
vasion, over  a  bullying  act.  No  country  on  earth 
has  better  reason  to  trust  American  justice  than 
we  have.  No,  the  Eear  is  something  subtlei  than 
that.  It  is  simply  that  an  enormous,  expansive, 
good-natured,  and  self-confident  nation,  ap- 
proximately fifteen  times  the  size  of  our  own, 
will  extinguish  our  identity  forever,  and  will  do 
so  with  the  vei  \  best  of  good  intentions.  What 
prompts  our  anxiet)  today  is  not  "anti-American- 
ism" as  that  phrase  is  understood  in  the  United 
States.    It  is  the  instinct  of  sell-preservation. 

The  debate  about  this  unique  threat  to  the 
Canadian  identity  came  into  the  open  about  ten 
years  ago  when  Lester  B.  Pearson,  who  was  then 
our  Secretary  oi  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  uttered 
the  warning  that  in  the  future  Canadian- 
American  relations  were  not  going  to  continue 
"easy  and  automatic." 

"When  everyone  else  is  haling  us,"  an 
American  friend  reproached  me  on  that  occasion, 
"surely  you  Canadians  can  leave  us  alone!" 

But  where,  I  asked  him,  was  the  unfriendliness 
iu  Mi.  Pearson's  remark?  It  is  a  simple  facl  <>l 
human  nature  that  if  two  personalities  are  closel) 
involved,  their  relations  can  seldom  be  eas)  and 
automatic.  Are  relations  in  the  United  States 
eas)  and  automatic  between  the  manufacturing 
East  and  the  (arm  belt?  Are  the)  easy  and  auto- 
matic in  Chmad. i  between  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government? 

What  Mr.  Pearson's  remark  was  intended  to 
point  out  was  not  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  growing  apart,  it  was  that  their 
affairs  were  becoming  so  meshed  thc\  were  cer- 
tain to  cause  tensions,  these  being  far  more'  acute 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  he 
also  hoped  that  \mei  icans,  bus)  and  preoccupied 
though  the)  are  in  all  regions  of  the  world, 
would   become   a   little   more   conscious   of   what 


their    enormous    expansion    into    Canadian    life 
is  doing  to  us. 

Canada  is  your  best  customer,  and  if  she 
should  ever  cease  buying  from  you,  your  eco- 
nomic position  would  be  seriously  damaged.  You 
are  our  chief  defense  in  a  dangerous  world,  and 
if  American  might  should  ever  cease  defending 
us,  we  would  be  helpless  before  Russian  or— in 
the  not  too  distant  future— Chinese  attack.  Your 
northern  frontier  against  Russia  and  China  is 
established  in  Canadian  territory,  and  in  the  far 
northern  defense  belt,  your  military  command  is 
more  sovereign  than  our  government.  No  sensi- 
ble Canadian  resents  this,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet 
a  fellow  countryman  who  complained  of  ar- 
rogance or  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  any 
American  military  personnel  on  our  soil. 

But  the  military  aspect  of  our  involvement  is 
minor  compared  to  the  absorption  of  our  natural 
resources  and  commercial  organization  by 
American  business,  and  the  saturation  of  our 
public  opinion  by  the  American  communications 
industi  \ . 

For  years,  Canadians  have  been  reading  far 
more  American  magazines  than  their  own.  In- 
deed, their  own  had  to  enter  a  field  in  their  own 
country  already  largely  occupied  b\  magazines 
from  the  United  States.  Every  important  news- 
paper in  the  country  subscribes  to  American 
wire  sei  \  ices,  and  most  of  them  carry  one  or  more 
American  columnists.  Even  the  government-sup- 
ported Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  car- 
ries a  more  than  50  per  cent  diet  of  American 
television  shows  selling  American  products  which 
are  also  available  here.  Finally,  some  mass- 
circulation  American  magazines  actually  incorpo- 
rated themselves  in  Canada.  They  published 
so-called  "Canadian  Editions"  containing  a  total, 
or  nearh  total.  American  editorial  content. 
Then.  In  using  the  device  of  split-run  advertis- 
ing, the)  captured  (b\  offering  lower  rates) 
nearh  halt  the  native  advertising  revenue  on 
which  our  own  publications  had  depended  for 
life.  Some  of  our  native  magazines  promptly 
died,  and  all  are  threatened  with  ultimate  ex- 
tinction unless  this  kind  of  competition  is 
stopped.  \  Royal  Commission  on  Publications 
was  established  in  the  fall  of  1960  to  investigate 
ways  and  means  of  saving  our  lew  remaining 
native  voices  in  this  field. 

I  X  general  business  the  American  control  of 
Canadian  life  is  now  so  vast  that  many  of  us 
are  wondering  if  we  are  on  the  wa\  to  becoming 
another  banana  republic.  Our  natural  resources 
are  now  largel)  American-owned.  Even  our  sec- 
ondary  manufacturing  industries  have  been  de- 
scribed b)  Mr.  lames  Coyne,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Canada,  as  "a  branch  plant  economy." 
Since  1955  Canada  has  been  borrowing  over  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  long-term  investment. 
She  is  paying  nearh  $500  million  annually  in 
interest  and  in  dividends  abroad.  (Cont.  on  p.  21) 


Bright  idea  with  a  glowing  future 


At  Gen  Tel,  research  is  put  to  work  to  advance  communications  through 
sight  as  well  as  sound. 

Our  compact  Starlite ::  phone,  for  example,  utilizes  a  new  source  of 
light  that  marks  a  milestone  in  visual  communications.  Called 
PANELESCENTR  (electroluminescent)  lighting,  it  produces  light  with- 
out heat,  costs  less  than  10  a  year  for  electricity! 
Applied  to  the  Starlite  phone,  PANELESCENT  lighting  guides  your 
steps,  lets  you  answer  or  dial  in  the  dark. 

Pioneered  and  developed  by  the  Lighting  Products  Division  of  our 
subsidiary,  Sylvania,  this  dramatic  new  light  opens  up  almost  infinite 
product  possibilities  in  sight  communication.  Already  it  is  being 
used  for  clock  faces,  radio  dials,  automobile  instrument  panels  and 
road  signs. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  way  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
coordinates  the  scientific  leadership  of  many  divisions  in  order  to 
make  telephone  progress. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corporation,  730  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 
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Five  years  from  now 


)ne  of  the  few  remaining  spots  in  Europe  that  is  still  un- 
mched,  unsophisticated  and  rich  with  atmosphere  isFinistere. 
bu'll  find  this  little  piece  of  France  at  the  tip  of  Brittany, 
lere,  a  lady  isn't  dressed  without  her  white  lace  coiffc.a 


looks  French  blue:  the  sea.  the  sky.  the  cafes,  the  tuna  fleet, 
even  the  fishermen  in  their  caps  and  blouses. 

Here,  a  fishing  village  is  still  a  fishing  village... not  a  chic 
resort.  You  can  meet  the  fleet  at  seven  and  sip  Pernod  for  break- 
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it  won't  be  (lie  same. 

earth.  You  can  dine  on  delicate  Belon  oysters,  idle  over  a  bottle 
of  Muscadet,  shop  for  lace  gloves  or  wooden  shoes,  and  amble 
through  towns  dotted  with  white-washed  doll  houses.  You  can 
swim  in  a  foaming  sea,  then  dry,  like  a  s.ardine  net,  on  the 
gigantic  rocks.  Y>u  can  get  to  know  the  real  Frenchman  and 
his  family.  You  can  have  the  time  of  your  life... for  a  sou. 
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Finistere  is  just  up  the  coast  from  some  of  France's  most 
resort  hotels,  exciting  casinos  and   bikini   beaches. 
And  it's  just  a  short,  picturesque  drive  or  train 
trip  northwest  from  Paris.  Finistere  is  bound 
to  be  discovered,  bound  to  change.  So  if  you 
hunger  for  originals,  for  adventure... go  now. 
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Today 


we 


alone 


Imported  O.  F.  C.  is  the  only  Canadian  whisky 
available  in  the  U.  S.  A,  at  8  and  1 2  years  old. 


A. 


you  probably  know,  most 
Canadian  distillers  send  their 
leading  brands  to  the  U.S.A.  at 
6  years  old.  Not  our  O.F.C.  We 
ship  Imported  O.F.C.  to  you  after 
2  extra  years  or  aging  in  Canada 
—  at  8  years  old. 


X 


The  Road  to  Reason 


.o  be  perfectly  honest,  6  year 
old  Canadian  whisky  is  excellent. 
But  in  our  opinion,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  8  year  old  whisky 
would  be  that  much  better.  So  we 
decided  to  stand  alone  and  send 
you  our  8  year  old  Imported 
O.F.C. — at  the  same  price  most 
others  ask  for  Canadian  whisky 
that  is  only  6  years  old. 


H 


The  Ultimate  Step 


aving  ventured  and  gained  in 
America  with  our  S  year  old  Imported 
O.F.C,  we  felt  encouraged  to  send 
you    the    international    gift    whisky: 


Imported  O.F.C. 

come  ussiie-urapped 
aitd  boxed 


our  12  year  old  1 
The  oldest,  finest  Canadian 
whisky  in  the  United  States.  It's 
a  bit  scarce  and  vou  will  notice 


that  it  does  cost  a  bit  more.  But 
when  only  the  finest  is  fitting,  it's 
nice  to  know  you  can  do  no  bet- 
ter. How  otten  can  you  say  that? 

Neighbours  All 

Oince  the  other  leading  Canadian 
distillers  are  sending  you  whiskies 
that  are  usually  much  younger 
than  Imported  O.F.C.,  we  hope 
to  make  many  new  American 
friends.  Assuming  you  are  with  us 
(and  our  older  Imported  O.F.C), 
we'd  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
A  letter  would  be  fine,  but  a 
postal  card  will  pleasure  us  as 
well.  Just  a  friendly  "Not  alone 
at  all,"  or  some  other  such  en- 
couragement. \\  e  do  enjoy  hear- 
ing from  our  neighbours  as  we 
wait  tor  our  whisky  to  reach  the 
aue  vou  like  it  best. 


.•1  F   Tigh,  President,  Canadian  Schenley  Ltd. 
CANADIAN  WHISKY.   i  blend.  Distilled,  aged,  and  blended  under  supervision  of  the  Canadian  Government  by  Uannji.in  Schenley  Ltd., 
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Most  of  this  investmenl  is 
American,  and  within  the  postwar 
period  it  has  changed  Canada  From 
.1  produce!  oi  wheal  and  raw  naa- 
terials  into  an  industrial  country  "I 
some  magnitude.  II  im  Father  came 
back  to  lilt— he  died  in  1939— he 
would  be  unable  to  recognize  his 
country  now.  And  he  would  shudder 
;it  i  sentence  so  many  of  us  now 
repeat:  "We  have  sold  ourselves 
out!" 

In  American  eyes,  naturally 
enough,  all  this  has  been  for 
Canada's  good.  While  many  of  the 
smaller  American  branch  plants 
have  certainly  milked  the  country, 
the  big  c oi  potations  argue  that  they 
have  earned  their  huge  dividends 
1>\  expanding  the  Canadian  econo- 
my, which  could  never  have  been 
expanded  so  rapidl)  l>\  native  in- 
vestment. But  in  our  eyes,  the  situ- 
ation  is   far  more  complicated. 

lot  the  control  of  all  these  enter- 
prises remains  south  of  the  border. 
I  he  primary  duty  of  the  American 
management,  beyond  their  dim  to 
shareholders,  is  not  to  Canada  but 
to  the  United  States.  As  they  are 
businessmen  and  not  statesmen,  as 
profit  is  their  chief  aim,  they  regard 
Canada  simply  as  another  North 
American  business  region,  not  es- 
sentially  different  from  the  South 
or  the  Middle  West. 

Economically  there  is  truth  in  this 
view.  But  legally  and  politically, 
this  purely  business  attitude  is  dan- 
gerously oversimplified,  and  repre- 
sents a  most  serious  hazard  to  the 
friendship  between  our  two  govern- 
ments. Once  again,  this  bogy  of 
"anti-Americanism"  is  almost  certain 
to  enter  the  picture. 

In  the  United  States,  at  least  in 
theory,  the  corporations  and  unions 
to  some  extent  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  which  has 
power  to  intervene  in  their  affairs  if 
it  believes  intervention  is  necessary 
loi  the  public  welfare.  In  Canada, 
at  least  in  theory,  our  Parliament  has 
power  to  act  in  the  same  way.  But 
psychologically,  any  parliamentary 
action  against  American  corpora- 
tions or  businesses  operating  in  this 
country  could  be  suspected  of  hos- 
tility toward  Americans  themselves, 
even  toward  the  American  "image." 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  seri- 
ous legislation  has  not^been  taken 
already.    We  certainly  don't  want  to 


be    accused    ol    acting    like    Castro. 

"Bui  how,"  .in  \iik  i  ic  .in  is  sin ely 
entitled  to  ask,  "did  you  Canadians 
ever  put  yourselves  into  such  a 
position?" 

The  over-all  answer  is  that  weak 
nations  find  it  pretty  difficult  to  be 
choosers,  hut  there  is  more  to  il  than 
that.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Hitler 
war,  Canada  was  engaged  while  the 
United  States  was  neutral.  Our 
needs  weie  so  desperate  we  did  little 
bargaining,  \ltcr  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
needs  of  all  of  us  were  desperate,  and 
our  resources  and  yours  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  pooled,  with  the 
United  States  vastly  the  senior  part- 
ner. When  the  war  ended,  there  was 
widespread  fear  of  another  depres- 
sion, and  American  investment  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms.  This  was 
the  moment,  some  of  us  believe, 
when  the  brakes  should  have  been 
put  on.  But  unwonted  luxury  is  a 
great  tempter.  Our  raw  materials 
in  turn  tempted  Americans  in  search 
ol  profit,  and  the  process  was 
accelerated. 

FOR  none  of  this  can  Americans 
be  blamed.  And  now  that  the 
Canadian  nation  is  at  last  alerted 
to  what  she  has  allowed  happen  to 
herself,  we  can  only  hope  that 
Americans  will  realize,  when  they 
overhear  sentences  in  the  Creat 
Debate  now  beginning,  that  when 
we  deplore  many  aspects  of  this 
situation— which  inevitably  arc  of 
American  origin— we  are  not  criticiz- 
ing Americans  but  ourselves. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in 
Maclean's,  a  magazine  influential 
in  Canada  but  little  read  south  of 
the  border,  I  compared  the  Ameri- 
canization of  Canada  to  a  seduction 
in  which  the  lady  keeps  murmuring 
that  she  can't   help  herself. 

This  article  was  addressed  to  an 
audience  entirely  Canadian,  and  its 
criticisms  were  almost  all  against 
ourselves.  I  later  learned,  however, 
that  at  least  one  American  editor 
considered  its  tone  unfriendly  to  his 
country.  This  time  I  was  not  dis- 
mayed by  his  reaction.  I  believed  I 
understood  his  point  of  view  when 
he  read  my  appeal  that  this  Ameri- 
can seduction  be  resisted.  And  I  was 
led  to  another  analogy  somewhat 
similar  to  my  first. 

Present-day  Canada  reminds  me  of 
a  girl   strictly   raised   in   modest   cir- 


i  uiiisl.iiK  cs     who     went     to     hei      (il  si 

cocktail  party  and  nut  a  charming 
in. in.  She  enjoyed  hei  fust  drink 
and  asked  loi  a  second.  She  became 
flirtatious,  and  when  the  man  kept 
refilling  hei  glass  she  made  no  re- 
sistance. Everything  in  her  conduct 
made  him  believe  that  what  he  was 
beginning  to  want,  she  wanted  also. 
Soon  they  were  strolling  hand  in 
hand  in  the  moonlight  down  the 
garden  path  to  the  siunmerhouse. 
But  the  moment  he  believed  her 
safely  inside  with  the  door  closed, 
she    suddenly    screamed,    "No!" 

As  a  male,  I  feel  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  any  man  placed  in  such 
a  position  by  a  careless  female.  But 
as  a  member  of  the  gill's  family, 
I'm  still  glad  she  said,  "No,"  though 
she  ought  to  be  spanked  for  saying 
it   so   late. 

"No"  is  what  many  Canadians  arc 
saying  now,  in  a  variety  of  voices, 
and  soon  the  government  itself  may 
he  compelled  to  say  at  least  a  partial 
"No"  in  official  tones.  And  this  is 
for  a  reason  which  the  Canadian 
government— especially  the  previous 
administration— should  have  closely 
considered  years  ago. 

The  Canadian  identity  can  mean 
nothing  much  to  Americans,  but  to 
us  it  means  what  yours  means  to  you. 
A  desperate  effort  will  be  made  here 
to  preserve  it.  As  the  country  from 
which  we  will  try  to  preserve  it  is 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  well 
if  more  Americans  understood  cer- 
tain Canadian  facts  which  have  com- 
bined to  create  what  might  be  called 
the  Canadian  Experience. 

Canada  has  had  a  hard  history  in 
a  tough  northern  land,  nor  was  (here 
ever  another  nation  formed  as  she 
was.  She  is  often  called  here  the 
second  nation  produced,  however 
inadvertently,  by  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Originally  the  Canadian 
nation  was  a  fusion— or  rather  a 
living  together— of  two  racial  groups 
which  lor  a  century  and  a  half  had 
been  hitler  enemies.  These  were  the 
French-Canadians,  mostly  located  in 
Quebec,  and  the  English-Canadians, 
who  had  come  from  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  alter  the  Revolutionary 
War  because  they  had  stood  for  the 
King.  These  were  soon  joined  by 
Highland  Scots,  in  smaller  numbers, 
whose  c  l.nis  had  been  defeated  by  the 
English  in  their  native  glens.  Origin- 
ally,  Canada    was    the   child   not   of 
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one  defc;it  but  of  three,  and  though 
her  population  was  greatly  swelled 
by  later  immigration,  the  experience 
of  these  defeated  but  proud  an- 
cestors lurks  in  the  national  mind  to 
this  day. 

Somehow  these  three  groups, 
driven  by  necessity,  hammered  out 
a  form  of  government  unique  in 
history  up  to  that  time.  They 
achieved  independence  from  the 
Motherland  without  a  revolution 
and  without  severing  their  European 
ties.  They  achieved  what  was  called 
Dominion  Status  within  the  old 
British  Empire,  which  meant  that 
they  governed  their  own  domestic 
affairs,  but  accepted  Imperial  policy 
generally.  The  experiment  worked. 
With  British  approval,  it  was  soon 
copied  by  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  and  its  final 
flower  is  the  present  Commonwealth. 

I  N  the  present  world  crisis,  this  as- 
pect of  the  Canadian  Experience— 
which  has  always  had  to  prove  itself 
against  enormous  and  generally 
friendly  American  pressure— leads 
many  of  us  to  believe  that  Wash- 
ington's attitude  toward  the  problem 
of  Communism  is  an  unnecessarily 
rigid  one.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  great  problems  can  never  he- 
solved;  they  can  merely  be  lived 
with.  In  time,  the  problems  either 
change  or  wither. 

But  the  Canadian  Experience  is 
now  laced  with  friendly  annihilation 
l>\  American  absorption.  It  now 
faces  the  greatest  challenge  it  ever 
knew. 

For  we  are,  and  readily  admit  it,  a 
part  of  what  Arnold  Toynbee  calls 
the  American  Empire.  So,  for  that 
matter,  are  all  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  Nor  was  there  ever 
an  empire  more  gentle  or  less  ag- 
gressive. It  is  not  the  military 
dominance  of  the  United  Stales 
which  worries  us.  Onlv  to  a  minor 
degree  is  it  the  authority  ol  her  voice 
in  Western  affairs,  though  sometimes 
the  voice  of  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 
used  to  scaie  us.  No,  whit  makes 
us  tremble  is  the  overwhelming, 
friendly,  insisting  personality  ol  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  almost  auto- 
matic way  in  which  American  bus- 
iness is  tinning  us  into  a  colony  new 
to  history— one  which  on  the  surface 
is  master  in  her  own  house,  but  in 
most    real    aspects    is    not. 


Semantics  tend  to  break  down  in 
situations  like  outs,  but  this  much 
at  least  can  be  said  with  clarity. 

Despite  this  economic  domination. 
Canada  has  never  been  so  close  as 
she  is  now  to  realizing  a  genuine 
national  identity  in  culture,  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  collective  self-expression. 
Her  people  have  become  extremely 
competent.  What  they  desire— ac- 
cepting their  position  as  a  satellite 
within  this  strange  new  American 
Empire— is  simply  to  have  a  chance 
of  earning  for  themselves  truh  first- 
rate  careers.  Only  last  week  a  stu- 
dent said  to  me: 

"I  would  like  to  think  I  have  a 
chance  of  becoming  first-rate,  but 
how  can  I?  How*  can  anyone  in  a 
colony?" 

What  he  said,  in  modern  terms,  is 
pretty  much  what  able  young  Ameri- 
cans were  saying  around  the  year 
1776. 

We  have  seen  that  our  political 
problem  was  solved  a  century  ago  by 
the  device  of  "Dominion  Status.'' 
Can  our  economic  and  cultural  one 
be  solved  by  a  method  somewhat 
similar?  Can  we  avoid  becoming  not 
merely  an  economic  colony  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  a  condi- 
tioned-reflex colony  of  American 
opinions-industries   and   advertising? 

Most  of  these  problems,  an  Ameri- 
can would  say,  are  ours  and  not  his. 
Bui  not  all  of  them  ate  ours  alone. 
For  the  American  corporations  and 
advertisers  are  not  in  Canada  merel) 
to  serve  us.  Thev  are  making  a  for- 
tune out  of  us,  and  they  know   it. 

In  Canada,  by  and  large,  the  cor- 
porations have  behaved  with  tad 
and  responsibility.  Bui  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  an  American  cor- 
poration placing  Canadian  interests 
ahead  of  American  ones.  Should  un- 
employment become  worse,  there  is 
bound  to  be  friction  of  an  extreme 
kind.  Nor  again  can  the  Canadian 
serving  the  American  corporation 
feel  much  real  confidence  that  his 
Inst  loyalt)  is  to  his  own  country. 
Nor  again  can  main  Canadians  serv- 
ing these  corporations  hope  to  gain 
top  positions  in  the  international 
c  ontrol  of  the  c  ompanies. 

Americans  need  onlv  look  at  the 
example  of  Latin  America  to  recog- 
nize how  fraughl  with  potential 
trouble  a  situation  like  this  is.  Can 
any  wav  be  discovered  which  would 
improve  it? 


MY  own  suggestion— and  heaven 
knows  I  can  foresee  the  difficulties- 
would  be  of  translating  into  this 
modern  business  power,  this  modern 
colonial  business  power,  something 
akin  to  the  old  concept  of  Dominion 
Status.  Failing  that,  grievances  are 
sure  to  multiply.  For  the  unions  are 
in  here  too,  and  what  sense  does  it 
make  to  a  Canadian  when  Jimmie 
Hoffa  calls  him  out  because  of  some 
strike  originating  in  California? 

Although  I  recognize  that  it  will 
take  years  to  work  out  the  details,  I 
can  see  no  alternative  to  a  plan 
which  would  make  these  Canadian 
subsidiaries  independent  within  the 
American  economic  empire  much  as 
the  Canadian  Parliament  became  in- 
dependent within  the  British  politi- 
cal empire  after  1867.  In  short,  their 
basic  direction  on  Canadian  soil 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  native 
Canadians  with  a  natural  pride  in 
their  country,  a  natural  duty  to  it, 
and  the  feeling  and  understanding 
of  Canadian  needs  which  only  a 
native  can  have.  This  would  not 
mean  a  loss  of  American  investment. 
It  would  mean,  however,  a  yielding 
of  authoritv  in  Canada  by  the  Ameri- 
<  an  head  offices. 

I  cannot  see  mam  American  cor- 
poration chiefs  regarding  this  idea 
with  enthusiasm;  indeed.  I  can  al- 
most hear  them  snorting.  But  if  no 
steps  are  taken  in  this  general  direc- 
tion. I  cannot  see  an  American  gov- 
ernment  regarding  with  enthusiasm 
the  results  of  the  present  policy.  If 
people  are  unable  properly  to  realize 
themselves,  if  they  cannot  become 
their  own  judges,  if  thev  feel  they 
.ne  second-raters  just  because  they' 
were  born  in  a  certain  country,  the. 
historv  ol  recent  times  is  a  sure  in-  > 
dication  of  how  thev  will  behave. 
Thev  will  become  sour  of  soul.  A 
hostile,  embittered  Canada— even  if 
much  of  her  trouble  was  originally 
of  her  own  making— is  something  no 
American  government  would  care  to 
have  on  its  northern  Hank. 

There  is  no  real  bitterness  in 
Canada  now  against  the  United 
Mates,  and  thai  is  why  I  have  writ- 
ten this  article.  None  of  us  here 
wants  to  dislike  the  United  States, 
or  individual  American  methods. 
But  this  self-preservation  debate  is 
going  to  become  louder  and  louder 
in  the  coming  months  and  years.  It 
is    going    to    become    so    loud    that 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO 


Accept  Any  One  of  These 
Beautiful,  De  Luxe  3-  Volume  Library  Sets-Z°wA— 


Complete  Work*  of  SHAKESPEARE 

All  of  the  immortal  Bard's  comedies, 
tragedies,  historical  dramas,  sonnets 
and  poems  —  all  complete.  Also  sum- 
maries of  each  play,  index  of  charac- 
ters, and  a  special  glossary  of  terms. 

Selected  Essays  of  FRANCIS  BACON 

In  these  famous  essays,  Bacon  shows 
us  how  to  improve  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  action,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  and  the  forces 
around  us. 

Paradise  Lost  and  Oilier  Poems 
by  JOHN  MILTON 

You'll  be  awed  by  the  lofty  grandeur, 
beauty  and  sweep  of  this  great  epic 
poem  in  which  God  and  Satan  battle 
for  man's  soul.  Many  other  famous 
poems:  II  Penseroso,  L' Allegro,  etc. 


PLATO'S  DIALOGUES 

The  greatest  book  of  philosophy  ever 
written,  showing  how  the  great 
thinkers  of  ancient  Greece  dealt  with 
problems  similar  to  the  ones  we  face 
in  our  own  day. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  and  His  Times 

A  stimulating  volume  including  the 
complete  Meditations  of  the  fabled 
emperor;  witty  dialogues  of  Lucian; 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  age. 

Selected  Works  of  ARISTOTLE 

Brilliant  works  on  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, mankind,  nature,  politics  and 
religion  —  especially  edited  for  mod- 
ern readers  —  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  thinkers. 


THE  ILIAD 

By  Homer.  In  this  great  heroic  nar- 
rative, you  re-live  the  age  of  stout- 
hearted Greek  warriors,  stirring  bat- 
tles, great  feasts,  councils  with  the 
gods.  A  "must"  book  for  every  library. 

THE  ODYSSEY 

Homer's  companion  classic  to  The 
Iliad;  often  called  the  most  popular 
adventure  story  of  all  time.  In  the 
famous  Samuel  Butler  translation. 

UTOPIA 

Sir  Thomas  More's  fascinating  ac- 
count of  life  in  an  ideal  society,  plus 
an  intimate  view  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  and  the  events  leading  to 
More's  execution  as  a  traitor. 


AS  AN  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  TO  NEW  MEMBERS 

Why  The  Classics  Club  Makes  This 
Superb  Offer 

Will  YOU  choose  one  of  these  de  luxe 
3-volume  sets  for  your  library  —  as 
an  introductory  offer  made  only  to  new 
members  of  The  Classics  Club?  You  are 
invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on 
approval  beautiful  editions  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest 
enjoyment  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
time"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that 
will  never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination 
it  can  rival  the  most  thrilling  modern 
novel.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the 
truly  great  books  have  become  "classics"? 
First,  because  they  are  so  readable.  They 
would  not  have  lived  unless  they  were 
read;  they  would  not  have  been  read 
unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be  inter- 
esting they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which 
characterize  these  selections;  readability, 
interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  distributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low 
price.  Its  members  are  not  obligated  to 
take  any  specific  number  of  books.  Its 
volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions 

—  bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily 
used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They  have 
tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped  in 
genuine  gold— books  you  and  your  children 
will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Mem- 
bership. With  your  first  books  you  will  be 
sent  an  advance  notice  about  future  selec- 
tions. For  each  future  volume  you  keep 
you  pay  only  $2.89,  plus  a  few  cents  mail- 
ing charge.  You  may  reject  any  book.  You 
need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books 

—  only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  membership  fees.  You  may 
cancel  membership  at  anv  time.  Mail  the 
Invitation  Form  now  to  THE  CLASSICS 
CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.I.,  New  York. 


The  Rubaiyat  of 
OMAR  KHAYYAM 

The  famous  FitzGerald  transla- 
tion of  haunting  verses  filled  with 
exquisite  imagery  and  a  daringly 
passionate  philosophy  of  life. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Restful,  inspiring  poetry  for  your 
every  mood,  compiled  by  Francis 
T.  Palgrave.  One  of  the  most  be- 
loved and  famous  "bedside"  or 
"weekend"  books  of  all  time. 

Selected  Poems 

of  WALT  WHITMAN 

Here  is  the  very  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica! Every  page  is  an  inspiration 
in  these  days  when  our  national 
ideals  are  being  severely  tested. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  UD 

Roslyn,  L.I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me  the  beautiful.  3-volume  de  luxe  Classics  Club 
set  I  have  indicated  (check  only  one): 


□    Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Milton 

Q   Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Aristotle 


Q    Iliad,  Odyssey,  Utopia 
□   Omar  Khayyam,  Golden 
Treasury,  Walt  Whitman 


I  may  keep  the  set  for  the  .special  new-member 
introductory  price  of  only  $2  89  iplus  a  few  cents 
mailing  charges).  If  not  completely  satisfied 
after  seven  days'  examination.  I  may  return  the 
books  and  owe  nothing. 

As  a  member,  I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books,  and  I  am  to  receive 
an  advance  description  of  future  selections. 
Also.  I  may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after 
I  receive  it.  and  I  may  cancel  my  membership 
whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  future  Club  volume  I  decide  to  keep 
I  will  send  you  the  low  price  of  only  $2.89  plus  a 
few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Books  shipped  in 
U.S.A.  only.) 
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THE     EASY     CHAIR 


clDkxt  lied  beyond 
the  fretted  arcUwayl 

<*"lOalk  through  the  archway 
and  you  may  find  a  bazaar  riot- 
ous with  the  colors  of  many- 
hued  flowers,  of  golden  fruit 
and  gleaming  silks.  A  few  steps 
may  bring  you  close  to  a  sculp- 
tured temple,  centuries  old  yet 
miraculously  intact. 

Returning  in  the  jasmine- 
scented  dusk  you  may  find  that 
the  fairy-tale  palace  with  its 
soft  lights  is  really  your  hotel, 
its  interior  superbly  modern  in 
every  detail. 

Walk  through  the  archway 
...in  your  imagination  today... 
in  reality  tomorrow.  For  all 
the  wonders  of  India  lie  only 
17  hours  away  by  air.  As  a  fas- 
cinating preview,  ask  for  pro- 
fusely illustrated  156-page 
book  on  India.  Write  Dept.  H 

Govt,  of  OndiCi.  Tourist  Office 

New  York:  19  E.  49th  St. 

San  Francisco:  685  Market  St. 

Toronto:  177  King  St. 

Your  travel  agent  will  guide  you. 


Americans  will  have  to  listen  to  the 
voices  from  the  attic  at  hist.  Some 
of  these  voices  will  titter  things  they 
will  believe  hostile  to  them.  Some 
of  them  will  sound  silly.  But  what 
prompts  them  will  not  be  "anti- 
Americanism,"  but  merely  the  de- 
termination to  stay  alive.  No  people 
on  earth  more  ardently  desire  to  be 
friends  with  the  United  States  than 
we  do. 

Editor  s  Note 

Four  comments: 

(1)  Am  fair-minded  American  will 
grant  that  Mr.  MatLennan  has  a 
point:  No  country  can  feel  com- 
fortable when  a  large  share  of  its 
resources  and  industry  is  controlled 
b\  foreigners.  (It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  main  Canadian  in- 
vestors have  shunned  risk  invest- 
ments in  their  own  country.  They 
have  preferred  to  salt  their  mone\ 
away  in  safe  securities  while  leaving 
the  cli.mc\  development  projects  to 
foreign  capital.) 

ll  (. an. nla  takes  steps  to  limit  and 
control  foreign  investment,  no  rea- 
son, ible  American  is  likeh  to  object. 
A  few  extremists  and  interested 
parties  would  squeal,  of  course— but 
that  need  cause  no  great  concern. 

_'  Canada  has  ample  power  to 
protect  its  magazines  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  publications 
(including  Harper's);  and  if  it  de- 
cides to  use  it,  Harper's,  for  one, 
certainly  would  not  protest. 

(3)  On  occasion  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles  did  seem  a  bit  high- 
handed, and  not  to  Canadians  alone. 
But  the  new  Administration  already 
is  trying  hard  to  change  the  tenor  of 
out  dealings  with  our  friends  abroad. 
Canadians  tan  help  by  expressing 
their  views,  not  in  'genteel  mum- 
blings," but  with  directness,  vigor, 
and  candor.  Blunt  talk,  based  on 
tacts,  will  not  offend  anybody— ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  few  Sokolsky  i\p^. 

By  implication.  Mr.  MacLen- 
nan raises  an  important  question: 
Has  the  time  now  come  when  the 
United  States  should  place  some 
measure  of  control  on  its  private  in- 
vestments abroad? 

We  can  now  see  — in  Canada.  Cuba, 
and  a  few  other  places— how  too  dense 
a  concentration  of  American  capital 
causes  apprehension  and  distrust. 
Sometimes  (as  in  Cuba)  it  ma\  cause 


heavy  losses,  both  to  the  investor  and 
to  our  national  interest. 

Our  dollars,  moreover,  are  now  in 
short  supply.  We  cannot  possiblv 
provide  as  much  capital  as  the 
underdeveloped  countries  are  now 
demanding:  and  their  expectations 
rise  every  day.  Common  sense  sug- 
gests that  we  ought  to  find  some  way 
to  direct  our  money— public  and 
private— where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

That  might  mean  discouraging  in- 
vestment in  Canada  (where  it  is  too 
concentrated  already)  and  in  West- 
ern Europe  (which  doesn't  need  in 
and  stimulating  it  in.  sa\.  India  and 
Brazil.  It  might  also  mean  limiting 
American  ownership  in  any  firm 
abroad  to  a  49  per  cent  interest— a 
policy  already  adopted  bv  a  few  far- 
sighted  American  companies.  (When 
local  people  own  the  biggest  share 
in  a  plant,  it  is  not  likelv  to  be  con- 
fiscated; nor  can  they  complain 
about  foreign  domination.) 

Finally,  the  bleeding  away  of  our 
gold  reserves  may  soon  force  a 
tighter  control  of  overseas  invest- 
ment. A  few  months  ago  Ford  spent 
more  than  S300  million  to  buv  com- 
plete ownership  of  a  British  sub- 
sidiary in  which  it  already  held  a 
controlling  interest.  Presumablv— 
for  reasons  which  have  never  been 
publicly  explained— this  somehow 
was  good  for  Ford.  Clearh.  how- 
ever, it  was  not  good  for  the  United 
States.  We  could  ill  afford  that  chain 
on  our  reserves;  it  did  nothing  to 
help  our  economic  war  with  Russia, 
or  to  aid  underdeveloped  areas;  and 
it  touched  off  another  outburst  of 
anti-Americanism  in  England.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cite  many  other 
examples  of  unproductive,  or  harm-, 
ful.  investments  abroad— including 
those  by  Hollywood  film-makers, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  give  the 
world  a  distorted  impression  of 
American  life. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration, 
in  its  last  days,  took  a  first  step.  It 
forbade  American  investors  to  hold 
gold,  or  gold  securities,  abroad.  Per- 
haps it  is  now  time  for  the  Kennedy 
Administration  to  go  a  good  deal 
further— to  recognize  that  we  are  en- 
gaged  in  a  long  struggle  which  will 
largely  be  decided  with  economic 
weapons,  and  that  every  dollar  sent 
overseas  ought  to  be  aimed  at  the 
right  target.  —J.  F. 
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One  of  the  urgent— and  complex  tasks  Facing  the  new  Administration  is  the  resolution  of 
major  problems  in  transportation.  Ii  will  have  to  lit  together,  somehow,  the  fast-changing 
ami  often  conflicting  needs  of  the  public,  the  railroads,  highwa)  users,  airlines,  and  other 
modes  of  transport.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Trucking  Associations  here 
>et>    forth    some    of    the    facts    and    arguments    which    must    he    taken    into    account. 


TUMULT  IN  TRANSPORTATION 


By    WELBY    M.    FRANTZ 


Chairman   of  the   Board   of  American   Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 


Tumult  is  properly  described  as  commotion 
Hi  agitation  with  great  uproar  and  confusion 
ol  voices.  This  is  an  appropriate  description  of 
what  has  been  current  within  transportation  in 
recent  years.  More  and  more  the  confusion  of 
voices  is  reaching  those  outside  the  immediate 
family  of  transportation.  As  a  result  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  he  asked  to  make  decisions  of 
great  consequence,  unfortunately  without  an 
adequate  background  to  assure  sound  judgment. 

How  many  otherwise  well-informed  people 
have  am  sound  understanding  of  the  actual  func- 
tioning of  transportation  in  this  country  today? 
All  of  the  available  evidence  indicates  "not 
many"  and  yet  transport  is  the  foundation  of  our 
economy. 

Misconceptions?    A  great  main. 

Misinformation?  An  abundance. 

Real  understanding?    Very  little. 

These  are  challenging  statements,  particularly 
so  when  addressed  to  this  readership.  Vet  I  think 
they  are  susceptible  of  proof. 

Perhaps  a  few  questions  which  you  might 
answer  quickly  by  consulting  your  impressions 
will  serve  as  a  confirmation  or  denial  of  the  basic 
assertion  just  made.  Let  me  offer  them  in  the 
form  of  statements  on  which  you  should  rate 
yourself  as  agreeing  or  disagreeing. 

(1)  Transportation    is   "in    trouble." 

(2)  Trucks  are  now  the  major  reliance  in  dis- 
tribution. 

(3)  Trucks  enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  that 
they  are  subsidized. 

(4)  As  a  national  policy,  we  should  permit  an) 
one  form  of  transportation  to  own  and  operate 
any  other  form  or  forms  of  transport. 


(5)  Piggyback  is  new  and  growing  rapidly  be- 
cause it  is  a  technological  innovation. 

Many  other  such  conceptions  might  be  offered 
for  examination  but  these  will  suffice. 

Whatever  your  opinions  may  be,  there  are 
several  reasons  why  you  hold  them  and  it  might 
be  interesting,  a  bit  later,  to  inquire  into  these 
reasons. 

1.  TRANSPORTATION  IS  "IN  TROUBLE"? 

There  are  problems  in  transportation,  as  in 
most  business  activities.  In  transport,  for  ex- 
ample, a  major  problem  is  commuter  service. 
Others  include  relocation  of  industries  with  ac- 
companying dislocation  of  traffic  flow,  some 
problems  of  finance,  duplicating  facilities,  and 
technological  changes. 

Most  of  the  complaint  about  being  "in 
trouble"  emanates  from  railroads.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  examine  this  complaint  and  to  ask: 
Arc  they  presently  "in  trouble"?  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  split  answer  will)  an  interesting  back- 
ground. 

The  answer  is:  "Some  railroads  are  in  trouble." 
Railroads  as  a  whole  have  historically  been  "in 
trouble."  Today  they  are  actually  in  better  shape 
than  they  were  in  before  emergence  of  the  truck- 
ing industry,  principal  public  whipping  boy  for 
their  "trouble." 

The  plain  fact  about  railroads  in  this  country 
is  that  too  main  ol  them  were  built,  not  as  en- 
gineering projects  responsive  to  transportation 
needs  of  a  developing  country  but  as  stock- 
jobbing promotions  designed  to  line  the  pockets 
of  speculators.  This  profligacy  resulted  in  an 
economically  indefensible  duplication  of  facilities 
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that  has  plagued  some  railroads  since  their 
inception. 

Mileage  in  bankruptcy  or  receivership  is  a 
good  test  of  railroad  "trouble"  and  it  has  been 
a  recurring  situation  since  1S94— long  before 
truck  competition.  In  that  year  40.819  miles  or 
22.8  per  cent  of  all  railroad  mileage  was  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  In  1905  it  dropped  to  796 
miles:  bv  1916  it  was  back  to  37.353  miles  (14.7 
per  cent);  by  1928  back  down  to  5.236  miles: 
thence  up  to  a  post-depression  total  in  1939  of 
77.013  miles  or  32.8  per  cent. 

Today  the  figure  is  less  than  500  miles,  with  no 
major  road  involved,  although  the  past  history  of 
bankruptcy  and  receivership  is  replete  with  fa- 
miliar big  names.  This  long  history  of  "trouble" 
should  clearh  indicate  the  chronic  nature  of  such 
problems  as  the  railroads  have.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  motor  transport  fan  hardly  be  blamed 
as  the  cause  in  the  light  of  pre-motor-truck  com- 
petition historv. 

In  this  connection  the  following  facts  should 
be  noted.  In  1929.  the  vear  of  maximum  ton- 
miles  prior  to  World  War  II.  the  railroads  ac- 
counted for  450  billion  ton-miles.  Thev  reached 
a  maximum  of  741  billion  in  the  war  period.  In 
the  ten  vears.  1950  to  1959.  their  ton-miles  aver- 
aged 605  billion:  in  the  five  vears  1955  to  1959 
tbe  average  was  606  billion.  Both  averages  show 
long-term  expansion,  a  fact  which  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

If  it  should  seem  to  anyone  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  paradox  involved  in  the  contention  that 
railroads  are  doing  better  in  freight  hauling 
today  when  confronted  bv  motor-carrier  competi- 
tion than  thev  did  prior  to  it.  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  competition  is  indeed  a  spur.  Faced  for 
the  first  time  bv  a  rival  mode  which  could  do  as 
good  a  job  as  the\  could,  or  better,  the  railroads 
set  about  to  improve  their  service,  sales  methods. 
and  customer  relations.  One  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions of  the  independent  trucking  industry 
over  and  above  its  own  service  has  been  the  gen- 
eral improvement  in  rail  service  to  meet  its  com- 
petition. 

2.  TRUCKS  ARE  NOW  THE  MAJOR 
RELIANCE  IN  DISTRIBUTION 

This  statement  is  true.  In  recent  years,  the 
movement  of  products  in  agriculture  and  indus- 
tr\  from  point  of  production  to  ultimate  con- 
sumer depends  far  more  heavily  on  trucks  than 
on  railroads.  And  tomorrow  and  in  the  foresee- 
able tomorrow-,  lying  ahead,  this  shift  to  major 
dependence  upon  trucks  will  intensify  with  the 
increase  in  population  and  further  dispersion  of 
industry  geographically. 

Trucks  presently  are  hauling  38  per  cent  and 


railroads  28  per  cent  of  intercitv  tons  of  freight 
(not  ton-miles),  with  24  per  cent  being  hauled  bv 
other  modes  such  as  pipelines  and  water  carriers 
and  10  per  cent  being  hauled  jointly  bv  various 
modes. 

In  terms  of  total  ton-miles  fa  ton-mile  is  the 
hauling  of  one  ton  one  mile1)  railroads  are  still 
dominant,  thanks  importantlv  to  their  heaw 
volume  of  such  items  as  coal,  grain,  ore.  heavy 
machinerv.  and  the  like.  But  for  the  successful 
operation  of  modern  industrial  production  and 
for  reaching  the  consumer  directlv  and  through 
intermediate  outlets,  the  major  dependence  to- 
day  is  upon  motor-truck  service. 

3.  TRUCKS  ARE  SUBSIDIZED? 

The  answer  to  this  charge  is  found  in  the  re- 
port published  on  December  15.  1960.  under  the 
title  Subsidy  and  Subsidy-like  Programs  of  the 
U.  V  Government.  Described  as  "Materials  pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States."  this  official  stud)  had 
this  to  say,  in  full,  under  the  heading  "Motor 
Carriers": 

Whether  the  extensive  expenditures  on  highway 
and  street  improvements  constitute  a  direct  subsidy 
to  the  motor-carrier  industry  has  been  widely  debated. 
Representatives  of  the  motor-carrier  industry  have 
contended  that  through  registration  fees,  gasoline 
taxes,  and  other  charges  which  have  gone  into  the 
construction  of  public  roads,  the  industry  has  met  all 
the  costs  properlv  attributed  to  it.  This  is  denied  bv 
railroad  spokesmen. 

Studies  sponsored  bv  the  Federal  Co-ordinator  of 
Transportation  indicate  that  for  the  periods  studied. 
1 932  and  1934.  the  motor-carrier  industry  as  a  whole 
was  not  tlie  recipient  of  any  form  of  public  subsidy. 
However  certain  parts  of  die  industry,  such  as  farm 
trucks  and  irucks  of  1 1  >,  tons  and  less,  did  not  meet 
the  costs  assigned   to   them. 

That  is  the  entire  comment  in  the  80-page  re- 
port on  subsidies.  It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
since  the  vears  studied,  taxes  levied  against  trucks 
have  moved  ver\  substantially  upward  in  the 
face  of  relatively  little  road-building  compared 
with  the  period  of  the  'twenties.  No  construc- 
tion of  any  consequence  was  undertaken  during 
and  immediately  after  World  War  II.  And  the 
postwar  building  of  the  national  system  of  inter- 
state and  defense  highways  now  in  progress  finds 
truck  operators  paying  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  ci 

4.  NATIONAL  POLICY  SHOULD 
PERMIT  COMMON  OWNERSHIP? 

Onlv  the  railroads  among  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation seek  the  privilege  of  owning  and  oper- 
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ating  competing  types  <>|  transport.  Many  or- 
ganizations of  shipper  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial— as  well  as  carriei  organizations, 
eithei  are  opposed  to  this  | >i •  >| >< >^.i I  or  Favoi  it 
only  with  enforceable  safeguards  to  assure  com- 
petition .mil  sound  developmeni  "I   ill  modes. 

For  several  years,  and  with  increasing  tempo, 
railroads  have  been  urging  thai  the}  l><  given  the 
righl  to  acquire,  1>\  establishment  or  purchase, 
operations  in  other  fields  ol  transportation,  most 
particularly  in  truck  transport.  Presently  (hey 
are  allowed  to  operate  trucks  as  supplementary 
or  auxiliary  to  rail  service,  and  sonic  all-motor 
operations,  under  grand  fa  thei  rights  and  special 
circumstances.  Given  complete  Freedom  to  own 
truck  lines,  the  railroads  could  immediately  ex- 
pand these  presently  limited  operations,  without 
hearing  process. 

The  Congress,  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
Motor  Can  iei  Vet,  1935,  had  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  to  reserve  motor  transporl  to  inde- 
pendent businessmen.  It  understood  thoroughly 
the  danger  of  impeding  its  development  by  per- 
mitting railroads  to  enter  freely  into  this  new 
form  of  transport. 

The  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Mouse  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  said,  as  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Rec  ord: 

"I  will  say  in  this  respect  that  it  is  the  intent, 
and  it  is  important  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
ol  the  motor-carrier  industry,  that  the  acquisition 
ol  control  of  the  carriers  be  regulated  by  the 
Commission  so  that  the  control  does  not  get  into 
the  hands  of  other  competing  forms  of  trans- 
portation, who  might  use  the-  control  as  a  means 
to  strangle-,  curtail,  or  hinder  progress  in  high- 
way transportation  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
competing  transportation." 

It  is  obvious  from  a  review  of  the  proceedings 
that  the  Congress  then  felt  that  tin  railroads 
were  not  to  be  trusted  to  free-lance  within  the 
motor-carrier  field.  It  is  probable  that  students 
ol  transportation  in  both  houses  had  in  mind  the 
railroad  performance  in  the  boat  line  case  ol 
previous  years.  In  that  case,  known  as  "Lake 
Line  Applications  Under  Panama  Canal  Act." 
the-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  before 
it  petitions  from  various  railroads  owning  or 
having  an  interest  in  watei  lines  operating  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  clean  ing  the  petition  lor 
continuation  ol  this  relationship,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  said: 

"These-  boat  lines  nuclei  the  eonttol  ol  peti- 
tioning railroads  have  been  first  a  sword  and 
then  a  shield.  When  these  roads  succeeded  in 
gaining  control  ol  the  boat  lines  which  had  been 
in  competition  with  paralleling  rails  in  which 
the)  were  inic  tested  and  later  effected  their  com- 
bination through  the  Lake  Line  Association  In 


which  they  were  able  to  and  did  drive-  all  in- 
dependent boats  from  the  through  lake-and-rail 
transportation,  they  thereby  destroyed  the  pos- 
sibility ol  competition  with  their  railroads  othei 
than  such  competition  as  they  were  ol  a  mind  to 
permit. 

"Having  disposed  eif  real  competition  via  the 
lakes,  these  boats  are  now  held  as  a  shield  against 
possible  competition  ol  new  independents.  Since 
it  appears  from  the  records  that  the  railroads  are 
able  to  operate  their  boat  lines  at  a  loss  where 
there  is  now  no  competition  from  independent 
lines,  it  is  manifest  that  they  could  and  would 
operate  at  a  further  loss  in  a  rate-  war  against 
independents.  The  large  financial  resources  of 
the  owning  railroads  make  it  impossible  lor  an 
independent  to  engage  in  a  rate  war  with  a  boat 
line  so  financed." 

Many  believe  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  if  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  pick 
and  choose-  those  places  in  the  country  where 
they  would  engage  in  motor-carrier  service  in 
competition  with  the  independent  motor  car- 
riers, the  eventual  outcome  would  be-  any  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  in  the  Lake  Line  Associa- 
tion case-. 


5.  PIGGYBACK  IS  NEW— 

A  TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATION? 

Piggyback  is  not  new.    It  pre-dates  1930. 

Properly  utilized,  notably  as  an  instrumentalitv 
for  co-ordination  between  certificated  rarri 
piggyback  has  certain  transportation  advantages. 
Improperly  handled,  as  main  believe  much  of 
the  current  tiaffie  is,  it  can  well  be  destructive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  freight-rate  con- 
strue tion. 

To  understand  why,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  basic  system  of  freight  charges,  designed  to 
develop  and  protect  markets  and  commodities, 
insure  equality  ol  treatment  between  shippers 
and  regions,  and  promote  growth  ol  a  sound 
transportation  swem.  Undei  this  fundamental 
technique,  all  height  is  classified,  important 
yardsticks  being  value  and  density.  Each  elassi- 
fication,  in  turn,  has  a  rate  applied  to  it,  the 
formula  ol  rales  being  fiisi  class  or  multiples 
thereof,  percentage  haeiie>ns  ol  fust  class,  and 
commodity    late-s. 

It  should  be  understandable  that  while  the 
ce)st  pel  mile  e,|  operation  e>|  a  rail  car  or  a  high 
way  unit  might  each  be  identical  lor  hauling  a 
pioduet  of  low  value  and  for  hauling  a  shipment 
of  gold,  lot  example,  the-  rate  charged  for  haul- 
ing the  gold  would  and  should  be  higher,  as  it  is. 
Therefore,  on  balance,  the  total  revenue  of  any 
carrier— rail,  water,  or  motor— consists  of  con- 
tributions from  high-rated  traffic  and  low-rated 
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traffic.  All  income  is  derived  from  rates  de- 
termined by  classification. 

Muih  of  piggyback  traffic  today  is  based  on 
ignoring  this  classification.  A  railroad  will  accept 
a  loaded  trailer  for  a  flat  fee,  regardless  of  what 
it  contains,  if  it  is  offering  certain  piggyback 
services.  The  trailer  might  be  filled  with  low- 
rated  commodities  or  it  might  be  carrying  elec- 
tronic equipment— the  charge  is  the  same. 

Evidence  in  a  recent  action  in  connection  with 
piggyback  cited  by  an  ICC  examiner  indicated 
that  the  level  of  some  of  these  piggyback  rates 
was  as  low  as  11.6  per  cent  to  16.4  per  cent  of 
first-class  rates.  In  spite  of  these  preposterous 
levels,  the  goods,  if  handled  separatelv,  might 
actually  be  classified  as  150  per  cent  of  first  class 
or  more  in  the  current  classification.  Moreover, 
piggyback  service  is  much  faster  than  the  more 
expensive  service  subject  to  classification. 

The  market  implications  of  such  a  practice 
can  be  judged  at  once  if  one  will  consider  the 
plight  of  a  small  business  firm,  not  having  suf- 
ficient volume  to  ship  piggyback,  compelled  to 
pay  the  same  railroad  ten  or  twelve  times  the 
freight  charges  enjoyed  by  a  competitor  big 
enough  to  use  piggyback  under  these  bargain- 
basement  Routings  of  the  classification  principle. 
How  long  can  he  compete  in  the  market  place 
under  these  terms?  And  does  this  technique 
truly  protect  commodities,  shippers,  regions,  and 
markets? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads,  how 
long  can  they  maintain  this  departure  from 
sound  transportation  practice?  What  if  shippers 
generally  demand  that  their  volume  shipments 
move  in  trailer  by  piggyback  instead  of  in  box- 
cars under  commodity  or  class  rates?  In  that 
event  a  serious  erosion  of  rail  revenue,  plus 
enormous  demands  lor  expedited  service  as  now 
given  piggyback,  is  inevitable.  Main  believe 
that  while  piggyback  with  its  low  rates  might  be 
a  good  device  to  attack  competition,  it  is  Ear 
from  a  sound  technique  by  which  to  operate  a 
railroad. 

WHY  THESE  MISCONCEPTIONS 
ABOUT  TRANSPORTATION? 

Xo  one  need  led  chagrined  at  the  quality  of 
his  ideas  on  any  of  the  subjects  here  discussed. 
In  the  first  place,  railroads  have  been  with  us 
for  130  years,  are  completely  familiar,  and  at  one 
time  were  the  ke\   transport  facility. 

For  years  the)  have  skillfully  and  energetically 
presented  their  viewpoints  to  the  public  directly 
and  through  others.  Among  these  viewpoints  are 
these:  that  railroads  are  the  backbone  of  trans- 
portation; that  competitors  are  subsidized;  that 
their  growth   is  stilled   by    the  dead   weight   of 


bureaucracy  while  competitors,  inferentiallv  at 
least,  are  unrestrained:  and.  increasingly  since 
1950,  that  railroading  is  a  "sick"  industry  and 
unless  something  is  done,  and  soon,  they  cannot 
continue  to  operate. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

Problems  of  all  kinds  will  continue  to  face 
transportation  lines,  just  as  thev  will  confront 
all  business.  Rut  in  an  expanding  economy,  the 
outlook   for  all   forms  is  good. 

Truck  transportation  potential  to  serve  is  most 
substantial,  as  indicated  in  earlier  comment.  Air 
transport  cannot  help  but  benefit  from  a  rapid 
expansion  of  both  passenger  and  freight  business, 
with  the  latter  especially  promising.  With  new 
technology  now  being  employed,  water-borne 
traffic  can  look  forward  to  a  bright  future. 

What  about  the  railroads?  Some  of  the  fore- 
going might  seem  to  point  to  a  gloomv  future  for 
the  American  railroad  system.  Whether  the 
future  is  bright  or  dim  depends  largely  upon  the 
reaction  of  management  to  changing  conditions 
in  our  economy.  Historical  attitudes  must  be 
re-examined  and  a  far  more  sustained  and  pene- 
trating inquiry  made  into  operating  practices 
and  interrelationships. 

Onlv  recently  have  the  railroads  renewed  their 
interest  in  mergers  designed  to  eliminate  costly 
and  duplicating  facilities  and  service.  For  more 
than  thirty  years,  experts  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment have  urged  them  to  take  steps  which  almost 
any  other  form  of  business  enterprise  wovdd  long 
ago  have  taken  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  con- 
ditions. 

A  prime  example  is  co-ordination  of  service 
with  other  types  of  transport,  just  as  they  now 
co-operate  with  each  other.  No  Congressional 
approval  is  needed  for  such  action;  they  can  do 
it  now.  Instead  they  appear  to  have  decided, 
largely,  to  forgo  this  opportunity  in  favor  of  an 
all-out  attempt  to  take  over  other  types  of  trans- 
port, the  development  of  which  they  have  fought 
vigorously  to  thwart.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  country  will  allow  rail  corporations  with  a 
total  investment  in  excess  of  S27  billion  in  rail 
facilities,  to  move  into  competing  forms  with  all 
the  disruptive  and  monopolistic  implications  of 
such  entry. 

There  is  tumult  in  transportation,  with  great 
uproar  and  a  confusion  of  voices.  This  comment 
is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  will  assist  in  making 
the  situation  clearer  and  such  issues  is  exist,  more 
sliarph  defined.  We  need  sound,  economical, 
and  efficient  transportation,  more  urgently  today 
in  the  light  of  the  Soviet's  economic  upsurge, 
than  ever  before.  We  may  not  achieve  it  until 
and  unless  the  underlying  facts  are  understood. 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1961 
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MUSICAL    COALS    TO    NEWCASTLE 
By  Cor  in  nc  and  Jack  M.  Watson 


The  Watsons  made  a  tour  of  German 
opera  houses  during  a  sabbatical  leave 
from  Indiana  I  niversity,  it  here  Pro- 
fessoi  II  a/son  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

THIS  is  a  story  oi  initiative, 
courage,  and  determination,  of 
intelligence,  talent,  and  realism.  The 
heroes  in  it  are  a  group  ol  enthusi- 
asts and  dedicated  young  American 
singers  little  known  to  their  fellow 
citizens.  Refusing  to  be  sidetracked 
from  their  chosen  profession  because 
of  insufficient  opportunity  in  the 
United  Slates,  they  have  migrated  lo 
(he  very  heart  ol  operatic  activity 
in  Europe  and  are  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  "pros"  brought  up 
and  trained  in  thai  old  and  complex 
tradition.  Today  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred American  singers  perform  regu- 
larly in  most  of  the  opera  theatres 
ol  Wesi  Germany. 

These  young  artists  have  discov- 
ered in  that  country,  little  more  than 
a  third  the  size  of  Texas,  an  opera 


singer's  Utopia.  Devastated  by 
World  War  II,  its  economy  in  a  state 
of  total  collapse  just  fifteen  years 
ago.  Wesi  Germany  today  manages 
to  support  fifty-seven  year-round 
opera  houses— more  than  exist  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  These  theatres 
present  opera  ten  or  eleven  months 
oui  ol  the  year,  employ  solo  singers 
on  a  long-term  contract  basis,  and 
operate  elaborate  production  organi- 
zations. For  example,  the  opera 
theatre  in  Detmold,  a  town  ol  only 
32,000  inhabitants,  maintains  an  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  stall  ol 
fifty-one,  an  orchestra  of  forty-nine, 
a  chorus  of  eighteen,  a  ballet  of 
thirteen,  and  twenty-two  solo  sing- 
ers  (lour  of  them  American)— all 
under  contract.  And  Detmold  is  nol 
unique.  Every  year  the  citizens  of 
German  municipalities  cheerfully 
vote  millions  of  marks  to  keep  their 
opera  theatres  competently  staffed 
and  running  efficiently. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  Ger- 
mans expect  more  of  their  theatre 
than  other  people;   that  they  go  to 
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Why  your  family 

may  be  taking  you 

for  granted 

(matter  of  income) 

Sometimes  a  man  gets  into  a  rut  and 
doesn't  realize  it.  Only  one  source  of 
income:  the  job. 

That's  the  signal  for  this  thought: 

Why  ain't  I,  like  millions  of  other  men, 
have  a  second  income  to  help  provide  some  of 
the  extras  every  family  wants— and  to  build 
for  the  future? 

It  may  well  be  that  you  can.  If  you  have 
money  you  don't  need  for  normal  living  ex- 
penses and  emergencies,  you  might  begin 
now  with  the  coupon  below.  It  brings  you, 
free,  a  fascinating  booklet,  "dividends 
over  the  years"— a  simple  guide  to  in- 
vesting for  a  second  income  that  can  grow. 
It  gives  you  the  records  of  some  460  stocks 
that  have  paid  a  cash  dividend  every  year 
from  25  to  1 13  years.  Plus  much  additional 
valuable  information. 

Most  shareowners  (there  are  more  than 
12J/9  million)  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 
Few  if  any  are  "experts."  The  wise  ones 
follow  the  simple  rules: 

•  f nvest  only  on  facts— never  on  mere  tips 
or  rumors. 

•  Bear  in  mind  that  stock  prices,  like  the 
price  of  any  kind  of  property,  go  down 
as  well  as  up. 

•  Seek  the  helpful  advice  of  a  Partner  or 
Registered  Representative  in  a  nearby 
Member  Firm  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  He'll  be  happy  to  help  you  get 
a  sensible  start.  Every  Registered  Repre- 
sentative has  met  the  Exchange's  special 
requirements  for  sound  knowledge  and 
experience.  Ask  him  whether  preferred 
stock  or  bonds,  with  their  usually  more 
stable  income,  might  suit  you  best. 

There's  nothing  like  a  second  income  to 
liven  things  up  around  the  hearthside.  Send 
the  coupon  so  that  your  family  too  can  plan 
to  have  dividends  over  the  years. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you, 

look  under  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 

stock  broker  section  of  the  "Yellow  Pages." 

send  for  free  booklet.  Mail  to  a  Mem- 
ber Firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  A-51, 
P.  O.  Box  1070,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over 
the  years,  a  basic  guide  for  common 
stock  investment." 

Name 


Address. 
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COMING  NEXT  MONTH 
IN  HARPER'S 


ADENAUER    \M)  McCLOY: 
Godfathers  of  the   Vet*  Germany 

\n  intimate  portrait,  l>>  the 
former  Secretarj  of  State.  of  two 
remarkable  men — who  will  make 
a  lot  of  lii-t<>r\  in  the  months  just 
ahead. 

By  Dean   Acheson 


COURTS  ON  TRIAL 

\\  li\  our  presenl  methods  of 
running  a  trial  are  old-fashioned 
and  absurd  .  .  .  though  few  lawyers 
will    admit    it. 

By  Dinitl  Dressier 


THE  II  V1TIEST  CREATURKS 
ON   EARTH 

Scientists  have  found  a  way  to 
stimulate  selected  portions  of  the 
brain,  which  laboratory  animals 
enjoy  more  than  food,  drink,  or 
sex.  .  .  .  For  human  beings  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  or  a  eurse 
i or  both  I. 

liy    Ruth    and    Edward    Breeher 


AFRICANS  BEAT  ON  OUR 
COLLEGE  DOORS 

A  "crash"  program  in  Kenya 
proves  that  we  need  more  than  a 
random  mating  of  African  students 
and    American   colleges. 

/>'v  Albert   G.  Sims 


ALSO  .  .  . 

The  Sure-enough  Truth  4bout 
the  Civil  It  at.  by  John  Fischer: 
and  Travel  Notes  from  Harper's 
Readers. 
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the  theatre  in  the  mood  of  people 
going  to  church.  At  any  rate,  the 
opera  theatres  are  a  source  of  great 
pride,  and  in  many  communities 
their  repair  or  reconstruction  during 
the  postwar  years  has  taken  prece- 
dence over  that  of  other  important 
civic  structures.  The  ornate,  plush) 
theatres  that  survived  the  war  have 
been  repaired,  refurbished,  and  rc- 
gilded,  and  in  most  cases  theii  stages, 
dressing-rooms,  offices,  and  technical 
equipment  have  been  thoroughly 
modernized. 

Moreover,  on  the  sites  of  many  of 
the  bombed-out  theatres,  imaginative 
new  houses  have  been  erected.  Sur- 
rounded more  often  than  not  by 
beautifully  landscaped  grounds, 
these  enormous,  ultramodern  build- 
ings (almost  always  housing  both  an 
opera  and  a  smaller  legitimate  thea- 
tre as  well  as  restaurants,  bars,  and 
spacious  loggias  and  lounges)  pro- 
vide everything  required  to  satisfy 
the  (.(Milan's  desire  lor  a  gemiitlich 
evening  ai  the  theatre— the  belore- 
"l»  i.i  supper,  the  leisurely  prome- 
nades, and  the  betwecn-ae  ts  Schnaps 
mid   W'urst. 

Operating  several  nights  a  week 
foi  ili<  bene  i  pai  i  of  the  year,  and 
ea  ering  largely  to  local  citizens  who 
attend  the  opera  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  Americans  attend  the-  mov- 
ies, the  companies  inusl  and  do  oiler 
unusuall)  varied  programs.  The  ex- 
tent to  whic  h  works  by  contemporary 
composers  arc-  included  in  the 
Spielplan  depends  on  whether  the 
I iiii  niliint  (the  holy  e)l  holies  in  the 
German  theatre)  is  modern  or  tra- 
ditional in  taste.  But  no  matter  in 
which  direction  the  season's  pro- 
gram is  weighted,  the  offerings  are 
likel)  to  run  the  gamul  from  Moz- 
art's "'Magic  flute"  to  Poulene's 
"Dialogues  <>l  the  Carmelites";  Irom 
(.luck's  "Orpheus  and  Euridice"  to 
Bartok's  "Bluebeard's  Castle."  Foi 
instance,  dining  the  1959-60  season 
the  Nationaltheater  in  Mannheim 
scheduled  completely  new  stagings 
of  fifteen  operas,  including  the  con- 
temporary   "Inspectoi    General"    by 

We  i  mi  1  -j>k  and  "Oedipus"  by  Carl 
Orff,  plus  us  regular  repertoire  ol 
some  twent)  five  works.  What  the 
presentation  of  forty  different  operas 
during  a  single  season  means  to  the 
twenty-two  principal  singers  in  the 
Xaiionaltheaiei  is  obvious.  To  the 
foin    American    singers   who  are  as- 


signed a  lion's  share  of  the  top  roles 
in  that  theatre,  it  means  untold 
hours  of  unremitting  study,  practice, 
and  rehearsal— but  also  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity. 

I T  is  this  kind  of  opportunity  to 
practice  their  art  in  the  professional 
theatre  (Mannheim's  program  is 
about  average)  thai  spurs  these 
American  singers  to  extraordinary 
efforts.  A  gifted  mezzo  from" Cleve- 
land (a  public -school  music  teacher 
by  earlier  training),  when  asked  what 
roles  she  had  performed  during  her 
five  years  at  the  Staatstheatcr  in 
Stuttgart,  began:  Brangaene  in 
"Tristan,"  Kuneln  in  "Parsifal," 
Ortrud  in  "Lohengrin,"  Fricka  in 
both  "Rheingold"  and  "Walkure," 
Herodias  in  "Salome,"  Azucena  in 
"Trovatore,"  Kiisterin  in  "fenufa," 
then  gave  up. 

"Too  many  to  enumerate.  I  have 
a  repertoire  of  about  forty-five  roles, 
thirty-five  of  them  major." 

A  tall,  handsome  baritone  Irom 
York,  Pennsylvania,  has  sung  twelve 
roles  in  French,  thirty  in  Italian,  and 
twenty-six  in  German  during  his 
eleven  years  in  European  theatres. 
A  dramatic  soprano  from  New  York 
City  in  little  over  two  years  in  the 
Mannheim  theatre  has  learned  and 
performed  nine  strikingly  varied 
roles.  A  soprano  Irom  Texas  in  jusi 
three  years  has  built  a  successfully 
pei formed  repei toire  e>i  ten  leading 
roles,  and  this  season  expects  to  add 
four  more.  Virtually  all  ol  the 
American  singers  can  point  to  simi- 
lai  (and  some  io  even  greater)  ae- 
c  omplishments. 

This  extraordinary  capacity  foi 
hard  work  coupled,  ol  course,  with 
talent,  has  paid  oil  handsomely,  lot 

the'    1959  60   season    alone  .    the   diree 
lots  of  filty  ol    the   fifty-seven    opera 
theatres    signed    a    total    ol    ninety 

seven    Xinerieaii   sin^eis  lo  leim  eon 

n.ieis.  Mosi  ol  the  remaining 
theatres    scheduled    a    number    ol 

Auk  i  k  ans  for  guesl  appeal  anc  es.  All 

leading  soloists  are  undei   term  con- 

trae  is. 

To  a  professional  singer,  the  sig 
nificanee  ol  a  term  contract  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  Ii  means  a 
regular  salary  for  eleven  oi  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  often  with  a 
month's  paid  vacation.  It  means  the 
kind  ol  seeurilN  enjoyed  b\  profes- 
sionals in  other  fields  in  the  United 
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FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT,  by  Vincent  Scully,  Jr.  A  concise  state- 
ment of  the  sources  from  which  F.  L.  W.'s  architecture— ond  the 
images  he  sought  to  create— grew. 

MIES  VAN  DER  ROHE,  by  Arthur  Drexler  fully  explores  the 
work  of  today's  foremost  exponent  of  classicism  in  architecture 
—exemplified  in  N.  Y.'s  Seagram  Building. 

ANTONIO  GAUDI,   by  George  R.  Collins.  The  first  extensive 
text  in  English  on  this  unique,  surrealistic  Spanish  architect. 
ALVAR   AALTO.    Frederick  Gutheim   throws  new   light  on   the 
humanistic  aspects  of  this  great  Finnish  architect. 
LE  CORBUSIER,  by  Franchise  Chooy.  A  revealing  interpretation 


of  a  figure  whose  work  in  both  architecture  and  city  planning 

has  been  felt  throughout  the  world. 

PIER  LUIGI  NERVI.  A  clear  ond  reodoble  account  by  Ada  Louise 

Huxtable   of   this   master's  revolutionary  structural   techniques. 

WALTER  GROPIUS.  Jomes  Marston  Fitch  describes  the  career  of 

on  orchitect  who  is  internationally  renowned  as  a  practitioner, 

educator,  ond  theoretician. 

LOUIS  SULLIVAN.  Albert  Bush-Brown's  text  stoles  how  Sullivan 

combined  new  scientific  ideas  ond  technical  means  with  aesthetic 

ideals  to  become  the  first  truly  creotive  genius   of  American 

architecture. 


OSCAR  NIEMEYER  Stomo  Popadaki  examines  the  work  of  the 
controversial  South  American  architect  whose  most  recent  com- 
mission was  the  design  of  all  the  major  buildings  of  Brazil's  new 
capital,  Brasilia. 

ERIC  MENDELSOHN,  by  Wolf  von  Eckardl.  Mendelsohn's  be- 
lief that  "function  without  sensibility  remains  mere  construction" 
led  to  his  becoming  perhaps  the  most  exuberant  of  contempo- 
rary architects. 

RICHARD  NEUTRA.  Esther  McCoy  investigates  the  full  range  of 
Neutra's  experimentation— from  his  outstanding  private  houses 
to  comprehensive  designs  for   urban   projects. 
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The  eleven  authoritative  volumes  that  comprise  the 
MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHITECTURE  are  an  indispensable 
reference  shelf  on  those  architects  who  have  done  most 
to  determine  the   major  trends   of  our  time.  The   individual   books 
combine  informative  analyses  with  profuse  illustrations  to 
show   the    scope  of  each   master's   work  and   provide   answers 
to  such  questions  as:   Who  is  he?  Which  and  where   are  his 
most  important  buildings?  How  does  he  fit  into  the  total  picture 
of  architecture  today?  If  you  act  now  you   may  have  the 
important  new  MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHITECTURE   (published 
at  a  retail  price  of  $54.50)  for  the  special   introductory 
price  of  $9.95,  with  membership  in   The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society. 

TYve  seven,  aj^rs  book,  society 

offers  you  the  opportunity  to  build  what  Andre  Malraux  described  as  "a   museum 
without  walls"— to  enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books  on  the  arts— at  substantial 
savings.  The  selections  of  The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society— like  those  listed  below— 
are  all   books   of   permanent   value:   oversize,   richly   illustrated  volumes   with   definitive 
texts.  Moreover,  as  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  30%  and  more. 
Why  not  discover  the  great  advantages  of  belonging  to  this  unique  organization  today? 
You  may  begin  your  membership  with  the  MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHITECTURE- 
itself  a  selection  of  The  Seven  Arts   Book  Society,  and  typical  of  the  kind  of  books 
members  regularly  receive— for  only  $9.95. 

OTHER   RECENT  SEVEN   ARTS  BOOK  SOCIETY  SELECTIONS 

The  Stones  of  Florence,  Mary  McCarthy,  277  pp.,  8V2  x  11,  137  photos.  Retail  $15.00. 

Member's  price  S10.95. 

Paul  Klee,  Will  Grohmann.  441  pp.  113/4  x  8V2,  510  illus.  Retail  S17.50. 

Member's  price  $13.50. 

The  Great  American  Artists  Series:  Albert  P.  Ryder;  Thomas  Eakins;  Winslow  Homer; 

Willem  de  Kooning;  Jackson  Pollack;  Stuart  Davis.  6  vols.,  boxed.  Retail  $29.75. 

Member's  price  $16.95. 

The  Sculpture  of  Africa,  Eliot  Elisofon.  256  pp.,  11  x  14,  405  photos.  Retail  $15.00. 

Member's  price  $10.95. 

Rembrandt,  Ludwig  Mijnz.  9%  x  12%.  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 

Space,  Time  and  Architecture,  Sigfried  Giedion.  780  pp.,  450  illus.  Retail  $12.50. 

Member's  price  $9.50. 

Pablo  Picasso,  Wilhelm  Boeck  and  Jaime  Sabartes.   524  pp.,  8V2  x  12,  506  illus. 

Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $13.50. 

The  Art  of  India,   Louis   Frederic.  426  gravure  illus.,  9x11,  464  pp.  Retail   $17.50. 

Member's  price  $12.95. 

Monet,  William  C.  Seitr.  934  x  U%,  133  illus.  (48  in  color,  tipped-in).  Retail  $15.00. 

Member's  price  $11.95. 

The  Future  of  Architecture  and  The  Natural  House,   both  by   Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Combined   retail  price  $15.00.   Member's  price  $11.00. 
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215  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  member  and  send 
me  all  eleven  volumes  of  MASTERS  OF  WORLD  ARCHI- 
TECTURE for  only  $9.95  (plus  postage  and  handling). 
I  agree  to  take  as  few  as  six  additional  selections  in 
the  course  of  my  membership.  I  am  to  receive  each 
month  without  charge  the  attractive  Seven  Arts  News 
containing  an  extensive  review  of  the  forthcoming  selec- 
tion and  descriptions  of  all  other  books  available  to  me 
at  members  prices.  If  I  do  not  want  the  selection 
announced  I  can  return  your  simple  form  saying  "send 
me  nothing,"  or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from  the 
more  than  100  authoritative  volumes  offered  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any 
time  after  purchasing  the  six  additional  selections. 
Mr. 
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New  magic  in  the  skies 

The  ancient  rope  trick  gives  way  to 
new  Air-India  magic!  Starting  in 
May — five  transatlantic  flights  de- 
part from  N.  Y.  to  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  India.  Every  day  but 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  you,  too,  can 
be  transformed  into  a  maharajah 
aboard  Air-India's  Boeing  707  Rolls- 
Royce  Jets.  Multi-million  mile  pilots 
. . .  charming  sari-clad  hostesses,  and 
superb  Continental  cuisine  with 
subtle  Eastern  touches  .  .  .  service 
that  pampers  you  like  a  potentate! 
See  your  travel  agent  now. 


AIR-INDIA 
TO  EUROPE 

The  airline  that  treats  you  like  a  maharajah 

565  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  PLaza  1-6200 
37  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi.,  STate  2-8540 
543  So.  Olive  St.,  L.A.,  MAdison  6-6834 
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States— but  rarely  offered  to  musi- 
( ians. 

"I  [ere  in  Germany,"  de<  lares  one 
young  baritone  earnestly,  "I  can  pa) 
the  rem  on  m\  apartment,  Iced  and 
clothe  ni\  Family,  and  drive  a  small 
{.ii  I  won't  get  rich,  but  I'm  doing 
the  work  I  want  to  do.  I'm  pulling 
m\  own  weight.  And  there's  some- 
thing else  important  to  me— I  don't 
have  to  duck  my  head  when  someone 
asks  me  what  I  do  for  a  living.  At 
home  I'm  considered  a  Bohemian. 
I'm  just  an  entertainer,  a  theatre 
person,  a  bad  financial  lisk.  Here 
in  Europe  I  have  the  same  position 
as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  in  the  com- 
munity." 

Chat  with  any  ol  these  American 
artists  oil-stage  and  you  arc  stunk 
with  their  good  looks  and  (for  opera 
singers)  their  youth.  The  youngest 
is  twenty-six;  more  than  hall  arc- 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty-three;  the  oldest  at  forty-four 
is  me  of  the  most  populai  baritones 
in  Germany.  See  them  on-stage  and 
you  realize  that  they  are  endowed 
with  much  more  than  good  vocal 
chords.  The)  are  amazingly  good 
actors.  The  tall,  well-built  New 
Yorker  who  sings  the  title  role  in 
"Parsifal"  in  Main/  not  onh  han- 
dles that  demanding  role  with  line 
vocal  form,  he  looks  and  acts  like  a 
young,  romantic,  and  vital  Parsifal. 
The  lovel)  coloratura  from  San 
Francisco  one  hears  in  the  Karlsruhe 
production  ol  "Traviata"  uses  her 
beauty  and  charm  with  professional 
skill  to  create  a  striking  characteri- 
zation ol  Verdi's  glamorous  Violetta. 

THIS  high  degree  ol  stage  presence 
and  know-how  is  typical  rather  than 
exceptional  and  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward explaining  wh\  these  Ameri- 
can singers  are  being  handed  so 
man)  ol  the'  operatic  plums.  Small 
wonder  that  German  impresarios 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  vocal  talent 
as  ii  arrives  from  our  shores.  Small 
wonder,  too.  that  the  traditionall) 
powerful  German  erities  dig  so  fre- 
quentl)  into  their  vocabulary  of 
superlatives  when  reviewing  the  per- 
formances of  these  newcomers  on 
their  stages.  An)  one  ol  the  Ameri- 
can singers  tan  show  von  dozens  ol 
comments  as  flattering  as  thesi  : 

".  .  .  .  fluid  acting  in  which  no  nuance 
was  left  out"— Wiesbadener  Kurier,\Nies- 
baden. 


"I  lie  stage  picture  was  overwhelming. 
as  was  the  'espressivo'  with  which  the  dy- 
namie  young  American  thoroughly  tasted 
the  pain  and  anguish  ol  the  prisoner. 
Vocally,  without  flaw!" — Suddeutschei 
Zeilung,  Munich. 

There  are,  of  course,  man)  fmt- 
singers  of  other  nationalities  under 
contract  to  German  opera  houses. 
The  intense  activity  ol  the  theatres 
during  the  years  since  the  war.  the 
excellence  ol  the  re-established 
Hochschulen  furMusik  in  such  cities 
as  Stuttgart.  Munich,  and  Hamburg, 
and  increased  opportunity  for  tal- 
ented young  Germans  to  acquire  the 
needed  training— all  have  stimulated 
a  wealth  ol  native  talent.  Then,  too, 
career-minded  singers  from  other 
European  countries  (not  a  few  Irom 
the  ranks  ol  the  refugees  and  defec- 
tors from  Communist  nations)  have 
been  just  as  epiick  as  the  Americans 
to  recognize  a  good  opera  market 
when  the)  saw  it.  Actually,  the  pro- 
portion ol  Americans  to  other  na- 
tionalities in  the  German  theatre  is 
not  generall)  large,  ranging  from 
none  (in  a  lew  houses)  to  just  over 
20  per  cent  (in  Frankfort-am-Main). 

The  director  ol  one  of  Germany's 
largest  opera  theatres  attributes  the 
"star  quality"  ol  the'  Americans  to 
two  lac  tors  over  and  above  vocal 
competence— intelligence  and  educa- 
tion. "The  Ante  tie  ans."  be  says, 
"have  gone  to  school  long  enough  to 
learn  how  to  stneh.  When  I  assign 
a  role  loan  American  singer,  I  know 
he  will  go  home  and  learn  it  and 
not  expe<  t  us  to  pound  it  into  his 
head  as  some  of  the  other  singers  do. 
And  when  he  has  learned  it.  I  know 
it  will  be  accurate  down  to  the  finest 
detail.'  Certainly,  when  compared. 
to  singers  Irom  other  countries,  the 
Americans  have  had  the  advantage 
ol  more  formal  education.  Almost 
all  ha\  e  a!  tended  one  e>r  more  Ameri- 
can  colleges  .hm\  universities;  nearly 
half  have  earned  bachelor's  degrees; 
and  a  good  10  per  cent  have  master's 
degrees. 

WIN  LE  a  kind  of  stubborn  de- 
termination to  succeed  on  their  own 
is  characteristic  ol  these  singers,  they 
are  epiiek  to  acknowledge  the  boosts 
—both  moral  and  monetary— that 
helped  them  along  the  way.  Their 
stoiies  may  differ  in  detail,  but  there 
is  a  remarkably  similar  pattern  dis- 
cernible   in    all    of    them.     Rather 


NATION  TO  NATION 

OBJECTIVELY  SPEAKING 

ON  TELEVISION 


China,  Cuba,  Laos,  the  Congo,  Algiers — what  next?  Will  a 
new  crisis,  as  these  have,  create  new  areas  of  disagreement 
between  traditionally  friendly  nations? 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when  better  com- 
munications between  people  of  different  lands  was  more 
urgently  needed.  Not  just  abstract  reports  that  filter  through 
individuals — but  first-hand  documents  of  the  way  people  live 
from  day  to  day ...  of  their  goals  and  aspirations,  their  inner 
thoughts  expressed  spontaneously  and  directly  to  individuals 
of  another  country,  another  way  of  life.  More  direct  contact 
must  be  established — now! 

It  is  with  this  conviction  that  IXTERTEL  was  established 
by  five  television  broadcasters — Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company  (U.S.A.),  National  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center  (U.S.A.),  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Com- 
mission, the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
Associated  Rediffusion,  Ltd.    (Great  Britain). 


On  a  regular  basis  over  the  next  18  months,  each  member  of 
this  international  federation  of  broadcasters  will  in  turn 
produce  a  television  program  on  a  leading  world  problem  for 
a  potential  audience  of  281,000,000  English-speaking  people 
— greatest  audience  ever  exposed  to  the  same  public  service 
program.  Each  program  will  be  another  cultural  exchange: 
Each  a  viewpoint  from  another  nation — fresh,  challenging, 
most  likely  controversial. 

Among  the  many  topics  scheduled  for  programming  are: 
the  Canadian  attitude  toward  Cuba... from  Australia,  an 
analysis  of  U.S. -Canadian  relations ...  an  English  view  of 
the  inner  conflicts  of  France  ...  an  American  impression  of 
how  the  ordinary  Englishman  lives  today,  and  what  he  can 
look  forward  to. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  in  such  critical  need  of  greater 
mutual  understanding  and  positive  acts  for  peace,  WBC 
believes  INTERTEL  goes  far  to  satisfy  this  need. 


©@®  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 


WBZ,  WBZ-TV.  Boston  .  WJZ-TV,  Baltimore  .  KDKA,  KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh  •   KYW,  KYW-TV,    (Tj- 
]    Cleveland  •  WOWO,  Fort  Wayne..  WIND,  Chicago  •  KEX,  Portland,  Ore,.  •  KPIX,  San  Francisco, 
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Certificate  account  earnings  paid 
up  to  date  of  withdrawal  for  funds 
remaining  six  months  or  longer. 


Each  savings  account  is  insured  to  $10,000  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


Put  your  personal  savings  and  or- 
ganization funds  to  work  for  you  at 
Metropolitan  Savings,  one  of  America's 
largest  savings  and  loan  associations  . . . 
where  high  earnings  are  combined  with 
insured  safety. 

It's  easy  to  deal  with  Metropolitan 
Savings  by  mail.  Service  is  fast  and 
convenient,  and  Metropolitan  pays  air 
postage  both  ways. 

Funds  received  or  postmarked  by  the 
10th  of  any  month  earn  from  the  1st. 

METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

"The  Considered  Choice  of 
Responsible  People" 

818  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 

in  downtown  Los  Angeles 

For  full  information,   write  today! 

Dept.  hP 
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Metropolitan  Savings. 

□  Please  open  my  account  $ enclosed. 
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typical  is  the  experience  of  a  young 
graduate  of  the  University  ol  Cali- 
fornia who  gives  credit  to  a  great 
artist:  "When  I  was  a  secretary  in 
San  Francisco,  Lotte  Lehmann  heard 
me  in  audition  and  wrote  sue  It  a 
beautiful  letter  as  to  my  potential 
that  a  family  friend  offered  the 
money  for  opportunity  to  study." 
Alter  working  with  Mine.  Lehmann 
she  won  a  Fulbright  scholarship  for 
study  in  Europe,  where  almost  im- 
mediately she  signed  a  two-year  con- 
tract as  leading  soprano  at  the  Stadt- 
t healer  in   Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

For  a  sizable  number  of  American 
singers  now  in  Europe,  the  all-im- 
portant wherewithal  tor  getting  to 
Europe  and  financing  a  year's  stud) 
(which  in  turn  led  to  auditions  and 
resultant  opera  contracts)  came  from 
Fulbright  awards;  for  several  it  was 
the  Gl  Bill;  others  mention  the 
American  Opera  Auditions,  the 
Rockefeller  Fund,  the  National  Mu- 
si' League  Awards,  and  the  Blanche 
Thebom  Scholarship. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  took 
the  plunge  entirely  on  their  own. 
One  twenty-nine-year-old  tenor  from 
Salt  Lake  City  saved  and  borrowed 
enough  money  to  go  to  Germany. 
There,  he  says,  "1  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  contract  three  months  alter 
I  arrived,  and  now  support  mysell 
and  my  wile  entirely  with  my  sing- 
ing." 

Another  gambler,  a  promising 
baritone  from  Nebraska,  who  just 
three  years  ago  packed  up  his  family 
and  left  the  relative  security  ol  a 
teaching  job  to  try  his  luck  in  Ger- 
main, has  managed  to  skyrocket  his 
income  from  the  equivalent  of 
$1,500  the  fust  year  to  $5,000  last 
year.  This  year  he  expects  his  salary, 
together  with  lees  from  extensive 
guest  appearances,  to  net  him 
around   SI 0,000. 

While  thai  figure  is  considerably 
above  the  average,  it  is  not  excep- 
tional. Almost  all  the  American 
singers  in  Germany  are  supplement- 
ing their  regular  salaries  b\  guest 
appearances  in  other  European  thea- 
tres. I>\  song  recitals,  and  1>\  solo 
dates  with  symphony  and  choral  so- 
cieties. Some  have  guest  contracts 
and  options  in  such  l.u -Irom-honu - 
base  theatres  as  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  the  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and 
the  Tcatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The    current    vogue    lor    recording 


opera  in  Europe  has  meant  addi- 
tional income  lor  American  singers 
who  are  there  on  the  spot  and  pre- 
pared to  sing  a  variety  ol  roles  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Then,  ol  course, 
there  are  German  radio  and  televi- 
sion (state-owned  and  growing  rap- 
idly), both  ol  which  program  much 
mote  "serious"  music  (including  fre- 
quent performances  ol  entire  operas) 
than  do  our  networks  in  the  United 
States. 

AS  stars  and  leading  singers,  these 
talented  Americans  are  enjoying  all 
the  glamour  and  the  rewards  ol 
success  in  the  opera  theatre.  The\ 
are  names  in  the  country  that  has 
adopted  them.  Is  there  anything 
more  that  ambitious,  career-con- 
scious singers  could  want?  \sk  any 
one  of  them  and  you  get  a  epiick 
answer:  "Like  most  American  sing 
eis.  I  would  like  to  sing  at  home." 
"It  is  my  sincerest  hope  to  make  a 
reputation  in  my  own  country." 
"I'd  love  to  sing  at  the  Lyric  Opera 
in  Chicago— Chicago  is  my  home." 
They  work  and  play  (when  they 
have  time)  and  live  their  lives  with 
their  German  friends  in  all  manner 
of  communities  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany.  Yet 
home  to  most  ol  them  is  still  Los 
Altos.  California;  College  Grove, 
Oregon:  Oconto,  Wisconsin;  Miami, 
Florida:  Los  Angeles.  Indianapolis. 
New  York,  and  dozens  of  other  towns 
and  cities  in  twenty  different  states. 

They  are  American  to  the  core, 
yel  lew  ol  them  have  any  illusions 
about  the  American  professional 
scene.  Some  are  downright  pessi 
mistic:  "It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
many  American  artists  are  forced  to 
be  expatriates  just  because  there 
aren't  enough  opportunities  at 
home."  "When  will  we  American 
singers  in  Europe  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  culture  of  our  own 
country  by  living  and  working  at 
home?"  "Alter  a  short  visit  to  the 
States  this  summer  I  feel  quite  pessi 
mistic  about  any  cultural  progress. 
The  Drang  zuni  Materialismus  is  too 
great." 

Occasionally  one  hears  a  note  ol 
optimism  about  the  future  of  opera 
in  America.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
ising baritones,  a  voting  man  with 
lucrative  contracts  in  Germany,  liar 
bors  the  hope  that  something  posi 
tive  can  be  done  about  it.   "America 
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has  the  talenl  and  the  public,"  he 
says;  "so  all  we  need  is  a  medium 
for  bringing  the  two  together,  and 
I  believe  <>ui  universities  can  do  this. 

I  hope  to  return  to  the  Stat<  s  and 
help  promote  the  idea." 

II  E  may  be  right.  Certainly  our 
universities  are  doing  more  and 
more  in  the  way  ol  training  singers, 
presenting  opera,  and  even  commis 
sioning  and  performing  operas  b) 
contemporary  American  composers. 
One  large  state-supported  university 
in  the  Middle  Wesi  (with  more  than 
eighi  hundred  students  in  its  school 
of  music,  and  a  Faculty  that  numbers 
some  of  the  most  famous  names  in 
the  opera  world)  is  presenting  opera 
ever)  weekend  with  great  success. 
Students  and  the  general  public  are 
buying  tickets  at  a  rate  thai  indi- 
cates a  growing  enthusiasm  for  both 
contemporary  and  standard  works- 
sung  in  English,  of  course.  A  small 
beginning,  perhaps,  but  one  that 
ma\  contain  the  germ  of  something 
significant.  We  can  hardly  expect 
a  large  opera  market  lor  our  singers 
until  we  have  a  public  educated  in 
opera,  as  the  Germans  are,  and  one 
hesitates  even  to  speculate  on  the 
length  of  lime  that  may  take. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  take 
pride  in  these  courageous  young 
Americans  who  have  sallied  forth 
and  found  an  opera  market  for  them- 
selves—a market  in  a  country  in 
which  opera  was  a  going  concern  a 
hunched  years  before  the  Metropoli- 
tan was  on  the  chawing  boards,  and 
upon  which  that  august  company 
continues  to  draw  heavily  for  its 
vocal  talent. 

We  can  take  pride,  too,  in  the 
more  subtle  but  no  less  important 
job  these  hundred-odd  singers  are 
doing  cjuite  incidentally  in  the  way 
of  top-flight  international  relations. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  group 
of  Americans  anywhere  in  the  world 
who  are  demonstrating  more  effec- 
tively the  positive  qualities  of  our 
w.i\  of  life— and  at  no  cost  to  our 
government. 

But  we  can  take  no  pride  whatever 
in  the  implications  ol  this  remark, 
made  by  one  of  Germain's  most 
noted  opera  impresarios: 

"To  you  Americans  musical  talenl 
is  expendable.  But  your  loss  is  our 
gain,  and  we  are  making  the  most 
of  it." 
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RICK  BURNING  AT  JACK  DANIEL'S  is  one  of  the 
painstaking  steps  that  go  into  the  making  of 
our  old-fashioned  sippin'  whiskey. 

It  takes  a  special  charcoal  for  the 
ancient  Charcoal  Mellowing  process 
we  still  use  to  smooth  out  our 
whiskey.  That's  hard  maple  burned 
in  open-air  ricks.  It's  tamped  in 
vats  10  feet  deep,  and  our  whiskey 
is  seeped  down  through  it  .  .  .  drop 
by  drop  .  .  .  for  a  10-day-long 
"extra  blessing."  We  think  it  makes 
Jack  Daniel's  gently  different  from 
any  other  whiskey.  After  a  sip, 
we  believe,  you'll  agree. 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY   •    90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE 
DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY   •    LYNCHBURG  (POP.  399),  TENN. 


Who  balances 

America's  biggest  budget? 


FT  isn't  the  Federal  Government,  nor  is  it  Industry. 
It's  the  American  woman  who  balances  the  biggest 
budget  in  our  nation  —  the  budget  of  America's  families. 
Last  year,  American  family  income  was  up  to  about 
353  billion  dollars.  Women  controlled  or  influenced  t  lie 
saving  and  spending  of  85  of  this  money  —  more  than 
3()()  billion  dollars. 

The  American  housewife  lias  added  the  job  of  family 
comptroller  to  her  already  impressive  list  of  modern 
homemaking  responsibilities  as  a  wife,  mother  and 
dedicated  member  of  her  community.  Today,  America's 
women  manage  70'  more  monej  than  tic  y  did  L0  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  this  increased  financial  respon- 
sibility, the  average  American  woman  devotes  more 
than  twice  as  much  time  and  effort  to  prudent  shopping 
as  she  did  in  L940. 

Like  everything  else  >he  does,  the  American  woman 
measures  her  own  shopping  success  by  the  amount  o'f 
good  living  she  brings  home  to  her  family.  No  matter 


how  much  money  there  may  be  in  the  household  budget, 
her  insistence  on  quality  at  a  reasonable  price  has  made 
it  clear  that  she  intends  to  be  thrifty. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  attitude  is  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  women  who  shop  at  stores  that 
give  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Today,  the  women  who  budget 
for  half  the  families  in  our  nation  receive  S\ll  (ireen 
Stamps  as  a  reward  for  thrifty  shopping. 

Perhaps  your  wife  has  brought  home  something  "extra" 
—  some  little  thing  "outside  of  the  budget  " — by  saving 
SV\:H  (ireen  Stamps.  If  so,  this  is  just  one  more  way 
that  slu-  brings  better  living  to  you  through  the 
intelligent  budgeting  of  her  household  dollars. 

An  American  Hay  of  Thrift  for  25,000,000  Families  . . . 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF 
MULTIPLE-CHOICE  TESTS 


BANESH    HOFFMANN 


This  spring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high-school  students  will  take  the  College  Board  tests  which  will 
largely  determine  their  chances  of  getting  a  higher  education — and  thus  may  affect  their  whole  future. 
Similar  mass-produced,  multiple-choice  tests  are  coming  into  widespread  use  by  corporations,  colleges, 
and  government  agencies  all  over  the  country. 

How  good  are  they?  Do  they  really  give  a  fair  and  effective  measure  of  a  man's  intelligence,  aptitude, 
knowledge,  or  ability  to  think? 

Dr.  Banesh  Hoffmann  is  professor  of  mathematics  at  Queens  College.  i\ew  York,  and  the  author  of  '"The 
Strange  Story  of  the  Quantum."  After  taking  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Princeton,  he  collaborated  with  Albert 
Einstein  and  Leopold  Infeld  on  fundamental  studies  of  relativity  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
during  the  'thirties.  He  became  involved  in  problems  of  testing  when  he  published  a  criticism  of  the 
selection  methods  used  by  the  Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search  in  1943.  As  a  result,  lie  was  asked 
to  undertake  a  yearly  commentary  on  the  Westinghouse  tests,  a  service  he  still  performs.  Several  years  ago 
the  Ford  Foundation  put  Dr.  Hoffmann  in  touch  with  officials  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  Princeton. 

"We  had  many  discussions."  he  wrote  the  editors  of  Harper's,  "and  they  let  me  study,  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  a  complete  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Aptitude  Test.  I  wrote  them  a  thirty-page  critique 
of  it  and  they  asked  me  to  be  a  consultant,  but  I  declined  in  order  to  have  a  free  hand." 

The  results  of  Dr.  Hoffman's  independent  study  of  the  tests — and  his  specific  challenge  to  the  test-makers 
— are  contained  in  this  article. 


TH  E  R  E  is  no  escaping  the  testers  with  their 
electrical  scoring  machines.  They  measure 
our  IQs  at  regular  intervals  and  assess  our 
scholastic  achievement  throughout  our  school 
clays.  They  stand  guard  at  the  gateway  to  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarships,  and  they  tell  admis- 
sions officers  how  many  points'  worth  of  college 
aptitude  we  possess.  They  pass  on  our  qualifica- 
tions for  graduate  study  and  entry  to  professional 
schools.  They  classify  us  en  masse  in  the  Army. 
They  screen  us  when  we  apply  for  jobs— whether 


in  industry  or  government.  They  are  even  under- 
taking to  certify  our  worth  when  we  come  up  lor 
promotion  to  positions  Ear  outranking  their  own. 
The  nation,  in  short,  is  placing  enormous  re- 
liance on  machine-graded  multiple-choice  tests 
as  a  measure  of  ability.  But,  unhappily,  ii  can 
be  shown  that  they  have  grave  delects.  Our  con- 
fidence  in  them  can  have  dangerous  conse- 
quences, not  only  for  education  but  for  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  nation.  The  whole 
question  of  multiple-choice   testing  needs   thor- 
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ough  re-examination— and  it  is  not  getting  it. 

Few  of  the  people  who  take  these  tests  give 
much  thought  to  where  they  come  from.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  not  made  up  by  the  schools 
and  other  organizations  that  administer  them. 
They  are  bought  or  rented.  Test-making  has  de- 
veloped into  a  large,  lucrative,  and  increasingly 
competitive  business— some  of  the  test  publishers 
employ  traveling  salesmen  to  promote  their 
wares.  It  you  have  a  valid  reason  for  giving  a 
test,  you  can  probably  find  an  appropriate  one 
already  in  stock.  Or  you  can  commission  a  test- 
making  organization  to  construct  one  to  suit  your 
special  needs— although  the  cost  may  run  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  (Though  some  tests  may 
be  purchased  outright,  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones  are  available  only  for  rent  and 
under  pledge  of  stringent  secrecy;  all  copies  must 
be  returned  immediately  after  use.) 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  Mental  Meas- 
urements Yearbook  *  a  compendium  of  informa- 
tion used  throughout  the  testing  industry,  re- 
views 957  different  tests  (most  of  them  of  the 
multiple-choice  type)  produced  bv  some  173  or- 
ganizations, of  which  28  issue  catalogues  of  the 
tests  they  have  for  sale  or  hire.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  how  many  millions  of  machine-graded 
multiple-choice  tests  are  administered  each  year; 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Tests  alone  now 
account  for  half  a  million. 

Of  all  these  test-producing  organizations,  five 
are  generally  recognized  as  the  most  important: 

Educational  Testing  Service,  of  Princeton.  New  Jer- 
sey, a  nonprofit  organization  concentrating  mainly  on 
academic  tests,  among  them  being  the  well-known 
College  Entrance  Board  Examinations; 

Psychological    Corporation,  of    New    York    City,    a 
business  organization  owned  and  operated  by  pi 
sional  psychologists,  and  devoting  a  larger  proportion 
of  its  activities  to  nonacademic  tests; 

Science  Research  Associates.  Inc.,  ol  Chicago,  a 
business  organization  which,  among  other  things,  now 
publishes  the  Iowa  Tests  width  used  in  schools; 

California  Test  Bureau,  of  Los  Angeles,  a  business 
organization,  one  of  whose  best-known  products  is 
the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity: 

World  Bock  Company,  better  known  to  the  general 
public  as  a  publisher  of  educational  books  (recently 
merged  with  Harcourt.  Brace  to  form  the  firm  of 
Harcourt.  Brace  8c  World.  Inc.) . 

All  five  organizations  are  highly  reputable,  and 
together  they  produce  t he  bulk  of  the  tests  used 
in  this  country.  Their  work  is  not  simple.  The 
very  concept  of  multiple-choice  te-ts  is  the  result 

*  Edited  b\  Oscar  K.  Buros  and  published  by  the 
Gryphon   Press. 


of  years  of  research  by  test  psychologists  seeking 
ever  more  precise  ways  of  measuring  human  abili- 
ties. A  test  emerges  from  an  intricate  collabora- 
tion. First  an  expert  on  test-making,  usually  one 
trained  in  psychology,  maps  out  the  test  with 
experts  in  the  subject  to  be  tested  and  then  calls 
on  these,  or  other,  subject  experts  to  submit 
questions  which  can  be  graded  by  scoring  ma- 
chines. Test  experts  and  subject  experts  reject 
many  of  the  questions  and  reword  others.  The 
surviving  questions  are  then  "pretested"  on  peo- 
ple comparable  to  those  for  whom  the  test  is 
intended,  and  a  statistical  dossier  is  compiled  for 
each  question.  If  a  question  is  answered  correctly 
mainly  In  the  "better"  examinees  it  is  a  good 
question.  If  it  is  answered  correctly  mainh  by 
the  "poorer"  ones  it  is  a  bad  question.  If  a  fair 
number  of  the  "better"  examinees  favor  one 
answer  and  a  comparable  number  another  an- 
swer, the  question  is  probably  ambiguous.  If 
everyone  gets  it  right,  it  is  useless.   And  so  on. 

In  the  light  of  the  pretest  statistics,  still  further 
questions  are  rejected  or  rewritten,  and  ulti- 
mately a  rigorously  screened  version  of  the  test 
emerges.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  given  to  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  constructed,  but  the  process  is 
by  no  means  over.  The  test  is  given  a  preliminary 
tryoul  and  the  results  receive  elaborate  statistical 
analysis.  This  yields  a  variety  of  important  tech- 
nical information— for  example,  a  numerical 
measure  of  the  test's  success  in  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  test-makers  put  this  information  into  a 
"manual"  which  accompanies  the  test.  And  even 
now  the  process  is  not  necessarily  at  an  end.  for 
the  manual  may  be  revised  in  the  light  of  sta- 
tistics accumulated  during  actual  use  of  the  test; 
and  sometimes  the  test  itself  is  revised. 


MELANCHOLY     FLAWS 

TH  E  services  of  the  test-makers  understand- 
ably have  been  in  heavy  demand.  They 
aim  to  meet  urgent  and  large-scale  needs:  to  sort 
out  millions  of  servicemen;  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation to  college  admissions  officers  about  the 
abilities  of  candidates  tor  entrance;  to  deal  with 
increasingly  large  groups  of  job  candidates  in 
private  business.  Busy  executives— especially 
those  who  secretly  lack  confidence  in  their  own 
judgment— are  only  too  happy  to  hand  over  to 
professional  testers  the  job  of  deciding  who  is 
worthy  and  who  is  not. 

For  such  clients,  the  multiple-choice  test  has 
strong  and  obvious  appeal.  It  combines  efficiency 
and    economy   with    the   splendid    advantage   of 
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bring  labeled  "objective":  it  can  be  graded 
quickly  In  machine  or  with  a  scoring  stencil  that 
even  a  child  can  use.  No  subjective  element 
enters  the  process  of  grading.  (Of  course,  highly 
subjective  judgments  may  enter  the  test-makers' 
ik  c  isions  as  to  which  answers  are  to  be  counted  as 
right  and  which  wrong.) 

I  lu-  great  question  that  the  public  must  ask 
ol  the  multiple-choice  testing  industry  is  not 
how  quick  and  economical  its  products  are  but, 
simply,  how  good  the  tests  are  themselves.  Sig- 
nificant Haws  in  the  tests  we  use  so  widely  should 
certainly  be  ol  vital  concern.  The  test-makers, 
by  their  impressive  scientific  ritual  of  psychologi- 
cal expertise,  pretesting,  and  statistical  analysis, 
have  created  a  widespread  impression  that  their 
products  must  surely  be  free  of  such  Haws,  an 
impression  especially  prevalent  among  people 
with  unshakable  confidence  in  scientific  routines, 
no  matter  how  or  by  whom  applied.  Yet  there  is 
melancholy  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

How  would  you  feel,  lor  example,  if,  on  ap- 
plying  for  a  responsible  position,  you  were  given 
a  test  with  questions  like  this: 

You  are  an  editor  forced  to  turn  down  a  scholarly 
hook  which  you  think  is  a  good  piece  of  work  but 
which  will  not  sell.  Which  one  of  the  following 
statements  would  best  inform  the  author  of  your 
decision  without  discouraging  him? 

(A)  You'll  probably  think  me  grossly  mercenary 
when  I  tell  you  that,  good  though  I  think  it  is,  I  must 
turn  down  your  book  because  it  would  have  very 
little  commercial  success. 

(R)  You  are  obviously  unfamiliar  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  publishing  business— through  no  fault 
of  your  own.  The  point  is  that  your  book  would  have 
a  very  limited  sale,  and  therefore  we  cannot  accept  it. 

(C)  Having  read  your  book  with  great  care,  I  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  creditable  effort.  However,  we 
doubt  that  it  would  have  a  great  enough  sale  to  justify 
our  publishing  it. 

(D)  We  feel  that  your  book  is  an  important  contri- 
bution in  its  field.  But,  since  so  few  readers  are  in- 
terested in  that  field,  we  find  that  we  cannot  fit  the 
hook  into  our  publishing  program. 

You  cannot,  of  course,  ask  your  examiner  what 
he  meant  by  "would  best  inform  the  author  of 
your  decision  without  discouraging  him."  You 
are  not  allowed  to  ask  questions;  nor  even  to 
explain  your  answer.  You  must  simply  pick  a 
letter— A,  B,  C,  or  I);  you  will  be  judged  right 
if  you  pick  the  one  the  tester  wants,  wrong  if  you 
do  not.  If  you  fail  to  pick  the  wanted  answer, 
and  thereby  jeopardize  your  chances  of  getting 
the  job,  it  will  be  small  consolation  to  you  to 
know  that  neither  one  of  the  two  editors  on 
whom  I  tried  this  question  picked  the  right 
answer. 


JAMES  WRIGHT 


MARCH 


a  bear  under  the  snow 

Turns  over  to  yawn. 

It's  been  a  long,  hard  rest. 

Once,  as  she  lay  asleep,  her  cubs  fell 

Out  of  her  hair, 

And  she  did  not  know  of  them. 

It  is  hard  to  breathe 
In  a  tight  grave: 

So  she  roars, 
And  the  roof  breaks 
And  lets  the  stars  fall 
Into  the  kitchen  of  leaves 
And  forgotten  snow. 

When  the  wind  opens  its  doors 

In  its  own  good  time, 

The  cubs  follow  that  relaxed  and 

beautiful  woman 
Outside  to  the  unfamiliar  cities 
Of  moss. 


This  question  is  a  product  of  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  It  is  taken  verbatim  from  a 
booklet,  Sample  Questions  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Examination ,  put  out  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  is  quoted  here  with  permission. 
It  is  intended  to  test  "the  candidate's  ability  to 
recognize  the  appropriateness  of  certain  forms 
of  expression  to  specific   situations." 

I  tried  it  on  several  of  my  colleagues.  Here  are 
their  choices  (I  omit  their  various  cogent  rea- 
sons): a  professor  of  classics— D;  a  public  rela- 
tions man— C;  a  personnel  director— C;  a 
professor  of  music  widely  known  for  his  writing 
ability— A;  a  professor  of  English— A;  a  professor 
of  anthropology— C;  two  professors  of  anthropol- 
ogy acting  in  concert  (after  long  wavering  be- 
tween A  and  D)— A;  a  professor  of  English— D; 
a  dean— C.  And  not  one  of  them  had  a  kind  word 
to  say  for  the  question.  (The  test-makers  happen 
to  consider  answer  D  the  best.) 

Do  questions  of  this  sort  really  test  what  is 
claimed?  Do  they  not  rather  test  ability  to 
fathom  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner? 

When  a  question  is  merely  ambiguous,  like  the 
one  above,  you  have  at  least  a  sporting  chance. 
But  there  are  some  questions  that  load  the  dice 
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against  you  it  your  ability  is  far  above  the  aver- 
rhese  occur  Ear  too  frequently. 

Suppose  you  were  up  tor  promotion  to  an  ex 
ecutive  position  and  were  ordered  to  take  the 
IVatson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal. 
Your  career  may  be  at  stake.  In  the  part  of  the 
test  called  "Recognition  of  Assumptions."  you 
read  that  you  are  "to  decide  for  each  assump- 
tion whether  it  necessarily  is  taken  for  panted 
in  the  statement."  You  then  read  the  sample 
question,  reproduced  below,  that  is  intended  to 
show  what  you  are  required  to  do:  neither  you 
nor  the  tester,  of  course,  would  provide  paren- 
thetical explanations  of  the  choices  if  this  were 
an  actual  instead  ot  a  sample  question.  The 
marks  at  the  right,  used  for  machine  scoring, 
indicate  that  the  "correct"  answer  is  that  As- 
sumptions 1  and  2  arc  M  \Dl.  while  Assumption 
3  is  NOT  MADE. 

Passing  over  the  doubly  faulty  English  in  the 
phrase  "greater  speed  of  a  plane  over  other  means 
of  transportation."  look  at  the  second  proposed 
assumption,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  test  is  sup- 
posed to  test,  and  note  the  force  of  the  word 
"necessarily"  in  the  italicized  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions. In  order  to  save  time  by  plane  it  must 
indeed  be  possible  to  go  by  plane.  But  not 
necessarily  "to  our  destination."  Nor  are  plane 
"connections"  essential.  Therefore,  the  correct 
answer  ought  to  be  "not  made." 

But  the  test-maker  sa\s  it  is  "made."  Thus, 
with  your  future  at  stake,  and  with  resentment 
mounting  inside  you,  you  must  now  abandon 
logic  and  embark  instead  on  the  hazardous  task 
of  trying  to  guess  what  other  blunders  the  tester 
has  made.  You  dare  not  assume  he  has  made 
none.  Xo  matter  how  transparent  a  question  max 
seem,  you  must  stalk  it  warily,  wondering  what 
possible  mental  quirk  may  have  influenced  the 
test-maker's  choice  of  answer.  And  while  von 
are  agonizing  over  the  answers,  less  capable  com- 
petitors in  the  promotion  race  who  failed  to  spot 


the  error  are  going  blithely  ahead,  quite  possibly 
picking  wanted  answers,  and  certainly  confident 
that  the)  are  taking  an  objective  test. 

What  would  happen  if  you  protested?  fudging 
In  what  has  happened  in  the  past  when  indi- 
vidual questions  have  been  criticized.  I  believe 
the  test  experts  might  denv  that  the  question 
was  bad.  Certainly,  they  would  point  out  that 
in  all  the  \ears  the  test  had  been  in  use  nobody 
else  had  complained  about  the  question  and  that, 
in  am  case,  statistics  proved  the  test  to  be  an 
excellent  instrument  tor  determining  who  is  able 
to  think  critically  and  who  is  not. 

In  effect,  you  would  be  told  that  you  must  pay 
a  penalty  for  being  exceptional.  You  are  a  sta- 
tistical misfit  in  an  age  ot  mechanized  judgment. 

DUBIOUS      NATIONAL      MERIT 

THOSE  who  produce  and  administer  tests 
have  strong  interests  in  defending  their  ef- 
fectiveness, and  the)  often  cite  statistics  to  show- 
that  the  high  scores  of  those  who  die!  well  on 
the  tests  were  confirmed  by  their  later  perform- 
ance. Consider,  lor  example,  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation,  which  each  year  awards 
man)  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  college  scholar- 
ships all  oxer  the  nation  and  gixes  valuable  testi- 
monials in  the  form  of  certificates  ol  merit  to 
many  thousands  of  runners-up.  In  its  latest  an- 
nual report,  it  speaks  with  pride  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  National  Merit  Scholars  in 
college.  Among  other  things,  it  s.ixs  "about  82 
per  cent  [of  the  scholars]  rank  in  the  top  quarter 
of  their  classes  ex  en  though  many  have  selected 
colleges  of  very  high  academic  standing." 

This  is  a  curious  boast.  In  1939.  out  of 
ITS. 991  candidates  tor  the  Merit  Scholarships,  all 
but  10,334  xvere  eliminated  from  further  con- 
sideration because  of  their  scores  on  a  qualifying 
test,  and  ultimately  a  mere  920  received  Merit 
Scholarships.    In  four  xears,  out  of  959.683  can- 


EXAMPLE.     Statement:  "We  need  to  save  time  in  getting  there,  so  we'd  better  go  by  plane." 
Proposed  Assumptions: 

1.  Going  by  plane  will  take  less  time  than  going  by  some  other  means  of  transportation.  (It  is 
assumed  in  the  statement  that  greater  speed  of  a  plane  over  other  means  of  transportation  will 
enable  the  group  to  get  to  their  destination  in  less  time.) 

2.  It  is  possible  to  make  plane  connections  to  our  destination.  (This  is  necessarily  assumed  in 
the  statement,  since,  in  order  to  save  time  by  plane,  it  must  be  possible  to  go  by  plane.). . . . 

3.  Travel  by  plane  is  more  convenient  than  travel  by  train.  (This  assumption  is  not  made  in  the 
statement  —  the  statement  has  to  do  xxith  saving  time,  and  says  nothing  about  convenience 
or  about  any  other  specific  mode  of  travel.) 


TEST  2 

ASSUMPTION 
MADE       NOT 
MADE 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Sample  Question  from   the  "Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal"  (Copyright   1951-2  by 
Harcourt,   Brace   c!r    World,   Inc.;    reproduced    by  permission):    "Recognition   of  Assumptions" 
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didates  <>nl\  3,465  were  awarded  scholarships. 
The  scholars  are  certainly  a  select  group.  Yet  we 
gather  From  the  Corporation's  statemeni  that  not 
all  <>1  this  presumed  elite  went  to  colleges  ol  very 
high  academic  standing  and  thai,  nevertheless, 
almost  20  per  cenl  ol  them  failed  i<>  rank  even  in 
the  first  quarter  ol  their  (  lasses.  Do  these  huts 
encourage  faith  in  the  screening  process? 

\gain,  the  Corporation  sa\s  in  its  report  that 
"the  national  examinations  have  been  praised  as 
among  the  hist  available  lor  determining  apti- 
tude and  readiness  to  profit  from  a  college  educa- 
tion," ami  nowhere  docs  it  make  any  adverse 
remarks  about  these  tests  (except  inadvertently, 
as  in  the  above  boast). 

The  Corporation  cannot  alwa\s  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  its  qualifying  test,  for  in  1958  it  not 
only  made  an  abrupt  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
test  but  took  the  contract  away  from  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  and  gave  it  to  Science 
Research  Associates. 

What  of  the  new  National  Merit  tests?  There 
are  two  reviews  of  the  April  1958  test  in  the 
Fifth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook.  One  of 
them  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable,  though  it  docs 
not  give  the  glowing  impression  that  the  Corpo- 
ration's words  might  convey  to  the  unwary 
reader.  The  reviewer  characterizes  the  quality  of 
1  lie  individual  questions  as  "acceptable,"  and  he 
is  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  new  type  of 
ust  is  an  improvement  over  the  old.  Of  course,  it 
^  natural  lor  the  Corporation  to  put  its  case 
in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible.  Foundations 
and  industrial  corporations  have  entrusted  it 
with  the  distribution  of  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  scholarships  and  it  has  become,  willingly  or 
not,  a  by  no  means  negligible  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  So  it  is  understandable  that  the 
Corporation  did  not  take  public  notice  of  the 
other  critic,  who  complains  that  data  supplied 
along  with  the  test  by  Science  Research  Associates 
"exhibited  characteristics  suggestive  of  too  much 
emphasis  on  salesmanship,"  and  cites  "as  a  whole- 
some contrast"  the  literature  prepared  by  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  for  their  earlier  form  of 
the  test. 

The  critic  goes  on  to  point  out,  among  other 
things,  that  the  test  "was  not  suited  to  its  task 
of  identifying  potential  scholarship  recipients" 
because  it  was  not  difficult  enough  for  the  su- 
perior candidates,  and  that  "considerable  psy- 
chometric naivete  is  exhibited  in  several  sections 
of  the  Technical  Manual,"  a  charge  he  docu- 
ments by  pointing  out  significant  flaws  in  the 
interpretation  of  statistics.  He  remarks  briefly 
that  "some  of  the  [questions]  are  poorly  written." 


He  says  that  the  parts  ol  the  tesl  that  dial  with 
social  studies  and  natural  science  "measure  al- 
most entirely  reading  ability  and  general  verbal 
aptitude,"  and  in  this  connection  he  points  out 
that  the  statistics  cited  by  Science  Research  As- 
sociates show  scores  on  the  social  studies  part  to 
be  about  as  good  a  measure  ol  ability  in  natural 
science  as  they  are  of  ability  in  social  studies, 
and  vice  versa.  He  ends  with  the  following 
words: 

"In  conclusion,  the  [qualifying  test]  and  the 
literature  distributed  about  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  step  forward.  The  reviewer  is  concerned 
that  assessment  psychology  has  been  retarded 
and  may  have  lost  ground  through  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  this  test.  He  is  amazed  and  dis- 
turbed that  such  inferior  work  can  be  conducted 
and  tolerated  on  such  a  large  scale.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  repeated."  The  people  who 
take  the  tests,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  such 
criticisms  and  the  tests  go  merrily  on. 

STATISTICS     SHOW... 

CAN  anything  be  done  about  the  multiple- 
choice  tests?  Must  we  simply  accept  them 
passively?  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  prominent 
educators  and  other  commentators  who  have 
launched  wide-ranging  general  protests  against 
them.  William  H.  Whyte  in  The  Organization 
Man  and  Professor  Jacques  Barzun  in  The  House 
of  Intellect  are  but  two  of  the  more  recent. 

These  writers  and  others  have  made  many 
charges  against  the  tests.    For  example: 

The  tests  deny  the  creative  person  a  significant 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  creativity,  and 
favor  the  shrewd  and  facile  candidate  over  the 
one  who  has  something  of  his  own  to  say. 

They  penalize  the  candidate  who  perceives 
subtle  points  unnoticed  by  less  able  people,  in- 
cluding the  test-makers. 

They  are  apt  to  be  superficial  and  intellec- 
tually dishonest,  with  questions  made  artificially 
difficult  by  means  of  ambiguity  because  genuinely 
searching  epiestions  do  not  readily  fit  into  the 
multiple-choice  format. 

They  too  often  degenerate  into  subjective 
guessing  games  in  which  the  candidate  does  not 
pick  what  he  considers  the  best  answer  out  of  a 
bad  lot  but  rather  the  one  he  believes  the  un- 
known examiner  would  consider  the  best. 

They  neglect  skill  in  disciplined  expression. 

They  have,  in  sum,  a  pernicious  effect  on  edu- 
cation and  the  recognition  of  merit. 

But  such  criticisms  do  not  seem  to  disturb 
the  test-makers,  who,  well  entrenched  and  grow- 
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ing  more  powerful  every  day,  have  developed  a 
strikingly  effective  routine  for  dealing  with  their 
critics. 

When  confronted  with  general  criticisms,  they 
make  a  show  of  patient  reasonableness.  Of  course 
they  welcome  concerned  criticism,  they  say.  But 
the  critic  is  just  an  amateur  offering  mere  opin- 
ion, not  scientific  fact.  After  all,  they  are  experts, 
and  they  know.  Having  said  this,  they  go  on  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  their  product.  They  speak 
proudly  of  the  professional  competence  of  the 
people  who  make  their  tests— recently  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  boasted 
of  "hundreds  of  outstanding  teachers  from 
schools  and  colleges"  who  work  with  his  organiza- 
tion. They  point  to  the  elaborate  scientific  ritual 
they  follow  in  constructing  and  evaluating  their 
tests.  Insisting  that  "statistics  show  .  .  ."  they 
surround  themselves  with  such  an  aura  of  sci- 
entific infallibility  that  lew  people  realize  that 
they  have  avoided  answering  the  criticism  aimed 
at  them. 

There  is,  I  suggest,  a  way  to  penetrate  this 
defense.  Instead  of  making  general  criticisms, 
one  should  exhibit  specific  test  questions,  such  as 
the  two  f  have  presented  above;  declare  that  they 
are  defective;  and  challenge  the  test-makers  to 
defend  these  questions  specifically. 

The  test-makers  intensely  dislike  this  sort  of 
challenge  because  it  puts  them  in  a  quandary. 
They  have  to  be  wary  of  conceding  that  the  ques- 
tions are  bad  and  claiming  that  they  are  rare 
exceptions,  for  they  do  not  know  how  many  more 
examples  the  challenger  has  in  reserve.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  defend  a  bad  question  by 
their  "statistics  show.  .  ."  maneuver,  they  risk  the 
implication  that  their  use  of  statistics  is  improper 
or  that  their  statistics  are  untrustworthy.  If  they 
defend  the  question  by  referring  to  the  scientific 
ritual  used  in  constructing  their  tests,  they  under- 
mine faith  in  the  efficacy  of  that  ritual.  If  they 
defend  it  by  pointing  to  the  high  caliber  of  their 
skill  experts  and  consultants,  the)  may  well  start 
people  wondering  whether  the  caliber  is  high 
enough.  Therefore,  a  sharply  focused  challenge 
of  specific  questions  seems  the  one  effective  means 
by  which  the  quality  of  multiple-choice  tests  can 
be  called  into  question. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  however,  that 
no  matter  how  many  defective  sample  questions 
one  could  find,  n  >  more  than  a  prima  facie  case 
could  be  made  against  the  testers  because  most 
of  the  important  tests  used  lor  competitive  selec- 
tion purposes  are  kepi  secret.  Even  it  the  simple 
questions  are  found  to  be  defective,  we  still  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether   they   fairly   reflect 


the  tests  themselves.  In  short,  there  is  at  present 
no  way  for  a  comprehensive  and  independent 
judgment  of  the  tests  to  be  made  in  the  public 
interest. 

One  solution  to  this  dilemma  could  be  the 
formation  of  a  completelv  independent  board  of 
eminent  educators  and  scholars  which  c  ould  'nave 
access  to  the  whole  range  ot  questions  produced 
by  the  testing  organizations.  Committee  mem- 
bers could  examine  the  actual  tests  and  the  sta- 
tistical evidence  concerning  them,  consult  with 
experts  and  their  critics,  and  torm  an  opinion 
as  to  the  real  worth  of  current  tests.  The  scope 
of  their  critique  should  extend  far  beyond  the 
technical  reviews  of  tests  now  published  in  the 
Menial  Measurements  Yearbooks.  The  commit- 
tee could  open  up  the  question  whether  the 
multiple-choice  format  is  really  suited  to  measur- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  ability  tested  today.  If 
they  found  the  tests  wanting,  they  might  recom- 
mend alternative  approaches  to  testing  to  supple- 
ment or  supplant  the  multiple-choice  method. 
And  they  could  consider  the  merits  of  the  rather 
hesitant  steps  already  being  taken  within  the 
testing  industry  to  augment  the  role  of  essay 
questions  in  certain  testing  programs. 

If,  however,  they  found  that  present  tests  are 
doing  a  generally  effective  job,  we  would  have  the 
assurance  that  this  was  a  conclusion  arrived  at 
not  merely  bv  the  test-makers  and  their  clients 
but  by  a  distinguished  independent  board  acting 
in  the  public  interest. 

AN     "AVERAGE''     QUESTION 

HO  W  will  the  testing  organizations  respond 
to  this  proposal?  Judging  from  their  past 
reactions  to  outside  criticism,  we  ma\  be  sure 
they  will  not  readily  accept  such  an  intrusion 
into  what  they  mistakenly  regard  as  their  do- 
main. However,  if  there  were  an  explicit  and 
convincing  public  demonstration  that  their  pres- 
ent methods  are  producing  dangerously  detective 
questions,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could 
honorably  and  responsibly  ignore  it  or  hamper 
an  independent  committee  of  inquiry. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  compiled  a  challenge 
to  the  testers  based  on  the  sample  questions  in 
two  booklets  put  out  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  board.  Their  tests  are.  of  course, 
among  the  best  known  and  most  important  used 
in  America  today,  and  they  are  made  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  leading  test-making  organiza- 
tion. Of  the  234  questions  in  these  two  booklets 
I  have  picked  twelve,  arbitrarily  limiting  myself 
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to  j  pei  iint  ol  the  supply,  Ml  the  questions 
in  the  booklets  had  originall)  appeared  in  Col 
lege  Inn. mic  examinations,  rhus  the)  have 
been  subje<  ted  not  onl)  to  the  rigorous  screening, 
pretesting,  .mil  statistical  analvsis  which  all  ex- 
amination questions  undergo,  bui  also  in  .1  fur- 
ther screening  which  qualified  them  to  serve  as 
illustrations  of  tin-  kind  ol  questions  to  be  cx- 
pected  on  these  tests. 

I  have  already  challenged  tin  merits  ol  two  ol 
these  questions  publicly,  one  in  an  appendix 
appearing  in  [acques  Barzun's  book,  The  House 
ol  In  tell  a  I .  tin.'  othei  in  an  article  in  the  Spi  in» 
1959  issue  ol  The  .lino iron  Scholar.  The  presi 
deni  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  replied 
officially  to  the  latter  in  the  Autumn  1959  issue 
of  The  American  Scholar,  but  instead  of  defend- 
ing or  discussing  the  question  itsell  he  gave  an 
almost  1  lassie  example  of  the  test-makers'  re- 
sponse to  criticism.  (It  was  here,  lor  instance, 
that  he  spoke  of  the  "hundreds  of  outstanding 
teachers"  who  have  helped  to  construct  the  tests.) 
He  made  no  defense  at  all  of  the  defective  ques- 
tion itsell.  One  could  wish  lor  a  more  responsive 
reply. 

I  have  space  here  to  present  two  more  ques- 
tions of  the  twelve  constituting  the  challenge. 
Since  the  two  that  have  already  appeared  were 
from  the  booklet  deseribing  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Tests,  I  shall  here  give  two  questions  from 
the  booklet  Science,  published  in  1954.  which 
describes  the  Science  Achievement  Tests.  They 
give  an  indication  of  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  measures  scientific  caliber.  The  questions 
are  quoted  with  permission  of  the  College  Board. 
I  am,  of  course,  prepared  to  exhibit  the  other 
eight  questions  selected  from  the  College  En- 
trance booklets;  but  space  does  not  permit  me  to 
include  them  here. 

Do  not  be  deterred  by  the  presence  of  un- 
familiar technical  terms.  The  defects  in  the  ques- 
tions are  so  striking  that  they  tower  above  the 
technical  background,  and  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  needed  in  order  to  understand  their  na- 
ture. If,  therefore,  some  of  the  terms  are  obscure, 
simply  ignore  them. 

Here  is  question  54  in  Science.  It  is  listed  as 
belonging  to  chemistry  and  its  degree  of  diffi- 
culty is  said  to  be  "average." 

54.  The  burning  of  gasoline  in  an  automobile 
cylinder  involves  all  of  the  following  except 

(A)  reduction 

(B)  decomposition 

(C)  an  exothermic  reaction 

(D)  oxidation 

(E)  conversion  of  matter  to  energy. 


The  average  chemistry  student  quickl)  pit  ks 
the  wanted  answer,  I  .  doubtless  arguing  that 
conversion  ol  mattei  into  energ)  refers  to  nu<  lear 

reactions  .mil  is  thus  inappropriate  lure. 

Bui  the  student  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
undeisi.mil.  even  il  only  in  an  elcmenlaiv  way, 
what  1  tin  -  is  ir.ilh  about  finds  himscll  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  He  knows  that  in  cer- 
tain nucleai  reactions  energy  is  released  through 
the  breaking  ol  nuclear  bonds.  He  knows  too 
that  in  the  burning  ol  gasoline  the  energ\  re- 
leased comes  from  tlie  dissociation  ol  chemical 
bonds,  that  these  chemical  bonds  contribute, 
however  minutely,  to  the  rest  mass  ol  the  sub- 
stances involved  in  the  reaction,  and  thai  the 
released  energy— all  of  it— comes  from  the  diminu- 
tion ol  ihis  rest  mass.  Thus  here,  just  as  in 
nuclear  reactions,  there  is  "conversion  ol  matter 
into  energy."  So  the  superior  student  correctly 
com  hides  that  none  ol  the  given  answers  is  (Di- 
rect. 

One  might  try  to  defend  the  question  In  sav- 
ing that  since  matter  is  a  form  of  energy,  answer 
E  is  tautological.  But.  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  wording  is  customary,  any  tautology 
would  make  E  a  fortiori  valid,  and  thus  unac- 
ceptable as  an  answer. 

a  "difficult''    question 

SO  MUCH  for  what  the  College  Board 
conceives  to  be  a  question  that  is  neither 
eas)  nor  difficult  but  average.  Here  is  a  question 
that  it  regards  as  "difficult."  It  is  question  65  and 
belongs  to  phvsics.  The  student  is  supposed  to 
select  the  statement  which  gives  the  correct 
scientific  cause. 

65.  Potassium  metal  loses  elections  when  slunk  by 
light  (the  photoelectric  effect)  more  readily  than 
lithium  metal  because 

(A)  the   potassium   atom  contains   more   pro- 
tons than  docs  that  of  lithium 

(B)  the  valence  electron  of  potassium    is   lar- 
ther  from   the   nucleus  than    is   that   ol    lithium 

(C)  potassium    occurs    above     lithium    in    the 
electrochemh  al  sei  ies 

(D)  the  potassium   atom   contains   more   elec- 
trons than  does  thai  of  lithium 

(E)  the  potassium  nucleus  is  larger  than  that 
of  lithium 

The  wanted  answer  is  B.  Let  us  accept  it  as 
a  factually  correct  answer  and  ask  whether  it 
is  the  best  answer.  We  shall  find  that  three  of 
tlu  other  possible  answers  are  not  only  factually 
correct  statements  in  themselves  but  could  be 
defended  as  more  satisfactory  answers  than   B. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  in   the  place  of  a   well- 
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prepared  and  inquiring  student  faced  with  an- 
swer B.  Yes,  he  may  say  to  himself,  the  sentence 
in  question  can  be  plausibly  completed  with  the 
statement  that  the  "valence  electron  of  potas- 
sium is  farther  from  the  nucleus  than  that  of 
lithium.''  But  he  then  sees  that  answer  D  ac- 
curately (if  ungrammatically)  states  the  reason 
why  this  is  so,  namely  that  "the  potassium  atom 
contains  more  electrons  than  does  that  of  lith- 
ium." Thus,  the  student  may  sensibly  conclude 
that  while  B  is  a  correct  answer,  D  is  a  correct 
answer  too.  And  D  is  a  more  profound  answer 
than  B. 

But  our  student  is  not  finished.  For  he  realizes 
that  the  reason  why  there  are  more  electrons  in 
the  potassium  atom  than  in  the  lithium  atom  is 
to  be  found  in  answer  A:  the  atom  of  potassium 
"contains  more  protons  than  does  that  of  lith- 
ium." Thus,  if  D  is  a  correct  answer,  so  is  A. 
And  A  cuts  deeper  than  D. 

Finally  he  hesitates  to  dismiss  E,  knowing  that 
the  nucleus  of  potassium  "is  larger  than  that  of 
lithium"  because  it  contains  more  neutrons  and 
protons.  Thus  if  A  is  a  correct  answer,  so  also 
is  E. 


TOO     CRUCIAL     FOR     TRUST 

IN  VIEW  of  the  above,  most  of  us  would 
agree  with  the  College  Board  that  the  question 
is  "difficult."  But  with  us  this  is  merely  a  matter 
of  opinion.  With  the  test  experts  it  is  an  objec- 
tive, scientific,  no-nonsense  fact  based  on  statis- 
tics. Of  course,  the  statistics  do  not  reveal  that 
the  wording  of  the  question  is  vague.  Nor  that, 
il  the  wanted  answer  is  a  correct  one,  so  are  three 
others.  Nor  that  the  examiners  have  chosen  the 
most  immediate  and  superficial  answer,  thus 
penalizing  the  candidates  with  more  probing 
minds,  as  they  so  often  do.  Can  we  be  complai cut 
when  we  know  that  such  questions  are  used  by 
so  many  of  our  colleges  to  assess  scientific  talent? 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  my  first  published  c  hal- 
lenges  of  two  sample  questions  from  the  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Test  elicited  no  public  defense  of 
the  questions  themselves  from  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Will  the  Board  now 
come  forward  and  defend  the  two  additional 
science  questions  I  haw  cited  above,  and  defend 
them  specifically?  Will  the  organizations  that 
produced  the  two  other  questions  quoted  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article  defend  those  questions— 
their  own  samples— a. id  defend  them  specifically? 
And  if  the  criticisms  I  have. made  remain  un- 
challenged, will  there  not  be  a  prima-facie  case 
for  a  full-scale  inquiry  into  the  whole  question 


Amid  the  Alien   Corn 
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HAIN  operator  Harold  Field  believes 
that  Iowans  can't  understand  English  as 
the  English  speak  it.  He  proposes  there- 
fore that  British  pictures  be  "dubbed" 
with  American  English. 

"The  British  pictures  might  as  well  be 
in  a  foreign  language— it's  s<>  difficult  for 
patrons  to  understand  what  the  charac- 
ters are  saying.  .  .  .  Years  ago  all  of 
Leslie  Howard's  fine  pictures  flopped  in 
these  Iowa  towns  because  few  could 
understand  what  Howard  was  saying," 
Field  told  the  Morning  Tribune. 

-Variety,  December  21.  1960 


of  testing  for  aptitude  and  ability?  If  an  out- 
standing organization  like  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  can,  after  twice  filtering  its  questions, 
tome  up  with  such  defective  specimens,  would 
there  not  seem  to  be  legitimate  cause  for  concern 
about  the  methods  and  products  of  other  test- 
making  organizations? 

Admittedly  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  the 
problem  of  testing.  That  is  why  the  committee 
I  advocated  earlier  should  include  creative  peo- 
ple of  commanding  intellectual  stature  who 
could  bring  fresh  vision  to  the  testing  situation, 
especially  as  it  affects  those  gifted  young  people 
whose  talents  do  not  conform  to  the  statistically 
based  norms  of  the  multiple-choice  testers.  Only 
a  minorit)  of  such  a  committee  should  consist  of 
test  psychologists  or  professional  test-makers. 
Perhaps  one  way  to  bring  such  a  group  into 
being  would  be  through  appointment— with  or 
without  foundation  help— "by  scholarly  organiza- 
tions oi  the  highest  repute— for  instance,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Modern 
Language  Association. 

It  would  be  premature  to  anticipate  the  con- 
clusions of  such  a  committee.  Certainly  there  is 
a  case  for  the  usefulness  of  multiple-choice  tests, 
properly  constructed,  in  a  limited  range  of  test- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  their  quality  can  be  much 
improved.  But  ii  it  is  decided  that  their  very 
Formal  makes  them  inappropriate  for  broader 
testing  purposes,  their  tight  grip  on  our  educa- 
tional system  should  be  broken.  Testing  in  this 
country  is  too  crucial  an  activity  to  be  accepted 
on  trust. 


Harper's  Magazine.  March  1961 
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A  reformed  theatrical  press  agent  recalls 

a  chapter  in  her  past  which  taught  her 

— among  other  things — that  even  a  Broadway 

columnist  can  miss  a  hit. 

IN  T  H  E  memoirs  of  both  Lawrence  Langner 
and  the  late  Theresa  Helburn,  co-producers 
at  the  Theatre  Guild  for  forty  years,  quite  a  lot 
of  space  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  a  certain 
Theatre  Guild  event.  Neither  account  reads  the 
way  I  remember  it  happening. 

It's  a  matter  of  viewpoint.  Terry  and  Lawrence 
ivere  the  Theatre  Guild;  the  rest  of  us  just 
worked  there.  To  say  that  we  saw  things  differ- 
ently from  the  way  Terry  and  Lawrence  saw 
them  is  only  to  point  out  that  Alice's  version  of 
the  Mad  Tea  Party  would  differ  considerably 
from  the  March  Hare's  or  the  Mad  Hatter's 
version. 

Let  us  go  back  to  December  1942,jo  the  morn- 
ing after  the  opening  of  a  ponderous  Theatre 
Guild  flop  called  "The  Russian  People." 

Despite  the  fact  that  we'd  waited  up  till 
4:00  a.m.  for  the  notices,  Joe— my  boss— and  I 
were  at  work  in  the  press  department  at 
10:00  a.m.  as  usual,  composing  ads  and  "pulling 


quotes"  that  would  fool  the  public  into  thinking 
the  show  was  a  hit.  (Joe  was  the  Theatre  Guild 
press  agent.    I  was  his  assistant.) 

Pulling  quotes  works  like  this.  Suppose  Atkin- 
son wrote:  "For  the  fourth  time  this  season  the 
Theatre  Guild  has  wasted  a  superb  production 
on  a  dull  and  empty  play."  You  pulled  out  the 
two  good  words  and  printed  at  the  top  of  your 
ad:  "  'Superb  Production!'— Atkinson;  Times." 
This  sort  of  thing  takes  practice,  but  we'd  had  a 
lot  of  practice.  Not  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
"The  Russian  People"— a  lugubrious  bore  about 
the  Nazis  and  the  Russian  front— was  the  Theatre 
Guild's  sixteenth  straight  flop.  Looming  up 
ahead,  according  to  the  brochure  we  had  sent  to 
Guild  subscribers  in  nineteen  cities  throughout 
the  country,  was  a  new  American  Folk  Opera. 
(Like  "Porgy  and  Bess,"  we  assured  everybody.) 
It  was  to  be  based  on  a  flop  the  Guild  had 
produced  back  around  1930;  and  it  was  to  have 
not  only  a  murder  committed  on-stage,  but  a 
bona-fide  operatic  ballet.  It  was  budgeted  at 
$100,000. 

The  rumor  that  readied  us  the  morning  after 
"The  Russian  People"  opened  put  an  end  to  our 
worries  about  where  the  money  was  coming  from 
to  produce  the  new  Folk  Opera.  Rumor  had  it 
that  after  sixteen  flops  the  Guild  was  bankrupt, 
that  Terry  and  Lawrence  were  selling  the  Guild 
Theatre  and  Building,  and  that  the  Theatre 
Guild  would  go  out  of  existence. 
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People  from  Casting  and  Production  and  the 
Executive  Offices  wandered  morosel)  up  to  the 
Press  Department  all  day  to  indulge  in  the  usual 
bitter  castigation  of  the  management.  (Our 
garret  was  ideal  for  this  since  it  was  the  one 
place  where  Terry  and  Lawrence  could  be 
counted  on  not  to  set  foot,  especially  in  Decem- 
ber. Like  all  top-floor  garrets,  ours  was  freezing 
cold.) 

This  would  not  be  happening,  everybody  said, 
if  the  two  Theatre  Guild  producers  weren't 
amateurs,  dilettantes,  and  raving,  staring  crazy. 
They'd  sell  season  tickets  all  over  the  country, 
so  the  talk  ran,  for  "Six  Forthcoming  Guild 
Productions"  when  they  had  only  four  plays 
under  option  and  disagreed  violently  about  three 
of  them.  And  then,  after  every  flop,  the  two  of 
them  would  embark  on  Economy  Drives  which 
consisted  in  cutting  the  number  of  towels  issued 
weekly  to  each  office  and  threatening  to  take  the 
water  cooler  out  of  the  Casting  Department  be- 
cause too  many  strangers  were  drinking  our 
water. 

And  so  on  and  on  and  on.  It  was  an  old  re- 
frain with  lots  and  lots  of  verses.  But  this  d.i\ 
the  lone  was  especially  bitter.  Not  just  because 
January  is  a  very  cold  month  to  be  thrown  out 
of  work  in,  but  because  nobody  was  anxious  to 
see  the  Theatre  Guild  close  down.  I'd  worked 
there  only  a  year  and  a  half,  through  eight  flops, 
but  most  of  the  others  could  remember  the  great 
days  of  the  Guild:  the  Shaw  openings,  the  Lunt 
openings,  the  five-hour  O'Neill  drama  which  the 
Guild  doorman  was  said  to  have  referred  to 
innocently  throughout  its  run  as  "Strange  Inter- 
course." 

foe  and  I  made  up  the  ads  in  a  thick  gloom. 
We  checked  the  second-night  press  list,  phoned 
in  the  house-seats,  and  sent  a  lavish  assortment 
of  balcony  tickets  to  the  USO.  Then  Joe  went 
downstairs  to  get  Lawrence's  oka)  on  the  ads. 
and  I  went  down  to  get  Tern's. 

She  was  in  her  office,  in  an  armchair,  having 
tea.  Terr)  was  about  four-feet-eleven,  with  white 
hair  rinsed  a  deep  cerulean  blue,  and  a  cheerful 
little  bulldog  face.  Reaching  for  the  acls  and 
reviews  in  my  hands,  she  said: 

"Well,  clear,  we  seem  to  be  having  a  run  of 
bad  luck!" 


Helene  Hanff  wrote  for  the  Hallmark  Hall  of 
Fame  for  three  years  and  for  Matinee  Theatre  for 
three  more.  She  first  came  to  \eu  )  ork  on  a  play- 
writing  fellowship,  after  her  college  da-\s  at  Temple 
University  in   Philadelphia. 


She  read  the  ads  carefully,  glancing  at  a  re- 
view now  and  then  to  check  a  quote  and  mur- 
muring: "I  don't  know  what  the  Bo\s  want!" 
Finally  she  said  thev  were  fine,  and  handed  them 
back  to  me.    As  I  reached  the  door,  she  said: 

"1  notice  Lawrence  was  first  on  the  program, 
dear.  That's  twice  in  a  row,  isn't  it?"  (If  the 
program  for  one  show  read  "Produced  by 
Lawrence  Langner  and  Theresa  Helburn."  the 
program  for  the  next  show  had  to  read.  "Pro- 
duced b\  Theresa  Helburn  and  Lawrence 
Langner.")  I  said  I  was  sure  Mr.  Langner  hadn't 
been  first  twice  in  a  row  because  Joe  was  always 
careful  to  rotate  and  always  had  me  check  the 
last  program  before  he  made  up  the  new  one. 

"All  right."  she  said  agreeabh.  "Just  remind 
him:   I'm  first  on   the  new  show." 

M\  gloom  evaporated.  "The  Russian  People" 
hadn't  been  the  one-flop-too-man\  after  all.  We 
were  going  to  do  another  one. 

We  read  about  it  a  few  days  later  in  one  of 
the  gossip  columns.  Joe  came  in  with  the  after- 
noon  papers  and  said   disconsolately: 

"Terry  scooped  her  own  Press  Department 
again." 

She  was  always  scooping  us.  She  would  never 
tell  us  anything  about  a  new  production  for  fear 
we'd  tell  somebody.  (In  the  theatre,  everything 
is  a  secret.)  Then  she'd  confide  it  to  some 
columnist.  Between  acts  of  "The  Russian  Peo- 
ple'' she  had  told  a  columnist— in  strictest  con- 
fidence—that the  composer  and  librettist  had 
finished  the  new  Theatre  Guild  operetta,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  called  "Away  We  Go."  She 
hadn't  told  him.  though,  what  we  were  going  to 
use  lor  money.  We  knew  the)  were  holding 
backers'  auditions  nightly  and  we  had  heard  they 
had  a  promise  of  $30,000  from  somebody.  But 
that's  all  I  heard  about  money  until  Black 
Friday  alter  the  show  opened  in  New  Haven. 

TH  E  new  year  set  in:  "The  Russian  People" 
closed:  and  the  management  plunged  on 
with  "Awa\  We  Go."  B\  the  end  of  January 
the  cast  was  set.  It  included  two  old  friends  from 
earlier  Theatre  Guild  Hops:  the  male  lead  went 
to  the  young  man  who  had  played  the  juvenile 
in  "Yesterday's  Magic":  and  the  role  of  the  sing- 
ing comedienne  went  to  the  ingenue  from  "Papa 
Is  All."  (She  had  never  sung  before,  and  both 
were  unknown,  of  course.)  The  leading  comic 
was  an  actor  vei  \  well  known  in  the  Yiddish 
Art  Theatre  but  he  hadn't  done  much  in  Eng- 
lish. The  ingenue  lead  went  to  a  young  lady  who 
had  appeared  on  Broadwa)  onl)  once  in  a  small 
part  but  who  had  sung  a  lot  of  operetta,  sum- 
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mers.  Add  an  Armenian  director  and  a  Russian 
ballerina,  and  our  new  American  Folk  Optra 
was  all  set. 

During  February,  actors  and  technicians 
drifted  into  our  office  with  Progress  Reports. 
This  was.  they  told  us.  the  damnedest  musical 
corned)  am  body  had  ever  thought  up  for  a 
sophisticated  Broadway  audience.  It  was  so  pure 
you  could  put  it  on  at  a  church  social.  It  opened 
with  a  middle-aged  farm  woman  sitting  on  a  bare 
stage  churning  butter,  and  from  then  on  it  got 
cleaner.  They  did  not  feel  a  lot  of  arty  dancing 
in  long  dresses  was  likely  to  improve  things 
much. 

The  purity  complained  of  was  obvious  on  the 
day  of  the  dress-parade.  As  the  girls  walked 
across  the  stage  in  their  bright,  period  farm 
costumes,  not  an  ankle  or  upper  arm  was  visible. 
I  don't  even  remember  seeing  a  neck.  As  I  went 
back  upstairs  to  the  Press  Department,  I  heard 
Lawrence  suggest  to  the  costumer  that  the  dresses 
might  be  cut  a  little  lower  here  and  there  with- 
out spoiling  the  authenticity. 

Joe  w^ent  up  to  New  Haven  early  in  March,  a 
few  days  before  the  opening.  He  was  very  wor- 
ried. Not  about  the  show.  Joe,  like  the  good 
press  agent  he  was,  believed  that  by  the  time 
"Away  We  Go"  opened  in  New  York  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  greatest  thing  since  "Hamlet." 
What  worried  him  was  that  some  drama  editor 
or  some  columnist's  secretary  like  Winchell's 
Rose  (she  must  have  had  a  last  name  but  I  never 
heard  her  called  anything  but  Winchell's  Rose) 
would  sneak  up  to  look  at  the  show  before  it  was 
Ready.  As  of  now,  Joe  did  not  feel  it  was  Ready. 

"Away  We  Go"  opened  in  New  Haven  to  mild 
but  approving  notices.  Pleasant,  pretty  musical, 
they  said.  Since  none  of  us  expected  any  dancing 
in  the  streets  over  this  epic,  the  reviews  cheered 
us.  But  about  midafternoon  that  day.  a  colum- 
nist phoned,  leaving  word  for  Joe  to  call  him  the 
minute  he  got  back  from  New  Haven.  It  was 
very  important.  He  didn't  sound  as  if  it  were 
anything  pleasant. 

Joe  got  back  on  Friday,  full  of  enthusiasm. 
The  show,  he  assured  us,  was  great.  It  had  a  few 
weak  spots  but  they  would  all  be  fixed  by  the 
Boston  opening.  A  few  wiseacres  had  come  up 
from  New  York  and  said  the  show  was  corn  and 
wouldn't  last  a  week  on  Broadway.  But  Terry 
and  Lawrence  were  not  worried,  Joe  said.  They 
knew  they  had  a  hit. 

Lois,  Joe's  secretary,  gave  him  the  columnist's 
message  and  Joe  returned  the  call.  He  listened 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  hung  up.  Then  he 
told  us  the  news.    According  to  the  columnist, 


Winchell's  Rose  had  gone  up  to  New  Haven, 
seen  the  show,  and  wired  Winchell  her  report. 
The  wire  read: 

NO  LIC.S         NO  JOKES         NO  CHANCE 

Winchell,  said  the  columnist,  had  shown  the 
wire  to  our  principal  backer,  who  was  at  this 
moment  rumored  to  be  pulling  his  $30,000  out 
of  the  show. 

Joe  called  New  Haven.  Terry  and  Lawrence 
had  heard  about  the  wire,  but  they  didn't  men- 
tion the  $30,000,  and  neither  did  he.  They 
merely  said  calmly  that  the  show  would  open  in 
Boston  on  schedule. 

A  few  days  later,  we  learned  they  had  sold  the 
Guild  Theatre  and  Guild  Building  to  a  radio 
network. 

The  Boston  notices  were  fair,  though  not 
nearly  as  good  as  Boston  had  given  some  of  our 
other  flops.  Joe  phoned  to  tell  us  the  whole 
second  act  had  been  thrown  out  and  everybody 
was  working  around  the  clock  on  the  new  second 
act.  With  a  new  second  act,  Joe  felt,  it  would 
really  be  a  great  show. 

FO  R  the  next  week,  Lois  and  I  were  busy 
mimeographing,  folding,  sealing,  stamping, 
and  mailing  10,000  press  releases  to  Guild  sub- 
scribers about  the  New  York  opening  of  "Away 
We  Go."  We  had  8,000  mimeographed  when  Joe 
came  back  from  Boston  and  told  us  we'd  have  to 
throw  them  all  away  and  start  over.  There  had 
been  a  title  change. 

Nobody,  it  seemed,  liked  the  title,  "Away  We 
Go."  The  composer  had  wanted  to  change  it  to 
"Yessirree,"  but  Joe  was  thankful  to  report  he'd 
been  talked  out  of  that.  The  title  finally  agreed 
on,  thanks  largely  to  Lawrence's  wife  who  came 
from  out  that  way,  was  "Oklahoma." 

It  sounds  fine  to  you;  you're  used  to  it.  But 
try  to  imagine  you're  working  in  a  theatre  and 
somebody  tells  you  your  new  musical  is  to  be 
called  New  Jersey.  Or  Maine.  To  us,  "Okla- 
homa" was  the  name  of  a  state. 

We  had  folded  several  hundred  new  releases 
when  the  call  came  through  from  Boston.  We 
heard  Joe  say,  "Yes,  Terry,"  and  then  he  looked 
at  us. 

"They  want,"  Joe  said  in  a  faraway  voice, 
"an  exclamation  point  after  'Oklahoma'." 

Which  is  how  it  happened  that  far,  far  into 
the  night  Lois  and  I,  bundled  in  our  winter 
coats,  sat  in  the  outer  office  putting  30,000  ex- 
clamation points  on  10,000  press  releases,  while 
Joe,  in  the  inner  office,  bundled  in  his  overcoat, 
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phoned  all  over  town,  hunting  down  and  waking 
up  various  printing  firms  and  sign  painters  in- 
volved in  the  change.  We  were  bundled  in  our 
coats  because  the  heat  had  been  turned  off  by 
an  economy-minded  management  now  happily 
engaged  in  spending  several  thousand  dollars  to 
alter  house-boards,  playbills,  posters,  ads,  and 
souvenir  booklets— to  put  an  exclamation  point 
after  "Oklahoma." 

"Oklahoma!"  was  to  open  on  March  31.  We 
were  not  sold  out  on  opening  night,  Guild  sub- 
scribers having  dwindled  to  a  handful  after  six- 
teen flops.  And  when  I  woke  that  morning  (with 
a  cold)  it  was  snowing.  That  evening,  bv  the 
time  I  had  fought  my  way  home  through  the 
sleet,  my  guilt  about  not  going  to  the  opening 
had  given  way  to  self-preservation.  I  had  dinner 
and  went  to  bed.  In  bed  I  reached  for  the  wet 
newspaper  I'd  brought  home,  and  turned  to  the 
theatre  page.  Our  big  opening  night  ad  leaped 
out  at  me:   "OKLAHOMA!" 


Slowly— surely— with  that  foggy,  open-mouthed 
bewilderment  you  were  bound  to  feel  sooner  or 
later  it  you  worked  at  the  Theatre  Guild  long 
enough— I  saw  that  Terrv  and  Lawrence  were 
right.  About  the  exclamation  point.  I  did  not 
allow  myself  to  speculate  on  the  insane  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  also  be  right  about  such 
brain  waves  as  an  operatic  ballet  instead  of  a 
chorus  line— a  clean,  cornfed  musical  with  no 
legs  and  no  jokes— and  a  cast  full  of  people  like 
Alfred  Drake  and  Celeste  Holm  and  Bambi 
Lynn  and  Joan  McCracken  and  Diana  Adams 
that  nobodv  had  ever  heard  of. 

I  switched  off  the  bed  lamp,  thinking  how 
typical  it  was  of  the  Guild  that  the  notices 
would  be  coming  out  on  April  Fool's  Day,  and 
as  I  drifted  off  to  sleep  I  said  a  silent  good  luck 
to  Alfred  Drake,  the  juvenile  from  "Yesterday's 
Magic."  who  was  at  that  precise  moment  walking 
out  on  the  stage  of  the  St.  James  Theatre  singing, 
"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  morning!" 


Mr.   U pton-Sinclair-Leuis 


Mr.  James  A.  Michener  has  told  about  his 
adventures  in  being  hailed  as  the  author  of 
other  men's  best-sellers.  (See  "My  Other  Books," 
Harper's,  January  1961.)  I  am  moved  to  tell  the 
story  of  my  experiences  as  the  elder  member  of  a 
literary  double  that  lived  for  half  a  century.  I  am 
the  survivor.  Wherever  the  other  may  be.  he  won't 
mind  my  telling. 

The  story  began  in  the  autumn  of  1906.  I  had 
written  a  novel  called  The  Jungle  and  made  a  lot 
of  money.  I  was  living  with  a  wife  and  baby  on  a 
remote  farm,  very  lonely.  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  "home  colony."  a  co-operative  enterprise:  and 
presently  I  bought  a  former  boarding-school  build- 
ing across  the  Hudson  from  New  York,  and  in- 
stalled a  dozen  writers,  professors,  and  other  for- 
ward-looking souls.  Among  them  were  two  students 
who  were  bored  at  Vale  and  thought  we  would  be 
more  fun.  Harry  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Allan  Upde- 
graff  were  their  names;  the  former  took  charge  of 
our  furnace  and  the  latter  of  our  stable. 

There  was  no  mix-up  there,  for  Harry  was  called 
"Hal,"  a  name  which  he  soon  dropped.  Updegraff 
was  called  "Up,"  and  I  was  called  "Uppie."  Hal 
courted  my  secretarv  and  Up  married  her.  All 
three  of  them  became  writers— Edith  Summers 
wrote  a  fine  novel  called  Weeds,  and  "Up"  pub- 
lished much  fiction  and  poetry.   The  mix-up  began 


years  later  when  Sinclair  Lewis  published  a  novel 
called  Main  Street  and  it  became  a  best-seller. 
From  that  time  on  I  would  get  letters  meant  for 
him.  and  he  would  get  letters  meant  for  me.  It 
happened  dozens  of  times:  he  traveled  a  good  deal 
and  I  forwarded  his  letters  in  care  of  his  publisher. 

\s  lor  me.  I  was  "Mr.  Lewis."  over  and  over. 
In  1935.  just  after  my  "EPIC"  campaign  for  the 
governorship  of  California.  I  took  two  trips  across 
the  continent,  motoring  and  lecturing.  In  a  Middle 
Western  city  (I  think  it  was  St.  Louis1)  there  was 
a  large  hall,  well  filled,  and  a  gentleman  to  in- 
troduce me— an  eminent  astronomer.  I  was  told. 
He  made  a  most  gracious  speech  and  concluded: 
"And  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis."  The 
audience  laughed  merrily,  of  course;  and  the  poor 
man's  son   ran  to  him  and  set  him  straight. 

I  don't  think  the  Nobel  Prize  committee  in 
Sweden  got  us  mixed  up:  but  Hal  went  over  there 
and  told  them  they  might  have  awarded  the  prize 
to  me— which  was  surely  as  generous  an  action  as 
one  writer  ever  committed  to  another.  We  corres- 
ponded up  to  his  ciul.  a  pitifully  sad  one.  But 
don't  think  that  Sinclair  Lewis  is  dead  in  my  life. 
I  didn't  have  to  tell  my  post  office  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  was  meant  for  me;  I  found  it  in 
my  box.  And  only  yesterday  a  groceryman  said 
to  me:  "I  got  that  box  of  persimmons.  Mr.  Lewis." 

—Upton  Sinclair 


Harper's  Magazine,  March  1961 


JOHN   GUNTHER 


WRITING  THE 

"INSIDE"  BOOKS 

Part  1:  "Exhilarated,  Worn  Out,  Desperate,  and  Wildly  Happy'' 


One  of  the  world's  best — and  best  known — 

journalists  tells  what  he  has  learned  about 

his  trade  in  twenty-jive  years 

of  back-breaking  work  and  travel. 

IT  S  E  E  M  S  a  long  time  ago  and  thinking  of 
it  mako  me  feci  somewhat  old,  but  I  wrote 
Inside  Europe  in  1935  and  it  was  first  published 
in  February  19.%,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  The  calendar  says  this;  I'm 
not  sure  I  reall)  believe  it.  Once  Emil  Ludwig, 
the  German  biographer,  told  me  that  the  years 
between  thirty-five  and  sixty  go  like  a  flash,  and 
although  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  this 
when   he  said   it,   I   know   now   that   it   is   true. 

A  good  many  people  have  at  one  time  or  other 
asked1  me  how  I  came  to  write  the  Inside  books 
—how  I  planned  the  trips,  worked  out  the 
logistics,  assembled  the  material,  and  did  the 
actual  writing.  Once,  a  few  days  after  Inside 
U.  S.  A.  was  published  in  1947,  all  505,000  words 
of  it,  Gardner  Cowles  of  Look  asked  me  how 
much  of  a  "staff"  I  had.  Then  the  late  Albert 
D.  Lasker  asked  the  same  question.  I  was  aston- 
ished, and  replied  of  course  that  I  had  no  staff 
at  all.  I  have  always  done  my  own  leg  work, 
and  have  never  employed  a  researcher,  although 
many  people  have  helped  me  with  research.  All 
the  Inside  books  are  one-man  jobs.  I  even  do 
all  the  brutal,  dirty  business  of  last-ditch  check- 
ing myself,  which  may  be  one  reason  why  I  some- 
times feel  my  age. 

First  let  me  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  each 
book.  Then  I  will  go  into  details  of  technique 
in  a  second  article.    I  don't  want  to  sound  pre- 


tentious, but  I  suppose  I  should  mention  at  the 
outset  that  the  Inside  books  are  all  still  in  print 
and  still  sell  steadily,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  that  much  of  the  material  they  include 
is,  of  course,  dated,  and  three  of  the  six  go 
back  twenty  years  or  more.  They  have  been 
translated  as  books  into  a  total  of  twenty-nine 
languages;  their  impact  has  been  substantial, 
and  in  a  peculiar  way,  although  nobody  could 
know  their  imperfections  better  than  I,  they 
have  become  standard  works. 

Each  Inside  book  was  a  scramble  against 
time— in  several  cases  against  harassing  circum- 
stances as  well— and  each  was  the  product  of 
somewhat  disorderly  procedures,  journalism, 
like  history,  is  certainly  not  an  exact  science. 

The  origins  of  Inside  Europe  are  the  following. 
In  the  early  1930s  I  was  Vienna  correspondent  of 
that  admirable  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs.  Before  this,  as  a  junior  staff  member,  I 
had  been  a  swing  man  for  the  News  everywhere 
on  the  Continent,  and  had  picked  up  dust  from 
almost  every  European  country.  Central  Europe 
and  the  Balkans  then  became  my  own  back  yard, 
and,  in  addition  to  work  for  the  News,  I  did  a 
good  deal  of  writing  about  this  picturesque  field 
for  various  periodicals—  Va nity  Fair,  The  Nation, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  even  Foreign  A  (fairs. 

I  stayed  in  Vienna  until  1935.  It  is  something 
extraordinary  to  relate,  but  I  performed  the 
miracle  of  not  learning  enough  German  to  be 
able  to  speak  a  decent  sentence  after  almost  five 
years  of  residence  in  a  German-speaking  country. 
Nor  did  I  ever  learn  proper  French.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  for  this,  but  the  bent  of  my  mind 
lay  elsewhere. 

In     1931     appeared     Washington     Merry-Go- 
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Round,  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  Allen.  It 
was  a  sensational  success,  and  several  publishers 
got  the  idea  of  commissioning  a  similar  book  on 
Europe.  Out  of  the  blue  one  day  I  got  a  letter 
from  Long  and  Smith,  a  house  now  defunct,  invit- 
ing me  to  contribute  to  an  anonymous  book  on 
Europe  to  be  called  Not  to  be  Repeated,  on  the 
Merry-Go-Round  model.  Somebody  was  to  do 
France,  somebody  England,  and  so  on.  and  I 
was  asked  to  write  Austria  and  the  Balkans.  The 
cash  advance  offered  was  small,  but  I  was  hard 
up:  besides  the  idea  was  enticing,  and  I  accepted. 
I  wrote  five  chapters  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
and  in  due  course  the  book  was  published.  In- 
stantly it  died  the  death.  I  don't  know  anybody 
who  ever  heard  of  it. 

Meantime  Cass  Canfield  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
had  an  idea  for  the  same  kind  of  book,  but  on  a 
more  serious  level.  So  did  Frances  Gunther.  She 
was  very  much  part  of  this  whole  process.  Can- 
field,  who  became  my  staff  of  life  for  twenty-five 
years,  asked  me  to  do  the  job  for  him,  tackling 
the  whole  Continent.  I  replied  that  I  didn't 
know  enough,  and  that  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  did  and  who  could  write  it  was  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  H.  R.  Knicker- 
bocker. Canfield  approached  Knickerbocker  who 
replied  that  he  did  not  want  to  do  it  and  that 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  could  was  none 
other  than  Gunther.   So  Cass  came  back  to  me. 

But  I  continued  to  sa\  No.  In  those  days  I 
wis  more  interested  in  fiction  than  in  politics 
and  my  dreams  were  tied  up  in  a  long  novel 
about  Vienna  I  hoped  to  write.  In  the  autumn 
of  1931  I  returned  home  on  leave,  and  met 
Canfield  in  New  York— also  Bernice  Baumgarten 
of  Brandt  &  Brandt,  my  agents.  I  persisted  in 
saying  No  to  the  project  and  finally  Miss  Baum- 
garten asked  me  what,  if  any,  financial  advance 
would  induce  me  to  change  my  mind.  To  cut 
the  whole  matter  off  I  named  the  largest  sum  I 
had  heard  of— 55,000.  To  my  consternation, 
Miss  Baumgarten  said  tliat  she  could  gel  this, 
and  she  approached  Canfield.  Five  thousand 
dollars  was  a  great  deal  of  monex  in  those  days, 
as  it  still  is,  but  in  the  end  the  sum  was  made  up. 
Harper's  itself  agreed  to  contribute  $3,000,  Ham- 
ish  Hamilton  (who  had  rccenth  started  publish- 
ing in  London)  51,000,  and  Harpo's  Magazine 


John  Gunther's  latest  hook,  also  a  best-seller, 

is  a  biography  of  Albert  Lasker:  "Taken  at  the 
Flood."  Resides  the  "Inside"  books,  he  has  written 
fiction  and  a  memoir  of  his  son.  "Death  lie  Wot 
Proud."  His  next  book,  to  be  published  this  spring, 
ivill  be  "Inside  Europe  Today." 


SI. 000.  in  pavment  for  three  articles  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  book. 

But  I  still  could  not  quite  nerve  myself  to 
agree  to  the  project.  It  is  my  curse,  or  blessing, 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  take  myself  alto- 
gether seriously  as  a  writer.  So  I  continued  to 
defy  all  attempts  to  make  me  put  my  name  to  an 
actual  contract,  and  on  the  day  that  I  was  to  sail 
back  to  my  Vienna  post,  early  in  1935.  Canfield 
marched  into  the  Hotel  Chatham,  where  I  was 
staying,  before  I  was  out  of  bed.  and  announced 
that  he  would  sit  in  the  room  all  dav  if  neces- 
sary, so  that  I  would  miss  the  boat,  if  I  did  not 
sign  up.    Finally  I  agreed. 

THE     SEARCH     FOR     A     TITLE 

BACK  in  Vienna,  I  got  to  work.  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate much  difficulty.  I  wrote  the  Ru- 
manian chapter  first.  It  went  like  a  dream.  I  was 
basking  in  the  relative  contentment,  even  torpor, 
of  Vienna;  my  News  job  did  not,  to  be  frank,  take 
a  full  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Then,  in  April 
1935,  I  was  suddenly  transferred  from  Vienna  to 
London.  This  was.  needless  to  say.  a  long  jump; 
Vienna  was  small-time;  London  was  big.  1  had 
to  establish  relationships,  since  these  are  the 
basis  of  journalism.  Largeh.  in  those  days, 
journalism  was  a  process  of  reciprocal  barter  be- 
tween friends.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  most  im- 
portant bureau  the  News  had  in  Europe,  and  I 
was  single-handed.  Moreover,  crisis  followed  crisis 
that  agitated  year;  news  poured  out:  we  had 
everything  to  deal  with  from  the  Ethiopian  war 
to  a  general  election.  This  was  no  longer  Vienna; 
I  had  to  work  at  my  job  six  days  a  week,  eight 
or  ten  hours  a  day. 

Hence  the  book,  to  which  I  was  now  irrevo- 
cabh  c  ommitted,  had  to  be  written  in  what  might 
euphemistically  be  called  spare  time— also  in  a 
hurry:  the  material  was  highly  perishable.  Night 
after  night  and  all  day  on  Sundays,  I  trudged 
from  our  flat  on  Gower  Street  to  the  News  office 
in  Bush  House,  crushed  by  pressure,  exhilarated, 
worn  out.  desperate,  and.  of  course,  wildly  happy. 
Looking  back  today.  I  still  don't  quite  know  how 
I  managed  to  do  a  moderately  acceptable  job  as 
a  news  correspondent  during  the  day  with 
enough  energy  for  a  book  at  night,  but,  after  all, 
I  was  only  thirty-three. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  do  a  conscientious  book 
1  had  to  freshen  up  on  Europe  as  a  whole.  From 
Vienna  that  would  have  been  easy;  I  could  al- 
ways contrive  weekend  trips  to  any  place  within 
reason.  But  London  kept  me  nailed  to  a  desk. 
Luckily    I    had    a    vacation    due— three   precious 


John  Gunther  in  1941.    Photograph  by  George  Piatt  Lynes. 


Weeks.  So  (it  sounds  like  idiocy  now)  I  contrived 
to  visit  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Mos- 
cow in  those  three  weeks. 

Then  too,  Friends  helped  me,  Knickerbocker 
most  of  all.  Jay  Allen  gave  me  memoranda  on 
Spain.  Ralph  Forte  on  Italy,  Morris  Gilbert  on 
France.  M.  W.  Fodor  on  the  Balkans.  At  one 
lunch  in  London  the  late  Stephen  Litauer,  the 
best-known  Polish  journalist  of  the  day,  almost 
literally  talked  my  Pilsudski  chapter  to  me  in 
three  hours.  But  the  conception  and  design  of 
the  hook  were  in\  own.  and  did  not  vary  much 
from  the  structure  1  worked  out  for  it  at  the 
beginning— namely  that  I  would  peg  my  material 
to  certain  important  personalities,  hanging  po- 
litical background  on  them.  Also  from  the  very 
beginning  I  wanted  to  stress  what  really  made 
power  in  each  country— who  or  what  ran  it. 
Then  the  design  grew  with  the  writing.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  that  I  got  the  idea  of  starting 
with  Germain    and  ending  with   Russia   until   I 


was    half   done.     How   glad    I    am    now    that    I 
grabbed  onto  Hitler  and  made  him  the  lead! 

Somehow— I  still  don't  know  how— I  finished 
the  actual  writing  in  seven  months,  and  copies 
of  the  manuscript  went  to  New  York  and  to 
Hamish  Hamilton,  my  London  publisher.  There 
had  to  be  revisions  until  the  extreme  last  mo- 
ment, because  above  all  we  wanted  the  book  to 
be  up-to-date.  My  memory  is  that  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  resigned  from  the  British  government 
(and  was  replaced  In  Mr.  Eden)  between  gal  lev 
proofs  and  page  proofs,  and  other  events  which 
demanded  inclusion  occurred  actually  after  page 
proofs  had  been  closed.  Well,  we  opened  them 
again.  Also  Hamilton  had  the  script  read  for 
libel  by  three  differenl  lawyers,  none  of  whom 
knew  that  the  others  were  also  checking  it.  At 
the  end  I  myself  correlated  tediously  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  copies  ol  the  manuscript,  making 
what  seemed  to  be  millions  of  corrections.  It 
was  a  wonderful  mad  rush  and  both  Harper's 
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and  Hamilton  performed  mechanical  prodigies 
in  manufacturing  the  book  promptly  We  dosed 
proofs  finally  just  before  Christmas  and  yet  the 
book  was  out  in  both  England  and  America  in 
February  1 036.  Of  course  since  that  date  it  has 
been  revised,  reset,  and  republished  many  times. 
l'.\  accident  I  invented  what  has  subsequently 
become  known  as  "book  journalism." 

Until  almost  the  last  moment,  we  had  no 
title.  Rather,  we  had  twenty  titles.  These 
ranged  from  "The  New  Europe"  to  "The 
Age  of  the  Dictators."  I  think  that,  as  the  last 
chapter  was  being  written,  the  book  was  called 
"Men  Over  Europe"— or  something  even  more 
unsatisfactory.  The  question  of  title  tortured 
me.  I  was  obsessed.  In  November  I  had  to  take 
time  out  to  cover  the  British  election,  which 
necessitated  a  good  deal  of  travel.  On  a  miserable 
cold  day  I  found  myself  in  Ebbw  Vale  in  the 
Welsh  coal  fields,  having  tea  with  the  late 
Aneurin  Bevan.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
my  book. 

When  I  boarded  the  train  for  London,  a  cold 
gray  drizzle  misted  the  windows,  and  I  kept  sav- 
ing to  myself  in  the  restaurant  car  while  eating 
mutton  dripping  with  icv  fat.  "I  must  find  a 
title,  I  must  find  a  title!"  Calmly  I  sought  to 
reason  the  matter  out.  What  was  my  book 
about?  It  was  about  Europe.  What  kind  of  a 
view  of  Europe  did  it  give?  Well,  it  tried  to 
tell  the  true  story  of  the  dictators  who  were 
threatening  our  lives  and  institutions,  from  an 
intimate  point  of  view— an  inside  view.  Suddenly 
I  had  it.  An  Insider's  Europe  .  .  .  Looking  at 
Europe  from  the  Inside  .  .  .  Inside  Europe!  I 
was  terrified  that  I  might  forget  this  before  reach- 
ing London  and  I  scribbled  the  words  in  the 
margin  of  a  copy  of  the  London  Times.  I  reached 
London,  railed  Hamilton,  and  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement  tried  him  out  with  "Inside  Europe." 
He  liked  it  instantly  and  cabled  Canfield.  who 
liked  it  too.    So  our  book  had  a  name  at  last. 

Heaven  knows  I  didn't  invent  the  word  "in- 
side" and  it  had  already  been  used  a  couple  of 
times  in  novel  titles,  like  Inside  the  Cup.  Later 
I  learned  that  Variety,  a  magazine  which  I  am 
not  sure  1  had  ever  seen  as  of  that  day,  ran  a 
column  called  "Inside  Stuff."  But  this  wasn't 
my  field  and  for  years  I  held  comfortably  to  the 
view  that  the  word  "inside"  had  never  been  used 
before  as  I  was  using  it.  Then  a  decade  later  I 
found  out,  to  my  astonishment,  that  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  had  written  a  report  on  Germain 
during  World  War  I  called  Inside  the  German 
Empire.  Even  so,  it  can  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
"inside"   title,  as  made  popular  b\    me,  was  my 


own  creation.  Of  course  I  am  so  sick  ol  it  now 
that  I  writhe  when  I  hear  it,  but  it  has  rendered 
me  stout  service.  Other  writers  have  imitated  it 
hundreds  of  times— thousands.  There  are  at  least 
twenty  books  called  "inside"  or  "outside"  some- 
thing or  other,  as  well  as  magazine  articles 
literally  without  number.  Examples  run  from 
"Inside  the  Garden  of  Eden"  to  "Inside  Joe 
Di  Maggio's  Batting"  and  "Inside  Outer  Space." 

Actually,  the  "inside"  title  was  truly  applicable 
to  only  one  of  my  books,  the  first  one.  Inside 
Fii rope.  After  that  I  was  not  so  much  inside 
looking  out  as  outside  looking  in.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  I  dislike  the  title  nowadays  is  that, 
as  used  by  most  other  writers,  it  connotes  vul- 
garity and  sensationalism,  which  I  have  always 
sought  to  avoid,  although  I  like  gossip  as  much 
as  the  next  man.  However,  to  repeat,  the  title 
has  been  of  enormous  aid  to  me,  because  it  has 
given  me  an  identification,  a  kind  of  trademark, 
so  that  my  series  of  books  seems  to  have  a  struc- 
tural unity,  and  besides  it  has  saved  me  from  the 
considerable  nuisance  of  finding  a  new  title  for 
each  new  work. 

I  suppose  1  should  add  a  word  about  the  jokes. 
Such  appalling  jokes!  Few  weeks  go  by,  even 
now,  when  I  am  not  asked  by  somebody  when 
more  of  my  insides  are  coming  out  or  when  I 
am  going  to  write  "Inside  Gunther."  Arriving  in 
a  city.  I  have  heard  the  arch  phrase,  "Ah.  you  are 
inside  Buffalo  now,"  or.  "Now  you  can  write  an 
article  about  being  inside  the  Hotel  Flamingo," 
at  least  ten  thousand  times. 


QUITTING     A     GOOD     JOB 

NEXT  came  Inside  Asia.  This  derived 
from  a  process  slightly  tidier  and  more 
systematic.  For  Inside  Europe  I  had  had  twelve 
years  ol  residence  in  Europe  to  draw  upon,  but  I 
had  never  been  hi  Asia  at  all  except  briefly  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  consequently  I  had  to  plan 
and  execute  a  journey  deliberately  taken  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  information  and.  out  of 
direct  experience,  writing  a  report.  My  aim  was 
to  see  even  country  in  Asia.  I  fell  short  by  two 
or  three.  This  procedure— an  extensive  trip  so 
that  I  could  inspect  at  first  hand  what  I  wanted 
to  write  about— has  been  basic  to  my  technique 
ever  since.  Not  that  there  is  anything  excep- 
tional about  this,  excepi  that  it  requires  a 
copious  investment  in  time,  energy,  and  space.) 
Obviously  Inside  Europe  had.  without  intent, 
created  a  pattern  which  could  be  followed  by 
books  on  other  continents— though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  at  the  time  my  thinking  had  crystal- 
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lized  into  a  definite  program,  that  of  charting 

the  whole  ol  the  known  political  world  continent 
l>\  continent.  The  germ  [or  Asia  m.i\  have  come 
from  in\  seven-year-old  son.  [ohnny,  who.  after 
Inside  Europe,  suggested  one  da)  thai  1  should 
do  "Inside  the  North  Pole."  Years  latei  my 
Friend  Clifton  Fadiman  asked  what  1  would  do 
when  I  l.m  out  ol  continents,  .mil  then  gave  his 
own  i|ni(k  answer,  "Tr\  incontinence." 

1  quit  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  September 
1936.  1  did  not  have  $2,000  in  the  world.  To 
quit  .i  good  job  was  .i  gamble.  Hut  most  ol  the 
good  luc  k  I  have  had  in  m\  professional  life  has 
come  from  quitting  jobs.  Then  in  October  1937, 
accompanied  h\  Frances  Gunther,  1  sit  out  for 
\si.i.  Original!)  the  hook  was  to  be  (ailed  Inside 
Orient.  The  trip  took  until  the  summer  of  1938 
—about  ten  months.  I  wrote  the  hook,  which 
i  mis  to  about  250. 000  words,  in  Westport,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  City  between  September 
1938  and  April  1939.  Actually  the  net  writing 
time  was  onh  about  five  months.  1  still  do  not 
believe  that  this  c  an  be  so;  but  it  was.  The  differ- 
ence between  gross  time  and  net  time  is  ac- 
counted for  by  interruptions.  I  had  to  take  time 
out  to  do  several  revisions  of  Inside  Europe,  for 
a  lei  tine  tour,  and  to  write  magazine  articles 
with  which  I  earned  my  keep. 

Here  I  must  pause  to  explain  something.  A 
nip  around  the  world  costs  money.  In  those 
days  1  never  had  a  cent  of  expense-account 
mom  \  from  publishers  or  magazines,  although 
Harper's  and  Hamilton  always  gave  me  a  gener- 
ous advance  on  royalties.  But  this  was,  as  a 
rule,  mostlv  spent  before  I  left  my  doorstep,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  while  a  writer  is  away 
on  a  long  trip,  the  normal  expenditures  of  a 
family  go  on,  and  money  has  to  be  allotted  in 
advance  for  rent,  insurance,  and  the  like.  Also 
initial   transportation  expenses  are  considerahle. 

My  own  way  out  of  this  vexing  dilemma  was 
to  do  magazine  articles  as  I  went  along— an 
onerous  procedure.  At  a  time  when  every  atom 
of  energy  should  be  devoted  to  taking  in,  I  had 
to  give  out;  the  process  is  like  having  to  put  on 
the  brakes  while  driving  uphill.  It  takes  precious 
time  from  the  primary  purpose  of  the  trip,  which 
is  to  obtain  information.  I  still  remember  with 
acute  anguish  days  I  have  had  to  spend  grinding 
out  articles  when  I  should  have  been  submerging 
myself  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  town;  I  lost  a  week 
or  more  in  India  writing  about  Palestine  and 
the  Middle  East;  I  lost  a  week  in  Hong  Kong 
writing  about  Malaya  and  Indonesia. 

To  an  extent  this  writing  of  articles,  though 
tedious,  had  a  compensating  feature,  in  that  I 


Coming  in    May  in  Harper  s 
a  Special  Supplement  on 

THE    RUSSIAN    MOOD 

"Let  us  begin  anew  .  .  .  push  hack  the 
jungles  of  suspi<ion   .  .  ." 

— John  F.  Kennedy's  Inaugural  Address 

Are  the  Russians  also  eager  to  make  a 
new  beginning? 

How  do  the  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
Soviet  citizen  differ  from  the  views  of  the 
Kremlin? 

What  do  they  think  about  their  own 
lives,  their  place  in  the  world — and  their 
own  rulers? 

In  this  special  supplement.  Westerners 
— who  speak  the  Russian  language  and 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
— will  present  fresh,  personal,  first-hand 
reports  on  the  mood  of  the  Soviet  people 
today. 


had  a  backlog  of  material  already  written  when 
it  came  time  to  do  the  book.  But  it  is  my  ex- 
perience that  any  journalism  done  during  a  trip 
has  to  be  completely  rewritten  for  book  purposes. 
No  book  that  is  simply  a  compilation  of  news- 
paper or  magazine  articles  ever  turns  out  to  be  a 
good  book.  This  is  a  law.  Magazine  writing  and 
book  writing  are  totally  different  things.  Tone 
in  a  book  should  be  altogether  different.  Even 
paragraphing  and  sentence  structure  should  be 
different.  Take  one  small  point.  In  a  newspaper 
story  the  lead,  or  main  point,  belongs  on  top;  in 
a  chapter  of  a  book  it  will  usually  be  more 
effective  at  the  end. 

Inside  Asia  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long, 
fruitful  association  with  Reader's  Digest.  As 
soon  as  I  had  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
late  Carl  Brandt,  my  agent,  sent  me  out  to 
Pleasantville  to  see  DeWitt  and  Lila  Wallace. 
They  agreed  to  pick  up  the  chief  personality 
chapters— on  the  Shah  of  Iran,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  so  on.    This  helped 
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mightily  to  solve  the  financial  problem.  At  the 
same  time  it  meant  double  work.  I  had  to  write 
all  the  personality  chapters  first  without  regard 
to  the  body  of  the  book  into  which  they  would 
fit  later.  Hence,  I  found  myself  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Nehru,  say, 
long  before  I  could  tackle  India  as  a  whole; 
then,  when  it  came  time  to  do  India,  I  was  likely 
to  find  that  Mr.  Nehru  had  to  be  rewritten. 

But  the  work  went  swiftly,  if  only  because  I 
was  so  passionately  interested  in  it,  and  Inside 
Asia  was  published  in  June  1939.  We  did  the 
trip  from  west  to  east,  starting  with  Palestine, 
but  I  wrote  the  book  from  east  to  west,  starting 
with  Japan.   Clearly,  Japan  was  the  "story." 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article  that  I  have 
never  had  a  staff  or  even  a  researcher.  However, 
during  the  Asia  trip,  I  did  in  three  or  four  cities 
ask  local  newspaper  men  to  dig  out  brief  who's 
who  material  for  me,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
time  or  the  facilities  to  do  so  myself.  Rut  the 
whole  of  this  did  not  run  to  more  than  a  sheaf 
of  pages,  and  most  of  it  I  never  used.  This  was 
not  because  I  did  not  trust  it,  but  because  I  felt 
uncomfortable  about  research  that  I  had  not 
done  myself.  Similarly  I  bought  odd  bits  of  in- 
formation when  I  went  to  Latin  America,  but 
made  small  use  of  it;  since  that  time  I  have  never 
used  any  outside  research  at  all,  though  I  am 
quite  capable  of  yelling  to  my  secretary.  "For 
God's  sake,   look   up  the   population   of   Iowa!" 

The  first-person  pronoun  seldom  appears  in 
Inside  Europe  and  Inside  Asia.  I  was  trying  to 
lean  over  backwards  to  do  objective  reports.  I 
remember,  when  I  returned  to  New  York  from 
the  Asia  trip,  telling  a  friend  about  a  remarkable 
flight  I  had  had  over  the  Khvber  Pass,  standing 
up  in  the  open  cockpit  of  a  fighter  plane.  I  am 
the  least  adventurous  of  human  beings  but  this 
was  undeniably  an  adventure,  if  small.  My  friend 
said  what  a  lively  section  it  would  make  in  the 
book.  I  said  that  I  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  using  it,  and  did  not  do  so.  I  felt  that  it  had 
no  place  in  a  political  book.  I  even  tried  to  keep 
myself  out  of  the  personality  chapters  and  seldom 
stressed  the  fact  that  I  myself  had  interviewed 
most  of  the  major  characters.  This  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  accepted  journalistic  formula 
of  the  day  in  which  the  interviewer  usually 
started  out  with  such  a  sentence  as.  "In  an 
exclusive  interview  today  Mr.  So-and-So  told 
me  .  .  .  ,"  etc.  eh .  In  my  chapter  on  Chiang 
Kai-shek  I  scarcely  even  mention  that  I  saw  him 
in  remarkable  circumstances,  and  that  he  had 
seen  no  other  journalist  for  years.  My  attitude 
about  all  this  has  changed  to  a  certain  extent 


today,  and  in  books  from  Inside  Africa  on  I  have 
used  the  nast\  little  word  "I"  on  occasion  and 
have  even  included  personal  impressions  and  ob- 
servations. 

Inside  Latin  America  followed  Inside  Africa. 
Archibald  MacLeish  urged  this  book  upon  me, 
and  the  person  who  helped  me  most  was  Sumner 
Welles.  I  did  the  trip,  alone,  in  the  winter  of 
1940-41  and  managed  to  visit  all  twents  of  the 
Latin  American  republics.  Some  got  ver\  short 
shrift,  which  I  lamented.  I  saw  seventeen  of 
the  twenty  presidents.  This  was  the  first  book 
for  which  I  kept  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  people 
(417)  I  met  who  gave  me  information,  although 
I  did  not  print  it. 

The  book  was  published  in  October  1941,  did 
better  than  it  deserved,  and,  like  Europe  and 
Asia,  is  still  healthily  in  print. 

THE     HARDEST     ONE 

GLANCING  at  what  I  have  written  I 
think  I  have  given  a  somewhat  false  im- 
pression. I  sound  not  merely  stuffy,  but  intoler- 
ably active  and  efficient.  The  opposite  is  true. 
I  am  not  efficient  at  all.  I  waste  a  preposterous 
amount  of  time,  and  am  one  of  the  most  self- 
indulgent  people  I  know.  I  don't  think  that 
even  my  worst  enemy  would  call  me  a  grind. 
I  work  on  impulse,  in  spurts.  Even  while  work- 
ing I  manage  to  have  weekends  off,  cultivate 
friendships,  and  enjoy  an  abundant  social  life. 
I  read  voluminously  for  fun,  and  have  even  had 
time  for  bouts  of  illness.  I  suppose,  thinking  it 
over,  that  the  chief  difference  between  the 
activity  of  a  person  in  his  thirties  and  one  in  his 
fifties  is  that  during  the  thirties  there  always 
seemed  to  be  so  main  more  hours  in  the  day. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  first  three  Insides  and  the  three 
that  followed.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the 
last  three  are  solider  and  dig  much  deeper.  My 
point  of  view  was  changing.  Books  were  no 
longer  a  crazy  lark.  I  prepared  my  way  more 
elaborately  and  did  much  more  systematic  re- 
search. I  was  becoming  less  interested  in  per- 
sonalities—although personality  certainh  plays 
a  role  in  all  six  books— and  more  interested  in 
history.  I  did  not  care  so  much  about  what  a 
dictator  ate  for  breakfast.  What  I  sought,  no 
matter  with  what  inadequacy,  was  to  give  a  more 
complete  picture  of  a  city  or  a  state  or  a  nation 
than  I  had  ever  attempted  before.  I  wanted  to 
make  countries,  not  just  people,  come  to  life. 

Inside  U.  S.  A.  was  the  hardest  job  I  ever 
undertook.    I  quit  a  good  job  on  the  radio  to 
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free  myself  for  it,  and  spent  thirteen  months  in 
1944-45  visiting  .ill  forty-eighl  states,  h  is  still 
bewildering  to  me  that  n<>  writer  before  me  ever 

thought  of  doing  this  hook.  The  pattern  of  the 
other  Insides  was  available  to  anybody.  Nor  has 
anybody  ever  tried  to  do  what  1  did  since.  My 
hook  is  still  the  only  state-by-state  account  of  the 
United  States  that  exists.  lis  chiei  Haw  is  mal- 
proportion.  It  is  not  a  well-balanced  book,  as 
Isia  was.  This  is  because  it  is  only  a  fragment, 
long  is  it  is.  of  what  was  planned  as  a  two- 
volume  venture.  Man)  people  got  too  much 
space,  and  some  who  belonged  in  it  never  got 
into  it  at  all  because  I  was  saving  them  for  what 
1  hoped  would  he  a  second  volume.  Inside  Wash- 
ington, which  I  have  not  written. 

Writing  Inside  V.  S.  A.  took  from  January 
1946  till  Match  1017.  and  was  clone  under  the 
pressure  <>l  acutely  painful  c  ircumstances,  my 
son's  long  illness.  The  book  turned  out  to  be 
roughh  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  Bible,  and  was 
published  in  May  1947.  A  revised  edition  ap- 
peared in  1952.  Thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
United  States  still  use  U.  S.  A.  as  a  guidebook,  as 
do  American  travelers,  although  none  of  us  ever 
d teamed  that  it  would  perform  this  function. 

LOGISTICS     AND     SCHEDULE 

THOUGH  Inside  U.S.A.  was  the  hardest 
job,  Inside  Africa  required  a  longer  strug- 
gle. Jane  Perry  Gunther  and  I  made  the  trip 
between  October  1952  and  July  1953.  I  did  not 
finish  the  writing  until  June  1955.  The  trip  was 
fantastically  onerous— also  fantastically  exciting. 
We  traveled  about  40.000  miles,  saw  thirty-odd 
countries,  and  took  notes  of  talks  with  1,503 
people.  In  one  stretch  of  twenty-five  days  we 
slept  in  sixteen  different  cities,  and  never  had  a 
meal  alone,  except  breakfast.  Neither  the  trip 
nor  the  book  could  have  been  done  without  my 
wile's  help,  both  in  handling  most  of  the  logistics 
of  the  journey,  a  maddening  task,  and  in  expert 
and  discerning  editorial  scrutiny  of  my  text  later. 
\lso,  by  force  of  character,  she  made  me  go  to  a 
(ou pie  of  places,  like  Angola  and  the  Hoggar 
country  in  the  Sahara,  which  I  would  otherwise 
have  skipped  out  of  laziness  or  lack  of  interest. 
One  thing  that  slowed  up  the  writing  of  Africa 
w.is  that  I  had  developed  cataracts  in  both  eyes, 
hut  1  could  not  dare  to  take  time  out  for  an 
operation. 

In  general,  on  the  trips  Jane  and  I  made  to 
Africa  and  Russia  for  Inside  books  (also  for 
Beliind  the  Curtain  in  1948  and  to  Japan,  India, 
and  around  the  world  in  1950)  we  had  practically 


ever)  moment  in  every  town  taken.  Most  ap- 
pointments had  to  he  made  laboriously  in  ad- 
v.iik  e  I>\  letter  or  telegram,  a  c  hore  which  we  did 
ourselves  sine  e  we  never  traveled  with  a  secretary. 
It  was  always  necessary  to  lay  out  lines  ahead. 

Take  Nairobi.  In  a  day  we  might  have  a 
schedule  which  included  meetings  with  at  least 
twenty  people,  tanging  from  African  nationalists 
to  government  officials  to  white  settlers.  In  be- 
tween there  would  have  to  be  sandwiched  in 
time  for  shopping  or  sight-seeing  or  to  go  to  the 
dentist,  an  hour  with  a  travel  man  to  fix  up  the 
safari  we  were  planning  later,  telephone  calls  to 
confirm  plans  or  invitations,  interviewers  to  see, 
letters  to  write,  and  arrangements  to  make  for 
getting  off  to  our  next  country,  Uganda.  Then, 
at  midnight,  notes  to  take.  When  the  time  came 
to  totter  onto  the  Uganda  plane,  we  were  more 
dead  than  alive.  But  the  minute  the  seat  belt  was 
fastened,  out  would  come  my  brief  case  so  that  I 
could  glance  through  my  Uganda  dossier  before 
we  touched  ground  at  Entebbe.  And  always  there 
were  unending  lists  to  make— people  seen,  people 
to  see,  questions  to  ask— and  always  an  infernal 
backlog  of  memories  to  write  down  of  conversa- 
tions and  impressions  of  countries  which  we  had 
left  behind. 

In  1956  we  set  out  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  do 
Inside  Russia.  The  trip  was  comparatively  brief 
(I  had  been  in  Russia  several  times  before);  also 
I  had  taken  a  strict  oath,  which  I  hope  to  adhere 
to  in  the  future,  that  I  would  not  harass  myself 
by  writing  anything  serious  en  route,  even  if  this 
meant  starvation,  and  this  saved  us  time.  But  if 
the  trip  was  short,  the  book  was  not.  I  was  busy 
writing  it  from  January  1957  to  March  1 958 — 
fourteen  months.  First  I  covered  the  ground  in  a 
long  one-shot  for  Look,  and  then  set  out  on  the 
book  itself  afresh.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  had  to  work  with  such  sustained  concen- 
tration for  so  long. 

But— I  hasten  to  add— the  rewards  for  all  this 
effort  and  endeavor  have  been  handsome.  What 
I  am  about  to  put  down  should  not  be  put  down 
by  me,  but  let  me  mention  two  small  things  that 
have  pleased  me.  Once  in  a  distant  city  we  met 
a  French  diplomat  who  said  that  he  had  brought 
only  six  books  with  him,  and  all  six  were  by  me. 
And  after  publication  of  one  Inside,  a  reviewer 
in  the  New  York  Times  invented  the  word  "gun- 
theri/e."  I  must  admit  that  I  had  never  thought 
to  see  myself  in  lower  case. 

\In  his  concluding  article  next  month,  Mr. 
Gunther  u  ill  discuss  his  methods  of  work — in  the 
field  and  writing  at  home.] 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1961 
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the  Timken 
edition  of  Lenin 


A  report — from  an  OSU  professor  of  political 

science — on  the  curious  handling  of 

history  by  an  Ohio  manufacturer  and  by 

that  state's  "Greatest  Home  Newspaper." 

IT  I S  a  commonplace  that  professors  are 
peculiar  people.  They  think,  among  other 
things,  that  truth  is  important;  whereas  most 
practical  men  seem  to  go  on  the  assumption  that 
belief  and  not  truth  is  what  counts. 

The  distinction  is  not  a  frivolous  one;  for  be- 
lief, like  patent  medicines,  can  be  manufactured, 
attractively  packaged,  and  sold.  Truth,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  to  be  discovered  rather  than 
made,  and  is  generally  hard  to  come  by;  when 
found,  it  is  often  inconvenient  or  displeasing, 
and  in  appearance  sometimes  uncouth.  As  a 
result,  it  can  almost  always  be  expected  to  gener- 
ate sales  resistance. 

These  lugubrious  reflections  are  occasioned  by 
a  recent  exchange  of  views— if  one  may  call  it 
that— between  this  professor  and  some  hard- 
headed  and  realistic  men.  If  I  seem  in  this  ac- 
count to  have  played  a  pathetically  naive  role, 
it  is  in  part  because  I  have  always  been  reluctant 
to  surrender  the  admittedly  feeble  hope  that 
even  materialistically-minded  nun.  when  faced 
with  an  obvious  truth,  woidd  submit  to  it.  Not. 
of  course,  because  they  would  believe  that  this  or 
any  other  truth  might  make  them  free:  hut  be- 
cause, as  practical  men.  they  would  understand 
that  the  revelation  that  they  were  marketing 
something  dubious  might  prove  embarrassing 
and  destructive  of  their  own  purposes. 

My  little  tale  begins  on  Februar)  22,  I960.  On 
(hat  day  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company— 
an  Ohio  concern  dedicated  to  the  preservation 


of  what  it  fondly  believes  is  the  free  enterprise 
system— published  a  political  advertisement  in 
the  Columbus  Dispatch.  This  is  an  influential 
journal  which  labels  itself  "Ohio's  Greatest 
Home  Newspaper'"  and  wages  daily  war  against 
political  sin  and  intellectual  heresy.  B\  these 
the  Dispatch  means  any  doctrine  or  practice  in- 
consistent with  the  views  of  Ohio's  late  President 
Harding  or  former  Senator  Bricker,  or.  quadren- 
niallv,  any  sentiments  differing  from  those  of  the 
Republican  Presidential  candidate. 

The  Timken  Company's  advertisement,  repro- 
duced here,  spread  over  more  than  half  an  eight- 
column  page,  featured  the  enigmatic  countenance 
of  Lenin  and,  immediately  below  this,  in  large 
type,  the  following  legend:  "We  shall  force  the 
United  States  to  spend  itself  to  destruction." 

To  one  who  has  been  under  a  professional 
obligation  to  read  the  writings  of  Lenin  and 
other  professed  Marxists,  this  quotation  came 
as  something  of  a  surprise.  I  had  not  been  aware 
that  Lenin,  in  the  midst  of  fomenting  a  revolu- 
tion and  establishing  a  Communist  regime  in 
Russia,  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  seeking 
to  undermine  the  United  States  bv  devious 
financial  policies  often  associated— at  least  in  the 
editorials  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch— with  the 
spending  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
Administrations.  However,  I  was  prepared  to 
learn;  so  the  next  day  I  wrote  to  the  Columbus 
office  of  the  Timken  Company  requesting  the 
volume  and  page  citation  where  this  quotation 
could  be  found. 

Almost  by  return  mail,  in  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
arv  25,  I  received  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Labor  Relations  of  the  Timken  Company  a 
direct  and  unambiguous  replv.  After  referring; 
to  my  letter  of  inquiry,  the  Superintendent  said: 
"I  am  told  bv  our  Public  Relations  Department 
in  Canton  that  this  is  a  literal  translation  of  a 
speech  bv  Lenin,  made  before  the  Soviet  Presi- 
dium in  1919.  It  can  be  found  in  Volume  21,  of 
Lenin's  collected  works." 

Somewhat  abashed  bv  this  exposure  of  my 
ignorance.  I  hurried  to  my  university  library 
and  secured  the  designated  volume.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  quotation  was  not  there.  This  may 
be  explained  bv  the  fact  that  in  the  English 
edition  of  Lenin's  Collected  Works.  Volume  21 
deals  only  with  the  year  1917:  while  in  the 
Russian  edition  Volume  21  treats  of  the  1914- 
1915  period.  However,  a  careful  examination  of 
later  volumes  in  both  editions  dealing  with  the 
year  1919  did  not  turn  up  the  quoted  sentence 
either. 

So    on    February    29    I    wrote    again    to    the 
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Timken  Company,  reporting  my  inability  to 
locate  the  relevani  passage  and  asking,  this  time, 
foi  "(1)  the  specific  date  of  Lenin's  speech,  (2) 
the  correci  volume  and  the  page  on  which  the 
sentence  appears,  and  (3)  the  sentence  in  the 
Russian  language  of  which  the  English  quotation 
is  the  literal  rendering." 

Two  weeks  passed,  bui  there  was  no  reply. 
Tortured  by  this  abysmal  gap  in  m\  information, 
and  annoyed  I  must  confess  it— by  the  weird 
though)  ih;it  perhaps  Lenin  had  not  in  fact  made 
siuli  a  statement,  I  wrote  once  again  to  the 
Timken  Company.  To  help  stimulate  .i  response, 
I  even  asked  whether  I  was  to  construe  the  Com- 
pany's silence  as  an  admission  of  the  fact  that 
Lenin  had  not  actually  made  litis  statement. 

This  elicited  a  reply  from  tin  Manager  of 
Public  Relations  of  the  main  (Canton,  Ohio) 
office  «>l  the  fit  in.  After  apologizing  lor  the  delay, 
he  wrote  (in  a  letter  dated  March  23): 

Our  investigations  into  the  subject  show 
that  while  Lenin  may  not  have  said  verbatim 
"We  shall  force  the  United  States  to  spend 
itself  to  destruction,"  the  substance  of  what 
Lenin  writes  in  Volumes  21  and  22  of  his 
Collected  Works  amounts  to  substantially  the 
same  thins;. 

Thank  you  very  much  lor  your  interest  and 
concern  in  the  Timken  Company's  institu- 
tional advertising. 

I  do  not  now  clearly  recall  the  whole  of  my 
reaction  to  this  preposterous  admission.  I  know 
that  1  felt  great  relief  at  discovering  that  I  had 
not  heretofore  been  guilty,  even  through  inad- 
vertence, of  keeping  from  my  students  an  essen- 
tial bit  of  Lenin's  teaching.  I  know,  too,  that  I 
sit  lot  a  time  in  numbed  amazement  staring  at 
this  unapologetic  statement.  And  I  remember 
wondering  why  corporation  executives  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  our  colleges,  and  recruit 
their  future  top  personnel  from  those  colleges, 
when  they  so  amiably  intend  to  disregard  the 
primary  value  inculcated,  or  at  least  professed, 
by  the  colleges:  a  simple  respect  lor  and  observ- 
ance of  truth. 

BUT  with  this  correspondence  in  hand,  the 
next  step  was  obvious.  I  wrote  (on  March  29) 
to  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Columbus 
Dispute-It,  enclosing  copies  of  the  full  corres- 
pondence and  requesting  that  editor's  "assurance 
that  in  the  interests  of  truthful  journalism  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  will  refuse  in  the  future  to 
accept  and  publish  this  misleading  advertise- 
ment." 

Apart  from  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  letter, 


"WE  SHALL  FORCE  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

TO  SPEND  ITSELF 

TO  DESTRUCTION" 


IRED  BOSS   1917  ■  1934) 


THE  TIMKEN   ROLLER   BEARING  COMPANY 


"The  rinht  to  work,  shall  not  Ik  ah/nixed 


ulc  impotent" 


the  Managing  Editor  wrote  only  to  say  that  it 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  Director  of  Ad- 
vertising for  his  consideration.  But  the  weeks, 
and  now  the  months,  have  gone  by,  and  the 
ensuing  silence  has  approximated  the  glacial  re- 
sponse of  a  bank  president  asked  to  lend  money 
without  interest. 

I  attempted  twice  more  to  elicit  a  reply:  in  a 
letter  of  April  14  to  the  Director  of  Advertising, 
and  again  in  a  letter  of  May  4  to  the  Managing 
Editor.  I  even  asked  in  my  last  letter  whether  I 
was  to  infer  from  this  silence  that  "it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  to  ignore  the 
content  of  its  advertising."  But  my  efforts  were 
futile.  The  editors  of  the  newspaper  were  clearly 
not  going  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  the  Timken 
Company.  Nor,  it  would  seem,  did  they  mean  to 
go  on  record  as  condemning  or  abandoning  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company's  political  ad- 
vertisements. 

So,  in  these  practices  of  a  free  industrial  enter- 
prise and  a  free  press,  we  are  brought  once  again 
to  the  ancient  questions:  whether  it  is  truth,  or 
falsehood,  that  will  make  men  free;  and  whether 
it  profiteth  a  man  to  make  money  if  in  the 
process  he  loses  his  soul.  But  this,  of  course,  is 
to  assume  that  corporation  executives  and  news- 
paper editors  have,  or  concern  themselves  with 
souls.  And  this  may  well  be  the  largest  question 
of  all. 
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RALPH    E.    LAPP 


How  to  Talk  to 

People,  if  any, 

on  Other  Planets 


We  may  have  to  wait  twenty  years  (or  more) 

for  an  answer  .  .  .  but,  an  eminent 

physicist  believes,  we  may  one  day 

communicate  across  the  void  of  space  with 

a  civilization  far  more  advanced  than  ours. 


IS  THERE  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  space 
an  advanced  society  which  can  communicate 
with  us?  It  so,  how  will  we  establish  contact 
with  these  strangers  and  understand  them? 

Man  has  for  so  long  considered  himself  cen- 
tered in  the  glittering  framework  of  the  universe 
that  he  has  imagined  himself  to  be  unique— the 
central  intelligent  actor  upon  a  vast  stage.  Even 
after  patient  astronomers  diligently  catalogued 
a  vast  panoply  of  stars,  few  took  seriously  the 
notion  that  intelligent  life  might  exist  on  planets 
circling  these  faraway  suns.  Thus  before  we  in- 
quire into  the  matter  of  communicating  with 
distant  relatives,  we  need  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  life  itself  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  might  arise  and  flourish. 

Would  intelligent  beings— granting  that  they 
exist  on  other  spinning  planets— resemble  Homo 
sapiens  in  any  way?  After  all,  man  is  a  product 
of  his  environment.  Such  subtle  factors  as 
gravity,  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
strength  of  the  sun's  raws  condition  the  form  and 
substance  of  our  earth-bodies.  One  is  reminded 
of  Voltaire's  "very  witty  young  man  .  .  .  Mr. 
Micromegas"  who  journeyed  from  Sirius  to  "our 
little  anthill."  Voltaire  described  Mr.  Micro- 
megas as  measuring  "from  head  to  foot  twenty- 


four  thousand  paces"  but  still  possessed  of 
human  qualities,  albeit  in  outlandish  dimension. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  life  on  other  planets 
would  be  so  different  as  to  defy  comparison  with 
anything  on  earth.  Yet  if  we  take  inventory  of 
our  present  knowledge  about  the  universe  we 
can  postulate  that  all  living  things  must  have  an 
elemental  relationship.  That  is  to  sav.  life  is  an 
aggregate  of  chemical  compounds  which  are  in 
turn  wondrously  fashioned  assemblies  of  atoms 
such  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus— to  name  but  a  lew.  From  micro- 
scopic bacterium  to  macroscopic  mouse,  there  is 
a  common  substructure:  atoms  of  chemical  ele- 
ments. 

No  planets  beyond  the  rim  of  our  solar  system 
come  within  the  view  of  even  the  most  powerful 
telescopes.  But  studies  of  the  stars  prove  that 
planets  do  exist  around  parent  stars  like  our  sun. 
According  to  astronomer  Dr.  Otto  Struve.  "bil- 
lions of  stars  in  our  Milky  Way  possess  families 
of  planets.  Evidence  seems  to  be  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  all,  or  most,  solar- 
type  stars  possess  planetary  systems  resembling 
our  own." 

While  we  cannot  see  these  far-off  planets,  we 
can  observe  their  parent  stars  not  only  in  our 
own  galaxy,  the  Milky  Way,  but  in  galaxies  so 
remote  from  us  that  the  light  emitted  from  the 
stars  takes  over  a  billion  years  to  reach  our 
planet.  This  starlight  can  of  course  be  focused 
in  a  gigantic  telescope  and  registered  as  a  small 
blob  of  light  on  a  photographic  plate.  Astrono- 
mers have  an  additional,  very  powerful  tool  for 
looking  more  closely  at  these  blobs  of  light  from 
the  remote  stars.  They  can  pass  the  light  through 
a  spectroscope,  an  optical  instrument  whose 
principal  part  is  a  finelv  ground  glass  prism,  and 
observe  the  patterns  of  light  which  are  thus  pro- 
duced. The  effect  is  to  produce  a  spread  of  colors 
or  spectrum  just  as  raindrops  cast  a  bright  band 
of  colors  in  a  rainbow. 

Each  element  emits  a  spectrum  of  light  which 
distinguishes  it  from  any  of  the  other  elements. 
This  is  true  whether  the  light  comes  from  a 
sample  of  the  element  made  incandescent  in  a 
laboratory  electric  arc  or  in  the  fiery  atmosphere 
of  a  blazing  star.  The  faint  stars  in  the  recesses 
of  space  send  us  a  wealth  of  information  about 
themselves,  and  the  combination  of  the  telescope 
and  spectroscope  allows  us  to  decode  this  mes- 
sage. As  a  result  we  know  that  the  observable 
universe  contains  the  same  basic  ingredients,  the 
same  chemical  elements,  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar here  on  earth.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
scientists   have    a   profound   knowledge    of    the 
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molecular  basis  of  life  or  even  thai  they  under- 
stand full)  the  architecture  ol  mah)  complex 
molecules;  but  the)  do  know  enough  to  describe 
the  approximate  conditions  under  which  a  pi. met 
mighl   qualifj    as   "habitable." 

HABITABLE     PLANETS 

PLAN  1.  T  S  must  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cokl  il  the)  are  to  support  life  in  even  a 
rudimentary  form.  II  the  planetarj  environment 
is  too  frigid,  then  complex  aggregates  of  atoms 
fail  to  form  or  form  too  slowly  to  survive  .mil 
evolve.  Too  much  heat  destroys  the  union  be- 
tween atoms  and  curtails  the  molecular  build-up 
so  essential  to  the  evolution  of  biological  or- 
ganisms. The  range  ol  temperatures  hospitable 
to  life  ma)  be  translated  into  a  zone  of  warmth 
around  a  sun.  In  the  case  of  our  sun,  the  zone 
runs  from  the  orbit  of  Venus  out  to  that  of  Mars. 
Temperatures  on  the  sunn)  side  of  the  closest 
plamt.  Mercury,  are  hot  enough  to  melt  lead, 
while  on  Pluto,  the  outrider,  the  thermometer 
dips  to  375  degrees  below  zero. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  that  habitable 
planets  reside  in  the  temperate  zone,  we  can  also 
add  a  condition  that  their  orbits  be  fairly 
circular  so  that  extremes  of  temperature  are 
avoided.  We  could  also  place  conditions  upon 
the  nature  of  the  planetary  atmosphere  and  the 
spin  rate  of  the  planet.  And  since  the  evolution 
of  complex  organisms  embraces  a  span  of  more 
than  a  billion  years  we  must  also  require  that 
the  host  sun  be  of  even  temperament.  A  single 
flare-up  of  the  solar  flame  could  snuff  out  a  bil- 
lion years  of  evolutionary  progress. 

These  restrictions  on  habitable  planets  and 
even  a  few  other  stipulations  do  not  appear  un- 
duly  fierce  when  we  consider  the  immense  num- 
bers of  stars  and  probable  solar  systems  that  exist 
in  the  Milky  Way  alone.  Even  though  only  one 
in  a  thousand  planetary  families  would  be  a 
candidate  for  the  evolution  of  life,  this  yields 
many  millions  of  potentially  life-supporting 
planets  within  our  local  galaxy. 

Life  may  be  very  common  within  the  vastness 
of  our  universe  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
communication  between  planetary  societies  is 
going  to  be  easy.  For  one  thing— to  focus  upon 
our  niche  of  the  Milky  Way— the  space  nearest 
us  is  clotted  only  here  and  there  with  a  likely 
prospect.  Alpha  Centauri  is  our  closest  neighbor 
and  it  is  4.3  light-years  or  26  million  million 
miles  away.  It  is,  however,  not  a  good  candidate 
because  it  is  a  multiple  star  and  stable  planetary 
orbits  are  not  probable.    Tau  Ceti,  a  star  10.8 


light-years  distant,  might  provide  a  habitable 
planet.  Bui  there  are  relativel)  few  othei  stars 
within  a  distance  ol  20  light-years.  Ii  ma)  well 
hi'  ih. it  centers  ol  life  .in  .i  hundred  light-years 
apart.  Thus  life  could  be  both  common  and  rare 
—common,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  universe, 
and  rare,  from  the  viewpoint  of  any  location 
within  the  firmament  ol  stars. 
Chemical  Rockets 

Man  is  very  limited  in  his  ability  to  hurl  ob- 
jects into  space.  It  has  taxed  his  ingenuity  to 
fashion  chemically-powered  rockets  powerful 
enough  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  plan- 
et's gravity.  The  lunar  missions  at  present  pro- 
jected in  the  U.S.  space  program  call  for  only 
modest  excursions.  Even  enormous  chemical 
rockets  will  thrust  quite  limited  payloads  into 
planetary  space  and  will  inevitably  require  very 
long  journeys— 46  years  for  a  one-way  mission  to 
Pluto  at  the  "edge"  of  our  solar  system. 

When  man  enters  the  strange,  inky-darkness 
of  space  he  must  truck  along  the  necessities  and 
some  of  the  creature  comforts  of  his  earth  en- 
vironment. Sheer  necessities  include  about  six 
pounds  of  food  and  drink  per  day,  slightly  more 
than  two  pounds  of  oxygen,  and  a  rugged  air- 
tight capsule  to  shield  against  harmful  radiation. 
On  long  voyages  the  astronaut  might  recycle 
liquid  wastes  and  oxygen  but  even  so  the  weight 
of  his  life-support  system  will  be  several  tons. 
Trucking  such  payloads  strains  the  weight-lifting 
capacity  of  chemical  rocket  fuels,  and  skyscraper- 
high  rockets  are  required  to  thrust  them  into 
space.  Furthermore,  chemically-powered  space 
vehicles  are  incapable  of  achieving  high  speeds 
with  which  to  conquer  light-years  of  space. 
Nuclear  Fuels 

Nuclear  energy  might  seem  to  be  the  ideal 
prime  mover  in  the  space  transportation  business. 
But  nuclear  fuel  such  as  uranium  cannot 
simply  be  "burned"  in  space  and  used  to  propel 
a  massive  rocket.  One  needs  a  massive  machine 
to  harness  the  release  of  nuclear  energy.  This 
device  known  as  a  nuclear  reactor  would  have  to 
contain  the  power  of  the  Grand  Coulee  within 
its  fiery  core.    All   this   power,   which   must   be 


Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  physicist,  special  editor 
of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,"  and  con- 
sultant to  industry,  took  part  in  the  wartime  de- 
velopment of  the  A-bomb  and  the  tests  at  Bikini 
atoll  in  1946.  He  has  written  widely  on  the  impact 
of  science  on  society  and  defense.  His  new  book, 
from  which  this  article  is  adapted,  is  "Man  and 
Space:  The  Next  Decade" — to  be  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  this  spring. 
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housed  in  a  unit  no  bigger  than  a  domestic 
freezer,  would  not  lift  the  rocket  off  the  ground 
unless  it  could  be  converted  into  propulsive 
thrust.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
are  co-operating  in  a  joint  effort  (Project  Rover) 
to  develop  a  nuclear  rocket  engine.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  a  launchable  nuclear  stage  for  a 
rocket  sometime  after  1965. 
Electric  Rockets 

There  are  also  attractive  but  even  more  remote 
prospects  of  using  a  nuclear-electric  rocket  or  an 
ion  rocket  in  which  electrical  power  is  used  to 
impart  propulsive  thrust  to  tiny,  electricallv- 
charged  bits  of  matter.  But  the  electric  rocket 
is  still  in  the  laboratory  stage  and  it  will  prob- 
ably take  a  decade  to  develop  an  ion  engine 
capable  of  propelling  small  payloads.  Because 
ol  die  constant  acceleration  which  this  novel  low- 
thrust  motor  makes  possible  it  should  be  feasible 
to  attain  velocities  of  a  hundred  miles  per  sec- 
ond. Speedy  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  a  snail's  pace 
in  interstellar  space.  Alpha  Centauri,  our  closest 
neighbor,  is  eight  thousand  years  away  for  the 
1 00-mile-per-second  rocket. 
Photon  Rockets 

Can  man  ever  perfect  a  rocket  which  would 
race  along  through  space  and  compete  with  a 
beam  of  light?  In  theory  the  problem  would  be 
solved  by  the  development  of  a  photon  or  quan- 
tum rocket.  This  is  what  I  call  an  "Einstein 
flashlight."  It  is  essentially  a  machine  which  con- 
verts mass  into  energy  according  to  Einstein's 
E=mc!  mass-energy  equation  and  channels  this 
energy  into  a  stream  of  radiant  quanta  or  pho- 
tons as  the  equivalent  of  the  rocket  jet  exhaust. 

So  far  our  earthly  attempts  to  unleash  nuclear 
energy  tap  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  total 
mass-energy  locked  up  inside  the  atom.  Therefore 
even  the  development  of  a  nuclear  source  of  pho- 
tons will  not  allow  man  to  race  to  the  stars.  No 
one  can  of  course  predict  the  scientific  break- 
throughs of  a  century  or  a  millennium  hence 
but  there  are  physical  limits  to  what  technology 
can  do.  The  sheer  energy  requirements  for  pro- 
pelling a  massive  spaceship  on  interstellar  (lights 
are  fantastic:  they  relegate  such  journeys  to  the 
realm  ol  science  fiction. 
The  Clock  Paradox 

In  practice  we  must  conclude  that  the  photon 
rocket  is  far  beyond  man's  grasp.  But  it  adds  to 
the  intellectual  excitement  ol  our  space  age  to 
consider  the  consequences  ol  bridging  "the 
abysm  ol  time,"  to  use  Shakespeare's  words.  Sup 
pose  that  man.  rather  than  being  an  eternal 
prisoner  of  time,  could  conquer  its  swift   rush. 


According  to  the  Einstein  Theory  a  space  trav- 
eler, let  us  say,  one  of  a  pair  ol  twins,  who  rockets 
along  at  a  speed  close  to  that  of  light,  could  re- 
turn to  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  twentv-first 
century  to  find  his  twin  brother  long  since  dead. 
Yet  the  speedv  space  twin  would  have  aged  only 
twentv  vears!  This  "asymmetrical  aging"  is  also 
known  as  the  clock  paradox.  Or,  as  interpreted 
by  Nobel  Prize-winner  Edwin  M.  McMillan, 
"The  result,  that  travelers  live  longer  than  stav- 
at-homes.  while  sometimes  called  'paradoxical,' 
is  really  in  the  'strange  but  true'  categorv." 

SIGNALING     THROUGH     SPACE 

IF  W  E  accept  the  conclusion  that  our  primi- 
tive technologv  restricts  space  travel  to  the 
vicinity  of  our  solar  system,  we  are  then  isolated 
in  space  and  imprisoned  bv  time.  That  is— so 
far  as  direct  or  instrumental  contact  with  exo- 
societies  is  concerned.  Here  we  use  the  new  term 
exo-society  to  designate  intelligent  life  beyond 
our  solar  system.  This  means  that  if  we  are  to 
communicate  with  an  exo-society  we  must  resort 
to  signaling  through  space. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  space  signal? 
The  word  space  needs  no  definition  since  we  have 
already  specified  our  area  of  interest  as  that  lying 
beyond  our  solar  system.  The  word  signal  has  a 
special  meaning  to  a  scientist  or  engineer.  It  is 
reallv  a  significant  event  which  can  be  distin- 
guished  against  a  background  of  other  events. 
For  example,  a  seismologist  recording  the  earth's 
tremors  obtains  a  seismogram  which  is  a  long 
sequence  of  jagged  wiggles.  An  experienced  seis- 
mic expert  can  pick  out  specific  wiggles  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  background  or  "noise." 
Anyone  tuning  in  a  radio  hears  static  or  noise  in 
between  stations,  and  tunes  in  to  the  signal  of 
the  radio  station  by  moving  the  receiver  dial 
back  and  forth.  In  the  case  of  the  seismologist 
the  signal  indicates  a  physical  event  such  as  an 
earthquake  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  radio  sig- 
nal we  have  a  signal  fashioned  by  an  intelligent 
soc iet\ . 

A  person  trying  to  tune  in  a  very  distant  radio 
station  is  often  troubled  bv  the  interference  or 
static  (technically  called  "noise")  which  drowns 
out  the  station's  signal.  In  the  same  way,  when 
we  look  into  space  we  find  that  it  is  far  from 
silent.  The  noisiness  of  space  was  first  discovered 
bv  the  late  Dr.  Karl  Jansky  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  The  latter  had  inaugurated  its  radio- 
telephone transmission  across  the  Atlantic  only 
to  find  its  service  was  subject  to  interference. 
The  youthful  Dr.  Jansky  set  about  searching  lor 
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the  causes  ol  this  sialic  and  in  order  to  track 
these  down  he  buili  .1  big  radio  antenna.  The 
radio  listening  device  consisted  of  an  array  of 
pipes  mounted  <>n  a  wooden  scaffolding  and  in- 
sulated l>\  means  <>i  »lass  cylinders.  Ill  attached 
lour  wooden-spoked  automobile  wheels  to  the 
apparatus  so  thai  he  could  rotate  it  in  a  circle. 
This  wood  and  pipe  skeleton  was  located  on  .\n 
abandoned  laiin  nc.11  Holindel.  New  Jersey, 
southeast   ol    Penh    Ambo\. 

Dr.  fansk)  put  his  apparatus  into  operation  in 
the  fall  of  1931.  He  found  three  types  ol  radio- 
frequency  disturbances,  two  ol  which  he  at- 
tributed to  local  thunderstorms  and  to  more 
remote  atmospheric  disturbances.  The  tbiicl  type 
ol  annoying  sialic  puzzled  him.  Further  ex- 
periments pointed  to  an  extraterrestrial  source 
Eor  this  high-frequenc)  static.  Dr.  fansky's  data 
indicated  that  the  radio  noise  came  from  space 
and  be  though)  that  the  source  was  probably 
near  the  ccntei  ol  our  Milk)  W.iv  (26,000  light- 
years  away).  Kail  [anskv  had  stumbled  upon  a 
discover)  ol  ureal  magnitude,  yet  lor  two  decades 
it  was  largely  ignored.  Onh  after  World  War  If 
did  others,  especially  the  British,  develop  the 
near-blighted  science  of  radioastronomy. 

Astronomers  today  have  an  important  new 
instrument  for  exploring  the  heavens.  It  is  the 
radiotelescope,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  a 
huge  rotatable  metal  grid  or  "dish."  Just  as  a 
reflecting  telescope  focuses  light  rays  with  its 
accurately  ground,  superfinished  mirror,  the  gi- 
gantic metal  dishes  catch  radio  waves  and  locus 
them.  A  number  of  radiotelescopes  have  been 
constructed  in  various  countries,  with  the  biggest 
at  Jbdrell  Bank,  England,  where  the  University 
ol  Manchester  has  a  250-foot-diameter  dish.  Re- 
search to  date  has  identified  a  variety  of  sources 
of  what  Dr.  Jansky  called  "cosmic  static."  The 
sun.  certain  planets,  points  within  our  galaxy, 
and  intergalactic  objects  send  out  space  static. 
Some  sources  are  faint  while  others  possess  in- 
<  redible  signal  strength  or  radiating  power. 

Out  of  the  hissing,  spluttering  noise  of  the 
universe  a  single  radio  frequency  or  unwavering 
note  has  been  found.  It  is  the  21 -centimeter 
(1,420-megacycle-per-second)  radio  frequency  dis- 
covered in  1951  by  two  Harvard  physicists.  This 
"song  of  the  universe"  has  its  origin  in  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  hydrogen  atom— a  steady  drone  that 
re-echoes  through  the  vastness  of  space  over  dis- 
tances as  far  as  the  Mt.  Palomar  telescope  can 
peer.  But  the  200-inch  telescope  at  Palomar  can 
see  only  those  fiery  objects  whose  luminosity  ren- 
ders them  visible.  The  cold  hydrogen  atom's 
faint  note  resounds  from  regions  where  even  the 


most  powerful  telescopes  see  little  detail.  Radio- 
astronomers  who  nine  their  tele  scopes  to  the  21- 
centimeter  radio  wave  are  granted  X-ray  vision 
to  scan  the  heavens.  It  turns  out  that  space  is 
remarkably  transparent  to  this  radio  frequency 
—a  valuable  thing  for  us  to  know  when  we  at- 
tempt to  listen  in  for  words  from  other  worlds 
or  to  send  signals  of  our  own   through  space. 

A     LULL     IN     CONVERSATION 

BECAUSE  we  can  receive  cosmic  signals 
from  remote  space  we  know  that  there  is 
a  clear  channel  for  communication  with  exo- 
societies  relatively  close  to  us.  We  need  to  broad- 
cast and  to  listen  on  radio  frequencies  close  to 
that  of  the  21-centimeter  hydrogen  note.  But  we 
cannot  broadcast  signals  in  all  directions;  this  is 
wasteful  dissipation  of  energy.  We  need  to  beam 
or  concentrate  our  signal  in  the  right  direction. 

Where  do  we  point  to  locate  the  sought-after 
society  in  space?  This  is  equivalent  to  asking: 
what  stars  close  by  are  our  best  bets  for  harboring 
intelligenl  life?  Dr.  Su-Shu  Huang,  a  University 
of  California  researcher,  has  taken  inventory  of 
the  nearby  stars,  meaning  those  within  15  light- 
years  of  our  sun.  The  Chinese-born  astrophysi- 
cist analyzed  the  stellar  census  and  selected  two 
candidates— Epsilon  Eridani  and  Tau  Ceti— as 
the  best  prospects  for  exhibiting  planetary  life. 

Tau  Ceti  is  10.8  years  away  if  we  measure  the 
time  for  a  light  signal  to  cross  the  void  and 
reach  our  earth.  No  signal  can  travel  faster  than 
the  speed  of  light— this  is  an  Einstein  speed  limit 
in  space— so  the  irreducible  sender-to-receiver 
time  is  10.8  years  for  a  signal  from  Tau  Ceti. 
(Radio  waves  travel  with  the  same  speed  as  light 
waves.)  And  this  time  must  be  doubled  if  we  are 
to  measure  the  total  time  from  transmission  of 
a  signal  to  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the 
message.  A  lull  of  21.6  years  in  conversation  is 
a  distressing  pause  but  there  is  no  wax  for  man 
to  exceed  the  Einstein  speed  limit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  lull  of  21.6  years  is  probably  a  lower 
limit  for  the  time  from  query  to  reply  on  the 
space  channel.  We  will  probably  have  to  look 
deeper  into  space  to  find  an  exo-society  capable 
of  communicating  with  us. 

Initial  findings  at  the  U.S.  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory  near  Oreenbank,  West 
Virginia,  are  negative.  About  a  year  ago,  scien- 
tists trained  a  huge,  85-foot  electronic  ear  on 
Tau  Ceti  and  Epsilon  Eridani.  The  ear  or  "dish" 
is  the  business  end  of  Project  O/ma— named  alter 
the  Queen  ol  Oz,  that  mythical  but  well-known 
"place  very  far  away,  difficult  to  reach  and  popu- 
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la  ted  by  strange,  exotic  beings."  Secluded  in  tbe 
mountains  of  West  Virginia,  strange  structures 
are  being  assembled  to  probe  the  secrets  ol  space. 
The  first  of  these,  the  85-foot  radiotelescope, 
drew  a  blank  when  it  looked  for  signals  from  our 
nearest  neighbors  in  space.  Some  "bugs  in  the 
electronic  circuit"  gave  the  researchers  a  flurry 
of  excitement  but  when  the  equipment  was  func- 
tioning properly  it  found  nothing  unusual- 
meaning  "signs  of  technological  life"  on  either 
Tau  Ceti  or  Epsilon  Eridani.  This  did  not  dis- 
turb Dr.  Otto  Struve,  director  of  the  radio  ob- 
servatory, whose  advice  was,  in  effect,  "keep  try- 
ing"—the  same  formula  used  when  the  party  at 
the  other  end  of  the  phone  fails  to  answer. 

Other  radiotelescopes  will  probe  deeper  into 
space.  The  biggest  of  these  is  the  U.S  Navy's 
"Big  Dish"  now  under  construction  near  the 
hamlet  of  Sugar  Grove,  West  Virginia.  Costing 
nearly  $80  million,  the  Big  Dish  is  an  ear  on  the 
dimensions  of  Voltaire's  Mr.  Micromegas.  The 
structure  soars  to  the  height  of  a  sixty-six-story 
skyscraper  and  cradles  a  radio  mirror  with  some 
seven  acres  of  metallic  surface.  From  edge  to 
edge  the  mirror  is  twice  the  length  of  a  football 
field.  This  stupendous  contraption  can  be  ro- 
tated and  swung  on  its  axis  toward  various  points 
in  space  and  stay  "locked  on"  these  points  de- 
spite the  earth's  rotation. 

The  Navy's  Big  Dish  has  been  delayed  in  com- 
pletion owing  to  engineering  difficulties  but  it 
is  expected  to  go  into  operation  by  1961.  The 
receiving  end  of  the  radiotelescope  consists  of 
i  small  cylinder  suspended  above  the  mirror  at 
its  local  point;  this  is  the  observation  cage  where 
powerful  amplifiers  boost  the  electronic  signals 
received  and  convert  them  into  scientific  data 
that  will  be  continuously  recorded  by  automatic 
instruments.  The  dancing  swing  of  voltmeters 
and  scribbling  of  recording  instruments  will 
represent  the  output  of  the  telescope— quite  a 
different  view  of  the  heavens  from  that  photo- 
graphed by  the  conventional  astronomer  with 
an  optical  telescope. 

How  will  we  "talk"  with  the  exo-societ)  we 
seek— with  someone  we  have  never  met?  Imagine 
that  you  were  stranded  at  some  inaccessible  point 
and  that  your  only  contact  with  civilization  was 
a  telephone.  Suppose  further  that  you  could 
only  ring  one  number  and  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  could  not  speak  your  lan- 
guage—in fact,  neither  of  you  could  even  recog- 
nize the  other's  language.  How  could  you 
manage  to  communicate?  //  you  both  were  quite 
intelligent  and  knew  the  Morse  code,  you  might 
converse  with  verbal  dots  and  dashes.    In  other 


words  you  would  resort  to  a  common  code  that 
you  both  understood.  Communication  in  this 
hypothetical  case  would  be  greatly  simplified  by 
the  nearl)  instantaneous  telephone  linkage.  The 
situation  is  vastly  different  for  -pace  communi- 
cation, where  a  simple  acknowledgment  may 
take  decades. 

Before  we  give  up  the  problem  as  hopeless— 
as  a  layman  might  readily  believe— we  need  to 
examine  what  we  ma\  have  in  common  with  in- 
telligent beings  on  another  planet.  After  all,  if 
two  strangers  meet  and  wish  to  learn  each  other's 
language,  the  simplest  procedure  is  to  point  to 
a  visible  object  and  identify  it  bv  name.  The 
stranger  repeats  the  name  to  indicate  he  under- 
stands and  you  approve  with  a  nod.  The  process 
is  repeated  with  the  stranger's  name  for  the  ob- 
ject and  translation  is  thus  begun.  At  first  glance, 
it  would  appear  that  "pointing"  to  common 
things  across  the  void  of  space  is  impossible. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  can  be  solved.  The 
basic  reason  for  my  optimism  is  that  if  we  do 
establish  contact  with  an  exo-societv  it  is  prob- 
able that  their  technology  is  more  advanced  than 
ours.  We  may  find  that  me  are  dealing  with 
vastly  brighter  beings— so  smart  that  they  can 
even  understand  the  incoherent  space  chatter  of 
earthlings.  A  little  reflection  will  make  clear 
win  this  may  in  fact  be  the  case. 

Society  X  and  our  own  human  society  do  have 
something  in  common.  In  order  to  transmit 
and  listen  on  a  radio  frequency  there  must  be  at 
both  ends  of  the  line  a  comparable,  although 
perhaps  not  very  similar,  technology.  The  X 
transmitter  may  not  look  like  ours  but  it  must 
operate  on  the  communicating  frequency  or  wave 
length.  This  fact  alone  bespeaks  a  fairly  sophis- 
ticated level  of  society.  However,  it  would  be  a 
realh  weird  circumstance  if  both  the  planet 
Earth  and  planet  X  arrived  at  the  same  level  of 
technology  at  the  same  time.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  societ\  X  is  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced  than  ours— it  could  not  be  less  advanced 
and  still  be  able  to  communicate. 

PLANET  EARTH 
MEETS  PLANET  X 

NOW,  bearing  this  information  in  mind, 
we  ask  how  we  would  respond  to  an  in- 
telligent signal  from  planet  X.  First,  the  simplest 
way  to  let  planet  X  know  that  we  have  received 
its  message  is  to  beam  back  precisely  the  same 
signal— analogous  to  repeating  a  name  for  an 
object  pointed  out  b\  a  stranger.  We  could  alter 
the  pattern  or  sequence  of  the  signals  to  make 
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perfectly  sure  thai  society  X  would  not  ihink  it 
was  being  tricked  l>\  some  echo  effect. 

Litis  playback  of  the  received  signal,  whether 
ii  be  .1  series  of  nonrandom  Llijjs  or  electrical 
pulses  or  a  more  complex  electronic  signal,  is 
essentially  equivalent  to  repeating  "Hellol"  as 
the  opening  word  oi  a  conversation.  It  does  not 
solve  the  problem  ol  more  detailed  communica- 
tion. But  here  we  have  to  remember  thai  society 
X  must  have  .1  considerable  substructure  ol  sci- 
ence in  order  to  send  a  message  across  space  and 
that  numbers  are  the  language  and  the  metrics 
ol  science.  Furthermore,  we  must  concede  that 
s.uici\  X  is  more  advanced  than  outs;  it  may 
even  be  a  case  ol  a  genius  talking  with  a  moron. 
In  .aw  event,  if  we  transmit  a  coded  signal  to 
society  X  we  must  assume  that  their  cryptog- 
raphers will  decode  it  rather  quickly.  Alter  all, 
we  will  not  be  trying  to  conceal  our  message, 
as  in  cryptography,  hut  to  reveal  it. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  we  will  encode  num- 
bers  into  the  scheme  of  our  interstellar  message. 
We  can  tr\  many  codes  because  we  have  a  long 
time  to  wait  before  getting  an  answer.  This  is 
whit  we  will  have  to  do  in  sending  messages  prior 
to  receiving  any.  Once  we  receive  a  clear  signal, 
we  will  know  better  how  to  reply,  assuming  that 
we  have  the  technical  capacity  to  cram  the  in- 
formation into  a  radio  message.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  could  send  television  signals  so 
thai  we  could  display  graphically  the  content  of 
our  message,  but  the  power  requirements  for 
television  transmissio  i  across  the  vastness  of 
space  are  far  beyond  our  capability.  We  can 
hope  to  send  back  single  picture  frames  from  a 
moonship  at  a  distance  of  one-quarter  million 
miles,  hut  the  distance  to  planet  X  may  be  over 
100  million  times  greater. 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  more  than  transmit 
a  numbered  code.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
"point"  to  certain  features  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse and  thus  establish  a  space  language.  For 
example,  we  have  mentioned  the  unique  radio 
frequency  of  "cold  hydrogen"— we  could  point 
to  this  (by  shifting  transmitter  frequency  to  1,420 
megacycles)  and  then  give  this  a  characteristic 
number.  In  the  same  way  we  could  identify  all 
other  elements— helium,  lithium,  and  so  forth— 
by  using  a  simple  multiplier  for  this  number. 
We  can  also  introduce  a  distance  and  time  scale 
without  too  much  difficulty.  In  addition,  we  can 
specify  mass  in  terms  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  We 
now  have  the  rudiments  of  a  physical  system. 
Of  course,  we  lack  verbs,  adjectives,  and  most  of 
all  pronouns;  for  we  want  desperately  to  know 
who   "they"    are.     But   we   could   communicate 


with  societ)  X  even  il  "they"  might  look  down 
their  noses  (or  whatever  pari  of  then  anatomy 
would  he  homologous)    it  our  baby  talk. 

Of  course,  our  listening  may  he  rewarded  with 
the  monotony  ol  steady  sialic  uninterrupted  by 
any  artificial  signal.  This  silence  can  have  nu- 
merous meanings.  It  may  mean  that  we  are  truly 
alone  or  at  least  unique  in  our  niche  of  the 
galaxy.  It  may  mean  that  we  are  out  of  range 
of  the  nearest  exo-society  or  that  the  latter  is  at 
too  low  a  rung  of  the  tec  hnological  ladder.  Some, 
who  concede  that  other  societies  may  have 
vatdted  ahead  of  ours,  place  an  ominous  inicr- 
pretation  upon  a  noncommunicative  planet;  they 
believe  that  such  an  advanced  society  is  self- 
destructive.  Once  a  society  masters  space  tech- 
nology, it  is  presumably  nimble  enough  to  release 
the  atom's  energy  and  this  spells  its  downfall. 
Nuclear  technology  thus  becomes  the  final  evolu- 
tionary step. 

SECRETS     TO    BE     LEARNED 

ON  THE  other  hand,  we  may  literally 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  universe  if  we  es- 
tablish contact  with  society  X.  Suppose  that  this 
planet  X  boasts  a  technology  which  is  more  ad- 
vanced than  ours  by  a  lead  time  of  a  million 
years— or  even  a  thousand  years.  This  after  all  is 
but  a  tick  on  the  evolutionary  clock.  Imagine 
what  kind  of  technology  society  X  might  possess! 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  project  our 
earthly  thoughts  from  the  year  1000  to  2000  and 
compare  the  technological  advances  and  then 
multiply  these  a  thousand  times.  Society  X  may 
have  already  communicated  with  many  other 
planets.  We  will  in  effect  be  plugging  into  a 
party  line.  Society  X  may  even  be  a  little  blase 
about  contacting  another  planet  such  as  ours, 
especially  if  we  seem  to  them  underdeveloped 
and  sense-limited.  But  the  excitement  on  our 
planet  would  be  something!  As  Dr.  Harold  Urey 
expressed  it:  "Contact  with  them  would  be  the 
most  magnificent  thing  one  can  imagine." 

Think  of  the  knowledge  we  could  gain  if 
planet  X  is  far  advanced  and  is  already  familiar 
with  the  discoveries,  inventions,  and  evolution- 
ary steps  which  are  still  in  our  future.  Think  of 
the  impact  which  such  knowledge  could  have 
upon  our  lives,  upon  our  philosophy  and  our 
religion.  These  matters  are  now  being  discussed 
quite  seriously  by  reputable  scientists.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  President 
Kennedy  appoints  a  group  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing thinkers  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Space  Communication. 

Harper's   Magazine,   March    1961 
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Black.  White,  and  Pawc  Peach  Magic  in  Advertisinz 


A  practitioner  of  this  occult  art  exp.     - 

Madison  Avenue  deals  so  largely  in  the 
charms,  spells,  and  he  Tien  hare  al. 

needed  to  soften  the  '  i         I  real  lite. 
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A  G  I  C   is  mankind's   oldest   continuous 
belief.     It    antedates    e:_  !igion    or 

nee,  and  although  both  appear  to  have  sprung 
it.  neither  has  supplanted  it  entir-. 
kely  to. 
By  magic  I  don't  mean  pulling  a  rabbit  out 
of  the  hat  or  sa        a  m  in  half  or  other 

such  »  spectacles,  but  magical  thinki:  g 

it  has  been  thought  by  man  for  a  million  years 
and  be  sure  -cribe  to 

and  literal  beliefs  of  either  our  remote 
ancestors  or 

ne  goes  in  the  intellectual  order  the  less 
gical  i        ting  one  will  en- 

Bi.  here  faith  has  faded,  the  im 

- 
poir.:  erence  that  it  :  :lt  to  avoid 


them  in  human  intercourse.    The  language  of 
magic  is  truly  the  universal  tong 

Magic,   morec--  Jbe   most   adaptable   of 

creatures:  it  moves  in.  makes  itself  at  home,  and 
fades  into  the  wallpaper.  It  so  thorot:- 
identifies  with  its  surroundings  as  to  be  unnoticed 
by  the  inhabitants.  This  is  to  say  that  magic  is 
never  an  isolated  phenomenon,  it  is  invariably 
germane  to  its  period.   Which  is  -  :ch  now 

obvious  performances  of  magical  thinking  as  the 
Inquisition,  the  Dutch  tulip  craze  of  the  seven- 
th centu  .ock-market  boom  of  the  late 
nties,    Coueism.       .'         -.hvism,    and    chain 
letters   escaped  recognition   at   the   time. 

bly  too  early  to  pass  final  judgment  on  farm 
surpluses,  credit  cards,  filter  tips,  and  the  theorv 
of  an  ever-expanding  economv. 

iship  ir  g  i  the 

heart  of  the  s:  hunt:: 

culture,  religion,  politics,  commerce,  nationalism, 
or  what-.-  '  \bb  Youi  g  D  of 

American    advertising   men.    tells   me   that    the 
magical  auth  [  2    man  priesthood 

founded  on  their  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  fall 
tables  of  the  Nile.   This  amounted  to  more  than 
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a  paltry  prediction  nick  to  amaze  the  Eellahin, 
for  the  river's  timely  flooding  was  the  source  of 
Egypt's  wealth.)  The  chief  concern  of  our  era 
is  the  consumption  ol  goods  and  services  li  is  .1 
big  job,  bui  to  assist  we  have  the  biggest  propa- 
ganda force  the  world  lias  ever  seen,  advertising. 

One  of  the  diai adds  in  Chi  istopher  Fry's  play 
«.|  the  Middle  Vges,  "The  Lady's  No)  For  Burn- 
ing," says,  "Religion  has  made  an  honest  woman 
of  the  supernatural."  Someone  is  always  ready 
to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her.  Today  adver- 
tising is  her  most  ardent— or  most  affluent- 
suitor. 

Advertising  is  a  brand-new  instrument,  unique 
to  out  age,  but  at  the  same  time  ii  plays  man- 
kind's oldest  themes.  The  reason  is  this:  In  an 
advertisement's  effort  to  persuade  people  of  the 
justice  of  its  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  in- 
variahh  seeks  a  common  denominator.  The  more 
people  it  attempts  to  persuade,  the  more  common 
the  denominator,  the  more  basic  the  appeal  will 
be.  When,  in  addition,  the  product  advertised  is 
virtually  identical  with  its  competitors,  or  when 
the  product's  value  to  its  user  is  largely  sub- 
jective, the"  appeals  become  so  basic  that  they 
slide  away  from  fact  as  we  know  it.  They  go 
beyond  reason  into  something  more  basic,  the 
most  common  denominator  of  all,  magic. 

Sir  James  Frazer  in  his  classic  on  the  subject  of 
anthropological  magic,  The  Golden  Bough, 
divided  the  field  into  two  general  parts:  theoreti- 
cal magic  and  practical  magic.  Theoretical  magic 
has  to  do  with  natural  law,  the  rules  which 
govern  the  sequence  of  events  throughout  the 
world:  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  the  changing  of  the 
seasons,  the  moving  of  the  heavens,  the  surging 
of  the  tides.  Only  recently  in  human  history 
have  we  discarded  theoretical  magic  as  an  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena.  If  we  wonder 
why  it  took  so  long,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  are  still  people  who  believe  the  world  is 
flat:  and  that  to  this  day  our  senses  testify  that 
the  Earth  circles  the  Sun  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

A     LOCK     OF     ELVIS'     HAIR 

PRACTICAL  magic,  our  chief  concern 
here,  is  a  body  of  rules  for  human  beings 
to  follow  in  order  to  achieve  desired  ends.  Its 
techniques  are  still  very  much  with  us,  and  ad- 
vertising—itself devoted  to  satisfaction  of  human 
desires— has  availed  itself  of  them. 

Frazer  divides  practical  magic  loosely  into  what 
he  calls  imitative  magic  and  contagious  magic. 
Imitative  magic  assumes  that  objects  which  have 


been  in  contact  will  continue  to  act  on  each 
other  at  a  distance  altci  the  physical  contact  has 
been  severed.  An  example  ol  imitative  magic 
might  he  the  sticking  of  needles  through  wax 
figures  Ol  hanging  in  effigy.  The  underlying  ra- 
tionale is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  re- 
jected swain  who  teats  up  his  girl's  picture.  The 
objective  mind  might  detect  an  application  of 
imitative  magic  in  an  airline  advertisement  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago  which  consisted  of  ;i  picture 
of  the  sea  with  a  strip  torn  oil  it  and  the  words, 
"Starting  Dec.  23  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will  be 
20%  smaller." 

Another  example  of  imitative  magic— in  that 
it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  effect  will 
resemble  cause— is  the  use  of  powdered  rhinoceros 
horn,  which  I  understand  is  highly  prized  in  the 
Far  East  as  an  adjunct  to  virility;  look  how 
powerful  the  rhino  is!  I  don't  know  what 
powdered  rhinoceros  horn  costs  but  its  users 
probably  find  it  worth  the  price.  Analogous  to 
this  was  the  recent  rage  for  queen  bee  jelly.  One 
supposes  that  it  served  to  satisfy  a  womanly  urge 
to  extreme,  uncompetitive  femininity;  to  be  the 
only  queen  in  the  hive.  Or  could  it  be  that 
women  have  some  deep,  unconscious  impulse  to 
mate  in  mid-air? 

Closely  akin  to  imitative  magic  but  somewhat 
different  in  its  application  is  contagious  magic. 
The  idea  here  is  that  an  object  which  has  been 
associated  with  one  person  will  continue  to  be 
associated  with  that  person.  His  fingernail  par- 
ings, hair,  etc.,  will  thus  do  nicely  in  preparing  a 
love  philter  to  be  used  on  him.  But  it  works 
another  way*  too:  a  thing  can  also  carry  with  it 
whatever  qualities  the  person  who  owned  it,  or 
touched  it,  or  used  it  had.  Thus,  relics  sanctified 
by  a  witch  doctor,  or  a  lock  of  Elvis'  hair,  or 
autographs,  or  Miss  Rheingold,  and  all  testi- 
monial advertising  are  examples  of  belief  in 
contagious  magic.  For  instance,  I  can  buy  Gil- 
lette Razor  Blades  just  like  the  ones  used  by  that 
star  athlete  on  television  the  other  night  .  .  . 
although  I  am  always  a  little  fearful  the  whole 
thing  might  backfire  and,  instead  of  acquiring 
his  physical  powers,  I  might  end  up  with  his 
vocal  prowess. 

All  toiletry  advertising  draws  heavily  on  prac- 
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tic  i*  1  magic  for  its  substance.  Like  the  love 
philter,  it  promises  that  you  will  be  irresistible. 
If  you  use  mosi  hair  preparations  or  after-shave 
lotions  you  are  taking  your  chastity  in  your 
hands.  If  a  girl  uses  virtually  any  advertised 
facial  soap  she  is  triumphantly  assured  of  a 
glorious  marriage  to  a  pimple-free,  vibrant  youth, 
six  feet  four  inches  tall  with  gleaming  teeth  and 
perfect  elimination:  their  respective  toiletries 
have  brought  them  together. 

Also  implied  in  the  above  examples  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  whatever  benefits  the  product  may 
bestow  will  be  denied  you  if  you  don't  use  it.  If 
you  do  not  use  Brylcreem  all  the  girls  may  not 
pursue  you.  More  explicit  is  the  threat  contained 
in  mouth-wash  advertising:  Not  only  will  the 
girls  not  pursue  you,  but  you  will  drive  them 
away  unless  you  gargle.  This  is  even  more 
magical  than  the  other  threat  because  while  you 
can  see  by  looking  in  a  mirror  that  your  hair 
looks  wretched,  it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to 
smell  your  own  breath.  You  have  no  real  way  of 
knowing  whether  you  are  ruining  your  love  life 
or  blasting  your  career.  The  mouth  wash  thus 
becomes  a  charm  by  which  you  may  avoid 
possibly  dire  consequences:  and  the  beauty  of  it 
is  that  you  will  never  know  whether  it  worked  or 
not  since  even  your  best  friend  won't  tell  you. 

This  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  magic: 
taboo.  Here  we  see  advertising  actually  creating 
and  naming  taboos.  The  most  famous,  B.O.  and 
Halitosis,  are  archaeological  specimens  from  an 
age  which  we  might  fix  as  either  Late  Iron  Tonic 
or  Early  Soap.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
epidemics  are  really  catchy  today;  the  Gray  Sick- 
ness has  never  achieved  plague  proportions 
despite  best  efforts.  Bad  breath  and  bodv  odor 
have  always  existed,  of  course,  but  as  individual 
mailers.  To  transfer  them  from  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies into  tribal  taboos  is  a  magicianlv  trick 
indeed. 

But  we  are  frittering  around  in  very  trivial 
taboo  territory:  let's  get  into  the  deep  stuff. 
Cosmetic  advertising.  According  to  Freud,  "the 
basis  of  taboo  is  a  forbidden  action  for  which 
there  exists  a  strong  inclination  in  the  uncon- 
scious." That  is  to  say  we  have  a  deep-seated 
desire  to  violate  taboo  and  put  ourselves  above 
it,  beyond  the  reach  of  its  strictures.  The  cosmetic 
industry  plays  this  line  for  all  it  is  worth.  Con- 
sider the  names  of  perfumes:  Forbidden  Fruit, 
M\  Sin.  Shocking,  Sortilege,  Black  Magic,  and 
even  Tabu,  and  many  others  which  I  am  too 
frightened    to   remember. 

Revlon  must  keep  a  stall  witch  it  we  arc  to 
judge   from  certain   of  their  advertisements.    I 


don't  know  which  taboos  Miss  Fire-and-Ice 
wished  to  violate,  but  the\  must  have  been 
honeys.  Ravishment  seemed  to  be  the  very  least 
she  had  on  her  mind. 

Miss  Pango  Peach,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  take  a  more  tempered  view  of  the  subject.  Her 
voluptuous  demands,  though  probably  excessive, 
did  not  appear  to  include  either  whips  or  can- 
nibalism. You  will  recall  my  mentioning,  in 
connection  with  queen  bee  jelly,  the  mating 
habits  of  bees.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
successful  bee  suitor  explodes  immediateh  fol- 
lowing the  happy  event:  the  altitude  or  some- 
thing. I  predict  that  some  day  someone  will 
make  a  fortune  bv  marketing  praying  mantis 
marmalade.  Some  brassiere  advertising  also  ob- 
viouslv  exploits  the  desire  to  violate  taboo.  How- 
ever, fashion  advertising:  as  a  whole  seems  to 
dwell  in  another  magical  area. 

MEPHISTO 

AT     YOUR     SERVICE 

HAVE  you  ever  wondered  why  fashion 
models  look  the  way  thev  do?  A  couple 
of  years  ago,  Stan  Freberg,  the  humorist,  swept 
bv  compassion,  proposed  that  a  fund  be  estab- 
lished to  send  the  girls  to  camp  to  fatten  them 
up  a  little  and  put  the  roses  back  in  their  cheeks. 
If  you  ask  a  woman  why  models  look  like  that 
she  will  say  that  skinny  girls  show  off  clothes 
better.  I  find  this  next  to  no  answer  at  all:  for 
the  real  essence  of  their  unearthly  appearance  is 
simply  that:  they  are  unearthly.  Their  attitudes 
are  trance-like,  as  though  thev  were  fro/en  in 
those  bizarre  poses  by  a  spell.  They  are  super- 
natural representations  and  I  defy  you  to  account 
for  them  in  any  other  fashion. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  supernatural  figures  in 
advertising.  I  should  point  out  here  that  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  magician's  power  has  al- 
ways been  his  command  of  what  we  might  call 
the  "nearby  supernatural"  as  opposed  to  the 
"remote  supernatural."  The  magician  does  not 
pray  or  implore  these  approachable  super- 
natural forces  to  aid  him:  he  dominates  them 
through  his  superior  knowledge  and  power.  He 
is  their  master  and  thev  perform  at  his  direction. 
Advertising  invokes  supernatural  entities  in  many 
forms  and  some  of  them  are  pretty  obvious.  Mr. 
Clean,  for  example:  he  materializes  at  man's— 
or  in  this  case,  woman's— bidding,  and  works 
like  magic.  Think  of  the  number  of  times  you 
have  seen  the  words  "like  magic"  in  advertise- 
ments. These  devices  are  effective  because  com- 
mand of  the  supernatural  is  one  of  mankind's 
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oldest  die. mis— ami  the  basis  of  literature  from 
man's  earliest  myths  to  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Fai^t.  Superman,  and  Damn  Yankees. 

Some  of  these  supernatural  manifestations  are, 
of  course,  far  more  subtle  than  Mr.  Clean,  Elsie 
the  Cow,  or  Mr.  Coffee  Nerves.  Some  of  our  most 
stimulating  advertising  summons  what  1  can  only 
regard  as  Mephistopheles-like  figures.  Mephisto- 
pheles,  you  will  recall,  is  suave,  imperturbable, 
of-the-world-worldly  but  not  ie.dK  a  part  of  it. 
His  presence  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
ordinal  v  standards,  he  is  simph  there;  he  has 
materialized.  And  he  usually  hears  the  sign  by 
which  we  know  him:  a  mark  that  sets  him  apart 
from  mere  mortals,  whether  it  be  a  cloven  hoof, 
heard,  tattoo,  or  a  black  eye-patch.  He  is  a 
las(  mating  chap  and  you  can  say  this  lor  him,  he 
likes  people.  Mephistopheles  grants  a  boon: 
eternal  life,  youth,  prowess,  togetherness,  un- 
fulfilled dreams.  His  price  is  always  something. 
When  it  is  such  a  small  thing  as  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes, or  a  soli  drink,  or  a  lipstick,  why  should 
not  one  take  the  chance? 

As  distinguished  from  onr  accessibility  to  the 
nearby,  workaday  supernatural  is  onr  helpless- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  remote  supernatural.  The 
remote  supernatural  is  those  forces  quite  beyond 
onr  control:  death,  disaster,  the  vagaries  of  for- 
tune. The  remote  supernatural  is  nobody's  play- 
thing; it  cannot  be  evoked  at  will  or  used  as  a 
tool.  There  is  nothing  man  can  do  about  it  and 
yet  he  must  do  something.  So  he  performs  rituals, 
makes  sacrifices,  builds  monuments,  fathers  many 
children,  keeps  his  fingers  crossed,  saves  his 
money  for  a  rainy  day,  and  buys  life  insurance. 
Surely,  it  is  reasonable  to  save  and  have  life  in- 
surance, but  the  reasons  for  doing  so  are  likely 
far  beyond  reason. 

First  off,  saving  for  a  rainy  day  is  quite  a 
different  matter  from  saving  for  a  purpose  like 
buying  a  house  or  taking  a  trip.  People  save  for 
a  rainy  day  without,  in  most  cases,  any  certainty 
when  the  rainy  day  will  arrive  or  even  whether 
it  will  arrive.  And  we  all  have  known  people 
who  would  not  touch  their  savings  even  when 
the  rainy  day  did  arrive.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
an  act  in  appeasement  of  the  remote  super- 
natural, a  bribe  to  fortune;  an  act  beyond  mere 
prudence. 

Similarly,  the  buying  of  insurance  is  in  part  an 
act  to  propitiate  Providence  and  rests  solidly  on 
primitive  instincts  and  emotions  way  at  the  back 
of  the  mind.  The  first  of  these  is  pure  anguish  in 
the  face  of  the  unknowable;  the  second  is  a  be- 
lief in  luck.  An  insurance  policy  is  more  than  a 
highly  sophisticated  bet  against  odds,  it  also  as- 


sumes the  properties  ol  a  talisman  to  counteract 

disaster  or  stall  oil   death. 

It  ma\  he  easiei  lo  see  this  when  we  apply  it 
to.  let  lis  s.i\.  fire  insurance  or  accident  insurance. 
I  think  there  is  no  arguing  that  a  definite  feeling 
of  courting  disaster  exists  when  one  is  uninsured; 
it  is  positively  unlucky;  you  are  just  asking  lor  it. 
This  magical  instinc  t  may  influence  the  buying  of 
any  insurance,  whether  it  be  life,  plate-glass,  or 
the  coverage  you  get  when  you  stuff  quarters  in 
the  machine  at  the  airport.  This  last,  while 
apparently  life  insurance,  is  not  the  same  thing, 
really.  One  buys  life  insurance  because  one 
knows  one  is  going  to  die— the  only  question  is 
when.  One  does  not  expect  to  be  wiped  out  in 
an  airplane  accident— the  odds  are  enormously 
against  it.  The  quarters  buy  a  cheap  charm  to 
carry  you  through  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Incidentally,  in  the  field  of  credit  we  see 
financial  institutions  venturing  into  magic  in 
more  pointed  ways.  Installment  credit  buying  is 
surely  a  tacit  invitation  to  think  magically  about 
money.  The  English  term  for  such  buying  is 
revealing:  the  Never-never.  The  most  flagrant 
example  is  seen  in  the  recent  rise  of  the  credit 
card.  According  to  one  motivational  researcher 
quoted  in  Vance  Packard's  The  Waste  Milkers, 
"Credit  cards  are  magic  since  they  serve  as  money 
when  one  temporarily  has  no  money.  They  thus 
become  symbols  of  power  and  inexhaustible 
potency."  And,  may  I  add,  with  the  rainy  clay 
built  in. 


"the  added   ingredient'" 

BY  NOW  I  hope  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
a  broad  field  of  human  susceptibilm  to 
magic.  Advertising,  abhorring  a  vacuum,  has 
rushed  in  to  fill  it.  In  doing  so  it  produces  some 
magic  on  its  own. 

Through  advertising,  a  product  will  acquire 
what  Martin  Mayer,  in  Madison  Avenue,  U.  S.  A., 
called  "the  added  ingredient"  and  what  I  must 
regard  as  a  magical  property,  beyond  natural 
and  ordinary  logic.  This  property  is  frequently 
so  pervasive  that  all  of  the  product's  being  and 
authority  reside  in  the  advertising;  the  product  is 
its  advertising.  And  what  do  we  call  an  object 
that  carries  magical  properties?  A  charm.  A 
product  will  tend  to  be  a  charm  to  the  extent 
that  its  authority  exceeds  bare  fact. 

Let  me  give  you  a  parallel.  A  red  traffic  light 
is  a  piece  of  colored  glass  with  a  bulb  behind  it. 
It  means  stop.  But,  as  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the 
semanticist,  points  out,  in  practice  it  often  is  stop. 
Recall  how  guilty  you   feel   when   you   run  an 
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obviously  stuck  light,  even  late  at  night  with  no 
one  in  sight  for  (him  miles  in  either  direction. 
Another  example:  If  you  were  to  take  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  jump  up  and  down  on  it  in  public 
\<>u  won  hi  be  mobbed  or  at  the  very  least  ar- 
rested—provided the  cloth  in  question  were  the 
American  flag.  The  flag  in  this  instance  not  only 
symbolizes  the  United  States,  it  is  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  is  a  charm. 

Similarly,  such  humble  items  as  toothpaste, 
soaps,  and  cigarettes  are  charms.  Advertising  has 
imbued  them  with  prowess  quite  beyond  any 
reasonable  assessment  of  their  plain-Jane  natures. 
Now,  to  do  I  his  sort  of  charm-school  job— and 
have  it  take— is  not  as  eas\  as  von  might  think. 
Usually  there  is  nowhere  to  go  but  up:  to  the 
supernatural.  Their  slogans,  therefore,  will  be 
supra-factual  ("Contains  New  XK-140"),  supra- 
logical  ("You'll  wonder  where  the  yellow  went"), 
01  meieh  supra-dooper.  Moreover,  with  repeti- 
tion any  slogan  will  lose  whatever  sense  it  had  to 
begin  with  and  only  the  magical  litany  will  re- 
main; it  will  become  an  incantation  pure  and 
simple.  Given  enough  exposure  it  may  attain 
the  ultimate  symbol  meaningful/less/ness  of 
L.S.  M.F.T.  Even  a  slogan  containing  such 
sound— for  a  cigarette— reasons  as  "Filter,  flavor, 
flip-top  box"  will  assume,  after  the  first  few 
hearings,  the  properties  of  an  incantation.  This 
is  true  of  all  jingles,  if  they  are  any  good. 

Speaking  of  Marlboro,  I  understand  that  thev 
introduced  the  original  tattooed  man  because 
the)  wished  to  change  the  "product  image"  to  a 
masculine  one.  That  sounds  logical  except  that 
as  it  turned  out  his  hex-signed  presence  was  an 
argument  beyond  any  logic  I  know  of.  It  is 
magic— a  seemingly  pertinent  but  logically  ir- 
relevant association  of  ideas.  We  may  see  a 
different  application  of  this  principle  in  a  recent 
series  of  Shell  gasoline  advertisements.  Thev 
feature  famous  works  of  craftsmanship  in  the 
shape  of  shells.  These  ads  are  clone  with  great 
dignity  and  point  out  that  they.  Shell,  do  good 
work,  too.  Here  we  note  imitative  magic:  their 
Shell  and  Cellini's  shell;  and  also  contagious 
magic:  his  craftsmanship  bestowed  by  association 
on  their  craftsmanship. 

By  extension  it  could  be  argued  that  Texaco's 
admirable  sponsorship  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  broadcasts— or  any  sponsorship  for  that 
matter— has  a  contagious  magic  aspect.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  Coi  tainer  Corporation's  magnifi- 
cent series  on  "Great  Ideas  of  Western  Man."  II 
guilt  b\  association  is  .1  magical  technique  (and 
it  is)  then  so  is  quality  bv  association. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  facts  behind  these 


associative  devices  are  magical  or  illusory;  they 
are  real,  they  are  supportable  in  practice.  But  no 
Indian  tribe  in  performing  a  corn  dance  ever 
omitted  to  plant  the  seed  either. 

OUR     CHAIN -LETTER     ECONOMY 

NOW  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  whether  all 
advertising  is  likely  to  employ  magic  of 
one  sort  or  another.  I  suppose  so.  in  the  sense 
that  ever)  person  alive— even  one  who  makes  all 
his  purchases  on  the  basis  of  Consumers  Union 
recommendations— employs  magical  symbolism  in 
some  fashion.  If  it  is  more  apparent  in  advertis- 
ing, it  is  because  advertising  itsell  is  more  a|> 
parent.  However,  we  should  distinguish  between 
advertising's  white  magic  and  black  magic.  The 
difference  depends  chiefly  on  whether  the  tech- 
nique is  used  as  a  means  of  illustrating  a  point 
(Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  nest  egg)  or  constitutes 
a  point  itself  ("9  Out  of  10  Witch  Doctors  Ap- 
prove'"*. The  former  we  could  call  magical 
imagery;  the  latter,  magical  thinking.  If  some 
advertising  is  more  blatantly  guilty  of  magical 
thinking  than  others,  it  is  because  some  audiences 
are  more  simple-minded. 

But.  whatever  its  form,  advertising's  magic  is 
relatively  lucid  in  that  it  never  confuses  the 
main  issue,  what  it  has  to  sell.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  economy  advertising  represents. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  the  way  it  is  explained,  but  the 
stability  of  our  economic  system  apparently  rests 
squarely  on  a  magical  device,  the  pyramid  club. 
This  is  not.  I  regret  to  say.  a  private,  crotchety 
view  of  my  own;  both  of  the  candidates  in  the 
recent  election  seemed  to  embrace  it  vigorously. 
Both  parties  swore  fealty  to  ever-expanding 
production;  this  presumably  based  on  ever-ex- 
panding population  and  ever-expanding  con- 
sumption. Not  only  are  all  of  these  terms  plainly 
impossible,  but  unnerving  as  well.  Put  like  that, 
our  economy  sounds  like  nothing  so  much  as  the 
granddaddy  of  all  chain  letters.  All  you  can  do 
is  hope  to  get  your  name  to  the  top  of  the  list— 
or  die— before  something  happens  dike  peace) 
and  the  whole  thing  collapses. 

Is  our  economy  really  so  magically  conceived? 
I  don't  know  and  I'll  wager  you  don't  either. 
But  there  must  be  some  sounder  prospect  than 
that  of  endlessly  consuming  more  and  more; 
force-fed,  like  so  many  Strasbourg  geese.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  economic  system  to  its  people 
(and  what  strange  abracadabra  turned  us  into 
consumers  anyway?)  in  sensible  terms  might  be  a 
fitting  project  for  advertising  and  its  clients  to 
undertake  as  a  public,  and  private,  service. 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1961 
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Jose  Ferrer  talks  shop  zvtti  young  drama  students  on  the  fortress  u-all  in  San  Juan.  Photograph  by  Mi,  hel  Alexis. 

Puerto  Rico  surprises  a  famous  Puerto  Rican 


You  MAY  recognize  the  man  above. 
His  name  is  Jose  Ferrer.  He  is  vis- 
iting his  old  home  town  — San  Juan. 

Puerto  Rico  today  surprises  most 
\  isitors.  E\  en  lose  Ferrer. 

"I  was  quite  prepared  to  see  new 
homes,  new  schools,  and  new  hotels. 
What  amazed  me  was  the  new  spirit. 

"Today  there  are  over  l8,000  stu- 
dents in  the  State  University  alone.  The 


island  now  enjoys  symphonic  and 
chamber  music— including  the  world- 
famous  I-  estiva]  Casals.  And  once  again 
Puerto  Rico  has  its  own  opera,  ballet, 
drama,  and  musical  comedy." 

The  more  you  see  of  Puerto  Rico's 
cultural  rebirth,  the  more  impressive 
it  becomes. 

Housing  projects  produce  folk  bal- 
lets-. Art  exhibits  crop  up  in  patios  and 


coffee  houses  — even  in  fire  stations. 

A\  hen  you  visit  this  sunny  Common- 
wealth, expect  to  be  stimulated.  A 
spirit  of  renaissance  fills  the  air. 

Students  from  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Pa  tin  America 
now  go  to  Puerto  Rico  to  study.  Isn't 
that  significant? 

®i  96  1  —Common wealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
666  1  ifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Sala  Rotonda,  The  Vatican  Museum  of  Antiquities  ► 


Why  these 

heroic 

statues  are 

crowned 

with 

Scallop  Shells 


»  In  the  Vatican's  Sala  Rotonda.  these  heroic 
sculptured  figures  — Juno,  Hercules.  Ceres- 
stand  in  brooding  silence. 

Now  look  above  the  statues'  heads.  Notice 
each  niche  is  crowned  with  the  graceful  curv  es 
of  the  scallop  shell.  For  artist  Simonetti  knew 
the  scallop  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  voyage, 
the  journey,  the  quest.  And  because  myth  and 
legend  have  given  eternal  life  to  these  ancient 

©  © 

deities,  Simonetti  used  the  shell  to  symbolize 
their  journey  — a  journey  into  eternity. 

The  symbolism  of  the  scallop  shell  reaches 
back  into  antiquity.  In  classical  Greece,  it 
was  associated  with  the  goddess  Venus,  born 
of  the  sea.  In  medieval  times,  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  in  Spain  wore  the  scallop 
badge  in  their  hats.  And  Crusaders  on  far 
journeys  to  the  Holy  Land  made  the  scallop 
the  badge  of  their  quest. 

Today,  this  symbol  of  the  journey  and  quest 
is  the  appropriate  name  and  trademark  of  the 
Shell  Companies.  Under  this  familiar  symbol, 
Shell  men  explore  the  most  difficult  places  on 
earth  to  enrich  the  world's  oil  supplies.  They 
drill  in  arctic  wastes  and  deserts,  even  under 
the  floors  of  the  seas. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  quest 
carried  out  under  the  sign  of  Shell.  In  scores 
of  laboratories  the  world  over  other  Shell 
workers  search  for  and  develop  new  and  bet- 
ter products  from  petroleum— new  chemicals 
to  increase  man's  food  supply,  new  kinds  of 
synthetic  rubber,  new  vain  of  unusual  prop- 
erties, and,  of  course,  finer  gasolines  and 
motor  oils. 

When  you  see  the  sign  of  the  shell,  think 
of  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  quest  for  new  ideas. 
new  products,  and  new  ways  to  serve  you. 
The  Shell  Companies:  Shell  Oil  Company; 
Shell  Chemical  Company;  Shell  Pipeline  Cor- 
poration; Shell  Development  Company;  Shell 
Oil  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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MORGAGSl  and  Pathologic  Anatomy— reproduced  hoc  is  one  of  a 
series  oj  original  oil  paintings  commissioned  by  Parke-Davis. 


Great 
Moments 

■ 

in 
Medicine 


For  (ci i tin  ies  medical  practitioners  attributed  illness 
to  such  vague  c  auses  as  disturbance  of  "the  humours" 
or  "upset  oi  atoms."  During  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  professor  of  Anatomy  in  Padua,  Giovanni  Battista 
.Morgagni,  was  largely  responsible  lor  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  that  diseases  originate  in  local- 
ized areas  of  the  body.  In  1761,  he  published  a  book 
entitled  "On  the  Seats  a  td  Causes  ol  Disease."  based 
on  almost  ")()  years  ol  teaching,  dissection,  and  pains- 
taking observation.  This  detailed  work  gave  impetus 
to  the  never-ending  quest  tor  knowledge  that  shaped 
the  pattern  ol  modern  medical  research. 


Observations  of  many  medical  scientists,  and  con- 
i  lusioiis  drawn  from  many  bits  ol  evidence,  are  bases 
lor  advancement  of  medical  knowledge.  The  human 
body  reveals  its  secrets  only  to  those  who  have  the 
patience  and  understanding  to  discover  them. 
At  Parke-Davis  this  painstaking  accumulation  of 
medical  knowledge  never  ceases.  This  continuing  re- 
search has  but  one  purpose:  to  help  provide  better 
and  more  effective  medicines  that  will  mean  better 
health  and  longer,  more  useful  lives  for  you  and  for 
ever)  member  ot  your  family. 

COPYRIGHT  1958-19S!       PARKE.    DAVIS  &  COMPANY.    DETROIT   32.    MICHIGAN 
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Pioneers  in  better  medicines 


THE  CASTLE  AT  ARUNDEL 


A  Story  by  Arthur  Heiserman 
Drawings  by  Arthur  Shilstone 


I  SPENT  the  night  at  Chichester  and  in  the 
morning  hitchhiked  to  Arundel.  Chichester 
Cathedral,  with  its  dumpy  exterior  and  futile 
transepts  folded  against  its  sides  like  ostrich 
wings,  kept  me  only  twenty  minutes.  So  by  nine 
o'clock  I  was  bouncing  in  a  small  truck  lull  of 
sacked  potatoes  toward  Arundel  Castle  ten  miles 
away.  "You're  from  the  Slates,  1  fancy,"  said  the 
elderly  driver,  who  had  not  looked  at  me  since 
hearing  in\   American  "Thanks  a  lot." 

'Acs,''  I  said. 

"A  group  ol  you  chaps  uprooted  my  niece's 
picket  fence  in  1943.  No  sense  at  all."  He  had  a 
beefy  nose  and  needed  a  shave,  and  in  his  cap 
rested  a  small  package  ol  cigarettes.  I  thought 
he  might  put  me  out,  but  he  said  nothing  more 
and  squinted  into  the  sun. 

The  summer  ol  1949  was  dry,  and  the  downs 
were  dust)  green  even  with  the  dew  upon  them. 
Off  in  the  sunlight  three  figures  pitched  hay  into 
a  baler.  Spears  of  loose  hay  trailed  each  forkful 
through  the  air,  giving  the  group  an  instantane- 
ous arrest  and  form  which  it  itself  could  never 
see. 

"You  in  the  Army?" 

"No.    Just  sight-seeing." 

"1  fancy  you'll  be  seeing  Arundel  Castle." 


"Yes,"  I  yelled. 

We  jerked  over  an  arched  stone  bridge.  "That 
will  be  the  River  Arun,"  he  said.  "That  bridge 
has  been  widened  six  times  since  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty."  When  he  grinned,  I  noticed  he  had 
several  teeth  missing.  "Shows  we  make  progress 
too." 

"Will  you  have  one  of  my  cigarettes?"  In  those 
days  a  Lucky  Strike  could  knock  down  any  bar- 
rier, anywhere. 

"Thanks,  chum,"  he  said,  without  taking  his 
eves  from  the  road.  I  put  two  cigarettes  into 
his  hand  and  lighted  one  of  them  for  him.  "But 
there's  one  thing  I  keep  telling  Alice."  Two 
brown  horses  and  a  white  one  were  walking  away 
from  a  group  ol  thatched  buildings.  "You  Yanks 
know  how  to  deal  with  them  Russian  chaps.  My 
wile's  uncle  lived  in  California,"  he  roared. 

"I'm  from  Chicago,"  I  said.  His  lace  suddenly 
became  thinner,  and  his  thatched  eyebrows 
leveled  off.  He  seemed  surprised  to  find  himself 
alive  when  he  set  me  clown  hall  a  mile  from 
Arundel. 

"I'll  be  turning  here,"  he  said,  racing  the  motor 
and  staring  at  m\  new  suitcase.  "You'll  see  the 
castle  from  the  top  ol  this  hill.  It  don't  open  till 
noon,  and  it'll  cost   you  a  shilling." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  I  shouted,  and  the  little  duck 
scuttled  away  into  a  long  orchard. 

My  pair  of  respectable  shoes  lor  the  boat  ride 
home  made  the  suitcase  too  heavy.  Mounting  the 
hill  with  it.  trying  to  ignore  the  early  heat.  1 
deliberately    recollected    the    one    part   of    Chi- 
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:1  which  had  not  been  a  disap- 

■:d  in  the  south  aisi  mall 

g  in  which  the  Jesus-troubled 

e  his  tiny  tomb,  lifts  his  head 

features  geometric  with  as- 

Immec.  hind  him  bene 

her  cheeks  caned 

i    ef  dropping  through  her 

ad  and  that  of  the  woman  behind  her 

hands  in  a  primi 

:re  of  despair.    About  the  a  who 

zh  before  him,  are  grouped  the 

heir  beards  ridged  deeply  below 

their  open   mouths,    their   brow-,    arched,    their 

1    hands   pitched   suddenlv   to   shoulder 

.  •      rd.   They  seem  engaged  in  a 

pantomime  And    in    the  distance. 

thatched  c         _         iree  small  birds 

se  line,  their  wings  stretched 

The  caning  had  been  fixed  like 

a   tablet  in   the  wall,   and   its  lines  were   static, 

ed. 

ClinnY    g  taring  mvself  for  a  dis- 

the   castle.    I    had    trouble 

in   accidentally  pre- 

d  caning  with  the  sight  of  my  Army  sur- 

r   and   over   into   dustv 

with  the  world  of  the  truck- 

hich  was  now  dead  to  me  forever. 

But  the  view  of  the  castle  was  not  disappoint- 

toked   up.   and   the  >d   just  one 

valk  -        ght    and    tall    and    whit- 

alls  over  an  entire  hill  in  a  delirium 

r  and  stone.    It  was  lifted  high  at  the 

:ed   at  its   angles,   and   tied    to   the 

by  a  thick  Norman  keep  at  the  gate. 

g  had  prepared  me  for  more 

outrageously  powerful  than  Glo 

'ixed  upon  profane  emotion 
a ted  on  the  green  froth  of  its  park. 
in  a  tapestry,  terrible  a>  a  fain 
battlemented  chapel,  which  thrust  south- 
pur  into  the  outworks,  sparkled  in 
morning.    To  one  who  for  weeks  had  been 
immersed   in   car  after  car.   nibbled    at  by    face 
he    permanence   of    the    castle 
ort. 

I  PICKED  up  my  suitcase,  and  noticed  a 
man  seated  before  an  easel.  His  black  Jaguar 
crouched  off  the  road  a  bit  down  the  hill,  and 
he  sat  between  it  and  half-a-dozen  plum  trees. 
n  toward  him.  Even  though  he  was 
ed  on  a  stool,  his  back  \va>  straight  and  neat 
in  its  dark-blue  jacket.  Absurdly  enough,  he 
wore  a  beret. 


I  put  down  my  suitcase  quietly.  The  Jaguar 
should  have  frightened  me  off.  for  they  despise 
hitchhikers.  But  the  dav  was  earlv.  the  castle 
didn't  open  till  noon,  and  the  town  which  filled 
the  valley  where  I  would  have  to  wait  seemed 
merely  eighteenth-century  slate  and  brick.  The 
man  turned  around  slowly,  as  though  he  were 
tired,  watched  me  a  moment,  nodded,  and  re- 
turned to  the  tiny  picture  on  the  easel.  He  was 
a  small,  hard  man.  tanned  with  the  lucid  tan  of 
the  rich.    H  md  his  neat  mustache  had 

been  gray.    1  picked  up  mv  suitcase. 

"It's  trite  from  up  here."  he  said,  touching 
the  chapel  with  a  minute  brush,  "but  it's  the 
sort  of  thing  I  want  this  morning." 

I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 

He  put  the  brush  into  a  cup  between  his  feet. 
"I  understand  Cromwell  placed  a  batten  just 
over  there."  The  beret  jerked  to  the  right.  "In 
that  pasture.  No  wonder  his  shot  barely  chipped 
the  stone.  But  nothing  was  too  trite  for  Crom- 
well." He  sniffed  briefly,  and  I  laughed  on  that 
cue.  "Even  morning  at  dawn  the  defenders 
dropped  their  dead  into  the  Arun.  From  that 
escarpment  there  below  the  chapel." 

Would  it  be  more  polite  to  walk  around  and 
face  him?    I  put  down  my  suitcase. 

"I've  done  it  two  dozen  times  from  up  here, 
you  know."  I  walked  up  to  his  shoulder.  "L'se 
my  own  mixture  of  pigments  and  eggs.  Mixing 
them  is  half  the  fun.  vou  see." 

very  well  done."  I  said.    [|   seemed  over- 
done.  The  turrets  were  out  of  joint. 

"Thank  you  very  much.  That's  very  kind,  but 
I'm  only  an  amateur.''  he  gave  it  the  French  pro- 
nunciation, "and  I've  painted  only  the  castle, 
n  afraid  one  can't  ask  for  too  much."  When 
he  bent  to  the  little  rack  of  cups  on  the  grass, 
his  hand  shook.  Straightening  formallv,  he  smiled 
at  me.    "Are  \ou  in  the  Army?" 

S       I'm  just   hitchhiking."     His   accent,    his 
blue  serge,  his  silver  mustache,  made  me  regret 
the  dust  of  ten  shires  in  mv  hair  and  on  mv  un- 
<-d  jacket.    "I'm  a  student." 

"Ah."  he  said,  returning  to  his  miniature.    "A 
student   abroad.    What  universil 
I       id. 

"Ah  yes,  where  the  gangsters  come  from."  His 
narrow  face  creased  handsomely  about  the  mouth 
and  eyes.    "Well,   vou  mustn't  miss  Cambridge 


hur  Heiserman  is  director  of  the  Summer 
School  at  the  I  niversity  of  Chicago.  His  book, 
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either.    \l\   university   and  my   son's.    Were  you 
in  the  sen  i<  es?" 

"No,  I  was  too  young." 

"How  old  are  you?     rwenty  two,    three?" 

"  I  went)  even." 

He  looked  up  at  me.  lit-  was  older  than  I  had 
thought,  ;iih1  liis  leanness  was  nol  the  leisurely 
leanness  ol  his  class.  "Incredible,"  he  said,  and 
looked  out  over  the  sweetly  antique  meadows. 
1  nglishmen  were  not  supposed  to  ask  such  pei 
sonal  questions,  nor  to  imply  that  one  was  lying, 
unless  one  were  an  inferior.  1  picked  up  my 
siiin  ,ist'. 

"Where  did   you   stop   the   night?"   he  asked. 

"In  Chichester." 

"What  did  you  think  ol  our  cathedral?" 

"I  thought  it  was  pretty   bad." 

"Quite  right.  It's  monstrous.  One  ol  those 
things  which  are  wrong  Ironi  the  start.  Reminds 
one  ol  a  gelded  thing,  or  a  defrocked  priest." 
1  had  not  yet  met  a  high  bourgeois  since  coming 
to  England,  so  I  put  down  the  suitcase.  "Did 
you   notice  the  little  Saxon   tablet?" 

Acs.   That's  a   beautiful   thing." 

"The  best  thing  in  Sussex.  And  the  miseri- 
cord of  the  violinist  kissing  the  dancer,  in  the 
c  lioir?" 

"I  couldn't  get  into  the  choir." 

"Really?  That's  outrageous."  He  looked  up 
at  me.  "I  must  take  you  back  there  alter  lunch 
to  see  it.  The  bishop  says  the  violinist  is  simply 
a  violinist,  but  of  course  the  violinist  is  Death. 
Always  is  in  that  period.  Or  any  period."  He 
daubed. 

An  eccentric,  I  thought,  a  real  English  eccen- 
tric. 

"Well,"  he  sighed,  "let's  be  off.  There's  no 
more  helping  this  thing."  He  began  to  put  his 
brushes  and  cups  of  paint  into  a  metal  box.  "I 
very  much  want  you  to  meet  my  wile,  and  have 
lunch  with  us,  of  course.  You're  not  otherwise 
engaged?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "thank  you  very  much.  But  I 
don't  .  .  ." 

"Nonsense.  I'm  only  sorry  we  didn't  know  you 
were  in  the  area.  You  could  have  stopped  the 
night  with  us." 

It  seemed  absolutely  impossible  that  he  was  a 
homosexual. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  paint  and  we  paint  and 
we  never  seem  to  discover  exactly  what  we  feel. 
Here  it  is,  more  than  a  hundred  pictures  in  five 
years.  And  there  it  stands,  basically  unchanged 
since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses."  He  stood  up  oddly, 
all  his  weight  on  his  left  leg,  and  held  the  tiny 
board  straight  out  before  him.   His  castle  seemed 


to  be  toppling  in  all  directions.  I  saw  that  he 
might  be  a  little  mad. 

He  collapsed  his  easel  and  the  stool.  As  he 
started  lor  the  car,  I  noticed  the  peculiar  swing 
and  jerk  of  his  right  leg.  He  was  shorter  than  I 
had  imagined  from  his  erect  back,  yet  he  limped 
so  easily  that  he  moved  with  great  dignity.  Be- 
fore I  could  stop  him,  he  had  picked  up  my  own 
suitcase  and  was  lilting  it  into  the  car.  "Here," 
I  said,  "here."   Too  late. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "hop  in."  He  opened  the 
door  and  I  got  in. 

We  drove  down  the  hill,  but  the  castle  didn't 
seem  to  get  any  nearer  until  we  entered  the 
town.  Then,  when  I  glanced  up,  it  disap- 
peared behind  the  truncated  belfry  of  a  chinch. 
It  was  so  huge  and  high  that  I  could  no  longer 
see  it  from  the  narrow  streets.  We  drove  through 
the  town,  crossed  an  Arun  just  deep  enough  to 
float  a  corpse,  and  threaded  into  the  hills  be- 
tween tall,  ancient  hedges.  We  passed  small  cot- 
tages with  leaded  windowpanes.  An  old  woman 
in  a  bonnet  stared  at  us  from  between  rows  of 
roses. 

"Was  the  red  rose  York  or  Lancaster?"  I  asked. 
"I   can  never  remember  which  was  which." 

"Nor  can  I.  Like  Yin  and  Yang."  We  looked 
at  one  another.  "Do  you  find  hitchhiking  tiring? 
You  look  exhausted." 
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"Oh,"  I  said,  almost  ready  to  apologize,  "I 
guess  so.  You  have  to  climb  in  and  out  of  so 
many  people's  cars  in  one  day.  And  in  a  foreign 
country  .  .  ."   Maybe  I  was  about  to  be  rude. 

"I  see." 

"Well,  it's  better  in  the  early  morning,  if 
you're  going  east,  or  al  sundown,  if  you're  going 
west.  That  way  the  sun  goes  right  through  a 
windshield  and  you  can  see  people  very  well  be- 
Fore  you  get  in.  Or  the  windshield  is  completely 
glazed  with  the  sun.  and  you  can't  see  them  at 
all.    Either  way  it's  better." 

"I  see.    It's  a  question  of  identity." 

"Yes,  I  guess  it  is." 

FINALLY  we  turned  into  an  orchard, 
crossed  a  grassy  brook,  and  came  upon  a 
large,  white  plaster  house  with  brown  timbers 
supporting  the  dormers.  \  picket  fence  sur- 
rounded a  yard  lull  ol  flowers,  some  ol  which 
c  limbed  straight  up  the  front  walls,  leaving  only 
the  small-paned  windows  free. 

We  turned  around  the  cottage  and  stopped 
where  a  tangled  hill  rose  steeply  from  the  hack 
door.  "Can  you  see  those  stones  tumbled  about 
up  there?"  asked  my  man,  squinting  up  the  hill. 
I  could.  "Those  are  the  remains  ol  the  original 
farmstead,  mentioned  in  the  Doomsda\  Book. 
My  wile  has  a  copy  ol  the  entry." 

I  put  the  folded  easel  inside  the  hack  door.  A 
small,  wrinkled  woman  began  to  grin  and  rub 
her  apron  when  we  entered  the  kitchen,  but  we 
took  no  notice  ol  her  and  walked  up  two  steps 
into  a  large  dining-room  roofed  with  huge  black 
beams.  \I\  man  moved  silenth  before  me, 
then  paused  before  a  low  arch,  pulled  at  his 
lapels,  and  look  me  by  the  elbow.  "My  dear?"  he 
whispered,  and  we  walked  into  a  magnificent  par- 
lor. Sunlight  fell  upon  glassware,  china,  airy  cur- 
tains, and  white  wood.  It  mellowed  rough  ceiling 
beams  and  sturdy  furniture  and  the  navy-blue 
<hess  ol  the  woman  who  sat  b\  a  mahogany 
escritoire.  She  stared  out  into  the  dark-leaved 
orchard,  he  i  lips  drawn  in  and  her  straight 
profile  haidh  weakened  by  the  pince-nez  on  her 
strong  nose.  "My  dear?"  whispered  the  man.  giv- 
ing my  elbow  a  squeeze.  He  had  begun  to  shrink 
even  before  the  woman  turned  toward  us. 

Her  head  moved  back  with  a  controlled  jerk. 
She  took  ofl  her  glasses  and  stood  up.  supporting 
hersell  slightly  on  the  escritoire. 

"My  dear,  may  I  present  Mr.  .  .  .  ah.  good 
Heaven!    I  don't  believe  I  know  your  name" 

I  told  him. 

She  mo\ed  toward  us  slowly  from  the  window, 
her  handsome  head  still  back  to  correct  her  vision 


ol  me— dirty  and  uncombed— who  had  suddenly 
invaded  her  parlor.  She  topped  my  six  feet  by 
perhaps  a  cjuarter-inch,  and  her  skin  was  remark- 
ably clear  and  pale  for  her  age.  She  wore  no 
make-up  nor  any  ornament.  Had  her  grav  hair 
been  more  neatly  combed,  she  would  have  looked 
more  like  a  countess  than  the  headmistress  of  a 
puritanical  girls'  school. 

We  shook  hands.  There  was  whiskey  on  her 
breath. 

"This  young  chap  and  I  share  an  admiration 
of  the  castle 

"Indeed." 
And  the  true  opinion  of  the  Chichester  min- 
ster. He  is  making  a  tour  of  the  southern  cathe- 
drals, and  intends  to  devote  this  afternoon  to  our 
castle."  The  man  had  moved  me  to  a  cane-bot- 
tomed chair  by  the  fireplace  and  was  limping 
nervousl)  between  his  wife,  who  stood  erectly  by 
the  arc  hwav.  and  the  glass-doorcd  bookcases.  "He 
is  a  student.   I   believe,  at   Chicago." 

"Where  the  gangsters  come  from."  I  said,  trying 
to  banish  something  which  hovered  in  the  air. 

"Yes,  and  the  atomic  bomb,  I  believe,"  laughed 
my  host.  He  swept  off  his  beret,  revealing  a  head 
much  balder  and  older  than  I  had  imagined. 
"I  felt  we  rordd  repair  a  mite  of  the  billions 
given  so  magnificently  by  his  country  by  asking 
him  to  share  our  little  lunch.  Here,  my  dear, 
sit  here."  The  pince-nez  dangled  on  her  austere 
bosom  as  he  settled  her  in  the  sofa  across  the 
health  from  us.  "I  thought  you  would  certainly 
think  it  most  unfortunate  should  he  leave  our 
islands  without  having  met   you." 

"Yes,  thank  you  very  much.  Henry.  Yes."  Her 
voice,  though  it  was  deeply  modulated,  lacked 
the  crispness  I  would  have  expected  from  her 
profile  and  parlor.  Yours  is  a  German  name,  is 
it  not?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "My  family  settled  in  southern 
Ohio  alter  the  political  difficulties  of  1818."  I 
had  kept  just  enough  self-possession  to  feel 
ashamed  ol  trying  to  make  something  of  the  bak- 
ers and  c  lerks  in  my  family. 

"I  sec.  That's  extremely  interesting.  You 
served  in  the  Pacific.  I  imagine." 

"No,  I  was  never  drafted." 
lbs  niih  twenty,  my  dear."  laughed  my  man 
from   the  window. 

"Twenty,"  she  said.  She  continued  to  fix  me 
with  he  i  gray  eyes,  keeping  her  head  tilted 
slightly  back  so  that  her  roll  of  gray  hair  frayed 
against  the  bright  window  behind  her.  "How  in- 
teresting.   And  how  are  you  traveling  now?" 

"He's  hitchhiking,  my  dear.  Proper  student 
fashion.   Wonderful  kind  of  .  .  ."  (he  walked  be- 
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tween  us  and  leaned  upon  Ins  left  leg)  "...  elan, 
spirit,  to  come  all  this  way  alone  to  visit  us.  He 
came  trudging  up  behind  me  while  ...  I  say! 
You  didn't  walk  from  Chichester  did  you?" 

"No,"  I  laughed,  "a  farmer  who  doesn't  think 
much  ol  Americans  gave  me  a  lift." 

"Really?"  said  the  woman.  "Whai  did  he  say?" 
She  seemed  amused  for  the  first   time. 

"Oh,  nothing.  1  encounter  all  sons  ol  opin- 
ion." There  was  a  pause  1  had  thrown  up  a 
I). it  rier. 

Bui  the  man  pierced  it.  "Yes,"  In  said,  "we 
are  on  the  dole,  no  denying  that.  Perhaps  we're 
far  too  accustomed  to  taking  what  we  want.  But 
the  magnificent  display  ol  generosity  which  the 
United  Slates  .  .  ." 

The  woman  arose.  "I  must  see  to  Wilson,"  she 
said,  taking  her  eyes  from  me  for  the  first  time. 

"Yes,"  s.ud  the  man,  watching  his  wife's  back, 
"she's   a    hit    demented    sime    the   war." 

I  was  SO  relieved  that  the  woman  was  no  longer 
stating  at  me  thai  <>nl\  then  did  I  notice  that  the 
smell  of  whiskey  pervaded  the  room  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  sunlight. 


AN  D  at  lunch,  as  soon  as  we  had  sat  down 
to  the  large  round  table,  the  whiskey  smell 
entered  the  dining-room  too.  The  woman's  spec- 
tacles clanked  against  her  plate  and  she  stared  at 
them.  The  man  fussed  over  the  food,  laughed 
uproariously  at  everything,  and  darted  glances 
at  his  wife,  who  stared  at  me  near-sightedly  all 
the  while.  The  man's  brother  had  successfully 
produced  a  few  ears  of  "maize"  in  his  London 
garden,  and  I  described  the  variety  of  dishes  pos- 
sible with  it. 


"Do  you  have  a  pressure  cooker?"  1  asked  the 

wife.  She  looked  al  me  a  moment,  In  i  head  much 
higher,  it  seemed,  than  mine. 

"I  iliink  it  would  blow  up  and  destroy  both 
the  kitchen  and  Wilson,'  said  the  man.  Though 
his  eyes   were  moist,  he   laughed   again. 

"America  is  very  adept  at  producing  explo- 
sives," the  woman  remarked,  casually  enough  to 
seem  polite. 

"Edith,  would  you  tare  for  tea  now?"  whis- 
pered  the  man. 

"No  (hank  you,  Henry."  She  had  eaten  noth- 
ing.   "Are  your  parents  still  living?" 

"Yes,"  I   said. 

"Do  you   have  any  siblings?' 

"I  have  two  older  sisters,"  I  said. 

"My  two  sisters  were  killed  in  London  with  my 
mother  in   1(.)  II." 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  running  his  palm  back 
over  the  veins  on  his  skull,  "that's  when  we 
moved  down  here.  Hated  to  give  up  old  London, 
but  my  office  had  been  bombed  out,  and  1  left 
this  on  the  Somme  in  1916,"  he  tapped  his  right 
leg  beneath  the  table,  "and  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do."    He  smiled,  avoiding  his  wife's  stare. 

"One  can  always  purchase  new  limbs,"  she  said. 

I  looked  at  the  chewed  ear  of  corn  on  my  plate. 
I  was  thankful  that  I  had  shaved  that  morning. 

"What  is  your  sport?"  asked  the  man,  touching 
his  little  mustache. 

"What?" 

"Do  you  practice  any  athletics  at  school?" 

"Oh.   Well,  no,  I  don't." 

"Come  along,"  said  the  woman,  putting  both 
palms  on  the  table  to  push  herself  erect.  She  was 
immense,  and  her  beautifully  straight  features 
looked  down  upon  me  without  emotion.  I  stood 
up. 

"Edith,"  said  the  man,  calmly. 

"Come  along  with  me." 

I  followed  her  as  she  stepped  magnificently 
past  the  parlor,  down  a  hall  lined  with  closed 
white  doors,  up  three  steps  over  a  stairway  land- 
ing, down  seven  steps  into  a  small  room  which 
had  once  been  a  storage  room,  for  it  was  paved 
with  stones  and  had  only  one  small  window. 
It  contained  nothing  save  a  writing  desk  and 
do/ens  of  pictures,  hanging  on  the  wall,  stacked 
against  the  walls,  propped  against  the  desk— every 
si/e  and  color  from  airy  miniatures  to  gaud)  oils. 
All  of  the  pictures  depicted  the  castle.  Here  the 
castle  floated  off  into  a  sanguine  sunset.  There 
it  gleamed  like  bones  in  moonlight.  Over  here 
the  fortified  chapel  smothered  the  foreground. 
Over  there  the  heavy  Norman  keep  gloated  above 
the  wintry  park.    No  human  figures  strolled  its 
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battlements  or  peered  from  its  wicked  archery 
slots. 

"Well,"  coughed  the  man  by  my  shoulder, 
"these  are  the  fruits  of  my  five  years'  labor." 

"It's  really  overwhelming,"  I  said. 

The  woman  had  bent  over  the  desk  and  was 
opening  a  small  box  bound  in  black  leather.  She 
looked  into  the  case  for  an  instant,  then  showed 
it  to  me  with  a  noble  smile.  Inside,  on  vermilion 
velvet,  rested  a  purple  ribbon  and  the  silver 
arms  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain.  The  lion 
snarled  haughtily,  the  unicorn's  lips  rolled  back 
over  beautifully  cast  teeth,  and  the  motto  furled 
below  was  so  delicately  made  that  I  could  easily 
read  the  Honi  soil  (jtti  mal  y  pense. 

"It's  a  beautiful  thing,"  I  said. 

"Is  it?"  she  asked.   "Take  it." 

I   took  it. 

"Turn  it  over."  Little  lines  had  appeared  at 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

I  turned  it  over.  RUPERT  HANLEY  SACK- 
Y1LLE  BURDEN.    30  MAIUS.    MCMXXXIX. 

"Victoria  Medal,"  said  the  man.  He  limped 
past  me  and.  finding  himself  hemmed  in  l>\  his 
pictures,  stopped  in  the  center  of  the  room.  His 
wile  towered  over  me  between  us.  "Our  only  son 
won  it  in  19.S9.  Best  athlete  in  the  university,  you 
see.  We're  rather  proud  of  it,  and  my  wife  .  .  ." 

"His  wife  hates  it,"  said  the  woman.  There  was 
a  pause.  She  was  not  at  all  nasty,  but  spoke  very 
quietly.  "And  she  hates  these  pictures.  Typical 
old  man's  obsession  with  beauty  and  death." 

"Edith,"  said  the  man,  as  though  from  a  great 
distance  behind  her. 

"\I\  son  was  butchered  in  Africa  in  1911.  I 
had  given  him  the  best  body  and  education  in 
the  world,  and  the  woman  who  had  given  life  to 
me  was  murdered  in  her  bed  in  the  very  room 
nexl  to  mine."  The  whiskey  smell  was  making 
me  dizzy.    "Have  you  ever  seen   the  dead?" 

"No.   mam." 

She  had  bent  forward  to  me,  but  straightened 
up  again  now.  I  still  held  the  medal,  and  I  looked 
clown  at  it  to  avoid  her  eyes.  "No."  she  said 
beautifully,  "and  now  you  want  to  make  war  on 
Russia,  and  get  us  into  another  war,  and  kill 
yourself.  Twenty  years  old.  Mv  son  never  saw- 
twenty -one." 

The  man  stepped  between  us.  "Put  it  back, 
please,  Edith,  and  go  to  your  room."  His  lace 
was  scarlet. 

She  handed  the  medal's  box  around  him  to 
me.  "My  husband  considers  the  castle  to  he 
beautiful." 

"Edith." 

"Do  you  know  why  my  husband  brought  you 


home  to  me?" 

For  the  first  time,  she  tottered  a  little.  Her 
shoulder  dropped. 

"No,  ma'am." 

"You  look  .  .  .  your  hair  and  your  eyes  and 
your  mouth  are  those  ol  mv  son.  You  didn't 
know   that,   did   you?" 

"Come  along  now.  Edith.  Would  you  walk 
back  into  the  parlor,  please?" 

I  turned. 

"Yes,  do  get  out.  Go  back  to  your  German 
mother  in  Ohio.  Could  you  leave  your  address!-" 
she  asked  from  behind  me  in  the  hall.  "I  should 
ver\  much  like  to  write  to  your  mother  and  tell 
her  you'll  be  butchered  in  a  war." 

Then  I  heard  her  walk  straight  up  the  stairs, 
sounding  evenly  on   the  treads. 

IW  A  S  lifting  mv  bag  from  the  Jaguar  when  I 
heard  the  man  limping  behind  me.  I  turned 
and  he  looked  up  his  hill  toward  the  stones.  "I'm 
terribly  sorry,"  he  said.  The  skin  on  top  of  his 
skull  was  webbed  with  scarlet  capillaries,  and  his 
mustache  seemed  smaller  in  the  sunlight.  He 
didn't  look  up  at  me,  but  leaned  on  his  good  leg, 
hunched  up  his  shoulder,  and  put  one  hand  into 
his  pocket.  "Do  you  need  money?  I  daresay  you 
do." 

"No.  no.  thank  you  very  much."  I  handed  him 
the  box  and  medal. 

"Yes,  of  course,  thank  you.  Do  you  mind  ter- 
ribly if  I  don't  drive  you  out?  The  main  road 
to  Briehton  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  drive.  You 
can  go  left  and  still  do  the  castle  this  afternoon, 
then  spend  the  night  in  Brighton."  He  paused, 
squinting  up  at  me  at  last.  "I  say.  wait  just  a 
moment.  I'll  give  you  a  note  to  a  friend  of  mine 
in   Brighton   who  .   .   ." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  I  said,  "but  I  think  I  can  make 
it  to  Hastings,  or  Battle  Abbey  rather,  by  sun- 
down.'' 

"Certainly."  he  said.  He  put  out  his  hand. 
"Well.  I'll  love  you  and  leave  you,  mv  friend. 
You  do  look  astonishingly  like  my  son.  I  thought 
you  might  perhaps  help  out  the  .  .  .  situation 
here.  Very  stupid  ol  me.  I  do  hope  you  don't 
mind?" 

"No."  I  said.    "I'm  sorry." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  say,  so  I  walked  back 
through  his  pleasant  orchard.  The  house  was  not 
visible  from  the  road.  I  had  to  think  a  moment 
which  side  ol  the  road  would  take  me  on  to  Has- 
tings,  and  which  back  to  Arundel,  because  I 
never  really  got  accustomed  to  that  lett-hand-side- 
of-the-road  business,  and  I  didn't  want  to  visit 
the  castle  that  afternoon. 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1961 
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An  intimate  report  on  the  meteoric  and 

mysterious  career  of  Enrico  Mattel  .  .  .  the 

dreamer  who  has  built  an  industrial  empire 

and  wields  incalculable  power  throughout 

the  Mediterranean  world  .  .  .  and  beyond. 

OVER  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  a  strange,  elusive 
man  named  Enrico  Mattei  have  been  increasingly 
felt  throughout  Italy.  Although  in  theory  a 
mere  government  bureaucrat,  Mattei  is  in  prac- 
tice the  undisputed  boss  of  what  has  become  one 
of  Europe's  biggest  industrial  complexes.  As 
such  he  has  enormous  sums  of  money  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  also  has  jobs,  and  plenty  of  them,  to 
dispense.  At  times,  too,  he  not  only  can  help 
candidates  get  elected  but  can  be  instrumental 
in  getting  others  defeated.  He  has  been  known 
to  have  a  say  in  the  setting  up  of  ministries.  And 
what  with  the  leaps-and-bounds  growth  of  the 
Italian  economy  in  recent  years,  Mattel's  in- 
fluence, political  and  financial,  has  spread  rapidly 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  country  to  the 
Mediterranean  region  as  a  whole. 

Mattei  is,  in  short,  a  man  to  reckon  with.  Most 
foreigners  would  not  recognize  the  name  at  all, 
but  the  majority  of  Italians  would  tptickly 
identify  him  as  the  president  of  a  by-now  famous 
state-owned  combine  called  ENI,  which  is  short 
in  Italian  for  "Ente  Nazionale  ldrocarburi." 
Translated  freely,  these  words  mean  in  English 


"National  Corporation  for  Combustible  Fuel." 
ENI  was,  in  fact,  set  up  by  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment in  1953  with  the  simple  purpose  ol  promot- 
ing the  research  and  exploitation  of  the  Italian 
subsoil.  The  new  oil  age  was  here,  and  Italians 
felt  strongly  the  need  to  free  themselves  from  the 
old  system  of  depending  on  coal  imports.  Mattei 
himself,  then  a  deputy,  helped  write  and  steer 
the  ENI  bill  from  committee  room  to  the  floor. 
The  final  document  was  loosely  worded  and  al- 
lowed its  ambitious  boss-to-be  to  wander  far  afield. 
True,  most  of  ENI's  assets  have  an  easily 
recognizable  connection  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  natural  gas  and  oil.  ENI  owns, 
lor  example,  a  good  two  thousand  miles  of  pipe- 
lines through  which  is  funneled  the  natural  gas 
to  fuel  a  great  part  of  North  Italy's  industry. 
ENI  maintains  a  tanker  fleet  totaling  325,000 
tons.  ENI  has  built  or  is  building  refineries 
which  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  6.5  mil- 
lion tons.  The  far-flung  system  of  spectacularly 
constructed  filling  stations  run  by  ENI's  sub- 
sidiary, AGIP,  are  now  to  be  found  in  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  European  countries  as  well  as 
throughout  most  of  the  littoral  of  North  Africa. 
But  ENI  has  other  interests,  too,  which  seem 
to  have  only  a  vague  connection  with  fuel  pro- 
duction. ENI  under  Mattei  has  gone  into  the 
fertilizer  business  in  a  big  way,  at  the  rate  of 
over  a  million  tons  annually.  ENI  now  produces 
90,000  tons  annually  of  synthetic  rubber.  ENI 
is  about  to  enter  the  big-scale  production  of 
sulfur,  plastic  materials,  and  asphalt.  ENI  owns 
an  iron  foundry  and  a  natural  steam  works.  With 
the  construction  of  an  atomic-energy  plant,  the 
biggest  in  Europe,  ENI  will  soon  be  in  the  elec- 
tric-power business.  Almost  as  a  sideline,  ENI 
runs  a  string  of  motels,   bars,   and  restaurants 
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strategically  placed  on  the  peninsula's  highways. 
ENI  even  runs  a  newspaper.  Other  incidental 
1  \I  products  are  steel  drills,  kitchen  equipment, 
bottles,  and  sua]).  All  in  all,  ENI  today  is  rated 
as  a  two-billion-dollar  corporation. 

To  repeat,  all  this  is  the  exclusive  property  ol 
the  Italian  state.  ENI's  net  profits,  when  thev 
are  not  being  reinvested  in  new  ventures,  are 
supposedly  tinned  over  to  the  Italian  treasury; 
and  Mattei  as  ENI's  presidenl  is,  on  paper, 
merel)  the  public  servant  reappointed  at  stated 
intervals  b\  the  Prime  Minister. 

Vctually,  Mattei  has  become  much  more  in  the 
Italian  public  mind  than  his  title  would  indicate. 
First  and  foremost,  he  is  the  man  who  has  pro- 
tected Italy  from  the  depredations  ol  an  inter- 
national oil  combine  which,  many  Italians 
sinceieK  believe,  selfishl)  wants  to  keep  the 
countr)  from  developing  its  own  resources  and 
would,  il  left  alone,  charge  the  limit.  Italians 
onl\  have  to  eonsidei  the  recent  reductions  in 
the  price  ol  gasoline,  all  forced  by  Mattei,  to  be 
sine   of   (heir  convi<  tions. 

Bui  pet  haps  ol  even  greatei  importance,  Mattei 

has  become  the  symbol  of  a  vigorous  new  stale 
Socialism  ol  the  type  which  has  long  appealed  to 
the  logical  Latin  mind,  lb-  carries  the  bannei 
loi  a  large,  perhaps  a  majority,  group  of  Italians 
who  think  thai  by  juelie  ions  use  of  public  monies 
some  ol  the  grave  shortcomings  ol  sapitalism  can 
be  collected.  Capitalism  in  Italy,  il  is  pointed 
out,  has  historicall)  tended  toward  monopoly 
situations.  Italians  have  long  had  to  pul  up  with 
big-compan)  maneuvers  which  Americans,  with 
their  anti-trusi  laws,  would  not  have  tolerated 
Foi  a  day.  Italian  industrialists,  Mattei  insists, 
have  traditionally  worked  on  the  basis  ol  a 
maximum  ol  quick  profit  gained  on  a  minimum 
ol  investment.  The\  have  been  unwilling  to  ex- 
pand or  io  take  long-term  risks. 

I  he  result  ol  ihese  characteristics,  il  one  can 
believe  Mattei,  is  thai  whole  sections  ol  the-  c  oun- 
ti  \  and  sectors  ol  the  national  economy  go  un- 
developed. "When  ENI's  synthetic-rubbei  planl 
was  built,  there  arose  a  cr\  thai  I  was  invading 
a  field  of  endeavoi  thai  should  have  been  lefl  to 
private  initiative,"  Mattei  sa\s.  "Bui  why? 
Private  capitalism  has  had  decades  in  which  Io 
build  a  synthetic  i  ubbei  plant,  bill  none-  was  in 
In  i   built." 


Robert  Seville.  Oklahoma-born,  lives  in  Rome. 

lie  worked  for  "Time"  and  "Life"  before  ami  alter 
II  a  1,1  II  a,  II.  as  foreign  news  editor  anil  as  bureau 
clue)  in  India,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 


Mattei  is  no  Communist,  but  his  one  trip  to 
Red  China  and  his  several  trips  to  Soviet  Russia 
added  to  his  conviction  dial  countries  like  Italy 
must  make  long-term  and  sometimes  even  un- 
provable investments  oul  ol  public  funds.  Other- 
wise, he  is  convinced,  the  Socialist  countries  will 
overtake  (he  West  in  industrial  production. 


POLITICS,     ITALIAN     STYL^ 

AS  CAN  well  be  imagined,  this  sort  of 
thinking,  backed  by  action,  has  made 
Maiici  a  highly  controversial  as  well  as  a  dy- 
namic figure.  Mosi  ol  the  international  oil  com- 
panies decided  long  ago  that  Matlei  was 
unreliable  and  declined  to  on  him  in  on  their 
deals.  The  Italian  industrialists  ate  not  too 
interested  in  oil,  but  they  feel  quite  differently 
when  Mallei  goes  into  the  fertilizer  or  the  elec- 
tric-power business.  In  a  phrase,  the)  are  not 
amused.  As  a  result,  several  deputies  have  made 
il  (heir  business  to  heckle-  the  "ovei  nnicnl  regu- 
lar!) about  ENI  operations.  The  late  and 
venerated  Reverend  Senatoi  Luigi  Sturzo,  For 
example,  devoted  a  good  pari  ol  the  last  decade 
ol  his  lile-  lo  an  allae  k  on  Mallei  and  ENI.  He 
was  e  onvinc  ed  not  only  (hat  it  was  bad  economics 
but  that  (he  growth  ol  an  organism  like  EN]  was 
in  the  long  inn  a  ilneai   lo  political  liberty. 

Ciilics  ol  Mallei  have  both  disliked  what  he 
si .i ii< Is  loi  and  al  (he  same-  lime  have  deprecated 
his  ability,  lie  has  been  called  a  bad  business- 
man, an  ineoinpeieni  executive,  an  arrogant 
dreamer.  Some-  opponents  have  even  called  him 
a  madman.  The-  Confederation  ol  Industry,  the 
Italian  counterpart  ol  the  National  Association 
eil  Manufacturers,  maintains  an  entire  office  de- 
voted io  a  minute  study  of  ENI  operations  and 
is  read)  at  an)  given  moment  to  prove  the  un- 
soundness cil  most  ol  ENI's  subsidiar)  corpora- 
tions. The  Italian  press,  mostly  owned  or 
controlled  by  industry,  has  kept  up  a  steady 
barragi    '>l    ciiiicism    based  on    the-se  studies 

The-  usual  line  of  attack  on  Mallei  is  (he 
simple  one  that  anvbocb  can  make  a  go  ol  a 
business    that    can    draw    on    the-    public     treasury 

ai  will,  thai  does  not  have-  losaiislv  shareholders, 
and  that,  above  all.  is  exempt  from  the-  laxes  that 
a  privatel)  owned  concern  pays.  Bui  the  Mattei 
adherents  will  answei  this  argument  b)  pointing 
oui  that,  outside  ol  an  < >i i-^i n;i  1  sinking  fund  of 
$48  million,  Mattei  has  ncvei  come  back  to  the 
government  loi  money,  not  even  foi  the  eosilv 
fertilizer  and  synthetic-rubber  plain. 

True,  he  has  had  luck.  Early  in  his  career  of 
government  servant  his  geologists  hit  what  was 
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Europe's  lushest  field  of  natural  gas.  P>\  piping 
this  gas  into  big  industrial  plants  in  Milan  and 
Turin  and  Genoa,  as  well  as  bottling  it  to  sell  to 
housewives,  Mattel  was  soon  netting  an  average 
<>l  $75  million  annually.  Mattel's  own  private 
joke,  in  fact,  has  been  that  he  lias  forced  private 
ii](lnsii\  to  finance  his  public  works. 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  Mattei  man  could 
den)  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  EN1 
operation  which  seem,  at  the  ver\  least,  question- 
able lor  a  public-owned  outfit.  For  example,  long 
ago  il  was  established  beyond  doubt  that  ENI's 
hooks  had  been  juggled  to  cover  all  soils  ol 
extracurricular  activities  and  unapproved  ex- 
penditures. Newspapers  and  magazines— even 
politicians— have  been  generously  subsidized, 
either   dirccth    or   indirectly. 

Last  yeai  Mattei  was  caught  with  the  shares  of 
an  ambitious  journalistic  vendue.  //  Giorno  of 
Milan,  virtual!)  in  his  pockets.  A  loud  cry  was 
raised  in  Parliament,  altei  which  red-faced  gov- 
ernment spokesmen  were  constrained  to  divulge 
the  details  of  a  deal  involving,  briefly,  the  tinn  1\ 
purchase  and  timelier  sale  of  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  land  which.  Mattei  had  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  was  about  to  become  the  terminus 
o|  die  Milan-Naples  Thruway.  Profits  of  S  10  mil- 
lion were  turned  over  to  //  Giorno. 

Nobody  with  even  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  politics  in  Italy  would  deny  that 
Mallei  has  in  late  elections  virtually  financed 
Italy's  ruling  Christian  Democratic  party.  The 
Milanese  contingent  of  the  parly  belongs  100  per 
cent  to  Mattei.  In  fact,  Mattel's  Milan  head- 
quarters, a  huge  complex  of  striking  new  glass 
skyscrapers  called  Metanopoli,  has  been  cynically 
referred  to  as  the  "real  capital  of  Italy." 

One  of  the  most  controversial  features  of 
Mattei's  activities  is  that  he  is  constantly  playing 
footsie  with  the  Communists  and  Socialists,  to 
whom  his  idea  of  spending  public  money  is  most 
attractive.  With  the  support  of  the  solid  left, 
added  to  that  of  a  big  faction  of  his  own  party, 
Mattei  has  become  virtually  a  law  unto  himself. 
Nowadays  he  hardly  bothers  to  get  government 
approval.  One  of  his  biggest  and  costliest  projects 
—an  oil  pipeline  starting  from  Genoa  and  going 
first  to  Switzerland  and  then  to  southern  Ger- 
many—has been  started  without  even  one  "What- 
do-you-think-of-it?"  toward  the  government.  The 
eniite  system  of  pipelines  for  natural  gas  was 
laid  out  and  constructed  without  so  much  as  a 
look  at  local  ordinances.  Farmers'  fields  were 
dug  up  and  divided,  whole  streets  of  towns  and 
i  ities  were  torn  up,  bridges  were  constructed  over 
si  i  earns,     all     on     Mattei's    own     authority.    At 


Cremona  the  Mayor  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  a  ditch  two  feel  wide  had  been  dug  half- 
wax  through  (he  center  of  the  town  overnight. 
lb  thereupon  raised  a  howl  so  fearful  that 
Matiei  quickly  appeared  on  the  scene,  apologized, 
and  even  offered  to  make'  amends  l>\  abandon- 
ing the  work  immediately.  At  the  end  of  this 
interview  tin  Mayor  was  pleading  with  Mattei 
please  to  continue  and  finish  the  work  and  not 
leave  a  gaping  ditch   in   his  town. 

A  government  committee  ol  five  ministers  is 
supposed  to  supervise  Mattei's  activities,  hut  in 
practice  i.uch  does.  There  exists  in  the  minis- 
tries a  tacit  understanding  to  let  Mattei  go  pretty 
much  where  he  wants.  Mattei's  mandate  must 
he  renewed— by  the  committee  of  ministers— every 
three  years,  hut  so  strong  is  his  position,  that  not 
even  recent  governments  of  rather  conservative 
complexion  have  dared  deny  him  his  job.  Quite 
possibly  any  government  that  would  do  so  would 
fall.  At  the  very  least  it  would  be  inviting 
trouble. 

Mattei  adherents  will  frankly  admit,  in  private, 
most  of  the  bad  things  said  about  the  boss,  but 
they  will  at  the  same  time  insist  that  he  is  only 
playing  politics  as  they  must  be  played  to  survive 
in  the  Italy  of  today.  EN1  has  become  a  political 
as  well  as  an  economic  operation.  To  run  ENI 
properly  the  president  must  have  political  know- 
how  as  well  as  managerial  ability.  If  Matiei 
wailed  to  get  government  permission  to  build 
things,  nothing  would  ever  get  built.  He  must 
somehow  wangle  Parliamentary  approval,  by 
means  fair  or  foul.  Private  industry  in  Italy  also 
notoriously  juggles  its  hooks  and  subsidizes 
politicians;  why  not  public  industry  too?  When 
in  the  jungle  live  by  the  rules  of  the  jungle. 

THE     DOGGED     FISHER 

WHAT  kind  of  man  is  this  who  has  be- 
become  the  darling  of  public  ownership 
advocates  and  at  the  same  time  the  villain  of  the 
private  enterprisers?  Mattei's  strongest  charac- 
teristic is  his  incredible  drive  backed  by  a  re- 
lentless will  power.  He  is  all  work  and  practically 
no  play,  When  not  rushing  to  Cairo  or  London 
or  Munich  on  a  cpiick  business  chore,  he  spends 
a  good  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  dail\  al  his  desk 
in  a  plain  modest  office  al  general  ENI  head- 
quarters on  Via  Tevere  in  Rome.  Even  at  meals 
there  is  usually  no  letup.  To  the  obvious  (listless 
of  his  most  patient  Viennese  wile.  Mattei  wauls 
to  talk  business  with  associates  am!  employees 
even  when  eating  lunch  and  dinner. 

The   plain    fact    is    that    Mattei    has    precious 
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little  other  talk.  A  very  unlettered  man,  he  can- 
not even  be  called  self-taught.  He  knows  next 
to  nothing  about  modern  history,  literature,  or 
religion.  He  has  a  liking,  curiously  enough,  for 
abstract  art  in  its  wildest  phases,  and  he  buys 
such  pictures  by  the  dozens  for  his  offices,  but 
when  asked  why,  he  merely  replies:  'I  just  like 
them."  He  never  reads  a  book  and  will  only 
skim  through  certain  newspapers.  His  vocabu- 
lary is  quite  limited.  Except  on  his  own  narrow 
subject,  Mattei  is  most  inarticulate. 

Mattei  has  almost  no  social  life.  Cocktail 
parties,  the  specialty  of  the  Eternal  City,  are  not 
for  him.  The  only  times  he  accepts  an  invitation 
out  are  those  rare  occasions  when  good  friends 
like  the  Shah  of  Iran  or  the  King  of  Morocco  or 
President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  are  passing  by 
and  are  being  feted.  Mattei  does  not  even  main- 
tain a  home  at  Rome,  instead  putting  up  in  a 
permanently  rented  suite  at  the  Hotel  Eden.  He 
never  goes  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  opera. 

The  only  sport  which  interests  him  is  trout- 
fishing,  and  this  he  does  with  a  real  concentra- 
tion. He  thinks  nothing  of  walking  fifteen  miles 
or  so  up  and  clown  a  trout  stream  in  the  course 
of  a  ten-hour  day  in  the  open.  His  wife  used 
faithfully  to  accompany  him  on  these  expedi- 
tions, but  has  in  recent  years  had  to  beg  off.  A 
non-smoker  and  non-drinker,  the  Mattei  con- 
stitution is,  in  a  word,  robust.  Let  Mattei  get 
near  a  good  sports  store  and  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  enter  and  buy  artificial  flies. 

Mattei  is  also  a  demon  traveler.  He  flies  to 
Milan  from  Rome  and  back  as  easily  as  most 
people  would  go  downtown.  Some  weeks  he 
makes  this  trip  as  often  as  six  or  seven  times. 
If  he  wants  to  sec  King  Mohammed  V  of 
Morocco  or  the  head  of  the  Krupp  works  in  Ger- 
many, Mattei  will  fly  there  in  the  morning,  do 
his  business,  and  fly  right  back  in  the  afternoon. 
ENI's  air  fleet,  incidentally,  consists  of  seven  air- 
planes and  eight  helicopters.  A  new  four-engined 
jet  has  recently  been  ordered  for  the  boss's  use, 


putting  him  right  up  there  in  the  class  of  the 
really  big  capitalists.  Mattel's  salary,  incidentally, 
is  nominal,  and  he  turns  even  that  little  over  to 
a  war  orphans'  home  and  lives,  instead,  on  an  ex- 
pense account. 

Mattei's  decisions  are  strictlv  his  own.  arrived 
at  generally  through  a  long  process  of  thinking 
things  through.  He  has  assistants,  but  no  real 
associates.  He  is  not  one  to  discuss  matters,  nor 
does  he  like  to  have  people  around  who  con- 
tradict him.  It  has  been  said  that  only  one  man, 
the  late  Senator  Ezio  Vanoni,  former  Minister  in 
various  postwar  governments,  has  ever  been  able 
to  say  "No"  to  Mattei.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  Vanoni,  the  former  Socialist  turned 
Christian  Democrat,  inspired  Mattei  with  the 
original  idea  of  using  AGIP  profits  to  establish 
government-owned  industry.  It  was  also  Vanoni 
who  apparently  first  thought  up  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing EN  I.  Wherever  the  influence  comes  from, 
men  in  the  present  top  echelons  at  ENT  don't 
have  it.  They  are  quite  frequently  in  the  dark 
about  crucial  decisions.  They  are  also  so  gener- 
ally overloaded  with  detail  work  that  it  is  harder 
to  see  them  than  to  see  the  big  boss  himself. 


CLIMBING     PERILOUSLY 

FE  W  men  have  risen  so  high  on  so  little  as 
Enrico  Mattei.  Born  fifty-four  years  ago  in  a 
verj  small  town  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  Italy, 
Mattei  was  the  eldest  son  in  a  family  of  seven 
children.  His  father  was  a  noncommissioned 
carabiniere  officer  whose  maximum  pay  in  those 
years  was  §50  monthly.  Enrico  planned  to  go  to 
college  and  get  a  degree,  but  he  soon  abandoned 
the  idea  as  impractical  and  at  fourteen  set  out  to 
work.  He  thus  never  went  beyond  elementary 
school.  The  title  of  "engineer,"  which  in  later 
years  Mattei  was  so  proudly  to  put  in  front  of  his 
name  (Italians  are  congenitally  fond  of  titles), 
was  an  honorary  one  bestowed  on  him  in  1953 
by  the  Turin  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mattei's  first  job  was  painting  bedsteads,  but 
he  soon  shifted  to  a  tannery  where,  within  five 
years,  he  rose  from  apprentice  to  general  man- 
ager. By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three,  the 
Adriatic  Coast  had  become  much  too  restricted 
an  area  for  this  energetic  young  man.  He  trans- 
ferred his  activities  to  his  dream  city  of  Milan, 
and  within  a  few  years  he  had  set  himself  up  in 
his  own  business  of  producing  chemicals  used  in 
tanneries  and  textiles.  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  middle  thirties  Mattei  had  acquired 
the  status  of  a  well-to-do  Milanese  manufacturer. 

The  war  changed  much  in  Italy.    A  nominal 
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member  oi  the  Fascist  part)  -probabl)  l>\  neces 
sity— Mattei  broke  with  the  tottering  regime 
and  joined  the  Resistance.  He  was  umiimi.iI 
among  top  Partisan  leaders  in  being  neithei  a 
Communist  not  .1  Socialist.  Arrest  and  dramatic 
escape  interrupted  his  work  foi  the  Ulied  cause, 
l)in  .it  the  end  ol  the  wat  General  Mark  Clark 
pinned  the  Silvet  Star  on  his  <  hest. 

Elected  .1  deput)  to  the  postwat  Parliament, 
Mattei  was  appointed  l>\  the  new  democratic 
government  to  perform  the  onerous  task  ol 
liquidating  an  old  Fascist  state  corporation.  Its 
name  was  AGIP,  .1  combination  of  letters  which 
in  due  time  was  to  become  quite  famous.  AGIP 
had  been  started  l>\  Mussolini's  government  to 
prospect  loi  oil  and  ,yas  (mineral  rights  in  Italy 
have  long  been  reserved  10  the  state);  Inn  in 
fifteen  years  <»l  activity  it  had  Eound  little  or 
nothing  and  still  was  costing  the  state  consider- 
able money.  Offered  lor  sale,  it  attracted  no 
bidders,  and  the  decision  had  been  forthwith 
in. kU'  to  abandon  it. 

At  this  point  Mattei  entered  the  picture.  He 
knew  little  about  oil  or  natural  gas.  but  he  al- 
lowed himsdl  to  be  persuaded  1>\  personable 
young  geologists  on  the  spot  that  the  govern- 
ment's decision  was  quite  wrong.  Communica- 
tions between  north  and  south  in  Itah  in  those 
postwar  times  were  not  very  good,  nor  was  the 
chain  of  command  from  the  ministr)  down  very 
death  established.  It  was  a  bit  risky,  but  not 
really  dangerous,  to  ignore  orders  from  above 
and  do  the  very  opposite  ol  what  he  had  been 
told  to  do.  With  a  couple  ol  superannuated 
drilling  rigs,  a  determined  Mattei  took  to  the 
field  and  began  operations. 

Within  months  the  luck)  man  had  found 
natural  uas  in  terrific  quantities.  The  find  would 
be  enough  to  supply,  even  in  this  postwar  period 
of  prosperity,  a  good  17  or  18  per  cent  of  Italy's 
total  fuel  needs.  Moreover,  it  would  save  Italy 
an  average  of  something  like  $150  million  yearly 
in  foreign  exchange  normally  used  to  bu\  coal 
and  oil  abroad.  Present  reserves  are  estimated 
to  last,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  for 
another  twent)  years.  Mallei  was  silting  on  top 
of  the  world.  Nobody  in  Rome  was  gauche 
enough  to  remember  his  act  ol  disobedience. 

Meanwhile,  the  foreign  oil  companies,  mainly 
1  hose  of  the  United  States,  perked  up  at  this  dis- 
covery of  natural  gas  and  began  putting  in  bids 
for  oil  concessions.  Mattei  quickly  responded 
with  a  bill  which  excluded  all  but  himself  from 
prospecting  in  the  Po  Valley.  Later  he  was  to 
make  it  tough,  although  not  impossible,  for  out- 
siders to  drill  in  any  part  of  the  Italian  main- 


land. (The)  win-  still  able  (o  drill  in  Sicily, 
however.)  Most  geologists  seemed  to  think  that 
die  presence  <>|  such  quantities  ol  gas  plainly 
indicated  oil  in  the  vicinity,  but  curiously 
enough  Mallei  has  found  onl)  negligible  quanti- 
ties of  ii  in  the  Po.  His  enemies  have  frequently 
sneered  thai  he  is  simply  incapable  ol  finding  oil. 

Considering  the  rec ord,  Mattei  should  not  have 
In  en  100  surprised  at  the  repl)  he  got  when  he 
asked  the  international  oil  combine  to  cut  him 
in.  even  foi  .is  little  as  2  pet  cent,  on  the  post- 
Mossadegh  deal  for  the  Abadan  refinery  and  con- 
cession. The  combine's  loud  "No!"  was  10  be 
repeated  several  years  later  when  he  also  wanted 
a  piece  ol  Libya.  This  not  only  hurt  Mattei,  but 
made  him  angry  to  boot.  In  one  of  his  few  public 
outbursts  ol  temper  he  (ailed  the  Big  Seven*  of 
oil  "nasty"  and  went  on  to  say  that  to  treat  Italy, 
a  faithful  Atlantic  Pad  partner,  in  that  manner 
was  "thoroughly  shameful." 

Soon  he  was  planning  sweet  revenge.  In  1957, 
he  negotiated  an  oil  concession  with  Iran  and, 
instead  of  contracting  for  it  on  the  usual  50-50 
basis,  he  wrote  an  agreement  for  a  75-25  division 
between  Iran  and  ENI.  The  Big  Seven  tried  so 
hard  10  prevent  the  signing  of  this  concession 
that  the  Shah  of  Iran  reprimanded  them  for  their 
"open,  constant,  and  heavy-handed  interference." 
Having  accomplished  that,  Mattei  now  began 
traveling  about  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean 
offering  similar  deals  here  and  there.  Nasser  of 
of  Egypt  eagerly  look  him  up,  and  so  did  Bour- 
guiba  ol  Tunisia  and  Mohammed  V  of  Morocco. 
Ditto  too,  lor  Somaliland  and  the  Sudan.  Eventu- 
ally Mattei  even  gol  his  Libyan  concession,  again 
on  75-25  terms. 

All  this  while  Mattei  was  entering  the  market- 
ing field  in  a  big  way.  The  AGIP  filling  stations, 
found  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  are  lavish  pieces  of  architecture— 
smart,  colorful,  spacious.  They  were  the  first  in 
Itah  to  have  (lean  rest-rooms  and  lice  showers, 
and  recently  they  have  added  such  conveniences 
as  bars  and  resta  trants.  As  a  result.  AGIP  out- 
sells all  other  brands  of  gasoline  in  Italy. 

THE     BIG     GAME 

I  A  ST  winter  Mattei  working  through  AGIP 
^forced  the  pace  on  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
oil.  Not  having  enough  crude  oil  for  all  his  re- 
finery needs,  he  made  a  deal  with  the  Russians 
which  gave  him  around  two  million  tons  extra 

•Standard  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  of  Indiana, 
Standard  of  California,  the  Texas  Company,  Gulf, 
British  Petroleum,  and  Shell. 
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annually.  The  price  paid  for  this  fuel  was  never 
disclosed,  but  oil  men  in  Rome  believe  it  was  at 
least  20  per  cent,  and  possibly  40  per  cent,  lower 
than  Mattel  would  have  had  to  pay  the  Big 
Seven  for  it. 

Having  thus  assured  himself  of  this  supply, 
Mattei  reduced  the  basic  price  of  refined  oil  to 
the  lowest  in  Europe.  The  international  oil  com- 
panies began  complaining  about  losing  some- 
thing like  $20  million  on  retail  sales  alone  in 
Italy.  They  contended  that  Mattei  was  also 
losing  money,  but  that  he  covered  his  losses  with 
the  usual  fat  profits  on  natural  gas.  Mattel's 
reply  to  this  was  that  the  companies  had  been 
obviously  overpricing  their  own  crude.  And  he 
hinted  about  more  cuts  to  come. 

Such  companies  as  Esso,  Mobil  Oil,  British 
Petroleum,  and  Shell,  all  of  which  retail  in 
Italy,  have  long  suspected  that  Mattei's  real 
objective  was  to  run  them  out  of  business  on 
the  peninsula.  Perhaps  even  more  important, 
however,  are  Mattei's  more  recent  marketing  ac- 
tivities throughout  Europe.  Asia,  and  North 
Africa,  where  he  is  now  getting  set  to  give  his 
enemies,  the  oil  companies,  a  real  run  for  their 
money.  A  system  of  AGIP  filling  stations  either 
has  already  been  built  or  will  soon  be  built  in 
Egypt,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Austria,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  and  even  Great  Britain.  A  lew 
weeks  ago  he  moved  into  the  Indian  market.  If 
Mattei  begins  slashing  prices  in  all  these  coun- 
tries the  present  price  Avar  in  Italy  will  look  like 
a  Sunday  school  picnic  by  comparison. 

Playing  the  international  game  of  oil  is  one 
thing;  bucking  the  Italian  industrialists  on  their 
own  home  ground  is  quite  another  and  infinitely 
more  dangerous  game.  Italy  has  had  state-owned 
industries  for  decades.  Shipbuilding  and  most 
electrical  goods,  for  example,  have  long  been  in 
the  hands  of  corporations  largely  owned  by  the 
state.  But  most  of  these  state-owned  outfits  have 
lost  rather  than  made  money,  and  at  best  have 
avoided  direct  competition  with  private  industry. 
Certainly  none  has  had  the  benefit  of  anything 
approaching  the  dynamic  talents  ol  Mattei. 

Mattei's  first  big  sot  tie  into  industry,  .is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ,^as  and  oil  business,  came 
when  he  decided  to  build  a  $150  million  fertilize! 
and  synthetic-rubber  plant  at  Ravenna.  His 
nominal  justification  lor  this  project,  not  widely 
believed,  was  that  only  in  this  way  could  he  find 
use  for  a  surplus  supply  of  natural  ».is  he  had 
brought  in  near  Ravenna.  Whatever  the  real 
motive,  an  immediate  howl  of  protests,  led  by 
the  great  chemical  firm  of  Montecatini,  arose. 
The  outraged  how  ling  increased  as  Mattei  began 


slashing  prices  and  breaking  up  the  old  fertilizer 
monopoly.  At  the  same  time  all  sorts  of  statistics 
were  paraded  to  pro\e  that  Ravenna  could  never, 
never  be  an  economic  success.  Admittedly,  there 
were  confusing  elements  in  the  situation.  Should 
not,  for  example,  Mattei  charge  himself  the  same 
rate  he  charges  private  industry  for  the  natural 
gas  he  uses?  Otherwise,  contend  the  industrial- 
ists, it  would  be  unfair. 

liven  now,  several  years  later,  it  is  e,is\  to  prove 
that  at  Ravenna  Mattei  has  not  had  a  proper 
return  on  the  lire  investment.  But  other  incal- 
culable^ hard  to  express  on  the  credit  or  debit 
sides  of  ledgers  surely  enter  the  picture.  Before 
ENT's  plant  was  built  Ravenna  was  a  city  living 
feebly  off  its  splendid  Byzantine  monuments. 
Now  it  has  the  bustle  of  a  very  live  provincial 
city.  The  unemployment  slack  which  had 
plagued  the  town  for  decades  has  been  taken  up. 
The  price  of  land  has  risen.  The  once  dead  port 
is  now  in  constant  use.  Sometimes  it  would  seem 
better  to  build  even  at  too  high  a  cost  than  not 
to  build  at  all. 


SOARING     INTO     TROUBLE 

MATTEI'S  latest  project  is  perhaps  his 
most  interesting,  if  only  tor  the  impact  it 
promises  to  have  on  an  old  problem.  A  vast  re- 
finery and  industrial  plant  are  now  under  con- 
struction at  Gela,  on  the  southwestern  tip  of  Sicily. 
The  refinery  will  eventually  take  something  like 
six  million  tons  of  crude  a  year,  the  chemical 
plant  will  produce  all  of  Italy's  asphalt  needs  and 
fertilizers  and  plastic  materials  besides,  and  an 
electricity  generating  plant  will  supply  not  only 
Gela  but  much  of  occidental  Sicily  with  cheap 
power.  All  this  is  estimated  to  cost  S200  million, 
a  truly  whopping  sum  lor  any  cit\  in  the  Italian 
South  and  stupendous  lor  poverty-stricken  Sicily. 
Gela  has  a  long,  illustrious,  and  tragic  history 
dating  back  to  the  sixth  century,  B.C.,  when  it 
formed  a  part  of  Magna  Graecia.  Its  chief  claim 
to  I. une  in  recent  years,  however,  is  that  it  is  a 
sad  example  of  Sicily's  pervading  poverty.  With  a 
total  ol  £2,000  inhabitants,  it  hardly  has  the 
facilities  ol  a  village  of  a  thousand  in  the  United 
Stales.  Its  streets  are  largely  unpaved.  Few 
houses  have  running  water.  Donkeys  and 
chickens  normally  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
the  family.  The  crime  rate  is  high,  and  incest  is 
not  uncommon.  Illiteracy  is  rated  at  about  (SO 
per  cent  ol  the  population  above  six  years  old. 
Unemployment  is  pul  at  4,000;  underemploy- 
ment at  14,000.  A  man  who  can  earn  as  much  as 
$20    monthly   at  Gela   is   considered    lucky.     In 
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recent  elections  a)   Gela   the  Communists   have 
been  gaining  dramatically. 

All  soils  o\  schemes  have  been  tried  to  relieve 
this  situation  agrarian  reform,  .1  special  South- 
ern Development  Fund,  spec  i.il  t;i\  rebates  for 
industry.  But  the)  have  made  little  impact.  Wh;it 
Gela  needed  was  jobs,  and  permanent  jobs  at 
that.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  new  EN] 
plant  promises  to  give— something  like  2,500  of 
them  at  good  pay. 

Again,  all  sons  of  criticisms  have  been  made. 
Although  AGIP  found  oil  in  great  quantit)  in 
the  vallix  above  Gela,  the  quality  was  so  poor 
that  it  was  considered  hardl)  salable.  Why,  oh 
why,  it  was  asked  in  Parliament,  try  to  produce 
more  oil  when  there  is  already  a  "hit  on  the 
market? 

The  Gela  oil,  moreover,  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  sulfur,  one  ol  the  man)  by-products 
Mattei  intends  to  extract.  But  Sicil)  already  has 
open  sulfur  mines  galore.  In  fact,  working  condi- 
tions in  those  mines  have  long  been  a  scandal. 
Largely  because  of  antiquated  machinery,  Sicilian 
sulfur  has  cost  at  least  twiee  what  it  brings  on 
the  world  market.  The  differences  until  now 
have  been  made  up  by  a  benevolent  government 
trying  at  all  costs  to  keep  men  at  work.  But  now 
comes  Mattei  with  assurances  that  he  can  produce 
his  sulfur  at  world  prices  and  still  make  a  profit. 
The  open  sulfur  mines  as  they  are  now  worked 
seem  doomed,  and  again  the  cry  of  unfair  com- 
petition is  raised.  The  same  thing  happens  with 
Edison  of  Italy  when  Mattei  sets  out  to  produce 
cheap  current. 

Mattei  seems  by  and  large  impervious  to 
all  these  arguments.  If  he  comments  at  all,  it 
is  merely  to  mumble  that  his  critics  seem  to 
be  living  in  another  age.  But  he  does  realize 
that  in  Gela  he  has  really  taken  on  a  big  job. 
One  difficulty  is  that  he  must  work  with  very 
unskilled  labor,  and  the  cost  of  Gela  promises  to 
be  higher  than  can  be  justified  by  any  foreseeable 
return.    But   any  price  would  seem  justified   if 


niil\      at     lout;     lasi      the     old     vicious     circle     "I 

ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  in  South  Italy 
could  be  broken.  II  Mallei  can  do  that,  he  will 
have  hit   his  indelible  mark  on  his  country. 

One  eminent  writer  on  economic  subjects,  with 
a  long  liberal  record  in  Italian  affairs,  when 
asked  to  weigh  the  <;oo<I  in  Mattei  versus  the 
bad,  summarized  this  way:  In  his  acti\iiies 
within  Italy  Mattei  has  been  brilliantly  useful, 
but  in  his  foreign  ventures  he  is  dangerous. 

This  writer  liked  Mallei  when  he  was  produc- 
ing cheap  bottled  ,uas  lor  the  Italian  housewife, 
when  he  was  nucleic  titling  established  monopo- 
lies in  fertilizers,  when  he  produced  cheaper 
current  lor  everybody,  and  when  he  built  model 
filling  stations  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  He 
even  admired  the  way  Mattei  by-passed  govern- 
mental bureaucracy,  and  he  was  not  too  dis- 
turbed by  Mattel's  methods  of  buying  popular 
support.  After  all,  he  reasoned,  the  private  in- 
dustrialists do  the  same  thing. 

But  playing  politics  abroad  seemed  another 
matter.  In  making  his  deals  with  Arab  countries 
and  Russia  the  ENI  boss  had  definitely  tried  to 
influence  the  Italian  Foreign  Office.  For  a  time 
last  winter  Italy  was  making  up  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  manner  quite  unbecoming  an  At- 
lantic Pact  partner,  all  because  of  Mattei.  And 
this  fall  he  consummated  a  bigger-than-ever  new 
deal  with  Moscow  which  brings  a  total  of  three 
million  tons  of  crude  into  Italy  at  a  discount  of 
around  40  per  cent,  at  the  same  time  that  Mattei 
sells  the  Russians  steel  piping. 

The  trouble,  however,  is  that  no  political  force 
is  in  sight  capable  of  stopping  Mattei.  And  past 
efforts  to  get  or  even  to  contain  him  have  failed. 
Once  Mattei  would  have  been  glad  to  become  a 
member  of  the  international  oil  club;  now  you 
couldn't  drag  him  in.  The  probabilities  ate  that 
the  oil  companies  and  the  Italian  industrialists 
are  simply  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  living  in 
the  same  world  with  Enrico  Mattei  for  many  long 
years  to  come. 
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My  Dear  Irish  Doctors 


An  ailing  American  in  a  Dublin  hospital 

makes  some  startling  discoveries 

about  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 

J  I  M,  my  husband,  had  been  ill  for  several 
months  before  we  left  for  Ireland.  Not  only 
was  his  chronic  sinus  trouble  flaring  up  more 
severely  and  Frequently,  but  he  had  a  whole  new 
set  ol  symptoms.  He  was  unaccountably  tired  all 
the  time  and  had  recurring  headaches  and  numb- 
ness in  his  hands  and  feet.  He  had  a  pinched 
look  about  his  eyes  and  mouth.  However,  his 
appetite,  always  hearty,  was  better  than  ever. 

He  had  been  given  complete  physical  examina- 
tions 1)\  one  American  doctor  after  another  and 
had  been  seen  by  a  variety  of  specialists.  The 
grand  finale  was  an  examination  bv  a  new  ma- 
chine flow  n  in  from  California,  which  filmed  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries.  It  showed 
nothing  abnormal. 

One  group  of  doctors  went  on  suspecting 
something  amiss  in  the  circulator)  system  while 
another  theorized  that  his  troubles  stemmed 
from  an  injury  to  the  spine.  The  spinal  school 
urged  an  exploratory  operation.    Jim  said  there 


was  insufficient  evidence  and  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
The  circulatory  people  rigged  up  a  device  for 
chipping  an  anticoagulant  into  his  blood  stream 
in  hour-long  sessions,  hut  Jim  discontinued  it 
when  the  numbness  got  worse.  Another  specialist 
prescribed  a  no-salt,  no-fats  diet,  and  Jim  ad- 
hered to  it  just  in  case  the  man  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
to  do  l)m  wait  for  more  easil)  interpreted  symp- 
tonis  to  develop. 

1  had  qualms  about  going  to  Ireland  but  Jim 
had  none.  He  was  a  radio  commentator  and  had 
recentl)  lost  his  sponsor.  He  wanted  to  build 
up  his  health  before  going  in  search  of  another, 
and  thought  that  rest  and  change  of  scenerx 
would  do  him  more  good  than  further  medical 
examination.  Ccrt.iinh  then  could  not  do  him 
am  less  — so  in  March  of  1950  we  set  out  with 
our  two  children,  five-year-old  Mimi  and  three- 
year-old  Jerry. 

On  our  second  night  on  Irish  soil,  while  the 
four  of  us  were  sleeping  in  one  room  in  a  hotel 
in  Cork  (the  <uih  accommodation  we  had  been 
able  to  get)  }err\  woke  up  strangling  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  I  thought  it  was  asthma  and 
remembered  hearing  that  the  best  emergency 
measure  was  a  plunge  into  hot  water.    I  raced  to 
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the  nearest  bathroom,  «>n  the  floor  above.  Onl) 
icy  watei  trickled  into  the  tub.  Meanwhile,  the 
night  clcik  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  reach 
doctors  l>\  telephone.  Jerry's  face  was  getting 
bluer  and  his  head  was  falling  limply  on  his 
shoulder.  |im  wrapped  him  hastily  in  .1  blanket 
and  carried  him  oui  into  the  street,  where  he 
hailed  the  first  passing  c.u  and  asked  to  be 
taken  to  the  nearest  hospital. 

The  hospital  was  .1  fortress  with  .1  wall  around 
n  and  a  lo(  ked  gate  with  a  bell.  Jim  and  the 
driver  of  the  car  began  healing  on  (he  gale  and 
shouting  whin  there  was  no  response  i«>  the  bell. 
Finall)  a  nun  came.  She  couldn't  manage  to 
unlock  the  gate  and  went  oil  lor  help.  When  at 
last  the)  were  inside,  there  was  another  long 
delay  before  the  nun  located  the  doctor,  who 
relieved  ferry's  breathing  with  an  injection  of 
adrenalin  auA  said  it  was  croup.  Jerry  was  put 
under  an  improvised  tent  with  a  steam  kettle— 
which  frightened  him  so  that  Jim  went  under 
with  him  and  held  him  on  his  lap.  When  Jim 
suffered  no  ill  effects  from  that  middle-of-the- 
nighl  steaming  followed  by  rapid  chilling  in  the 
cold  air,  both  of  us  thought  he  must  be  more 
rugged  than  we  had  realized. 

We  stayed  a  week  in  Cork  and  then  proceeded 
to  a  hotel  in  Killarney.  Jim  would  spend  the 
whole  day  driving  and  trudging  through  the  cold 
tain  looking  for  a  house  for  us.  At  night,  since 
Jerry's  croup  had  returned,  he  and  the  child 
would  sit  in  the  hotel  kitchen  with  a  steam  kettle 
underneath  an  umbrella  with  a  sheet  draped  over 
it.  Then  Jim  would  climb  back  into  his  bed, 
which  was  never  warm  no  matter  how  many  hot 
water  jugs  were  in  it. 

One  early  morning  Jim's  teeth  were  chatter- 
ing. Breathing  like  an  exhausted  sheep  dog,  he 
was  carried  out  of  the  hotel  on  a  stretcher  to  St. 
Anne's  Isolation  Hospital— a  new,  spacious,  and 
up-to-date  establishment  which  it  appeared  he 
had  all  to  himself  except  for  one  little  demon 
in  the  children's  ward  adjoining  his  room  who 
spent  the  next  two  weeks  leering  through  the 
glass  partition. 

The  nun  in  charge,  Sister  Teresa,  gave  top 
priority  to  ministering  to  the  spirits  of  "the  poor 
man,  so  sick,  so  far  from  home."  He  was  almost 
constantly  in  motion  as  she  wheeled  his  bed  into 
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a  stray  wisp  of  sunshine  oi  up  to  (he  window 
I01  a  view  ol  Macgillycuddy's  Reeks,  she  Idled 
the  large  -n)t.\  pleasant  100111  at  all  hours  with 
all  the  people  she  knew  oi  had  heard  of  who  had 
been  to  America,  .\\\A  never  left  him  without  a 
11. i\  piled  with  nourishing  dishes. 

Jim's  illness  was  like  no  case  of  pneumonia 
I  had  ever  heard  of.  1  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  its  radical  ups  and  downs.  Once  he  was  sit- 
ting up,  his  color  ruddy,  entertaining  a  whole 
roomful  of  Sister's  recruits.  An  hour  later  I 
returned  to  find  him  too  weak  to  lift  his  head 
from  the  pillow,  his  skin  a  mottled  gray  and 
lavender.  Sister  said  gaily  not  to  worry,  she'd 
revive  him;  and  off  she  sailed  for  a  tumbler  of 
dark  amber  liquid  which  she  ordered  him  to 
gulp  down.  It  was  straight  brandy.  Even  his 
morning  coffee  was  laced  with  it. 

TH  E  day  Jim  left  the  hospital  (rivulets  of 
brandy  having  been  poured  into  vases  and 
down  the  drains  in  the  bathroom  across  the  hall 
by  then),  he  asked  for  his  bill.  Sister  Teresa 
looked  hurt  and  changed  the  subject.  Interpret- 
ing this  as  just  another  of  her  many  endearing 
idiosyncrasies,  Jim  took  up  the  subject  with  the 
doctor. 

"Oh,  don't  be  giving  it  another  thought!"  the 
doctor  said.  "I  ordered  you  here,  didn't  I?  If 
you  had  been  sent  to  jail,  you  wouldn't  expect 
to  be  billed  for  it,  would  you?" 

He  explained  that  the  hospital  had  been  built 
and  was  maintained  by  funds  from  the  Irish 
Hospital  Sweepstakes  and,  though  doctors  could 
present  their  own  personal  bills,  as  he  would  in 
due  course,  there  was  no  charge  to  anyone  for 
hospital  board,  room,  or  treatment.  Jim  was 
allowed  to  add  to  his  collection  of  sweepstakes 
tickets  but  Sister  Teresa  continued  to  balk  at  an 
outright  donation.  Finally  she  whittled  it  clown 
to  a  sum  that  didn't  come  close  to  covering  the 
cost  of  the  antibiotics,  not  to  mention  the 
brandy.  Sister  arranged  a  farewell  drink  for  us 
while  she  and  the  other  nuns  sat  smiling  and 
nodding,  their  hands  folded  primly  in  their  laps. 

Jim's  illness  aroused  sympathy  for  us  through- 
out Killarney  and  its  environs  and  greatly  eased 
the  housing  situation.  The  estate  agent,  with 
whom  we  had  been  getting  no  place  before,  sud- 
denly bethought  himself  of  an  old  house  in  the 
mountains  seventeen  miles  from  Killarney.  He 
handed  us  the  keys,  and  we  moved  in. 

My  husband's  health  appeared  somewhat 
improved  in  late  spring  and  on  through  the 
summer.  He  would  long  since  have  starved 
to  death  if  he  had  kept  to  the  fat-free  diet  pre- 
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trait. It  was  such  an  unusual  procedure  that 
Jim  found  it  disconcerting  and  couldn't  refrain 
from  remarking  on  it.  Professor  Moore  said  Jim 
had  put  his  finger  on  the  main  difference  between 
his  school  of  medicine  and  the  methods  in  favor 
in  the  United  Sta- 

"Your  doctors."  Professor  Moore  said,  "de- 
pend too  much  on  their  wonderful  machines— 
and  they  are  wonderful.  But  not  enough  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  patient's  appearance— the 
condition  of  his  skin,  the  look  in  his  e\es.  and 
all  the  manv  sign-,  that  go  to  make  up  a  picture 
of  a  whole  illness.  Your  doctors  never  really  see 
their  patients." 

He  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
under  disciples  of  the  great  Dr.  Joseph  Bell, 
wh<  ha   wizard  at   the  visual   diagi 

°f  '  hat  he  went  a  step  farther  and  de- 

tected  occupations   as   well— and   became   Oman 
Doyle's  model  for  Sherlock  Holmes.    Later  Pro- 
I  had  worked  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 

currenth    doing   research    on    cortisone    for 
an  American  drug  companv. 

Jim  had  the  impression  that  Professor  Moore 

knew  from  the  first  glance  what  was  wrong  with 

him.    But  outside  of  a   few  guarded   predictions 

^ible  recoverv.  he  said  nothing  definite 

until   he   had    put  Jim   in   a    nursing  home   for 

tests.     Then    he   said    that   even. thing   bore    out 

whar  he  had  seen  written  clearly  on   Jim's  face, 

particularly    in    the   pinched    and    strained    look 

around  the  mouth  and  eves  and  in  the  parched 

appearance  of  his  skin.    All  that  had  given  him 

-     was    fim's  age.    He  was  younger  than  he 

should  1  n  to  fit  preciseh  into  the  pattern. 

"What  he  had  was  pernicious  anemia,  so  advanced 

that  the  central  nen  m  was  degenerating. 

A  few  years  before  he  would  have  been  doomed 

to  a  lingering,  painful  death  but.  though  there 

"till    no   cure    for   the   disease,    it    could   be 

brought    under   control    since    the    discovery    of 

Vitamin  B-lli.    Jim  would  have  to  have  weekly 

shots  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life— which  could  be 

normal  span. 

Jim  stayed   in   the  nursing  home  for  a  week 

while  the  B-I2  regimen  was  started. 

It  still  didn't  seem  possible  to  me  that  Dublin 
could  come  up  with  the  answer  that  had  eluded 
so  mam  doctors  in  so  manv  superbh  equipped 
and  medical  centers  in  the  United 
Mates.  And  in  a  few  weeks  it  began  to  appear 
that  we  were  off  on  another  wild  goose  chase. 
For  Jim  was  not  only  failing  to  show  improve- 
ment: he  was  even  sicker. 

The  B-l-  had  been  given  b\  a  nurse,  and  Pro- 
had  not  seen  Jim  since  he  had  left 
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the  nursing  home.  The  nexi  time  fim  went  to 
him.  Professoi  Moore  began  scrutinizing  him 
^vitli  ih.it  familiar  penetrating  stare. 

4    "How   ,iic  you?"  he  asked. 

%  "I'm  line,  thanks,"  [im  said,  purely  rhetor- 
ical]) . 

"You're  noi  ai  .ill.  You  have  some  serious 
infection.  It  will  have  to  be  cleared  up  before 
ur  i  .in  do  anything  lot   the  anemia." 

[im  s.iiil  lie  dnl  have  "in-  blingei  ol  .i  head- 
ache, i  recurrence  "I  1 1 i -,  chroni<  sums  trouble, 
l>\  I. ii  the  woi si  he  had  evei  h.nl. 

Professoi  Moore  wanted  him  to  sec  .i  special- 
ist right  away,  one  that  he  described  .is  "the 
greatest  in  his  field  in  Europe,  il  not  the  world." 
Ih  was  surprised  (ii.it  Mm  had  nevei  heard  "I 
him  oi  liis  illustrious  forebears.  I  lie  Hunters 
had  been  famous  ihm-  and  throat  specialists  in 
Dublin  even  before  the  grandfather  of  the  one 
|im  was  about  to  sec-  gained  world  renown  when 
he  performed  a  dramatic  operation  on  the  Kaiser. 

1 1 u n t (i  wis  not  Irish,  hut  Anglo-Irish;  there 
is  i  \.isi  difference  between  the  two,  nowhere 
more  sharpl)  defined  than  in  the  medical  field. 
In  the  eyes  ol  the  Irish,  what  competence  might 
grudgingl)  he  conceded  to  the  Anglo-Irish  is 
more  than  offset  h\  a  stern  and  heartless  de- 
meanor. The  Anglo-Irish,  on  the  other  hand, 
view  Irish  compassion  as  a  bumbling  cover-up 
l"i    sloppiness  and   ignorance. 

ALT  H  O  lT  G  H  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
it  when  Jim  made  his  fust  visit.  Hunter's 
Anglo-Irishness  was  complicated  by  exhaustion. 
Ih  was  al  the  v\\i\  of  his  rope  and  taking  it  out 
on  everything  and  everybody— most  particularly 
the  Irish,  that  being  as  natural  to  him  as  breath- 
ing. He  glowered  at  Jim.  not  trying  to  diagnose 
his  case  but  to  solve  the  baffling  question  of  why 
an  apparently  sane  American  had  chosen  to 
come  to  Ireland  to  live. 

"How  long  have  you  had  this  trouble?"  he 
asked  when  he  finally  broughl  his  attention  to 
bear  on  the  medical  problem. 

"For  about  twenty  years,"  [im  re- 
plied. 

"Didn't  ask  for  your  life  history!" 
the  do<  tor  said. 

Jim  attempted  a  mollifying  com- 
ment on  how  rewarding  it  must  be  to 
be  able  to  help  people. 

"People!"  the  doctor  snorted. 

Thinking  that  inadvertently  he 
might  have  exasperated  the  man  by 
calling  him  Dr.  Hunter.  Jim  said  the 
various    forms    of    address,    professor 


lor  a  teaching  doctor,  mistei  foi  a  surgeon,  had 
him  confused. 

"Mistei,  doctor,  doctor,  misterl  What  differ- 
ence does   it   make!"   the  man  growled. 

Dining  a  lengthy  and.  it  seemed  to  Jim,  a 
prett)  tough  examination,  the  doctor  began  to 
show  signs  ol  ,i  burgeoning  interest  and  respect 
foi    Jim.  simpl)    because  he  complained  of  the 

pain.  Mr.  Iluntei  said  he  was  tired  ol  patients 
with  "no  nervous  systems,  nothing  to  feel  with." 
IK  seemed  quite  delighted  to  have  cracked  open 
a  fine  set  of  jangling  nerves  and  began  talking 
to  Jim  as  one  human  being  to  another  about  the 
operation  he  would  have  to  perform  on  Jim  im- 
mediately—a Caldwell-Luc,  to  provide  drainage 
from  the  antrums  on  both  sides.  He  answered 
all  Jim's  questions  with  commendable  patience. 
X-fays  were  made  and  [im  went  into  a  nursing 
home  the  next  day . 

The  first  glimpse  ol  the  nursing  home  -several 
low  houses  thrown  together  and  sketchily  con- 
verted with  flimsy  partitions— broughl  to  mind 
quacks,  illegal  operations,  and  bodies  smuggled 
out  by  night.  Jim's  room  on  the  third  llooi  was 
1 1 \n  lied  by  a  narrow,  dark  stab  way  which,  though 
reasonably  dean,  smelled  of  age.  In  his  tiny 
room  was  a  narrow  bed,  the  foot  of  it  so  close 
to  the  fireplace  thai  when  [im  was  King  down  it 
looked  as  il  the  fire  might  consume  his  feet.  The 
nurse  pushed  the  bed  as  far  away  from  the  fire 
as  the  little  space  allowed  when  I  told  her  that 
Jim's  numb  feel  could  be  burned  without  his 
knowing  it.  When  I  left.  I  was  instructed  not 
to  return  until  visiting  hours  the  next  day,  when 
Jim's  operation  would  be  over. 

I  went  home  and  called  all  the  neighbors,  who 
had  assured  me  before  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  a 
great  surgeon,  to  ask  them  what  the)  knew  of 
the  nursing  home.  It  was  the  best  you  could 
hope  loi  in  Dublin,  I  was  told,  unless  (always 
with  a  wr\  laugh)  you  were  lucky  enough  not  to 
be  able  to  afford  it  and  had  to  go  to  a  sweep- 
stakes-supported hospital. 

[im  came  out  of  the  anesthetic 
quite  a  while  before  I  saw  him  and 
completely  unattended.  Onl)  slightly 
consi  ions,  he-  gi  oped  lor  a  i  igarette  on 
the  bedside  table,  lit  it.  took  a  few 
pulls,  and  tossed  it,  he  thought,  into 
the  fireplace.  The  charwoman  hap- 
pened in  soon  afterward  and  was  able 
to  put  out  the  smoldering  fire  in  the 
small  rug  on  which  the  cigarette  had 
landed. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  been  in  to  see  him 
and  was  full  of  surprises— cheerful  to 
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the  point  of  joviality,  and  even  surer  than  be- 
fore of  permanent  benefit  from  the  operation. 
He  had  said  that  Jim  was  doing  so  well  that  he 
was  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant  and 
going  on  a  vacation. 

The  next  morning  when  I  set  foot  on  Jim's 
floor,  I  saw  what  looked  like  a  crap  game  in 
progress.  All  the  nurses,  talking  and  exclaiming 
at  once,  were  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  in 
a  ring  around  a  spread-out  newspaper.  Jim  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  so  eager  to  show  me  the  Irish 
Times  that  he  tossed  it  to  me  as  I  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  room. 

On  the  front  page  was  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Hunter.  The  caption  announced  that  he  had 
given  up  his  Dublin  practice  and  gone  to  Eng- 
land to  set  up  a  new  one. 

As  SOON  as  Jim  was  out  of  the  nursing 
home,  he  went  back  to  Professor  Moore, 
and  the  massive  doses  of  B-12  were  resumed. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  we  were  watching  for  signs 
of  life  in  his  hands  and  feet  and  for  the  ravenous 
craving  for  food  to  subside.  Because  one  thing 
at  long  last  was  turning  out  right— Jim  was  never 
ceasing  to  rejoice  over  the  complete  clarity  of 
his  sinuses— I  could  dare  to  hope  that  it  wasn't 
just  imagination  when  he  would  report  spots  of 
feeling  in  his  finger  tips. 

When  Jim  could  feel  the  vibrations  of  a 
tuning  fork  touched  to  his  hands  and  feet,  Pro- 
fessor  Moore  pronounced  his  central  nervous 
system  well  on  the  way  to  regeneration.  Bv  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  leave  Ireland,  six  months 
after  the  sinus  operation,  all  Jim's  symptoms 
had  disappeared  completelv.  On  his  last  visit  to 
Mr.  Hunter's  office,  Mr.  Hunter  himself— whose 
short  bout  with  the  English  medical  setup  had 
made  it  p)ssible  for  him  to  face  the  Irish  again 
with    reasonable    equanimity— was    on    hand    to 


give  the  final  benediction.    Soon  after,  we  left. 

Jim  has  never  had  a  moment's  discomfort 
from  his  sinuses  and  has  only  been  aware  of  his 
pernicious  anemia  when  he  has  forgotten  his 
weekly  shot  of  B-12  and  wonders  whv  he  feels 
run  down.  The  memory  of  the  confusion  before 
we  went  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  his  conviction  that 
the  diagnosis  of  a  Dublin  doctor  would  carry 
little  weight  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
made  him  wan.  of  mentioning  it— a  policy  justi- 
fied by  recent  events  when  he  was  undergoing 
a  routine  phvsical  checkup  in  a  big  Detroit  hos- 
pital. Remembering  that  he  was  overdue  for  the 
B-12  and  was  out  of  his  supply  of  it  at  home,  he 
asked  a  doctor  to  order  some  for  him. 

Immediately  he  was  shunted  off  the  main 
throughway  to  the  blood  department  and  given 
manv  tests  he  had  had  before  and  some  that  were 
new  to  him.  As  the  anemia  does  not  show  up 
in  laboratory  examinations  when  under  control, 
there  was  considerable  disagreement  among  the 
blood  specialists.  Some  maintained  that  he  never 
had  had  it  and  suggested  taking  him  off  the  B-12 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Others  thought  he 
had  had  it,  but  did  no  longer.  There  was  specu- 
lation about  a  new  trouble,  one  so  little  known 
that  it  was  still  undefined.  He  was  kept  in  the 
hospital  seeing  so  manv  doctors  that  their  faces 
became  one  big  blur  to  him  and  later  when  their 
staggering  bills  began  coming  in,  the  names  on 
them  meant  nothing  to  him. 

But  still  no  conclusions  had  been  reached  on 
what  he  had— or  might  have  had.  So  Jim  went 
on  with  the  B-12.  putting  his  trust  in  one  doctor 
who.  if  we  had  not  had  the  Irish  experience, 
would  have  seemed  like  an  odd  duck  indeed. 

He  looked  at  Jim  from  all  angles  and  mused 
aloud  that  he  did  seem  like  the  type— even  to  the 
long  ears  so  characteristic  of  those  prone  to 
anemia. 
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H  E  bread  I  eat  in  London,  is  a  deleterious  paste,  mixed  up  with  chalk,  alum, 
and  bone-ashes:  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  destructive  to  the  constitution.  The 
good  people  are  not  ignorant  of  this  adulteration:  but  the\  prefer  it  to  wholsome 
bread,  because  it  is  whiter  than  the  meal  of  coin:  thus  they  sacrifice  their 
taste  and  their  health,  and  the  lives  of  their  tender  infants,  to  a  most  absurd 
gratification  of  a  mis-judging  eye;  and  the  miller,  or  the  baker,  is  obliged  to 
poison  them  and  their  families,  in  order  to  live  by  his  profession. 

—Tobias  Smollett,  Humphry  Clinker,  1771 
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once,  from  a  cliff,  m\  countryman  Marco  Polo 

looked  into  .1  valley,  and  with  clouds  between, 

saw    horsemen  swarm  like  beetles  and  running  ant-men 

ovei  taken.    The)  were  too  far  to  fall: 

he  guessed  then  deaths  when  one  of  every  two 

stopped   in   his  tracks.    "There  nevei    was  .1   war 

so  losi  in  space,"  he  said.    "1  heard  the  wind, 

and  the  long  scratch  of  an  eagle's  <i\   adrift, 

and   I  saw    die  running  and  stopping  between  clouds." 

Ii  was  his  first  and  last  sight  ol  that  place. 
He  moved  East,  a  thousand  leagues  yei 
to  splendors  and  strange  customs.    And  returned, 
and  could  not  find  again  in  the  mountain  mazes 
that  \.dle\  below  the  clouds.    "There  was  a  village," 
he  said  in   his  wine,  "and  alter  the  running  and  stopping, 
the  beetles  entered  with  ton  lies  and,  fire-flushed. 
another  scribble  of  ants  ran  and  was  stopped. 
Then  the  smoke  made  a  squall  in  the  valley's  throat: 
black  (loud  under  white  clouds,  and  the  sun  dropping. 
M\    horses  and   men  were  Availing.    We  were   few 
and  had  l.u   to  go.   Tibon  they  call  that  country, 
and  the  souls  of  men  need  God's  sinews  to  cross  it. 
We  saw   the  backs  of  eagles  but  never  their  breasts. 
And  descended  at  last,   losing  our  best   by   the  way: 
burials  at  piled  stones  in  the  wind  that  snatched  prayer 
unspoken  from  our  mouths,  screams  like  a  fissure  in  air 
plunging  away  from  the  ledges.    We  came  to  the  Emperor- 
afire  in  silks  and  carbuncles,  he  sat  rat-faced  in  splendor, 
an  uncombed  hemp  of  whiskers  strung  from  his  chin. 
—And  returned.    Honored.    With  gifts.    Returned 
tugging  our  souls  once  more  over  Cod's  backbone. 
Losing  our  gifts  and  companions.    Arriving  with  no  more 
than  seeds,  the  dish  of  the  little  strings.*  and  the  powder  that  burns 
with  many  colors  and  a  great  sound." 

He  was  slow   in  the  telling. 
His  voice  said  more  than  his  words  of  the  time  it   is 
over  the  ridge  of  the  world.    And  what   are  splendors 
in  their  rat-faces?    Of  all  the  brinks  he  walked, 
it   was  one  vallev    my  countryman  Marco  Polo 
returned  to  most   in   the  slow  nights  ovei    wine. 
An  old  man  he  was  in  my  prime  and  I  listened  in  reverence. 
Great  brow,  great  mane,  he  seemed  a  white  lion   thinking. 
"It  is  myself  I  see  from  a  cliff   past   cloud. 
my  struggles  small  and  soundless,  and  m\   companions 
shed  from  the  last  ledge  under  God.    Whose  dwarf  I  am. 
Whose  traveler  I  was  once.    Whose  dust  1  stir 
remembering."    Said  my  countryman  Marco  Polo 
these  lort\   years  awa\    to  the  dusts  I  sit  in. 


^Spaghetti  means  "little*  strings." 
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mu,  YOU 

OME 
rO  EUROPE 
\ND 

TOT  SEE  IT... 
\GAIN? 


h,  yes,  vou  did  visit  us  once  before — and  more  than 
ice,  perhaps. 

ou  quick-tripped  our  capitals 

hen  the  tourist  tide  was  at  its  crest. 

ou  did  the  palaces  and  buildings  of  state, 
mred  historic  halls  and  gaped 
greatness  on  the  walls  of  our  museums, 
ned  and  stayed  in  big  citv  restaurants  and  hotels 
^signed  for  you, 
le  American  Tourist. 

(How  many  miles  of  hard  city  pavement  did  you  cover  as  you  "saw""  Eim 
;raning  your  neck  all  the  while  to  see  above  the  crowd?) 

ome  now. 

ouldn't  you  laugh  loud  (but  friendly,  as  we  do  now) 
someone  from  our  side  of  the  Atlantic 
tid  he  had  seen  the  U.S.A. 
v  visiting 
ew  York 
hicago 

m  Francisco  and  L.  L? 

nd  got  the  feel  of  your  country  simply  by  standing 
a  block-loii£  line  for  a  ticket  to  the  Radio  Citv  Music  Hall.' 


When  you  were  last  in  Europe, 

how  man)  Europeans  did  you  talk  to,  shake  hands  with  .  .  . 

other  than  those  who  served  you? 

Mow  many  people  did  you  really  gel  t<>  know, 

how  many  new  names, 

new   places 

aw;i\  from  the  hack  beaten  ><>  smooth  by  the 

feet  of  a  million  more'.'' 

Tell  us. 

Did  you  ever  stand  in  front  of  the  Moiia  Lisa 

in  silence 

uninterrupted  bv  elbows,  voices'.'' 

Did  \on  ever  take  your  pick  of  the  best  tables  in  a  restauranl 

or  choose  the  room  yon  wanted, 

or  say  when  you 

wanted  to  do 

whatever  you  had  in  mind? 

Did  you  ever  get  into  your  own  little  car, 

or  on  a  bus. 

train  or  plane, 

and  go  looking  for  Europe  in  Europe? 

Did  you  ever  find  a  tiny  town  on  your  own  private  map 

where  the  stream  runs  through 

and  the  people  smiled  at  you 

as  you  walked  through  their  village, 

clicking  on  cobblestones  that  have  waited  centuries 

for  you  to  come  home? 

Did  you  ever  have  a  family  open  the  door  wide 
(knowing  there  weren't  a  dozen  more  behind  you) 
and  invite  you  to  stay  awhile  and  see 
their  place,  their  home, 
them? 

Next  time,  do  it.  Promise  yourself  this: 

Dont  be  tied  to  the  tourist  season — come  any  time. 

Europe  is  always  in  Season! 

Come  see  us  as  we  really  are — 

at  home. 

And  see  us,  too,  an  ay  from  the  big  cities, 

uhere  the  air  runs  free. 

where  people  are  waiting  to  help  you  see 

and  feel,  know,  understand — 

and  put  away  into  your  memory  the  living  sense  of 

haring  been  somewhere, 

while  you  carry  away  with  you 

a  heart -full  of  imitations  to  come  back! 

See  your  travel  agent  to  plan  your  trip,  or  write  to  the  National  Tourist  Office 
of  the  country  you'd  like  to  see  — P.O.  Box  258,  Dept.  148,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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California's 

$2  BILLION 
THIRST 


Businessmen  (and  most  San  Franciscans)  called 

it  a  ruinous  extravagance.  .  .  .    Organized 

labor  fought  it  bitterly.  .  .  .    But  a  governor 

staked  his  political  future  on  the 

biggest  water  project  in  modern  times. 

HEADS  down,  a  herd  of  purebred  Arabian 
horses  grazes  serenely  below  a  dusty  knoll 
which  shelters  them  from  the  winter  wind  tun- 
neling through  central  California's  Pacheco 
Pass.  Their  days  in  this  pasture  are  numbered. 
Nearby  a  survey  crew  is  at  work  laying  out  guide 
lines  for  the  world's  largest  water-transportation 
system.  This  will  be  the  site  oi  a  vast  midway 
storage  basin.  It  will  flood  seven  thousand  acres 
oi  the  king-size  cattle  ranch  granted  to  Paula 
Fatijo's  forebears  by  the  Mexican  government  in 
1843.  Even  the  century-old  adobe  hacienda  must 
go.  For  the  Fatijos  the  water  project  spells  trou- 
ble. But  to  most  Californians  it  holds  bright 
promise— a  solution  to  the  state's  thorniest  prob- 
lem: the  water  shortage  which  has  been  com- 
pounded by  an  unlikely  interlocking  of  nature, 
politics,  sectional  jealousies,  and  America's  west- 
ward population  sui  s 

Paradoxically,  California— over-all— does  not 
lack  water.  There  is  more  than  enough  lor  six- 
teen million  Californians  to  slake  their  thirst, 
bathe,  launder,  operate  their  factories,  irrigate 
their  crops,  water  their  lawns,  fill  their  swimming 
pools,  make  their  ice  cubes,  dilute  their  bourbon, 
and  grind  their  garbage.  However,  California  is 
eight  hundred  miles  long,  and  98  per  cent  of  the 
water  suppl)  is  in  the  north  while  60  per  cent  of 


the  population  is  in  the  south.  As  one  engineer 
put  it.  in  Southern  California  "more  people 
have  come  to  live.  work,  and  play  in  a  region 
farther  removed   from   adecpiate  water   supplies 

than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth  at  any  time 
in  recorded  history." 

This  is  why  California  lias  now  embarked 
upon  the  Feather  River  Project— the  most  ambi- 
tious water-development  plan  since  a  succession 
of  emperors  commissioned  the  historic  aqueducts 
of  Rome— a  scheme  which  will  cost  the  stati  vJ 
billion  or  more  to  start   and   much   more   later. 

The  pressures  for  this  gigantic  undertaking 
have  steadily  mounted  over  the  years.  Handi- 
capped by  a  freak  of  geographv.  California  has 
also  been  hard  hit  by  the  enormous  recent  in- 
crease in  water  use.  Most  cities  today  need  about 
150  gallons  per  inhabitant  and  industries  are 
even  thirstier.  In  processing  one  barrel  of  crude 
oil.  for  instance,  about  -10  barrels  of  water  must 
circulate.  To  make  a  ton  of  steel  takes  about 
100.000  gallons  of  water— 250  to  can  a  case  of 
lima  beans.  As  a  nation,  we  are  now  using  up 
water  at  eight  times  the  rate  we  did  in  1900  and 
—at  the  pace  we  are  going— we  will  be  consuming 
90  per  cent  of  the  available  supply  b\    IT". 

Hence  the  California  Water  Plan  is  a  useful 
case  history  for  the  country  both  in  its  magnitude 
and  in  the  political  vicissitudes  it  has  encoun- 
tered. 

Even  for  this  sprawling,  brawling  state  the 
sectional  animosities  and  special-interest  bicker- 
ing generated  b\  the  water  plan  have  been  no- 
table. There  has  been  no  hotter  political  issue 
since  "right  to  work"  was  laid  to  rest  along  with 
the  gubernatorial  hopes  oi   William   Knowland. 

Now  the  man  who  defeated  Knowland,  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Edmund  "Pat"  Brown,  has 
staked  his  politic  al  I  mure  on  water  development 
and  has  given  it  top  priority  in  his  first-term 
program.  Number  one— among  fifteen  proposi- 
tions up  for  referendum  vote  last  November— 
was  a  measure  which  came  to  be  known  as  "Pat 
Brown's  water  bonds."  The  Governor  stumped 
the  state  eampaigning  for  it.  With  the  help  of 
influential  newspapers  and  organizations,  he  per- 
suaded the  voters  to  approve  a  SJL75  billion  bond 
issue— the  largest  ever  authorized  bv  a  state.  It 
will  be  used  to  harness  California's  largest  un- 
tamed stream,  the-  picturesque;  snow-fed  Feather 
River  which  courses  through  steep-walled  granite 
canyons  and  forested  mountains  before  emptving 
into  the  mighty  Sacramento. 

Within  a-  few  years,  waters  of  the  rampaging 
Feather  will  be  unpounded  behind  the  world's 
tallest  and  costliest  dam— Oroville  on  the  slopes 
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<>l  the  Sierra  Nevada  l"1"  miles  northeast  oJ  San 
Francisco.  Oroville  will  hold  back  mon  than  a 
trillion  gallons  ol  watei  or  enough  to  covei  3 .5 
million  acres  one  fool  deep.  Including  hydro- 
electric facilities  the  dam  will  cost  $450  million; 
maybe  iimh',  depending  » >  1 1  inflation". 

From  Oroville  water  will  How  south  along  .1 
740-mile  route,  first  into  the  Sacramento  and 
then  to  the  Delta,  .1  fertile  lowland  east  ol  San 
Francisco  r>.i\  There  aqueducts  will  be  built 
at  both  ends  ol  the  ba)  to  supply  nearby  water- 
deficient  counties.  (San  Francisco  is  not  one  of 
them.  It  has  built  i t ->  own  municipal  system  and 
even  sells  water  to  neighboring  communities.) 
Mainly,  watei  will  How-  south  to  the  parched  but 
populous  Los  Angeles  area  and  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  where  overworked  wells  are  low  and 
water  supplied  by  the  federal  Central  Valley 
Project  is  now  inadequate. 

Back  in  the  1930s  this  project  for  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  was  the  most 
inspiring  water  development  in  America,  built 
with  federal  funds  to  create  jobs  dining  the  de- 
pression. The  waters  of  the  Sacramento  River 
salvaged  by  Shasta  Dam  irrigated  farms,  pre- 
served fisTi  life,  and  drove  back  Pacific  salt  water. 
The  Central  Valley  Project  was  a  vast  boon  to  a 
state  of  six  million  people.  But  California's 
population  has  now  nearly  tripled  and  is  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  half  a  million  per  year. 

The  new  Feather  River  Project  is  based  on  a 
forecast  of  25  million  Californians  by  1975  and 
42  million  bv  the  year  2000.  Major  water  projects 
take  years  to  complete  and  must  be  planned  and 
built  far  in  advance  of  drought  if  costlv  trash 
programs  are  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  the  need  for 
the  project  was  recognized  fifteen  years  ago  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Earl  Warren. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  it  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable  that  it  is  coming  to 
pass  at  all  than  that  it  met  rough  sledding 
along  the  way.  Heated  by  sectional  emotions, 
the  controversy  simmered  for  years  in  the  state 
legislature.  Northern  Californians  feared  they 
would  be  deprived  not  just  of  a  surplus  but  of 
water  needed  for  their  area's  future  growth. 
"The  north  is  asked  to  vote  away  its  birthright," 
1  harged   San    Francisco's   attorney.    Dion    Holm. 

Southern  Californians  were  equally  suspicious. 
Since  they  pay  most  of  the  state's  taxes  and  cast 


Sydney  Kossen,  political  writer  for  the  San 
Francisco  "Examiner"  was  born  in  Seattle  and  has 
lived  in  California  since  1938 — except  for  World 
War  II  duty  as  a  Navy  gunnery  officer. 


most  ol  iis  votes,  th<  \  wanted  firm  constitutional 
guarantees  ol  watei  delivery.  The  south  controls 

the  .ism  niMv  while  the  rural  north  dominates  the 
siaie  s<  nate.     rhus,  bill  aftei   bill  failed. 

\s  each  one  was  introduced,  the  press  sought 
the  views  ol  Governoi  Goodwin  J.  Knight,  Pat 
Brown's  predecessor  in  office.  The  affable  Re- 
publican  had  two  useful  evasions:  (1)  "I  haven't 
read  the  bill  yet";  01  (2)  "I  don't  want  to  get  in 
a  rigid  position  on  water."  A  press  corps  wag 
si/ed  ii  up  this  way:  "The  Governor  said  today, 
'Half  my  friends  are  for  the  bill.  Half  my  friends 
are  against  it.   I'm  for  my  friends'." 

The  impasse  continued  through  Knight's  last 
two  years  in  office;  only  a  few  minor  water  meas- 
ures got  through.  Then  in  Governor  Brown's 
"honeymoon"  legislative  session  in  1050  both 
houses  passed  an  act  putting  the  bond  issue  on 
the  ballot  for  referendum  vote.  Many  die-hards 
protested  that  the  language  of  the  bill  was  too 
loose,  that  sectional  differences  still  had  not  been 
resolved.  Brown  replied,  "It  is  far  better  to  have 
the  water  with  the  problems  than  just  to  have 
the  problems  with  no  water." 

BOON     OR     BONANZA? 

ALTHOUGH  a  majority  of  California 
voters  were  won  over  by  the  Governor  last 
November,  hostility  to  the  plan  has  by  no  means 
been  stilled.  In  fact,  potent  arguments  are  mar- 
shaled by  the  opposition,  which  includes  two 
highly  vocal  and  oddly  assorted  factions— con- 
servative investors  and  organized  labor.  The 
former  are  appalled  by  the  huge  cost  involved, 
the  latter  argue  that  it  will  benefit  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many. 

Chief  target  of  the  economy-minded  is  Oroville 
Dam,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Feather  River 
Project.  Engineering  and  financial  consultants 
employed  by  the  state  (Charles  T.  Main.  Inc.  of 
Boston,  and  Dillon  Read  &  Co.  of  New  York)  did, 
in  fact,  recommend  that  the  dam  not  be  started 
for  another  fifteen  years.  Because  of  its  immense 
cost,  they  said,  it  will  use  up  funds  needed  for 
projects  in  the  south  which  would  suffice  to  meet 
the  early  demand. 

Nor  are  the  opponents  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Oroville  is  also  a  flood-control  project. 
There  must,  they  say,  be  a  cheaper  way  to  pre- 
vent another  Christmas  week  like  that  of  1955, 
when  the  Feather  River  went  wild.  Sixty-five 
persons  perished.  Property  damage  totaled  S200 
million.  The  specter  of  another  such  disaster 
haunted  the  legislature  during  the  long  years  of 
debate  over  the  water  project.  (Cont.  on  p.  100) 
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434.   THE  DEVIL'S 
ADVOCATE     by 

MORRIS    L.    WEST 
(Retail  price  $3.95) 


102.     DOCTOR 

ZHIVAGO  by  BORIS 
PASTERNAK.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


1  14.  WHAT  WE 
MUST  KNOW 
ABOUT  COMMU- 
NISM by  harry  and 

BONARO  OVER- 
STREET.  (Retail 
price  $3.95) 
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189.  THE  NEW 
OXFORD  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH    VERSE 

(Retail  price  $6) 


447.  VANITY 
FAIR:  A  Cavalcade 
of  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  Illustrated. 
(Retail  price  $10) 
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105.   THE    UGLY 
AMERICAN  by  WIL- 
LIAM   LEDERI  : 
EUGENE      IUTRDICK 
(Retail  price  $3.95) 


190.  THE  OX- 
FORD  BOOK  OF 
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(Retail  price  $7) 


418.  THOMAS 
WOLFE:  A  BIOGRA- 
PHY by  ELIZABETH 
Nowell.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


107.  JOHN  PAUL 
JONES  -i  SAMUEL 
eliot  morison.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $6.50) 


110.  THE    HARM- 
LESS     PEOPLE 
ELIZABETH    MAR- 
SHALL   THOMAS.    II- 

lusttated.   (Retail 
price  $4.75 
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159.  VOGUE'S 
BOOK  OF  ETI- 
QUETTE  .  milli- 
I  l  \  FE  N W ICK 
(Retail  price  $6.50) 


443.  THE  DECLINE 
AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE     . 

EDWARD  GIBBOK 
Abridgment  by  D.  M. 
LOW.  (RetailpriceSS) 


413.  THE  GOOD 
YEARS  by  WALTER 
LORD.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $495) 
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Illustrated.  (Retail 
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$3.95) 


ACT 
ONE 


108.  ACT  ONE  by 

\RT   (Retail 
price  $5) 


THIS 
IS  MY 
GOD 


HE.KMVN  WH  k 

400.  THIS  IS  MY 
GOD  i  HERMAN 
wouk.  (Retail  price 
$3.95) 


411.  FATHER 
BROWN  OMNIBUS 
by G.K.CHESTERTON 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


JSKsraur 

MintPER 


113.  ANATOMY 
OF  A  MURDER  by 
ROBERT  TRAVER 
(Retail  price  $4.50) 


o 


185.  THE  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  OF 
LOVE    by    MORTON 

M.  hunt.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


I 

mm 
sip 

Eiiisim 


126.    THE    AFFLU- 
ENT     SOCIETY 
I  O HN 

GALBRAITH.  (Retail 
pna  • 


129.    THE    DEAD 
SEA     SCROLLS 

MILLAR    BLIRROWS 

Illustrated.    (Retail 
price  $6.50) 


414.  THREE  BY 
TEY:  MYSTERY 
NOVELS  BY  JOSE- 
PHINE TEY.     Retail 


132.  A  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY,  a  2-vol. 
abridgment  of  the 
Toynbee  work 
(Retail  price  $11 

Each  vol.  $1 


SOW 


139.    ULYSSES    by 

James  ioyce.  Un- 
abridged. (Retail 
price  $4.75) 


■£3335 


Mf  m'M 


150.  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  SEX  .  HAVE- 
LOCK  ELLIS.  2  vols. 

(Retail    pra. 

Each  vol.  $1 


151.  IDEAL  MAR- 
RIAGE: Its  Physi- 
ology and  Tech- 
nique by  IH.H.  VAN 
DE  VELDE,  M.D. 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.50) 


152.  BARTLETTS 
FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS. Hth  edi- 
tion. (Retail  price 
$10) 


149.    THE    STORY 
OF   PHILOSOPHY 

by  WILL  durant 
(Retail  price  $5) 


157.  THE  POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  by 
MORRIS    FISHBEIN. 

m.  d.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $495) 
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books  for  $1  each 


AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES  WHICH  AVERAGE  20%  BELOW  THE  REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICES 
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409.  THE   AFFAIR 

bi  i   p  snow    I  Re- 
tail price  (  I 


3H  TF:  CwHSB 


,,v 


444.  SHADOWS 
ON  THE  GRASS  . 
isak  nisi  si  N  Re- 
tail prici  | 


I  NCUSH 
KINO 
PFOWi-S 


11 9.  THE  BIRTH  OF 
BRITAIN  I  |  WIN- 
STON S.  CHURCHILL 
Vol.  I  of  A  History 
of  the  English-Speak- 
ing Peoples.  (Retail 
price  $6 ) 


432.      PEACEABLE 
LANE        >       ki  ITH 

win  i  I  I  k.    x  R  e.-  c  .i  1 1 
price  $  1.50) 


|    ijvYiwfi'<< 


i# 


433.  TIMES  THREE 
>' >  PHYLLIS  MC  G1N- 
Lnv.  (Retail  price$5) 


439.  TAKEN  AT 
THE  FLOOD    whin 

GUNTHi  it  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  ptice 
$5) 


ensis 

otitic 

blJOrHcr 


445.     TIMOTHY 
DEXTER  REVISITED 

rOHN     P.     MAR- 

QUAND        Retail 
price  56.50) 


446.  THE  FASCIN- 
ATING  WORLD  OF 
ASTRONOMY       by 

ROBERTS.  RICHARD- 
SON. (Retail  price 
$5.95) 


115.  THE  CRISIS  OF 
THE    OLD    ORDER 

by  ARTHUR  M. 
SCHLFSINGER,  JR. 
Vol.  \  of  The  Ageoj 
Rooseiell.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


120.  THE  NEW 
WORLD  ,  WIN- 
STON S  CHURCHILL 
Vol.  II.  (Retail 
price  $(■ 


121.  THE  AGE 
OF   REVOLUTION 

by  WINSTON  s. 
CHURCHILL.  Vol.  Ill 
(Retail  price  $6) 


122.  THE  GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES  by 
WINSTON  S . 
CHURCHILL.VoI.IV 
(Retail  price  $6) 


134.  COMPLETE 
SHORT  STORIES  OF 
MAUGHAM.  1  vols. 
(Retail  pnce$12. 50) 
Each  vol.  $1 


135.    COMPLETE 
WORKS    OF    O. 

HENRY.  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail price  $10) 

Eoch  vol.  $1 


A  CHII  DS 

HISTORY 
<>r  the  World 


■  \ 


A  CI  iiUVS 
UROGRAPHY 
I  <>l  the  Worlri 


136.  COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK 
HOLMES  by  CONAN 
doyle.  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail price  $7.50) 

Each  vol.  $1 


AT  POOH 
•COftMtR 


HXMK 
FARMER 


182.  THE  ALL  NEW 
FANNIE  FARMER 
COOKBOOK.  10th 
edition.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


ii 


174.  A  CHILD'S 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD    by    v.    M. 

HILLYER.    Re 

E.  G.  huey.  Illus- 
trated 


162.  A  CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY  OF 
THE      WORLD      by 

V.  M.  HH.LYER.  Re- 
vised In  r.  G.  HUEY 
Illustrated 


163.  WINNIE 
THE  POOH  and  THE 
HOUSE  AT  POOH 
CORNER  by  A.  A. 
MILNE.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  SHEPARD 
Both   vols,   for    $1 


164.  WHEN  WE 
WERE  VERY 
YOUNG  and  NOW 
WE  ARE  SIX     i   A. 

A.  MILNE.  lllttS. 
by  E.  H.  SHEPARD 
Both    vols,   (or    $1 


)OUl 

SUM 


440.    JOURNEY 
INTO    SUMMER    by 

I  PW  IN    WAY   TEALE 

Illustrated.    (Retail 

price  $5.95) 


441.  THE  SABRES 
OF    PARADISE    by 

LESLEY     BLANCH 
(Retail  price  $6.75) 


THE 
WHITE 

•NILE 


442.  THE  WHITE  199.  THE  CON- 
NILE  by  aian  STANT  IMAGE  by 
MOOREHEAD.    (Re-  MARCIA  DAVENPORT 

tail  price  $595)  (Retail  price  $3.95) 


11 6.  THE  COMING 
OF  THE  NEW  DEAL 

by  ARTHUR  M. 
SCHLFSINGER,  JR. 
Vol.11.  (Retail price 
$6.95) 


420.  THE  POLITICS 
OF   UPHEAVAL   by 

ARTHUR  M.  SCHLFS- 
INGER, JR.  Vol.  Ill 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


187.   THE    DARK-  125.  INSIDE  RUS- 

NESS    AND    THE  SIA     TODAY    by 

DAWN  by  thomas  John    gunther 

b.  COSTAIN.  (Retail  (Retail  price  $5.95) 
price  $3.95) 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


The  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  membership  i;.  to  demon- 
strate two  things  by  your  turn  experience-.  first,  that  you 
can  really  keep  yourself  from  missing  books  you  fully  in- 
tend to  read.  How  many  do  you  find  right  here?  Second,  the 
trial  will  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  Club's  Book-Dividend 
system,  through  which  members  regularly  receive  valuable 
library  volumes — either  completely  without  charge  or  at  a  small 
fraction  of  their  price — simply  by  buying  books  they  would 
buy  anyway.  The  offer  described  here  really  represents  "ad- 
vance" Book-Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  three  books 
you  engage  to  buy  later. 

j|c  The  three  books  you  choose  will  be  sent  to  you  immedi- 
ately, and  you  will  be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  volume  (plus  a 
small  charge  for  postage  and  handling) . 

sk    You   have  a  wide  choice  always  —  over  200  selections 

and  alternates  during  the  year. 

jk  If  you  continue  after  this  trial  membership,  with  every 
second  Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  receive,  without  charge,  a 
valuable  Book-Dividend  averaging  around  $6.50  in  retail  value. 
Sinctj  the  inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing  plan,  $255,000,000 
worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned  and  received  by 
members  as  Book-Dividends. 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC.    •    345  Hudson  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  V. 
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77?f   Feather   River   Project 

The  federal  government  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute about  S70  millioi  E  either  River  flood 
control.  But  the  detractors  ask:  What's  that  in 
the  total  outlav  of  around  a  half  billion  for  the 
•  ille  Dam  alone"-  Even  this  figure— in  the 
view  of  some  engineers  raav  be  an  underestimate. 

For  different  re    •  difornia  Labor  Fed- 

eration. AFL-CIO.  h   ■  _        :  the  water  program 
the  back  of  its  calloused  hand.    Labor  contends 
diat  it  will  chieflv  benefit  private  poAver  inte: 
and  vastly  increase  land  values  of  corporation 
farmers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Yallev. 

This  is  one  of  the  ...     ;arm  lands. 

stretching  _'  niles  down  the  center  of  Cali- 
fornia between  the  Siena  and  th  -  Range. 
It  produces  bountiful  crops  of  cotton,  iruit.  -  _ 
tables,  melons.  k,  poultry,  .rain, 
and  sugar  beets,  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  cul- 
tivators, pruners.  pickers,  bal  - 
combine  eders.  Here 
ound  "Factories  in  the  Field"  two 


decades  ago  and  thi 
still    the   most    industri- 
alized  agricultural 
in     the    United    St 
The    valley    contributes 
in     large     measure     to 
California's    position    as 
the    number    one    farm 

te,    a    ranki:  g 
mined  bv  cas 
In  1959  California's  farm 
income  reached  a  record 
figure  of  more 
billion.       The     av. 
value    of   farms    in    this 
a     is     12     per     cent 
higher    than    elsewhere 
in    California   and    four 
•   g        er    than    the 
national  average     There 
are   also  manv   oil   and 
gas  >  in  the  valley.) 

Labor  charges  that  the 
>       irrigation  area  which  the 
-       new  '  ..:er  project  must 
e  is  controlled  larg 
bv  a  "handful  of  giants," 
N       such  as  Southern  Pacific 
c       Companv   with    15" 
ng  the  proi  e 
aqueduct  route  and  an- 
*      other  1,38  acres  of 

e     x     i      c     o  -     -in?      lands. 

the     labor 
leaders,  "rich  speculators 
expect  to  hit  a  water  bonanza  .. 

The  Kern  County  I  :>nipan\  has 

_*.  of  which  56.000  are  Ek<  le  ir- 

rigated er.    Tejon  Ranch,  owned  in 

part  b%  the  Los    Lngeles  1  ora- 

tion, owns  168  res  and  can  anticipate  water 

ird  Oil  Companv  of 
:ornia  owns  _   -  and  other  oil  companies 

-    '  acres,  but  all  lie  outside  the  potential 

wa:  e  area. 

"Even  if  all  di  •        -     re  withheld  from 

landowners  -  :d  one  labor  econo- 
mist, "the  land  will  in  in  value  in  an 
amount  estimated  between  5500  and  -  an 
acre  because  the  availability  of  water  will  in- 
se  the  productivity  of  the  land." 
The  AFL-CIO  .  that  the  pply  an 
acreage  limitation  to  water  customers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Yallev.  Governor  Brown,  however,  has 
recommended  instead  a  surcharge  I  v_  an  acre- 
foot  on  holdings  of  more  than  160  aa 


COURTESY   OF  THE  BETTMANN  ARCHIVE 

The  richly-scored  strings  of  the  "Pathe- 

tique"?  .  .  .  the  cannon-like  percussions 

of  the  "1812"?  .  .  .  the  crisp  pizzicati  of 

the     "Nutcracker!'?    Whatever    your    favorite    Tschaikovskian 

sounds,  all  are  within  the  wide  audio  spectrum  at  your  command 

through  the  medium  of  Scotch*  brand  Magnetic  Tape. 

For  your  finest  home  recording,  "SCOTCH"  brand  Tape  offers 
you  responsiveness  that  covers  the  whole  topography  of  sound 
.  .  .  mountain  high,  valley  low,  pleasant  middlelands.  It  captures 
instrument  and  orchestra,  solo  voice  and  choir,  human  speech 
and  the  sounds  that  "things"  make,  all 
equally  well.  And  "Scotch"  BRANDTapes  do 
it  over  a  wider  dynamic  range,  with  fidelity 
and  sensitivity. 

"Scotch"  brand  Magnetic  Tape  is  made  by 
3M,  the  company  that  pioneered  the  develop- 
ment of  magnetic  tape  recording  in  America. 


TSCHAIKOVSKY? 


Some  reasons  why  it  is  "the  tape  the  professionals  use"  and  the 
recording  standard  of  the  world:  1)  Highest  quality  materials 
for  tape  backing  and  oxide  coating;  2)  Constant  thickness  of 
base  and  coating  for  uniform  output;  3)  Exclusive  Silicone  lubri- 
cation that  reduces  head  wear,  extends  tape  life.  Whatever  your 
recording  needs,  "Scotch"  brand  Tapes  offer  you  the  world's 
widest  line  to  choose  from.  See  your  dealer. 


on  "SCOTCH"  BRAND  Magnetic  Tape 
you  hear  it  all! 

^/JlNMESOTA     ^/JlNING      AND     ^.'Jfl  N  U  F  4C  TUH  1  NO      COMPANY       ijj^jk;, 


VHERE     RESEARCH     IS 


<EY     TO     TOMORROW  WJ 


"SCOTCH"  an  '  the  Plaid  Design  are  registered  trademarks  of  3M  Co.,  St.  Paul  6.  Minn.  ©1961  3M  Co. 
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"This  kind  of  differential  can  to  a  large  extent 
remove  the  economic  advantage  the  large  mech- 
anized farm  otherwise  would  have,''  Brown  has 
said.  "In  addition,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  neighbors  of  the  large  landowners  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  are  receiving  water  from  the 
[federal]  Central  Valley  Project  for  a  canalside 
price  of  S3. 50.  Thus,  the  owner  of  large  holdings 
will  be  at  a  further  competitive  disadvantage." 

The  AFL-CIO  still  was  not  satisfied  and  went 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  bond  issue,  losing 
sight  of  a  key  factor:  If  the  large  farmer  were 
kept  out,  the  small  customer  would  have  to 
shoulder  the  whole  cost  burden.  Since  neither 
labor  nor  any  other  opponent  has  come  up  with 
a  feasible  alternative,  they  have  been  likened  to 
those  who  balked  at  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  The 
bold,  imaginative  water  program.  Governor 
Brown  and  his  allies  believe,  holds  the  kev  to  the 
future  growth  and  stability  of  the  state. 

It  has  been  given  added  urgency,  in  their  view, 
bv  the  prospect  that  California  seems  destined 
to  lose  out  to  Arizona  in  the  long  battle  for  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  Years  of  litigation 
on  this  question  reached  the  Supreme  Court  four 
years  ago.  It  appointed  former  Federal  Judge 
Simon  H.  Rifkind  special  master  to  look  into 
the  matter.  His  report  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Court  last  December  recommends  a  reduction 
of  up  to  30  per  cent  in  the  water  supply  which 
California  can  expect  from  the  Colorado  River. 
Arizona's  gain  will  mean  an  annual  loss  of  per- 
haps a  million  acre-feet  a  vear  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's Metropolitan  Water  District— enough  to 
satisfv  five  million  city  dwell 

It  is  the  Southern  Californians— above  all— who 
will  need  Governor  Brown's  man-made  river. 
However,  he  has  promised  fair  treatment  for 
both  ends  of  the  state  and  has  assured  fretting 
taxpavers  that  both  construction  and  interest 
costs  will  be  repaid  bv  charges  to  the  project's 
water  and  power  customers.  Borrowing  bv  the 
state  will  be  limited  to  $120  million  a  vear  and 
no  bonds  will  be  sold  for  at  least  three  \ears.  to 
allow  time  for  legislative  clarification  and  legal 
tests.  Also,  no  bonds  will  be  issued  until  the 
state,  acting  as  a  water  wholesaler,  signs  deliverv 
contracts  with  regional  districts  or  municipal 
water  svstems.  The  districts  will  set  their  own 
water  rates  and  gua^ntee  pavment  of  their  shares 
of  project  costs,  which  mav  involve  higher  tax 
rates  to  propertv  owners  in  those  a: 

Until  contracts  are  signed  and  bonds  sold,  pre- 
liminarv  work  will  be  financed  largely  bv  roval- 
ties  the  state  collects  from  offshore  oil  operators. 


Over  the  vears  about  5111  mill:  \,een  ap- 

propriated for  such  preparator  -  project 

planning  and  design,  railroad  and       g  re- 

location, land  buying,  upstream  work,  and  geo- 
logical testing. 

California's    future 

CRITICS  still  call  the  project  a  ruinous 
extravagance,  but  the  Governor  for' 
ruin  in  failure  to  act  at  this  time.  For  without 
water— earth's  most  precious  resource— climate 
has  no  attraction  and  soil  returns  to  dust.  With- 
out it.  California's  real-estate  boom  will  col 
and  her  bumper  crops  will  wither.  Without  it, 
California,  now  ranking  second  in  population, 
will  never  outgrow  New  York. 

N  :>r  is  there  any  present  justification  for  av 
ing  new  and  revolutionary,  methods  of  develop- 
ing water  resources.  Some  dav— to  be  sure— a 
nuclear  explosion,  deep  under  the  Mojave  D- 
may  release  enough  water  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of 
a  future  Western  generation.  And  perhaps  even 
earlier,  scientists  will  find  a  cheap  way  to  desalt 
sea  water.  But  at  present,  the  cheapest  pr 
of  converting  ocean  water  to  fresh  water  cos~  $] 
per  1,000  gallons.  This  is  prohibitive  for  irriga- 
tion, and  more  than  three  times  the  average  price 
of  municipal  water.  Rain-cloud  "milking"  and 
complete  river  pollution  control  also  are  still  far 
from  practical,  though  there  is  hope  in  these 
fields.  If  and  when  anv  of  these  intriguing 
dreams  are  fulfilled,  the  aqueducts,  pumps,  and 
pipes  of  the  Feather  River  Project  will  provide 
a  readv-made  deli\  :n. 

Meanwhile  we  cannot  afford  to  squander  the 
water  now  available.  In  California  some  35  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  waste  to  the  sea  each  vear. 
The  Feather  River  Project,  big  and  ambitious  as 
it  is.  will  capture  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
runoff.  "Anvthing  which  is  abundant  is 
wastefullv  bv  man."  sa\s  R.  L.  Nace.  the  Interior 
Department's  associate  chief  of  water  resources. 
"In  the  case  of  water  we  have  been  using,  mis- 
using,  polluting  and  generallv  abusing  i 
though  there  would  never  be  a  tomorrow. 

"The  essential  current  water  problem  is  this: 
The  time  has  come  when  water  must  be  man- 
aged, not  merely  manipulated.    It  must  be  man- 
aged with  an  understanding  that  there  will 
tomorrow  and  a  verv  long  one.  we  hope." 

I-   California  paving  too  much   for  a  col< 
water-deli  verv   system?     Mr.    Nace   perhaps    pro- 
vided the  answer  when  he  told  the  Texas  Water 
iation  in  Dallas:  "Since  water  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  man  will  pay  whatever  it  costs  to  get  it." 
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LODDyiSt  Her  office  is  her  living  room...  or  her  kitchen.  There's  not  much  of  a  staff 
on  these  premises.  And  when  she  uses  the  phone,  she's  as  apt  to  swap  recipes  as  confirm  a  date 
with  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Not  the  usual  kind  of  lobbyist  we  read  about  in  news- 
papers. She's  Mrs.  Grassroots  herself— relying  on  the  simple  power  of  ballpoint  pens  and 
4^  stamps.  But  ask  her  about  new  school  construction,  or  old  age  assistance,  or  foreign  a 
She  has  her  own  ideas . . .  and  cares  enough  about  them  to  take  a  stand.  Why,  she  wonders, 
should  Americans  express  themselves  on  Election  Day,  then  go  back  into  political  hiberna- 
tion? Democracy  is  a  year-round,  year-in,  year-out  job.  The  more  we  participate  in  it,  the 
better  its  chances  for  survival  in  an  uneasy  world. 


P.S.  Here's  how  nationwide  practices  what  it  preaches:  Through  con- 
tinuing advisory  meetings  with  our  policyholders  (unique  in  American 
business)  the  people  we  insure  are  encouraged  to  express  their  views,  not 
only  on  the  subject  of  insurance,  but  on  the  state  of  the  union,  the  problem 
of  peace,  and  all  other  issues,  large  and  small,  that  affect  all  our  lives. 

Nationwide  Mutual  Ins.  Co. /Nationwide  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co./ Nationwide  life  Ins.  eo./Home  Office:  Columbus,  0. 


America's  most  progressive  insurance  organization 

ATIONWIDE 


Television:  a  statement  by 
Senator  William  Proxmire 
before  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  9,1961: 

In  the  past,  I  have  frequently  been 
a  critic  of  television.  There  is  still 
too  much  trivia  on  the  air,  in  my 
opinion,  especially  in  the  prime  eve- 
ning hours,  when  the  largest  poten- 
tial audiences  are  able  to  listen. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  story. 
In  the  past  few  months  many  of  us 
have  become  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous job  television  can  do  when  it 
aims  high.  There  has  been  an  im- 
pressive succession  of  genuinely  out- 
standing programs.  During  the  na- 
tional political  campaign  we  had  the 
now  historic  great  debates  in  which 
the  two  presidential  candidates  met 
face  to  face  in  verbal  combat  while 
as  many  as  80  million  viewers  looked 
on.  What  a  magnificent  contribution 
this  was  to  genuine  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  our  huge  nation.  This 
was  an  indication  of  what  television 
can  do. 

The  coverage  of  the  campaign  and 
the  election  brought  more  Americans 
into  closer  contact  with  the  meaning 
and  excitement  of  politics  than  ever 
before,  as  the  personalties  and  poli- 
cies of  the  candidates  and  the  parties 
were  revealed  in  painstaking  detail. 
Thanks  to  television,  this  was  the 
best  informed  electorate  in  my  judg- 
ment in  our  history. 
On  the  night  of  the  election,  the 
networks  brought  the  details  of  the 
nationwide  vote  count  to  an  enor- 


mous audience  that  stayed  up  to 
watch  what  surely  must  have  been 
the  most  prolonged  cliff  hanger  since 
the  end  of  "The  Perils  of  Pauline." 
Other  broadcasts  have  continued 
this  high  level  of  television  program- 
ming. A  moving  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  migratory  labor  in  this  coun- 
try drew  wide  attention.  This  pro- 
gram moved  many  to  express  their 
concern  to  me  in  many  ways.  .  .  . 
There  have  been  programs  on  the 
U-2  affair,  on  the  sit-ins,  on  the 
world  refugee  problem,  and  on  other 
subjects  of  equal  importance.  These 
programs  have  had  an  immense  im- 
pact on  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, providing  a  vast  increase  in 
understanding. 

I  think  that  one  must  recognize  that 
the  television  networks'  elbowroom 
is  limited  by  certain  factors.  The 
need  to  find  financial  sponsorship  for 
programs  among  a  fairly  small  num- 
ber of  advertisers  inevitably  places 
an  over-all  restriction  on  the  scope 
and  nature  of  programming.  The  es- 
tablished tastes  and  viewing  prefer- 
ences of  most  Americans  are  likely 
to  remain  fairly  stable.  The  much- 
maligned  ratings  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  persuasive  link  between  the 
desire  of  a  potential  sponsor  to  reach 
a  maximum  audience,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  program  which  will  ac- 
complish this  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  reliability. 
These  hard  facts  of  life  in  the  tele- 
vision industry  being  what  they  are, 
it  is  all  the  more  worth  taking  time 
out  to  praise  the  networks  for  put- 


ting on  a  very  substantial  number 
of  outstanding  programs  in  recent 
months.  The  merits  of  these  shows 
deserve  recognition.  Those  responsi- 
ble for  the  broadcasts  should  be 
praised  and  encouraged  to  continue 
their  working  efforts. 
During  the  next  few  days  I  intend 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  actual 
transcripts  of  some  of  these  out- 
standing broadcasts.  The  bare  script 
of  a  television  broadcast  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  total  impression 
achieved  by  a  program,  but  it  may 
serve  as  an  indication,  in  permanent 
form,  of  how  good  television  can  be 
at  its  best. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
recognize  how  this  magic  medium 
transforms  our  democracy.  And  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Many  of  us  have 
feared  that  the  problems  of  our  de- 
mocracy have  been  becoming  too 
vast,  too  remote,  and  too  complicated 
with  the  impact  of  technology  shrink- 
ing the  contact  size  of  a  world  be- 
coming always  more  complex  with 
burgeoning  population  and  multi- 
plying independent  nations. 
Now  television  has  come  along  and 
it  is  at  last  possible  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us  Americans  to  develop  a 
far  better  understanding  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  how  massive  and 
challenging  a  job  we  face.  In  many 
ways  American  television  is  begin- 
ning to  do  part  of  that  job. 

Television  Information  Office 
666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


In  Ma rch . . .  Some  Progra  ms 
of  Special  Interest 

(Times  indicated  are  I  .Jard  Time) 

'•The  Great  Challenge" 
Distinguished  guests  discuss  challenging 
issues  facing  mankind. 
Sunday,  March  5-12-86  (4-6  PM) 

"WkiU  Paper" 
A  study  of  state  legislatures,  the  powers 
they  possess  and  assume. 
Tuesday,  March  7  (10-11  PM> 

'■Russian  Whale  Hunt" 

A  nine-month,  24.000-mile  whaling  and 

scientific  expedition. 

Tuesday.  March  14  (7-7:80  PM 

"Vc>.'<«<;  Performers" 
Promising  young  musical  artists  perform 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

Sunday.  March  19  ,1-;.  I'M 

"Minister  of  Hate" 
Propaganda  techniques  of  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels.  Guest:  H.  H.  Trevor-Roper. 
Sunday.  March  19  (6:80-7  PM 

"Closing  the  Ring" 
The  first  "summit"  meeting  of  Churchill, 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin,  at  Teheran  in  1948. 
Sunday.  March  19  (10:30-11  PM 

**H  Hours  in  a  Woman's  I. 
Ingrid  Bergman  stars  in  Stefan  Zweig's 
story  of  a  woman  betrayed  by  emotion. 
Monday,  March  20  (9-10:30  I'M 

"Our  Man  in  Hong  Kong" 

A  personal  report  by  David  Hrinklev. 
Tuesday.  March  21  (10-11  PM 

'"The  Passover" 

History,  ritual,  and  customs  of  the 
Jewish  celebration  of  deliverance  from 
bondage. 

Sunday.  March  26  (1-1:30  PM) 

"Boris  Godunov" 
Moussorgsky'a  opera  in  a  new  English- 
language  production,  wit  h  Giorgio  Tozzi. 
Sunday.  March  26    3-5  PM 

"The  Story  of  Will  Rogers" 

Tuesday,  March  28    9-10  I'M 
"The  Real  West" 

The  Old  West  in  rare  photographs  and 
documents.  Narrator:  Gary  Cooper. 
Wednesday,  Mar,::  29    7:30-8:30  I'M 

"Xor  Any  Drop  to  Drink" 
A  documentary  on  the  problem  of  water 
pollution. 
Wednesday,  March  29  (10-11  PM) 

Regularly  Scheduled 
Sundays:       Meet  the  Professor 

Issues  and  Answers 

Roundup  USA 

Ask  Washington 

Meet  the  Press 

The  Twentieth  Century 

Winston  Churchill: 
The  Valiant  Years 
Tuesdays:     Expedition! 
Thursdays:  Face  the  Nation  Reports 
Fridays:        Eyewitness  to  History- 
Saturdays:   The  Nation's  Future 
Mon-Fri:      Continental  Classroom 

Road  to  Reality 

NOTE:  Times,  programs,  lilies,  and  easts  are 
subjeet  to  ehangc.  Consult  local  listings  for  times 
and  programming  details. 

Television  Information  Office 
666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Three  Scouts  Heading  West 

o 


in  unprecedented  Collective  Lead- 
ership for  the  Senate  is  pan  of  Ken- 
nedy's grand  design  .  .  .  and  its  main 
mission  is  to  round  up  those  political 
mavericks  he  failed  to  catch  in  his 
okh  campaign. 

W  VSHINGTON-Among  the 
newest  ol  the  New  Frontiers  being 
explored  b)  the  Kenned)  Adminis- 
tration is  the  President's  working  ar- 
rangement with  the  Senate,  li  is  now 
being  felt  out  1>\  an  advance  recon- 
naissance p. ii  t\   of  three  s<  outs. 

President  Kenned)  himsell  is.  In 
personal  background  and  political 
necessity,  an  Eastern  leader.  More- 
over, the  whole  mechanism  ol  the 
White  House  is  inner-directed  to  the 
1  .ist.  Foi  the  East  both  expresses  his 
main  political  strength  ant!  posts  his 
greatest  and  most  immediate  prob- 
lems. 

Tliis  is  the  area  thai  nominated 
him.  This  (plus  the  South)  is  the 
ana  that  elected  him.  Here  he,  per- 
sonally, stands  or  falls;  this  is  the 
minimum,  the  irreducible  base 
whu  h  must  be  held  at    in)   cost. 

The  Senate,  however,  he  proposes 
io  use  as  .m  all)  for  his  national 
purposes— rather  than  to  treat  it  (as 
some  Presidents  have  done)  as  an 
entrenched  enemy  inhibiting  those 
purposes.  So  while  the  East  sits  in  the 


White  House,  controlling  the  whole 
governmental  operation— much  as 
Eastern  capitalists  once  controlled 
Western  economic  life  right  down  to 
the  Pom  Express  -the  orientation  of 
the  Senate  will  be  Western. 

Kenned)  needs  to  claim  a  West  he 
never  carried,  and  so  to  expand  a 
political  base  which— as  he  is  fust  to 
realize— is  extreme!)  thin  in  con- 
tinental terms.  Phis  necessit)  leads 
to  a  plan,  and  the  plan  leads  to  the 
three  men  who  now  are  forming  an 
unexampled  collet  tive  t)  pe  ol  Demo- 
crats   leadership  of   the  Senate. 

l'lie  biggest,  in  terms  of  power,  is 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the 
Leader-in-chief.  The  second  is  his 
deputy,  the  effervesceni  Hubert 
I  lumphre)  ol  Minnesota.  The  third 
is  the  Democratic  whip.  George 
Smathers  of  Florida,  who  heats  little 
resemblance  to  the  traditional,  or 
plantation.  Southern   Senator. 

These  three  are  trying  together  to 
tlo  what  Lyndon  fohnson  did  alone, 
in  the  splendid  isolation  of  a  party 
leadei  who  caucused,  really,  onl\ 
with  himself.  But  they  are  trying  to 
do  more  than  to  collectivize  and  to 
institutionalize  a  leadership  which 
LBJ  made  a  thine;  almost  as  personal 
as  his  choice  ol  shirts.  The)  are  also 
trying  to  bring  hack  the  West  to  the 
Democratic  party— and  to  Kennedy. 
(Smathers  fits  easily  into  this  design; 
his  state  is  no  longer  Southern,  ex- 
cept  in    the   minor   matter  ol  geog- 
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The  only  thing  known 
about  Chartreuse  is  that 
yoti'll  like  it!  The  secret 
recipe  of  this  liqueur  has 
been  closely  guarded  since 
1605  by  the  Monks  in  a 
secluded  French  mona- 
stery. Chartreuse  is  superb 
served  straight  or  over  ice 
—  does  delicious  things  to 
ice  cream  or  fruit. 

CHARTREUSE 

Yellow  86  Proof  •  Green  110  Proof 

For  an  illustrated  booklet  on  the  story  of 

Chartreuse,  write:  Schieffelin  &  Co., 

30  Cooper  Sq.,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA 
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Jjff%  all  9  countries . . . 

jmH!*^        LOWEST 

AIR  FARES  TO 

EUROPE 
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ALL  ROurDTRIP 

SCOTLAND 
$35500 

HOLLAND 
$428io 

NORWAY 
$40820 


EXTRA  REDUCTIONS!  Thriftiest 

Low  Season  fares  plus  biggest  Family 

Plan  savings  ...  go  before  April  30, 

return  by  June  30.  or  take  later 

vacation  from  August  16.  Pay  far  less  via 

ICELANDIC'S  dependable  DC-6Bs  .  .  . 

complimentary  meals,  extra  legroom. 

From  New  York  via  Iceland  to  England 

SCOTLAND   •    HOLLAND   •    GERMANY   •    NORWAY 
SWEDEN    •    DENMARK    •    FINLAND    •    LUXEMBOURG 


ASK  ANY  TRAVEL  AGENT 

ICELANDIC 


AIRLINES 

LOP'fi Ml)  J  J] 

15  West  47th  St.,  New  York  36,  PI  7-8585  •  Also  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
LOWEST  FARES  of  any  scheduled  airline  ANY  TIME  OF  YEAR 
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raphy,  and  Smathers  has  always  had 

ties  with  his  Western  colleague- 
real  as  he  ever  had  with  the  South- 
erners. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  two  of  the 
three  new  Collective  Leaders— Mans- 
field and  Smathers— were  unable  to 
carry  their  own  states  for  the  Ren- 
in i!\ -Johnson  ticket.  And  though 
Minnesota  finished  up  "right."  from 
Kennedy's  and  Humphrey's  view- 
point, the  margin  was  uncomfort- 
ably close. 

If  you  can  ever  run  warfare  on  the 
committee  system— in  this  case  the 
subtle,  complicated  Senate  form  of 
political  warfare— then  we  are  now 
going  to  see  it  so  run. 

W  H  O     WILL     DO     WHAT    ' 

N  L\'ER  have  three  men  more  dis- 
similar been  sent  on  a  joint  mission 
with  functions  so  interdependent 
and  interlocked.  Mansfield  is  a 
former  professor,  rather  shy.  The 
irrepressible,  unsinkable  Humphrey 
is  as  noisily  extrovert  as  any  politician 
since  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Smathers 
seems  casual  and  almost  languid:  an 
art  which  can  be  most  misleading. 

Who  will  bring  what  skills  to  this 
strange  common  task— having  always 
in  mind  that  Johnson,  though  now 
the  Vice  President,  will  still  hover 
endlessly  over  the  scene  from  up- 
stairs? Which  ot  his  successors— all 
ol  whom  are  old  '"Johnson  men"  and 
largely  Johnson-trained— will  put 
what  into  tlie  corporate  effort? 

Mansfield,  in  m\  guess,  will  con- 
tribute most— while  seeming  to  con- 
tribute  much  less  than  that.  His 
instinct  for  Senate  lite,  lor  the  art  of 
pci  suasion  in  a  rather  gentler  form 
tli. in  that  of  his  old  chief,  is  highest 
of  the  three.  Humphrey  will  con- 
tribute much,  while  seeming  to 
contribute  rather  more.  But  the 
quality  of  his  contribution  may  be 
the  most  decisive,  for  reasons  to  be 
noted  in  a  moment.  Smathers  will 
contribute  solidly,  while  seeming  to 
be  a  bit  absent-minded  about  it  all. 

Mansfield's  technique,  which  is  in- 
evitable from  his  nature,  is  to  get 
a  good  deal  done  by  taking  it  easy; 
to  hurry  up  in  what  looks  to  be  a 
sedate  walk.  Humphrey's  technique, 
which  again  is  inherent  in  his  na- 
ture, is  to  overwhelm  friend  and  foe 
alilsL  with  the  Senate's  best— and 
most  urgent— forensic  equipment.  A 


SPANISH  IS  DANDY 

BUT 

QUECHUA  IS  QUICKER 


Ordinarily  our  Berlitz  reports  are  accompanied 
by  a  cleverly  convened  bit  oj  cartoonery  which 
prominently  features  an  owlish,  bespectacled, 
mortarboarded  little  chap,  recognizable  to  the 
cognoscenti  as:  "The  Man  From  Berlitz."  In 
the  above  illustration  "1  Ml  B  is  rum  here  to 
be  seen.  IT  elect  that  an  explanation  is  necessary. 

There  came  to  Berlitz  in  Boston  one  daw  a 
Professor  of  Archeology,  a  practical  man 
who  knew  where  to  find  a  practical  solution 
to  his  language  problem.  He  was  about  to 
leave  for  the  Andean  Plateau  of  Peru  and 
felt  that  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish 
would  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  local 
citizenry.  Berlitz  pointed  out  that  Spanish 
was  the  language  spoken  to  tourists,  llama 
buyers  and  archeologists.  But,  the  language 
the  Indians  spoke  among  themselves  was 
Quechua  (KEH-chwah).  The  Professor  was 
further  assured  that  Berlitz  could  teach  him 
to  speak  Quechua  in  the  rhort  time  before 
his  departure. 


Our  action  now  shifts  to  Peru.  The  Profes- 
sor, as  you  can  see  from  the  above,  is  permit- 
ting himself  a  brief  moment  of  un-profes- 
sorial  exuberance.  He  has  just  made  a  rare 
archeological  discovery.  How  did  it  come 
about?  .  .  .  Earlier  today  he  gathered  his 
crew  together  and  said  to  them  the  Quechuan 
equivalent  of.  "Any  of  you  guys  know  any 
ruins  around  here  that  nobody's  ever  been 
to  before?"  The  next  thing  he  knew,  the 
Professor  was  taken  to  the  kind  of  ruins 
that  most  archeologists  only  see  in  their 
dreams.  "This  is  fantastic!"'  the  Profe--"r 
exclaimed,  "How  come  you  never  took  anv- 
one  else  here?"'  The  Indian-"  reply  wasenough 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  "The  Man  From 
Berlitz",  all  the  way  back  in  the  United  States 
(which  is  why  he  isn't  in  the  picture) .  "  Boss", 
the  head  Indian  said,  "nobody  ever  bothered 
to  speak  to  us  in  our  own  language  before.'" 

The  Professor  later  told  Berlitz  that  these 
Indians  were  a  proud  people  who  were  de- 
lighted to  meet  someone  courteous  and  in- 
terested enough  to  speak  to  them  in  their 
native  tongue.  They  showed  their  delight 
by  guiding  him  to  his  archeological  gold  mine. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  story.  It  illustrates 
how  speaking  the  other  fellow'-  language 
can  really  pay  off  ami  this  is  true  whether 


vou're  a  businessman,  an  archeologist  or  a 
tourist  out  on  the  town.  At  Berlitz  you  can 
learn  to  speak  any  language  quickly  and 
easily  and  Berlitz  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  arrange  a  schedule  to  suit  your  conven- 
ience. In  our  schools,  in  homes,  in  office-, 
in  the  Venezuelan  jungles,  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Indonesia,  Berlitz  instructors  have  taught 
111'  ■  million  people  to  speak  over  50  differ- 
ent languages;  and  across  the  country  or 
around  the  globe  your  local  Berlitz  Director 
can  tailor  a  program  of  Berlitz  instruction 
to  your  specific  needs. 

There  are  220  Berlitz  schools  in  leading 
cities  throughout  the  world.  They're  easv  to 
find.  Simply  consult  your  local  telephone 
directory  or  ask  the  nearest  Indian  guide. 

FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE, 
PEOPLE    WHO    GO     PLACES    GO    TO 
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You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  floor  clutter!  Organize  bulky  cab- 
inets, bookcases,  tables  into  a  single,  orderly  wall  union,  with 
designs  by  Poul  Cado.ious,  in  teak  or  walnut,  from  Denmark. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE   FOLDER   AND   NAME  OF  NEAREST  STORE. 
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1130  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
2030  Metcalfe  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 


THE  LUCKIEST  $7 
I  EVER  SPENT 

By  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
Subscriber 

Not  long  ago  I  picked  up  my  first  copy 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  expected 
dull  reading.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  found  some  of  the  best  articles  I'd  ever 
read! 

I  sent  for  a  Trial  Subscription.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  began  to  under- 
stand why  some  men  get  ahead  while 
others  stay  behind.  I  read  about  new  in- 
ventions, new  industries  and  new  ways 
of  increasing  my  income.  Also  I  got  ideas 
on  what  to  do  to  reduce  living  expenses 
and  taxes.  My  Trial  Subscription  to  The 
Journal  cost  me  $7.  It  was  the  luckiest 
$7  I  ever  spent.  It  has  put  me  hundreds 
of  dollars  ahead  already. 

This  story  is  typical.  The  Journal  is 
a  wonderful  aid  to  men  making  $7,500 
to  $25,000  a  year.  To  assure  speedy 
delivery  to  you  anywhere  in  the  U.S., 
The  Journal  is  printed  daily  in  seven 
cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this 
ad  with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  you. 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y  HM-3 


The  Only  Cognac  Made  and  Bottled  at  The  Chateau 
de  Cognac.  IMPORTED  OTARD  C06NAC.  V.  S.  0.  P.,  80  PROOF 
3  STAR,  84  PROOF    •    SCHENLEY  IMPORT  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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consequence  is  that  the  battles  he 
wins,  while  <>l  genuine  importance, 
sometimes  leavt  the  onlooker  a  bit 
breathless,   and  with  an   impression 

that  the  action  has  gone  farther  than 
it  in  Eact  has. 

Smathers  operates  with  a  sort  of 
lazy,  drawling  effect  which,  to  those 
who  know  him.  does  not  long  hide 
the  fact  that  underneath  he  is  a 
tough,  highly  pragmatic,  and  able 
politician.  He  is  not  the  kind  of  chap 
who  believes  in  Santa  Claus.  He  is 
also  a  closer  personal  friend  of  Ken- 
nedy's than  the  other  two,  and  he 
tomes  nearest  to  an  instinctive  in- 
heritance of  the  fabulous  and  not 
quite  transmittible  intuitive  skills  of 
Johnson. 


A     GOOD     BREAK 

THE  mere  chance  of  political  life— 
the  circumstance  that  certain  people 
were  in  certain  places  at  a  certain 
time— did  more  than  any  decision  of 
Kennedy's  to  create  this  collective 
leadership.  It  is.  however,  an  ex- 
traordinarily fortunate  meeting  of 
coincidences  that  it  does  exist  in  just 
this  way. 

Mansfield,  who  was  deputy  leader 
to  Johnson,  was  a  windfall;  his 
old  position  made  it  easy  to  settle 
on  him  for  the  top  place,  via  the 
route  of  seniority,  without  opening 
am  general  scramble  in  the  Senate 
between  North  ami  South  and  be- 
tween the  Right,  Left,  and  Center 
wings  of  the  party.  And,  though  his 
principal  legislative  interest  has  al- 
ways been  in  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
biggest  of  the  domestic  issues  at 
hand  he  occupies  that  moderately. 
liberal  position  which  must  in  the 
end  typify  the  new  Administration, 
il  it  is  to  go  very  far  in  performance. ' 

Then,  too,  he  simply  happens  to 
have  the  only  kind  of  personality 
which  could  reasonably  have  been 
brought  forward  to  succeed  the 
dominant,  highly  colorful  Lyndon 
Johnson.  In  politics,  as  in  entertain- 
ment, you  don't  wisely  try  to  top 
certain  star  acts  with  more  of  the 
same.  You  alter  the  whole  tempo 
and  tone  of  the  show.  Johnson  was 
brilliantly  demanding  of  the  rank 
and  file,  forcing  operating  unity  by 
guess  and  by  God,  and  by  generous 
use  of  both  the  carrot  and  the  stick. 
Mansfield  will  seek  unity,  either 
through  his  own  efforts  or  those  of 
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his  two  asso<  iates.  Ii  will  make  no 
difference  t<>  him  who  obtains  it,  so 
long  as  ii  is  obtained. 

Mansfield's  wa)  (as  fohnson's 
never  was)  is  to  spread  the  burden  at 
the  top.  Johnson  led  ever)  soi  tie  in 
person,  even  when  it  had  to  l>c 
against  thai  small  holdout  band  of 
ultra-liberals  personified  In  Senators 
Douglas  ol  Illinois  and  Clark  ol 
Pennsylvania,  whom  he  could  nevei 
hope  to  <  apture.  (Douglas  and  Clark 
would  never  have  been  trul)  con- 
vinced ill. ii  [ohnson  was  reall)  right 
aboui  anything  ol  much  conse 
quence;  the  alienation,  largel)  ol 
glandular  origin,  was  unbridgeable.) 
Hni  Mansfield's  policy,  [01  ibis  kind 
ol  raid,  is  simpl)  to  send  for  Hubei  1 
Humphrey . 


HUBERT    THE     P A  C I F  I  I    R 

11  l'  M  I'll  R  1  Y'S  credentials  as  a 
liberal  of  liberals  arc  not  open  even 
to  the  ever-read)  suspicions  of  the 
Douglas-Clark  people.  They  can 
hardl)  exclude  him  from  the  corn- 
pan)  of  the  just,  or  sense  in  him  those 
e\il  "operating"  designs  they  found 
so  regrettable  in  Johnson.  Hut  the) 
might,  il  pushed  a  bit  and  given  the 
opportunity,  esp)  something  of  the 
kind  in  Mansfield,  lie  was,  after  all, 
long  and  closel)  associated  with 
Johnson  and  just  might  have  picked 
up  a  bit  of  the  Johnsonian  virus. 

But  they  can  hardly  fault  Hubert, 
whose  views  are  so  similar  to  their 
own— though  mixed  with  an  operat- 
ing skill  which,  in  his  case,  they  may 
after  a  time  welcome  rather  than 
deplore.  It  is  here  that  Humphrey 
may  make  contributions  of  a  very 
high  significance.  For  if  he  can  quiet 
the  ultra-liberals  (and  if  he  can't, 
then  nobody  could)  he  will  have  car- 
ried out  in  the  most  distinguished 
possible  way  his  part  of  the  joint 
mission. 

For  the  core  of  the  plan  is  to  con- 
trol and  modify  the  ultra-liberals  by 
having  one  of  the  three  join  them. 
It  is  not  to  assail  them,  but  to  in- 
filtrate; not  to  challenge  in  any  way 
the  Rightness  of  their  causes,  but  to 
u\.  with  what  Fiorello  La  Guardia 
used  to  call  patience  and  fortitude, 
to  alter  these  causes  so  as  to  make 
them  reasonable,  attainable,  and  not 
destructive  of  the  essential  Kennedy- 
Democratic  program. 

Humphrey,   I   should  say,   is  just 


How  to  see  Britain 
for  $100  a  week- 
without  skimping 
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MANY  AMERICANS  are  surprised 
to  find  that  you  can  have  the 
time  of  your  life  in  Britain  on  $100  a 

week. 

It's  anything  but  a  skimpy,  Spartan 
sort  ol  vacation.  Most  prices  in  Britain 
just  happen  to  be  lower  than  in  the 
U.  S.  For  instance: 

$3.75  a  night  is  the  average  price  for 
bed  and  hearty  breakfast  in  Britain's 
charming  country  inns.  You  can  stay  in 
a  comfortable  London  hotel  for  about 
$6.00  — breakfast  included. 
$1.00  buys  a  good  pub  lunch  just  about 
anywhere  in  Britain.  Dinner  will  cost 
you  around  $2.50  in  London,  $1.60 
when  you're  touring. 

35  cents  buys  a  Scotch  and  soda;  14 
cents,  a  foaming  half-pint  of  ale. 

$2.40  is  ample  for  an  orchestra  seat  in 
London's  theatres;  $3.50atthe  Covent 
Garden  Opera.  The  best  seats  at  the 
Shakespeare  Season  of  Plays  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon (Spring through  Fall) 
cost  you  about  $2.80. 

14  cents  (one  shilling)  is  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  Tower  of  London  (see 


Typical  expenses 

>  on  a 

two -week  vacation  i 

n   Britain 

3  nights  in  London 

(including  breakfast) 

.      $18.00 

1 1  nights  in  country  inns 

(including  breakfast) 

41.25 

14  lunches  with 

16.00 

14  dinners  with  highball 

33.00 

14.50 

Car  hire,  one  week 

50.00 

4.00 
7.20 

3  nights  at  the  theatre  . 

15.75 
$199.70 

TOTAL 

Transatlantic  fares  will  also 

surprise  you.  From 

October 

I  through  March  31, 

you  can 

travel  from  New  York 

to  Lon- 

don  and  back  for  as 

little  as 

$320  by  air,  $338  by 

sea. 

the  Crown  Jewels  for  another  14 
cents);  Dickens'  House  (London); 
Milton's  Cottage  (ChalfontSt.  Giles). 

4  cents  is  all  you  pay  to  visit  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  Over  four 

hundred  British  castles  and  mansions 
are  open.  Average  price:  35  cents. 

Free!  You  don't  pay  a  ha'penny  for  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  (November); 
Changing  of  the  Guard  (almost  every 
day);    Trooping  the  Colour   (June). 

2.9  cents  a  mile  is  the  price  of  econ- 
omy train  travel  in  Britain.  You  can  go 
all  the  way  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
and  back  for  $20.02. 

$36.40  rents  a  drive-it-yourself  car 
for  a  week,  September  through  June. 
(You  pay  about  25  per  cent  more  in 
July  and  August.)  Insurance  included. 
No  charge  per  mile.  Gas  for  about  800 
miles:  $13.60.  Total  $50. 

Come  in  Spring  or  Fall.  You  save 
money — and  roads  are  uncrowded. 

$5.60  is  the  fare  for  a  leisurely  three- 
day  boat  trip  from  Kingston  to  Oxford 
—  and  you  pay  equally  friendly  prices 
for  meals  and  lodging  along  the  way. 
You  can  rent  a  canoe  for  less  than  $10 
a  week;  a  six-berth  boat  for  about  $65. 

$17  for  cashmere  sweaters;  $12  for 
good  woolen  skirts;  $15  for  leather 
handbags.  Men's  woolen  socks  for  $1 ; 
hats  for  $7;  Scottish  tweed  jackets  for 
$25. 

$500  duty-free.  You  can  bring  home 
$500  worth  of  British  goods  per  person 
without  paying  duty  at  U.  S.  customs. 

Free  travel  aids.  Before  you  plan  your 
vacation  in  Britain,  see  your  travel 
agent.  And  send  for  your  free  British 
travel  aids — including  maps,  a  calendar 
of  coming  events  in  Britain,  and  a  lot 
of  other  information  that's  great  fun  to 
pore  over.  Write  British  Travel  Asso- 
ciation, Box  174.  In  New  York— 680 
Fifth  Avenue;  in  Los  Angeles  — 606 
So.  Hill  St.;  in  Chicago  —  39  South 
La  Salle  St. ;  in  Canada— 90  Adelaide 
St.  West,  Toronto. 
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Travel  by  train!  save  time,  too.  no 

"bumper-to-bumper"  driving  .  .  .  arrive 
rested  and  relaxed.  Delicious  meals  only 
$1 .50  complete.  Thrift  Coupons  good  also 
on  Irish  cross-channel,  MacBrayne's  and 
Clyde  steamers.  Not  sold  abroad.  Buy  a 
book  or  two  at  your  Travel  Agent's. 

Up  to  1000  miles  for  only: 

1st  CLASS  2nd  CLASS 

$3450  $23 

Want  "look-ahead"  literature? 
Write  British  Railways,  Dept.  F-l,  3; 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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How  about 
a  Pass  ? 

Unlimited  travel  for  9  con- 
secutive days  on  any  train 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
cept a  few  Continental  boat 
trains)  with  a  British  Rail- 
ways "Guest  Ticket".  It's 
your  pass  for  round-Britain 
travel!  First  Class,  $39; 
Second  Class,  $26. 
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unitarian 

without 
knowing  it? 

Do  you  believe  that  religious  truth  cannot  be 
contrary  to  truth  from  any  other  source? 

Do  you  believe  man  is  capable  of  self- 
improvement  and  is  not  condemned  by 
"original  sin?" 

Do  you  believe  that  striving  to  live  a  whole- 
some life  is  more  important  than  accepting 
religious  creeds? 

Do  ycu  believe  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  universal 
brotherhood? 


Then  you  are  professing 
Unitarian  beliefs. 

Send  for  32-page  illustrated 
booklet,  "Introducing  Unita/i- 
anism." 
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Mail  this  Coupon  with  25c  to 
UNITARIAN   LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

Dept.  HX5,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
Please  send  me  "Introducing  Unitarianism" 


Name- 


Address- 


Direct  air  and  ship  connections  from  U.  S    and  Canada. 
See  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  for  illustrated  folders: 
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the  man  for  this  hard)  task.  He  has 
that  rare  gift  which  Is  denied.  In 
Fate  or  something,  to  mosl  very- 
Liberal  politicians:  .1  sense  <>l  humoi 

and  proportion.  He  holds  the  same 
principles,  which  on  the  tongues  of 
some  ol  hi>  fellow  very-liberals  tend 
to  repel  (because  of  their  unbearable 
earnestness)  all  save  the  most  right- 
eous of  men.  But  even  the  unre- 
generate  don't  flee  from  Hubert 
Horatio  Humphrey.  I  myself  can 
so  testify— hoping  that  he  will  not 
find  character  testimony  from  such 
a  source  too  embarrassing. 

George  Smathers'  assignment  will 
be  far  less  explicit;  for  he  will  deal 
mostly  among  that  breed  apart,  the 
Southerners.  These  run  all  the  way, 
ideologically,  from  the  unrepentant 
symbol  of  passive  Old  Guard  South- 
tin  resistance,  Harry  Flood  Bvrd  of 
Virginia,  to  such  characters  as  Lister 
Hill  and  John  Sparkman  of  Ala- 
bama, who  are  as  progressive  as  the 
gods  of  chance  and  of  geography  will 
let  them  be. 

True  to  the  folkways  of  his  region, 
Smathers  would  of  course  never  be 
caught  dead  trying  to  tell  any  of  his 
Southern  colleagues  anything  having 
the  tone  of  leadership  orders.  But 
just  as  there  is  more  th an  one  way  to 
skin  a  cat,  there  are  several  ways— all 
well  known  to  Smathers— to  get  good 
part)  performance  out  of  most  of  the 
Southerners  most  of  the  time. 


HOW     TO     WIN     THE     WEST 

S  O  the  net  of  the  whole  business  is 
this:  Kennedy  has  put  the  Senate  at 
the  top.  rather  than  toward  the  bot- 
tom, of  his  order  of  battle.  The  war- 
is  to  sustain  his  leadership,  and  then 
to  recruit  indirectly  something  not 
present  in  the  late  election  returns 
themselves— a  truly  national  accept- 
ance of  a  President  who  came 
to  power  as  an  Eastern,  urban, 
and  largely  minority-group  selection 
(rightly  counting  the  Democratic 
South  as  among  the  minority 
groups). 

One  saw  months  ago  in  his  ap- 
pointments that  he  moved  first  to 
reward  those  regions  and  groups 
which  elected  him;  his  Cabinet  dis- 
tinctly reflects  them.  Now,  in  the 
long  contest  which  will  test  the  suc- 
cess ol  ln's  policies,  he  needs  to  make 
a  creative  and  capital  instrument  of 
the    new    structure    of    multiheaded 


Ill 
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Senate  leadership.  The  Western 
emu  of  this  leadership  is  ac<  idental 
-but  it  is  also  highly  important  to 
he  <41.mil  design. 

Foi  Kenned)  fared  ill  in  the  West, 
!  you  define  thai  area  .is  the  lands 
ring  beyond  the  Ohio  and  to  the 

'.Kiln.     The    Ions    of    Such    st. lies    as 

iiil\  cosmopolitan  and  more-or-less 
)emo(i.ni(  Washington  (not  tomen- 
ion  Mansfield's  Montana)  was  .1 
low  ol  major  portent.  In  nearly  the 
hole  of  the  West,  he  requires  (as  he 
flows)  .1  reconciliation  with  the 
Htjorit)  of  the  voters.  No  President, 
f  either  party,  could  contemplate 
-it It  .m\  tranquillity  a  situation  in 
hit  h  the  West  was  long  out  ol  step 
ith  his  Administration— and  his 
nine  ambitions.  The  Democrats 
ill  extraordinarily  well  in  the  West 
>  recently  .is  the  Congressional  clec- 
ons  ol  1958.  Mr.  Nixon's  recapture 
I  California  for  the  GOP  in  I960 
as.  in  the  institutional  part)  sense, 
regional  disaster  with  ominous 
venom's  lot  the  future.  Clearly  it 
a  hail  thing  to  he  running  shorl  in 
pil  section  of  the  country  which  is 
towing  fastest  and  will  surely,  even 
v    1964,   he   a    very   great    political 

Hi  e. 

Ihii  again— by  another  happen- 
ince  which  the  Democrats  are  now 
tempting  to  transform  into  a  con- 
LOUS  political  asset— the  Senate 
•adeishi|)  offers  great  possibilities. 
>n  the  whole,  a  political  party  or 
ader  will  woo  the  West  more  suc- 
?ssfnll\  by  a  politics  of  construction 
the  spread  of  public  power  Eacili- 
es,  the  proper  management  of 
ei»ht  rates,  the  conquest  of  the 
'niiarid  areas— than  by  ideologies. 
ihese  Western  fellows,  for  the  most 
art,  couldn't  care  less  about  the 
aditional  partisanship  still  so  much 

part  of  Southern  (and  Eastern) 
linking. 

They  want  to  get  things  done— 
nd  the  deeply  operative  word  is 
lings. 

The  Mansfield-Humphrey-Sma  th- 
is trio  is  by  experience  and  by 
•mperament  within  that  political 
ame  of  reference;  Mansfield  and 
mathers  markedly  so,  Humphrey 
p  till  now  perhaps  a  bit  less.  Three 
airs  of  feet  have  now  been  crowded 
iito  the  boots  heretofore  worn  by 
;ily  Johnson.  It  will  be  profoundly 
uteresting  and  instructive  to  see  how 
ley  march. 


ANY  SEASON  IS  HOLIDAY  SEASON 
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Great  mountains  with  lots  of  snow  for  winter  sports  .  .  . 
sunny  beaches  and  sparkling  lakes  for  summer  relaxation 
.  .  .  natural  and  man-made  beauty  everywhere  .  .  .  pic- 
turesque villages  and  magnificent  cities  .  .  .  art  collections 
unique  in  the  world  .  .  .  fashionable  shops  with  exquisite 
products  of  the  local  handicraft  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  and 
delicious  wines  .  .  .  a  gay  social  life,  cultural  events,  folk- 
lore .  .  .  it's  all  there! 
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ALAN   PRYCE-JONES 


Society  and   Life.  Here  and  Abroad 


Mr.  Pryce-Jones  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
"7 he  Times  Literary  Supplement"  'London)  and  is 
tlie  author  of  numerous  critical  essays. 


EVEN  the  most  ardent  anti-snob  pricks  up 
his  ears  at  the  question  asked  bv  Cleveland 
Amory:  Who  Killed  Society?  (Harper,  S5.95).  It 
presupposes  both  that  Society  is  dead,  and  that  it 
ever  existed— both  arguable  propositions.  There 
have,  all  over  the  world,  always  been  dominant 
social  groups,  based  firmly  on  the  possession  of 
good  blood  and  a  good  income,  but  the  theme 
song  of  these  groups  has  invariably  been  one 
that  you  may  hear  any  night  at  "Upstairs  at  the 
Downstairs"  where  Bill  Hinnant  sings  "I'd  like 
to  be  a  sociable  amoeba.''  They  split.  They 
start  a  second  unicellular  life,  based  on  exactly 
the  same  premises.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  Society 
never  dies;  it  merely  goes  to  pieces. 

Amory's  contention  is  that  whatever  Society 
may  have  been  in  the  nineteenth  century,  one 
thing  about  it  is  clear:  it  has  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  He  asserts  that  "Society  has  always, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  depended  upon 
publicity."  And  he  goes  on  to  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  British  Black-wood's  magazine  of 
1902.  "Nowadays  Society  and  Aristocracy  are  two 
totally  different  things.  The  Aristocracy  care  not 
to  be  identified  with  those  (xlious  people  one  sees 
in  the  newspapers."  In  effect,  then,  he  identifies 
Society  with  Cafe  Society. 

But  he  also  quotes  Mis.  George  Warren  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  whose  own  definition  of 
the  word  seems  to  me  final.  "Society."  she  says, 
"is  a  banding  together  of  people  of  similar  taste 
for  their  own  plersure."  And  it  is  a  weakness  of 
his  book  that  the  author  never  quite  makes  up 
his  mind  what  it  is  about.  "Mho  killed  the 
Aristocracy?"  he  asks  on  the  one  hand,  adding  as 
an  afterthought  that  of  course  in  America  there 
never  was  one:  and  then  moving  on  to  the 
further  question.  "Who  killed  Cafe  Society?", 
without  pausing  to  plot  the  frontiers  between 
the  two.    Mis.  Warren's  ^uctinu  remark  at  least 


leaves  room  for  plain  sense.  Societv.  it  implies, 
is  a  coterie,  or  a  set  of  coteries:  and  it  exists  in  a 
context  of  pleasure  alone.  In  place  of  a  volume 
of  600  pages.  Anion  might  have  answered  the 
question  in  his  title  bv  a  single  word:  "No-one." 
All  that  has  been  killed  is  the  idea  of  Society 
put  out  bv  Byron,  and  also  quoted  here: 

Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde 

Form'd  of  two  mightv  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored. 

What  we  are  left  with  is  a  most  entertaining 
rag  bag  of  gossip.  There  is  no  minnow  in  the 
social  pools  of  the  last  hundred  years  who  is  not 
examined  with  ironic  impartiality.  The  Astors, 
the  Whitneys,  the  Yanderbilts,  and  the  rest  get 
page  after  page:  the  ramifications  of  Society 
throughout  the  continent  are  gone  into  with  the 
painstaking  genealogical  application  of  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles.  The  photographs  are  ad- 
mirable, the  anecdotes  often  amusing,  and  as  a 
source  book  of  petite  histoire  this  detached  ap- 
praisal will  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  well,  though 
it  will  do  so  still  better  when  a  fair  number  of 
slips  are  corrected  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

SOCIETY  AND  CAFE  SOCIETY 

THE  third  and  final  volume  of  Lack  Diana 
Cooper's  memoirs.  Trumpets  from  the  Steep 
Houghton  Mifflin,  $5),  suggests  some  fascinating 
parallels  between  American  and  European  So- 
ciety. Here  is  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  one  of  the 
unforgettable  beauties  of  her  time,  and  a  highly 
intelligent  woman  as  well,  recording  Society  on 
a  variety  of  levels.  In  the  first  volume,  The 
Rainbow  Comes  and  Goes,  we  were  given  the 
great  ducal  castle,  with  its  army  of  servants,  its 
brass  bedroom  hot-water  cans,  its  confining  at- 
mosphere, out  of  which  Lady  Diana  escaped  to 
make  a  romantic  marriage.  In  the  second,  The 
Light  of  Common  Day,  she  wrote  about  the 
justification  of  that  marriage,  about  Duff 
Cooper's  rise  to  political  fame,  and  her  own  stage 
success  in  The  Miracle."  Now  we  are  given  the 
lasi  years  of  their  life  together— in  London  dur- 
ing the  war.  in  Singapore  while  Duff  Cooper  was 
Minister  ol  State,  and  finally  in  Algiers  and  Paris 
where  he  was  Embassador.  At  his  death  the  book 
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THE  OLD  LADY  SAYS  NO! 

And  Other  Plays  by  Denis 

Johnston.   Six    notable 

plays,  including  / 

m  the  Yellou    Rit  ,-    bj 

one  of  Ireland  s  leading 

dramatists. 


SUMMER    OF    PRIDE    by 
Elizabeth  Savage.    \  mel- 
low   humorous  novel  of  .1 
happj  dan  of  Idaho  ranch- 
ers and  the  young  school- 
teacher who  inos  to  "res- 
cue" their  youngest  son 


STOWAWAY    by    Law- 
rence Sargent  Hall.    This 
is  Conrad's  sea  and  Mel- 
ville's." saj  5  f\  eu  sweek  of 
this  novel  about  a  tramp 
freighter    and    her   crew 
drifting  toward  total  anar- 
chy. $3.75 


THE    STONE    ARBOR   and 
Other  Stories  by  Roger  An- 
gell.   A  collection  of   pol- 
ished, penetrating  short 
stories,    notable    for    their 

realization    of    individuals 

and  relationships.        $4.00        N.  Y.  Times. 


HARK,  HARK,  THE  LARK!  by         v 
H.    E.    Botes.    The    raffish 
Larkins  almost  meet  their 
match  in  "one  of  the  most 
entertaining  novels  of  the 
season." -Charles  Poore. 
$3.75 


NIGHTS    IN    THE    GARDENS 
OF    BROOKLYN    By    Harvey 
S  wad  os.  "Every  one  of 
these  stories  is  marked  by 
a    profound   awareness   of 
the  real  issues  of  our  lives." 

—Vance  Boirjaily.   $4.00 


THE   CHANCELLOR    by   Law- 
rence  Sthoonover.   A   full- 
blooded,     richly    detailed 
historical    novel    of    16th- 
century   France,   centered 
around  Francois  Is  Chan- 
cellor, Duprat.  $4.50 


'A(ani(ttfia((con 

V.  VAN  WYCRMASON 

- 


MANILA  GALLEON  by  F.  van  Wyck 
Mason  A  superlative  tale  of  the  sea  based 
or 1  the  famous  voyage  of  George  Anson 

Uher  of  the  modern  Royal -Nav£«mnd 
the  world  in  daring  pursuit  of  the  most 

abuTous  treasure  ship  ever  to  set  Bad  - 

Spain's  great  Manila  Galleon. 


r  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Books 
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THROUGH  THE  FIELDS  OF  CLOVER  by  Peter 
De  Vries.  Everything  goes  awrj   in  this 

%3SS5SH5*i. 

nVriessSmsto  get  better  every  year 

-Groucho  Marx- 

BROWN  &  COMPANY- BOSTON     ^ 
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—though  not  Lady  Diana's  impact  on  Society- 
ends.    1l  cutis  thus: 

"I'll  write  no  more  memories.  They  would  get 
too  sad,  under  as  the)  arc.  Age  wins  and  one 
must  learn  to  grow  old.  As  I  learnt  with  the 
loss  of  a  nurse  to  put  childish  things  behind  me. 
as  I  learnt  when  the  joys  ol  dependence  were 
over  to  embrace  with  fear  the  isolation  of  in- 
dependence, so  now  1  must  learn  to  walk  this 
long  unlovely  wintry  way,  looking  for  spectacles, 
shunning  the  cruel  looking-glass,  laughing  at  mv 
clumsiness  before  others  mistakenly  condole,  not 
expecting  gallantry  yel  disappointed  to  receive 
none,  apprehending  every  ache  or  shaft  of  pain, 
alive  to  blinding  flashes  of  mortality,  unarmed, 
totally  vulnerable.  More  faith  is  mv  first  prayer; 
the  others  are  chielh  propitiatory.  There  is  one 
of  thanks,  even  one  for  this  poor  book,  one  for 
benediction  and  reunion.  I  want  no  monument, 
nor  to  live  longer  in  memories  than  the  heart- 
beats of  those  who  arc  voting  and  who  love  me 
and  protect  me  today.  .  .  .  The  long  custom  of 
living  disinclines  one  to  dying,  but  great  loss 
makes  death  less  fearful.  Besides,  before  the  end, 
what  light  may  shine?" 

There  is  little  that  is  melancholy,  however,  in 
these  pages.  Above  all,  Lady  Diana  is  an  out- 
standing letter  writer,  and  she  brings  the  past 
vividly  to  light  in  wartime  letters  to  her  son. 
But  her  experiences  prompt  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions. For  instance,  we  are  always  being  told  that 
a  social  revolution  has  been  quieth  changing  the 
whole  face  of  English  life  during  the  last  forty 
years.  Yet  here  is  someone  accepting— not  claim- 
ing—an extraordinary  situation  of  privilege: 
telephoning  to  the  Prime  Minister  when  she 
feels  like  it:  expecting  her  husband,  in  wartime, 
to  be  given  fighter  protection  when  he  flies; 
counting,  even  if  with  disarming  modest)  and 
recurrent  bouts  of  apprehension,  on  the  effective 
good  will  of  the  entire  world,  and.  with  the 
possible  exception  of  rival  beauties,  getting  it. 

The  truth  is  that  Society  has  been  changed  by 
recent  history  far  less  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  only  be  that  the  British 
are  less  adaptable,  more  inclined  to  cling  to  the 
past.  It  may  be  that  English  Societv  has  always 
had  a  remarkable  gift  for  incorporating  new 
members,  new  modes  (but  very  few  new  ideas), 
and  so  keeping  an  unbroken  continuity  with 
earlier  generations.  It  may  also  be  that  a  double 
standard  comes  naturally  to  people  like  Lady 
Diana.  Their  right  to  unquestioned  acceptance 
on  "rounds  of  birth  gives  them  also  the  right  to 
make  a  sortie  into  the  non-Societv  world  of  stage 
or  screen  whenever  they  feel  like  it.  The  fact 
remains  that  it  is  mu<  h  easier  in  England  than 
elsewhere  to  participate  Fully  in  the  modern 
world  while  keeping  the  sunset  glow  of  the  Ed- 
wardians  firmly  in  focus.  For  the  active  presence 
of  an  aristocracy— even  though  the  term  be 
meaningless  except  as  a  synonym  for  a  peerage- 


maintains  a  healthy  tension  between  Society  and 
Cafe  Societ\.  It  is  simply  no  good  pretending  to 
be  a  duke  il  you  are  not  one.  At  the  same  time, 
no  dull  duke  will  get  anything  but  short  shrift 
from  what  Mis.  Warren  calls  "people  of  similar 
taste  banded  together  for  their  own  pleasure." 

That  this  is  so  is  largely  due  to  an  American 
hostess  who  appears  both  in  Lady  Diana's  and  in 
Cleveland  Emory's  book.  For  it  was  Lady  ("Emer- 
ald ")  Cunard,  born  Maud  Burke  in  San  Francisco, 
who.  more  than  anyone,  changed  one  level  of 
British  Societv  from  a  dull  to  a  sparkling  thing. 
Amorv  astonishingly  asserts  that  she  had  neither 
looks  nor  wit.  Lady  Diana,  more  to  the  point, 
writes  that  she  "had  the  hopping  gait  of  a  bird 
as  she  moved,  a  little  restlessly,  from  perch  to 
perch.  You  wanted  to  lure  her  to  your  hand, 
but  she  kept  herself  clear  of  human  touch.  Her 
hands  were  elegant  little  claws,  her  legs  and  feet 
of  the  most  finished  and  shapely  workmanship. 
There  was  nothing  rushed  about  her  modeling: 
everything  was  as  finished  as  bisruit  de  Sr-i'vcs. 
...  A  few  wrinkles  made  little  difference  to  the 
prettiness  that  lav  in  widely  set  eves,  shining 
healthv  teeth,  and  infectious  animation.  She 
forced  people  to  live  and  give  and  ask  for  more 
of  the  elixir  she  had  distilled  and  was  proffer- 
ing." It  was  Lath  Cunard,  merciless  to  bores, 
who  took  trouble  to  make  London  Societv  not 
merelv  amusing  but  interesting.  She  forced  peo- 
ple to  read  books,  to  look  at  pictures  and  listen 
to  musi<  :  she  encouraged  them  to  spend  money 
on  more  rewarding  objects  than  horses  and 
grouse  moors  by  doing  it  herself.  Nobody  has 
ever  successfully  set  her  down  on  paper,  but  if 
ever  a  definitive  book  on  twentieth-century  in- 
ternational Societv  comes  to  be  written  she  will 
take  her  place— not  always  an  endearing  one— 
as  the  Mine.  Recamier  of  her  day. 

MEMOIRS     AND    LETTERS 

T  O  turn  from  these  high  matters  to  Lovat 
Dickson's  The  Ante-room  (Atheneum,  $4)  is  to 
enter  a  different,  but  not  less  important,  world. 
Lovat  Dickson  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
of  London  publishers,  but  during  the  period 
covered  b\  his  autobiographv  he  was  ;(  more  or 
less  underprivileged  child,  adolescent,  and  voting 
man.  in  Australia.  Rhodesia,  England,  and  Can- 
ada—the country  in  which  his  Scotch-Irish  family 
had  settled  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  book  has  the  unusual  virtue  of  be- 
ing wholly  without  self-pitv.  Into  the  bargain, 
it  is  extremely  well-written  in  a  tough  masculine 
prose;  and  it  offers  a  vivid  picture  of  what  it  was 
to  be  a  straightforward  voting  man  born  about 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  forced  thereafter  to 
fend  mainly  for  himself. 

His  lather  was  intermittently  prosperous, 
and  ;  t  book  opens  in  northwest  Australia  when 
the   elder   Dickson    was   general    manager   of   a 


10  'new'  exotic  islands 

for  your 

Caribbean  vacation! 

•  ANTIGUA  •  BRITISH  VIRGINS  •  COZUMEL  •  GRAND  CAYMAN 

•  ANGUILLA  •  LITTLE  CAYMAN  •  BR.  HONDURAS 
•  CAYMAN  BRAC  •  BARBUDA  •  CARMEN  •  ALSO  TAHITI-MOOREA 

Complete  information  in  this  one  volume 


Ii  yoi  \  i  had  enough  of  the  big,  expensive  resorts  it  is  time  you  investi- 
gated Islands  in  the  Sun  Club.  This  distinguished  Club  is  not  for 
dreamers.  It  is  for  those  practical  people  who  want  all  the  facts  on 
little-known  tropical  islands  where  they  can  escape  from  crowds  and  high 
prices.  As  a  member  you  will  have  at  your  finger  tips  detailed  information  on 
many  of  the  still-unspoiled,  yet  easily  reached  islands  —  170  of  them  in  the 
Caribbean  alone.  On  these  islands  you*ll  frequently  find  modern  inns  with 
rates  well  below  average.  And  for  retirement  many  offer  ideal,  tax-free  living 
conditions  worth  looking  into. 


THE  FORGOTTEN 
ISLES.  Until  two  years 
ago,  information  on  these 
islands  was  almost  non- 
existent. Then  Islands  in 
the  Sun  Club  began 
sending  its  own  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers to  the  West  Indies.  The  beautiful 
volume  shown  above  (yours  FREE  with 
trial  membership  in  the  Club)  contains  six 
of  the  Club's  unique  Reports  —  each  re- 
creating for  you  in  painstaking  detail  12 
of  the  world's  loveliest  tropical  islands. 

YOU'LL  BE  IMPRESSED  with  the  de- 
tailed information  given  —  how  to  get  to 
each  island,  plane  schedules  and  fares,  the 
hotels  and  their  rates,  bargains  that  await 
you  in  the  shops,  the  cost  of  hiring  a  boat, 
guide  or  car.  You're  even  told  how  you 
can  start  your  own  business  in  the  islands 
(many  Americans  have).  You  learn  about 
land  prices  and  how  to  buy  a  few  acres  if 
you  should  want  to.  Imagine  white,  sandy 
beachfront  at  $300  an  acre;  plantations  at 
$5  an  acre.  (Actual  prices  quoted  in  the 
above  volume.) 

THESE  LOVELY  ISLES  offer  plenty  of 
amusements  and  activities.  You'll  go  fishing 
and  skin-diving,  sight- 
seeing and  shopping, 
sailing  and  swimming. 
At  night  in  the  cool, 
never-ceasing  trade 
winds  there'll  be  moon- 
light drives,  dancing  to  the  compelling 
rhythms  of  a  tropical  band  or  visits  to  the 
local  movies.  Here  and  there  you'll  find 
fellow-members  of  Islands  in  the  Sun  Club 
—  congenial  people  you'll  enjoy  meeting. 


HOW  ISLANDS  IN  THE  SUN  CLUB 
OPERATES:  The  Club  publishes  its  Re- 
ports at  regular  intervals,  each  on  one  or 
more  islands  —  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
or  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  Caribbean. 
Regular  membership  in  the  Club  is  $15 
with  12  Reports.  However,  to  introduce 
the  Club  to  new  members  we  are  offering 
the  above  handsome  volume  of  six  Reports 
FREE.  You  will  later  receive  7  additional 
Reports  at  the  low  members'  price  of  only 
$1.25  each  — a  total  of  13  Reports  on  19 
or  more  islands.  (You  actually  save  $17.50 
over  the  previous  price.)  We  will  also  send 
you  WITHOUT  CHARGE  the  Club's 
unique  Caribbean  Map  on  which  you  can 
locate  170  islands  not  usually  shown  on 
other  maps. 


today 


CARIBBEAN  MAP  FREE 

Islands  in  the  Sun  Club's  own  map  — 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Gives  locations 
of  over  170  islands  and  cays.  Large 
IV/z"  x  24Vz"  size  —  beautifully 
printed  in  color.  Sent  Free. 


ISLANDS   IN  THE  SUN   CLUB  is 

recognized  as  the  only 
reliable  source  for  de- 
tailed information  on 
the  world's  forgotten 
isles  —  not  generalities 
—  not  rumors,  but  solid 
facts  collected  by  report- 
ers who  actually  visit 
each  island. 


Is  it  any  wonder  the  Club's  5,000  members 
include  such  distinguished  travelers  as 
James  Mason,  Cecil  Beaton,  John  Huston, 
Cleveland  Amory,  Truman  Capote  and 
leaders  in  business  and  the  professions? 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  start  planning  your 
next  trip.  You'll  spend  absorbing  evenings 
poring  over  the  Reports,  locating  islands 
on  the  special  map  and  studying  the  excel- 
lent photographs  (Over  350  in  your  13 
Reports).  Unfortunately,  the  supply  of  the 
special  FREE  Volume  is  limited.  We  urge 
you  to  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


FREE 

with  trial  membership 
in  this  unique  Club 


FORMERLY  $12 


•  Beautifully  bound  in  fine  linen 

•  A  big  volume,  BV2"  x  1 1 " 

•  120  pages,  over  175  photographs 

•  Covers  12  unspoiled  tropical  isles 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune:  "Sounds  like  the  start  of 
a  mass  exodus  to  further  off  places  .  .  ." 

To-Day's  Living:  "Defines  those  subtle  differences 
that  make  each  island  unique." 

Show  Business:  ".  .  .  out  of  the  way,  off-beat 
islands  .  .  .  most  people  never  heard  of  these 
places  .  .  .  not  even  travel  agents." 

N.  Y.  Times:  "A  service  for  non-conformist  trav- 
elers including  the  armchair  tourist^ 


"//  you've  ever  dreamed  of 
escape  to  a  tropical  island  .  .  . 
This  remarkable  book  will 
show  the  way." 


James  Mason 


I SEND  NO  MONEY j 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  SUN  CLUB,  Dept.  H-361 
673  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  for  trial  membership  and  send  at 
once  the  handsome  6-Report  Volume  bound  in  fine 
natural  linen  absolutely  FREE.  You  are  also  to  in- 
clude the  Club's  Special  Caribbean  Map  without 
charge  and  send  me  as  issued  7  additional  Reports  on 
new  islands  your  reporters  have  visited  —  these  to  be 
billed  me  at  the  special  members'  price  of  only 
$1.25  each  (plus  postage  and  handling).  Thereafter, 
you  are  to  continue  sending  me  new  Reports  until  1 
notify  you  otherwise.  In  the  meantime  it  is  under- 
stood I  may  return  all  the  Reports  within  30  days 
(keeping  the  map  as  a  Gift  from  you)  and  my  mem- 
bership will  be  cancelled  without  cost  or  obligation. 

□  Charge  my  Diners'  Club  Account  # 


Name_ 


Address- 


City_ 


_State_ 


Zone_ 

(Please  Print) 

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  your  check  now  for  $8.50  we 
will  pay  all  postage  and  handling  charges  —  Same 
Money-Back  Guarantee. 
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mining  company.  Later  the  family 
moved  elsewhere,  and  ii  is  plain  that 
Lovat  Dickson's  mother  was  the  axle 
round  which  (lie  whole  group 
turned.  She  died  in  Canada  when 
her  elder  son  was  no  more  than 
fifteen,  and  ihe  drama  of  the  book 
springs  from  the  statement  thai  her 
"death  broke  up  our  family:  it  was 
as  though  we  had  been  held  together 
only  by  her  love;  when  that  was 
withdrawn,  our  love  for  each  other 
was  withdrawn  too." 

This,  to  Lovat  Dickson,  was  a 
calamity.  He  began  work  in  a  dairy, 
continued  as  an  RAF  cadet,  and  firsl 
came  to  close  grips  with  life  working 
in  the  Montreal  shipyards.  Finally, 
after  a  spell  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  know- 
ing, he  savs  that  "whatever  lay  ahead 
I  had  left  the  ante-room  where  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  had 
been  spent  and  had  pushed  open, 
and  closed  firmly  behind  me,  a  door 
that  led  into  a  larger  room."  Not 
very  eventful,  perhaps?  That  de- 
pends on  what  constitutes  an  event. 
If  the  painful  discoveries  of  youth, 
the  loneliness,  the  occasional  rapture 
are  taken  as  eventful,  this  is  an  out- 
standing book,  all  the  better  lor  be- 
ing singularly  unsentimental. 

AT  about  the  time  The  Ante-room 
ends— in  the  H»20s,  that  is— a  young 
American  actress  arrived  in  London 
with  her  sculptor  husband,  in  order 
to  scrape  acquaintance  with  Bernard 
Shaw.  Her  name  was  Molly  Tomp- 
kins, and  she  seems  on  the  evidence 
to  have  been  versatile,  beautiful,  and 
lather  exasperating.  The  evidence 
is  contained  in  a  collection  ol 
Shaw's  letters  entitled  To  a  Young 
Actress  (Clarkson  X.  Potter,  $8.50), 
edited  by  Peter  Tompkins,  who  in- 
herited them  on  his  mother's  death. 
Shaw  is  a  man  not  easy  to  like  and 
impossible,  one  might  think,  to  love. 
There  is  no  proof  that  Molly  Tomp- 
kins ever  loved  him;  but  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  lite  the\ 
kept  up  a  close  correspondence,  in 
which  Shaw  pours  forth  advice,  re- 
buke, and  paradox.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful performance  for  a  man  in  his 
seventies  and  eighties,  because  onh 
his  side  of  the  correspondence  has 
survived,  the  total  effect  is  rather 
like  that  of  some  greal  singer  record- 
ing selections  from  opera.  Then  is 
no  close  link  between  one  letter  and 


The  ivriters  ivhose  books 
you  want  to  read... 


PETER  MATTHIESSEN 

His  brilliant  new  novel 
"shakes  the  reader  hard 

Matthiessen's  ability  to  give  new  life  to  an  old  theme 
is  what  makes  his  book  important.  The  struggle  between 
Raditzer's  evil,  which  is  almost  but  not  quite  absolute, 
and  Stark's  good,  which  is  very  limited  indeed,  is 

beautifully  dramatic The  novel  is  realistic,  and  yet 

it  goes  a  long  way  beyond  and  below  what  realism 
ordinarily  accomplishes." 

—Granville  hicks,  Saturday  Review     S3. 00 


Raditzer 


R.  K.  NARAYAN 

"Hilarious,  charming,  wicked 
and  true... 

Narayan  is  to  India  what  Chekhov  was  to  Russia;  he  has 
the  same  dispassionate  mind  and  compassionate  heart." 

—  HARVEY  BREIT 


His  most  delightful  and  moving  story  of  the  little  world  of 
Malgudi,  an  imaginary  town  in  South  India,  this  new  novel  shows 
all  Narayan's  lovable  qualities  in  full  flower.  Whimsical, 
touching,  and  embucd  «  uh  genuine  suspense,  The  Man-Eater 
proves  again  that  he  is  "the  best  novelist  that  India  has  produced, 
and  probably  among  the  most  entertaining  and  distinguished  of 
contemporary  writers  anywhere." 

— SANTHA  rama  Rau,  Saturday  Review 

"He's  a  born  storyteller,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  tragi-comic." 

—HENRY  MILLER      $3.95 


The  Man-Eater  of  Malgudi 


GENE  FOWLER 

Much  too  ivarm  and 
merry,  too  ribald 
and  audacious 

to  be  dubbed  a  "memorial,"  this  is 
Gene  Fowler's  last  book— his  fabulous 
memories  of  New  York  in  the  '20s  and  the 
wonderful  assortment  of  people  he 
knew  (Runyon,  Hecht,  Brisbane,  Hearst, 
and  Dcmpsey  were  only  a  few,  plus  a  rare 
collection  of  mountebanks,  impostors, 
quacks,  and  bums).  The  last  of  the  books 
by  "the  last  of  the  troubadours"— and 
an  irreverent  testimonial  to  the  world's 
last  holiday  from  fear.  $5.00 


Skyline 


A  REPORTER'S  REMINISCENCE 
OF  THE  1920'S 


GRAHAM  GREENE 

This  is  perhaps  his  profoundest 
and  most  moving  work. 

Like  The  Power  and  the  Glory  and  The  Heart. of  the 
Matter,  it  poses  some  of  the  hardest  questions  of  faith. 
Like  those  novels,  also,  it  tells  a  story  of  love  and  conflict 
to  make  an  intensely  absorbing  human  drama.         $3.95 

A  Burnt-Out  Case 


BENTZ  PLAGEMANN 

In  the  happy  vein  of 

SOUTH  WIND  and  ANTIC  HAY— 

a  shipboard  comedy  of  manners  that's  wonderful  fun 
all  the  way.  "I  read  it  at  a  sitting  and  enjoyed  it 
enormously.  It  is  just  my  sort  of  book.  Full  of  excellent 
comedy."— p.  g.  wodehouse  $3.50 

Half  the  Fun 


ELIZABETH 
TAYLOR 

"She  both  charms 
and  devastates, 

and  in  cither  case  she  writes  with 
an  intensity  that  wastes  not  so 
much  as  a  phrase,  a  word." 

-JOHN  K.  HUTCHENS, 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

"This  is  profoundly  a  novel  about 
passion Miss  Taylor  has  a  re- 
markable ability  to  communicate 
emotional  states  in  all  their  power 

and  complexity Like  Jane 

Austen  and  like  Henry  James, 
whom  she  also  admires,  she  sacri- 
fices breadth  for  depth  and  gets  the 
best  of  the  bargain." 

—GRANVILLE  HICKS, 

Saturday  Review     $3.95 

In  A 
Summer  Season 


RUMER 
GODDEN 

Wise,  touching,  and  full  of  sur- 
prises, her  new  novel  of  the  hours 
and  days  of  an  English  country 
house  will  be  published  March  3rd. 

$4.50 

China  Court 
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THE     NEW      BOOKS 


another,  and  each  has  the  studied 
effect  of  a  virtuoso  aria.  Reaching 
out  toward  love,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously recoiling  from  it.  Shaw  is 
at  his  most  human  in  this  unex- 
pected book. 

At  any  rate.  I  greatly  prefer  him 
to  the  Francois  Mauriac  revealed  in 
Memoires  Lnterieurs  Farrar.  Straus 
and  Cudahy,  I  75)— the  title  of 
which  has  apparently  defeated  his 
otherwise  resourceful  translator.  Ger- 
ard Hopkins.  I  found  this  book 
irritating:  in  the  extreme.  Mauriac 
has  adopted  a  posture  at  the  Wailing 
Wall.  He  is  old  and  tired  and  out 
of  date,  he  asserts,  and  then  goes  on 
to  show  that  he  does  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  A  French  man  of  letters 
who  decides  to  be  tiresome  can  be 
as  tiresome  as  anyone  on  earth:  and 
I  find  these  reflections  on  Baudelaire. 
Nerval.  Gide.  Flaubert— on  his  home 
in  southwestern  France— on  Catholi- 
cism—on life  seen  through  literary 
spectacles— tiresome  to  a  degree. 
Mauriac  has  two  eminent  virtues:  He 
is  an  admirable  novelist  and  a  good 
polemical  journalist.  In  the  role  of 
prophet.  hoAvever.  or  critic,  or  judge 
of  the  contemporary  world,  he  recalls 
four  lines  from  Henrv  Reeds  parodv 
of  T.  S.  Eliot: 

There  are  certain  precautions— 

though  none  of  them  very  reliable— 
Against  the  blast  from  bombs 

and  the  flying  splinter. 
But  not  against  the  blast  from 

heaven,  vento  dei  vend, 
The  wind  within  a  wind  unable 

to  speak  for  wind. 

He  would  not  have  approved  of 
Frank  Norman,  who-.  Stand  on  Me 
v  Schuster.  -  7!  shows 
little  evidence  either  of  fatigue  or 
Christian  piety.  It  is  the  account, 
bv  a  voting  ex-jailbird,  of  some 
months  spent  in  the  sleazy  cafe  life 
of  Soho— the  London  equivalent  of 
the  Pershing  Square  area  of  Los 
Angeles.  After  four  prison  sente- 
Frank  Norman  decided  he  had  had 
enough,  and  immediately  turned 
into  a  literary  -  ss,  with  two 
books  and  a  lively  musical  to  hi> 
credit.  He  writes  in  the  slang  of 
the  layabouts,  ponces,  and  bt  -  - 
who  populate  his  level  of  ( 
Societv.  and  in  case  you  do  not 
know  the  language  he  has  provided 
a  full  glossary.  This  is  a  rich  and 
funny   book,    with   the   encouraging 


implied  that  it  is  easier  to 
earn  a  Bentley  b\  writing  musicals 
than  by  using  a  razor  on  a  rival  gans 

TERROR     AND    DELIGHT 

RECENT  novels  have  not  been 
conspicuous,  but  two  of  them  de- 
serve to  be  named.  The  better  of 
these  is  bv  Andre  Schwarz-Bart.  who 
won  with  it  the  Prix  Goncourt.  The 
Last  of  the  lust  Atheneum.  v" 
translated  very  well  bv  Stephen 
Becker,  is  a  remarkable  novel  bv  any 
standards.  Its  theme  is  a  Jewish  one. 
Ernie  Lew  is  its  hero,  and  a  kind  of 
elected  scapegoat,  who  dies  for  his 
race  in  a  gas  chamber.  But  he  is 
onlv  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  just 
men  who  have  undergone  the  same 
fate,  and  so  the  stor\  begins  in 
twelfth-century  York,  where  a  po- 
grom launched  from  the  pulpit 
destroyed  the  first  of  them.  Thi> 
lengthv  overture  to  the  main  plot— 
we  follow  the  Lew  family  through 
eight  centuries  of  tribulation— slows 
down  the  movement  of  a  terrifying 
and  absorbing  tale,  which  is  lit  at 
times  bv  a  grimly  effective  wit.  I  do 
not  think  it  a  great  book,  but  it  is 
finelv  tragic  and  compulsive!}  re  id- 
able  as  well. 

THE  other  novel  is  William 
Cooper'-  Scenes  from  Life  Scribner, 
-     "  For    good    measure    thi-    i> 

reallv    two   novels   built    round    the 
same     protagonist,     and     published 
rateh    in   England.    The  hero— 
if  that  is  the  appropriate  word- 
schoolmaster,     an     horn  me     m 

uel  who  tells  his  stories  in  the 
first  person.  We  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  novels   in  which   a   don  or 

it  hoolmaster  has  recurring  bouts 
of  trouble  with  sex.  drink,  local  so- 
cietv. and  work.  Inability  to  copt.  is 
the  factor  which  all  these  heroes 
share,  and  unless  this  inability  is 
carried  through  on  the  scale  of 
Ob  J  il    is    a    barren   aspect    of 

humanity  which  does  not  bear  close 
anal-  -  - 

All  the  same.  I  found  the  first 
novel.  Scenes  from  Provi?icial  Life. 
delightful.  William  Cooper  is  a 
novelist  of  the  order  of  C.  P.  Snow. 
He  is  a  scientist  with  a  probing  sense 
of  humor  and  a  wry  knowledge  of 
how  very  ordinary  people  react  dog- 
gedly to  the  long  littleness  of  life. 
Myrtle  wants  to  many  Joe.  Joe  does 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Unless  one  must  read  the  prospec- 
tuses  of  publishers'  stock  offers  it  is 

«fc»5^>  cas>'  'or  writer  ;m,l  publisher  alike 
to  forget  that  such  a  thing  as  money 
plays  any  significant  role  in  the  world  they  share. 
Hut  once  a  year,  surely,  the  subject  may  be  men- 
tioned without  offense.  The  amount  is  STSOO. 
In  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  its 
Literary  Fellowship  Award,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company  i<  offering  $5000,  to  which  Es- 
quire has  added  $2500  for  first  serial  rights  of 
the  Ward  book.  The  prize  is  gi\  en  for  a  sampling 
of  the  most  promising  work  of  fiction  or  non-fiction 
now  in  progress.  Vmong  previous  winners  are 
Robert  Penn  Warren  for  NlGHT  RlDER,  Dorothy 
Baker  for  Young  Man  With  A  Horn,  Joseph 
It  echsberg  for  Looking  For  A  Bluebird,  Arthur 
Mizener  for  The  Far  Side  of  Paradise,  Milton 
Lott  for  The  Last  Hunt,  Eugene  Burdick  for 
The  Ninth  Wave,  and  Philip  Roth  for  Goodbye, 
(oii  Mm  s.  The  deadline  for  this  contest  is  close; 
all  submissions  must  be  in  by  April  1.  For  par- 
ticulars, write  to  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  at 
2  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Of  the  current  Award  novel  The 
Gay  Place  by  William  Brammer, 

published  in  March,  A.  C.  Spector- 
sky,  a  pre-publication  reader  says: 
""Brammer's  is  a  new  and  major  talent,  big  in 
-cope,  big  in  its  promise  of  even  better  things  to 
come.  The  Gay  Place  has  immense  sweep;  an  in- 
credible and  admirable  performance  for  a  new 
writer.  It  makes  many  of  today's  novels  seem 
small,  contrived,  even  mean.  Predictably  —  and 
deservedly  —  a  best  seller." 

Another  cause  for  celebration  this  year  is  a 


major  book  by  a  major  novelist  —  MioVoiitnry 
by  John  Dos  Passos.  With  the  read- 
ing of  this  book,  the  whole  design 
of  Dos  Passos'  work  begins  to 
emerge. 

In  the  sense  that  Proust  could  not 
know  the  ends  of  his  characters  when 
his  book  began  because  he  had  to 
wait  for  them  to  grow  older  and  then 
old,  so  Dos  Passos  waits  for  history  to  disclose 
his  plot,  and  the  writer's  agony  of  suspense  is  felt 
as  the  reader's.  But  where  Proust  applied  a  magni- 
fying glass  to  a  small  section  of  Parisian  society, 
Dos  Passos  seems  to  use  a  reducing  glass  and  to 
hold  in  it  the  beloved  and  gaudy  crazy-quilt  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  bright  with 
the  colors  of;  geography,  iridescent 
with  the  ecstasies  and  heartbreaks  of 
countless  lives. 

Dos  Passos'  purpose  is  to  record  the  whole 
human  predicament  of  each  contemporary  Amer- 
ican from  moment  to  moment  as  it  runs  from  the 
machine  of  time,  in  a  period  of  history  infinitely 
complex.  So  Midcentury  now  takes  up  our  post- 
war world.  It  is  a  series  of  intricately  woven  nar- 
ratives studded  with  biographical  sketches  of 
living,  controversial  personalities.  Against  a  back- 
ground both  of  an  old  and  a  new  idealism,  the 
author  presents  a  careless,  prosperity-hungry 
world,  and  with  infinite  pity,  sternness,  concern 
and  hope  seems  to  be  saying  that  man,  who  has 
brought  the  poles  within  a  day's  journey  and  is 
crowding  himself  out  of  the  world, 
must  respect  the  bit  of  beloved  earth 
that  is  left  to  him  enough  to  save  it 
by  saving  himself. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  Publishers 


THE 
IRON  BRIGADE 

A  Military  History 
by  Alan  T.  Nolan 

A  must  for  your»  Civil  War  shelf!  The 
exciting  story — told  for  the  first  time 
in  full — of  the  Union  Army's  most 
famous  unit,  the  colorful  and  coura- 
geous brigade  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  hard  black  dress 
hat  of  the  regular  army  and  dared 
any  other  unit  to  laugh  at  ttiem. 

Illustrated  with  photos  and  maps 
408  pages  $6.95 


Children  of  the  Mist 

A  True  and  Informal  Account  of 
an  Eighteenth  Century  Scandal 

by  Elizabeth  Foster 

"This  reader  was  soon  all  agog  to  know 
the  latest  tidbit  about  the  preposterous 
set-up  at  the  various  ducal  residences — 
where  wife,  mistress,  and  assorted  off- 
spring were  living  together  and,  on  the 
whole,  liking  it."  Aileen  Pippett,  N.  Y. 
Times  Book  Review  $4.50 


A 


ntarctica 

The  Story  of 
3   a  Continent 

by  Frank  Debenham 
Foreword  by 
Sir  Vivian  Fuchs 

How  what  was  once  an  icy  waste  be- 
came the  focus  of  present  international 
disputes.  The  people,  the  climate,  the 
political  and  scientific  possibilities  .  .  . 
in  an  intensely  readable,  meticulously 
researched  account  by  a  professional 
explorer-scientist.  $5.50 


USD  and  DRUID 

by  Theodore  I.  Rubin,  M.D. 

A  unique  and  beautiful  love  story  about 
two  emotionally  disturbed  adolescents 
who  help  each  other  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  By  the  author  of  JORDI, 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  unusual 
books  of  1960.  $2.95 

at  your  bookstore 

MACMILLAN 
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not  want  to  marry  her,  though  he  is 
quite  prepared  to  sleep  with  her  as 
often  as  possible.  This  couple,  and 
the  struggling  couples  who  surround 
them,  are  set  deliberately  at  a  low 
pitch,  and  the  effect  is  not  only  comic 
but  touching.  The  world  of  Bouvard 
and  Pecuchet  has  been  moved  to  the 
English  provinces  and  warmed  b\ 
a  reluctant  kindness  which  com- 
municates itself  to  the  reader.  The 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it 
are  negative.  People  just  go  on,  the 
book  asserts;  they  are  lucky— at  best 
—not  to  be  dead.  In  Scenes  from 
Married  Life,  however,  Cooper  turns 
positive.  His  Joe  achieves  salvation 
through  marrying  Elspeth.  I  found 
this  far  less  satisfying.  A  treacly 
sentiment  is  mixed  into  what  began 
as  a  tough  story,  and  long  before  the 
end  I  wanted  Myrtle  and  her  terrible 
friends  to  interrupt  the  sticky  hap- 
piness which  has  turned  Joe  into  a 
bore. 

FINALLY,  I  have  much  enjoyed 
reading  The  Master  Builders  (Knopf, 
$8),  by  Peter  Blake,  associate  editor 
of  Architectural  Forum,  This  is  an 
excellent  study  of  Le  Corbusier.  Mies 
van  der  Rohe,  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  It  is  splendidly  illustrated, 
and  serves  as  one  of  the  best  con- 
temporary introductions  to  modern 
architecture,  since  Blake  never  lapses 
into  jargon  and  has  a  flair  for  ex- 
pressing the  humanist  approach  to 
a  style  of  building  which  is  usually 
treated  cither  overenthusiastically  or 
overclinically  by  its  admirers.  That 
they  are  right  to  admire  it  does  not 
need  stressing,  and  in  Blake  it  has 
found  an  ideal  interpreter. 
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FICTION 

A     Burnt-Out     Case,     by     Graham 
Greene. 

A  "burnt-out  case"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  leproserie  on  the  upper 
Congo  River  is  one  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  cured,  has  burnt 
out.  The  problem  then  is  how  to  go 
out  from  the  protection  of  the  leper 
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is  his  testament 
of  faith. 
In  these  pages 
is  all  that 
Camus  believed. 

RESISTANCE, 
REBELLION, 
AND  DEATH 

Translated  from  the  French 

and  with  an  introduction 

by  Justin  O'Brien 

Sj.oo  at  better 
bookstores  everywhere 
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THE  ARTHRITIS  AND  RHEUMATISM  FOUNDATION 


OUT-OF-PRINT  '#,HF)SE    BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly     at     lowest     prices. 

(We    also    supply    all    current    books    at    retail    store 

prices— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  ad-' 

vertised  or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY  SERVICE 

353    West   48th    Street,    Dept.    H,    New    York    36,    N.    V. 
N.B.     We  also  BUY  boohs  and  magazines. 


LET  SOME  CHILD  LOVE  YOU 

You  or  your  group  can  l,adopt"  a  needy  child, 
through  Foster  Parents'  Plan.  You  will  receive 
photographs,  a  history  of  ^your  child",  monthly 
letters  and  the  greatest  gift  of  all,  a  child's  love. 
For  information   write  to; 

faster  PxueUs' Wan.  u. 

352  Park  Avenue  South  •  N.Y.C.  10,  N.Y.  Dept.  4M 


DON'T  QUIT  SMOKING 

. . .  Before  Giving  My  Pipe  a  Trial! 

New  principle  that  contradicts  every  idea  you've  ever 
had  about  pipe  smoking.  I  guarantee  it  to  smoke  cool 
and  mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  without  rest 
without  bite,  bitterness  or  sludge.  To  prove  it,  I'll  let 
you  try  a  n  w  Carey  Pipe.  Send  name  today  for  my 
FREE  complete  trial  offer.  Write  to:  E.  A.  CAREY. 
1920   Sunnyside   Ave.,    Dept.   218-C   Chicago   40,    III. 
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culoin  .mil  learn  to  live  with  one's 
mutilations.  Mr,  Greene's  storj  con- 
cerns iiM'll  with  .in  Englishman  who 
takes  the  boat  i<>  i is  last  m>>|>  on  the 
river,  disembarks  without  luggage, 
finds  himself  at  tin  colon)  run  l>\ 
Catholic  lathers  and  an  atheist  do< 
tor,  .iml  .i->kN  to  >t.i\.  His  name  is 
Querr)  and  though  the  fathers  .e-ls 
no  questions  he  has  obviously  been 
,i  man  oi  the  world,  eminentl) 
distinguished,  and  internationally 
known  in  his  profession.  Now  he  no 
longei  has  heart  lor  anything— not 
vocation,  not  love  of  women,  and 
li-.isi  oi  .ill  love  ol  self.  Hie  theme 
ol  the  book  is  the  psychological 
similar  it)  between  the  man  afflicted 
with  tin-  physical  marks  oi  the  hor- 
rible disease  and  one  who  bears  the 
emotional  stigma  ol  too  much  suc- 
cess. "Success  is  like  that  too— a 
mutilation  of  the  natm.il  man.'' 

This  is  a  simple  and  superficial 
ua\  to  sum  up  a  complicated  and 
exciting  hook:  exciting  both  intel- 
lectually and  in  terms  ol  what  goes 
on.  In  the  conise  ol  the  narrative 
there  are  observations  on  the  nature 
of  love  ol  mam  kinds  but  especially 
the  different  kinds  ol  love  oi  women 
ami  ol  love  of  God.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, Mi.  (, Hem's  comments  as 
spoken  h\  his  characters  are  not 
without  surprises: 

Those  who  marry  God.  he  thought, 
i. m  become  domesticated  too— it's 
just  is  humdrum  .i  marriage  .is  .ill 
the  others.  I  he  word  "love"  means 
a  forma]  touch  ol  the  lips  as  in  the 
ceremonj  of  tin  M.iss.  and  "Ave 
Maria"  like  "dearest"  js  a  phrast  to 
open  ,i  letter.  This  marriage  like  the 
world's  marriages  was  held  together 
In  habits  anil  tastes  shared  in  coin 
nion  between  God  and  themselves— 
it  was  God's  taste  to  be  worshipped 
and  their  taste  to  worship,  hut  only 
at  stated  hours  ]ik(  ,i  suburban  em- 
brace on  a  Saturday  night. 

Spotted  about  in  this  stoi  \  ol  a 
man  hounded  to  the  end  of  the 
"civilized"  world  by  publicity,  are 
sideswipes  and  sidelights  on  the 
morality  of  the  priest;  of,  oppositely, 
the  self-righteous  Christian,  "like  a 
wall  so  plastered  over  with  church 
announcements  that  you  couldn't 
even  see  the  brick-work  behind";  the 
architect,  the  doctor,  the  journalist; 
and.  finally  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting, the  morality  of  the  "inno- 
cent."   "God  preserve   us   from   all 
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What  todays 
students  need  to 
get  into  college 

This  year,  U.S.  high  schools  will  gradu- 
ate about  1,800,000.  Colleges  can  accept 
only  half  that  number.  Never  before  has 
competition  been  so  severe! 

To  get  into  college,  good  English  is 
essential.  It's  essential  to  good  grades,  to 
success  in  the  most  important  College 
Board  examination,  the  verbal  aptitude 
test  which  measures  a  student's  vocabu- 
lary and  his  ability  to  apply  it. 

Teachers  recommend  Merriam- 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  as 
the  best  aid  to  good  English.  Its  defini- 
tions are  complete,  accurate,  up  to  date. 
Used  regularly,  it  helps  students  improve 
vocabulary,  read  with  understanding,  talk 
and  write  accurately,  with  assurance. 

This  Merriam-Webster  is  required  or 
recommended  at  schools  and  colleges 
everywhere.  Ask  for  it  at  department, 
book,  stationery  stores.  $5  unindexed; 
$6  indexed.   ©  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

INSIST  ON 

MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 

Don't  be  misled.  Other  "Websters"  do 
not  even  include  the  scientific  names  for 
plants  and  animals.  Nor  the  rules  for 
spelling  and  punctuation  essential  in  a 
dictionary  for  school,  home,  or  office 
use.  Ask  today  for  a  Mema/n-Webster. 
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innocence.  At  least  the  guilt)  know 
what  they're  about."  Since  it  is  a 
very  serious  book  and  a  very  good 
one  it  is  often  outrageously  funny  .is 
well. 

Viking,  S4.50 

Memoir  of  Spring,  by  Ellick  Moll. 

To  have  grown  up  in  a  Jewish 
section  of  a  large  Ann  i  ie  an  c  it\  eai  1\ 
in  this  century  seems  to  he  an  ex- 
perience that  every  fewish  writer 
must  glorify  at  least  once  and  often 
most  successfully.  Certainly  this 
novel  by  the  author  of  Seidrna7i  and 
Son  is  a  nostalgic  delight.  Its  hero 
(like  Mr.  Moll  himself)  has  done 
very  Avell  in  Hollywood.  Suddenly, 
just  as  he,  the  narrator,  and  his 
beautiful  new  gentile  wife  are  about 
to  move  into  their  expensive  new 
Beverly  Hills  house,  the  sight  ol  a 
ludicroush  shin)  old  tuxedo  and 
some  trouble  with  his  latest  movie 
send  him  back  to  examine  his  past- 
something  he  has  avoided  all  his  life. 
He  goes  back  to  New  York  alone:  he 
lives  alone  for  a  whole  winter:  he 
goes  back  to  the  streets  he  knew  as  a 
boy  in  Brooklyn.  They,  like  him, 
have  (hanged  beyond  recognition 
but  Mr.  Moll  resurrects  the  houses, 
the  lots,  the  shops,  ami  the  people 
in  a  series  of  unforgettable  anec- 
dotes, all  funny  and  sad  as  a 
man  looking  back  remembers  them 
through  the  eyes  of  the  boy  he  was. 
recognizing  kindness  and  cruelty  and 
tragedy  too  late.  At  the  end  nothing 
seems  finally  resolved,  but  how  could 
it  be?  Yet  one  Feels  the  journey  into 
the  past  has  been  worthwhile.  It 
surely  has  lot  the  reader.  Harry 
Golden  would  feel  at  home  in  the 
world  ol  these  pages. 

Putnam,  S3 

China  Court,  by  Rumer  Godden. 

China  Court— a  family  house  in 
Cornwall— has  nothing  to  do  with 
China  though  indeed  it  was  built  by 
a  man  who  made  his  fortune  in 
China  tea.  He  built  it  for  a  nephew 
named  Eustace  Quin  in  the  Cornish 
town  o|  St.  Probus,  and  it  was  named 
for  the  local  quarry  anil  china-clay 
works  which  he  also  bought  for  the 
young  man.  This  is  the  story  of  that 
nephew  and  his  wile  and  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren in  the  house  foi  foui 
generations.  And,  contrapuntally,  it 
is  the  story  ol  Cornish  country   and 


gardens  and  the  Cornish  seasons  and 
also  of  a  book.  Robert  Bonnefoys 
//  mn  "f  the  Virgin.  One  ol  the 
heroines  i-  a  grandmother,  old  Mrs. 
Quin.  dead  the  day  the  novel  begins 
but  young  all  through  ii.  and  the 
other  is  her  granddaughter,  Tracy. 
\s  .ill  who  read  Take  Th<r,  Tenses 
will  remember.  Miss  Godden  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  flow  of  time— pasl  into 
present,  present  back  to  past,  past 
into  future,  and  here  sin  goes  hick 
to  the  method  of  that  book,  writing 
always  in  the  present  tense  whether 
of  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century, 
going  from  one  to  another,  one  char- 
acter to  another,  sometimes  in  mid- 
paragraph  or  even  mid-sentence.  Yet 
the  reader  is  never  confused  and  tin- 
stories  are  vivid  and  romantic  and 
absorbing  and  come  well-rounded 
and  perfect  into  the  present.  It  is 
as  much  by  hci  method  of  telling  as 
by  what  she  tells  that  she  documents 
her  belief  in  a  sense  ol  place  and 
home.  Most  satisfyingly  she  proves 
her  quotation  from  Chaucer  that  life 
is    a    "thinne    subtil    knittinee    of 


thinges." 


Viking,  $4.50 


These   Unluckv   Deeds,   by    Richard 
Martin  Stern. 

Below  I  mention  a  book  called 
The  Split-Level  Trap  by  a  Dr.  and 
Mis.  Gordon.  The  Gordons'  thesis 
that  the  suburban  pattern  is  more 
and  more  the  American  pattern  is 
upheld  in  this  "novel  of  crime  and 
suspense."  Here  is  the  Gordons'  ter- 
ritory a  little  further  out  of  New 
York  in  a  county  up  the  Hudson. 
This  is  cvurhia.  a  little  richer,  much 
more  professional-arty,  and  since  it 
is  a  novel  the  case  histories  are  fic- 
tionalized but  the  patterns  are  simi- 
lar indeed.  The  cause  of  the  murder? 
A  beautiful,  blight,  headstrong 
woman.  The  rest  you  must  unravel 
for  yourself  from  this  story  that 
reads  as  hi  iskh  as  the  morning  news. 
Scribner,  S:5.")0 

Through  Fields  of  Clover,  b\    Peter 
De  Vries. 

This    book    in    a    gaily    irreverent] 

way  cuts  across  the  world  of  Rumer 
Godden's  novel  and  that  ol  suburbia. 
It  is  certainly  not  English,  but  Mi. 
He  Vries,  too.  uses  a  family  occasion 
a  fortieth  wedding  anniversary  in- 
stead  ol  a  funeral— to  assemble  the 
various  generations   and   play    them 
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The  iiciv  Don  novel  by 


Russia's  greatest  living  \\  riter 

again  presents 

his  beloved  Cossacks 

in  a  powerful  drama 

of  a  people 

torn  from  their  ancient  ways 

and  forced  into  the  new. 

HARVEST 
ON  THE  DON 

Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  H,  C.  Stkm  \s 

ff.oo  at  better 
bookstores  everywhere 

Publisher 


Karl  Jaspers 

The  Future 
of  Mankind 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau  has  said  of  this 
book:  "This  is  indeed  a  work  of  major 
importance.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  systematic  attempt  to  integrate  the 
fact  of  atomic  power  into  a  philosophic 
system,  providing  an  over-all  view  of  the 
human  condition,  and  to  draw  radical 
philosophic,  moral  and  political  conclu- 
sions from  that  fact.  This  is  indeed  a 
formidable  undertaking,  and  the  achieve- 
ment is  most  impressive."  $5.95 
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.mil  their  sot  i.d  molts  against  ea<  li 
other.  Ami  though  the  party  takes 
place  in  .1  New  England  "home- 
stead," .1  greai  man)  oi  the  par- 
ticipants in  their  local  habitats 
are  suburbanites  the  Chicago  lake 
shore,  I  [ollywood— who  knows  where. 
Talk  ol  sex,  marriage,  divorce,  homo 
sexuality,  summer  theatre,  books,  ;ill 
the  newesi  sophisticated  chattel  gets 
mosi  beautifully  bounced  against 
the  imperturbable  backboard  of  a 
modern  Mis.  Malaprop's  mind,  thai 
of  the  grandmother,  the  fortieth-an- 
niversary wife.  Nevei  mind  the 
planning  or  the  plot,  the  talk  is 
everything.  Utterly  uninhibited  and 
zany  in  its  good-natured  satire  of  a 
dozen  different  worlds,  it  makes  a 
most  wonderful  world  ol  its  own  and 
shortly,  one  would  guess,  will  also 
make  a  wonderfully  happy  evening 
in  the  theatre. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.95 

NON-FICTION 

The  Split-Level  Trap,  by  Richard  E. 
Gordon,  M .D.,  Kathcrine  K.  Gordon, 
and  Max  Gunther. 

Dr.  Gordon,  an  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  psychiatrist,  and  his  social- 
psychologist  wife  have  long  been 
impressed  with  the  tensions  of  sub- 
urban life.  In  1955-57  working  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  teacher  at 
Columbia  and  with  hospitals  and 
communities  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  they  made  a  scientific  study 
comparing  hospital  figures  (on  dis- 
eases of  anxiety)  in  their  own 
modern,  growing  suburban  com- 
munity of  Bergen  County,  with  those 
in  the  more  stable,  quiet,  old-time 
Cattaraugus  County  in  New  York. 
The  results  are  impressive.  Their 
findings  as  written  by  Mr.  Gunther 
are  readably  reported  here  with 
specific  case  histories  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  bedevil  such  com- 
munities and  their  inhabitants- 
young  wives  ("Four  Walls  and  a 
Baby"),  young  husbands  (job  ten- 
sions, threat  of  heart  trouble),  sex, 
marriage,  divorce,  children  and 
adolescents,  the  lonely  single  peo- 
ple, "middle-aged  and  older,"  the 
"creeping  decadence"  of  unsatisfying 
wealth.  Each  of  these  problems  is 
discussed  in  the  first  section  of  the 
book,  illustrated  with  dramatic  case 
histories.  The  second  part  deals 
(again    with    the    specific    cases)    in 
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The  Autobiography  of 

GENERAL  CARLOS  P. 

ROMULO 

The  many-faceted  life  of  the 
"small  man  from  a  small  coun- 
try" who  has  been  teacher, 
soldier,  journalist,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner,  and  diplomat— 
whose  faith  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  took  him  from  a 
hill  village  in  the  Philippines 
to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Nations  Assembly. 

Illustrated.     $5.00 

The  biograpJiy  of  a 
Colorful  Revolutionary  hero 

Daniel 
Morgan 

Ranger  of 
the  Revolution 

By  NORTFI  CALLAHAN 

The  spirited  story  of  the  pug- 
nacious, controversial  general 
who  commanded  a  ranger 
.  battalion  under  George  Wash- 
ington during  the  American 
Revolution  and  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  the  most  expert 
commander  of  light  infantry 
troops  of  his  time.  $5.00 

Ten  stories  by  "a  writer 
of  impeccable  artistry . .  ."* 

Among 

the 
Dangs 

*'  By  GEORGE  P.  ELLIOTT 

"An  exceptionally  interesting 
first  book  of  short  stories." 
—Charles  Poore,  N.Y.  Times. 
"Elliott  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  each  matter,  in, 
language  as  clear  and  uncom- 
promising as  Iris  own  insight." 
—Time  Magazine.  $3.95 

*N.Y.  Times  Book  Review 

At  all  bookstores 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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EDUCATION  AND 
THE  HUMAN  QUEST 

By  Herbert  A.  Thelen.  An 
exciting  leap  forward  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice,  this 
is  a  carefully  developed  and 
tested  argument  for  utilizing 
knowledge  provided  by  the  so- 
cial sciences  to  make  our 
schools  truly  educative!  $4.75 

THE  STORY  OF 
PITNEY-BOWES 

By  William  Cahn.  An  un- 
usual story  of  an  unusual 
company.  "Here  is  a  model  for 
a  civilized  industry  within  a 
civilized,  open  society." 
—  Stuart  Chase.  12  pages  of 
photos.  $4.50 

THE  NEW  SCIENCE 
OF  MANAGEMENT 
DECISION 

By  Herbert  A.  Simon.  Fore- 
word by  Dean  Thomas  L. 
Norton,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. A  remarkably  clear 
analysis  of  the  revolution  now 
being  shaped  by  new  instru- 
ments of  management.    $2.50 

THE  ART 

OF  PICTORIAL 

COMPOSITION 

By  Louis  Wolchonok.  Step- 
by-step  guidance  in  the 
essentials  of  composition.  "Im- 
pressive .  .  .  soundly  rooted  in 
the  traditional  fundamentals 
but  richly  inventive."— Rich- 
ard Guggenheimer.  S'i  x  11"; 
over  70  full  pages  of  line  cuts 
and  hundreds  of  half-tones. 

$7.50 
At  all  bookstores 


HARPER 
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"Nine  Techniques  of  Emotional  Ad- 
justment," and  the  third  with  "New 
Rules  for  a  New  Life."  Scientifically 
and  medically  it  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect and  useful,  but  on  a  more  pro- 
found and  subtle  level  it  often  seems 
oversimplified  if  not  banal:  "Sports 
and  hobbies  are  training  grounds  for 
adult  life.  Through  them  a  bo)  or 
girl  learns  patience  and  persever- 
ance, the  willingness  to  keep  practic- 
ing even  though  it  isn't  fun."  Teh. 
The  Gordons  feel  this  specialized 
study  is  important  because,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  life  in  suburbia 
(they  call  it  Disturbia)  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  dominant  pat- 
tern of  life  in  America. 

Bernard  Geis,  $4.95 

FORECAST 

Big  Names,  New  Novels 

This  year  will  see  the  publication 
of  a  batch  of  novels  which  arc  sure 
)f  an  audience  the  minute  the) 
reach  the  stands.  Their  authors  al- 
ready have  dedicated  followers.  In 
April,  for  instance,  Viking  will  pub- 
lish Louis  Kronenbergcr's  A  Month 
of  Sundays  and  the  jacket  sa\s  that 
"it  James  Thurber  had  rewritten 
Edith  Wharton  the  result  might  re- 
semble this  very  funny  book."  In 
April,  too,  Crown  lists  April  Morn- 
ing, a  novel  of  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  b\  Howard 
Fast:  and  the  author  ol  The  Travels 
of  Jamie  MePheeters  (Pulitzer  Prize, 
1958),  Robert  Lewis  Taylor,  has  a 
new  novel,  A  Journey  to  Matecumbe, 
coming  from  McGraw-Hill.  In  the 
same  month  Little.  Brown  an- 
nounces the  publication  ol  The 
I  dge  of  Sadness  by  Edwin  O'Connor, 
author  of  The  Last  Hurrah;  and 
Taplinger  will  bring  out  a  new  book 
in  the  Catfish  Bend  series,  The  Out 
Hoots  Twice  at  Catfish  Bend,  by  Ben 
Lucien  Burman.  Mr.  Burman's  The 
Street  of  the  Laughing  Camel,  pub- 
lished last  year,  is  now  being  made 
into  a  Broadway  musical  b\  David 
Merrick. 

Later  in  the  year,  from  Random 
House,  will  come  Aubrex  Mencn's 
The  Wisdom  Tooth:  from  Houyh- 
tbn  Mifflin,  Anya  Seton's  Devil 
Water,  a  novel  about  the  Jacobite 
rebellions  ol  1715  and  1715,  set  in 
England  and  Virginia;  from  World, 
Spirit  Lake.  b\  Mackinlax  Kantor, 
author  of  Andersonville;  and  from 


Viking,  John  Steinbeck's  The  Win- 
ter of  Our  Discontent.  These  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Aubrey 
Menen,  will  not  be  out  until  fall 
when  they  will  be  joined  on  the 
shelves  b\  a  first  novel  which  we  ven- 
ture to  sa\  will  give  them  still  com- 
petition. It  is  called  The  Foxglove 
Saga  and  it  is  written  In  Auberon 
Waugh,  twenty-one-year-old  son  ol 
Evelyn  Waugh.  In  England  it  has 
been  praised  by  such  people  as  John 
Betjeman,  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  ami 
Stephen  Spender,  and  Graham 
Greene  wrote  the  young  author:  "It 
is  superb,  your  book,  in  its  fun  and 
deceptive  ease.  You  are  going  to 
suffer  a  lot  of  irritation  when  re- 
viewers compare  you  to  Evelyn,  but 
The  Foxglove  Saga  has  onh  one 
parent  and  stands  magnificently 
alone." 


Book  Club  Choices 

The  March  Books  of  the  Month 
are  both  reviewed  above,  A  Burnt- 
Out  Case,  by  Graham  Greene,  and 
China  Court,  by  Rumei  Godden. 
For  April  the  judges  have  chosen 
Irving  Stone's  The  Agony  and  the 
Ecstasy  (Doubleday),  a  novel  about 
Michelangelo;  and  for  May  there  is 
a  double  selection,  Citizen  of  Neu< 
Salem,  "an  affectionate  little  biogra- 
phy" of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Paul 
Horgan,  author  of  the  Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning  Great  River  (Farrar, 
Straus,  and  Cudahy),  and  Sir  Charles 
Snow's  Science  and  Government 
(Harvard   University  Press). 


More  Garden  Books 

Doubleda\  announces  three  more 
garden  books  for  spring:  In  March 
a  new  edition  of  The  Complete 
Book  of  Garden  Magic,  by  Roy  E. 
Biles,  and  Greenhouse  Gardening  as 
a  Hobby,  by  James  Underwood 
Crockett;  and  for  April  a  splendid 
stimulant  for  jaded  winter  appetites, 
A  Fresh  Herb  Platter,  by  Dorothy 
Childs  Hogner,  which  in  addition  to 
recipes  for  "vegetables  and  herbs, 
herb  vinegars,  salad  dressings, 
pickles,  and  soups"  contains  three 
"decorative  garden  plans:  a  vege- 
table and  herb  garden,  a  garden 
salad  bowl,  and  a  supplementary 
garden  for  the  salad  fancier  who 
wishes  to  raise  all  herbs  used  in  the 
recipes  here." 
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CO  I.OI!   \T  I    It   V      SOP  HA  N  O 


/    new    voter      the    most    e\<itiiiL:   in 

generation  revives  a  great  tra- 
in .  .  .  and  sings  some  <>l  flic 
i.  difficult  music  in  ad  opera. 

A  one-woman  revival  of  the  .in 
±\.  of  the  coloratura  soprano  can  be 
heard  in  foan  Sutherland's  new  two- 
dis<  album  named  The  Ail  <>\  the 
Prima  Donna  (London  A4241;  os  \ 
1  —  1  1 1.  !  Ik-  title  is  .1  gimmick  title, 
in  w  hie  It  tin-  idea  is  to  hi  ing  together 
musi(  associated  with  many  prima 
donnas  ol  the  past  and  then  have 
Suthei  land  sing  it.  1  lad  the  Austral- 
ian-born soprano  failed  in  the  test, 
one  would  dismiss  the  album  as 
merely  anothei  instance  of  an  over- 
heated public  it\  brain  i  oupled  to  an 
underheated  voice.  Hut  Sutherland 
docs  not  fail.  She  comes  oil  trium- 
phantly. II  she  sounds  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  as  she  does  here— she 
is  io  make  her  debut  there  as  Lucia 
next  season— we  in  New  York  shall 
once  again,  after  mam  years,  have  a 
coloratura  soprano  in  the  great 
tradition. 

W'ha!  is  this  great  tradition  that 
rybod)  prates  about?  Well,  here 
is  .i  stor)  that  might  illustrate  it. 
I  In  fabulous  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  no 
longer  before  the  public,  was  invited 
to  the  Metropolitan  an  evening 
shortl)  before  her  death.  Friends  of 
litis  wanted  Tetrazzini  to  hear  the 
work  of  a  new  and  highly-touted 
coloratura  soprano.  Tetrazzini,  ma- 
jestic in  her  box,  listened  and  said 
not  a  word.  Alter  the  performance 
somebody  got  up  enough  nerve  to 
ask  her  what  she  thought. 

"A  ver\  pretty  voice,"  said  Tetraz- 
zini. "A  very  pretty  voice  indeed. 
But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  My 
high  E  had  strength."  (The  great 
lack  did  not  use  the  word  "strength," 
but  this  is  a  family  publication.) 

Asterisk  indicates  stereophonic. 


Madame  was  right.  During  the 
last  generation  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed io  high-pitched  squeakings 
and  squealings  thai  are  passed  oil  as 
coloratura  singing.  Indeed,  the  very 
wind.  'ccdonUina/^Jajt^ibeen  misap- 
plied. Tlrtre  are'  coloratura  basses 
and  tenors  as  well  as  ( oloiat  ma  so- 
pranos. Colo  rat  ura  isji  noun  that 
refers  to  virtuoso  vocal  passage  work. 
Main  people  think  that  coloratura 
refers  only  to  florid  soprano  writing. 
In  recent  years  the  art  of  coloratura 
singing  has  all  but  died.  Those  lew- 
sopranos  who  have  voices  capable  of 
going  high  above  the  staff  also  pro- 
duce tiny,  colorless  sounds.  Tenors 
and  low-voiced  male  singers  do  not, 
these  days,  show  any  aptitude  lor 
coloratura;  they  avoid  it  like  the 
plague. 

II  there  was  one  thing  that  color- 
atura sopranos  had,  in  bygone  days, 
it  was  a  good-sized  voice.  Up  to  the 
emergence  of  Joan  Sutherland,  the 
only  soprano  before  the  public  who 
took  on  every  category  of  coloratura 
role  was  Maria  Callas,  who  had  the 
style  and  the  intelligence  but  not 
the  voice.  It  is  no  secret  that  her 
voice  goes  to  pieces  in  fortissimo 
notes  above  the  staff;  even  her  best 
friends  will  admit  it.  But  Suther- 
land apparently  has  a  voice  that  is 
as  big  as  Callas'  and  in  addition  has 
the  flexibility  that  Callas'  hasn't.  In 
that  respect,  Sutherland  is,  or  would 
appear  to  be,  unique  among  so- 
pranos today. 

Startling  Technique 

It  is  the;  size  of  the  voice  that  dis- 
tinguishes Sutherland.  That,  and  an 
accurate  technique.  Indeed,  a  bra- 
vura technique.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  pieces  like  "Caro 
nome"  sung  in  a  tiny,  piping  voice, 
that  hearing  it  in  a  full-voiced  man- 
ner comes  as  a  shock.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  Sutherland  has  a  voice 
as  big  as  that  of  Milanov,  or  of 
Tebakh  when  that  worthy  lets  loose. 
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THE  20th  EARNS 

FROM  THE  1st! 


Earn  this  high  rate  of  dividend  and 
get  one  of  these  valuable  free  gifts 
. . .from  this  modern  53  year  old 
Association.  Save  by  Mail . . .  and 
we  will  handle  all  details  for  you. 
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FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Hear  "one  of  the  supreme  vocal  artists  of  the  century"  (High  Fidelity) 
in  the  STEREO  PREMIERE  of 


Wagner   The  Flying 
Dutchman 

Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau 

'  *  I  _  Gottlob  Frick 

Marianne  Schcch 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

of  German  State 

Opera  Berlin 

conducted  by 

Franz  Konwitschny 


When  Angel's  recording  appeared  a  jew  months  ago  in  Great  Britain,  they  said: 

Of  Fischer-Dieskau  "Tremendous  performance  by  Fischer-Dieskau  as  the 
Dutchman... Sheer  magnificence  of  singing,  which... I  cannot  imagine  being 
equalled."  (Records  and  Recording) 

Of  the  Cast    "Cast  is  really  very  strong  indeed.  Frick  is  magnificent..." 

(Music  and  Musicians) 
"Miss  Schech  catches  fire  and  integrity  from  her  predestined  man..." 

(Gramophone) 
Of  Conductor  and  Orchestra  "Orchestra  plays  superbly .  ..thrilling  reading 
by  Konwitschny ..  .rich  sonority  of  Berlin  brass  gives  varied  range  of  tone 
colour."  (Records  and  Recording) 

Of  the  Recording  A  "striking  example  of  stereo  opera."  (Records  and  Recording) 
"Wonderful  suggestion  of  space  and  distance."  (Gramophone) 

3  records,  with  German-English  libretto  and 
fascinating  notes  on  the  opera.    Angel  (S)  3616  C/L 


KLEMPERER 

Hear  "the  supreme  Beethoven  conductor  of  the  day" 
(Gramophone)  recreate  in  Angel  Stereo  one  of  the  most 
monumental  performances  of  the  "Eroica"  ever  recorded! 
Now  seven  of  the  nine  Beethoven  symphonies  by  Klemperer 
and  the  Philharmonia  are  available  on  Angel  Stereo — more 
to  come  soon!  Angel  (S)  35853 


OTTO 
KLEMPERER 
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SIR  MALCOLM  SARGENT 

Can  you  remember  all  the  words  to  that  famous  song,  "I 
am  the  very  model  of  a  modern  Major-General"?  Let 
Veteran  Savoyard  George  Baker  (as  the  M.G.  himself) 
perk  up  your  memory  and  your  spirits  in  Angel's  latest 
addition  to  its  Treasury  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  Stereo. 
The  tender-hearted  Pirates  of  Penzance  and  cops  and  girls 
are  conducted  by  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent,  with  nine  of  Eng- 
land's "top-ranking  voices"  (Hi-Fi  Stereo  Review)  starring 
in  the  cast.  2  records,  with  libretto.      Angel  (S)  3609  B/L 


VON  KARAJAN 

"The  foremost  symphonic  and  operatic  conductor  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and,  just  possibly,  in  the  l  orld"  (New  Yorker)  stirs  up  a  stereo  storm  to  beat 
all  in  the  William  Tel!  Overture!  Plus  Rossini's  sparkling  Famous  Five:  Overtures 
from  Italian  Girl  in  Algiers,  Semiramide,  Barber  of  Seville,  Silken  Ladder, 
Thieving  Magpie.  With  the  Philharmonia.  Angel  (S)  35890 

BEECHAM 

Love  in  Bath  (an  English  spa,  not  a  tub)  is  the  pure  spirit  of  Handel,  with  the 
inimitable  stamp  of  Beecham.  "The  world's  wittiest  musical  peer"  (High  Fidelity) 
has  arranged  2o  arias,  dances,  and  choruses  from  Handel  into  a  delightful  ballet. 
Beecham  wrote  the  scenario,  Gainsborough  painted  the  lovely  Elizabeth  Lindley 
portrait  which  graces  the  cover.  The  Royal  Philharmonic  plays  to  match. 
^Capitol  recoros,  inc.  Angel  (S)  35504 
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She  hasn't.    Rut   it   is   a    big,   hand 
somely    colored    voice    nevertheless. 

And  it  is  certainly  the  most  exciting 
voice  to  have  come  along  this  gen- 
eration. 

In    her   new   recording   she    sings 

some  of  the  most  difficult  soprano 
music  in  the  repertoire,  and  she  sings 
it  beautifully.  She  can  turn  from 
the  bigness  of  Bellini's  "Casta  dwa," 
with  its  long  lines  and  passionate 
outcries,  to  the  bright  classicism  of 
a  Handel  aria  and  the  extroverted 
chirpings  ol  the  "Bell  Song"  from 
"LakmeV  Her  range  goes  to  a  full- 
voiced  high  E.  Which  means  that 
she  probably  has  one  or  two  good 
notes  above  that,  but  she  doesn't 
trot  them  out  on  this  occasion.  Her 
technique  is  startling  in  its  clarity. 
Scales,  leaps,  arpeggios,  staccatos- 
there  is  nothing  that  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  do.  She  even  has 
a    trill,   a  real,   articulated   trill. 

Her  singing,  though,  is  not  only 
ol  a  bravura  nature.  She  has  taste 
and  musicianship,  knows  how  to 
shape  a  phrase,  and  can  change  the 
coloration  ol  her  voice  in  line  with 
the  emotional  demands  of  the  music. 
In  "Qui  la  voce"  from  Bellini's  "I 
Puritani"  she  is  in  no  rush  to  make 
an  impression,  starting  quietly;  and 
in  the  "Willow  Song"  from  Verdi's 
"Otello"  she  never  makes  an  ugh 
sound.  Even  in  "Casta  diva"  the 
long-breathed  legato  phrases  are  ex- 
actly tapered  off.  Sutherland  can  not 
only  raise  the  hair  off  your  head 
with  a  dazzling  bit  of  pyrotechnics; 
she  can  also  move  you.  If  she  keeps 
developing  along  these  lines— vir- 
tuosity-<  um-musicianship— and  does 
not  let  success  go  to  her  head,  or 
take  the  eas)  way  out,  she  will  be 
the  most  brilliant  singer  of  her  time. 
\s  it  is.  hers  is  probabl)  the  greatest 
vocal  mechanism  of  the  present  day. 

Introspective  at  Her  Best 

One  of  her  close  rivals  is  Victoria 
de  los  Angeles.  The  Spanish  soprano 
does  not  have  Sutherland's  ease  and 
control  high  above  the  staff,  but  in 
sheer  sweet,  sensuous  sound  she  is 
in  a  class  by  herself.  She  has  re- 
cently made  a  recording  of  Verdi's 
La  Traviata,  with  Carlo  del  Monte 
(Alfredo)  and  Mario  Sereni  (Ger- 
mont)  as  the  two  other  leading  sing- 
ers, and  with  the  Rome  Opera  House 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  conducted  by 
Tullio  Serafin   (Capitol   GCR   7221, 


All  new  tuner  and  new  Service-Saver  Chassis  deliver 
TV's  most  perfect  picture,  most  dependable  performance ! 


For  TV's  finest  picture — new  Gold 
Video  Guard  Tuner!  Locks  in  a  stronger, 
purer  picture  than  you  ever  got  before — 
locks  out  picture  drift  and  interference. 
New  contact  points  of  16-carat  gold  as- 
sure maximum  performance  for  the  life- 
time of  the  set!  You  get  sharper,  clearer 
TV  pictures— even  in  far-out  fringe 
areas.  And  you  get  them  without  re- 
tuning  every  time  you  change  stations. 
Simply  tune  each  channel  once,  and  your 


1961  Zenith  TV  stays  picture  perfect— 
every  channel,  every  time! 
The  Service-Saver — great  new  hand- 
crafted chassis!  No  printed  circuits, 
no  production  shortcuts  in  Zenith's  new 
Service-Saver  chassis!  It  is  completely 
wired  and  soldered  by  hand  for  greater 
reliability — saves  you  troubleand  money. 
This  costlier  hand-crafted  construction 
means  better  performance  and  fewer 
service  headaches. 


TV  you  tune  from  across 
the  room !  Exclusive  Zenith 
Space  Command®  remote 
control  TV  tuning  lets  you 
change  channels,  adjust  volume,  turn 
TV  on  and  off.  Above,  the  Zenith  Med- 
ford,  model  G3375L  with  FM/AM  radio. 
Italian  Provincial  styling  in  Tuscany 
color  genuine  walnut  veneers  and  solids, 
$575.00*.  Zenith  handcrafted  quality 
TV  starts  as  low  as  $189.95*. 


-= p>?    ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION, 

4£££nf     «*    CHICAGO   39,   ILLINOIS.     IN 
H    CANADA:  ZENITH  RADIO  COR- 


PORATION OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
The  Royalty  of  television,  stereophonic  high  fidelity 
instruments,  phonographs,  radios  and  hearing  aids. 
42  years  of  leadership  in  radionics  exclusively. 
\fai  'ifacturer's  suggested  retail  price.  SlighU.1t 
'.'*.  Southwest  and  West  Coast.  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


ZENITH 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 
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EUROPE 

something  to  talk  about  for  many  years  to  come! 


Especially  true  if  you  make  the  trip  on  a  greek  line 
ship,  choice  of  discerning  travelers  for  superb  cuisine, 
deft  service,  expert  seamanship  and  gracious  hospitality. 

MEDITERRANEAN— Magnificent  23,000-ton  "olympia" 
fastest  in  regular  service  to  Greece  from  New  York  and 
Boston  via  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus  and  Israel. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC— Popular  20,260-ton  "arkadia" 
fastest  in  regular  service  to  Germany  from  Canada,  via 
Ireland,  France,  England  and  Holland. 


See  your 

TRAVEL  AGENT 


GREEK  LlNE^i3 


NEW  YORK     •     ATLANTA     •     BOSTON     •     CLEVELAND     •     CHICAGO     •     DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES     •     SAN  FRANCISCO     •     MONTREAL     •     TORONTO     •     VANCOUVER 
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lAKE  the  guesswork  out  of  travel  and  still 
have  the  fun  of  discovering  new  places  to 
dine,  stay  and  vacation.  Duncan  Hines  Travel 
Books,  America's  favorite  travel  guides  for 
more  than  25  years,  contain  just  the  infor- 
mation you  need  to  make  your  trip  a  happy 
one. 

Whether  you  plan  your  stops  in  advance  or 
simply  "go  as  the  spirii  moves  you,"  Duncan 
Hines  books  will  make  your  every  stop  an  ad- 
venture. Every  place  that  is  listed  (at  no 
charge)  has  been  thoroughly  inspected  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  best  in  food,  lodging  and  re- 
sort facilities. 


ADVENTURES  IN  GOOD  EATING,  LODG- 


ING FOR  A  NIGHT, 
VACATION  GUIDE  and 
ADVENTURES  IN 
GOOD  COOKING  and 
the  ART  OF  CARVING 
IN  THE  HOME.  Each 
$1.50  at  bookstores, 
newsstands 


DUNCAN  HINES  INSTITUTE 
408  E.  Stat*  St. 
Ithaca.  New  York 


rewa  rdi  ng 
summer  under'' 
the  California  si 
Study  for  credit  with' 
a  renowned  faculty.  S  ^^^^A  lating 

courses  in  all  fields.  6  and  8  rweek  sessions. 
Four  campuses:  Berkeley,  Davis,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara.  Each  area  has  unique  scenic 
and  cultural  attractions.  Yet  all  are  within  easy 
distance  of  ocean  and  mountains.  Write  today 
for  complete  details.  Specify  the  campus  in 
which  you  are  most  interested.  Address:  DeskB, 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Summer  Sessions, 
2441  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley  4,  California. 
UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 
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3  discs;  »SGCR  7221;  the  albums 
also  contain,  as  a  bonus,  an  addi- 
tional disc  of  "Traviata*'  rehearsal 
excerpts  featuring  Serafin  and  his 
orchestra  . 

Exquisite  a  singer  as  she  is,  de  los 
Angeles  has  never  been  entirely  con- 
vincing in  opera.  She  lacks  the  ex- 
troverted flair  and  temperament.  In 
the  last  act,  where  the  music  is  in- 
trospective, she  is  at  her  best.  In  the 
first  act,  she  sings  "Sempre  libera" 
almost  as  a  vocalise  (exercise  sung  on 
a  vowel).  It  so  happens  that  Suthei 
land,  in  her  album,  has  also  recorded 
"Sempre  libera."  and  a  comparison 
is  instructive.  Where  de  los  Angeles 
loses  quality  above  a  B  flat,  and 
where  she  (one  feels  only  too  vividh  ) 
is  fighting  the  notes,  Sutherland  is 
assured.  She  rips  through  the  music 
giving  the  listener  the  feeling  that 
she  has  plenty  in  reserve,  whereas 
de  los  Angeles  gives  the  feeling  she 
is  operating  all-out.  Sutherland  also 
has  room  for  plenty  of  nuance.  Her 
phrasing  is  more  flexible  and  more 
sensitive,  hence  more  expressive. 

The  two  other  leading  singers  in 
the  "Traviata"  album  are  competent, 
though  seldom  exciting.  The  same 
applies  to  Serafin,  the  conductor.  At 
nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age,  Serafin 
is  not  going  to  convey  the  fervor  of 
a  young  man.  His  tempos  these  days 
are  generally  slow,  not  to  say  lugu- 
brious. Very  likely  he  knows  more 
about  the  Italian  opera  tradition 
than  anybody  around;  but  knowing 
and  doing  are  two  different  things. 

The  ''Barber"  Before  Rossini 

One  other  operatic  album  deserves 
mention,  though  it  left  me  with  . 
mixed  feelings.  That  is  Giovanni 
Paisiello's  The  Barber  of  Seville: 
with  a  cast  including  Gabriella 
Sciutti,  Nicola  Monti,  Rolando  Pane- 
rai.  Renato  Gapecchi,  and  Mario 
Petri.  Renato  Fasano  leads  the  Vir- 
tuosi di  Roma  (Mercury  2-110,  2  discs; 
*2-9010).  This  is,  more  or  less,  the 
libretto  that  Rossini  used  for  his 
more  famous  opera,  first  performed 
in  1816.  But  Paisiello's,  first  per- 
formed in  1782,  was  the  original,  and 
it  also  was  the  most  popular  opera 
ol  its  day.  It  has  been  out  of  the 
repertoire  for  many  years. 

When  Mercury  released  this  al- 
bum, a  few  months  ago,  there  were 
delighted  screams  of  praise  from  mu- 
sicians  and   opera-lovers,    who  cited 


Music  lover's  record 
selection  booklet .  .  . 
tells  how  to  preserve 
record  fidelity,  explains 

■reo. 
Send  Z5t  to: 
Shure  Brothers,  Inc. 

;.:  Hai  i 

Evan 

Dept.  PPP 


A  SPECIALLY  COMMISSIONED 
LIMITED  EDITION 
RECORDING... 

"The  Orchestra... 
The  Instrumerr 
No.  LS661 


Without  a  doubt,  the  most 
ambitious,  musically  sound, 
entertaining  and  informative 
privately  commissioned  stereo 
recording  to  date.  Superbly 
original  in  concept,  extraor- 
dinary in  scope,  it  shows  how 
each  instrument  (and  instru- 
mental choir)  emanates  from 
the  orchestra  in  the  correct 
spatial  relation  to  all  other  in- 
struments. Super-vised  by  Dr. 
Kurt  List,  winner  of  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque,  renowned  com- 
poser, critic  and  Musical  Director 
of  Westminster;  recorded  by  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra  in  the 
acoustically  brilliant  Mozartsaal  con- 
cert hall;  Franz  Bauer-Theussl  conducts, 
with  first  desk  soloists.  Program  material 
a  cohesive  musical  entity  with  works  of 
Cimarosa,   Debussy.    Dittersdorf,    Handel, 
Haydn.  Lalo,  Mozart,  Rachmaninoff,  Respighi, 
Rimski-Korsakov,   Tchaikovsky,   Wagner,  and 
Weber  represented.  No  one  can  buy  this  record — 
and  there  is  no  record  like  it. 


A  GIFT  TO  YOU... 

when  you  buy  any  of  the  following 
Shure  Stereo  products: 

You  will  receive  the  Westminster,  Shure  recording 
at  no  charge  with  the  purchase  of  a  Shure  Profes- 
sional Cartridge  (Model  M5D  $45.00;  Model 
M3 D  u  ith  N2 1 D  stylus  - "  _  Custom  Cartridge 
del  M7E  •:-  Model  M7D  with  N21D 
stvl.  -    :dio  Integrated  Tone  Arm  and 

Cartridge  (Model  -  50)  or  Profes- 

sional Tone  Arm  (Model  :     Model 

$31.95).  All  prices  audiophile  net. 

Offer   limited.   Send   "Customer   Comment   Cj 
(enclosed  with  product1  and  sales  slip  to  Shure 
your  local  high  fidelity  dealer.  (Listed  in  Yellow  F  - 
under   "High  Fidelity,'"    "Music  systems — 
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Inventiveness: 

indispensable  ingredient  of 
Space  Technology  Leadership 


In  the  achievement  of  Space  Technology 
Leadership,  on-the-shelf  hardware  and 
the  existing  state-of-the-art  are  not  always 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  advanced 
missile  and  space  systems.  In  such  chal- 
lenging situations  Space  Technology 
Laboratories  responds  with  the  full 
breadth  of  its  resources. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  time  com- 
pression, STL  inventiveness  produced  de- 
vices answering  urgent  requirements  of 
advanced  space  programs  conducted  for 
the  Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Division, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  Among  these:  Telebit,  first  digital 
computer  to  enter  space;  the  first  multi- 
million-mile  space  communications  sys- 
tem of  Pioneer  V;  a  continuous-wave 
radio  guidance  system  and  light-weight 
autopilots  for  Able-series  space  vehicles; 
and  a  low-thrust  multi  start  space  engine 
for  maneuverable  satellites. 

On  this  foundation  of  inventiveness 
STL  continues  to  broaden  in  scope,  trans- 
lating creative  concept  into  accomplish- 
ment for  Space  Technology  Leadership. 

Outstanding  scientists  and  engineers 
seeking  such  an  environment  are  invited 
to  investigate  opportunities  available  at 
STL.  Resumes  and  inquiries  directed  to 
the  attention  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Patter,  Manager 
of  Professional  Placement  and  Develop- 
ment, will  receive  meticulous  attention. 

SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  95005BC 
Los  Angeles  45,  California 

subsidiary  of  Thompson   Roma  Wooldridge,    Inc. 


MUSIC    IN    THE    ROUND 

the  jollity  and  joie  de  vivre  of  the 
music;  who  cited,  too,  devices  that 
Mozart  used  in  his  operas.  All  of 
which  is  true.  But  several  hearings 
of  the  Paisiello  "Barber"  do  not  sus- 
tain its  initial  impact.  One  can  hen 
a  Mozart  opera  again  and  again;  and 
the  Rossini  "Barber"  is  the  opera 
buffa  par  excellence,  the  granddaddy 
of  them  all.  Music  like  "Le  Xozze 
di  Figaro"  and  "II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia"  never  becomes  tiresome. 
But  after  a  short  while,  Paisiello's 
"Barber"  begins  to  sound  thin. 

Much  of  this  is  because  ot  Pai- 
siello's prevailing  white-ke\  harmo- 
nics. Take  Mozart  again.  Mozart 
follows  classical  key  structure,  but 
analysis  ot  any  of  his  mature  works 
shows  daring  harmonic  adventures. 
He  passes  from  key  to  key  (though 
never  forgetting  home  base),  with 
each  new  harmonic  touch  having  a 
tremendously  expressive  value.  Or 
take  Rossini  again.  His  "Barber" 
ma)  not  be  any  more  adventurous 
harmonically  than  Paisiello's,  but  it 
does  have  a  lusty,  down-to-earth  qual- 
ity, and  its  humor  breathes  Itah  and 
the  Italians.  Paisiello  is  more  polite: 
not  the  melodist  or  harmonist  Mo- 
zart was,  not  the  peasant  Rossini  was. 
His  opera  has  some  nice  things  in  it, 
but  one  can  see  why  it  has  remained 
unplayed  for  generations.  Anyway, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, when  a  once-popular  piece  of 
music  has  been  forgotten,  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  it.  And  the  Pai- 
siello "Barber"  is  definitely  not  the 
hundredth  case. 


JAZZ 


Eric  Larrabee 


notes 


MJQ 


Of  all  the  efforts  to  strike  a  balance 
between  jazz  and  chamber  music, 
the  most  successful  is  without  great 
doubt  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet— com- 
posed of  John  Lewis,  piano:  Milt  Jack- 
son, vibraharp;  Percy  Heath,  bass:  and 
Connie  Kav.  chums— which  now  finds  a 
hearing  not  onlv  in  night  clubs  but  at 
the  New  York  City  Center  or  the 
Mozarteum  in  Salzburg.  Early  in  their 
career  together,  its  members  demon- 
strated a  compatibility  of  trained  intel- 
ligence with  jazz  energy.  Survival  has 
mack-  the  distinctive  achievement  seem 
commonplace,  but  should  not  blind  us 
to  how  remarkable  it  was. 

The  MJQ  flowered  earlv.  and  you  can 
get  much  of  the  best  of  it  on  the  Pres- 
tige sides  with  the  John  Lewis  composi- 
tions—like  "Django"  or  "Yendome"  (on 
7057  and  7059)— which  it  thereafter 
branded  as  its  own.  Familiarity  has 
given  the  Quartet's  work  a  certain 
polish,  and  fame  has  led  them  into 
sterile  if  exotic  by-ways  (like  movie 
scores),  but  their  strength  remains  their 
sense  of  shared  purpose.  No  single 
member    is    expendable. 

Off  and  on.  there  have  been  critics 
who  endorsed  the  view  that  the  heart  of 
the  MJQ— the  man  who  provided  it  with 
"sind"  and  "funk"— was  Milt  Jackson. 
Now  unquestionably  Jackson  is  the  one 
who  most  frequently  lifts  the  melody  off 
its  feet  into  flights  of  traditional  jazz. 
exuberance,  vet  sounds  the  note  of  earth 
and  flesh  against  John  Lewis'  sometime 
detours  into  the  airv  and  atmospheric. 
But  it  is  Lewis  who  makes  Jackson  pos- 
sible, creating  the  context  of  musical 
richness  and  reliability  in  which  Jack- 
son's angular  power  can  register  most 
fully.  Without  him,  as  the  listener  can 
hear  in  the  tracks  on  Prestige  7059 
where  Lewis  is  absent,  the  essential 
MJQ  sound  is  lacking.  The  difference 
is  John  Lewis. 


Modern  Jazz  Quartet.  Savoy  MG  12046. 
Concorde.  Prestige  7003.  Django.  Pres- 
tige 7037.  Modern  Jazz  Quartet/Milt 
Jackson  Quartet.  Prestige  7059.  Fontessa. 

Vtlantic  1231.  The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 
at  Music  Inn,  with  Jimmy  Guiffre.  Vol.  I. 

Vtlantic  1217.  The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet. 

Ulantic  1265.  One  Never  Knows,  origi- 
nal film  score  for  "No  Sun  in  Venice." 
Atlantic  1284.  The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 
at  Music  Inn,  with  Sonny  Rollins. 
Vol.  II.  Atlantic  1299.  Pyramid.  Atlantic 
1  S2">.  At  the  Opera  House.  Verve  MG 
V-8269.  Music  from  "Odds  Against 
Tomorrow."   United  Artists  UAL  4063. 
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»  White  Label 
and  ANCESTOR 

DEWARS 

(SCOTCH  WHISKIES 
! 
jned  are  the  clans  of  Scotland... 
etr  colorful  tartans  worn  in  glory 
through  the  centuries.  Famous,  too, 
is  Dcwar's  White  Label,  forever 
and  alw.us  a  wee  hit  o' Scotland 
in  a  horde.  And  tor  real  special 
occasions,  there's  a  mite  of 
*Dewar's  Ancestor  available  — 
a  rare  Scorch  indeed, 
^n  Dcwar's  distinctive  bottle. 


Traditional  Tartan 
of  Clan  MacLeod 


SET  OF  4  COLOR  PRINTS  OF  CLANS  Wallace.  Bruce,  Maclntyre  and  Hiqhlander.  W  x  12  V,  suitable  for  framing.  Available  only  in  states 
where  legal.  Send  $5  to  Cashier's  Dept..  Schenley  Import  Co..  3o0  Fitth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.  ,c  Both  lib. »  Prool  Blooded  Scotch  Whisky. 


Sailing  to  the  Orient  July  23 


Some  moonlit  evening  you  could  be 
aboard  this  great  President  Liner.  You 
could  glide  past  Diamond  Head  in  the 
soft  Pacific  twilight.  You  could  drop  anchor 
in  Honolulu  —  then  follow  the  sun  to 
Yokohama  and  Manila,  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Kobe. 

And  every  mile  of  the  way,  your  ship 
offers  you  the  last  word  in  seagoing 
luxury.  Things  to  do?  Take  your  pick  of 


deck  tennis,  a  dip  in  the  pool,  the  latest 
movie,  a  fancy  dress  ball,  dancing  by 
moonlight.  Accommodations?  Typical 
First  Class  staterooms  come  with  private 
bath,  telephone,  and  round-the-clock 
room  service.  Fares?  Round  trip  from 
$1417,  one  way  to  Japan  from  $625.  For 
complete  information,  see  your  Travel 
Agent.  Or  write  American  President  Lines, 
Dept.  Y,  San  Francisco  4. 


Other  1961  Cruises  to  the  Orient 

President  Hoover  Kine  16 


President  Cleveland 
President  Hoover  .  . 
President  Cleveland 
President  Wilson   .  . 


June  28 

■  Aug-  2 

Aug.  13 

Sept.  5 


AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES. 


TWICE  MONTHLY  A  GREAT  PRESIDENT  LINER  SAILS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  THE  ORIENT 

CAN    PRESIDENT    LINES'  OFFICES:    SAN    FRANCISCO    •    LOS   ANGELES    •    SEATTLE    •    PORTLAND    •    NEW   YORK    •    BOSTON    •    CHICAGO    •    WASHINGTON,  D.  C.    •    HONOLUL 


4   \96t        April  1961  •  60  cents 


PUBLIC  UBRkRvJFlClffClZtyiS 


Trial  by  Combat  in  American  Courts 

by  David  Dressier 


Adenauer  and  McCloy  by  Dean  Acheson 

The  Good  Slum  Schools  by  Martin  Mayer 

The  Happiest  Creatures  on  Earth? 

by  Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher 

Also:  John  Gunther,  Adam  Yarmolinsky 


the 
calm 

beauty 

Japan 
at  almost  the  speed 
^—  of sound 


You  inhabit  two  different  worlds  at  the  same  time  on  the 

DC-8C  Jet  Couriers  of  Japan  Air  Lines.  On  the  one  hand,  you're 

reclining  at  ease  in  a  sleek  giant  of  a  jet,  flying  high  over  the 

Pacific  at  almost  ten  miles  a  minute  •  Then  there's  your  other 

world,  the  restful,  tranquil  world  of  Japan.  Aboard  your  new 

Jet  Courier  you're  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which  is 

delightfully  Japanese.  There  are  shoji  screens,  tatami  carpets, 

chrysanthemum  designs ...  everywhere  the  taste  and   restraint 


of  Japan.  And  service  in  the  gracious  Japanese  mann 

personal,  pampering,  perfect  «Your  flight  to  the 

Orient  on  the  new  DC-8C  Jet  Couriers  of  Japan 

Air  Lines  is  relaxed  and  serene.  Yet  at  the  same 

time,  you're  cruising  at  an  effortless  six  hundred 

miles  an  hour. ..  flying  amid  the  calm  beauty  of 

Japan  at  almost  the  speed  of  sound  . . .  enjoying  the  best 

of  both  worlds  on  the  beautiful  Jet  Couriers  of  Japan  Air  Lines. 


mann 
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from  the  reaches  of  space 


Unretouched  time  exposure  shows  Echo  I  communications  satellite  (long 
line)  crossing  heavens  right  to  left.  Shorter  lines  are  stars  "in  motion." 


to  the  depths  of  the  sea 


Actual  undersea  photo  of  telephone  cable  off  coast  of  Florida 


use  all  of  the  arts  of  communication  to  serve  you  better 
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■  ob   is  providing  communica- 
ill  kinds,  wherever  needed  — 
the  northern  snows  to  flash 
ossible  enemy  missile  attack, 
^iness,  or  in  your  home, 
can't  fill  your  needs  off  the 
■  we'll  start  fresh  and  create 
i'er  to  your  problem.    We've 
t  hundreds  of  times, 
gan  transatlantic  radio  tele- 
rvice  in  1927. 

eloped  the  world's  first  un- 
•.elephone  cables  to  speed  large 


numbers  of  calls  between  continents. 
We  recently  handled  the  world's  first 
telephone  conversation  via  satellite. 
And  we  have  started  development  of  a 
world-wide  communications  system 
employing  satellites. 

When  industry  and  government 
needed  a  way  of  gathering  huge 
amounts  of  coded  information  from 
distant  points,  we  were  ready  with  our 
vast  telephone  network  and  Data- 
Phone,  which  transmits  at  extremely 
high  speeds. 


And  so  it  goes— Long  Distance  serv- 
ice, Direct  Distance  Dialing,  the  Tran- 
sistor, the  Solar  Battery— a  succession 
of  firsts  in  science  and  communication 
which  goes  back  to  the  invention  of  the 
telephone  itself. 

Universal  communications— the  fin- 
est, most  dependable  anywhere  — are 
what  we  deliver.  Inside,  for  home  or 
office  or  plant.  Outside,  on  land,  or 
under  the  sea,  or  through  the  air,  or 
into  space. 

We  invite  inquiries. 


BELL   TELEPHONE   SYSTEM 
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HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  RECENT  BEST-SELLERS  HAVE  YOU  MISSED-THROUGH  OVERSIGHT  OR  OVERBUSYNESS? 
There  is  a  simple  way  to  break  this  habit:  membership  in  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  YOU  MAY  HAVE 


CAnv  Uhree  of  these  books  for  H  each 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  FROM  THE  CLUB  WITHIN  A  YEAR 
AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES  WHICH  AVERAGE  20%  BELOW  THE  REGULAR  RETAIL 
PRICES  •  IF  YOU  CONTINUE  AFTER  THE  TRIAL  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  BOOK-DIVIDEND 
FREE,  AVERAGING  $7.00  IN   RETAIL   PRICE,   WITH    EVERY   SECOND   BOOK   YOU   BUY 
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431.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  186.  HAWAII  by  JAMBS  A  104.  ADVISE  AND  CON-  435.  TO  KILL  A  MOCKING-  416.   BORN   FREE  by  JOY  454.   JHE   LAST    OF   THE 

OF  THE  THIRD   REICH   •'  i  MICHBNER.     (Retail     price  SENT     by    ALLEN     DRURY  BIRD  by  HARPER  LEB    (Re-  ADAMSON.  Illustrated.  (Re-  JUST  by  ANDRE  SCHWARZ- 

wiLLiAM  L.  SHIRF.R.  (Retail  $6.95)  (Retail  price  $5.75)  tail  price  $3.95)  tail  price  $4.95)  dart.  (Retail  price  $4.95) 
price  $10) 
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449.  WHO  KILLED  SOCI-  436.  DECISION  AT  DELPHI 
ETY?£_>  CLE VEL AND  AMOR Y  by  HELEN  MAC  innes.  (Re- 
Illustrated.   (Retail  puce  tail  price  $4.95) 
$6.50) 
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444.  SHADOWS  ON  THE        409.  THE  AFFAIR  by  C.  P. 

GRASS   by  ISAK   dtnesen       snow.  (Retail  price  $4.50) 
(Retail  price  $3.75) 


198.     THE    LEOPARD     by 

GIUSEPPE     Dl    LAMPKDUSA 
(Retail  price  $4.50) 


420.  THE  POLITICS  OF 
UPHEAVAL  by  ARTHUR  M. 
SCHLESINGER,  JR.  Vol.  Ill  ill 
The  Age  of  Roosevelt  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


The  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial 
membership  is  to  demonstrate  two 
tilings  by  your  own  experience-,  first, 
that  you  can  really  keep  yourself  from 
missing,  through  oversight  or  over- 
busyness,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
read;  second,  the  advantages  of  the 
Club's  Book-Dividend  system,  through 
which  members  regularly  receive  val- 
uable library  volumes— either  without 
charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of  their 
price— simply  by  buying  books  they 
would  buy  anyway.  The  offer  de- 
scribed here  really  represents  "ad- 
vance" Book-Dividends  earned  by  the 
purchase  of  the  three  books  you  en- 
gage to  buy  later  from  the  Club. 


5JC    The  three  books  you  choose 

from  those  pictured  on  this  page  will 
be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you 
will  be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  vol- 
ume (plus  a  small  charge  for  postage 
and  handling). 

5fc  If  you  continue  after  this  trial 
membership,  with  every  second  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  choice  you  buy 
you  will  receive,  without  charge,  a 
valuable  Book-Dividend  averaging 
more  than  $7  in  retail  value.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing 
plan,  $255,000,000  worth  of  books  (re- 
tail value)  has  been  earned  and  re- 
ceived by  members  as  Book-Dividends. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,   Inc.  A34 

345   Hudson  Street,   New  York   14,   N.   Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club*  and  send  the  three  books  whose  numbers  I  have  indi- 
cated in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $3.00  (plus  postage  and  han- 
dling). I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly 
Selections—  or  alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  three  Club  choices  (in  addition  to  those  included  in 
this  introductory  offer).  The  price  will  never  be  more  than 
the  publisher's  price,  and  frequently  less.  After  my  third 
purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend* 
with  every  second  Selection-  or  alternate—  I  buy.  (A  small 
charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 
please  note:  A  Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered 
to  members  at  a  special  combined  price — is  counted  as  a 
single  book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit  and  in  fulfill- 
ing the  membership  obligation  to  buy  three  Club  choices. 

INDICATE     BY     NUMBER     IN     BOXES     BELOW    THE    THREE 
BOOKS    YOU    WANT 


I:,,).. 

MISS  I 

Address. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City. 


.Zone State. 


Selections  and  alternates  for  Canadian  members  are  usually  priced 
Bllghtly  higher,  are  shipped  from  Toronto  duty  free,  and  may  he  paid 
for    in    either    U.S.    or    Canadian    currency. 


"Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


"Fill  9er  up 

— 

J 

In  1961  you  can  yet  u  Plymouth, 

or  Chrysler  thut  runs 


4  hrusl.r  Xvwrport — A  full-size 
Chrysler  in  a  new,  lower  price  range 
with  a  361  cubic  inch  V-8  engine 
that's  'tuned"  to  regular  gas. 


with  regular 


99 


Valiant,  lhnhjv.  Dart.  Lmivvr. 
linv  off  rvaalar  gas 


Used  to  be  you  had  to  pay  fancy  premium  prices 
to  get  premium  performance.  But  not  any  more. 

Standard  on  every  1961  Chrysler  Corporation 
make  of  car  except  the  Imperial  is  an  engine  that 
puts  out  its  best  on  regular  gas.  There's  the  new 
Economy  Slant  Six  that  wrings  20'  ',-  more  go  out 
of  15'  <  less  gas  than  our  previous  sixes;  and  a 
variety  of  V-8's  including  a  big  361  cubic  inch 
power  plant. 

And  these  cars  save  important  pennies  and 
your  nerves  with  other  good  things,  too.  Like 
7-soak  rustproofing  that  protects  looks  and  resale 
value,  the  amazing  Alternator  that  keeps  your 
battery  charging  even  when  the  motor's  idling, 
and  strong,  silent  Unibody  Construction,  to  name 
just  three. 

Someday  other  cars  will  probably  have  their 
versions  of  these  good  things.  But  why  wait?  You 
can  have  them  all,  right  now,  as  standard  equip- 
ment in  the  1961  Chrysler  Corporation  cars.  And 
you  won't  have  to  pay  any  more  for  these  cars 
than  for  similar  models  of  other  makes.  See 
your  dealer.  Let  a  drive  bring  out  the  difference 
great  engineering  makes. 


*V    ''  •""""V™ 


V***' 


Ltinwr — The  finest  in  compact  styling  with  a  compact 
version  of  the  Economy  Slant  Six  Engine  that  gives  20% 
more  go  on  15%  less  gas. 


Chrysler  Corporation 

Serving  America's  new  quest  for  quality 

PLYMOUTH    VALIANT    •     IHHH.I     BART    LANCER    •    *  l/IM  SI  I  It    IMPERIAL 

Plymouth — America's  No.  1  economy  car  in  the  low-priced  field  offers  "regular"  sipping  six  or  V-8  engines. 


Every  country  in  the  world 
seems  to  have  nicknames  for  its 
various  denominations  of  money. 
The  British,  f^r  example,  talk  of 
bob  and  quid,  which  are  both  sin- 
gular and  plural  for  shilling  and 
pound,  respectively. 

In  France,  the  nicknames  are 
inspired  by  the  people  whose  pic- 
tures appear  on  the  various  bank- 
notes. The  five-franc  Victor  Hugo 
note  is  called  a  miserable,  the  50- 
franc  Moliere  note  an  avare,  and 
the  100-franc  Napoleon  note  (sur- 
prise!) a  Napoleon. 

And  of  course  in  this  country 
we  have  bucks  and  sawbucks,  cen- 
turies and  grands.  But  wouldn't 
our  conversation  be  livelier  if  we 
talked  instead  of  Georges,  Abes, 
and  Alexes?  You  might,  for  ex- 
ample, call  your  Merrill  Lynch 
account  executive  and  say,  "I  have 
a  few  Bens  I  can  spare,  and  I 
think  I'd  like  to  buy  some  stock." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
start  investing  through  the  Month- 
ly Investment  Plan  with  as  little 
as  four  Alexes  or  two  Andys.  With 
MIP,  you  pay  as  you  go,  monthly 
or  quarterly,  and  buy  stock  by  the 
George's  worth  instead  of  the 
share. 

The  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  to  put  your  Georges  and 
Abes  and  Alexes  to  work  to  earn 
their  keep  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Your  money  may  bear  the  motto 
"In  God  we  trust" — but  the  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves. 


MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PI  ERCE 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

LONDON 110  Fcnchurch  Street 

PARIS 7  Ruede  la  Paix 

140  offices  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad 


LETTERS 


War  and  Peace 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  most  interested  to  see  your  [Easy 
Chair]  examination  of  the  question  of 
disarmament  ["Agenda  for  the  Two  Ks," 
John  Fischer,  February].  As  you  note, 
one  of  the  major  problems  has  been  the 
absence  recently  of  any  organized  voice 
inside  the  government  to  present  the 
ease  lor  the  feasibility  and  value  ol  dis- 
armament. In  addition,  there  simply 
have  not  been  the  tacts  developed  l>\ 
large-scale  research  that  could  have  sup- 
ported an  intelligent  disarmament  pol- 
ity. For  these  reasons,  twenty-six  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  with 
me  in  introducing  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Peace  Agency. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 

Member  of  Congress.  Wisconsin 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  entire  problem  of  arms  control 
and  limitation  is  terribly  complex.  I 
still  feel  thai  il  it  were  possible  to  cut 
through  to  a  simpler  and  possibly  less 
hazardous  solution— and  I  believe  that 
total  disarmament  with  an  invim  ible 
world  security  force  falls  into  this  e.itr- 
gory— we  would  be  very  smart  to  tr\  it. 
I  don't  think  that  we  should  assume 
failure  of  possible  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  on  this  score  until  we  have  .h 
least  given  it  a  try.  .  .  .  And  I  still  feel 
strongly  that  if  the  approach  to  total 
disarmament  fails,  we  had  better  get 
very  busy  in  this  country  and  build  up 
a  very  strong  civil-defense  system,  cer- 
tainly to  include  shelters. 

Jacqi  ard  1 1.   Roi  iiv(  mi  n 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.    V-Ret. 

Phoenix.    \ri/. 

We  are  indebted  to  you  for  the 
"  Agenda  for  the  Two  Ks."  As  one 
familiar  with  the  anxious  and  Utopian 
concepts  in  the  church  movement.  1  can 
think  of  no  more  important  job  than 
raising  the  hard,  difficult  issues  that  in- 
escapably must  confront  our  government 
policy-makers.   .   .   . 

Harold  C.  McKinney,  Jr. 

Dir.  ol  Gen.  Operations 

Michigan  Council  ol  Churches 

Lansing.  Mich. 

Universal,  total,  inspected  disarma- 
ment is  difficult  but  not  impossible.  .  .  . 
One  reason  that  die  Communist  bloc  is 
successfull)  active  in  a  country  like  Laos 


is  that  our  primary  commitment  to  the 
arms  race  has  forced  us  to  take  the  side 
of  an  extreme  right-wing  "stable" 
oligarchy  which  does  not  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  it  rules.  This  same 
pattern  has  been  repeated  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well,  with  the  result  that,  when 
a  revolt  inevitably  comes,  the  Commu- 
nists are  able  to  capitalize  on  it.  If  we 
were  free  ol  the  arms  race,  economically 
and  politically,  we  could  devote  our  re- 
sources to  raising  the  common  man's 
meaner  living  standard  and  undercut  the 
Communists'  chief  argument.  .  .  . 

Peter  Salmon 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Froaze  Moose 

To  the  Editors: 

I  read  the  yarn  "The  Frozen  Moose" 
[February],  enjoyed  it,  and  then  gave  it 
no  more  thought  except  to  wish  con- 
tinued success  ic>  iis  author.  Garfield 
Scrog.  A  few  days  later,  as  editor  of  a 
small  daily  newspaper,  I  found  in  my 
mailbox  a  letter,  which  is  reproduced 
here  exactly  as  received: 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  1 1  years  old  and  in  the  6th  grade. 
Mv  daddy  lakes  Harper's  and  in  the 
Feb'y  issue  was  a  story  called  the  frozen 
moose  which  I  liked.  My  brother.  Ten- 
nessee, is  just  6  yrs.  old  &  very  mean, 
he  hates  girls.  He  told  me  there  wasn't 
anybody  named  Garfield  Scrog,  that  the 
story  was  wrote  in  a  N.Y.C.  magazine 
oilier  probably  bv  a  girl,  and  then  lie 
made  a  face.  Editors  know  everything, 
so  phase  tell  me  sir,  is  there  a  Garfield 
Scrog?  —Virginia 

However  cynical  he  may  be  in  matters 
of  politics,  city  zoning,  or  socialized 
medicine,  an  editor  cannot  turn  aside  a 
request  so  poignant.  That  very  day  I 
began  making  inquiries  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  answer  for  Virginia. 
Finding  no  biography  in  Who's  Wlio,  I 
consulted  those  standbys  of  journalism, 
Usually  Reliable  Sources.  From  them 
I  gathered  all  information  currently 
available  about  a  man  named  Garfield 
Scrog.  who  could  have  been  the  author 
of  "The  Frozen  Moose": 

Scrog,  Garfield  Llewellyn.  Trapper, 
wood  chopper,  writer,  b.  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  Canada,  Nov.  19,  1919.  AB.  U.  of 
Wash.  '11.  major  semantics,  minor 
aeronautical  engineering.  Aircraft  me- 
chanic WWII;  cited  (1913)  for  safety 
essay.  "Don't  Lose  Your  Head  on  the 
Airstrip"  pub],  in  Air  Force  Me- 
chanics Monthly.  Ph.D.  UCLA  '48,  thesis 


In  a  short  trial  subscription  to  the 

rca Victor  Metropolitan  Opera  Record  Club 

YOU   CAN    OBTAIN 

Any  one  of  the 
mplete  operas 


REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICES  UP  TO  *]  4  11 


WITHOUT 
CHARGE 


IF  YOU  JOIN  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUY  FOUR  OPERA 
ALBUMS  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  YEAR— CHOOSING  THEM 
S  MONTHLY  OFFERINGS 


rERDI  553S 

\LA  TR  AVI  AT  A 


A  THREE-RECORD  ALBUM 

800.   LA  TRAVIATA-Carteri,  Valletti, 

Warren;    Pierre   Monteux,    conductor 

(List  price  $9.98) 

The  exciting  ultimate  objective 
is  to  make  available  a  com- 
prehensive library  of  grand  opera 
similar  to  the  collections  of  the 
world's  great  books  to  be  found  in 
the  best  homes.  The  complete  "liv- 
ing" repertory  of  opera  —  Italian, 
German,  French,  Russian,  Amer- 
ican —  will  in  time  be  provided. 
Each  member  can  choose  as  few  as 
four  opera  albums  a  year. 

>jf  In  addition  to  recordings  of 
Metropolitan  productions,  operas 
recorded  abroad  by  rca  Victor 
will  be  made  available  to  members, 
with  Metropolitan  artists  in  the 
cast.  In  virtually  every  case,  operas 
will  be  available  in  complete  form. 

3J<  As  a  member  you  will  enjoy  a 
GREAT  SAVING  compared  with 
what  you  would  pay  for  the  same 
records  if  you  bought  them  sepa- 
rately and  haphazardly  as  a  non- 
member     at     the     manufacturer's 


Mozart  _  „,  »v,rT, 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro 

ERICH  LEINSOORF,  CONDUCTOR 


PUCCINI 

LA  BOHEMI 


LONDON     ELIAS 


A  FOUR-RECORD  ALBUM 

807.  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO— 
Tozzi,  Peters,  Delia  Casa,  London, 
Elias,  Corena;  Erich  Leinsdorf,  con- 
ductor (List  pria  $14.98) 


A  TWO-RECORD  ALBUM 

801.  LA  BOHEME  -  De  los  Angeles, 
Bjoerling,  Merrill,  Amara,  Tozzi;  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham.  Bart.,  C.H.,  con- 
ductor (List  price  $9.98) 


[«CaVi 

Verdi  •_  AID  A 
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MatejpM 

CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA 

Tebaldi,  Bjoerling,  Bastianini, 
^-rei,  Dani 


A  THREE-RECORD  ALBUM 


804.  CARMEN  -  Stevens,  Peerce, 
Albanese,  Merrill;  Fritz  Reiner,  con- 
ductor (List  price  $9.98) 

nationally  advertised  price.  For, 
with  each  additional  shipment 
after  the  trial  period,  members  re- 
ceive, automatically,  Record-Divi- 
dend Certificates  worth  50%  of  the 
purchase  price.  As  an  example,  if 
you  choose  to  purchase  a  complete 
opera  album  for  $9.98,  you  will 
receive  Dividend  Certificates  which 
will  entitle  you  to  select— without 
charge— any  one  of  the  wide  va- 
riety of  $4.98  rca  Victor  Red  Seal 
records  listed  in  the  Club's  Divi- 
dend Catalog. 

5|c  Albums  are  sold  to  members  at 
the  nationally  advertised  price  of 
all  rca  Victor  Red  Seal  opera  rec- 
ords, which  is  currently  (except  for 
de  luxe  albums)  $4.98  for  a  single- 
record  album,  $9.98  for  a  two-  or 
three-record  album  and  $14.98  for 
a  four-record  album  (plus  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling. 
with  use/sales  tax  where  required). 


Milanov 
Bjoerling 

Warren 


A  THREE-RECORD  ALBUM 

80S.  AIDA-Milanov,  Bjoerling    War- 
ren, Barbieri;  Jonel  Perlea,  conductor 
(Lis!  pric,   $9.98  > 


A  TWO-RECORD  ALBUM 

803.    CAVALLERIA    RUSTICANA    - 

Tebaldi,  Bjoerling,  Bastianini ,  Alberto 
Erede,  conductor        (List  price  $9.98) 


CHOOSE  YOUR  FAVORITE  SINGERS  IN  THEIR  MOST  FAMOUS  ROLES 


ALBANESE 

DELLA  CASA 

HINES 

NILSSON 

STEBER 

TOZZI 

AMARA 

DEL  MONACO 

JURINAC 

PEERCE 

STEVENS 

VALLETTI 

BASTIANINI 

DE  LOS  ANGELES 

LONDON 

PETERS 

TEBALDI 

VICKERS 

BERGONZI 

Dl  STEFANO 

MERRILL 

PRICE 

TUCKER 

WARREN 

BJOERLING 
CORENA 

ELIAS 
GEDDA 

MILANOV 
MOFFO 

RYSANEK 
SIEPI 

A   LIBRETTO   INCLUDED 
WITH  EACH  OPERA 

The   RCA   VICTOR   Metropolitan   Opera 

Record  Club 
P.O.   Box  No.  3.  Village  Station, 
New  York   14,    N.    Y. 

Please  enroll  rm  as  a  member  of 
THE  RCA  VICTOR  METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  RECORD  CLUB  and  send  me 
a  record  in?  of  the  complete  opei  i 
indicated  at  right,  without  charge.  I 
i  ee  I ■■  ou  ope  i  albums  with- 
in    the  next      twelve      months     Which 

I  will  choo  •  from  the  Club"  - 
monthly  offering's  and  foi  each  of 
which  I  will  he  billed  at  the  na- 
tionally advertised  price  (plus  -i 
email  charge  for  postage  and  han- 
dling, with  use/sales  tax  where 
required).  I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship any  time  after  buying  four  al- 
bums from  the  Club.  If  1  continue, 
for  every  shipment  1  receive  from 
the  Club  I  will  be  given  Record- 
Dividend  Certificates  wort  h  30' 91  ol 
the  purchase  price.  If  1  wish  to, 
however,  I  may  cancel  this  trial 
membership  within  ten  days,  in  which 
case    T     will     return    the    free    album. 


INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  IN  BOX  BELOW 
THE  COMPLETE  OPERA  YOU  WANT 

J6-4 


Mil.       ) 

MKs      } 

MISS    ' 

I  

('ft 

Zone 

Sfaf«- 

PLEASE  note:  Records  can  be  shipped 
only    to    res  3.    and    its 

territories  and  <  anada.  Records  for 
Canadian  members  are  made  in  Canada 
and   shipped    duty    free   from   Ontario. 
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ANY  SEASON  IS  HOLIDAY  SEASON 

in  Italy 

Great  mountains  with  lots  of  snow  for  winter  sports  .  .  . 
sunny  beaches  and  sparkling  lakes  for  summer  relaxation 
.  .  .  natural  and  man-made  beauty  everywhere  .  .  .  pic- 
turesque villages  and  magnificent  cities  .  .  .  art  collections 
unique  in  the  world  .  .  .  fashionable  shops  with  exquisite 
products  of  the  local  handicraft  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  and 
delicious  nines  ...  a  gay  social  life,  cultural  events,  folk- 
lore .  .  .  it's  all  there! 


See  \our  Travel  Agent  now 
ITALIAN  STATE  TOURISTS  OFFICE— E.W.I.T.    EKLHKT-- 

Palazzo  d'ltalia.  626  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  20.  N.Y.        Sin  Francisco:  St.  Francis  Hotel 


LETTERS 

"The  Psvchologv  of  Magazine  Edi: 
Trapper,  wood  chopper  (1952-59):  ad- 
vised bv  phvsician  (1959)  of  allergy  to 
animal  hair  and  wood  chips.  Author  of 
article  (1960).  "Stan  Anew  as  a  Writer 
When  Your  World  Falls  Apart."  Now 
preparing  sequel.  "Magazine  Editors: 
How  to  Have  the  Last  Laugh." 

I'll  concede  that  the  material  I  have 
gathered  is  tentative  and  inconclusive, 
but  at  least  I  am  able  to  make  an 
affirmative  report  to  that  dear  little  girl. 
Yes,  Virginia,   there  is  a  Harper's. 

Emmett  Peter.  Jr. 

Ed..  The  Daily  Commercial 

Leesburg.  Fla. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  other 
readers  who  commented  on  Mr.  Scrog's 
story,  we  submit  the  following:  Garfield 
Snog  does  indeed  live  in  Alaska,  does 
chop  wood  and  trap  animals,  does  study 
-writing  by  correspondence.  So  far  a>  we 
know,  he  is  no  Ph.D.  Here  at  Harper's 
we  are  still  somewhat  mystified  by  Mr. 
Scrog  and  one  staff  member  insists  that 
he  must  be  two  bored  Gls. 

The  Editors 


A   Break  for  Convicts 

To  the  Editors: 

I  read  "Hoodlum  Priest  and  Respect- 
able Convicts"  bv  William  Krasiier 
[February]  on  how  to  help  men  leaving 
prison,  men  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
i he  general  run  of  the  population  out- 
side. .  .  .  There  should  lie  places  like  the 
St.  Louis  Dismas  House  in  every  city  to 
provide  justice  where  the  courts  are 
concerned  onlv  with  law.  But  even. thing 
in  this  world  costs  money  and  you  can 
get  money  all  wet  with  tears  for  sick 
babies  (they  should  have  it)  but  not  a 
cent  for  someone  who  has  been  bad.  No 
one  worries  now  about  who  will  "cast 
the  first  stone."  They  all  throw  them  at 
once— and  bolster  each  other  up. 

Fanny  S.  H.  Hall 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Reverend  Mr.  King 

To  the  Editors: 

The  brilliant  article  by  James  Bald- 
win on  "The  Dangerous  Road  Before 
Martin  Luther  King"  [February],  tor 
which  all  of  your  readers  must  be  grate- 
lul.  reminds  us  that  the  most  important 
writers  as  well  as  the  greatest  men  in 
America  todav  are  likelv  to  be  black. 

Rabbi  Arnold  Jacob  Wolf 
Glencoe.  111. 

The  background  for  an  article  on 
King  or  the  Negro  generally  should  be 
the  Congo— the  Negro  in  the  raw— but 
\ou  suppress  that  like  you  do  the  South- 
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ingmar 

formed 

s  Of  A  Summer 

Bal,  Wild  Straw- 

..lagician.    Retail 

YOURS  FOR  $1 

Eric  Partridge.  A  - 
e   book  that    is 
isable  to  anyone  who  reads 
5.  A  superbly  made.  970-pa 
ical  dictionary  .with  20, (k 
utail  $16.00. 

YOURS  FOR 

ERS  AND  BROTHERS 
Snow  and      LAUGHTER  IN 

.HE  DARK  by  Vladimir  Nabokov. 
(Dual  Selection.)  Snow's  novel  is 
brilliant  high  tragedy.  Nabokov's  is 
cynical  and  far  more  wicked  than 
his  Lolita    Retail  $8.00. 

BOTH  BOOKS  $1 

THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 

by  Franz  Kafka  and  FRANZ  KAFKA: 
A  BIOGRAPHY  by  Max  Brod.  (Dual 
Selection.)  Two  remarkable  volumes, 
by  and  about  a  giant  of  twentieth 
century  literature.  Retail  $9.00. 

BOTH  BOOKS  $1 

LET  US  NOW  PRAISE  FAMOUS 

MEN  by  James  Agee  and  Walker 
Evans.  An  American  classic,  a  work 
,  of  true  originality.  Words  and  photo- 
graphs combine  to  give,  with  aston- 
ishing directness,  a  dark,  fierce, 
proud,  and  important  image  of  Amer- 
ica. Retail  $6.50.      YOURS  FOR  $1 

DOWN  THERE   (La    Bas)   by  J.   K. 
Huysmans.    Blasphemous   and   deca- 
dent, it  dwells  on  a  weird  world  of 
j    sexual  abnormality,  erotic  mysticism, 
I    incubism,  succubism,  and  bestiality. 
\    Retail  $5.00.  YOURS  FOR  $1 

THE  END  OF  IDEOLOGY  by  Dan- 
iel Bell.  The  social  and  political 
forces  now  gripping  America:  the  loss 
of  innocence,  status  politics  and  the 
,    new  anxieties,  work  and  its  discon- 

*  tents,  crime  as  an  American  way  of 

(life.  Retail  $7.50.  YOURS  FOR  $1 
THE  MIND  OF  AN  ASSASSIN  by 
Isaac  Don  Levine.  The  remarkable  nar- 
rative of  an  extraordinary  criminal,  the 
k  man  who  killed  Leon  Trotsky  with  a  pick- 
ax. It  reveals  the  terrifying  personal 
history  of  a  Soviet  agent.  Retail  $4.50. 
YOURS  FOR  $1 

THE  HENRY  MILLER  READER 

American  censorship  has  prevented 
many  of  Henry  Miller's  books  from 
being  published.  The  moral  impor- 
tance of  his  writings  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  a  chance  to  know 
them.  Retail  $6.50.  YOURS  FOR  $1 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
PARODY:  AMERICAN  AND 

»      BRITISH  compiled  by  Burling  Lowrey. 

>  Among  the  parodied:  Joyce,  Conrad, 
Faulkner,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Kerouac.  Among 

_  the  parodists:  Beerbohm,  Perelman. 
Thurber. Retail  $5.75  YOURS  FOR  $1 

j        LOVE  AND   DEATH    IN   THE 
AMERICAN  NOVEL       by   Leslie 
/.      Fiedler.  An  entertaining,  major  study 
of    American    literature  —  wide    in 
range,  rich  in  content— by  a  contro- 
-    versial,  first-rate  critic.  Retail  $8.50. 
YOURS  FOR  $1 
.      AGEE  ON  FILM.  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning James  Agee,  author  of  A  Death 
/    in  the  Family,  was  the  best  movie 

*  critic  this  country  ever  had.  The  book 

■  is  amply  illustrated  with  memorable 
.    pictures.  Retail  $6.50. 

YOURS  FOR  $1 
\  THE  INTELLECTUALS  edited  by 
f    George  B.  deHuszar.  Achievements,  fail- 

*  ures,  and  problems  of  intellectuals,  as- 
k  sayed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
|    intellectuals  themselves.  Retail  $7.50. 

YOURS  FOR  $1 

I  JUSTINE  and  BALTHAZAR  (Dual 
I  Selection)  by  Lawrence  Durrell.  Jus- 
I   tine's  epigraph  is  by  Freud:  "I  am 

■  accustoming  myself  to  the  idea  of 
regarding  every  sexual  act  as  a 
process  in  which  four  persons  are 

1  involved."  Retail  $7.50. 
BOTH  BOOKS  $1 
MOUNTOLIVE  and  CLEA  (Dual 
Selection)  by  Lawrence  Durrell.  The 
third  and  fourth  novels  of  the  Alex- 
andria Quartet,  an  extraordinary  in- 
vestigation of  modern  love.  Retail 
$7.90. BOTH  BOOKS  $1 
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ANY 3  SELECTIONS  FOR*!  EACH 


Including 
Ti. 


FOUR  SCREENPLAYS  OF 

Ingmar  Bergman 


Just 


Published... 
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EXCLUSIVE  with  The  Mid-Century  Book  Society 


An  Additional  Reason 
For  Joining  Now 


THE  MID-CENTURY  BOOK  SOCIETY  H-ll 
IIS  East  31st  Street,  New  York  16,  iV.  Y. 
Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  The  Mid-Century 
Book  Society.  Enter  my  FREE  subscription  to  The 
Mid-Century  magazine  (the  most  talked-about  new 
literary  publication  in  many  years)  and  begin  my 
membership  by  sending  me  the  three  selections  I  have 
listed  below.  I  need  choose  only  five  more  selections 
at  reduced  prices  during  the  coming  year.  In  addition, 
for  every  four  selections  purchased  (after  the  first  3 
books  at  $1  each),  I  will  receive  a  fifth  selection  FREE. 

My  three  selections. 


We  have  been  told  many,  many  times  that  the 
most  thoughtful  and  well-written  book  reviews 
now  being  published  in  this  country  arc  those 
that  appear  in  7be  Titi  J- Century  magazine,  "a 
gem  of  American  publishing."  You  will  re- 
ceive this  delightful  publication  each  month 
free.  Clip  the  coupon  now. 


STREET  ADDRESS. 


.ZONE 


□  Please  charge  my  account  and  bill  me  for  my  first 
three  selections  plus  the  shipping  expense. 

□  My  check  for  $3  is  enclosed.  (Mid-Century  will 
pay  I  he  postage. )  (New  York  City  residents  please 
add  9c  sales  tax.) 
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Make  friends  with 

to  make  triumphant  whisky. 

Skill  can   plant  the  seeds  of 

flavor.  But  only  soothing  years 

can  Jriakef  it  grow  supreme. 

\F<tfUNt)kD  1827 


'(//&/  r/Sf"  *■-'* 


f« 


QA)amn&i$ 

IN  USE  FOR  OVER  125  YEARS 
ESTABLISHED   1827 


LIQUEUR  BLENDED 
SCOTCH    WHISKY 

100% Scotch  Whiskies 

BLENDED  &   BOTTLED  BY 

■  /ei-\<^c  '  )<,l(u  nJvnt  tfin  /,  .„.,,/ 

DISTILLERS 

J<///iArSr>;  ,  fidun  Jr,///,rtt/ 

PRODUCE     OF     SCOTLAND 


ie  more  you  know  about  Scotch  ^j^ 
the  more  you  like  Ballantine's  SH 


imported  av  "21~SrunAs.  Inc.    s 


Bottled  in  Scotland 


LETTERS 

em  viewpoint  The  Negro  is  the  Congo; 

he  is  Africa.  .  .  .  The  American  Negro 
has  only  been  out  of  the  African  bush 
a  couple  of  centuries.  The  Southerner 
realizes  this  and  understands  that  he  is 
dealing  with  Africans  and  expects  little 
u|  them.  He  realizes  that  there  are  as 
many  Negroes  in  this  country  as  there 
are  Canadians  in  Canada.  Yet  what  have 
they  done  for  America?  Practically 
nothing  but  drag  her  down  and  demand 
more  and   more.   .   .   . 

Here  in  Shreveport  we  have  55.000 
Negroes  in  the  city  limits  and  85.000  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  Now  any  average 
community  that  size  in  America  has  a 
hank  or  so  and  a  building  and  loan.  But 
is  there  a  Negro  bank  or  building  and 
loan  here?  No.  There  are  no  Negro 
stores  worthy  of  the  name  and.  in  fact, 
no  business  enterprise  of  that  race  ex- 
cept  obscure  cafes,  mortuaries,  movies, 
and  the  like— all  third-rate.  Why?  Peo- 
ple like  you  blame  it  on  the  whites. 
People  like  us  know  better.  So.  let  the 
Baldwins  and  the  Kings  ride  the  crest. 
Keep  lis  behind  the  paper  curtain.  But 
a  century  or  two  from  now,  the  Negro 
will  be  in  the  same  spot— happily  enjoy- 
ing the  America  the  white  men  created, 
while  the  "leaders"  of  that  unfortunate 
race  cry  out  about  being  mistreated  by 
the  whites.  Clarence  L.  Yancey 

Shreveport.  La. 

Biographer  Requests 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  interested  in  getting  informa- 
tion, photographs,  letters,  and  papers 
relating  to  the  career  of  General  George 
('..  Marshall  for  use  in  his  authorized 
biography  which  1  am  now  writing. 

Forrest  C.  Pogle,  Director 

George  C.  Marshall  Research  Center 

Box  831,  Lexington.  Virginia 

Maestro 

To  the  Editors: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Virgil  Thomson's 
provocative  summary  of  the  decade's 
musical  developments  ["Music  in  the 
1950s,"  November]  is  too  kind  to  creators 
ill  music.  He  alleges  that  the  mass  media 
make  composers  anonymous  and,  as  a 
consequence,  composers  make  their 
music  virtually   indistinguishable. 

But  that  is  the  composer's  fault.  He 
wants  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
cognoscenti  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Never  mind  slaving  over  compositions, 
laying  them  aside,  returning  to  them 
through  the  years,  and  hoping  inarticu- 
lately lor  at  least  posthumous  apprecia- 
tion. Why  delay  when  you  can  be  im- 
mortal  today?   .   .   . 

No  composer   is  worth  a  damn   unless 


American  Gothic  by  Grant  Wood,  courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


Who  changed  the  picture 
of  the  farmer's  wife  ? 


The  farmer's  wife  did  it  herself.  Look  at  the  farmer's 
wife  of  not  so  long  ago  in  Grant  Wood's  famous  paint- 
ing, American  Gothic.  Now  look  at  the  lady  standing 
next  to  her.  Quite  a  contrast,  isn't  there?  Yet  she,  too, 
is  a  farmer's  wife.  She  is  Mrs.  Luke  Oberwise,  Jr.  of 
Harvard,  Illinois.  And  it  is  she,  and  7,000,000  other 
American  farm  women  who  have  changed  the  picture 
of  themselves  by  changing  the  life  around  them. 

The  standard  of  living  for  the  average  farm  wife  has 
risen  85%  since  1940.  She  is  no  longer  chained  to  the 
chunk  stove — and  her  hands  show  it.  She  is  no  longer 
isolated  from  people  and  ideas.  Her  face  reflects  new 
interest  in  the  life  around  her — and  around  the  world. 
She  now  finds  time  to  channel  her  energy  into  new  and 
better  ways  to  help  her  family. 

Some  of  these  ways  are  big  and  important.  Concern 
for  her  community  has  drawn  4,000,000  farm  wives  into 
farm  betterment  organizations.  Her  desire  for  educa- 
tion  lias   helned    inrrpsiRp   collprfA   piirnlhnmit   fnv   farm 


youngsters  over  100%  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Her 
increased  interest  in  art,  music  and  drama  has  multi- 
plied America's  rural  cultural  activities. 

Like  your  own  wife,  the  farmer's  wife  also  looks  for 
small  ways  to  bring  better  living  to  her  family.  For  ex- 
ample, many  farm  w7ives  have  discovered  a  new  way  to 
be  thrifty.  They  have  joined  the  millions  of  women- 
shopping  for  half  the  families  in  our  cities  and  on  our 
farms — who  save  S&H  Green  Stamps. 

The  many  good  things  they  bring  home  with  their 
S&H  Green  Stamps  are  happy  reminders  that  being 
thrifty  will  never  be  old-fashioned. 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  For  25,000,000  Families... 


*foL 


GREEN  STAMPS 


DISTRIBUTED  SINCE  1S96 
rv   tut?    cpprpv   jwn    RTrTr-nrvsnivr  nnnrT> ,n<rv 
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EUROPE 

something  to  talk  about  for  many  years  to  come! 


Especially  true  if  you  make  the  trip  on  a  greek  line 
ship,  choice  of  discerning  travelers  for  superb  cuisine, 
deft  service,  expert  seamanship  and  gracious  hospitality. 

MEDITERRANEAN  — Magnificent  23,000-ton  "olympia" 
fastest  in  regular  service  to  Greece  from  New  York  and 
Boston  via  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus  and  Israel. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC— Popular  20,260-ton  "arkadia" 
fastest  in  regular  service  to  Germany  from  Canada,  via 
Ireland,  France,  England  and  Holland. 


5"jc  vour 

TRAVEL  AGENT 


GREEK  LlNE^^z 


NEW  YORK     ■     ATLANTA     •     BOSTON     •     CLEVELAND     •     CHICAGO     •     DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES     •      SAN  FRANCISCO     •      MONTREAL     •     TORONTO     •      VANCOUVER 


Save  Money  in  Britain 


Travel  by  train!  save  time,  too.  No 

"bumper-to-bumper"  driving  .  .  .  arrive 
rested  and  relaxed.  Delicious  meals  only 
$1.50  complete.  Thrift  Coupons  good  also 
on  Irish  cross-channel,  MacBrayne's  and 
Clyde  steamers.  Not  sold  abroad.  Buy  a 
book  or  two  at  your  Travel  Agent's. 

Up  to  1000  miles  for  only: 
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RAILWAYS 
BRITISH 

1     J     B 

150999  § 

S    RAILWAYS 


1st  CLASS 


2nd  CLASS 


$3450  $23 

Want  "look-ahead"  literature? 
Write  British  Railways,  Dept.  F-1.4: 
630  Fifth  A  ve.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


How  about 
a  Pass  ? 

Unlimited  travel  for  9  con- 
secutive days  on  any  train 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
cept a  few  Continental  boat 
trains)  with  a  British  Rail- 
ways "Guest  Ticket".  It's 
vour  pass  for  round-Britain 
travel!  First  Class,  $39; 
Second  Class,  $26. 


LETTERS 

his  audience  is  charmed  and  delighted, 
never  mind  impressed.    A  composer  has 
3    t  under  his  audience's  skin.    But  il 
lakes  con  _   t  under  the  skin  of  a 

Prince  by  saying  something  as  blatanth 
as  does  Haydn's  "Surprise  Symphony" 
.  .  .  or  to  set  under  the  cynical  callouses 
ol  Broadway  by  creating  melodies  [01 
"Oh  Kay!",  "Funny  Face."  "Girl  Crazy," 
"Ol   rhet  I  Sing,"  and  "Porgy  and  B 

The  trouble  with  todays  composers  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  conquer  the 
world  before  they  have  charmed  and  cle  - 
lighted  their  first  audience.  But  they 
should  be  reminded  that  love  and  re- 
spect for  audiences  is  always  returned 
tenfold  to  men  of  talent.  II  only  people 
like  Leonard  Bernstein  would  watch  the 
Faces  of  teen-agers  listening  to  "There's 
.1  Place  for  Us"  and  "Gee,  Officer 
Krupke"  [in  "West  Side  Story"]  the 
prospect  ol  another  ten  "Candides" 
Bernstein  composed  the  music  for  this 
less  popular  Broadway  play]  would  not 
deter  them  from  returning  to  their 
audiences  and  giving  up  their  pulpits, 
podiums.  and  public  relations.  One  can 
only  wish  that  they  would  wake  up  to 
the  truth  that  all  the  prestige  in  this 
life  is  not  worth  beans  compared  to 
some  sensitive  person  whistling  your 
tunes  twenty-five  years  alter  you  arc- 
dead.  Harvard  Hollenberc 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 
U.  S.  Fulbright  scholar  1960-61 

Call  of  the  Wild 

To  the   Editors: 

Bertram  Brownold's  comments  in 
"The  Cat.  The  Squirrel,  and  the  Jays" 
[Alter  Hours.  February]  are  obviously 
colored  by  his  loathing  for  cats.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  never  spent  an  after- 
noon in  a  wooded  yard  watching  the 
j.i\s  as  they  relentlessly  swoop  down 
pursuing  the  squirrels  that  frisk  about 
the  lawn.  .  .  .  Fie  on  Mr.  Brownold's 
attack  on  cats!  Mrs.  George  L.  Hopps 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Afghan    Mystery 

Ie>   ntr  Editors: 

Sandra  Rama  Rail's  hilarious  tale 
"Stranded  in  Kabul"  [February]  piqued 
my  curiosity.  Is  there  no  Kabul  Hilton, 
and  can  a  major  hotel  be  so  forlorn  as 
hers,  in  a  modern  capital  cit\>  Turning 
to  an  atlas.  I  found  "No  Census  Taken 
under  the  heading  "Larger  Cities."  .  .  . 
It  was  noted,  however,  that  exports  are 
spices,  skins.  Iruits.  carpets,  and  raw 
wool.  Granting  that  our  atlas  is  a  1940 
edition,  1  had  the  curious  Feeling  thai 
Marco  Polo  was  its  Central   \sian  editor. 

ROBIKI     1  I.    i*  \s(  II  \I  ! 

Hollywood.  Calif: 


ACCEPT  ANY  3 

of  these  important  and  stimulating  books  on 

HISTORY  AND 
WORLD  AFFAIRS 


FOR  ONLY 


EACH 


VALUE  UP  TO  $28.75 


with  trial  membership  in  The  History  Book  Club 


THE  MOST  ENTERTAINING  AND  INFORMATIVE 
BOOKS    ON    HISTORY    AND    WORLD    AFFAIRS 

A  service  for  readers  who  recognize  and  value  their 
links  with  the  eternal  human  drama,  The  History 
Book  Club  regularly  offers  its  members  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  informative  writing  in  every  important  area 
of  history  and  world  affairs.  Listed  below  are  21  typical 
selections,  ranging  from  brilliant  re-creations  of  the 
ancient  world  to  illuminating  analyses  of  yesterday's — 
and  tomorrow's— headlines.  By  joining  now.  you  may 
obtain  any  three  for  only  $1.00  each  (retail  value  as 
high  as  $28.75) — and  save  (with  bonus  books)  an 
average  of  40% ,  and  often  more,  on  future  choices  of 
equal  calibre. 

As  a  member,  nearly  100  outstanding  selections  and 
alternates  in  fine  permanent  editions  will  be  available 
to  you  at  reduced  Club  prices,  plus  a  small  charge  for 
postage  and  handling.  You  need  take  as  few  as  four 
of  these  during  the  next  twelve  months — and  with  every 
fourth  purchase  thereafter,  you  receive  a  valuable  book 
of  your  choice  free,  as  a  bonus. 


ENDURING  WORKS   BY   LEADING   INTERPRETERS  AND   EYE-WITNESSES  OF   HISTORY- AT    SUBSTANTIAL    SAVINGS 


287.  GRANT  MOVES  SOUTH,  by 
Bruce  Catton.  Through  the  critical 
Vicksburg  campaign  with  the  re- 
doubtable Union  commander  — 
"Catto'n's  best  book."  The  New 
York  Times.     LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

170.  THE  MASTERS  AND  THE 
SLAVES,   by   Gilberto   Freyre.  The 

growth  of  the  fascinating  "melting 
pot"  culture  of  Brazil — seen  in  its 
arts,  climate,  economics,  politics, 
races,  religion  and  sexual  practices. 
LIST  PRICE  $8.50 

227.  VICTORY:  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 

NELSON,  by   Oliver  Warner. 

LIST  PRICE  $6.50 

289.  COMMUNIST  CHINA  AND 
ASIA,  by  A.  Doak  I'. .ii  inn.  An  ob- 
jective and  sobering  picture  of  the 
raw  power  now  challenging  the 
West.  LIST  PRICE  $6.95 

261.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC REVOLUTION:  Political 
History  of  Europe  and  America, 
1760-1800,  by  R.  R.  Palmer. 

LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

260.    KITCHENER:    Portrait   of   an 

Imperialist,  by  Sir  Philip  M;.- 

IISI  PRICE  $6.50 
245.  A  HISTORY  OF  MILITARISM, 
Civilian  and  Military,  by  Alfred 
Vagta.  LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

242.  CHANCELLORSVILLE:  Lee's 
Greatest  Battle,  by  E.  J.  Stack- 
pole.  LIST  PRICE  $6.95 


101.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
GENERAL  STAFF:  1657-1945,  by 
Walter  Goerlitz.  From  Clausewitz 
to  Rommel — 508  pages,  31  photo- 
graphs. LIST  PRICE  $7.50 
294  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION,  by  Leonard 
Schapiro.  How  a  militant  party 
"elite"  seizes  and  exercises  ruling 
power — from  1870  to  Khrushchev. 
631  pages.         LIST  PRICE  $7.50 

278.  MEMOIRS  OF  FIELD  MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY.  His  out- 
spoken recollections,  including  his 
differences  with  American  com- 
manders. LIST  PRICE  $6.00 
356.  NEITHER  WAR  NOR  PEACE: 
The  Struggle  for  Power  in  the 
Postwar  World,  by  Hugh  Seton- 
Watson.  LIST  PRICE  $7.50 
297.  BETWEEN  WAR  AND  PEACE: 
The  Potsdam  Conference,  by 
Herbert  Feis.  The  controversial 
Truman  -  Churchill  -  Stalin  meeting 
of  July.  1945 — and  how  it  shaped 
international  relations  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  LIST  PRICE  $6.50 
292.  STONEWALL  JACKSON,  by 
Lenoir  Chambers.  2  volumes, 
boxed.  LIST  PRICE  $20.00 
(Count  as  two  selections.) 

244.  FIELD  MARSHAL  VON  MAN- 
STEIN:  LOST  VICTORIES.  German 
strategy  in  World  War  II,  by  "the 
Allies'  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent." LIST   PRICE  $7.50 


274.  THE  ARMADA,  by  Garrett 
Mattingly.  The  current  best-seller, 
Incusing  on  the  16th  century  strug- 
gle between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism.  LIST  PRICE  $6.00 

240.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  TRAN- 
SITION, edited  by  Walter  Z. 
Laqueur.  LIST   PRICE   $8.75 

296.  THE  JEFFERSON  IMAGE  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  MIND,  by  Mer- 
rill D.  Peterson.  548  pages,  plus 
Notes  &  Index.  LIST  PRICE  $8.50 


265.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR.  Massive,  new  onc- 
vol.  edition.       LIST  PRICE  $8.75 

THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION 
279.    Improvised  War,  1861-2. 
350.   War    Becomes   Revolution, 

1862-X.  First  two  volumes  of  ■■!  ma- 
jor new  work  on  the  Civil  War  by 
the  great  historian,  Allan  Ncvins. 
LIST  PRICE  $7.50  i  U  H 
(Take  either  or  both  volumes;  each 
counts  as  one  selection.) 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  .it  once  the  three  selections 
indicated  below,  for  which  you  will  bill  me  iusl  $3.00,  plus  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling.  1  agree  to  take  lour  more  selections 
or  alternates  during  the  coming  year  at  reduced  member's  prices. 
(These  will  be  described  in  your  monthly  REVIHW.  and  I  may  reject 
any  selection  merely  by  returning  the  convenient  form  always  pro- 
vided.) With  every  fourth  purchase  thereafter,  1  will  receive  a  valuable 
bonus  book  of  my  choice. 

(FILL   IN   NUMBERS   OF  YOUR  THREE   SELECTIONS) 
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Address_ 


City_ 
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.State_ 


In  Canada,  same  savings.  Books  shipped  from  Toronto  duty  free.  Romn 
plan  differs  slightly.    Mail   to  '-"SIT  Danforth   .\\*   ,   Toronio   13.   Ont. 
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The  Sure  'miff  Truth 
about  the   Civil  War 


A  Centennial  Dispatch 

containing  hitherto  unpublished,  and  only  slightly 

secondhand,  memoirs  from    both   Armies   .   .   . 

How  Grant  Behaved  at  Fort  Donelson  .  .  . 

The  Dash  Past,  the  Batteries  at  Vicksburg  .  .  . 

and  The  End  of  Slavery,  almost 

AS  EVERY  Southerner  knows,  there  is  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  truth  and 
the  sure  'nuff  truth.  One  is  concerned  with  tacts, 
the  other  with  essence. 

The  only  inheritance  I  got  from  my  two  grand- 
fathers—one a  Confederate,  the  other  a  Union 
man— was  the  sure  'nuff  truth  about  the  Civil 
War.  It  sounded  a  lot  different  from  the  truth 
put  out  by  the  historians.  For  this  reason  I  had 
always  considered  it  a  purely  private  treasure,  of 
no  value  to  anybody  except  the  family. 

Recently,  however,  I  have  begun  to  suspec  t 
that  it  might  be  a  vital  asset  to  the  national 
economy.  For  a  major  industry,  the  writing  of 
Civil  War  books,  is  now  sputtering  to  a  dead 
stop  because  it  lias  run  out  of  raw  material.  The 
official  records  and  generals'  memoirs  were  used 
up  long  ago;  prospectors  armed  with  Geiger 
counters  have  rummaged  through  every  attic  in 
the  country  in  search  of  letters  and  diaries;  and 
by  late  1960  the  last  surviving  scraps  of  paper, 
from  every  sutler.  CO  k,  and  camp  follower  who 
could  write,  had  been  run  through  the  mills.* 

Today,  with  a  recession  already  threatening, 
thousands  of  writers,  printers,  and  booksellers 
are  facing  unemployment— even  though  the  C  en 
tennial  which  starts  this  month  has  lour  years  to 
run  and  the  demand  for  Cavil  War  books  ap- 
parently remains  as  insatiable   as   ever.     Under 

*  Notably  Catton's  Nostalgia  Foundry  and  the  Miers 

Distillery,  bottler  of  90-proof  blood. 


the  circumstances  1  don't  feel  that  in  good  con- 
science I  can  keep  m\  little  hoard  of  raw  material 
cached  away  any  longer. 

The  first  bit  of  sure  'nuff  truth  I  picked  up— 
at  about  the  age  of  six— was  that  the  Civil  War 
was  fun.  This  seems  to  have  escaped  the  his- 
torians and  all  of  the  stuffier  generals,  such  as 
Sherman.  (Not  Lee.  He  believed  it  might  be 
fortunate  that  war  is  a  bloody  business,  lest  men 
learn  to  like  it  too  much.  And  until  the  Battle 
of  Yellow  Tavern  Jeb  Stuart  evidently  regarded 
the  whole  thing  as  a  wonderful  lark.) 

Anyhow,  as  m\  grandfathers  told  it  the  war 
was  a  four-year  picnic,  with  fireworks.  A  partial 
explanation,  no  doubt,  is  that  familiar  trick  of 
old  men's  memories,  which  filter  out  the  un- 
pleasant. (My  Confederate  data  trickled  through 
a  double  filter.  Because  my  Grandfather  Caper- 
ton  died  before  I  was  born,  his  storv  reached  me 
secondhand,  mostly  from  three  uncles.)  Certainly 
both  youngsters,  like  any  other  soldiers,  were 
often  cold,  hungry,  scared,  and  in  pain.  But  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  on  the  whole  they  had  an 
uproarious  good  time. 

For  one  thing,  neither  of  them  had  to  walk. 
The  Caperton  family  (none  of  whose  members 
has  ever  cared  for  walking)  managed  to  spare  one 
of  its  plow  horses  so  that  George  could  enlist 
in  the  Fourth  Alabama  Cavalry.  Grandfather 
Fischer  was  born  beside  the  Ohio,  on  a  farm 
near  Marietta,  and  from  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  lift  a  hoe  he  had  looked  with  envy  at 
the  sailors  lounging  on  the  decks  of  the  paddle- 
wheelers  that  steamed  past.  So  at  the  age  of 
twelve  lie  signed  up  as  a  cabin  bov  on  one  of 
Commodore  Foote's  gunboats. 

"One  of  the  saddest  days  of  my  life."  he  told 
me  later,  "was  when  they  paid  me  off  at  the  end 
of  the  Avar  and  sent  me  back  to  that  damned 
farm." 

They  ate  better  than  most.  The  cavalry  had 
endless  chances  to  steal  chickens,  hogs,  and  roast- 
ing ears  (plus  an  occasional  jug  of  whiskev),  and 
it  is  one  of  America's  oldest  military  traditions 
that  the  Navy  always  gets  better  food,  and  more 
of  it.  than  the  Armv. 

Their  bloodshed  was  modest.  That  old  in- 
fantry jibe— "Who  ever  saw  a  chad  cavalryman?" 
—wasn't  quite  lair,  but  it  wasn't  altogether  base- 
less either.  And  among  the  river  sailors,  squatting 
behind  their  armor  of  boiler  plate  and  railroad 
rails,  the  casualty  rate  was  lower  still. 

Finally,  my  grandfathers  found  time  between 
battles  lor  some  memorable  parties.  The  Fourth 
Alabama  was  commanded  by  disciplinarians- 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  and  later  foe  Wheeler— 
who  never  encouraged  the  sort  of  carousing 
which  was  legendary  among  Stuart's  troopers; 
bin  they  couldn't  prevent  a  campfire  brawl  now 
and  then.  One  of  these  ended  up  in  a  bowie 
knife  argument,  in  which  George  Caperton  got 
his  most  serious,  if  not  exactly  glorious,  wound. 
(Later  he  broke  an  arm  when  a  horse  was  shot 
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507.  THE  NINE  BEE- 
THOVEN SYMPHO- 
NIES. nb<  S)  mphony 
Orchestra ,    Arturo 

Toscanini ,   COnduCtOl 

Regular  LP.  $34.98 
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S08.   EIGHT  GREAT 
SYMPHONIES.      Bos- 
Sj  mphony.  Bee- 
en:    Eroica; 
Issohn:     llal- 
,\    Ri      rmation; 
Bi  ahms    Nos.  1  &   1; 
D  minor  — 
Munch 
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Mon- 
teux,  conductor 

Regular  L.P.  $34.98 
Stereo  $41.98 
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504.  BACH'SWELL- 
TEMPERED  CLAVIER 
—  Complete.  "The 
Mighty  Forty- 
Eight"  performed  on 
the  harpsichord  by 
Wanda    Landowska 

Regular  L.P.  $29.98 

NOT  AVAILABLE 
IN   STEREO 
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CLAVIER    (COMPLETE) 

Wanrta  L»ndow*ka 


501.  VIENNA  PHIL- 
HARMONIC FESTI- 
VAL. Von  Karajan, 
conductor.    Mozart: 

Symphony  No.  40; 
Haydn:  Symphony 
No.  104;  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  7; 
Brahms:  Symphony 
No.  1;  works  by 
Johann  Strauss.  Jr. 
De  Luxe  soria  Set 
Regular  L.P.  $21.98 
Stereo  $25.98 
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502.  HANDEL'S 
MESSIAH— Complete 

Soloists:  Vyvyan, 
Sinclair,  Vickers, 
Tozzi.  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  Bart., 
C.H.,  conductor 
De  Luxe  soria  Set 

Regular  L.P.  $21.98 
Stereo  $25.98 


506. TCHAIKOVSKY 
OMNIBUS.  Pi.ino  & 
Violin  concertos; 
Symphony  No.  5 
&  Pathetiqne;  Nut- 
cracket  &  Sleeping 
Beauty  excerpts; 
Capt  iei io  Italien. 
Cliburn,  Heifeti, 
Fiedler,  Kondrashin, 
Monteux,    Reiner 

Regular  L.P.  $29.98 
Stereo  $35.98 


505.  RUBINSTEIN 
PLAYS    CHOPIN      69 

Selections:  Polo- 
naises, Waltzes, 
Nocturnes  and  the 
complete  Impromp- 
tus and  Preludes 

Regular  L.P.  $29.98 

NOT  AVAILABLE 
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THE  BASIC  IDEA:  SYSTEMATIC  COLLECTION  UNDER  GUIDANCE 


Most  music-lovers  certainly  intend  to  build 
up  a  truly  representative  record  library, 
bm,  unfortunately,  almost  always  they  are  hap- 
hazard in  carrying  out  this  aspiration  Systematic 
collection  not  only  means  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately build  up  a  record  library  of  which  they 
can  be  proud,  but  that  they  can  do  so  at  an 
IMMENSE    SAVING. 

The  one-year  membership  offer  made  here  is  a 
dramatic  demonstration.  In  the  first  year  it  can 
represent  a  saving  of  AS  MUCH  AS  40%  over  the 
manufacturer's  nationally  advertised  prices. 

After  purchasing  the  six  additional  records 
called  for  in  this  trial  membership,  members  who 
continue  can  build  up  their  record  libraries  at 
almost  a  ONE-THIRD  SAVING  through  the  Club's 
Record-Dividend  plan,  that  is,  for  every  two 
records  purchased  (from  a  group  of  at  least  100 
made  available  annually  by  the  Society)  members 
receive  a  third  rca  Victor  Red  Seal  record  FREE. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  plan  is  GUIDANCE. 
The  Society  has  a  Selection  Panel  whose  sole 
function  is  to  recommend  "must-have"  works. 
The  panel  includes:  DEEMS  TAYLOR,  Chairman; 
composer   and    commentator,    JACQUES    BARZUN, 


author  and  music  critic;  SAMUEL  CHOTZINOFF, 
General  Music  Director,  niic,  JOHN  M.  CONLY, 
music  editor,  7he  Atlantic;  AARON  COPLAND, 
composer;  ALFRED  V.  FRANKENSTEIN,  music  edi- 
tor, Sum  Trancisco  Chronicle;  DOUGLAS  MOORE, 
composer  and  Professor  of  Music,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, WILLIAM  SCHUMAN,  composer  and  Presi- 
dent, luilliard  School  of  Music;  CARLETON 
SPRAGUE  SMITH,  former  Chief  of  Music  Division, 
New  York  Public  Library;  G.  WALLACE  WOOD- 
WORTH,    Professor  of   Music,    Harvard. 


HOW  THE  SOCIETY  OPERATES 

E\try  month  three  or  more  12-inch  33' j  R.P.M. 
rca  Victor  Red  Seal  records  are  announced 
to  members.  One  is  singled  out  as  the  record-oj- 
tbe-montb  and,  unless  the  Society  is  otherwise 
instructed  (on  a  simple  form  always  provided), 
this  record  is  sent.  If  the  member  does  not  want 
the  work  he  may  specify  an  alternate,  or  instruct 
the  Society  .to  send  him  nothing.  For  every  record 
members  pay  only  $4.98-fot  stereo  $5.98-the 
manufacturer's  nationally  advertised  price.  (A 
small  charge  for  postage  and  handling  is  added.) 


RCA    VICTOR    Society    of    Groat    Music 
P.O.    Box    No.    3,    Village   Station 
New    York    14,    N.    Y. 
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Please   register    mo   as  a   member  of  THE 

TOR    SOCIETY    OF    GREAT    Ml 'Sic    and    send    the 

multi-record  sei  whose  number  I  have  indicated  below, 
billing  me  only  $4.98  (plus  postage),  r  agree  to  buy 
six  additional   RCA  VICTOR   Red   Seal   Records  from  the 

within    twelve    months.     Foi     each    <>f    them    I 

win  be  billed  the  manufacturer's  nationally  advertised 
price  —  $4.98  for  monaural  recordings  ($5.98  foi 
stereophonic  recordings)  —  puis  .,  small  charge  for 
postage,  sales  tax  and  handling.  After  I  have  com 
pleted  in  v  trial  membership  I  need  buy  only  four 
records  En  any  twelve- month  period  to  maintain  mem- 
bership, i  may  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  six  discs  from  the  Society  tin  addition  t<>  those 
Included     In    tins    Introductory     offer).     If    I    continue 

after   my   sixth    purer)    ■■■■■     very   two    records    1    buy 

from  the  Society  l  will  receive  a  third  RCA  VICTOR 
Red  Seal   record   free. 
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out  from  under  him  at  Shiloh.  Since  the  surgeons 
weren't  bothering  with  trifles  at  the  time,  he 
never  got  it  properl)  set  and  carried  a  lump  of 
ill-knit  bone  for  the  rest  ol"  his  life.) 

CAP,  IN  BOY  John  Fist  her  got  his  only 
wound,  his  biggest  party,  and  his  worst  disgrace 
in  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

He  had  volunteered  for  service  on  one  of  the 
transports  which  Vdmiral  David  Porter  had 
chosen  for  the  supposedly  desperate  race  down 
the  Mississippi  under  the  muzzles  of  the  Vicks- 
burg batteries,  on  the  night  of  April  16.  1868. 
Some  sixtv  years  later  he  told  me  about  it.  during 
the  course  of  a  long,  hot  afternoon  of  post-hole 
digging,  in  words  about  like  this: 

"Everybody  except  Grant  and  Porter  thought 
the  scheme  was  crazy.  While  I  was  cleaning  up 
the"  officers'  mess  table  I  heard  them  say  that 
even  Sherman  was  against  it.  and  that  all  of  our 
nnarmored  transports  were  bound  to  be  sunk 
before  we  could  steam  a  hundred  raids  beyond 
Big  Bend.  All  that  afternoon  T  helped  stack 
cotton  bales  and  barrels  of  hardt;  ck  along  the 
rail,  to  give  the  deck  hands  a  little  cover.  Thev 
made  a  mighty  flimsy-looking  breastwork,  and  I 
figured  that  I'd  never  live  to  see  morning. 

"What  really  happened  was  a  sort  of  anti- 
climax. The  night  was  real  dark,  and  of  course 
there  wasn't  a  single  candle  or  seegar  alight  in 
our  whole  string  of  ships.  Besides,  we  stuck  close 
to  the  west  bank,  so  that  the  Reb  gunners 
couldn't  see  us  too  well  even  after  thev  set  afire 
some  barns  and  houses  to  light  up  the  river. 

"But  thev  sure  tried.  For  nearly  two  hours 
they  blazed  away  with  every  cannon  thev  could 
bring  to  bear,  and  I  guess  mavbe  ten  thousand 
riflemen  kept  popping  at  us  as  fast  as  thev  could 
load.  I  watched  the  whole  thing  through  a  crack 
hetween  two  cotton  bales,  jumping  like  a  rabbit 
every  time  a  shell  slammed  into  our  boat.  One 
transport  ran  aground  and  sank,  and  all  the 
others  got  splintered  up  pretty  bad— but  we 
didn't  lose  a  man. 

"Seemed  like  I  was  always  hungry  those  davs, 
like  a  teen-age  boy  generallv  is,  and  as  soon  as 
the  shooting  was  over  I  slipped  along  the  deck 
till  I  found  a  smashed  cracker  barrel.  I  started 
eating  hardtack  as  fast  as  I  could  stuff  it  in  my 
mouth,  aiming  to  get  my  fill  before  an  officer 
(aught  me.  In  the  dark  I  couldn't  see  that  a 
Minie  ball  had  stuck  in  one  of  those  crackers, 
and  I  broke  a  tooth.  It  wasn't  what  you  could 
call  a  combat  wound,  I  guess,  but  it  wns  caused 
l>\   an  enemy  weapon." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  some  of  the 
transports  were  ordered  to  Natchez  for  repair. 
In  those  days  it  was  two  towns— a  dignified 
cluster  of  porticoed  mansions  on  the  bluff,  and 
below  it  a  rowdy  port.  Natchez-under-the-Hill. 
"The  minute  a\c  tied  up,"  my  grandfather 
said,  "every  man  aboard  lit  out  lor  the  saloons, 
which  were  loud  and  plentiful.   But  the  Captain 


told  me  and  Henry  that  the  cabin  bo\s  would 
have  to  stay  and  look  after  the  ship.  He  also 
ordered  us  to  have  plenty  of  hot  coffee  readv  by 
daybreak,  on  the  theory  that  he  and  the  other 
officers  would  need  it  when  thev  got  back. 

"Neither  of  us  knew  much  about  cooking,  but 
we  filled  a  ten-gallon  wash  boiler  lull  of  water 
and  ten  pounds  of  coffee  and  set  it  on  the  gallev 
stove.  Bv  midnight  it  was  boiling  good,  but  an 
awful  lot  of  coffee  grounds  seemed  to  be  floating 
on  the  top. 

"Now  somewhere  I  had  heard  that  eggshells 
would  settle  coffee  grounds.  Henry  argued  that 
didn't  stand  to  reason.  What  the  situation  called 
for  was  something  with  more  body  to  it,  like 
whole  eggs.  So  we  broke  a  dozen  eggs  into  the 
boiler  and  stirred  for  a  while.  That  helped 
some,  but  not  much.  So  we  added  another  dozen, 
and   threw  in   the  shells  after  them. 

"Naturally  we  were  pretty  sore  about  missing 
the  fun  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill.  and  when 
Henry  found  a  bottle  of  vanilla  extract  in  the 
pantry  we  decided  to  have  a  party  of  our  own. 
Come  daylight,  we  were  smelling  like  a  pair  of 
angel-food  cakes.  At  about  that  point  it  occurred 
to  us  that  the  coffee  better  be  real  good  when 
the  Captain  got  home.  We  broke  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  eggs  in  the  gallev.  including  those  which 
weren't  too  fresh,  and  we  were  stirring  hard 
when  the  office  is  wobbled  up  the  gangplank. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  pains  we  had  taken,  the 
Captain  wasn't  happy  about  that  coffee.  In  fact, 
he  was  downright  irritable.  Said  we  tried  to 
poison  him.  Said  we  probably  were  Rebel  spies. 
Said  that  anyhow  we  were  no-good  brats,  and 
we  would  sure  God  spend  the  rest  of  the  war  in 
the  brig. 

"Maybe  we  would  have,  too,  if  the  officers 
hadn't  got  tired  of  waiting  on  their  own  table. 
We  never  were  officiallv  pardoned,  exactly,  but 
the  First  Officer  let  us  out  in  time  to  see  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg  in  July." 

FOR  officers  in  general  my  grandfather  had 
scant  respect.  Sherman,  for  example,  he  de- 
scribed as  "a  nervous  ol'  fuss-budget''  who  nearly 
lost  the  Armv  ol  the  Tennessee  at  Shiloh  out  of 
sheer  carelessness,  and  who  was  saved  only  bv 
the  last-minute  arrival  of  the  river  flotilla  with 
firepower  and  reinforcements.  But  Grant,  he 
admitted,  "probably  knew  what  he  was  up  to." 
Sometimes  he  added  that  "Grant  wasn't  as  flighty 
as  most  of  them  generals"— a  rare  compliment 
from  the  old  man.  who  regarded  flightiness  (or 
any  other  display  of  emotion)  with  chill  contempt. 
This  judgment  apparently  was  based  less  on 
Grant's  record  ol  victories  than  on  a  cabin  boy's 
observation  of  his  behavior  under  fire.  Grandpa's 
best  chance  lor  a  close-up  appraisal  came  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Donelson.  For  hours  there  the  gun- 
boats tossed  shells  into  the  Confederate  entrench- 
ments, while  Grant  watched  from  the  river  bank 
a  few  yards  away.  The  weather  was  near  freezing 
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J  like  music.  This  girl  txias  snapped  at  Llangollen  —pronounced  "th/anugothlen." 


For  children  only:  How  to  get  Father  to  take  you  to  Britain 


DON'T  tell  Father  you  want  to  visit 
Britain  just  because  it's  fun. 
Don't  tell  Father  you  want  to  go  be- 
cause British  children  speak  English  — 
and  it's  easy  to  make  friends. 

Don't  tell  lather  you  want  to  see  the 
Queen;  shake  hands  with  a  Beefeater; 
meet  a  Bobby;  or  see  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show.  These  things  may  be 
true,  but  they're  the  wrong  approach. 


Far  better  to  hold  a  history  book  in  your 
hot  little  hand  and  announce  that  you 
want  to  go  to  Britain  because  it's  educa- 
tional. Don't  giggle.  Move  in  with  facts. 
The  Shakespeare  Season  of  Plus  at 
Stratford  is  educational  to  beat  the  band. 
It  goes  on  from  April  through  Novem- 
ber. Stately  homes  and  ghostly  castles 
are  educational  because  they  prove  that 
history  is  made  by  people  —  not  by 


books.  And  England,  Scotland,  Wales 
and  Northern  Ireland  can  all  claim  to 
be  educational  because  each  is  a  branch 
of  America's  ancestral  tree. 

If  you  want  to  educate  Father  or. 
how  much  it  costs,  take  him  to  a  travel 
agent.  He'll  find  that  grown-ups  can 
get  to  Britain  and  hack  for  only  $?,2o, 
if  they  go  after  October  1st.  Under- 
twelves  go  half-price.  Only  fair. 


FREE!  For  free  illustrated  literature  including  booklet  "Children  Visiting  Britain,"  write  British  Travel  Association,  Box  170. 
In  Sew  York— 680  Fifth  Ave.;  In  Los  Angeles— 606  South  Hill  St.;  In  Chicago— .19  Sou  h  La  Salle  St.;  In  Canada— 90  Adelaide  Street  WesK  Toronto. 
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This  July,  a  revolutionary  new  British  liner 
cuts  the  Pacific  down  to  size! 


P&O-Orient  Lines'  new  45,000-ton 
Canberra  sails  from  the  West  Coast  in 
July  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe. 
Sailing  time:  46  days.  Two  weeks  less 
than  the  old  record!  Your  fare?  As  little 
as  $17  a  day. 

P&O-Orient  Lines'  new  Canberra  is 
the  most  revolutionary  new  luxury  liner 
afloat.  She  has  two  sets  of  stabilizers- 
underwater  wings  that  smooth  oceans 
into  millponds.  You  can  dand.  a  High- 
land fling  at  sea  and  never  miss  a  slop. 

Canberra  is  820  feet  long,  carries  548 
first  class  and  1690  tourist  class  passen- 
gers, stands  as  tall  as  a  15-story  building 
and  cruises  at  ITVz  knots. 

There  is  a  closed-circuit  TV  system 
that  receives  English,  American  and 
Japanese  programs.  And  a  studio  where 
amateur  theatricals  can  be  broadcast. 

Interiors  on  Canberra  were  decorated 
under  the  supervision  of  Britain's  lead- 


ing architects,  one  of  whom  was  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Roval  Yacht  Britannia. 

All  cabins  in  first  class  have  private 
baths  or  showers  and  most  have  a  view 
of  the  sea:  many  cabins  in  tourist  class 
have  showers. 

There  is  a  spectacular  ballroom  where 


Tourist  class  cabin  with  four  berths, 
perfect  for  family  travel.  (English  nan- 
nies are  available.) 


a  class  wall  slides  out  of  sight  so  you  can 
dance  outdoors  if  you  wish. 

Lights  in  the  dining  room  change 
with  the  time  of  day— sunny  at  break- 
fast, soft  and  low  at  dinner.  Your  meals 
are  prepared  bv  chefs  trained  in  the 
great  hotels  of  England.  Specialties  from 
every  corner  of  the  world  are  on  the 
menu.  And  the  w  ine  cellars  are  famous. 

The  world  within  reach 

A  glance  at  the  map  to  the  right  will 
show  you  how  P&O-Orient  brings  the 
entire  world  to  your  doorstep. 

The  solid  line  is  P&O-Orient's  South 
Pacific  route  from  the  West  Coast  and 
Honolulu  to  Europe  — and  Canberra's 
course  this  July. 

Run  your  finger  along  the  line  and 
picture  the  places  you'll  see.  India. 
Egvpt.  The  Mediterranean. 

Your  fare?  As  little  as  $824  tourist 
class,  $1131  first  class. 

Now  look  at  the  dotted  lines  on  our 


RUN  AWAY  TO  SEA 
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map.  First  head  North  from  Hawaii  to 
Japan.  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. 

If  you  don't  want  to  stop  at  Hong 
Kong  or  Manila  and  come  back,  you  can 
keep  right  on  going— either  to  the  South 
Pacific  and  back  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  1  urope  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Suez  and  Mediterranean! 

A  round  trip  to  Japan  starts  at  $672, 
to  Hong  Kong  at  $796  and  to  Manila 
at  $824. 

You  can  range  the  entire  Pacific  for 
as  little  as  $919  tourist  or  $1255  first 
class.  And  a  trip  to  Europe  by  way  of 
the  Orient  can  set  you  back  just  $751. 

If  you  like,  you  can  make  any  combi- 


nation of  routes  you  wish  on  your  one 
P&O-Orient  Lines'  ticket. 

New  Route  to  the  Old  World 

The  dotted  line  heading  South  from 
Long  Beach  (Los  Angeles)  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  new  ways  to 
travel  to  Europe. 

On  your  way  to  the  Old  World,  your 
P&O-Orient  liner  sails  through  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  the  Panama  Canal, 
then  calls  at  either  Jamaica  and  Bermu- 
da or  Trinidad  and  Spain's  Canary 
Islands  before  crossing  the  sunny  Atlan- 
tic to  France  and  England. 

Whichever  route  you  choose  for  your- 


self on  P&O-Orient,  you'll  leave  the 
West  Coast  on  the  largest,  fastest  pas- 
senger liners  sailing  round  the  world. 

You  can  sail  tourist  class  in  glorious 
comfort— or  shoot  the  works  and  go  first 
class.  The  service  is  impeccably  British 
both  ways;  the  meals  are  in  the  same 
Continental  tradition.  Each  class  has  its 
own  swimming  pool,  orchestra,  cafes, 
and  open  decks  for  sun  and  games. 

See  your  travel  agent  now.  Or  write 
for  free  literature  to:  Dept.  14C,  P&O- 
Oricnt  Lines,  155  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
8.  Branches:  Los  Angeles,  Seattle.  Van- 
couver. Elsewhere  in  U.  S.  &  Canada, 
Cunard  Line,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agents. 
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problem  of  measuring  similarity  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  studies  in  medical  research.  Now 
iBM  has  developed  a  computer  technique  to  help  scientists  uncover  important  similarities  among 
disease  symptoms.  Charles  Darwin  spent  22  years  analyzing  the  information  he  gathered  on  a  single  trip 
around  the  world.  Ironically  enough,  the  truth  he  sought  was  obscured  by  the  mountains  of  data  he  had 
collected."  In  a  modern  attack  on  Darwin's  dilemma,  IBM  mathematicians  have  found  a  way  of  using  a 
computer  to  speed  the  search  for  similarities  in  great  masses  of  information.  The  computer  compares 
each  item  of  data  with  every  other.  It  creates  a  logical  system  of  classification  and  often  reveals  elusive 
relationships.  «  Doctors  at  a  New  York  hospital  are  now  using  this  method  to  study  certain  blood  diseases 
and  their  complex  symptom  patterns.  The  same  principle  may  be  valuable  in  information  retrieval  systems 
of  the  future,  which  will  provide  easy  access  to  millions  of  documents.  ■  By  using  computers  and  data 
processing  systems  to  deal  with  gigantic  data  problems,  scientists  and  businessmen  alike  can  now  find 
solutions  that  would  otherwise  remain  hidden. 


IBM 


they  re  alike... but  how  much  alike? 
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and  an  k\  rain  Fell  at  intervals  all 
through  the  da) . 

"He  scootched  up  in  his  saddle 
like  .1  wei  chicken,"  Grandpa  re- 
membered, "while  the  water  dripped 
down  his  coal  collar  and  the  Reb 
cannon  balls  splashed  mud  all  over 
his  boots." 

For  his  juvenile  listener  i h is  was 
exciting  stuff— an  eyeball  witness's 
account  <>l  History  in  the  Making. 
1  nagged  for  details.  What  I  wanted. 

I  suppose,  though  I  didn't  know  how- 
to  ask  For  it.  was  an  insight  into  the 
character  ol  a  hero,  some  explana- 
tion ol  what  it  is  that  makes  a  great 
man  great.  What  did  he  do  to  win 
that  battle? 

"He  didn't  do  anything  so  far  as 
1  could  see."'  Grandpa  said.  "He  just 
s.it  there  like'  a  hickory  stump." 

Will,  then,  how  did  he  really 
look? 

"He  looked  cold." 

That  was  as  close  to  the  sure  'nuff 
truth  about  Grant  as  I  ever  got.  At 
the  time  it  seemed  unsatisfa<  tory,  but 
years  later  I  began  to  suspect  that  it 
summed  up  the  essential  facts  pretty 
well:  a  cold  man,  unbudgeable  as  a 
hie  kory  stump. 

1  V  1  R  Y  one  of  the  Southern  chil- 
dren I  knew  in  my  knee-pants  days 
would  confess,  when  pressed,  that: 

1.  Before  "The  War"  his  Family 
had  owned  a  thousand  slaves.  (Never 
973  or  1,012;  always  an  even  thou- 
sand.) 

2.  It  lived  in  a  mansion  with 
white  columns  in  front. 

3.  Not  oidy  was  it  aristocratic 
—  that  went  without  saying— but 
wealthy  until  the  Yankees  ruined 
everything. 

For  a  long  while  I  assumed  that 
the  Southern  half  ol  my  family  had 
enjoyed  this  vanished  grandeur,  like 
everybody  else.  Then,  over  the  years, 
I  gradually  picked  up  from  my  in- 
numerable kinfolk  the  disillusioning 
sure  'nuff  truth: 

1.  The  Capertons  had  owned  three 
slaves.  Each  of  these  had  a  large 
Family,  but  nobody  seemed  sure 
whether  the  wives  and  children  were 
slaves  or  not.  While  the  Caperton 
men  were  off  at  war,  the  Negroes 
worked  the  farm,  hid  the  livestock 
from  Yankee  raiders,  and  in  general 
took  good  care  of  the  little  com- 
munity. When  they  wtre  "liberated" 
by  a  Union  column  which  marched 


across  the  farm  on  its  way  to  Chick- 
amauga,  a  Few  miles  to  the  cist. 
they    ih, mked    the    soldiers    kindly, 

cheered  the  Slats  and  Snipes,  and 
went  right  hack  to  work.  Alter  the 
war  they  stayed  on.  living  the  same 
as  always;  and  when  the  Family 
moved  to  Texas  in  1891,  an  ex-slave 
Wellesle)  Caperton  went  along. 
(He  found  the  Panhandle  too  winch 
and  lonesome,  and  linalh  moved 
hack  to  De  Kalh  County,  Alabama.') 

2.  The  "mansion"  had  no  col- 
umns, like  most  ol  the  other  old 
Farmhouses  on  Sand  Mountain,  it 
was  a  dogtrot  log  cabin  with  an  ell 
at  the  back.  The  same  practical  pat 
tern  is  still  being  used  by  builders 
throughout  the  South,  but  the  dog- 
trot is  now  called  a  breezeway  and 
the  construction  isn't  as  solid.  The 
walls  of  that  cabin  were  made  of 
squared-ofl  walnut  logs,  some  of 
which  must  have  been  four  feet 
thick.  When  I  saw  it  a  few  years 
back,  they  looked  good  for  at  least 
another  century.  (They  had  another 
and  bigger  house,  for  winter  use. 
down  in  the  valley,  but  it  didn't  have 
any  columns  either.) 

3.  The  Yankees  didn't  ruin  the 
place.  Aside  from  stealing  a  few 
fence  rails  lor  their  campfires,  thev 
apparently  behaved  with  decorum. 
The  family  was  poor  because  the  soil 
on  Sand  Mountain  never  was  much 
good,  the  Tennessee  River  habitually 
Hooded  the  better  fields  in  the  bot- 
toms, and  malaria  was  endemic. 
Contrary  to  legend,  it  wasn't  The 
War  that  forced  such  families  to  the 
West;  they  just  hoped  to  make  a  bet 
ter  living  on  free  homestead  land. 
For  the  Capertons,  TVA  came  a 
century  too  late. 

ANOTHER  favorite  legend  of 
my  boyhood  was  that  the  war'  di- 
vided many  families  in  the  Tennessee 
River  country,  with  the  result  that 
kinfolks  met  on  the  battlefield,  usu- 
ally at  bayonet  point.  I  now  know 
that  my  two  grandfathers  must  have 
been  on  opposite  sides  in  at  least  two 
battles— Shiloh  and  Donelson— and 
probably  at  Fort  Henry.  But  ii  is 
most  unlikely  that  they  ever  got 
within  shooting  distance,  and  they 
never  did  meet  on  the  battlefield  or 
elsewhere. 

Moral:  The  sure  'nuff  truth  may 
be  stranger  than  fiction,  but  it 
doesn't  make  as  satisfying  a  story. 


How  fast  is 
your  income  growing? 


NOT  fast  enough,  perhaps,  to  keep  you 
comfortably  ahead  of  growing  family 
expenses. 

So  you  might  ask  yourself  this  question: 

Why  don't  I  give  my  income  a  chance  to 
grow  with  America? 

This  is  why  millions  of  families  now  own 
common  stock.  As  shareowners  they  are 
part  owners  of  some  company.  If  the  com- 
pany grows  with  a  growing  America,  their 
incomes  can  grow,  too.  So  can  the  value  of 
their  investment.  Many  prefer  to  balance 
their  common  stock  holdings  with  bonds 
for  more  stable  income. 

The  right  way  to  invest 

It's  important  to  remember  that  security 
prices  fluctuate.  Not  every  company  will 
grow.  Some  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  This 
doesn't  mean  you  have  to  be  an  "expert" 
to  invest— few  people  are.  But  you  do  need 
to  follow  these  basic  rules: 

1.  Invest  only  money  you  don't  need  for 
living  expenses  or  emergencies. 

2.  Be  skeptical  of  tips  and  rumors.  Invest 
only  after  you  have  facts. 

3.  Visit  a  nearby  Member  Firm  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  to  get  the  experi- 
enced advice  of  a  Partner  or  Registered 
Representative— at  no  charge.  He'll  wel- 
come your  visit.  Every  Registered  Rep- 
resentative has  been  carefully  chosen  and 
trained  to  help  you  invest  sensibly. 

Start  with  this  excellent  free  booklet 

Some  460  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  have  paid  cash  dividends  every 
year  for  25  years  and  more.  We've  put  their 
records  in  a  wonderfully  useful  guide  to 
sound  investing,  "DIVIDENDS  OVER  THE 
years."  It  also  lists  stocks  that  have  been 
paying  progressively  larger  dividends  in  re- 
cent years.  Fill  out  and  send  the  coupon 
now  for  a  free  copy.  Why  not  give  your  in- 
come a  chance  to  grow  with  America? 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you, 

look  under  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 

stock  broker  section  of  the  "Yellow  Pages." 


SEND  FOR  free  BOOKLET.  Mail  to  a  Mem- 
ber Firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  E-5l, 
P.  O.  Box  1070,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over 
the  years,  a  basic  guide  for  common 
stock  investment." 

i\7i  me 


Address. 


AFTER  HOURS 


TRAVEL  NOTES  FROM  HARPER'S  READERS 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  in- 
vited Harper's  readers  travel- 
ing abroad  to  send  us  their  notes  on 
anything  they  found  especially  pleas- 
ant, disappointing,  or  unexpected. 
Because  a  good  many  of  our  readers 
seem  to  have  similar  tastes  and  inter- 
ests, ice  thought  such  reports  might 
prove   useful   to   future   travelers. 

More  than  a  hundred  correspond- 
ents sent  accounts  of  their  discoveries, 
from  places  as  diverse  as  Bangkok. 
Tel  Aviv,  Argentina .  and  Tangan- 
yika. They  explored  all  of  Western 
Europe  (including  San  Marino)  and  a 
few  got  into  Russia.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Their  experiences 
were  surprisingly  varied.  Most  of 
them  shunned  the  standard  tours, 
and  fitted  their  trips  to  their  own 
tastes  and  pocketbooks.  Spine  limita- 
tions permit  us  to  publish  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  reports,  con- 
siderably shortened  to  make  room  fol- 
ds  many   as   possible— The    Editors 

Camping  out  in  Europe 

An  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
young  American  couples  (often  loith 
children)  went  on  overseas  camping 
trips.  The  following  excerpts  echo 
other  equally  exuberant  reports:  no- 
body seemed  to  regret  liis  alfresco 
adventures. 

In  April  1959  my  husband  and  I  with 
our  four  children  (eleven,  nine,  five, 
and  two)  left  our  temporary  home  in 
Oxford  for  a  month's  "grand  tour."  The 
car  was  loaded  with  sleeping  bags,  tent, 


cooking  equipment;  our  destination  was 
Sicily  With  this  type  of  traveling  we 
felt  we  could  spend  our  days  in  museums 
and  sight-seeing.  The  children  knew 
they  could  spend  the  early  morning 
and  evening  wandering  about  as  they 
pleased  in  the  campsite.  A  bonus  was 
the  guarded  campsite  where  we  could 
safeh  leave  our  belongings  and  visit 
places  of  interest.  In  Venice  the  camp- 
site was  within  the  city— for  thirty-five 
cents  a  night!  By  the  time  we  recrossed 
the  English  Channel  we  had  traveled 
4,556  miles  in  twenty-eight  days. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hulme 
Dubuque.  la. 

We  were  able  to  afford  six  and  a  half 
days  in  Paris  last  year  on  our  European 
camping  honeymoon  because  we  cooked 
some  of  our  own  meals  and  slept  in  a 
tent,  in  a  large  well-equipped  campsite 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  costing  about 
sixty-five  cents  a  night.  There  arc  hot 
showers  and  a  small  outdoor  shop  has 
fresh  bread,  milk.  eggs,  and  butter 
daily.  With  fresh  coffee  made  on  our 
one-burner  Butane  stove,  we  enjoyed 
the  morning  ritual  of  warm  croissants. 
until  the  allure  ol  Paris  was  too  strong 
to  resist. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ketchum 
Lexington,  Mass. 

For  Americans  planning  to  travel  by 
car  abroad— why  not  buy  camping  equip- 
ment too?  It's  paid  for  in  unused  hotels 
in  one  short  trip.  There  are  many  (.imp- 
ing places  in  all  European  countries 
(we've  heard  they're  excellent  in  Yugo- 
slavia too).  There  are  camping  places 
in  the  dunes  on  the  Belgian  coast  near 
the  town  of  Middlekarke,  which  h.is 
mam  amusements  for  children  and  a 
splendid  beach;  another  near  the  Swiss 
national    park    where    one    ran    watch 


chamois  and  see  edelweiss  on  the  high 
slopes;  countless  sites  (good  and  horrid) 
along  the  French  and  Italian  Rivieras, 
often  in  olive  or  orange  groves:  on  is- 
lands in  the  Rhine:  near  chateaux  in 
the  Loire  Valley.  The  Riviera-blue  tents 
from  France,  the  sturdy  German  Pi- 
oneer tents,  the  tall  Swedish  umbrella 
tvpe— all  seem  good  values  though  not 
bargains.  One  of  the  more  interesting 
accessories  is  a  pump  for  air  mattresses 
which  uses  the  car's  exhaust  filtering  out 
the  carbon  monoxide. 

Mrs.   Roland   Ladd   Osgood 

Bernkastel  Kues.  Germany 

(and  Woodstock.  N.  H.) 

In  Belgium  we  camped  at  Zeebrugge, 
choosing  from  several  a  friendly-looking 
little  Plat-  on  the  beach.  It  was  dotted 
with  large,  well-equipped  caravans 
(trailers),  plvwood  and  canvas  cabins, 
pup  tents,  favored  by  cvclists  and  hikers, 
and  many  wall  tents  like  ours.  The 
Platz  was  adequately  equipped  with 
toilets  and  bathing  facilities,  a  large 
]>l.i\  area  with  swings  and  slides  for  the 
children,  a  general  store  and  cafe.  After 
dinner  Ave  ordered  steins  of  beer  in  the 
cafe  and  met  campers  from  all  walks  of 
life— merchants,  professional  men,  stu- 
dents, clerks,  and  artisans.  We  camped 
all  the  way  to  Norway  on  that  trip  and 
met  many    interesting  Europeans. 

Philip  A.  Reavis 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


The  Not-too-grand   Tour 


"Try  being  a  modest  traveler," 
counsels  Doris  Stanislawski  of  Aus- 
tin. Texas,  who,  with  her  husband 
toured  Europe  on  a  total  budget  of 
■  a  month  with  car  but  without 
tent.    For  advice  on   good— but    not 
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too  costly— hostelries  she  recom- 
mends, in  addition  to  the  standard 
Michelin  guides,  some  inexpensive 
booklet',  published  by  Harian  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Long  Island ,  N.Y.; 
lists  of  pensions  and  hotels  assembled 
(for  its  members)  by  the  Women's 
Rest  Tour.  264  Boylston  Street.  Bos- 
ton.  Mass.;  and  David  Dodge's  Pool 
Man's   Guide    to    Europe   (Random 

I  louse). 

Sharing  our  correspondents'  hopes 
that  they  will  not  be  "overrun  by 
tourists."  we  present  just  a  few  of 
the  bargain  spots  our  readers  en- 
joyed. 

If  you  like  to  climb  mountains  on 
your  own  feet,  go  to  the  Wast  water 
Hotel  at  Wasdale  Head  in  England's 
Lake  District.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  there  but  walk  and  the  hotel 
is  set  up  on  that  basis.  Its  food  and  hot 
water  are  superb,  its  bedrooms  tiny  and 
icy  cold,  its  public  lounge  drearily 
empty  by  day  and  full  of  tired  climbers 
at  night.  Twenty-four  hours  there,  in- 
cluding two  meals  in  the  dining-room 
and  a  packed  lunch,  will  cost  you  about 
%.  This  is  an  ideal  spot  for  anyone 
who  loves  to  hike  in  the  mountains. 

Elizabeth  George  Foulke 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


While  so  much  of  Europe  is  no  longer 
cheap  to  the  American  tourist,  Majorca 
really  is.  Full  pension  for  two  people 
and  a  room  with  terrace  overlooking 
the  sea  cost  only  $13.30  at  a  deluxe 
hotel.  One  family  we  met  rented  a 
seven-room  house  with  a  superb  view 
for  $50  a  month  and  their  full-time 
maid  is  paid  $12  a  month.  Majorca 
has  lovely,  uncrowded  beaches,  rugged 
mountains,  quaint  villages,  and  ten 
months  of  spring— only  in  July  and 
August  is  it  hot. 

Douglas  Greenwald 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  comfort  without  swank,  reason- 
able prices,  and  magnificent  scenery,  the 
tourist  hotels  and  the  mountain  huts  of 


Why 

business  and 
professional  men 
gladly  listen 
when  this 
man  talks 


Unique  among  financial  advisors  to  men  like  yourself  is  the 
agent  from  New  England  Life.  He  is  directly  concerned  with 
uncovering  ways  to  improve  your  financial  situation.  The  pres- 
entation of  opportunity  is  his  sole  function  .  .  .  and  is  the  only 
reason  why  you  or  any  other  business  or  professional  man  should 
listen  when  he  talks.  He  can  readily  point  out  specific  opportuni- 
ties for  estate  conservation  plans,  executive  benefit  plans,  tax- 
favored  pension  plans,  stock  redemption  plans.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  New  England  Life  agents  are  highly  successful  men 
who  do  business  with  highly  successful  men.  Why  not  call  the 
New  England  Life  agent  near  you?  You'll  soon  see  why  he's 
"the  man  of  opportunity  for  the  man  of  means."  If  you'd  like 
preliminary  information  we'll  be  glad  to  mail  you  our  Portfolio 
of  Opportunities.  Write  to:  New  England  Life,  Dept.  H-l, 
501  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

NEW  ETXGLArXE)  LIFE 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company :  All  forms  of  individual 
and  group  life  insurance,  annuities  and  pensions,  group  health  coverages. 
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DOES  MORE   THAN 
"GET   YOU   THERE" 


ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANCAIS 

A  friendly  chat  in  French  or 
English  —  the  sharing  of  ideas 
and  impressions.  All  this  is  yours 
to  enjoy  when  you  travel  by  rail 
in  France. 

Your  trip  is  more  than  the  beauty 
of  the  country  which  passes  by 
your  window.  It's  the  people  you 
meet  as  you  relax  in  well-ap- 
pointed compartments. 


BON  APPETIT! 

In  France  food  is  not  just  a  ne- 
cessity, it's  a  true  delight.  The 
fresh,  appetizing  meals  served 
en  route  will  add  to  the  many 
other  pleasures  of  your  trip  by 
train. 

CZXCtai£pOAd-Q^  ticket  good 
'       -  for  one,  two  or 

three  months  of 
unlimited 
railroad  travel 
interchangeably 
in  13  European 
countries. 

323  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cat. 
1231  St.  Catherine  St..  W..  Montreal.  P.Q. 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS. 
610  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  Depl.  B-1 

Please  send  me: 

□  Illustrated  booklet    Nome 

"FRANCE" 

□  Information  on 
"EURAILPASS"        Cry. 
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Address- 


-Stafe. 


Norway  are  to  be  recommended.  The 
former  are  on  bus  or  boat  routes,  but 
are  often  some  distance  from  towns  of 
an)  size.  Walking  and  fishing  possibili- 
ties are  usually  immediately  at  hand. 
The  mountain  huts,  maintained  bv  the 
Norwegian  Outing  Club,  are  simpler  in 
their  accommodations  but  even  better 
located  in  relation  to  scenery,  walking, 
and  fishing. 

Paula  M.  Strain 
Falls  Church.  Va. 

'Follow  the  Germans."  This  little 
tiiik.  particularly  with  respect  to  hotels. 
will  always  get  you  more  for  your 
money. 

George  D.  Bond 
New  York.  N.  V. 

Carriers:  Part  of  the  Fun 

Whether  they  drove  their  own  cars 
<n  patronized  the  local  trains  and 
busses,  many  'jf  our  correspondents 
had  as  much  fun  on  the  move  as  at 
their  destinations— and  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

From  the  French  National  Railroads 
in  New  York  we  bought  a  ticket  costing 
S125  per  person,  which  entitles  one  to 
ride  first-class  in  trains  all  over  Europe. 
This  "Eurailpass"  (which  must  be 
bought  in  the  U.  S.  after  you  have 
secured  your  passport)  was  a  magic 
carpel  which  took  us  to  eleven  coun- 
tries. We  hopped  on  and  oft  the  fast, 
comfortable  trains  at  will,  as  one  uses 
a  bus  here— from  Frame,  to  Spain,  to 
Italy— just  In  showing  out  pass  which 
is  .is  small  as  a  credit  card.  II  we 
missed  one  train  we  didn't  worry,  there 
was  always  another.  The  European 
trains  provide  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
countryside,  with  wide  windows  and 
comfortable   seats. 

In  England  we  bought  what  is  called 
a  "Seven  Day,  Go  As  You  Please"  ticket 
for  a  mere  S3.  It  saved  us  at  least  ten 
times  th.it  sum  in  carfare  i  i  and  around 
London.  This  ticket  is  good  on  the 
busses  and  on  the  wonderful  British 
underground. 

The  French  equivalent  of  this  ticket 
is  called  die  "Billet  de  Tourisme"  and 
<  osi  $3.25.  With  it  we  zipped  around 
P. 1 1  is  from  Flea  Circus  to  Invalides  with- 
out having  to  worrj  about  taxi-drivers 
and   their   tips. 

Mabel  Bennett 
Ocean  (  i(\.  N.    J. 

An  Irish  bus  ride  is  a  joyous  affair. 
The  driver  drives  and  sings,  as  does  his 
assistant  and  ticket-taker  who  acts  as 
tour  guide.    All  the  passengers  sin<j  too. 

l'«\    contrast   there  was  no  singing  on 


an  eight-hour  bus  tour  we  took  out  ol 
Edinburgh  into  the  Scottish  country- 
side ol  Comrie  Moor  and  Loth  Earn. 
Whether  somber  Scottish  or  spirited 
Irish,  bus  tours  are  an  excellent  wa\ 
to  see  the  countr\side  and  incidental^ 
to  meet  people  on  an  informal  basis. 

Few  travelers  know  that  the  greens 
fees  at  St.  Andrews  are  extremely  mod- 
est and  that  St.  Andrews  is  a  public 
course,  it-served  bv  reputation  for 
championship  matches  but  by  unswerv- 
ing local  tradition  for  "people's"  play. 
The  course  is  .is  (.mm  as  the  Scots  who 
pla\  it.  It  appears  quite  flat  and  de- 
ceptively "easv."  While  admiring  the 
gorse.  the  sea  birds,  or  the  ocean  view, 
one  unerringly  places  one's  fairwav  shot 
in  the  hidden  rivulet,  just  two  hundred 
yards  ahead,  or  in  a  juniper  bush. 
prickly  trade  mark  of  the  Scottish  land- 
scape.  Upper  and  lower  nines  crisscross 
eac  h  cither,  and  players  from  both 
courses  approach  the  same  greens. 
White  and  red  flags  mark  the  two  cups. 
Mis.  Paul  N.  Ylvisaker 
Cranburv.  N.  J. 

It  was  my  luck  to  drive  with  m\ 
family  along  the  much  advertised. 
"lovely  Dalmatian  coast"  last  summer, 
all  the  wa\  from  Dubrovnik  to  Rijeka, 
having  been  lured  thei"  from  Gre- 
It  is  time  the  m\th  was  exploded. 
We  found  the  Dalmatian  coast  a  c  1- 
lection  ol  hot.  dry,  stom  mountains  on 
which  nothing  but  boulders  grow  (most 
of  these  in  the  road)  with  an  occasional 
miserable  dirt)  town  to  break  the 
monotony.  Dubrovnik  is  a  most  inter- 
esting town  but  not  worth  the  effort  to 
get  there  b\  land.  With  the  exception 
ol  a  lew  triiles  just  south  of  Rijeka  the 
road  (  11(1  miles  long)  is  inciedibh  bad. 
If  your  tar  is  \ti\  sturdy,  and  if  the 
fillings  in  your  teeth  are  well  anchored, 
you  might  be  able  to  make  an  occasional 
top  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  \I\ 
advice  is:  Bv  all  means  drive  through 
Western  Europe.  But  go  to  Dubrovnik 
by  boat,  leave  by  boat,  and  don't  get  oft 
the  boat  until  it  stops  in  Itah  or 
Greece. 

Robert  E.  Treybal,  Ph.D. 
Hartsdalc.  N.  V. 

I  drove  throughout  Western  Europe— 
except  Spain  and  Portugal— and  much 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Hitchhikers  were 
prevalent  throughout  the  satellites. 
Austria,  Russia.  Yugoslavia,  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The\  provided 
fascinating  compan)  in  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary  since  mam  spoke 
German  or  French.  In  Russia,  however. 
I  found  few  people  outside  the  hotels 
who  spoke  am  Western  language.  In 
Poland  hitchhikers  are  registered  with 
an  organization  called  "Autostop."  The\ 
flash  a  book  that  looks  like  a  target  in 
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which  there  are  coupons  designating  the 
numbers  ol  kilometers  traveled.  These 
are  turned  over  to  the  driver  and  at 
the  end  ol  the  year  the  one  (usuall)  a 
truck  driver)  with  the  most  coupon 
mileage  wins  a  Free  car.  In  m\  ex- 
perience it  was  perfectly  safe  to  take 
on  hitchhikers  everywhere— man)  spoke 
•4  tod  English  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Si  andinai  ta. 

David  Steinman,  M.D. 
New  York,  V  Y. 


U  ine  and  Smorgasbord 


Vin  (hi  pays, a  loaf  of  French  bread, 
and  cheese  were  the  chief  daytime 
fare  of  our  correspondents.  When 
night  fell,  however,  most  of  them 
relished  Continental  cooking.  Out 
of  many,  we  quote  here  the  savory 
recollections  of  two  A>nericans  whose 
tours  of  duty  abroad  gave  unusual 
scope  to  their  gourmet  researches. 

In  Furstenfeldbruck,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Munich,  is  a  little  rustic 
restaurant  named  "Rodelbahn."  Check- 
ered  tablecloths  and  wood  benches  pre- 
vail  in  a  family  eating-out  atmosphere. 
Hire  are  served  the  best  schnitzels  I've 
ever  rolled  past  my  palate.  A  local  beer, 
Thomasbrau,  has  a  flavor  distinct  and 
more  enjoyable  than  the  excellent 
Munich  beers. 

Many  English  pubs  are  rather  dismal 
(daces  pervaded  with  a  century-old  stale 
ale  odor  and  offer  little  to  the  visitor 
except  a  chance  to  dig  into  pub-roots 
opinion.  One  that  offers  a  great  deal 
more  is  the  Kings  Head  in  Little  Mar- 
lowe on  the  Thames  a  few  miles  west 
of  Maidenhead.  It  has  a  so-called 
saloon-bar,  richly  carpeted  and  fur- 
nished with  the  parlor  taste  of  a  country 
gentleman.  The  garden  behind  is  well 
tended,  and  on  nice  days  you  can  have 
%our  beer  in  the  sun.  By  arrangement, 
von  can  have  dinner  there  and  they'll 
do  lamb  chops  in  a  way  you'll  look  for 
again  and  never  find.  Their  Scotch  is  a 
brand  I've  never  seen  elsewhere,  labeled 
simply  S;  it  is  smooth  and  completely 
delicious.  I  once  prevailed  on  the  man- 
agement to  let  me  have  a  whole  bottle 
which  I  used  piecemeal  as  a  liqueur. 

The  Lysebu  is  a  sort  of  chalet,  high 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Holnenkollen 
in  Norway.  It's  completely  isolated 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  Oslo;  yet  a  few 
hundred  yards  down  the  road  is  a  sta- 
tion of  the  electric  railway  which  will 
whisk  you  into  town  if  you  have  no  car. 
There's  not  a  thing  to  do  there  except 
eat  some  of  the  most  delightful  smorgas- 
bord meals  served  anywhere  in  the 
world,  sleep  in  the  cleanest,  most  com- 
fortable atmosphere,  soak  up  sun  and  a 
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Make  Your  Trips  Abroad  More  Fun 

With  These  New 
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76  Unique  Volumes  —  Including  6  Just  Pub- 
lished —  Detailed,  Fully  Illustrated;  Fit  in 
Pocket  or  Purse! 

NOW  there  are  sixteen  new  holiday  maga- 
zine Travel  Guides  —  six  of  them  just  pub- 
lished. More  than  half-a-million  of  the  original 
series  were  sold  in  a  short  time.  Travel  editors 
hailed  them  as  the  most  detailed,  practical 
pocket-size  travel  guides  ever  published.  Rec- 
ommended by  American  Express,  they  offer 
timely,  accurate  advice  on  how,  where,  when 
to  go  —  what  to  see  and  do  —  how  to  do  it  on 
any  budget  —  plus  latest  facts  on  hotels,  res- 
taurants, shops,  tours,  tipping,  avoiding  red 
tape. 

Holiday  Travel  Guides  are  convenient  in  size 
—  slip  into  man's  pocket  or  woman's  purse. 
They  are  specific  —  deal  only  with  country 
you  are  visiting.  No  need  for  bulky  "general" 
volumes  which  stamp  you  as  a  "tourist"  and 
make  you  purchase  information  on  countries 
you're  not  going  to. 

Gives  Facts  You  Need  Before  Going.  Nothing  is 
left  to  guesswork.  These  Guides  concisely  ex- 
plain: how  and  where  to  obtain  your  passport; 
immunization;  in-season  and  off-season  rates; 
what  you  may  and  may  not  take  along;  cli- 
mate, clothing,  packing  and  transportation 
procedures;  shipboard  vs.  airline  travel;  costs; 
etc.,  etc. 

Facts  You  Need  When  You  Arrive.  Where  to  stay, 
eat,  shop;  how  to  rent  or  buy  a  car,  get  around 
by  taxi,  bus,  subway,  etc.  Hotels.  Restaurants. 
Shops.  Theaters.  Festivals,  night  clubs,  sports 
events.  Do's  and  don'ts  for  American  tourist. 
Prices  and  tipping.  Best  value  in  converting 
and  spending  your  dollar.  Major  points  of  in- 
terest —  and  lesser-known  places:  historic 
sites,  museums,  galleries,  religious  centers. 
Colorful  fold-out  map  helps  you  plan  tours 
intelligently.  Important  facts  on  local  customs. 
Some  guides  include  short  "course"  in  native 
language. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 
Circle  any  three  holiday  MAGAZINE  travel 
guides  in  coupon;  enclose  $2.95  as  payment  in 
full  for  ALL  three.  With  your  Guides  will  come 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  EUROPEAN  CURRENCY  CON- 
VERTER as  free  gift  for  acting  at  once.  If  you 
wish  to  return  books  for  full  refund  within 
10  days,  Currency  Converter  is  yours  to  keep. 
(  Minimum  order,  3  guides  for  §2.95;  each  addi- 
tional Guide  $1;  any  10  only  $8.95,  with  same 
10-day  refund  guarantee.)  Mail  coupon  with 
check  or  money  order  to:  RANDOM  HOUSE, 
INC..  Travel  Dept.  G-984,  239  Great  Neck- 
Road,   Great   Neck,   Long  Island.   New   York 

On  sale  at  your  bookseller,  travel  agent,  American  Ex- 
press office,  newsstand-or  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


1/13  ¥7*  I j1      (when  you  mail  coupon  to 


order  3  or  more  guides) 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

EUROPEAN  CURRENCY 

CONVERTER 

Pocket  "slide  rule"  (copy- 
right by  American  Ex- 
press! gives  U.S.  Dollar 
equivalents  of  British. 
French.  Italian.  Austrian. 
Belgian.  Danish.  German. 
Dutch.  Spanish.  Swiss 
money.  Eliminates  in- 
'volved  arithmetic,  errors. 
Yours  free  when  you  mail 
coupon  to  order  3  or  more 
GUIDES. 


RANDOM  HOUSE,  INC.,  Travel  Dept.  G-984, 

239  Great  Neck  Road,  Great  Neck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

I  enclose  $ in  check  or  money  order. 

Please  send  me,  for  10  days'  examination,  holiday 
magazine    travel    guides    I    have    circled    below,    and 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS    EUROPEAN    CURRENCY    CONVERTER    as    a 

gift.  I  may  return  travel  guides  within  10  days  for 
full  refund,  but  in  any  case  the  converter  is  mine 
to  keep,  please  note:  Minimum  order.  3  Guides  tor 
only  $2.95;  additional  Guides  at  si  each;  any  10 
Guides  lor  only  $8.95. 
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Now— 

650  maharajahs 
a  week 

(. . .  or  maharanis,  as  the  case  may  be  ) 

With  the  expansion  on  May  3  of  Air- 
a's  transatlantic  schedule  to  five 
.is  a  week,  more  Americans  than 
ever  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our  fabled 
maharajah  service  to  Europe  and  the 
East.  Aboard  Air-India's  sleek  Boe- 
ing 707  Rolls-Royce  Jets,  you'll  find 
a  wealth  of  Indian  charm  and  hospi- 
tality, and  service  designed  to  pam- 
per you  like  a  potentate.  Consult  your 
princely  travel  agent. 


1 


AIR-INDIA 

The  airline  that  treats  you  like  a  maharajah 

565  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  PLaza  1-6200 
37  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi.,  STate  2-8540 
543  So.  Olive  St.,  L.A.,  MAdison  6-0S34 
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view  across  the  evergreen  forestland  to 
the  fiords.  Mid-June  to  late  June  i-  the 
time  for  this— the  air  is  bell-clear. 

Col.  James  T.  Seaver.  Jr..  US  VF 
Vienna,  Va. 

In  1959  and  1960  I  was  a  Fulbright 
Professor  in  American  Political  Science 
and  Constitutional  Law  at  Aarhus  and 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  During 
that  time  mv  familv  and  I  did  a  lot  of 
eating  out  and  enjoyed  it.  Among  manv 
good  restaurants  in  Aarhus.  a  unique 
one  is  the  Bors  Cafe.  Its  small  rustic 
rooms  are  warm  and  cozy  and  afford  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbor.  The  menu 
hardly  ever  changes  but  it  does  not  need 
to,  for  what  is  offered  is  excellent.  The 
specialty  of  the  house  is  skibslobescoues. 
a  dish  often  merelv  an  excuse  to  use 
up  all  sorts  of  unappetizing  left-overs. 
Here  it  is  made  of  fresh,  delectable  in- 
gredients, cooked  and  spiced  superblv. 
In  Denmark  no  one  in  a  hurrv  should 
go  to  a  restaurant— a  meal  takes  at  least 
an  hoi.r. 

Henrv  J.  Abraham 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adventures  en  Famille 

Many  travelers  found  that  a  large 
complement  of  children  added  zest 
to  their  travels— often  in  unlikely 
ways  and  places. 

A  high  point  of  our  stay  in  East 
Africa  was  a  guest  house  on  an  island 
in  the  Kagera  River  (Post  Office.  Kigati, 
Uganda).  The  proprietor  is  an  old 
African  hand— Toni  Nuti— who  came  as 
a  bride  from  Itah  long  years  ago.  On 
Easter  she  gathered  crocodile  eggs  to 
put  at  the  children's  places  in  the 
dining-room.  Breakfast  was  a  half-hour 
late  that  morning  and  the  eggs  started 
hatching— to  the  delight  of  the  children. 
A  hippo  sometimes  rooted  under  our 
bedroom  window  and  we  could  watch 
troops  of  monkevs  crossing  the  river  on 
swinging  vines:  crested  cranes  posed  by 
the  water.  Toni  was  rearing  an  infant 
genet  cat— she  has  also  raised  a  baby 
buffalo  and  an  elephant. 

Jane  McConnell 
Chicago.  III. 

Our  problem  was  to  chose  a  relatively 

inexpensive  vacation  spot  for  a  famih 
of  five,  including  three  teen-agers  whose 
interests  var\  widely  and  who  tolerate 
boredom  badlv.  Intensive  research 
turned  up  an  off-the-track  Pacific  <  '.iNtal 
resort  in  Mexico  called  Puerto  Vallarta. 
It  is  a  sort  of  North  American  Tahiti. 
Lush  tropical  vegetation  covers  volcanic 
mountains    that    come    almost    down    to 


the  sea.  There  is  a  broad,  gentlv  curv- 
ing beach  which  compares  favorabh 
with  the  world's  most  famous  A  sma!> 
but  livery  American  colom  inhabits  a 
valley  just  outside  the  town,  approori- 
atelv  called  Gringo  Gulch.  The  area 
is  tropical  but  not  unpleasantly  hot 
even   in  summer. 

We  staved  at  the  Tropicana  hotel,  a 
modern  structure  located  directh  on  the 
area's  best  beach.  Two  vers  attractive 
rooms,  each  with  a  large  balconv  over- 
looking the  Pacific,  comfortable  beds, 
modern  bathrooms,  window  screens,  and 
hot  water  cost  $24.40  a  dav  for  the  five 
of  us.  including  breakfast  and  the  noon 
meal.  Various  members  of  our  family 
went  on  horseback  trips  through  tropical 
rain  forests  and  on  skin-diving  expedi- 
tions. Apart  from  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  place,  it  produced  for  us  a  remark- 
able feeling  of  belonging,  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily short  time. 

Carleton  B.  Chapman.  M.D. 

Universitj  of  Texas 

Southwestern  Medical  School 

Dallas.  Tex. 


Taking  the  children  added  a  dimen- 
sion, heightened  our  observation,  pro- 
vided two  more  sensitive  viewers, 
thereby  helping  us  to  understand  and 
enjov  Europe.  For  the  comfort  of  our 
twelve-  and  nine-vear-old  bo\s.  wherever 
we  did  exhaustive  and  exhausting  sight- 
seeing, our  routine  called  for  an  after- 
noon nap  for  all  of  us.  For  our  familv 
an  important  rule  wjm  Don't  drive  your 
own  car— part  of  the  fascination  of 
travel  for  the  youngsters  is  in  the 
wagon-lit.  funicular,  cable  car.  touring 
bus.  first-  and  second-class  trains,  the 
gondolas  and  water  busses  of  Venice. 

Ethel  Perin 
Ba\side.  \.  V. 

We  are  a  California  famih  of  *ix  now- 
spending  a  year  in  France.  First  we 
flew  to  Moscow  for  a  scientific  confer- 
ence to  which  m\  husband  was  a  dele- 
gate. We  traveled  bv  train  from  .Moscow 
to  Kiev  and  thus  had  an  opportunity 
to   "talk"   with  a   few   Russian   people, 
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via  a  combination  of  English,  Russian, 
French,  German,  and  much  waving  ol 
arms  and  shrugging  of  shoulders.  We 
had  with  us  and  gave  awa\  picture  post- 
cards ol  American  natural  wonders.  Our 
guide  was  absolutely  delighted  with  a 
picture  of  "the  park  of  Mr.  Disney," 
and  we  wish  we  had  taken  along  many 
more  inexpensive  ball  point  pens. 

In  August,  after  we  were  settled  in 
our  house  in  the  Paris  suburbs,  we  drove 
to  England  by  way  of  Brussels  and 
Amsterdam,  where  we  visited  Anne 
Frank's  house.  For  our  daughters,  who 
had  read  the  Diary,  this  was  one  of 
the  high  spots  of  our  trip.  Because  they 
had  recently  read  Wuthering  Heights 
and  Jamaica  Inn,  they  also  couldn't 
get  enough  of  the  beautiful  English 
moors. 

We  have  learned  to  take  fewer  but 
warmer  clothes  on  our  trips.  We  have 
not  been  really  warm  since  we  arrived 
in  Europe  and  most  days  it  rains  a  little 
or  a  lot.  About  one  per  cent  of  the 
time  our  little  boy  is  unco-operative. 
Then  we  try  to  do  what  he  wants  and 
think  about  the  other  99  per  cent  when 
he  is  an  angel. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Grabbe 

Le  Vesinet 

Seine  et  Oise,  France 

We  have  just  returned  from  two  and 
a  half  months  in  Europe— our  second 
trip  with  our  boys  now  four  and  six. 
Student  baby-sitter  service  was  a  par- 
ticular boon  in  Copenhagen  where  our 
bovs  specially  enjoyed  the  trolley  cars, 
aquarium.  Tivoli  Gardens,  and  wild- 
deer  park. 

Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Lehman 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Sophisticates  Abroad 

The  American  tourist  is  no  longer 
unique  as  the  enemy  of  the  free  world. 
Today  the  phenomenon  of  the  nouveau 
touriste  is  international.  Middle-class 
Germans  rev  up  their  motorcycles  and 
shatter  the  silence  of  sleepy  towns  in  the 
south  of  France;  French  schoolgirls 
chatter  and  giggle  in  the  solemn  con- 
fines of  English  cathedrals;  the  new-rich 
English  businessmen  flourish  rolls  of 
pounds  and  loudly  demand  special  serv- 
ices in  the  hotels  and  shops  of  Italy. 

More  than  language  separates  the 
tourist  from  the  native.  Or  rather  an- 
other language  is  at  work,  the  language 
of  gesture,  clothing,  accent,  that  speaks 
to  one  national  about  his  countryman 
and  is  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner 
to  decipher.  The  British  are,  of  course, 
past  masters  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  to 
stay  in  an  English  summer  hotel  is  to 
see  a  society's  social  self-evaluation  at 
its    quintessential.     But    although    the 


For  Gifts  that  may  truly  make  claim 
to  being  different,  distinctive,  utterly 
charming . . .  choose  from  our 

Thaibok 
T  Bazaar  Collection 

. . .  beautiful  things  of  handwoven  Siamese 
silks  in  exciting  colors. 
For  ladies: 

Pakomas  (stoles),  12.95  to  32.50 
Evening  Bags,  11.95* 
Blouses  (long  sleeves),  29.95 
Neckscarves,  4.75 . . .  Cravats,  8.75 
Squares  (33"),  8.50 . . .  Cummerbund  Sashes,  9.75 
For  gentlemen: 

Neckties,  5.00  to  7.50 . . .  Bowties,  4.50 
Cummerbund-Bowtie  Sets,  22.50 . . . 
Cravats,  8.75 
'    Shirts-short  sleeves,  24.95;  long  sleeves,  29.95 
Braces,  12.50...  Belts,  4.50 
For  the  home: 

Place  Mats  and  Napkins  -  service  for  4-21 .95 
service  for  8  -  42.50 
Pillows  -  round,  square,  oblong  -  21.50 

And  many  other  enchanting  things! 

"Plus  10%  federal  tax.  Please  add  50(  for  handling. 


3  East  52nd  Street  •  New  York  22 
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TROPICAL  DACRON* /WORSTED  SUITS 

"DuPont's  fibers 


the  incomparable  feath- 
erweight J.  PRESS  Suits 
with  an  infinite  capacity 
for  shape  retention  are 
this  season  offered  in  a 
wide  and  tasteful  selection 
of  distinguished  Tropical 
Worsted  patterns. 


spctstr 

Glen  Checks  S95 


$  iT^mr  w"  w**$* *iH 


Also   Window    Pane   pattern    (not    illustrated) S90 


J.  PRESS  'natural'  tail- 
ored style,  three-button 
with  deep  hook  vent  and 
slim,  plain  front  trousers. 

Mail  Orders  Filled. 
New  Color  Brochure  On  Request. 


CURRENT 

Chicago 

LaSalle  Hotel 

April  12th,  13th,  &  14th 
Minneapolis 

Radisson  Hotel 

April  10th  &  11th 
Nashville 

Dinkier-Andrew  Jackson 

April  Tth  &  8th 
Portland,  Oreeon 

The  Benson  Hotel 

April  6th  &  Tth 


EXHIBITS 

St.  Louis 

Bel  Air  Motel 

April  Tth  &  8th 
San  Francisco 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

April  3rd,  4th  &  5th 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Olympic  Hotel 

April  8th,  10th  &  11th 

Exhibit     Dates     For     31 
Other  Cities  On  Request. 


262  York  St.  New  Haver. 

82  Mt.  Auburn  St.  Cambridge 
3"41  Madison  AyeC  New  Yoiv 
Coast  io  Coast  Travel  Exhibits 
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Current  ws 
Rate 


MONEY  IN  BY 

THE  20th  EARNS 

FROM  THE  1st! 


Earn  this  high  rate  of  dividend  and 
get  one-of  these  valuable  free  gifts 
. . .  from  this  modern  53  year  old 
Association.  Save  by  Mail ...  and 
we  will  handle  all  details  for  you. 


PLUS 


FREE 
GIFTS! 


% 

POLAROID 
CAMERA 

Free  with 
$2,500  Account 

ELECTRIC 
BLANKET 

Free  with      \ 
$2,000  Account 

& 

SILVER- 
PLATE 
SET 

Free  with 
$1,000  Account 

•  1908-1961 

more  than  so 

Years  ot  Service! 

CITY  SAVINGS 

ASSOCIATION 

1656  W.  Chicago  Avenue  •  Chicago,  III. 

ASSETS  OVER  $22,000,000.00 
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British  excel  in  the  art— and  like  most 
experts,  care  for  it  intensely  and  live  by 
it  earnestly— the  members  of  every  na- 
tion operate,  however  unconsciously,  by 
a  similar  code. 

One  has  only  to  watch  a  group  of 
Americans  on  a  boat  to  see  how  quickly 
this  democratic  society  sorts  itself  out  by 
signs  that  even  to  an  Englishman  are 
inscrutable.  By  the  end  of  the  trip  the 
coteries  in  the  cocktail  bar,  around  the 
bridge  tables  in  the  lounge,  and  on  the 
sports  deck  have  sifted  into  an  amazing 
homogeneity  of  age,  background,  mode 
of  dress,  and  speech  habits.  Even  those 
who  sun-bathe  seem  to  be  a  discernibly 
different  breed  from  those  who  preserve 
their  skin  against  the  sun  with  lotions 
and  large  hats. 

But  the  British  and  the  American 
habits  of  self-classification  have  contrast- 
ing motives.  The  British  do  it  in  order 
to  avoid  embarrassing  alliances,  the 
Americans  in  order  to  find  a  social  home 
for  themselves;  the  British  to  exclude, 
the  Americans  to  be  included.  To  the 
British  a  man  who  walks  by  himself  is 
a  natural  phenomenon:  to  the  Ameri- 
cans he  is  an  error  to  be  corrected.  On 
an  American  boat  it  is  almost  a  hazard 
to  be  solitary  if  you  want   to  be  alone. 

That  inarticulate  clue  language  that 
speaks  primarily  through  the  senses  also 
operates  when  it  comes  to  stores,  hotels, 
and  restaurants.  What  makes  it  possible 
for  an  Englishman  to  look  at  a  pub  in 
a  small  country  town  and  know  that 
here— unlike  its  (win  next  door— he  will 
be  able  to  make  a  civilized  lunch,  free 
of  thick  gravies,  three  kinds  of  starch, 
and  salad  cream?  The  same  instinct 
that  tells  an  American  which  diner  to 
choose  out  of  a  row  of  similar 
chromium-lined  emporia.  Friends  can 
help,  guidebooks  are  useful— if  one  has 
learned  their  bias— but  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  traveler  is  on  his  own,  no 
instinct,  no  guide,  no  friend  to  help  him, 
nothing  but  his  fatal  talent  for  falling 
into  the  trap  of  reading  another  na- 
tion's sign  language  as  if  it  were  his 
own. 

Americans  today— as  a  society— are  the 
most  experienced  travelers  in  the  world 
and  have  created  a  special  hazard  for 
their  friends:  the  little  list  of  tips  on 
stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  sights  that 
proliferate  when  anyone  is  so  unwary 
as  to  announce  a  trip  abroad.  That 
list  is  a  trap  that  needs  to  be  guarded 
lest  it  become  an  end  in  itself.  I  have 
wasted  a  half-day  looking  for  an  obscure 
glove  factory  on  an  obscure  Florentine 
side  street  because  a  friend  recom- 
mended it.  To  get  there  I  passed  several 
window  displays  <>1  elegant  gloves  rea- 
sonably priced  and  had  to  skip  a  second 
visit  to  the  Ufhzi  because  of  the  time 
consumed. 

As    a     better    guide    to    shopping    I 
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EVERYTHING'S  UP  TO  DATE 
IN  TEXAS  .  .  .  BUT  ME 

Texas  is  in  the  culture  business 
up  to  its  boot  tops,  but  what  has 
it  to  do  with  Texas?  A  notorious 
nosy  Parker  snoops  in  the  second- 
largest  state. 

By  Russell  Lynes 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  SILENCE 

The  first  thorough,  on-the-spot 
report  to  appear  in  years  on  Portu- 
guese Angola — one  of  the  most 
brutally  ruled,  potentially  explo- 
sive, and  rigidly  censored  colonies 
in  the  world. 

Anonymous 


AMERICAS 
WANDERING  SCHOLARS 

One  out  of  five  footloose  under- 
graduates isn't  content  to  sit  out 
four  years  on  the  same  campus 
today.  \^  hat  does  this  do  to  them? 
To  their  parents?  To  the  colleges? 
By  Richard  M.   Gummere  Jr. 


APOCALYPSE 

A  brilliant  classicist  cries  out 
against  the  bookish  routines  of 
American  scholarship — and  pleads 
for  fresh  spiritual  vision  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  man's 
existence. 

By   Norman    O.   Broun 


THE  MOOD 

OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE 

i 

See  preview  of  48-page  supple- 
ment on  page  96. 
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have  come  i<>  prefer  .1  \isii  i<>  the  local 
museum.  There  in  the  displays  of  crafts 
.md  fine  arts  I  can  discover  where  the 
nation's  talents  lie,  then  head  for  the 
shops  and  indulge  in  die  greatest  ex- 
perience a  traveler  knows,  die  j<>\  <>l 
discovering  things  for  himself.  Of 
course,  I  would  consider  mysell  delin- 
quent il  I  didn't  pass  on  ni\  discoveries 
l>\  providing  my  friends  who  follow  me 
abroad  with  a  little  list  of  places  to 
shop.  sights  to  see  .   .  . 

The  j<>\  of  discover)  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly  these  days  when  the 
benefits  oi  One  World  and  mass  com- 
munications .ue  rapidly  dooming  it  to 
extinction.  Photography  is  blasting  awa\ 
the  lew  remaining  mysteries  that  (he 
world  once  had  to  offer  the  enterprising 
traveler.  The  thrill  of  discovering  an 
ungainly  two-humped  beast  of  burden 
in  the  fields  of  Anatolia  is  being  re- 
placed h\  the  tamer  pleasure  of  recog- 
nizing .1  camel  when  it  looms  into  view. 
No  native  costume  or  lack  of  costume  is 
so  exotic  that  it  hasn't  turned  up  in 
the  pages  of  Life  or  National  Geo- 
graphic. You  travel  by  boat  up  the 
misty  Hellespont,  jolt  over  perilous  and 
dusty  roads  in  broken-down  busses 
guarded  by  fierce-looking  Turkish  po- 
lice, debark  with  relief  on  a  high  and 
distant  plain— and  recognize  Troy,  not 
because  Homer  sang  of  it,  or  Schlie- 
m.mn  believed  in  what  he  sang,  but 
because  you  have  seen  it  in  a  picture 
book. 

Still,  no  photograph  can  reproduce 
the  feeling  of  the  sun  on  your  back  as 
\ou  sit  on  the  tumbled  rocks  of  the 
ruined  city,  or  the  sight  of  the  asphodel 
blooming  amid  the  topless  towers  of 
Ilium.  No  travelogue  can  convey  the 
sense  of  past  and  present  interlocked 
as  you  know  it  when  you  stand  on  the 
Trojan  ramparts  looking  across  Homer's 
"windy  plain"  and  feel  the  breezes 
ruffling   through  your   hair. 

There  are  still  some  discoveries  left 
for  the  traveler  who  knows  not  only 
where  but   how  to  look. 

Hermine  I.  Popper 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


she  knows 
only  hardship 


Nguyen  Thi  Fan,  Vietnamese,  age  8. 
Father  dead.  Tit.  Mother  also  Tli. 
Cannot  tvork.  Three  other  children. 
Eldest  also  suffering  TB.  Younger 
children  cannot  afford  school.  Family 
in  debt.  Live  in  hut.  Tuo  beds  only 
furniture.  Child  beautiful,  undernour- 
ished.  Needs  help  immediately. 

You  can  help  through  a  responsible  or- 
ganization. Heroine  a  Foster  Parent.  You  or 
your  group  ran  '"adopt"  a  needy  child  with 
complete  confidence  that  your  pledge  of  SI")  ;i 
month  (?180  ;i  year  I  buys  maximum  protected 
benefits.  Your  contribution  provides  new  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  food  packages,  other  supplies, 
education  anil  medical  care  as  well  as  a  cash 
grant   of  ?8   every  month. 

Plan's  help  to  needy  children  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  continues  unmatched  for  a  quarter 


of  a  century.  You  w  il 
gift  dollars  go. 


dways  know  where  your 


And,  the  child  knows  who  you  are.  ^  011  will 
be  sent  the  case  history  anil  photo  of  your 
"adopted"  child.  You  will  receive  letters  from 
the  child  himself  (original  with  translation  by 
Plan  ) .  You  w  ill  know  the  child  has  been  touched 
by  love  and  a  sense  of  belonging. 

Plan  is  non-sectarian,  non-profit  and  non-political.  It  is  I  .S.  government-approved, 
registered  under  No.  VFA019  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  foreign  Aid. 
Furthermore,  Plan  files  all  financial  statements  with  the  National  Information  bureau  in 
New  ^  ork  City.  We  offer  our  financial  statement  with  pride  in  the  careful  handling 
of  our  funds.  Check  your  charily!  Compare  Plan's  benefits  to  children,  per  con- 
tributor dollar.  ©  1961   FPP,   Inc. 
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352   PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,   NEW  YORK   10,   N.  Y. 


FOUNDED   1937 


PARTIAl   LIST  of 
SPONSORS  and 
FOSTER   PARENTS 

Steve   Allen 

FOSTER   PARENTS'  PLAN,  INC.                                                    H-4-61 
352  Park  Avenue  South,   New  York   10,   N.  Y. 
In  Canada:     P.  O.   Box  65,   Sta.   B,   Montreal,   Que. 

A.    1    wish   to   become   a   Foster   Parent   of   a   needy   child   for   one   year 

Bing  Crosby 

K.  C.   Gifford 

Helen    Hayes 

Dr.   John    Haynes    Holmes 

1    will    pay   S15   a    month    for   one   year   or    more    ($180   per    yearl. 
Payment  will   be  monthly   (      ),  quarterly   (      ),   semi-annually   (      ), 
yearly    (       ). 

Charles    R.    Hook 

C.    D.   Jackson 

Gov.   &    Mrs.   Walter 

Kohler 

Garry   Moore 

Edward   R.    Murrow 

Marv    Pickford 

Dr.    Howard   A.   Rusk 

Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Robert   W.   SarnofF 

B.    1    cannot    "adopt"    a    child,    but    1    would    like    to    help    a    child    by 

Date Contributions    are    Income    Tax    deductible. 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 
AUDITORS 

PLAN  HELPS  CHILDREN   IN  FRANCE,   ITALY,  GREECE,  SOUTH  KOREA, 
VIET  NAM  AND  HONG  KONG 

Which  body  is  better  sealed? 


There's  more  rubber  weather  sealing 
in  the  1961  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 


Ford  Motor  Company 
builds  better  bodies 

Passengers  in  our  cars  are  well  pro- 
tected against  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  driving  conditions.  Doors  and 
windows  have  more  rubber  weather 
sealing  than  competitive  cars.  Water, 
cold  air  and  dust  are  sealed  out. 
Interiors  remain  dry  and  comfortable. 


Millions  of  car  frames  are  shaped 
like  an  "X."  Weak  in  the  middle, 
they  can  be  twisted  out  of  shape. 
Guardrail  frames  in  the  Ford  Family 
of  Fine  Cars  curve  out.  They  are 
strong  in  the  middle.  This  is  true  of 
Ford  and  Mercury.  Guard  rails  also 
protect    passengers   in    the   unitized 


bodies  used  in  Falcon,  Thunderbird, 
Comet  and  Lincoln  Continental. 


The  bodies  of  our  cars  are  stronger. 
The  doors,  for  example,  are  braced 
with  steel  ribs.  This  means  they  are 
more  rigid  and  therefore  close  tighter 
and  quieter.  It  also  means  that  they 
are  less  subject  to  distortion,  reduc- 
ing the  likelihood  of  developing 
squeaks  and  rattles. 


Rubber  body  mounts  are  used  to 
seal  out  road  and  engine  noise.  They 
prevent  it  from  being  transmitted 
into  the  car.  The  more  rubber  body 
mounts  there  are,  the  more  effective 
the  sound  barrier.  With  509c  more 
rubber  body  mounts  in  our  cars,  the 
result  is  a  remarkably  quiet  ride. 


Also  adding  to  the  silence  of  the 
ride  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 
is  the  extra  sound  insulation.  We  use 
more  than  other  manufacturers  use 
in  comparable  cars.  In  the  Mercury, 
for  instance,  we  use  over  65  pounds 
of  sound  and  weather  insulation. 


These  are  five  of  the  many  reasons 
we  think  you  will  find  (upon  compar- 
ing our  cars  with  other  cars)  that  Ford 
Motor  Company  builds  better  bodies. 


ztffaat 


American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 


FORD  •  FALCON  -THUNDERBIRD  •  COMET-  MERCURY  •  LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 
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TRIAL  BY  COMBAT 

IN  AMERICAN  COURTS 


DAVID   DRESSLER 

Most  laivyers  claim  that  their  antique  ritualistic 

battle  is  still  the  best  guarantee  of  justice 

.  .  .  but  a  few  of  the  finest  legal  minds  are 

demanding  revolutionary  changes  in  the  rules. 

TH  E  average  criminal  trial,  said  the  late 
judge  Jerome  Frank,  is  a  "sublimated 
brawl."  A  decade  ago,  lew  of  Judge  Frank's 
colleagues  bothered  to  defend  their  profession 
when  he  made  the  charge  in  his  crusading  book, 
Courts  on  Trial;  today  many  progressive  lawyers 
,md  judges  are  battling  for  the  very  reforms  he 
championed,  and  in  some  Federal  and  state  com  ts 
the  ancient  rituals  are  changing.  But  even  now 
in  the  United  States,  despite  our  prevailing 
respect  lor  die  scientific  search  for  truth,  trial 
tec  hniques  are  as  unsi  ientific  as  an  appendectomy 
performed  with  a  tomahawk.  With  the  sensa- 
tional Finch  murder  trial  in  court  for  the  third 
time  in  California,  the  law  is  still  "a  ass,  a  idiot," 
as  Mr.  Bumble  put  it— if  not  worse. 

Unfortunately  for  advocates  of  reform,  most 
lawyers  arc  proud  of  this  instance  of  cultural 
lag.  Our  so-called  adversary  theory  against  which 
Judge  Frank  inveighed  sets  the  rules  of  trial 
procedure.    It  stems  from  medieval  trial  by  com- 


bat and  is  basic  both  to  English  common  law 
and  to  American  legal  codes.  In  the  old  clays 
accuser  and  accused  met  on  die  field  of  battle 
and  had  at  each  other  with  sword  or  lance.  If 
the  accused  fell,  he  was  guilty.  If  the  accuser 
died,  that  proved  he  didn't  have  a  just  cause  to 
begin  with.    Thus  was  "truth"  revealed. 

Today,  instead  of  fighting  with  lethal  weapons, 
we  use  legal  arguments.  Where  combatants  for- 
merly met  face  to  face,  they  now  have  surrogates 
—attorneys— who  fight  for  them.  The  judge  acts 
as  referee,  theoretically  protecting  the  contenders 
against  foul  blows.  The  jury  decides  which 
"side"  fought  the  better  fight.  But  fight  it  is  and 
the  object  is  to  win,  not  necessarily  to  reveal  the 
truth. 

The  heart  of  the  adversary  system— and  the 
source  of  many  of  the  evils  which  the  reforms 
now  in  progress  aim  to  eliminate— is  "surprise," 
a  technique  which  some  lawyers  call  "trial  from 
ambush."  The  intent  of  surprise  is  to  time  a 
sudden  blow  so  as  to  throw  the  opposition  off 
balance  and  overwhelm  it  before  it  can  recover. 

An  example  of  a  successful  surprise  is  the 
following:  A  Chicago  attorney,  Luis  Kutner,  was 
in  Federal  Court  defending  William  Henderson, 
who  had  been  charged  with  piracy  on  the  high 
seas.  Henderson  had  boarded  a  sightseeing 
motor  launch  operating  on  Lake  Michigan  and, 
when  it  left  its  moorings,  pulled  a  pistol  and 
robbed  the  passengers.  At  trial,  thirty  erstwhile 
passengers  positively  identified  the  defendant  as 


BY     COMBAT 


their  assailant.  Kutner  cross-examined  diffidently, 
as  if  his  cause  were  hopeless.  He  presented  no 
evidence  on  his  own,  and  listened  respectfully 
as  United  States  Attorney  Al  Bosworth  summed 
up  and  rested  his  case,  by  which  time  Hender- 
son's guilt  was  plain  as  a  wart. 

Then  Kutner  addressed  Judge  James  H.  Wilk- 
erson:  "Your  Honor,  the  defense  moves  for  a 
directed  verdict  of  acquittal,  on  grounds  this 
court  lacks  competent  jurisdiction."  Under  Fed- 
eral law,  counsel  pointed  out,  the  port  of  registry 
of  a  vessel  determines  jurisdiction.  "The  boat  in 
question  is  registered  out  of  Milwaukee.  Chicago 
is  therefore  not  the  venue  of  the  crime." 

The  judge  ordered  acquittal. 

Now,  as  he  told  me  in  an  interview,  Kutner 
knew  all  along  that  the  case  belonged  in  a  Mil- 
waukee court.  He  could  have  moved  for  change 
of  venue  before  the  trial  opened  in  Chicago. 
Instead,  he  let  it  run  its  course.  He  allowed  the 
prosecution  to  rest  its  case,  confident  it  had  won. 
Then  he  sprang  his  trap.  He  knew  that  once  the 
evidence  was  in  and  the  directed  verdict  on 
record,  double-jeopardy  laws  would  prohibit  the 
Government  from  retrying  the  case  in  Milwaukee. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  Kutner's  conduct  was  en- 
tirely ethical.  Under  the  adversary  theory  he 
was  an  advocate,  which  is  to  say  he  was  obliged 
lo  be  strictly  partisan.  As  a  partisan,  he  was 
entitled  to  use  surprise. 

A     JURY     OF     POTATO     PEELERS 

TONGUE  in  cheek,  attorneys  insist  that 
the  adversary  system  guarantees  revelation 
of  all  facts  bearing  on  an  issue,  and  so  it  furthers 
the  scientific  method  in  trial  practice.  A  Lawyer 
buried  beneath  a  mountain  of  books  in  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library  told  me.  "I  am 
here  seeking  the  matter  that  will  win  a  certain 
action.  My  opponent  is  here,  too.  with  the  same 
purpose.  I  search  with  fervor  and  frenzy.  Noth- 
ing favorable  to  my  position  will  escape  me.  The 
same  is  true  of  my  opponent,  dammit!  He  and  I 
will  search  and  together  we  will  bring  in  facts  so 
plain  that  even  a  jury  of  potato  peelers  and  pea- 
nut vendors  will   understand   them.'' 

Maybe.  But  when  I  headed  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Pirole,  I  had  been  in  and  out 
of  courts  for  seventeen  years  and  most  of  the 
time  I  felt  those  potato  peelers  .rid  peanut  ven- 
dors were  licked.  Thcv  wotdd  not  get  at  the 
truth  because  it  lav  hidden  behind  a  curtain  of 
flimflam  and  obligation.  Each  attorney  was  out 
to  help  his  side  and  his  side  only,  at  almost  am 
cost.    Each   wanted    the  jury   to   believe   that   he 


and  he  alone  was  the  bearer  of  the  Hoh  Grail, 
while  his  opponent  was  a  knave  out  to  suppress 
the  truth.  Each  witness  swore  he  was  telling 
nothing  but  the  truth,  even  when  his  ->torv  was 
directly  contrary  to  what  a  witness  for  the  other 
side  swore  was  true.  No  witness  was  permitted  to 
tell  all  he  knew,  although  under  oath  to  tell  "the 
whole  truth.''  No  witness  could  tell  what  he  did 
tell  in  his  own  way.  The  attorney  on  his  side 
suggested  by  his  questions  what  the  witness 
should  s;i\.  In  cross-examination  the  opposing 
lawyer  tried  to  trap  him  into  saving  something 
else,  bach  counselor  hoped  to  cajole  the  jury  into 
disregarding  everything  the  other  lawyer  or  wit- 
nesses said.  The  net  outcome,  all  too  often, 
probably  was  that  the  talesmen  agreed  with  the 
wag  who  said  that  cases  are  decided  only  "ac- 
cording to  the  preponderance  of  the  perjurv." 
They  voted  for  the  side  that  seemed  to  tell  fewer 
lies. 

Juries  might  get  at  the  truth  if  counsel  re- 
searched cases  scientificallv.  When  two  research 
men  investigate  causes  of  cancer  they  make  a 
hypothesis  and  check  it  with  an  open  mind.  They 
may  pursue  different  courses  but  they  clear  their 
findings  with  each  other. 

Not  so  in  criminal  trial  practice.  According 
to  the  late  eminent  attorney,  Charles  P.  Curtis, 
the  counsel  who  sets  out  to  build  evidence  "will 
waste  a  lot  of  time  if  he  goes  with  an  open 
mind."  Unlike  a  scientist,  he  will  not  sit  down 
with  his  opposite  number  and  say,  "Here  is  what 
I  found.  What  did  you  find?  We  are  both  after 
the  same  thing— truth.  What  can  we  agree  on, 
in  the  interest  of  justice?"  Instead,  he  squirrels 
away  his  evidence,  citations,  and  arguments— his 
putative  "lacts"— hoping  his  opponent  will  be 
overwhelmed    by    them    in    the    courtroom. 

An  attorney  told  a  Bar  Association  audience: 
"Of  course  surprise  elements  should  be  hoarded. 
Your  opponent  should  not  be  educated  as  to 
matters  concerning  which  you  believe  he  is  still 
in  the  dark.  Obviously,  the  traps  should  not  be 
uncovered.  Indeed,  you  may  cast  a  few  more 
leaves  over  them  so  that  your  adversary  will  step 


Note  professor  of  sociology  at  Long  Beach 
State  College  in  California.  Dr.  David  Dressier 
spent  twenty  years  working  with  lawyers,  judges, 
and  young  and  adult  criminals,  in  research  and 
social-service  posts  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  He 
teas  executive  director  of  the  Netc  York  State  Divi- 
sion of  Parole  and  has  written  some  150  profes- 
sional articles.  His  hooks  include  "Practice  and 
Theory  of  I'rohation  and  Parole''  (Columbia)  and 
"Parole  Chief  (Piking). 
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more  boldly  on  the  low  ground  believing  ii  is 
solid." 

The  leaves  over  the  low  ground  are  yellowed 
pages  ol  must)  law  books  containing  ancient  trial 
decisions,  which  serve  .is  precedents.  Precedents 
arc  hallowed.  What  was  <;<hhI  enough  lor  great- 
great-grandpapp)  is  all  the  better  today  because 
ii  is  agedint he-book.  The  contemporary  coun- 
selor who  has  a  talent  lor  digging  these  vintage 
morsels  becomes  a  scholar  in  the  law.  highly  re- 
spected  and  extravagantly  paid.  More  important, 
he  gains  an  advantage.  The  older  a  precedent, 
the  less  likely  it  is  his  adversary  will  find  it,  too. 
In  court,  before  an  amused  jury,  the  opposing 
lawyer  is  trapped  and  the  victory  may  go  to  the 
legal    scholar. 

What  makes  such  tactics  more  deplorable  is 
that  the  precedents  often  fail  to  go  to  the  heart 
ol  a  matter.  They  award  a  decision,  not  on  the 
essence  ol  a  case— that  is,  whether  the  defendant 
is  guilty  or  not— but  more  frequently  on  mere 
technicality.  II.  as  happened  in  one  Florida 
case,  the  judge  simply  has  to  leave  the  bench  to 
answer  the  call  of  nature  while  counsel  is 
summing  up  for  the  jury,  the  opposing  lawyer 
will  make  no  demur.  He  has  an  early  precedent 
up  his  sleeve  that  holds  il  a  judge  has  to  go,  the 
trial  should  be  recessed,  even  though  all  the 
evidence  is  in  and  only  summation  is  in  progress. 
Then,  if  the  verdict  is  against  his  side,  the  law- 
yer will  jostle  the  precedent  loose  and  demand 
a  new  trial. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
technicalities  that  have  won  cases  in  the  past. 
Many  of  them  are  contradictory.  The  lawyer  who 
can't  find  the  special  one  that  fits  his  case  had 
better  turn  in  his  diploma.  The  best  known 
compendium  of  such  judicial  precedents  is  Dean 
John  H.  Wigmore's  monumental  treatise,  Evi- 
dence. First  published  in  1923,  it  now  runs  to 
five  volumes  of  5,500  pages  listing  42,000  prece- 
dents still  guiding  criminal  practice.  Some  go 
back  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

In  one  case,  the  advocate  found  just  what  he 
needed  to  defend  his  client,  a  North  Carolinian 


who  had  fired  across  the  state  line  and  killed  a 
man  in  Tennessee.  When  North  Carolina  at- 
tempted to  charge  him.  the  attorney  cried  foul. 
The  act,  he  pointed  out,  was  completed  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  law  requires  a  man  be  tried 
where  the  act  was  completed.  North  Carolina 
had  to  agree.  Tennessee  then  tried  to  extradite 
the  killer  as  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Impossible, 
counsel  fumed.  Since  his  client  had  never  been 
in  Tennessee  how  could  he  be  a  fugitive  from 
that  state?  Tennessee  gave  up.  Thus,  remarks 
Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of  legal  philosophers,  "The 
state  which  had  him  could  not  try  him,  while  the 
state  which  could  try  him  did  not  have  him  and 
could  not  get  him." 

LEGAL     HIT-RUN 

IF ,  B  Y  amazing  mischance,  a  counselor  finds 
no  precedent,  circa  1800,  to  prove  his  case,  he 
might  try  another  form  of  surprise,  the  hit-run 
tactic.  He  may  fire  an  improper  question  at  a 
witness,  knowing  it  must  be  withdrawn.  It  will 
be  expunged  from  the  record  but  not  from  the 
recollection  of  the   jurors. 

When  the  Teamsters'  president  James  R.  Hoffa 
was  tried  for  bribery  in  1957,  his  attorney,  Ed- 
ward Bennett  Williams,  was  content  to  have 
eight  Negroes  on  the  jury.  I  was  an  observer  in 
the  court  and  saw  John  Cye  Cheasly,  a  prosecu- 
tion witness,  come  up  lor  cross-examination.  Out 
ol  a  clear  sky,  Williams  asked  him  il  he  had  not 
once  been  engaged  by  a  bus  line  to  investigate 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  during  a  Florida  labor  dispute. 

The  horrified  prosecutor  jumped  to  his  feet, 
protesting  that  the  question  was  altogether  im- 
material to  the  matter  at  issue.  The  judge 
sustained  the  objection  and  ordered  the  jury  to 
disregard  the  question— one  of  many  neat  legal 
fictions  is  that  jurors  can  forget  what  they  have 
heard.  Actually,  the  damage  was  done.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  eight  venire- 
men considered  Cheastv's  testimony  as  the  biased 
mouthings  of  an  enemy  of  labor  and  minorities. 
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Soon  after,  another  dramatic  surprise  staggered 
the  prosecution.  Ex-champion  Joe  Louis  saun- 
tered into  the  courtroom,  put  an  arm  around 
Hoffa,  and  explained  to  newsmen.  "I  just  came 
over  to  say  hello  to  my  friend  Jimmy."  Acquittal 
for  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  followed. 

While  in  the  Hoffa  case  surprise  benefited  the 
defense  in  court,  the  prosecution  usually  has  a 
distinct  advantage  in  preparing  certain  surprises 
before  trial.  For  example,  the  findings  of  the 
police  laboratory  are  available  to  it,  rarely  to  the 
defense. 

In  one  Los  Angeles  case,  a  defendant  charged 
with  murder  convinced  his  attorney  he  was  abso- 
lutelv  innocent.  Although  some  attorneys  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  defend  guilty  clients,  and 
the  canons  of  the  bar  hold  that  this  is  the  one 
way  to  assure  that  mitigating  circumstances  will 
be  put  before  a  jury,  this  particular  attornev 
prefers  not  to  handle  such  cases.  He  feels  he 
cannot  win  unless  he  goes  into  court  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  he  is  defending  an  innocent 
man.  At  trial,  the  state  produced  a  police  witness 
who  testified  he  photographed  the  latent  print 
of  the  palm  of  a  hand,  found  on  the  window  sill 
over  which  the  slaver  climbed  to  gain  entrance. 
The  print  was  the  defendant's.  Had  defense 
been  apprised  of  this  before  trial,  it  might  have 
prepared  a  better  argument  in  favor  even  of  a 
guilty  client.  Taken  by  surprise,  it  surrendered 
the  decision  to  the  prosecution.  Vlmost  certainly 
a  guilty  man  was  convicted  in  this  instance,  but 
it  is  our  theory  that  even  a  guilty  man  is  entitled 
to  the  best  possible  defense. 

A  case  which  is  still  moot  as  this  is  written 
offers  another  illustration,  this  time  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  do  not  know  whether  the  defend- 
ant was  guilty  or  innocent.  In  the  first  trial  early 
last  year  of  Dr.  R.  Bernard  Finch  and  Carole 
Tregoff  Pappa  for  the  murder  of  the  physician's 
wife,  the  district  attornev  let  Dr.  Finch,  called 
by  the  defense,  testify  to  details  of  the  fatal 
struggle.  He  alleged  his  wile  came  at  him  with 
a  gun,  he  sei/ed  it  in  self-defense  and  it  was 
accidentally  discharged,  killing  Mrs.  Finch. 
Thereupon  the  prosecutor  on  the  seventy-first 
day  of  the  trial  brought  in  tape  recordings  of 
an  interview  between  the  physician  and  police 
shortly  alter  his  frrest.  On  the  tape.  Dr.  Finch 
gave  testimony  directly  contrary  to  what  he  hail 
just  given  on  the  stand.  Neither  the  accused  nor 
his  counsel  knew  the  interview  was  recorded. 
The  prosecutor  had  hoarded  the  tapes  lor  just 
such  a  purpose.  It  would  seem  that  if  a  trial  is 
intended  to  discover  truth,  both  sides  should 
have  known  of  the  existence  of  the  tapes.    Each 


side  would  insist  that  the  truth  ought  to  be 
brought  into  court.  How  could  it  hurt,  then,  to 
reveal  it  before  the  trial? 

Nevertheless,  when  I  asked  a  Los  Angeles 
police  official  whether  police  findings  should  not 
be  shared  with  the  defense,  he  replied.  "Do  the 
Dodgers  give  the  Giants  their  signals?''  Xo,  but 
human  beings  are  not  baseballs,  trials  are  not 
baseball  games,  and  the  stakes  are  not  pennants. 
The  liberty  and  perhaps  the  life  of  a  defendant 
is  at  stake  in  every  criminal  trial.  Police  science 
should  be  employed  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
justice,  not  to  win  a  battle  for  one  side. 


PEEKING     AT     THE     CLAWS 

BECAUSE  adversary  methods  sanction  a 
battle  of  wits  rather  than  a  search  for  truth, 
a  few  leaders  in  the  law  have  become  restive. 
They  know  that  we  have  at  hand  methods  of  find- 
ing evidence  scientifically,  that  trials  can  be  made 
more  truthful  and  just  than  they  usually  are  at 
present.  Largely  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  at  long  last  insti- 
tuted reforms  in  the  adversary  method,  though 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  first  attack 
was  on  surprise.  To  minimize  the  unfairness  and 
inefficiency  of  this  technique,  the  American  Bar 
Association  produced  what  it  calls  "discovery." 
Judge  Frank  likened  surprise  to  a  cat-and- 
mouse  game.  He  thought  the  mouse  should  at 
least  have  "a  peek  at  the  cat's  claws."  That  peek 
is  now  provided  by  discovery.  This  is,  in  essence, 
legal  machinery  by  which  one  side  is  required  to 
inform  the  other,  in  advance  of  trial  or  suffi- 
ciently  in  advance  during  trial,  that  certain 
evidence  will  be  introduced.  Forewarned,  the 
other  side  has  time  to  prepare  its  case. 

\s  lar  back  as  1848,  England  provided  a  first 
step  in  discovery.  By  changes  in  procedure,  the 
prosecution  was  obliged  to  place  before  a  magis- 
trate all  the  evidence  it  planned  to  produce  at 
trial.  The  defense  was  to  be  present  and  thus 
would  have  the  information  and  could  prepare 
adequately.  The  U.  S.  waited  almost  a  century 
to  follow  suit.  But  in  1 946,  Federal  Courts  began 
operating  under  revised  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
red  ure.  developed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  For  the  first  time, 
some  discover)  was  officially  sanctioned  in  crimi- 
nal cases  before  Federal  tribunals.  Under  the 
new  Rules,  defense  may  move,  and  the  court 
order,  that  the  Government  shall  show  to  the 
defendant's  counsel  specific  documents  and  tan- 
gible objects  material  to  preparation  of  the  case 
loi    the  accused. 
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Suppose  |olin  Smith  is  charged  with  kidnaping 
a  child  in  violation  ol  Federal  si. units,  rhe 
father  is  to  be  the  principal  Government  witness. 
He  has  given  the  United  States  Vttorne)  .1  sworn 
statement  thai  the  kidnaper  sent  him  ;i  ransom 
note.  The  note  itsell  is  in  the  prosecutor's  pos- 
session. Defense  counsel  goes  before  .1  Federal 
judge,  in  the  presence  ol  the  U.S.  Attorney,  and 
asks  to  see  the  statement,  lie  also  wants  a  photo- 
stai  ol  the  ransom  note,  so  the  handwriting  may 
be  1  ompared  with  his  ( lieni  's. 

The  requested  data  would  be  essential  to  .1 
reasonable  defense  in  this  instance,  and  would 
probabl)  be  furnished.  This  would  noi  always 
l>e  the  case,  it  is  noi  the  purpose  ol  discovery  to 
facilitate  "fishing  expeditions"  thai  will  give 
awa)  the  Government's  cim  in  each  and  every 
respect.  The  buckshot  approach  to  discovery 
will  not  be  permitted.  Counsel  must  satisfy  the 
judge  that  the  requested  information  is  material 
to  building  a  defense  and  that  denial  would 
place  the  defendant  in  an  untenable  position  at 
trial.   Only  then  will  discovery   he  ordered. 

Because  it  is  and  undoubtedly  should  remain 
discretionary  with  the  court,  discovery  was  rarely 
granted  in  the  first  decade  under  the  revised 
Rules.  Beginning  about  the  late  1950s  Federal 
Courts  became  more  liberal,  but  even  now  dis- 
covery  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

But  the  trend  has  begun.  The  Amcriean  Law 
Institute  has  stimulated  the  states  to  follow  the 
Federal  example.  California,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  jersey,  and  Ohio  have 
enacted  statutes  authorizing  some  degree  of  dis- 
covery, and  in  the  past  several  years  the  effeets 
arc'  being  felt  in  state  courts.  In  the  majority  of 
jurisdictions  the  prosecution  must  provide  the 
defense  with  a  list  of  its  witnesses.  In  some  states 
the  substance  of  the  expected  testimony  must 
also  he  revealed  before  trial. 

Most  discovery  is  in  the  interest  of  the  defense, 
since  it  is  the  prosecution  that  brings  the  charge 


and  believes  it  has  evidence  to  sustain  it.  But 
some  disclosure  Eavors  the  prosecution.  In  sev- 
eral states  the'  defense  is  required  to  notify  the 
prosecutor  when  it  plans  to  plead  not  guilty  by 
virtue  of  insanity.  Michigan.  Arizona,  Ohio, 
Kansas.  Wisconsin,  require  that  the  prosecution 
he  notified  ii  the  defense  claims  an  alibi. 

'Flu  disclosure  ol  alibi  was  required  by  law 
even  before  1946  in  at  least  one  state— Ohio.  Its 
value  is  illustrated  by  the  case  ol  "Roaring  Bill" 
Poller,  a  politician  murdered  in  Cleveland. 
Racketeer  ll\mie  Martin  was  arrested  in  Pitts- 
burgh lor  the  offense,  and  extradited.  He  would 
have  escaped  conviction  but  lor  the  Ohio  law 
which  specified  that  the  defendant  must  give 
three  days'  notice  ol  a  proposed  alibi.  County 
Prosecutor  Ray  T.  Miller  was  so  notified  and, 
checking,  learned  that  at  the  extradition  hearing 
in  Pittsburgh,  Martin's  attorney  brought  wit- 
nesses who  swore  the  accused  was  in  that  city 
when  Potter  was  murdered.  The  testimony  ap- 
parently failed  to  convince. 

At  the  trial  in  Cleveland,  the  same  attorney 
presented  different  witnesses  who  testified  Martin 
was  in  Akron  the  day  of  the  murder.  All  the 
County  Prosecutor  had  to  do  was  place  in  evi- 
dence the  testimony  given  at  the  extradition 
hearing.  Since  the  defendant  could  not  have 
been  in  Pittsburgh  and  Akron  simultaneously, 
the  conflict  was  obvious.  The  credibility  of  the 
alibi  was  destroyed  and  Martin  was  convicted. 

Does  discovery  make  it  harder  to  convict  the 
guilty?  Not  so,  sa\s  Maryland's  Supreme  Court. 
"We  are  not  impressed  by  the  tear.  ...  It  ap- 
parently has  not  had  that  effect." 

Professor  Abraham  S.  Goldstein,  of  Yale  Law 
School,  in  an  article  prepared  for  The  Yale  Law 
Journal  this  winter,  suggests  a  safeguard  il  it  be 
feared  that  discovery  will  tip  the  balance  to  the 
side  of  the  defense.  In  return  lor  discovery  the 
accused  could  be  required  to  waive  immunity 
from  self-incrimination.   He  coidd  be  required  to 
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take  the  stand.  That  would  give  the  prosecution 
an  opportunity  for  its  own  discovery,  direct  from 
the  man  who,  by  the  prosecution's  presumption, 
knows  most  about  the  crime.  Professor  Goldstein 
holds  the  law  could  be  so  written  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  Constitutional  guarantee  that  a 
defendant  may  not  be  forced  to  testify  against 
himself. 

The  trend  toward  discovery  is  impressive  but 
as  yet  limited.  It  continues  to  meet  with  res 
a  nee  by  a  majority  of  attorneys.  Professor  W.  T. 
Morgan,  of  Harvard  Law  School,  has  explained 
why:  "Some  of  the  finest  legal  minds  today  are 
anxious  for  revolutionary  changes  in  procedure, 
but  they  are  as  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness 
compared  to  the  great  unleavened  mass  of  law- 
yers  who  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  With  even  a  slight  modification  of 
procedure  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  the  United 
States  could  dispense  with  half  her  lawvers.  The 
average  citizen,  therefore,  need  not  expect  the 
legal  profession  to  commit  hari-kari." 

HE  DEFENDS  THE  WIDOW 
AND  ORPHAN  UNLESS... 

IT  WILL  take  an  entirely  new  generation 
of  lawyers,  trained  in  a  loftier  philosophy,  to 
bring  a  more  effective  justice  into  our  courts. 
Most  attorneys  today  come  from  law  schools  that 
imbue  them  with  the  theory  of  winning  decisions 
at  almost  any  cost.  They  have  been  taught  to 
use  not  only  surprise  but  every  other  question- 
able advantage  which  a  complacent  judge,  him- 
self a  product  of  such  schools,  will  allow. 

Logic  argues  that  a  witness  belongs  to  neither 
side.  He  should  mount  the  stand  to  tell  what  he 
knows,  whatever  the  outcome.  But  budding  law- 
vers study  textbooks  that  teach  them  to  consider 
witnesses  either  "friendly"  or  "hostile."  Accord- 
ing to  such  texts,  the  hostile  witness  is  an  out- 
sider and,  as  Charles  P.  Curtis  savs  in  The  Ethics 
of  Advocacy,  "A  lawyer  is  required  to  treat  out- 
siders as  if  they  were  barbarians  and  enemies." 

Is  the  hostile  witness  honest  but  egotistic?  One 
text  advises  the  cross-examiner  he  might  "deftly 
tempt  the  witness  to  indulge  in  his  propensity 
lor  exaggeration,  so  as  to  make  him  'hang  him- 
self'." A  truthful  but  irascible  fellow?  "Make 
him  lose  his  temper  and  seem  spiteful."  One 
recent  text  by  Lewis  W.  Lake  has  a  Nection  titled 
"How  to  Humiliate  and  Subdue  a  Recalcitrant 
Witness."  Not  a  dishonest  witness,  mind  you, 
but  merely  one  who  is  recalcitrant,  meaning  he 
won't  go  along  with  the  cross-examiner.  The 
neophyte  is  instructed: 


When  you  have  forced  the  witness  into 
giving  you  a  direct  answer  to  your  question 
you  really  have  him  under  control;  he  is  off- 
balance,  and  usually  rather  scared.  This  ad- 
vantage should  be  followed  up  with  a  few 
simple  questions  such  as.  "You  did  not  want  to 
answer  that  question,  did  you?"  If  the  witness 
says  that  he  wanted  to  answer  it,  ask  him  in  a 
resounding  voice,  "Well,  why  did  you  not 
answer  it  when  I  first  asked  you?"  Whatever 
his  answer  is  you  then  ask  him,  "Did  you 
think  that  you  were  smart  enough  to  evade 
answering  the  question?"  Again,  whatever  the 
answer  is  vou  ask  him,  "Well,  I  would  like 
for  the  jurors  to  know  what  you  have  behind 
all  this  dodging  and  ducking  you  have  done!" 
.  .  .  This  battering  and  legal-style  "kicking  the 
witness  around"  not  only  humiliates  but  sub- 
dues him. 

We  have  barely  emerged  from  the  era  of  the 
self-made  lawyer,  who  needed  only  a  mail-order 
law  book  and  a  fireplace  in  front  of  which  to 
study.  That  was  good  enough  in  Abe  Lincoln's 
clay,  but  we  can  do  better  today.  This  is  an  age 
of  specialization,  but  one  in  which  we  believe 
the  specifics  of  professional  practice  should  be 
superimposed  on  a  foundation  of  general  edu- 
cation. Yet  over  half  of  today's  attorneys  are 
trained  in  the  law  without  learning  to  under- 
stand the  society  for  which  law  is  created.  They 
do  not  have  college  degrees.  The  majority  at- 
tended schools  of  a  type  which  a  Columbia 
University  dean  called  "vocational  bargain  base- 
ments." An  investigator  for  the  American  Bar 
.Association  reported  in  1954  that  of  nine  law 
schools  he  inspected,  six  "showed  no  impact  of 
the  modern  world  whatsoever." 

But  a  measure  of  improvement  is  on  the  way. 
The  great  universities  now  require  a  liberal-arts 
base  for  the  law  degree.  They  teach  law  as  an 
institution  of  society,  as  a  philosophy,  a  science, 
and  a  craft.  When  enough  of  their  students  have 
been  graduated,  law  will  be  practiced  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  ethics  of  modern 
life.  At  anv  rate,  there  is  a  chance  that  lawyers 
will  accept  the  obligation  to  make  law  serve 
society. 

A  Daumier  print  shows  a  lawyer  arguing  in 
court.  Nearby  sit  a  woman  and  child.  The  cap- 
tion reads:  "He  defends  the  widow  and  orphan, 
unless  he  is  attacking  the  orphan  and  the 
widow."  That's  trial  by  combat  under  adversary 
rules.  We  require  much  better  in  our  time.  Chief 
Justice  Arthur  T.  Yanderbilt,  of  New  Jersey,  put 
it   this  way: 

"Justice  in  our  courts  shall  be  a  search  for 
truth,  and  not  a  mere  battle  of  wits." 


Harper's  Magazine,  April  1961 
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Can  We 
Bring  Back  the 


Old-fashioned  Bank  Robber? 


Unlike  British  banks,  the  homey  American 

variety  is  stifling  the  fine  old  spirit  of 

heroic  enterprise,  or  self-help  .  .  .  but 

it  still  isn't  too  late  to  attract  the  right 

type  of  person  back  into  the  holdup  business. 


A  hypercritical  American  once  remarked 
publicly,  after  a  long  bout  of  watching  old 
British  comedies  late  at  night  on  television,  that 
the  most  typical  English  sport  was  obviously  not 
hunting,  but  robbing  banks. 

1  have  a  feeling  he  was  right.  Every  English 
gentleman  cherishes  in  his  bosom  the  thought  of 
getting  away  with  a  perfect  haul,  of  emptying  the 
coffers  in  some  way  so  perfect  that  no  one  will 
even  know  what  has  happened.  What  fascinates 
him  is  not  so  much  the  capture  of  the  money, 
which  he  would  be  happy  enough  to  distribute 
in  the  spirit  of  Robin  Hood,  but  the  mechanics 
of  the  thing.  Banks  present  a  challenge.  Thev 
have  money,  and  it  is  quite  detached  from  owner- 
ship: it  has  the  air  of  being  in  the  public  domain, 
still  close  to  the  government  which  made  ii. 
Moreover,  it  is  being  stored,  and  is  breeding 
furtivel)  in  vaults  instead  of  being  put  to  good 


use.  Finally,  banks  devise  means  of  protecting 
the  money,  and  they  are  so  very  smug  about  il 
that  any  man's  sporting  instinct  is  instinctively 
challenged.  He  wants  to  have  a  shot  at  it.  It's 
like  climbing  Everest;  one  makes  the  assault  be- 
cause it  is  there. 

Part  of  this  temptation  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  English  have  banks  that  actually  look 
like  banks.  They  are  sturdy  and  aggressive,  re- 
calling the  Victorian  spirit  toward  money,  which 
was  one  of  acute  veneration  for  the  man  who 
knew  how  to  use  it.  The  ethic  was  one  of  self- 
help,  and  it  is  helping  oneself  that  occurs  to  an 
Englishman  when  lie  sees  the  stained  glass  and 
cathedral  pillars  of  an  English  bank. 

American  banks  on  the  other  hand  are  flaccid, 
insipid,  effete.  The  atmosphere  is  not  one  of 
worship;  instead  of  being  awed  by  money,  the 
bankers  are  casual  in  its  presence.  American 
banks  are  designed  to  make  you  feel  that  you  are 
not  in  a  bank,  but  in  an  office,  or  an  ocean  liner, 
or  an  espresso  bar.  This  must  be  a  supreme  dis- 
couragement to  American  holdup  men,  who  must 
often  forget  what  they  came  in  for,  and  get  side- 
tracked into  blowing  up  balloons,  or  weighing 
themselves,  or  doing  any  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  things  that  are  pari  of  the  normal  commerce 
of  any  American  bank. 
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In  English  banks  you  still  sec  money,  and  ob- 
serve t lie  ritual  of  veneration  that  goes  with  it. 
People  are  carrying  money  about.  Others  sit  at 
tables,  counting  the  stuff,  popping  it  into  sacks, 
weighing  it.  The  visitor  feels  that  he  is  at  the 
Mat  of  commerce,  and  anarchy  wells  up  in  his 
spirit. 

Sinful  though  it  may  be  to  admit  it.  every 
time  I  go  into  my  English  bank  to  deplete  my 
account  I  can't  help  thinking  of  clever  ways  to 
augment  it.  I  suppose  Em  just  a  puritan  really, 
an  old  fogv  who  believes  in  religion  and  the  rise 
of  capitalism,  the  sort  of  man  who  knows  that  a 
bank  manager  is  the  social  arbiter  in  our  com- 
munity because  he  touches  money  more  often 
than  anyone  else.  At  any  rate,  when  I  enter  my 
own  establishment,  built  in  Victorian  Gothic  and 
packed  with  devout  young  tellers  who  study  the 
Financial  Times  everv  morning  and  so  know 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world,  I  dream  a 
dream,  like  the  one  I  had  about  robbing  the 
place  through  the  sewers  and  drainpipes,  with  a 
complicated  system  of  pulleys.  And  everv  time 
I  see  an  Alec  Guinness  movie,  where  somebody 
actually  does  the  job,  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
respect  and  with  the  pious  desire  to  do  better 
next  time. 

MO  X  E  Y  in  England  is  august.  What  a 
fine,  scrolled  document  an  English  bank- 
note is.  and  how  carefully  one  thinks  before  one 
parts  with  it.  How  noble  and  weighty  is  the 
English  pennv,  compared  with  the  equivalent 
American  coin,  which  is  a  mere  scrap  of  metal. 
Trv  and  get  hold  of  an  English  pennv:  weigh  it 
in  vour  hand;  savor  its  medallion  like  quality, 
and  think  how  painful  it  is  to  spend  it  on  a  mere 
bus  ticket  or  a  visit  to  the  lavatory.  And  then 
think  of  the  flimsiness  of  American  cash,  and 
how  glad  one  is,  reallv,  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  doesn't 
confer  status  on  a  man.  the  way  cash  does  in 
England.  Indeed,  one  discerns  a  strange  sense  of 
abasement  in  American  financial  quarters.  The 
last  thing  an  American  banker  would  like  you  to 
think  of  him  is  that  he  might  deal  in  cash.  He 
deals  in  bonds,  and  he  finances  things,  but  he 
doesn't  touch  money. 

And  American  banks  are  as  lightweight  as 
American  coins:  it  bespeaks  a  major  difference  in 
attitude.  Notice  the  difference  between  bank 
tellers  in  England  and  America.  The  English 
variety  are  sober  youths,  conscious  that  thev  have 
in  their  keeping  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  society. 
In  America,  many  of  the-  bank  tellers  are  women. 
To  me,  there  is  something  frighteningl)  unfiscal 
about  seeing  a  pretty  girl  in  a  teller's  cage;  there's 


no  wa)  to  guess  what  she  might  decide  to  do  with 
the  monev  .  .  .  and  I  don't  have  any  diffkult\  at 
all  in  guessing  what  my  wife  would  do  with  it. 
When  I  see  them,  I  feel  quite  insecure:  it  re- 
minds me  that  some  of  the  monev  that  passes 
through  their  prettv  fingers  is  mine.  It  is  like 
the  difference  betAveen  English  and  American 
librarians.  English  librarians  think  that  the 
place  for  books  is  on  the  shelves  of  the  library; 
American  ones  think  that  their  place  is  in  the 
hands  of  readers.  In  England  the  bank  tellers' 
business  is  to  keep  monev  in  the  bank,  while 
the  American  theory  is  that  banks  exist  to  set 
monev  out  of  there  and  into  creative  circulation. 

But  at  anv  rate  American  banks  have  grown 
mild.  They  have  brought  the  teller  out  from 
behind  bars  into  the  open:  and  next  year,  I 
predict,  you'll  sit  on  a  couch  with  him— or  her— 
while  vour  check  is  cashed.  It  makes  a  man 
irresponsible;  American  banks  have  become  too 
homev.  Some  have  all-glass  fronts,  so  that  thev 
appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  street.  Others  have 
their  vaults  open  to  view,  so  that  there  is  no 
mystery  about  where  the  goodies  go.  There  are 
patio  banks.  There  are  drive-in  banks,  where 
getting  a  loan  is  like  buying  a  hamburger.  There 
is  a  bank  in  New  Jersey  that  has  a  women's 
banking  room,  with  special  desks  and  lounge 
chairs,  "where  children  can  loll."  and  a  basket 
of  free  nickels  for  putting  in  parking  meters,  the 
nearest  thing— so  far— that  the  banks  have  got  to 
giving  awav  free  samples. 

But  that  will  come.  There  are  already  banks 
that  give  you  floor  lamps  and  toasters:  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  you  are  given  the  feel- 
ing that  you  are  privileged  to  be  allowed  in  a 
bank  at  all— vou  are  given,  in  short,  simplv 
status.  Soon  America  will  have  traveling  banks 
that  come  down  vour  street  ringing  a  bell,  like 
the  Good  Humor  man.  The  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can banking  homevness  is  displayed  bv  a  marquee 
I  noticed  the  other  day  over  a  drive-in  bank  just 
outside  Boston.  Many  American  business  estab- 
lishments have  marquees  nowadays  (vou  wander 
in  expecting  to  see  a  movie  and  wind  up  having 
your  puns  pressed^,  but  banks,  at  least,  should 
keep  their  dignity.  I  knew  this  one  was  a  bank 
because  the  message  up  there,  in  letters  two  feet 
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high,    read:    "Come    in    today    or    tomorrow— 

Ulls    Is    Illl     PI    \(  1     WHIRL    11    s    I  1   X    TO   BORROW." 

It  may  be  that  these  tallies  encourage  people 
to  do  more  banking  (or,  at  least,  more  withdraw- 
ing) but  I  must  confess  that  I  liked  the  good  old 
days,  when  money  was  strange  and  immense,  and 

banks  were  Temples  to  Mammon.  1  don't  like  to 
see  the  fun-ethic  entering  banking,  any  more 
than  I  like  to  see  signs  that  sa\ .  It's  fun  to  go  to 
church."  A  sober  countenance  is  necessary  and 
proper  in  the  face  of  money;  and  what  the  new 
American  trend  denies  is  the  reality  of  money 
and  its  separateness  from  all  other  things. 

MY  T  H  E  O  R  V  is  that  the  American  need 
to  obscure  money  is  basic!  upon  pagan 
superstition.  Wasn't  it  the  American  Indians 
who  scrupulously  buried  away  their  nail-clippings 
and  hair-clippings,  for  fear  thai  they  would  be 
used  magically  against  them?  Or  am  I  thinking 
of  the  British  Druids?  At  any  rate,  you  do  not 
conceal  something  unless  it  is  ver)  important  to 
you,  and  the  American  attitude  smacks  ol  deceit. 
Over  all  the  fun  and  the  free  nickels  for  parking 
and  the  machine  for  blowing  up  balloons  hovers 
the  specter  of  the  terrible  monster.  I  think  I 
prefer  the  more  direct,  British  approach  in 
propitiating  the  gods  of  commerce.  The  credit 
card  is  not  for  me:  I  like  to  know  what  I  am 
spending.  Banking  b\  mail  is  nol  m\  cup  ol  tea: 
I  don't  want  to  confuse  the  post  office  and  the 
bank.  For  mone\  is  not  a  relative  thing:  it  is 
real,  and  terrible,  in  its  own  right. 

Frankly,  though.  I  have  never  had  the  least 
desire   to   rob   a    bank    in    America,    and    this     I 


think,  is  the  final  exposure  ol  the  whole  system. 
It  is  much  too  complicated.  And  I  begin  to 
leel  that  something  culturally  rich  and  strange 
is  being  lost  from  Vmerican  life.  For  one 
thing,  it  makes  vices  more  petty.  The  new  field 
of  dishonesty  is  unheroic;  the  new  crimes  are  the 
passing  of  fraudulent  checks,  the  forging  of  credit 
cards,  and  embezzlement.  These  are  essentially 
the  crimes  of  Organization  Men.  middle-class 
deviations.    They  lack  style  and  eccentricity. 

So,  too,  do  the  modern  holdups,  which  are  not 
what  they  were.  The  modern  method  is  to  hand 
a  note  to  the  teller,  demanding  that  he  or,  more 
usually,  she  fill  a  paper  sack  lull  ol  bills  im- 
mediately, and  threatening  to  blow  up  the  place 
with  a  concealed  bomb,  which,  in  most  cases,  the 
robber  does  not  in  fact  have.  The  modern  holdup 
man  may  be  more  literate,  but  he  has  not  the 
panache:  he  usually  tm  lis  out  to  be  a  timid  man 
or  an  eldeih  lady  who  wouldn't  frighten  anyone 
except  an  impressionable  voting  woman. 

I  suspect  that  the  banks  are  beginning  te>  real- 
ize that  things  aren't  what  the)  were,  and  are 
yearning  lor  the  good  old  days  of  heroic  holdups. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  banks  that  have  signs  read- 
ing. "Holdups  in  this  bank  are  filmed."  This 
ma)  seem  realistic  ami  unfriendl)  enough,  but 
it  may  well  do  a  lot  to  attract  back  into  bank- 
robbing  the  right  type  ol  person.  Actually,  next 
to  putting  up  aeK  saying,  "Try  the  First  National 
for  Your  Next  Holdup."  I  leel  that  this  is  as  far 
as  anyone  can  be  expected  to  go  in  encouraging 
the  good  old  spirit  of  heroic  free  enterprise,  of 
sell-help.  It  max  work.  As  1  say,  in  American 
banks  there  is  something  for  everybody. 
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ADENAUER  AND  McCLO\ 


the  godfathers  of  the  New  Germany 


Two  forceful  men  .  .  .  who  happen  to  enjoy 

each  other's  jokes  and  company  .  .  .  will  help 

shape  history  in  the  months  ahead. 

IT  WAS  during  my  first  meeting  with  him 
that  Konrad  Adenauer  tasted  the  rich  wine  of 
wild  popular  acclaim.  In  November  1949  he  was 
the  ver)  new  Federal  Chancellor.  Bundeskanzler, 
of  the  equally  new  Federal  Republic  oi  Germany. 
Bom  only  a  few  months  before,  its  capital  had 
been  set  up  in  the  sleepy  little  university  town  of 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine.  Both  Bonn  and  Washington 
thought  well  of  a  visit  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  Republic,  to  its 
President,  Theodor  Heuss,  a  former  professor, 
and  to  its  Chancellor,  followed  by  a  visit  to 
Berlin,  which  was  then  newly  released  from  the 
Russian  blockade.  So  alter  meeting  in  Paris  with 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance,  I  flew  on  to  Frankfurt  to  sta\  in  nearby 
Bad  Homburg  with  John  f.  McCloy  and  Mis. 
McClov,  both  friends  of  mam  years.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy—who  has  recently  been  appointed  adviser 
to  President  Kennedy  on  disarmament  matters, 
with  headquarters  in  the  State  Department— was 
then  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

The  High  Commissioner's  residence  was  .1 
huge  and  comfortable  house  set  in  several  acres 
of  woodland.  Around  the  propert)  ran  a  high 
wire  fence  with  a  single  entrance  gate.  Fence 
and  gate  were  guarded  b\  American  Marines.  At 
night  around  the  house  itsell  another  Marine 
patrol  circled,  while  two  German  police  dogs 
were  turned  loose  in  the  woods.  "This  seemed 
prett)    secure:   yet   during  the   night  before  my 
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arrival  some  pheasants,  hanging  in  the  tool  house 
attached  to  the  residence,  had  disappeared.  The 
Marine  sergeant  in  charge  was  called  in.  The 
competence  of  the  Corps  was  at  stake.  But  the 
sergeant-major  was  unperturbed.  To  the  heretical 
suggestion  that  the  guards  might  have  been  play- 
ing poker,  he  calmly  answered  that  surely  the 
dogs  were  not.  Two  days  later  he  had  the  culprit 
but  the  pheasants  had  been  eaten. 

The  dogs,  said  the  sergeant-major,  gave  the 
clue.  It  must  have  been  an  inside  job.  someone 
they  knew.  A  check  at  the  gate  revealed  that  a 
handy  man  who  took  care  of  the  furnaces  had 
gone  home  earning  a  bag  of  laundry  for  his  wife 
to  do.  His  house  revealed  feathers  only— and  a 
large  family.  He  was  reassigned  to  a  less  "sensi- 
tive" position,  in  the  jargon  of  security  officers. 

From  Frankfurt,  the  High  Commissioner's 
train— a  diesel-powered  unit  comprising  an  office 
car.  sleeping  car.  and  dining  car.  very  fast  and 
smooth— took  us  to  Bonn.  Ten  years  have  now 
transformed  the  town  I  visited  that  day  to  a 
l)tis\.  growing  government  city,  where  a  host  of 
new  buildings  and  civil  servants  jostle  and  in- 
convenience the  old  residents,  professors,  and 
students  who  used  to  make  up  the  small  Rhine- 
land  community.  They  were  then  having,  I  felt 
sine,  tin  same  experience  that  the  residents  of 
Georgetown,  Maryland,  had  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  when  the  sprawling,  disorderly 
capital  was  put  on  their  doorstep,  and  the  quiet, 
tree-lined  streets  were  Hooded  with  the  new  rulers 
of  the  land,  diplomat-,  and  camp  followers.  Now 
the  roar  ol  the  evening  traffic  shakes  my  poor 
old  house  in  Georgetown  like  the  ague. 

In  1949  Adenauer  was  b\  no  means  the  inter- 
nationally known  figure  he  is  today.   A  vigorous 
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sevent)  three,  a  widowei  with  grown  children, 
his  experience  had  been  almost  wholl)  in 
municipal  government  in  his  nu  ol  Cologne, 
u here  he  had  first  practiced  law.  He  was  ele<  ted 
In  the  cit)  council  with  the  approval  ol  the 
central  government  as  Deput)  Mayoi  in  1906, 
Senioi  Deput)  in  1911,  and  Lord  Mayoi  in  l!M7, 
and  he  continued  to  serve  until  the  Nazis  dis- 
missed him  in  I9:>j  and  then  imprisoned  him 
twice  in  the  next  ten  years.  In  1945  he  became 
one  ol  the  Founders  ol  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union,  the  Catholic  party.  From  then  on  he 
took  a  growing  part  in  German  politics— as  the 
opportunity  For  politics  grew— from  the  Advisor) 
Council  in  the  British  Zone  of  Occupation, 
through  membership  in  state  bodies,  to  inter- 
zonal bodies,  and.  finally,  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public. 

Adenauer's  career  had  not  been  rooted  in 
popular  appeal.  The  German  Biirgermeister  of 
the  earl)  years  of  the  century  was  almost  a  pro- 
fessional man.  who  after  an  apprenticeship  often 
held  office  for  long  terms  amounting  substantially 
to  life  appointment.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere 
that  Adenauer  served  in  Cologne.  Then  came 
the  decade  of  eclipse.  The  years  under  the 
Occupation  were  years  of  political  creation— 
both  of  the  organs  of  a  nation  being  reborn  and 
of  a  party  system  to  operate  them.  His  relation 
to  the  people  was  for  the  most  part  still  ahead 
of  him. 


THE     COLOR     OF     THE     WALL 

MY  FIRST  and  strong  impression  of  the 
Chancellor— one  that  has  not  changed— 
was  of  his  conservation  and  prudent  use  of 
energy.  The  control  is  absolute,  not  an  unneces- 
sary erg  is  spent  on  movement,  gesture,  voice,  or 
facial  expression.  He  moves  slowly,  gestures 
sparingly,  speaks  quietly,  smiles  briefly,  and 
chuckles  rather  than  laughs  when  amused.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  man  more  given  to  chuckles 
than  laughter  is  given,  too,  to  irony  rather  than 
broad  humor  or  sparkling  wit.  An  example  of 
the  Chancellor's  irony  has  been  preserved  by  Sir 
Ivone  Kirkpatrick,  former  British  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Germany.  In  a  lecture  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  February  1957,  Sir  Ivone  said: 
"My  old  friend  Dr.  Adenauer  often  said  to  me 
that  God  made  a  great  mistake  to  limit  the  in- 
telligence of  man  but  not  his  stupidity." 

His  whole  appearance  and  manner  are  of  stiff- 
ness and  inscrutability,  enhanced  by  a  hint  of 
the  Orient  in  eyes  set  wide  apart  and  a  flatness 
of   the  bridge  of  his   nose— a  pure   coincidence 


since  it  has  no  basis  in  ancestry.  But  a  Inst  sense 
ol  cold  aloofness  disappears,  if,  after  due  delibei 
ation,  he  gives  Ins  confidence  and  friendship. 
This  he  has  done  most  generously  with  me.  1 
know  no  more  delightful  and  uninhibited  com 
panion  in  a  good  gossip.  And  no  more  con- 
siderate Friend.  When  one  has  left  office,  those 
who  have  continued  on  become  easil)  and  under- 
standably absorbed  in  new  connections,  lint  die 
Chancellor— in  Bonn  or  in  Washington— always 
has  the  lime  and  desire  for  talk  with  old  friends. 

That  November  morning  in  Bonn  he  was  get- 
ting to  know  me.  but  undei  McCloy's  genial  and 
high-spirited  prodding  he  began  to  move  toward 
an  easier  give-and-take.  Necessarily  we  talked  a 
good  deal  about  the  immediate  future  and  its 
problems,  but  in  recalling  the  more  general  talk 
which  followed  I  am  struck  by  how  much  of  his 
later  policy  was  forecast.  Adenauer,  the  good 
European,  came  out  in  some  sentences  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  mind. 

"Germany,"  he  said,  "is  in  some  ways  just  the 
opposite  of  your  own  country.  Your  rivers  run 
from  north  to  south.  In  your  early  days  they 
came  from  the  unknown  beating  nothing  but 
water.  Our  livers  flow  from  south  to  north,  and 
in  our  early  days  they  brought  us,  here  in  the 
Rhineland,  civilization  and  Christianity.  We  be- 
long to  a  continent  in  a  way  you  do  not."  This 
opened  fascinating  paths  which  we  eagerly  fol- 
lowed toward  the  idea  ol  a  developing  unity  of 
Western  Europe  through  the  enduring  reconcilia- 
tion of  France  and  Germany.  A  German  proverb 
declared,  he  said,  that  Germans  take  on  the  color 
of  the  wall,  tend  to  conform  to  their  environ- 
ment. Probabh  this  was  true  ol  most  people,  he 
went  on.  except— with  a  twinkle— the  English, 
among  whom  eccentricity  is  much  admired.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  not  good  for  people  to  become 
isolated.  It  accentuated  their  least  desirable 
characteristics.  Germans,  like  other  Europeans, 
would  profit  by  escaping  from  a  purely  national 
environment  into  a  wider  one  where  their  more 
liberal  traditions  would  find  strength  through 
companionship. 

We  spoke   of   the   future   unification   ol    Ger- 
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many,  a  prospect  which  then  caused  so  much 
apprehension  among;  her  Continental  neighbors. 
The  Chancellor,  again  stressing  the  theme  of 
European  unity,  pointed  out  that  the  apprehen- 
sion was  directed  toward  the  revival  of  the  na- 
tionalist, militarist  Germany  which  had  twice 
sought  to  impose  its  will  upon  Europe.  But  the 
idea  of  the  Germans'  uniting;  with  their  Eu- 
ropean neighbors  within  a  still  wider  Atlantic 
association  should  raise  not  apprehension  but 
hope  of  a  new  day. 

Our  talk  gave  me  hope  of  one.  Here  was  a 
man,  I  thought,  whose  mind— once  the  veast  of 
reconciliation  began  to  work  in  France  and  Ger- 
many—could travel  the  road  along  which  all  our 
measures  for  the  recovery  and  security  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  moving. 

Vfter  lunch  with  Dr.  Adenauer  and  his 
Cabinet  in  a  small  private  room  in  a  very  Vic- 
torian Bonn  hotel,  where  we  drank  the  delicious 
white  wines  of  the  Rhineland  and  made  formal 
speeches.  I  went  off  to  meet  the  heads  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Bundestag,  the  Social  Derao- 
cratic  party.  The  leader,  Kurt  Schumacher,  was 
a  bitter  and  violent  man,  crippled,  so  I  was  told, 
by  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Nazis.  He  at  once 
launched  into  an  unrestrained  and  bitter  attack 
against  Adenauer,  whom  he  apparently  hated,  on 
the  strange  ground  that  Adenauer  was  working 
smoothly  with  the  British.  American,  and  French 
( Vcupation  authorities. 

Breaking  off  this  futile  interview  as  soon  as 
politeness  permitted.  I  went  on  to  a  reception 
which  the  Chancellor  was  giving  for  me  to  meet 
the  Bonn  government  officials  and  the  diplomatic 
and  American  communities,  and  then,  accom- 
panied bv  Dr.  Adenauer,  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's train.  Bv  this  time  the  north  European 
winter  evening  had  fallen  and  the  street  lights 
were  on.  Surrounded  by  motorcycle  police  in 
white  coats  and  helmets,  our  motorcade  sped 
through  empty  streets  to  the  square  before  the 
railroad  station.  To  my  surprise,  it  was  packed 
with  people  held  back  bv  police  lines  to  make  a 
passage  for  us.  Through  this  we  went  in  closed 
and  darkened  limousines  through  the  station  it- 
self and  onto  the  platform,  where  we  stopped 
alongside  our  train. 

This,  1  protested  to  Adenauer,  was  a  ver\  poor 
way  to  do  things.  The  crowd  had  waited  most 
patiently  to  see  the  Chancellor  and  his  visitor, 
and  all  they  had  seen  was  some  closed  black 
limousines  speed  by.  He  and  I.  alone.  I  pro- 
posed, should  walk  out  into  the  square,  shake 
hands,  and  walk  back.  The  securit)  officers  had 
tantrums;  Dr.  Adenauer  agreed.   So  out  we  went. 


We  got  prett)  nearh  to  the  center  of  the  ill- 
lighted  square  before  word  got  through  the 
crowd  what  was  going  on.   Then  cheering  broke 

out  and  the  police  lines  bulged  as  those  behind 
pressed  forward  to  get  a  look.  When  we  stopped 
and  shook  hands,  everything  exploded.  The 
police  lines  broke:  we  were  picked  up  and  car- 
ried  to  our  train  with  as  many  as  could  push  into 
the  station  following. 

At  the  train  all  semblance  of  order  disap- 
peared. Our  colleagues  were  inside,  or  rapidly 
got  there.  The  doors  were  closed.  Dr.  Adenauer 
and  1  were  rescued  and  put  aboard,  where  we 
lowered  a  large  window  and  continued  to  wave 
and  shake  hands  with  each  other  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  crowd  on  the  platform.  Boys  held  up 
papers  to  autograph,  climbed  on  top  of  the 
train,  and  tried  to  get  into  the  engine.  After  half 
an  hour  of  bedlam,  the  Chancellor  was  ma- 
neuvered back  into  his  car,  and  escorted  out  of 
the  station  bv  a  cheering  crowd.  We  pulled 
slowly  into  the  yards,  where  railroad  men  scraped 
off  boys  and  assorted  stowaways.  As  we  finally 
started  on  our  homeward  way,  we  all  agreed  that, 
while  we  had  fouled  up  the  protocol  of  the  de- 
parture, we  had  introduced  a  desirable  element 
of  democratic  disorder  into  the  political  life  of 
the  Federal  Republic.  And  Adenauer  had  had  a 
popular  triumph. 

THE     GIANT     STRIDE 

TH  E  near-miracle  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  under  Dr.  Adenauer's  chancellor- 
ship was  made  possible  by  the  work  of  the  two 
great  American  proconsuls.  General  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  Military  Governor  of  the  American  Zone 
in  Germain  from  1947  to  1949.  and  John  J. 
McCloy,  American  High  Commissioner  to  Ger- 
main from  1949  to  1952. 

\  common  and  specious  maxim  is  that  what 
our  soldiers  win  on  the  battlefield,  our  diplomats 
lose  at  the  conference  table.  This  assumes  that 
what  is  won  b\  force  is  solid  and  lasting,  that  it 
will  remain  unless  lost  1>\  mismanagement. 
N  >thing  could  be  more  false.  What  is  won  by 
force  is  as  transient  as  the  colors  of  a  sunset. 
Force,  al  most,  destroys  opposing  force  and 
leaves  the  loser  defenseless.  At  once,  almost 
within  the  hour,  a  wholh  new  situation  arises. 
Only  two  courses  are  possible.  Force  can  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  as  the  means  b\  which  the 
\  ii  tor  attempts  to  rule  directly  or  by  local  agents. 
The  defeated  then  become  a  subject  people; 
resistance  to  the  victor's  will  is  crushed  b\  force, 
is  it   was  in   Hungary. 
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The  other  course  is  based  not  on  coercion  but 
on  enlisting  the  conseni  ol  the  defeated  in 
policies  mutually  beneficial  to  victors  and  van- 
quished.  1  'he  victors'  own  consciences  rebel  as 
the  British  public  rebelled  against  coercion  b) 
the  Black  and  rans  in  [reland  after  World  Wai  1 
and  .is  the  French  are  toda)  turning  against 
coercion  in  Algeria.  In  totalitarian  countries  the 
people  do  not  know  what  their  government  is 
doing  elsewhere,  and  the)  are  coerced  them- 
selves. 

What  the  allied  soldiers  won  in  German)  was 
the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Nazi  urns  and 
government  and  an  opportunity  Foi  a  lush  start. 
It  was  soon  clear  that  in  Russian-controlled  Ger- 
main the  new  stait  would  consist  ol  Sovietizing 
the  Zone  under  the  guns  ol  the  Red  Army.  In 
the  Western  /ones  the  \ei\  nature  of  the  con- 
querors dictated,  as  1  have  suggested,  a  radically 
different  course.  There  would  be  coercion,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  remnants  of  the  Nazis.  But  the  main 
task  was  infinitely  greater,  and  the  time  given 
was  short.  It  was  nothing  less  than  pushing, 
persuading,  inspiring  the  Germans  to  rejoin 
Western  civilization  and  the  community  of  Eu- 
rope. This  required  emancipation  from  a  cen- 
tur\  of  German  thought  and  from  the  preceding 
decade's  pagan  and  bestial  debauch  under  Na- 
tional Socialism. 

This  was  the  task  that  General  Cla)  assumed, 
and  onl)  a  man  of  his  iron  will  and  colossal 
stubbornness  could  have  done  so.  Germany  had 
collapsed,  ntterh  and  completely.  With  Hitler's 
suicide  and  the-  army's  surrender,  the  whole 
political,  social,  and  economic  structure  Fell  in 
on  a  people  exhausted,  bewildered,  morally 
numb,  without  self-respect  or  faith  in  anything, 
without  even  resentment.  With  everything  to  do. 
Lucius  Clay  did  everything.  We  watched  the 
resurrection  of  a  nation,  under  his  evoking  will. 
This  is  no  place  to  describe  it:  onl)  to  salute 
it.  But  one  achievement  coming  toward  the  end 
of  his  governorship  must  be  mentioned.  After 
laborious  foundations  had  been  laid  restoring 
will  and  sense  of  direction  to  the  people,  estab- 
lishing the  fundamentals  of  social  life,  clearing 
away  the  worst  of  the  physical  destruction,  it 
was  essential  to  lay  a  hasis  lot  a  recover)  of 
production.  The  people  were  reach  to  work  for 
it.  hut  the  financial  and  monetary  sWem  of 
Germain  was  in  ruins,  its  mone)  worth  almost 
nothing.  Work  and  the  desire  to  work  were  only 
frustrated  In   this  chaos. 

A  proconsul,  possessing  all  power,  and  like 
General  Cla)  not  at  all  averse  to  using  it.  can 
do   things  which  only   the   bravest    leaders   in   a 


democracy,  like  Camille  Gutt,  Finance  Ministei 
oi  Belgium  during  World  Wai  11.  until  1945, 
dare  to  attempt.  On  June  20,  1948,  General  Cla) 
i. ii tied  out  the  currenc)  reform  of  Western  Ger- 
many.    This  was  tin    starting  point  ol  German 

recovery.      B)     the    middle     ol     M)">7    the     Dcillsihe 

maik  had  become  the  strongest  currenc)  ol  Eu- 
rope. 1  he  great  lilt  of  the  Marshall  Plan  added 
to  the  establishing  of  a  sound  currency,  and 
financial  institutions  staged  a  trul)  spectacular 
recovery.  West  German)  ranked  again  among 
the  world's  industrial  leaders.  This  gigantic 
stride  from  the  ruin  and  collapse  of  1945  look 
place  within  a  little  over  a  decade. 

A     MORE     SUBTLE     TASK 

NT  R.  McCLOY  belongs  in  the  first  rank 
JL  of  men  with  whom  1  have  worked.  He 
came  to  the  War  Department  at  Secretary  Henry 
L.  Stimson's  call  from  a  successful  New  York 
legal  practice  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war,  having  been  an  in- 
fantryman in  the  first.  In  1947,  President 
Truman  put  him  forward  to  be  President  of  the 
International  Bank  For  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, and  as  soon  as  civilian  High  Com- 
missioners replaced  Military  Governors  in 
Western  German)   the  President  sent  him  there. 

The  fundamental  qualit)  in  McCloy's  nature 
is  vitality,  a  rare  and  priceless  gift.  He  never 
tires,  never  flags.  His  mind  stays  fresh,  im- 
aginative, and  vigorous  throughout  a  whole 
night  of  complex  negotiation.  Physicall)  he 
bounces,  fack  McCloy  has  been  known  to  wen 
to  tatters  two  pairs  of  socks  during  a  tennis 
match,  a  game  at  which  he  excels.  A  man  ol  this 
temperament  is  forthright.  Where  securit)  is 
necessary,  he  cm  keep  quiet;  hut  if  an  argument 
is  going  on.  his  views  arc'  prett\  likely  to  pop 
out. 

McCloy's  tenure  as  High  Commissioner  saw 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government  in 
Germain  and  its  movement  to  virtual  sover- 
eignty. His  task  was  not  greater  but  more  subtle 
than  Clay's,  for  just  as  the  Military  Governor 
gave  wa\  to  the  High  Commissioner,  so  he  in 
turn  was  replaced  h\  the  Ambassador.  McClo) 
largel)  bridged  and  made  possible  the  last  trans- 
formation. The  transfer  of  power  is  hard  enough 
under  the  best  conditions.  We  have  learned  in 
well-established  societies  that  the-  moie'  abrupt  it 
is  the  better.  "The  King  is  dead;  long  live  the 
Kin<_;"  is  best.  Regencies  are  difficult.  In  this 
country  we  have  cut  down  our  interregnum  from 
four  months  to  a  little  over  two.    In   Britain  it. 
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lakes  a  few  hours.  But  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public the  process  lengthened  over  several  years. 
Institutions  had  to  develop  sinews,  confidence 
had  to  be  developed  and  security  provided;  for 
here  the  transfer  which  had  to  be  made  was 
from  three  sovereigns— with  a  fourth  making  all 
the  difficulties  which  perverse  ingenuity  could 
devise. 

In  building  confidence  which  alone  could 
bring  a  new  unity  to  a  European  community 
containing  the  German  people,  the  doubts  and 
hesitations  were  not  all  on  one  side.  I  remember 
well  in  the  autumn  ol  1951,  when  plans  for  the 
European  Defense  Community  had  progressed 
to  the  point  where  it  was  becoming  urgent  to 
change  our  allied  relations  with  Germany  from 
occupation  to  alliance.  Dr.  Adenauer  for  the  first 
time  was  invited  to  meet,  in  Paris,  with  the 
French,  British,  and  United  States  Foreign 
Ministers.  He  asked  for  a  meeting  at  the  end  of 
our  first  morning  session  with  Ambassador  David 
Bruce,  Mr.  McCloy,  and  me.  After  a  lunch  at 
the  Embassy,  given  b\  Mr.  Bruce  (who  was  then 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  France  and  is  now  our  new 
Ambassador  to  Britain),  we  mel  in  privacy.  The 
Chancellor  said  that  the  Federal  Republic  was 
on  the  brink  of  far-reaching  decisions.  In  mak- 
ing them,  a  major  factor  must  be  his  judgment 
of  the  future  course  of  the  United  States.  He 
knew  Europe  and  could  make  his  own  appraisal 
of  his  fellow  Europeans.  But  the  United  States 
was  and  long  had  been  more  of  an  enigma.  His 
countrymen  had  twice  misjudged  our  intentions. 
A  third  misjudgment  could  be  fatal. 

Germany,  he  went  on.  if  she  entered  a  Eu- 
ropean defense  plan,  and  il  one  took  a  cynical 
point  of  view,  could  be  fattening  herself  to  make 
.1  more  acceptable  sacrifice  in  a  future  arrange- 
ment with  the  Russians.  He-  would  like  to  put  a 
blunt  question  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  blunt 
reply:  Was  the  United  States  as  deeph  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  Europe  as  it  was  asking 
the  Federal  Republic  to  become?  He  hoped  that 
we  would  not  take  offense  a!  his  frankness.  I 
said  that  the  question  was  a  proper  and  natural 
one.  So  far  as  the  Truman  Administration  was 
concerned,  the  answer  was  thai  we  were  even 
more  deeph  committed.  I  thought  that  the 
same  was  uue  lor  whoever  followed  us.  whatever 
the  political  complexion  of  the  government. 
Even  Senator  Talt  would  find  that  forces  far 
stronger  than  the  tradition  of  isolation  com- 
pelled common  cause  with  Western  Europe. 
Beyond  that  f  could  not  see.  The  effect  of  un- 
known developments  in  technology,  the  prob- 
lems   ol    maim. lining    a    coalition     against     the 


centrifugal  force  ol  parochial  interests  were 
beyond  prediction.  But  there  was  no  hope  for 
any  of  us  if  the  alliance  fell  apart.  We  could  not 
guarantee  it.  It  was  up  to  all  ol  us.  to  him  not 
least,  to  make  it  work.  The  Chancellor  said  he 
was  satisfied:  we  went  back  to  woik. 

In  the  work  we  faced,  in  meeting  the  never- 
ending  difficulties  which  arose,  the  characters  of 
Adenauer  and  McClo\  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  were  indispensable.  McCloy  brought 
to  the  lask  vitality  and  the  force  that  goes  with 
it.  as  well  as  ability,  judgment,  and  good  nature 
—an  expansive,  happy  nature  with  no  littleness, 
suspicion,  or  jealousy  about  it.  He  was  well 
served  in  the  field,  helped  and  supported  in 
Washington.  He  and  Adenauer  got  on.  Neither 
one  was  strong  on  tact,  but  they  dealt  frankly 
and  forthrightly  with  each  other.  They  prodded 
i  he  lagging  processes  of  liquidating  the  Occupa- 
tion and  set  a  firm  course  which  gave  confidence. 
An  occupation  is  a  wasting  asset,  like  any  ad- 
ministration— onlv  more  so.  because  it  is  foreign. 
The  opposition  to  those  in  power,  which  always 
grows  in  a  free  societx.  grows  faster  when  they 
arc  foreign  conquerors.  So  whatever  is  to  be 
clone  should,  as  Lach  Macbeth  observed  in  an- 
other connection,  be  done  quickly. 

McCloy 's  service  was  not  onlv  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  guidance  and  co-operation  with  the 
Chancellor  and  the  German  people  but  in  the 
speed  with  which  he  was  able  to  liquidate  a 
tripartite  occupation— no  simple  matter.  Experts 
can  argue  for  years  over  thousands  of  issues,  and 
showed  ever)  disposition  to  do  so.  We  set  as  a 
target  May  1952.  to  end  all  this.  To  my  delight, 
McCloy  and  Dr.  Adenauer  adopted  the  historic 
method  of  dealing  with  filibusters— night  sessions. 
I  heir  British  and  French  colleagues— and  some 
Americans— could  not  stand  the  pace.  Reason 
would  take  command  and  speech  falter  as  dawn 
began  to  break  and.  with  it,  the  horror  of  re- 
sumption at  ten  o'clock  the  same  morning.  Agree- 
ments came  last  then:  and  the  Chancellor, 
"(Icy  Alte"— the  "Old  Man"— remained  as  fresh 
as  ever. 

DIPLOMACY     BY     MOONLIGHT 

WE  achieved  our  goal  and  reached  agree- 
ment in  May  1952.  ending  the  Occupa- 
tion. On  the  evening  before  the  final  ceremonies, 
when  a  few  issues  were  still  awaiting  French 
agreement,  the  Chancellor  gave  a  dinner  for  the 
three  delegations  and  their  ladies  in  his  official 
residence,  the  Schaumburg  Palace  at  Bad  Godes- 
berg  adjoining   Bonn.    Set    in   spacious   grounds 
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running  down  to  the  Rhine,  it  had  across  the 
back  a  broad  and  balustraded  stone  terrace, 
whose  steps  gave  onto  the  lawn. 

After  dinner  and  coffee  we  moved  onto  the 
terrace.  The  evening  was  warm;  the  freshness  of 
spring  around  us;  a  new  moon  hung  above  the 
trees.  Couples  sat  or  walked  about  the  terrace. 
A  German  singing  society  gave  us  exquisite 
harmony  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  My  wife 
pressed  my  arm. 

"Watch  this,"  she  said,  looking  across  the 
terrace  and  then  to  the  door.  "The  Student 
Prince,  Act  II."  The  French  Foreign  Minister, 
M.  Robert  Schuman,  was  standing  talking  with 
a  small  group.  One  of  his  smoothest  aides  had 
come  out  of  the  palace  and  was  looking  about 
him.  When  the  aide  spotted  his  Minister,  he 
"oiled  across  the  floor"  (in  the  lyrics  of  "My  Fair 
Lady"),  with  elaborate  casualness,  a  greeting 
here,  a  bow  there.  The  Minister  turned  anxiously 
for  a  hurried  conversation,  and  then  back  to  his 
group. 

"Do  you  bet  Anthony  or  I  come  next?"  I 
asked.  She  chose  Anthony  Eden,  and  won.  Again 
the  gliding  motion,  so  purposeful  in  its  indirec- 
tion, took  him  to  Mr.  Eden.  He  talked  while 
looking  at   the  moon   and   apparently   about    it. 

"Let's  join  a  group  and  make  it  harder,"  I 
suggested  as  Eden  gave  a  nod  and  the  aide 
looked  around  for  the  third  man.  We  did  so 
and  were  well  involved  when  he  sauntered  up. 
My  wife  entangled  him  in  a  web  of  conversation, 
frustrating  every  attempt  to  escape  by  wrapping 
a  new  and  sticky  thread  around  him.  But  the 
scenario  clearly  called  for  a  talk  between  us,  so 
I  became  actor  again,  intervened  in  her  sadistic 
game,  and  let  him  edge  me  away  from  the  group. 

Paris,    he    said,    had   accepted    a    compromise 


worked  out  that  afternoon  with  a  modifying 
proviso.  Mi.  Eden  would  agree  if  I  would.  M. 
Schuman  urged  that  I  should.  I  did.  The  agree- 
ment was  complete.  One  phase  of  a  great  work 
had  come  to  fruition  in  a  comic-opera  setting. 
I  walked  ovei  to  have  a  glass  of  champagne 
with  Adenauer. 


SENSE     OF     HISTORY 

LI  K  E  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  Chancel- 
lor, while  a  shrewd  politician,  has  a  sense  of 
acting  in  the  stream  of  history.  This  gives 
perspective  to  his  thought  and  continuity  to  his 
action.  The  qualities  which  arouse  his  admiration 
and  confidence  arc  decisiveness,  resolution,  and 
strength.  He  distrusts  facility.  "There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  clever,"  he  said  to  me  of  a 
well-known  public  figure.  Blunt  talk  is  best  to 
find  out  where  one  stands,  and  what  another 
means  to  do.  If  phrased  courteously,  as  is  the 
Chancellor's  custom,  it  is  the  best  diplomatic 
method.  A  "diplomatic"  statement  should  be 
one  which  combines  precision  with  courtesy  and 
persuasion. 

To  work  with  the  Chancellor  was  among  the 
satisfactions  of  my  experience.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  hesitate  or  hedge  in  carrying  out 
his  word  to  the  last  letter.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  merciless  to  subordinates  of  whose 
tendency  to  trim  his  commitments  I  had  occasion 
to  complain.  His  perspective  and  sense  of  his- 
tory I  see  before  me  in  a  note  from  him  written 
in  January  1953,  when  we  were  parting  officially. 
He  described  the  work  in  which  we  had  joined 
as  the  pursuit  of  a  security  system  for  free  na- 
tions and  of  a  genuine  community  of  Europe  to 
assure  peace  and  the  development  of  Europe's 
economic  resources  and  her  great  cultural  values. 
He  wrote,  too,  of  the  difficulties  still  in  the  way, 
with  which  he  would  continue  to  wrestle.  In  the 
part  which  he  was  good  enough  to  think  I  had 
played  in  bringing  our  generation  within  reach 
of  a  goal  so  long  only  a  dream  to  those  who  had 
gone  before  us,  he  found  no  small  basis  for  a 
place  in  history. 

The  letter  was  like  him  in  its  thought  and  its 
generosity.  In  sending  him  my  deep  appreciation 
and  warm  thanks,  I  spoke  of  his  patience  through 
the  hard  years,  his  reasonableness  under  trying 
circumstances,  and  his  steadfastness  of  purpose 
through  all.  From  the  sidelines  I  wished  him 
Godspeed  as  he  pressed  on  with  the  task. 

[Next  month,  Mr.  Acheson  will  sketch  Ernest 
Bevin,  ivhom  he  knew  well  as  statesman  and  friend.] 
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THE  GOOD 
SLUM 
SCHOOLS 


Three  experiments — in  Kansas  City,  New  York, 

and  Tucson — are  proving  that  many  ''loner-class" 

children  are  a  lot  brighter  than  anybody 

suspected  .  .  .  and  are  giving  them  an 

education  that  rich  families  might  envy. 

WHEN  the  results  of  Alfred  Binet's  first 
intelligence  tests  were  published  in  1905, 
observers  noted  with  interest  that  most  of  the 
children  who  tested  at  a  level  ol  mental  de- 
ficiency  were  drawn  from  the  bottom  stratum  of 
society.  Later,  when  intelligence  testing  was  ex- 
tended to  measure  the  differences  among  "nor- 
mal" and  "bright"  children,  it  became  apparent 
that  parents'  occupations  influenced  test  results 
up  and  down  the  scale.  Gypsies,  tenant  farmers, 
ditch  diggers,  and  dish  washers  typically  pro- 
duced children  with  low  IOs:  lawyers,  teachers, 
doctors,  and  business  managers  typically  pro- 
duced children  with  high  IOs. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  "class 
bias"  displayed  by  intelligence-test  scores,  from 
Binet  to  the  present,  and  at  both  ends  of  the 
range.  Standardizing  the  first  Stanford-Binet  scale 
in  1916,  Lewis  Terman  became  interested  in  the 
question  of  what  made  very-high-IQ  children 
different  from  others:  and  in  1921,  with  the  help 
of  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  he 
and  his  associates  selected  from  the  250,000 
schoolchildren  in  California  urban  areas  some 
1.500  with  IOs  ot  135  or  more.  He  found  that 
SO  per  cent  of  them  came  from  homes  where  the 
father  was  a  professional  man.  semiprofessional, 
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or  in  business  management.  Less  than  7  per 
cent  were  the  children  of  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled work;    • 

In  large  American  metropolitan  areas,  the  top 
school  of  the  wealthiest  suburb  usually  shows  an 
average  IO  of  about  120.  while  the  bottom  school 
of  the  worst  slum  shows  an  average  IO  of  about 
85.  A  study  in  a  small  Midwestern  cit\  bv 
Warner,  Havighurst,  Davis,  and  Eells  claims  that 
children  of  "high  socio-economic  If  rage 

five  to  twelve  Binet  points  of  IO  higher  than 
children  of  "low  socio-economic  level."  depend- 
ing on  the  test  taken.  In  1952.  in  South.-  si 
Hertfordshire,  in  England,  a  team  of  reseai\ 
from  the  London  School  of  Economics  studied 
1.316  eleven-year-olds.  The  98  children  of  fathers 
who  were  professionals  or  in  business  manage- 
ment averaged  112.95  IO:  the  2S8  children  of 
fathers  who  were  unskilled  manual  workers  aver- 
aged 97.15  IO. 

Everyone  accepts  the  facts:  all  the  disagree- 
ment is  on  how  the  facts  should  be  interpreted. 
No  disagreement  in  education  is  so  crucial  as  this 
one.  because  the  observer's  opinion  of  the  validity 
of  intelligence  tests  will  determine  many  of  his 
views  on  what  the  schools  should  teach  to  whom. 
If  the  difference  in  test  scores  represents  a  true 
difference  in  the  innate  capacity  of  children  from 
varving  social  backgrounds,  then  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  demand  that  slum  schools  push  chil- 
dren through  an  extensive  education.  If  the  : 
are.  in  fact,  measuring  social  class  rather  than 
innate  capacity,  then  schools  which  offer  watered- 
down  curricula  to  "underprivileged"  kids  are 
selling  down  the  river  a  large  traction  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Let  us  see. 


INTEGRATION     AS     AN     ASSET 

AT  Central  High  School  in  Kansas  Cii\.  a  1.  _  . 
square,  brownish-red  brick  monument  rising  on 
a  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  of  modest,  mostly 
wood-frame  private  houses.  For  two  generations, 
the  civic  leaders  oi  K  -  s  City  received  their 
ndar\  education  at  Central  High.  "In  1947, 
when  I  first  came  here."  says  guidance  counselor 
Hortense  Schaller,  "it  was  a  typical  high  school. 
Many  ol  the  students  knew  each  other  before 
thev  came.  Their  parents  had  gone  to  Central. 
Today,  this  is  a  colored  neighborhood." 

Kansas  Cit\  was  one  of  the  first  school  s\ stems 
to  integrate  in  response  to  die  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Brown  case.  Central  High  School 
had  been  all-white:  now,  rapidly,  it  became  half 
N    gro,    a    proportion    still    increasing.      Com  a- 
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geously— with  the  complete  backing  ol  the  Negro 
community— Kansas  City's  leaders  decided  thai 
the  standards  <>l  theii  old  s<  hools  would  nol  slide. 
Anything  wrong  with  the  home  environmenl  was 

io  be  kept  out  <>l  the  school.  Social  events  would 
nol  be  curtailed,  bu(  the  emphasis  would  be 
shifted  into  competition  within  the  school  -com- 
petition For  grades  (pictures  ol  everybod)  who 
gets  "straight  E's"  Foi  Excellenl  are  posted  in  the 
hallways),  for  constructions  in  the  shops,  For 
athletic  excellence,  Foi  student-government  jobs. 

In  its  I. ist  years  ;ts  an  all-white  school.  Central 
never  sent  mote  than  15  per  cent  of  its  graduates 
to  college,  and  onh  four  or  five  Central  kids  won 
scholarships  in  an  average  year.  Now,  despite 
the  greal  chop  in  socio-economii  level,  150  out  of 
350  graduates  go  on  to  college,  50  of  them  with 
scholarships.  "From  the  moment  they  step  in 
the  door."  says  fames  Boyd,  an  able,  (harming, 
open  young  man  who  became  Central's  principal 
in  1959.  "our  Miss  Schaller  hits  at  them  that  if 
the)  work  hard,  they  can  get  scholarships."  In 
recent  years,  Central  has  sent  its  Negro  graduates 
to  Yale,  Vassar,  Smith.  Oberlin,  Northwestern, 
and  Chicago,  among  others. 

Miss  Schaller  comments  mildly,  "It's  been  a 
big  help  in  integrating— the  fact  that  these  Negro 
children  feel  they  can  go  to  college.  At  first,  the 
teachers  were  afraid  of  the  stress  on  college— they 
were  worried  it  would  cut  enrollment  in  the  com- 
mercial courses.  But  when  we  had  fifty  people  on 
that  stage  to  receive  scholarships,  they  burst  with 
pride.  We  put  a  big  stress  on  accomplishment— 
any  accomplishment— everything  helps.  We  have 
a  hoy  who's  a  runner,  and  the  other  day  he  won 
the  doss-country  championship.  It  pulled  up  his 
s<  holarship,  and  now,  I  notice,  he's  singing  in  the 
(horns,  too." 

No  one  should  think  of  Central  as  a  beautiful 
garden  where  all  the  plants  grow:  the  place  is 
lull  of  problems  that  never  go  away.  Forty-odd 
pet  cent  of  the  graduates  go  to  college  (which 
means  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  entrants: 
Central  does  not  have  a  severe  drop-out  prob- 
lem).  But  except  for  the  scholarship  group— and 


Martin  Mayer's  new  book,  from  which  this 
article  is  adapted,  will  he  "The  Schools" — a  study 
of  the  entire  U.S.  school  system,  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school — to  he  published  later  this 
month.  His  earlier  books  include  'Wall  Street:  Men 
and  Money"  and  "Madison  Avenue.  U.S.A."  Him- 
self a  graduate  of  I'S  166  and  McBurney  School 
in  Manhattan — and  of  Harvard — Mr.  Mayer  has 
two  sons,  one  ready  for  the  Just  grade. 


not  all  ol  them  onh  a  Fraction  will  finish  col- 
lege. Integration  is  successful  within  the  school 
(at  assemblies  one  does  not  see  whiles  and 
Negroes  sitting  singly  together,  hut  groups  of  five 
or  six  alternate  throughout  the  room),  hut  Miss 
Schaller  knows  only  a  handful  of  (ases  where  a 
white  child  has  visited  a  Negro  home,  or  vice 
versa.  Meanwhile,  the  socioeconomic  level  of 
the  school  continues  to  descend. 

Like  most  succcsslul  people  in  schools,  Miss 
Schaller  uses  the  technique  that  works.  She  is  a 
plump,  handsome  woman  with  gray-brown  hair, 
and  she  began  her  teaching  career  in  1928  in  an 
elementary  school,  moving  on  to  secondary  sci- 
ence teaching  in  1938.  But  behind  the  motherly 
appearance  lies  a  tough  mind  and  a  contempt  for 
weakness:  she  is  sentimental  about  what  the  kids 
do,  not  about  what  they  are.  Guidance  as  she 
practices  it  looks  very  firmly  toward  the  future. 
"We  had  a  top  performer,"  she  says,  "who  wanted 
to  be  a  carpenter.  He  said.  'What's  wrong  with 
being  a  carpenter?'  I  said,  'Nothing— but  you 
ought  to  go  to  college.'  Well,  he  went  into  serv- 
ice, where  they  spotted  his  ability  and  put  him  to 
teaching.  He  was  top  student  of  seven  thousand 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  now  he's  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  engineering  at  Stanford." 

The  class  is  in  English,  at  the  first-year  level, 
and  the  teacher,  Dr.  Cameron,  is  a  handsome, 
athletic  young  Negro  wearing  a  white  shirt  and 
tie  under  a  half-zippered  Eisenhower  jacket.  The 
students,  about  two-thirds  Negro,  are  from  the 
average  group  in  the  school,  which  means  that 
their  measured  IO  is  below  the  national  norm. 
Cameron  spends  most  of  his  time  sitting  on  one 
of  the  desk  tops  in  the  front  row,  hut  he  is  lull  of 
energy:  he  swings  a  leg,  walks  around  to  another 
desk,  uses  gestures  as  well  as  words. 

"All  right,  then— what  is  poetry"-'" 

A  girl  suggests,  obviously  from  previous  in- 
struction, "Music— and  it  makes  sense." 

"Sense,"  says  Cameron  thoughtfully,  and  writes 
the  word  on  the  board.  Under  it  he  writes, 
E  =  mc2 

"Now,  thai  makes  sense,  too,  hut  you  have  to 
understand  it.  I  don't.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  poetry  might  make  sense,  too,  il  von  took 
the  time  to  study  the  rhythm  and  what  it 
means?"  He  drums  hoofbeats  on  the  desk: 
'  'Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear,  of  the 
midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere'." 

He  pauses,  and  looks  over  the  (lass.  "Noiv  do 
you  get  the  rhythm?  Now,  tell  me— what  do  you 
have  to  do  to  a  poem?" 

A  gill  tries,  "Read  it  carefully." 

"Meaning  what?" 
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A  boy  tries,  "Well,  read  it  in  rhythm." 

"But  how  do  you  know  the  rhythm?  How  do 
you  know  it  doesn't  go,  'Lis-ten-my-chil-WjrH'?" 

Another  boy,  sitting  at  the  desk  where  Cam- 
eron is  perched,  tries,  "You  mark  it." 

Cameron  holds  out  a  piece  of  chalk.  "Show 
me." 

"You  know,"  savs  the  boy.    "Mark  it." 

"No,  T  don't  know.   Write  it  on  the  board." 

The  boy  ambles  embarrassedly  to  the  board  and 
stands  there,  looking  back  at  the  class  and  his 
teacher.  "Meanwhile,"  Cameron  says,  giving  him 
a  pleasant  grin,  "we'll— but  what's  the  matter?" 

"I  couldn't  find  nothing  to  mark." 

"Anything  to  mark." 

"  Anything  to  mark." 

"All  right.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Now."  he 
savs  to  the  class,  "these  love  songs  you  sing— 
they're  poetry.  'I'm  a  hound  dawg'— that's  poetrv. 
Give  me  one  of  those  songs;  what's  popular  these 
days?"  He  turns  inquiring  eves  to  a  sMghtly  over- 
dressed, pretty  girl,  clearly  the  class  expert  on 
popidar  culture. 

She  says,  in  a  half  singsong,  "  'The  best  things 
in  life  are  free  but  you  can  give  it  to  the  birds 
and  bees  I  want  money'." 

Cameron  shakes  his  head.  "Say  it  again,  so  it 
moves  me." 

The  girl  repeats,  now  almost  in  song,  '"  'The 
best  things  in  life  are  free  but  you  can  give  it  to 
the  birds  and  bees.  I  want  money'." 

Cameron  sa\s.  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "It  still 
doesn't  move  me.  What  is  it  about  music  that 
moves  you— that  moves  you,  specifically?" 

From  the  other  side  of  the  (lass,  a  girl  who  has 
not  made  any  previous  contribution  offers,  "It 
has  a  beat." 

"Ah."  savs  the  good  teacher,  releasing  all  the 
pressure  of  the  lesson.  "It  has  a  beat.  It  .  .  . 
has  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  beat.  .  .  ." 


A     DECENT     SELF-IMAGE 

TH  E  greatest  current  effort  to  educate  "cul- 
turally deprived"  children  is  New  York's 
"Higher  Horizons"  program,  which  started  at 
Manhattanville  funior  High  School  43  in  1954, 
and  has  now  been  expanded  to  sixty-three  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools  in  the  New 
York  slums.  The  idea  was  to  find  college  material 
now  going  to  waste  lor  lack  ol  educational  op- 
portunity. "Only  4  per  cent  ol  the  kids  who 
went  to  43  ever  went  on  to  college,"  s.i\s  Dan 
Schreiber,  who  was  principal  of  the  school  when 
the  program  began  and  is  now  al  cit\  headquar- 
ters on  temporal)  assignment  as  head  of  Higher 


Horizons  for  the  entire  svstem.  "Our  assumption 
was  that  no  communitv  was  so  bad  it  didn't  have 
a  better  proportion  of  able  kids  than  that." 

Nobody  fudged  on  the  choice  of  school— JHS 
48  was  about  as  bad  as  the  city  could  offer.  The 
measured  IQ  of  the  students  averaged  82.  a  high 
proportion  of  the  parents  were  on  relief,  virtually 
every  child  qualified  for  the  free-lunch  program. 
and  there  was  a  terrific  turnover  of  both  pupils 
and  teachers.  Truancy  was  high,  and  more  than 
three-fifths  of  JHS  43's  graduates  failed  to  gradu- 
ate from  high  school.  Toda\  truancy  is  well 
down,  and  about  two-thirds  of  JHS  43's  graduates 
are  completing  high  school,  many  of  them  in  an 
academic  program.  "There  is."  says  Dan  Schrei- 
ber. not  without  pride,  "an  educational  spirit." 

JHS  43  has  produced  some  barely  credible 
success  stories.  One  boy  with  a  measured  IQ  of 
97  on  entrance  went  off  the  top  of  the  Pintner 
IQ  scale  at  139  before  high-school  graduation, 
and  won  a  scholarship  worth  SI. 600,  and  a  job 
worth  $500,  at  Columbia  University.  Another. 
who  started  with  an  IQ  of  74  (on  the  edge  of 
retardation),  four  years  behind  in  reading  skills, 
was  snatched  from  senior  high  school  bv  New 
York  University,  with  a  SI, 380  scholarship.  Yet 
another,  starting  with  an  IQ  of  99.  finished  in 
the  toj)  15  per  cent  on  the  College  Entrance 
Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  won  a  lull 
scholarship  to  Amherst.  One  of  these  bovs  was  a 
Negro;  the  two  others  were  Puerto  Rican. 
Schreiber  can  show  page  after  page  of  scholar- 
ships for  the  first  children  who  went  through  six 
full  years  of  Higher  Horizons. 

The  school  itself  is  an  old,  square  building 
in  the  barren  fortress  style  adopted  when  the 
crenelated-castle  stvlc  went  out  of  fashion  about 
the  i urn  of  the  century.  Like  other  New  York 
schools,  it  keeps  all  the  doors  locked  but  one, 
and  guards  the  one.  And  like  all  Newr  York 
junior  high  schools,  it  has  serious  staffing  prob- 
lems (lor  the  cit\  as  a  whole,  more  than  half  the 
teachers  in  the  Junior  High  division  are  sub- 
stitutes). JHS  43  does  not  have  a  particularly 
dedicated  hand  of  teachers,  but  it  has  a  lot  of 
them  (aboul  one  hundred  for  1,650  kids),  and 
the  school  makes  sine  the}  know  what  is  up. 
"We  have  a  quite  elaborate  teacher-training  pro- 
gram." s.i\s  Murray  Charney,  acting  principal  in 
Schreiber's  absence.  "We  couldn't  do  anything 
without  it." 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  have  been  in  the 
direction  ol  greater  emphasis  on  academic  courses 
—  about  one-hall  ol  the  school  now  takes  both 
algebra  and  a  foreign  language  in  ninth  grade. 
There  are  also  two  "special"  classes  which  com- 
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plete  the  three  years'  work  ol  junior  high  school 
in  two.  These  classes,  however,  represent  the 
pick  ol  western  Harlem  and  not  jusi  the  talented 
kill-,  from   1 1  IS   !:;\  own  neighborhood. 

S  hreiber  himsell  is  a  rather  short  man  with  a 
square  face  and  a  brisk  \Yu  York  manner;  he 
speaks  .is  schoolteachers  spoke  thirty  years  ago 
and  not  with  the  appalling  acceni  to  be  Found  in 
most  New  York  classrooms  today.  He  knows 
precisely  what  he  is  doing.  "Our  first  job  with 
these  kids,"  he  says,  "is  the  creation  ol  a  decent 
sell  imam'.  The)  arc  encouraged  to  think  they 
(.in  achieve,  and  the)  achieve.  The  opinion  a 
majority  group  holds  of  a  minority  group,  in 
our  expei  ien<  e,  tends  to  make  the  minority  group 
behave  according  to  that  opinion.  So  many  kids 
arc  told,  'You're  a  Negro— you  can't  move  up.' 
They  come  to  believe  it." 

From  the  beginning,  JHS  43's  guidance  pro- 
gram was  unimaginably  ambitious.  The  kids 
were  taken  on  trips,  first  to  the  New  York  City 
colleges,  engineering  schools,  pharmacy  schools, 
and  hospitals,  where  they  were  shown  all  the 
facilities  and— incidentally— saw  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  getting  a  higher  education.  They 
wire  introduced  to  the  life  of  their  city— taken 
to  plays  on  and  off  Broadway  (and  received  back- 
stage,  alter  performances,  by  Helen  Hayes  and 
[ohn  Gielgud,  among  others),  taken  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  (where  Nell  Rankin  re- 
ceived  them  backstage),  sent  regularly  to  concerts 
ol  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  They  came  to 
know,  for  the  first  time,  the  city  in  which  they 
lived— the  commercial  center  and  the  financial 
market,  the  streets  of  good  shops,  the  parks,  the 
better  residential  areas.  And  they  were  told,  over 
and  over  again,  that  nothing  was  beyond  them. 

The  guidance  staff  was  enlarged  to  a  dozen 
people,  and  given  a  special  room  which  was  hung 
with  college  pennants  and 
pictures  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  professional 
men  and  women  at  work. 
Finally,  the  kids  were 
taken  on  "dream  college" 
trips  to  Yale  and  to 
Princeton.  Schreiber 
called  their  employers 
(most  of  JHS  43's  better 
kids  have  jobs  on  Satur- 
days), and  asked  for  the 
day  off;  if  the  kids  needed 
the  money,  he  reached 
into  a  special  fund  at  his 
disposal  and  paid  them 
for  the  day.    On  Saturday 


morning  these  refugees  from  one  of  the  nation's 
niiisi  blasted  neighborhoods  strolled  the  Gothic 

quadrangles  ol  Yale  and  Princeton,  saw  how 
students  lived,  sai  in  on  a  (lass,  visited  labora- 
tories, went  to  the  local  stationer)  stoics  and 
bought  Yale  and  Princeton  paper  jackets  to  put 
around  their  own  schoolbooks.  In  the  afternoon, 
the)  went  to  the  football  game.  "When  they 
k.kI  the  sports  pages  afterward,"  Schreiber  s.i\s, 
"the)  always  looked  up  what  happened  to  their 
college.  I  don't  know  what  books  you  read  as  a 
boy,  hut  I  read  Frank  Merriwell,  Ralph  Henry 
Harbour.  I  wanted  these  kids  to  have  that  sort 
of  experience,  too." 

Not  every  child  in  the  school  was  chosen  for 
the  Higher  Horizons  program.  A  battery  of 
special  tests  was  given— verbal  and  nonverbal 
IQs,  achievement  tests  in  vocabulary  and  reading 
comprehension,  mathematical  computation  and 
reasoning,  information  and  understanding  in 
various  areas.  Any  child  who  scored  average  or 
above  on  six  of  ten  criteria— one  of  which  was 
grades  and  teacher  recommendation— was  ac- 
cepted for  the  program.  There  were  also  a  lew 
others  whose  scores  made  an  odd  shape  when 
plotted  as  profiles— children  who  were  suspi- 
ciously better  at  paragraph  comprehension  than 
at  vocabulary,  at  mathematiial  reasoning  than 
computation— who  were  accepted  by  Higher 
Horizons  at  least  until  the  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ences were  established.  One  boy  taken  on  that 
basis  was  the  74  IQ  student  who  later  won  the 
scholarship  to  NYU:  if  the  school  had  averaged 
out  his  "verbal"  and  "mathematical"  score  in- 
stead of  examining  the  component  scores,  he 
would  not  have  qualified.  The  essence  of  the 
plan  was  to  give  everybody  a  chance  who  might 
possibly  succeed.  About  half  the  school  got  the 
chain  e,  and  about  half  of  those  took  remarkably 
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full  advantage  of  their  new  opportunities.  And 
the  unselected,  as  Schreiber  had  hoped,  were 
pulled  up  in  their  school  pride  and  school 
manners,  and  even  in  their  work. 

"We  have  made  every  child  [eel,"  says  Mrs. 
D.  K.  Arthur  of  the  JHS  43  guidance  depart- 
ment, "that  what  he  lias  now  is  not  an  absolute. 
He  can  do  better." 

Higher  Horizons  costs  an  extra  fifty  dollars  pet- 
fluid  per  year.  "Twenty-five  cents  a  daw"  says 
Dan  Schreiber.  "Three  cents  a  (lass  period." 
School  systems  all  over  the  country  have  sen! 
people  to  ]HS  43  to  see  what  it  looks  like,  but 
only  a  few— notably  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
Schreiber  now  spends  a  few  days  a  month  as 
consultant— have  launched  their  own  programs. 
"We  sent  observers,"  says  Samuel  Brownell, 
formerly  head  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
and  now  superintendent  of  schools  in  Detroit, 
which  may  have  the  worst  Negro  school  problem 
in  America.  "They  thought  it  was  too  expensive 
for  tire  results.    Too  much  staff." 

ASHAMED     OF     THEIR     FATHERS? 

AT  JHS  43.  The  class  is  the  New  York 
State  ninth-grade  mathematics  program, 
and  the  kids  arc  part  of  the  special  group  which 
is  completing  the  three  years  of  junior  high 
school  in  two.  They  are  a  very  mixed  bag- 
mostly  Negro,  with  a  few  whites  and  three 
Chinese— at  the  age  when  kids  are  physically  least 
attractive.  The  class  has  thirty  children,  but 
eight  of  them  are  out  sick  or  on  other  affairs. 
Because  of  space  shortages,  the  math  class  lor 
this  group  must  be  held  in  the  art  room. 

On  the  hoard  a  problem  is  written:  "A  ship 
sails  in  a  direction  thai  makes  an  angle  of  65° 
with  the  North-South  line.  After  sailing  for  six 
hours  it  is  80  miles  north  of  the  starting  point. 
How  far  East  is  it?" 

Hands  are  raised  itr  the  traditional  manner- 
left  arm  supporting  right  at  the  muscle,  fingers 
flying  up  and  down  to  call  lor  teacher's  atten- 
tion. A  boy  is  chosen  and  goes  to  the  hoard, 
where  he  draws  the  appropriate  right  triangle 
with  its  point  against  a  vertical  line.  He  marks 
the  angle  between  the  line  and  the  hypotenuse 
of  the  triangle  at  65°,  the  vertical  of  the  triangle 
at  80  miles,  and  writes  the  equation: 
tan.  25c  =80 

That  does  the  answer— the  teacher,  a  short  white 
man  with  excellent  posture  and  a  good,  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  is  not  terribly  interested  in  the 
manipulation. 


He  writes  a  number  on  the  board: 


/  2 
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and   asks   the   class,   "What   kind    of   number  is 
this?" 

The  class  choruses:  "Irrational." 

"What  makes  it  irrational"-" 

A  boy:  "Can*t  express  it  in  decimals." 

"No  .  .  ." 

A  girl:  "Can't  express  it  fully." 

"No  .  .  .  There's  a  term  missing." 

Another  girl:  "Can't  express  it  in  real  num- 
bers." 

"Then  it's  an  approximate  number,  right?" 

Another  boy:  "No— it's  real,  but  you  can't  ex- 
press it  in  rational  numbers." 

"Why  did  you  use  the  word  'real'?" 

But  the  concept  to  which  he  is  leading— to 
which  lie  will  take  them  if  they  can  go  there— is 
beyond  them.  Thev  have  not  looked  into  the 
problems  involved  in  the  square  root  of  a  nega- 
tive number,  and  the  idea  has  not  struck  them. 
After  the  class  puzzles  over  the  question  for  a 
moment,  a  boy  tries.  "If  you  know  it.  it's  real." 

"Well,  let's  go  hack  to  the  laws  of  the  real 
numbers— a  number  divided  by  itself  is  one. 
Then  it's  real.  Now,  when  are  the  trigonometric 
ratios  real  whole  numbers?" 

"At  forty-five  degrees,  zero  degrees,  and  ninety 
degrees." 

"Let's  look  at  that."  The  teacher  draws  on  the 
hoard  a  right  angle  with  an  arc  connecting  its 
component  lines,  and  a  number  of  radii  from  the 
right  angle  to  the  arc.  "What  happens  as  we  in- 
crease   the    angle    here?    What    happens    to    the 
adjacent  side?"    Finally  the  class  comes  to: 
25 
0 
and  the  question.  "What  does  that  equal?" 

A  boy  savs.  firmly:  "You  can't  express  it." 

"No  .  .  ." 

Hands  are  up  and  waving.  The  teacher,  with 
a  grin,  tries  one  of  them. 

"It's   infinite." 

"That's  right.  Sometimes  we  write  it  this  way," 
the    teacher   savs,    turning   back    to    the    board: 
25=^ 
~i) 
"In  the  tables,  they  usually  leave  it  blank." 

These  slum  kids  are  thirteen;  and  this  is  ex- 
cellent work  for  thirteen-year-olds,  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  especially  impressive  to  a  visitor 
who  had  recently  watched  a  math  class  at  Skokie 
Junior  High  School  in  Winnetka,  Illinois— where 
the  average  intelligence  as  measured  by  tests  is 
higher    than    the    average    in    JHS    43's    special 
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program,  and  the  home  background  is  superb.  In 
Winnetka,  the  thirteen-year-olds  had  been  puz- 
zling ovei  problems  involving  the  subtraction 
nl  one  nine-place  number  from  another,  the 
measuring  of  the  perimeters  «>l  regulai  polygons 
and  the  .nets  ol  simple  rectangles,  rei  iews  "I  the 
multiplication  table,  percentages,  and  the  arith- 
metii  ol  tax  returns.  Comparing  the  two  schools, 
the  visitoi  wondered  briefly  which  social  class 
was  being  discriminated  against. 

"You  know  what  they're  doing  up  there  at 
Ills  13?"  said  .in  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
high-school  division  of  the  New  York  schools. 
"They're  breaking  up  homes.  They're  tearing 
these  kiels  ,iw.i\  ft  out  their  own  toots,  and  most 
of  them  aren't  going  to  find  any  foundation  to 
replace  what  they've  lost." 

The  objection  is  strong  and  real.  Higher  Hori- 
zons does  and  will  break  up  children's  homes. 
And  it  is  useless  to  protest  thai  this  is  what 
"Americanization"  always  meant  in  the  schools 
—that  a  large  part  of  the  unconscious  purpose 
ol  the  schools  was  to  make  children  ashamed  of 
their  immigrant  parents,  who  couldn't  speak 
English.  We  live  in  a  period  much  softer  than 
the  period  when  the  European  immigrants'  chil- 
dren went  to  school;  we  are  less  willing  to  sacri- 
fice so  many  lambs  to  gain  the  one  sheep. 

"All  right,"  Schreiber  says.  "We're  breaking 
up  homes.  We  make  every  effort  to  bring  the 
children's  parents  into  the  program;  the  kid  has 
a  much  better  chance  to  succeed  if  his  parents 
are  behind  him.  But  there's  no  doubt  about  it: 
we're  trying  to  instill  middle-class  values  into 
lower-class  kids.  Everything  I've  tried  to  do  is 
just  that.  We  take  a  mid-Victorian  settlement- 
house  approach,  and  we  use  all  the  devices— Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  anything  we  can  find.  Un- 
questionably, in  a  number  of  cases,  we've  made 
children  ashamed  of  their  fathers.  But,  you 
know,  it  isn't  quite  so  artificial  as  it  seems.  Will 
Rogers  used  to  say.  'By  the  time  a  man  is  old 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  lather,  his  son 
is  ashamed  of  him'." 

The  successes  of  Higher  Horizons  will  appear 
in  the  public  records;  nobody  will  ever  know 
about  the  failures.  And  the  failures  will  certainly 
outnumber  the  successes  for  many  years  to  come, 
because  their  number  will  include  both  the  high 
fraction  which  cannot  handle  the  program  and 
the  fraction  which  passes  happily  through  the 
academic  work  and  then  finds  the  realities  of 
middle-class  life  less  satisfactory  than  advertised— 
especially  for  a  Negro  in  America. 

"Guidance"  programs  for  lower-class  children 
in  American  schools  are  almost  exclusively  class- 


oriented.  "The  approach  I  use."  says  Jean  Casey 
of   Eastman    funior-Senioi    High    in   Columbus, 

Ohio,  "is  to  ask,  'What  are  you  planning  to  do 
five  or  ten  years  from  now?'  "  I o  the  guidance  de- 
partment,  social  and  financial  advancement  are 
the  ends  of  education,  and  bright  children  arc 
driven  along  l>\  the  stick  of  threatened  factor) 
work  and  the  carrot  of  achieving  professional 
si, mis  Even  at  JITS  43,  where  the  alternative  to 
driving  the  children  is  visible  in  broken  heaps 
on  all  the  surrounding  streets,  there  is  something 
sickening  about  the  spectacle  ol  a  societ)  which 
can  reach  its  children's  minds  only  through  their 
stomachs  or  their  vanities. 


THE     TUCSON     WAY 

TO  ATTACK  Higher  Horizons  in  this 
way  is  to  indict,  not  the  schools  and 
Schreiber,  but  the  societ y  in  which  they  must 
function.  Nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  will- 
ingly exchange  the  atmosphere  at  JHS  43  today 
for  the  atmosphere  of  1952,  or  the  19fi0  graduates 
for  those  of  a  decade  earlier.  Higher  Horizons  is 
an  admirable  and  successful  program,  to  be  en- 
couraged, not  rebuked.  But  anyone  who  cares 
about  the  style  and  texture  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  must  hope  that  there  is  another, 
more  human  way  to  solve  the  problems  with 
which  Dan  Schreiber  has  been  wrestling. 

Glimmerings  of  the  other  directions  that  can 
be  taken  arc  to  be  found  here  and  there,  es- 
pecially at  Pueblo  High  School  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  The  community  which  feeds  Pueblo  is 
both  better  and  worse  than  the  community  which 
feeds  JHS  43— that  is,  some  of  the  kids  live  in 
decent  one-family  houses  with  fathers  who  are 
skilled  workers  or  Air  Force  base  employees, 
while  some  come  from  tar-paper  hovels  where 
indoor  plumbing  is  unknown.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  this  community  sent  its  children  to  Tucson 
High  School  in  the  center  of  town,  where  they 
mingled  with  the  children  of  the  richer  elements. 
But  Tucson's  school  population  has  been  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  thousand  kids  a 
year  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  three  new  high 
schools  have  been  built— two  in  the  noil  hern 
section  of  the  city,  in  middle-class  and  upper- 
middle-class  districts;  and  Pueblo  in  the  south. 

Pueblo's  principal,  Elbert  Brooks,  was  a  physics 
teacher  at  Tucson  High  School.  Like  so  main 
other  good  teachers,  he  decided  that,  what  with 
family  to  feed,  his  personal  future  lay  in  educa- 
tional administration.  He  went  up  to  Stanford 
to  get  his  Ed.D.,  and  came  back  to  teach  and  to 
work  on  an  "action  project"  for  his  dissertation. 
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He  asked  Superintendent  Robert  Morrow  for 
permission  to  sit  in  on  the  planning  sessions  for 
Pueblo,  so  that  he  could  write  up  the  launching 
of  a  new  slum  school  for  his  doctorate.  Per- 
mission was  granted,  and  presently  Brooks  was 
contributing  to  as  well  as  observing  the  meetings. 
Finally  Morrow,  a  bluff  but  courageous  Western- 
stvle  politician  who  likes  talent,  called  Brooks 
aside  and  told  him  that  if  he  was  so  interested 
in  this  damned  school,  why  didn't  he  do  it? 
Brooks  asked  for  more  budget  and  a  free  hand 
with  it,  freedom  in  building  a  special  curriculum 
for  his  school  alone,  and  the  right  to  solicit  and 
hire  teachers  for  Pueblo,  even  if  thev  were  cur- 
rently working  in  the  system's  other  schools. 
Brooks  then  put  his  notes  in  his  desk,  where  they 
remain  -he  will  probably  never  get  that  Ed.D. 
now— and  spent  two  vears  before  the  opening  of 
his  school  figuring  out  what  would  be  done  when 
the  kids  arrived.  He  got  the  staff  he  wanted: 
many  of  those  who  teach  at  Pueblo  had  been 
working  with  richer  kids,  and  few  of  them  would 
leave  Pueblo  now  for  any  inducement. 

Brooks  is  a  slight  man  with  a  round  face  and 
almost-square  glasses,  his  gray-black  hair  swept 
back  from  a  square  forehead.  He  looks  like  a 
scholarly  and  worried  Bob  Hope.  It  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  he  worked  out  everything  his 
school  does.  A  few  of  Pueblo's  techniques— a 
unique  "spiral"  math  program  and  a  more  rigor- 
ous "direct-method"  language  instruction  than 
anything  to  be  found  in  America  outside  the  best 
private  schools— are  the  result  of  Brooks'  own 
insistence.  But  Pueblo's  success,  very  significantly, 
has  been  built  b\  the  accretion  of  details  rather 
than  by  the  hammering  home  of  a  philosophy; 
and  most  of  the  details  come  from  the  staff. 

Essentially,  Pueblo's  center  of  operation  is  the 
belief  that  any  child  can  be  got  interested  in 
something  academic.  More  than  a  century  ago. 
Fdward  Thring  challenged  British  education 
with  the  statement  that  "there  is  no  dull  boy." 
Pueblo  extends  the  challenge,  and  insists  that 
there  is  no  bored  boy.  If  a  child  is  "unmo- 
tivated," somebody  has  been  boring  him.  There 
is  much  less  emphasis  at  Pueblo  than  elsewhere 
on  assignments  which  must  be  done  by  the  whole 
<  lass;  instead,  the  effort  is  to  work  with  a  child 
until  you  find  something  on  which  he  is  eager 
to  work  by  himself,  and  then  to  turn  him  loose 
on  the  longest  manageable  string.  The  "indus- 
trial arts"  courses  involve  reading  about  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  using  it.  For  the  best  kids  in 
the  school,  Pueblo  has  a  senior-year  program  of 
"seminars,"  in  which  the  students  work  on  their 
own  three  of  the  four  periods  a  week   (Pueblo's 


classes  meet  seventy-five  rather  than  forty-five  or 
fifty  minutes,  and  four  rather  than  five  times  a 
week),  and  then  report  to  the  group  on  their 
progress.  "They're  working."  says  the  man  who 
runs  the  science  seminar,  "in  areas  where  the 
teacher  does  not  know  the  answer." 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  dramatic  stories  about 
Pueblo:  the  purpose  is  not  dramatic.  Many  of 
the  kids  probably  never  find  out  that  their 
teachers  do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
grades.  ("Aren't  you  writing  the  zeroes  down?" 
asked  a  first-year  bo\  suspiciously  of  a  math 
teacher  who  was  obviously  not  entering  marks 
for  everyone  on  homework  assignments.)  Eight 
or  nine  years  of  prior  conditioning  have  doubt- 
less convinced  most  Pueblo  students  that  they  are 
si  ill  working  for  grades.  But  a  high  proportion 
of  them  are  now.  in  reality,  working  for  them- 
selves. There  is  less  to  see  and  describe  in  Pueblo 
classrooms,  because  so  many  of  the  kids  are  work- 
ing individually.  But  the  air  of  the  school  is 
unmistakable— from  the  physical  aspect  (the  large 
department  headquarters,  with  individual  rooms 
where  teachers  can  work  privately  and  hold  con- 
ferences) to  the  educational  feeling  (the  quality 
of  the  questions  asked  b\  the  kids)  to  the  psy- 
chological atmosphere  (the  easy  bantering). 

Pueblo  has  unique  advantages,  not  the  least 
of  them  Elbert  Brooks.  Because  Arizona  ETni- 
versity  is  in  town,  and  must  accept  anyone  who 
arrives  at  the  door  with  a  high-school  diploma, 
there  is  far  less  need  to  stress  sweating  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  college.  In  the  West,  too, 
there  is  more  of  the  traditional  American  spirit 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  less  problem 
about  "giving  the  kids  back  their  self-respect." 
Pueblo  is  also  helped  b\  the  Arizona  school  law, 
which  does  not  compel  a  child  to  continue  in 
school  after  finishing  eighth  grade,  so  that  the 
small  but  often  influential  fraction  of  serious 
malcontents  is  not  around  to  bedevil  the  staff. 
Finally,  the  staff  itself  is  superb,  intelligent  and 
deyoted.  At  the  University  of  Arizona,  where  not 
eyerybody  approves  of  Brooks  (where's  his  doc- 
torate? for  one  thing),  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  Pueblo's  staff  is  the  best  in  the  state. 

Pueblo  has  its  failures,  too— lots  of  them.  Yet 
one  can  say  of  Pueblo,  as  of  few  other  American 
secondary  schools,  that  it  offers  a  first-class  educa- 
tion essentially  unrelated  to  a  child's  future 
status.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  done  at  Pueblo 
does  not  mean  that  it  can  be  done  everywhere: 
life  is  more  complicated  than  that.  But  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  done  at  Pueblo  means  that  edu- 
cators who  sa\  it  can't  be  done  are  giving  up  too 
easily. 
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AFRICANS  BEAT 
ON  OUR  COLLEGE  DOORS 


For  the  students.  American  scholarships  can 

mean  a  new  life  .  .  .  for  the  politicians 

in  Africa,  they  mean  votes  .  .  .  and  for  us  they 

mean  unexpected  trouble — unless  we  handle  them 

hardheadedly  and  with  less  sentiment. 

IN  1  H  E  highlands  of  Kenya  on  a  crisp  sunny 
day  lasi  autumn,  I  became  the  unexpected 
owner  of  a  sheep.  The  purchase  was  made  at  a 
livestock  auction  whose  proceeds  are  now  sup- 
porting some  African  students  at  American 
colleges.  Temporary  possession  ol  the  sheep— 
which  1  duly  gave  back— was  one  of  the  minor 
surprises  <>l  a  revealing  three  weeks'  visit. 

The  trip  itself  was  the  result  of  an  encounter 
between  two  remarkable  young  men— John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Tom  Mboya.  They  met  at  Hyan- 
nisport  in  the  heal  of  summer  and  the  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Mboya,  at  the  time,  was 
winding  up  a  strenuous  drive  in  behalf  of  the 
education-hungry  youth  of  Easl  Africa.  His 
mission  coincided  with  a  mounting  American 
concern  for  things  African,  as  daily  headlines 
dramatized  the  plight  of  Belgians  fleeing  the 
Congo,  \lmost  overnight  these  events  trans- 
formed what  had  been  a  pariah's  cause  into  a 
political  prize. 

Mboya  spread  the  word  that  he  had  in  his 
pocket  250  college  scholarships  worth  a  million 
dollars.  All  he  lacked  was  money  for  transporta- 
tion, which  the  American  government  had  de- 
clined to  provide.  Under  prodding  1>\  Candidate 
Nixon,  the  Slate  Department's  No  was  reversed 
to  an  urgent  Yes.  But  meanwhile  the  Kennedy 
Foundation  (a  memorial  to  [oseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Jr.)  had  agreed  to  put  up  $100,000  for  the 
airlift.    The  offer  was  accepted. 

Sargent   Shriver,    John    Kennedy's    brother-in- 


law,  who  is  now  director  of  the  new  Peace  Corps, 
was  chiel  executive  of  the  Foundation.  For 
advice,  he  turned  to  organizations  which  have 
handled  educational  exchange  programs  in  tin 
past.  One  of  them  was  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  of  which  I  am  Vice  President. 
I  was  asked  to  be  one  of  a  small  group  to  make 
an  on-the-spot  check  of  the  operation. 

It  was  an  exciting  and— in  many  ways— an  in- 
spiring assignment,  for  the  drive  to  learn  among 
young  Africans  is  an  awesome  spectacle.  It  was 
also  for  me  a  sobering  exposure  to  an  informa- 
tion vacuum.  Few  of  these  prospective  students 
have  a  clear  notion  of  what  our  colleges  are  like 
or  what  they  have  to  offer.  Conversely,  our 
colleges  are  largely  lacking  in  hard  facts  about 
the   applicants    and    their    training. 

The  story  of  this  "clash''  program  is  a  case 
history  of  far-reaching  significance  for  that  much 
discussed  "new  frontier"  of  our  relationships 
with  Africa  and  the  other  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Idle  ingredients 
in  this  situation  highlight  characteristic  prob- 
lems and  opportunities:  the  struggle  for  political 
leadership  waged  b\  Africans  against  colonial 
(or  external)  controls  and  waged  among  Africans 
for  position  and  popular  support;  the  highly 
charged  interaction  of  political  and  educational 
demands;  the  vcr\  limited  indigenous  resources 
for  expansion  of  educational  plant:  the  conflict 
between  individual  aspiration  for  further  educa- 
tion and  best  use  of  limited  trained  manpower: 
the  compulsive  quest  for  a  "degree"  as  the  prime 
status  symbol  in  the  new  society:  and  the  ad- 
venturesome lure  of  study  in  the  United  Stales, 
land  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  young 
African  with  minimum  funds  and  a  readiness  to 
work  and  demonstrate  his  talents,  like  his  il- 
lustrious forerunners  such  as  Aggrey  and  A/ikiwe 
of  Nigeria  and  Nkrumah  of  Ghana. 
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Given  all  these  ingredients,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  large-scale  movement  of  African  students  to 
American  schools  has  political  as  well  as  educa- 
tional significance.  So  far  as  East  Africa  is  con- 
cerned, the  pertinent  politics  are  those  of  Tom 
Mboya.  Although  Mboya's  efforts  are  primarily 
concentrated  on  his  native  Kenya,  they  also  ex- 
tend in  a  marginal  way  to  other  British  ter- 
ritories in  East  Africa  (Tanganyika  and  Uganda) 
and  in  Central  Africa  (the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasa- 
land).  All  these  territories  are  at  various  stages 
on  the  road  to  independence. 

Farthest  along  is  Tanganyika  (a  German  col- 
ony placed  under  British  trusteeship  after  World 
War  1).  After  elections  last  year  Julius  Nverere 
became  Prime  Minister.  A  British  Colonial 
Governor  sits  side  by  side  with  him  and  retains 
final  authority  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  until 
such  time  as  the  country  achieves  full  nation- 
hood. Nyerere  presides  over  a  mixed  African- 
Avhite  cabinet;  most  civil  servants  are  still  British 
for  lack  of  qualified  Africans.  There  are  over  a 
million  Africans  in  Tanganyika,  yet  presentlv 
only  56.000  can  be  accommodated  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  (second  four  years  of  elementary 
education)  and  only  4.000  in  the  secondary 
schools.  In  1960  only  70  African  students  were 
to  receive  Higher  School  certificates,  making 
them  eligible  for  university  or  college  enrollment 
in  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

This  situation  is  typical  of  most  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  where  perhaps  one  child 
in  65  completes  eight  years  of  schooling,  one  in 
3,000  attends  secondary  school,  and  one  in  84,- 
000  goes  to  a  college  of  any  sort.  Second  only  to 
freedom— education  is  the  great  goal  of  all 
Africans  and  the  major  plank  in  the  platform 
of  their  leaders. 

Since  he  is  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  a 
colonial  government  nor  a  serious  contest  for 
leadership.  Prime  Minister  Nverere  is  able  to 
pursue  these  stkiIs  as  an  African  leader  respons- 
ible for  both  ends  and  means. 


ENTERPRISING     MBOYA 

IN  SHARP  contrast  is  Tom  Mboya's  native 
Kenya,  where  the  British  hope  for  a  transition 
of  power  similar  to  that  in  Tanganyika.  It  was 
in  Kenya,  however,  tnat  the  bloody  Man  Man 
uprisings  took  13,000  African  lives  from  1952 
to  1956.  Jomo  Kenyatta.  leader  of  the  revolt, 
has  been  in  jail— or  under  detention— in  the  re- 
mote northern  part  of  the  count r\  for  the  past 
five  years.  But  Kenyatta  and  the  Kikuyus  are 
still  the  symbols  of  freedom  in  Kenya.    Members 


of  Kenya's  most  powerful  and  militant  party. 
KANU  (Kenya  African  National  Union),  have 
Kenyatta's  release  as  the  first  item  on  their 
agenda  of  action.  Throughout  Kenya,  Africans 
gieet  each  other  with  the  victory  salute  and  the 
cry  of  "Uhuru  [Freedom]  Kenyatta!" 

As  a  matter  of  sheer  political  necessity  the 
same  devotion  to  Kenyatta  is  voiced  by  Ronald 
Ngala,  the  leader  of  the  much  more  moderate 
nationalist  party.  KADU  (Kenya  African  Demo- 
cratic Union).  However  Ngala— a  soft-spoken, 
conciliatory  man— is  eclipsed  as  a  public  figure 
by  thirty-year-old  Tom  Mboya,  who  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  prominent  African  politically 
active  in  Kenya  today.  Mboya  is  executive  secre- 
tary of  both  the  KANU  part)  and  the  Kenya 
Federation  of  Labor  whose  headquarters  were 
built  with  financial  help  from  the  AFL-CIO. 
(One  old  hand  in  the  American  labor  movement 
commented  admiringly  that  Mboya  would  make 
a  top-flight  union  leader  in  this  country.) 

Because  he  belongs  to  the  wrong  tribe— the 
Luos— in  a  country  where  tribal  loyalty  still 
looms  large  and  because  Kenyatta  is  identified 
still  with  independence.  Mboya's  political  future 
is  cloudv.  Obviously,  consolidating  his  political 
power  is  no  small  task.  Nor  can  he  expect  that 
whatever  Kikuyu  leadership  is  still  effective  will 
assist  him  unreservedly  even  thouerh  he  works 
in  the  name  of  powerful  national  causes  such  as 
Freedom  and  Education.  Mboya  has  been  the 
engineer  and  leader  of  the  "crash"  program  for 
African  study  in  America.  Although  his  own 
formal  education  ended  after  two  years  of  sec- 
ondary school,  his  English  is  fluent  and  often 
eloquent.  He  has  a  sophisticated  grasp  of  poli- 
tics at  home  and  abroad  coupled  with  the  public 
relations  flair  and  sense  of  timing  that  mark  the 
gifted  leader. 

These  qualities  won  him  warm  support  on  his 
first  American  visit  in  1957.  He  fired  enthusiasm 
among  American  proponents  of  African  nation- 
alism, including  important  leaders  in  the  Negro 
community.  He  made  impressive  appearances 
at  many  meetings  on  TV  and— in  due  course- 
on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine. 

To  support  Mboya's  ambitious  program  a  new 
organization  was  formed— the  African-American 
Students  Foundation  (AASF).    This  is  not  a  con- 
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ventiona]  foundation.  Essentially  it  is  in  the 
business  ol  raising  money  rather  than  giving  it 
away,  I ts  hoard  of  directors  includes  both 
Africans  (Mboya  and  Prime  Minister  Nyerere 
ol  ranganyika)  and  Americans  (Mrs.  Ralph 
Bunche;  Dr.  Buell  (..  Gallagher,  president  of  the 
(  its  College  "I  New  York;  fackie  Robinson; 
rheodore  Kheel,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League;  William  X.  Scheinman,  a 
businessman;  Frank  Montero,  .1  labor  and  public 
relations  expert;  and  Mrs.  Peter  Weiss,  who  with 
her  husband  has  generously  supported  other 
African  causes).  Since  there  is  no  paid  lull-time 
professional  staff,  the  foundation  is  run  by 
Mboya  and  h\  Messrs.  Scheinman  and  Montero, 
who  contribute  then  time  .is  .1  labor  of  love. 
Ilu'  object  of  their  affections  is  African  Nation- 
alism .is  personified  by  Mboya. 

POLITICS     AND     SCHOLARSHIPS 

MOST  American  agencies  felt  that  the 
AASF  was  dangerously  short  of  experi- 
ence with  educational  exchange  and  watched 
with  misgivings  when  its  fust  batch  of  eighty-one 
students  arrived  by  air  in  this  country  in  1959. 
Last  spring  an  attempt  to  find  out  how  they  were 
doing  was  made  by  Kenneth  D.  Luke,  the  British 
Embassy's  Adviser  to  Colonial  Students  in  North 
America.  He  checked  up  on  about  four-fifths  of 
the  students  either  by  visiting  them  or  getting 
reports  from  their  colleges.  Almost  half  were 
at  small  schools  with  enrollments  of  less  than 
a  thousand  which  Mr.  Luke  assumed  likely  to 
be  inferior.  Nearly  a  third  were  at  Negro  institu- 
tions in  the  South.  About  46  per  cent  were 
averaging  "C"  grades;  some  .38  per  cent  "B";  4 
per  cent  "A";  and  12  per  cent  were  lading. 
Around  10  per  cent  were  having  money  troubles 
and  six  students  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
schools    (three    because    they    were    segregated). 

The  Luke  report  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted, supported,  and  challenged.  But  inevita- 
bly it  raised  many  questions  which  had  special 
urgency  last  summer  with  a  second  airlift  in 
prospect:  How  would  the  students  be  selected? 
Where  would  they  go?  How  would  they  support 
themselves  in  the  United  States?  How  was  the 
program  being  run  at  the  African  end?  Should 
Americans  encourage  and  help  it  in  the  future? 
Finding  the  answers  was  the  main  task  for  which 
the  Kennedy  Foundation  advisers  were  sent  to 
Africa. 

Even  before  we  left  the  United  States  we 
were  made  to  feel  the  chilly  British  attitude 
toward  the  program.    Our  group  was  to  include 


a  representative  ol  the  AASF.  Ilu  Kenya  colo- 
nial government  refused  to  clear  Messrs.  Schein- 
man  or  Montero  but  finally  approved  Mr.  Kheel. 
(Other  members  ol  the  group  were  Father 
Founder,  head  of  the  Foundation  for  All  Africa, 
a  small  Catholic  mission-oriented  organization; 
Mr.  Cordon  Hagberg  of  the  African-American 
Institute;  and  Dr.  Aaron  Brown  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund.)  However,  we  were  amiably  re- 
ceived at  the  Colonial  Office  dining  a  day's 
stopover  in  London.  There  we  also  met  lour 
distinguished  American  educators  just  back  from 
a  month's  survey  in  East  Africa  for  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  Although  they  had  no 
special  interest  in  the  airlift,  it  had  confronted 
them  at  every  turn,  they  told  us  with  some  feel- 
ing. They  sympathized  with  its  objectives  but 
had  grave  doubts  about  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  effect  il  might  have  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  American  colleges.  After  hearing  these 
observations  we  took  off  for  Africa. 

Nairobi,  Kenya's  "mile-high"  capital,  greeted 
us  with  a  skyline  of  tall  new  buildings  gleaming 
under  the  equatorial  sun.  Yet  one  quickly  senses 
the  pervading  uneasiness  behind  this  modern 
facade.  The  path  to  independence  is  clearly 
marked  for  all  to  see— African,  European  settler, 
businessman,  civil  servant,  and  the  local  Asian 
entrepreneur.  No  one  knows,  however,  just  when 
and  how  power  will  be  transferred,  for  there 
is  no  fixed  timetable  for  independence.  What 
will  happen— and  how  fast— now  that  Africans 
have  won  a  majority  in  the  legislative  council 
in  this  year's  elections?  With  the  turbulent 
Congo  close  at  hand  and  the  vivid  memory  of  the 
Man  Mau  anguish,  tensions  are  sharp.  The 
65,000  Europeans  in  Kenya  ask  urgently  that  the 
government  protect  them  and  give  them  notice 
of  exactly  how  much  more  time  they  have.  The 
165,000  Asians  know  unhappily  that  they  will 
have  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
Africans  whom  they  both  fear  and  support. 
Meanwhile  leaders  of  the  6.5  million  Africans  in 
Kenya  build  their  respective  fortunes  by  vying 
aggressively  for  speed  on  the  road  to  freedom. 

Mboya  was  our  host  and  program  co-ordinator 
in  Kenya.  Around  the  clock  he  devoted  himself 
indefatigably  to  the  airlift— conferring  by  tele- 
phone with  Nyerere  and  his  aides  in  Tanganyika, 
with  leaders  in  Uganda,  and  with  the  AASF 
office  in  New  York— organizing  and  addressing 
innumerable  fund-raising  teas,  dances,  and  tribal 
festivities.  At  the  wheel  of  his  big  Mercedes,  he 
hurtled  us  at  eighty  miles  an  hour  through  the 
dusty  countryside.  After  the  first  such  excursion 
we  were  limp.    "I  kept  thinking  what  an  inglo- 
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rious  ending,''  said  Ted  Kneel.  "I  expect  to 
be  just  a  footnote  in  tomorrow's  headline  about 
the  ill-fated  Mboya." 

The  AASF  office  in  Nairobi  was  a  twelve-by- 
twelve-foot  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  two- 
story  building,  along  with  the  headquarters  of 
the  KANU  party  and  a  driving  school.  In  the 
corridors  outside,  long  lines  of  students  waited 
from  morning  to  late  at  night  to  be  interviewed 
by  Mboya  or  his  helpers— Mis.  Ruth  Nijiiri,  her 
husband  Kariuki  Nijiiri  (the  U.S. -educated  son 
of  a  senior  Kikuyu  chief).  Dixon  Oloo,  and  Dr. 
Julius  Kiano,  a  native  of  Kenya  with  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  California.  With  remark- 
able patience  and  sympath)  they  took  applica- 
tions, counseled  or  admonished  the  students, 
noted  their  financial  needs,  and  co-ordinated  the 
massive  traffic  between  the  AASF  office,  the  U.S. 
Consulate,  and  the  airlift  travel  service.  Through- 
out, Mboya  dominated  the  proceedings,  made 
the  decisions,  large  and  small,  and  sustained  the 
momentum  of  the  project. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  250  scholar- 
ships proclaimed  at  the  time  of  the  Hyannisport 
meeting  had  very  little  to  do  with  what  was 
going  on  here.  To  be  sure— as  he  had  said— the 
African  students  were  desperatelv  in  need  of 
transportation.  But  they  were  also— it  turned  out 
—in  need  of  a  good  deal  more. 

TRIBAL     FUND-RAISING 

TH  E  250  scholarships  were  bona  fide  offers 
obtained  chieflv  by  Mrs.  Bunche,  who  had 
canvassed  more  than  Four  hundred  colleges. 
However,  the  information  about  the  scholarships 
apparently  reached  Africa  too  late  to  be  of  much 
immediate  help  and  only  about  twenty  of  these 
scholarships  were  used.  Nevertheless,  the  plan 
was  to  Hy  to  Xcw  York  all  students  who  could 
prove  they  were  admitted  to  American  colleges 
and  had  U.S.  visas.  To  get  a  visa,  the  student 
must  show  that  he  had  the  monev  to  cover  room. 
board,  and  tuition  for  a  year,  plus  at  least  S300. 
Few  of  the  applicants  initially  could  meet  these 
<  ash    requirements. 

We  had  conceived  of  this  as  a  program  es- 
sentially dependent  on  organized  American  help. 
Instead  Ave  discovered  that  most  of  the  monc\ 
to  support  the  students  in  the  United  States  was 
being  raised  in  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  an 
organization  known  as  the  Kenya  Education 
Trust.  Still  open  when  we  arrived  were  the  ques- 
tions of  just  who— and  how  many— would  come  to 
the  United  States.  Hundreds  were  vying  for  the 
nearly    three    hunched    seats    on    the    chartered 


planes  and  lacked  only  one  formal  qualification 
to  get   aboard— monev. 

Thus  instead  of  observing  an  orderlv  process 
of  selecting  among  applicants  for  scholarships, 
we  found  ourselves  caught  up  in  a  hectic  round 
of  fund-raising  activities  that  reached  fever  pitch 
as  the  airlift  departure  date  drew  near  and  the 
Education  Trust  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  collect 
shillings  from  families,  tribes,  political  parties, 
and    the  Asian   community. 

The  Trust  has  a  heterogeneous  board  includ- 
ing representatives  of  most  local  political  parties 
and  a  few  professional  men.  However,  the  board 
as  a  whole  appears  to  be  little  involved  and 
Mboya  again  was  conspicuously  the  moving 
figure.  The  Kenya  government  has  refused— to 
the  annoyance  of  African  leaders— to  give  the 
Trust  a  general  fund-raising  license  (the  Mau 
Mau  movement  had  roots  in  Kenyatta's  cam- 
paign for  the  Kikuyu  Independent  Schools).  Last 
spring,  however,  permission  was  given  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  for  fund-raising  gatherings  at  desig- 
nated places  within  fixed  time  limits.  We  at- 
tended three  such  meetings.  The  last  at  Githun- 
sruri,  a  reservation  for  the  Kikmu  tribe,  was 
under  surveillance  of  government  security  officers. 

Githunguri  was  the  site  of  Kenyatta's  Teachers 
College,  which  was  razed  during  some  of  the 
most  violent  Man  Mau  fighting.  We  were  seated 
near  a  crude  platform  at  the  center  of  a  large 
pasture.  Around  us,  some  two  or  three  thousand 
Africans  stood  or  s.it  on  the  ground— the  women 
in  shapeless,  short,  sacklike  dresses,  the  men 
mostl)  in  olive  drab  shorts.  Next  to  me  sat  the 
daughter  of  Kenvatta.  a  former  teacher  at  the 
Independent  School,  now  proscribed  from  teach- 
ing. The  crowd  she  said,  was  far  smaller  than 
the  sj\  en  seven  thousand  who  used  to  attend 
education  i allies  before  the  Mau  Mau  rebellion. 
Beside  Miss  Kc-nvatta  was  another  teacher— .111 
elclerh  raggedh  dressed  man  whose  eyes  lit  up 
as  he  tried  to  convey,  in  fluent  English,  the  depth 
of  his  gratitude  to  America  for  trying  to  help 
educate    his    people. 

Mboya  and  other  leaders  of  the  KANU  party 
made  speeches.  The  visitors  from  America  were 
individually  introduced  and  acclaimed.  A  prom- 
inenth  identified  KANU  station  wagon  cruised 
around  the  field.  Highlight  of  the  affair  was  an 
auction  of  contributed  livestock— bulls,  goats, 
sheep,  and  chickens.  Mboya  and  the  other  politi- 
cal leaders  bid  actively  on  the  costlier  items  and 
tracked  jokes  about  the  competition  among 
them.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  same 
upper  bracket,  and  it  was  in  this  fashion  that  I 
acquired  the  sheep  mentioned  earlier.    At  one 
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point  a  bull  broke  loose  and  provided  .1  moment 
ol  spun  and  panic.  Father  Fournier  ol  oui  group 
gamel)  put  in  .1  bid  ol  twenty  dollars  For  him 
.mil  had  the  good  fortune  to  "win"  the  animal 
wlun  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on  the  auction 
h\  tin-  security  nun  because  the  time  limit  bad 
expired. 

Since  functions  smli  as  this  were  largely  tribal 
activities,  the  funds  so  raised  presumably  were 
given  only  to  students  in  their  own  areas.  For 
genera]  distribution  the  Trust  received  about 
£30,000  from  Asians,  who  as  the  entrepreneurs 
oi  Kenya  have  most  ol  the  cash  wealth  and  are 
undei  In  aw  pressure  from  the  African  leaders 
as  independence  approaches.  A  last-minute  gift 
ol  about  $5,000  from  the  Aga  Khan  gave  a  big 
boost  to  the  several  score  students  still  frantically 
seeking  to  make  the  grade  financially.  In  the 
end.  lew  if  any  were  kepi  off  the  airlift  for  lack 
of  money. 

In  mid-September,  lour  chartered  planes  car- 
ried 288  students  of  whom  242  were  from  Kenya. 
1  watched  some  of  them  take  off.  Most  of  the 
students  were  headed  for  small  colleges  (nineteen, 
the  largest  group,  went  to  Philander  Smith  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  ten  of  the  nineteen  had  left  for  other 
institutions).  Probably  no  more  than  seven  or 
eight  ol  the  288  could  have  gained  admission  to 
the  two  colleges  run  by  the  British  in  East  Africa. 
This  difference  in  standards— and  in  concepts  of 
higher  education— is  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  subject  and  is  worth 
closer  examination. 

TARGETS     FOR     THE     FUTURE 

IN  AFRICA  a  university  degree  is  the  pass- 
port to  status  and  prosperity.  Teachers, 
technicians,  or- civil  servants  with  degrees  auto- 
matically command  two  or  three  times  the  salary 
of  those  without  them.  However,  Makerere,  the 
University  College  of  East  Africa  located  in. 
Kampala,  Uganda,  is  at  present  the  only  degree- 
granting  institution  in  the  area.  The  Royal  Col- 
lege (until  December  1960  the  "Royal  Technical 
College")  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  has  just  been  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  degree-granting  institution, 
although  no  degrees  will  be  issued  until  1964. 
According  to  plan,  a  third  university  college  will 
be  established  in  Tanganyika  in  1961.  These 
three  institutions  will  then  be  affiliated  as  the 
University    of    East   Africa 

Makerere  follows  standards  set  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  is  successfully  modeled  on  the 
academic  quality  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.    To 


be  admitted,  a  student  must  be  in  the  top  15  to 
20  pci  cent  ol  those  successfully  finishing  second- 
ary school  and  then  proceed  through  two  more 
years  ol  preparatory  work  (the  Sixth  Form).  In 
I960  Makerere  accepted  only  about  170  new 
students  from  all  ol  fast  Africa  lot  degree 
(Miiisis.  Only  a  small  minority  ol  secondary- 
school  students  have,  in  these  circumstances, 
much  hope  ol  achieving  a  degree.  Of  the  test, 
about  one-third  in  Kenya  go  on  to  two  years  of 
teacher  training,  two-filths  to  various  govern- 
ment training  programs,  a  fifth  directly  into 
government  or  commercial  employment,  and  the 
others  to  a  commercial  training  program. 

Most  of  the  airlift  students  had  Cambridge 
School  Certificates  (secondary-school  diplomas) 
of  second  or  third  division  grade.  This  means 
that  they  were  not  in  the  upper  12  to  20  per 
cent  and  hence  mostly  not  university  material. 
With  Freedom  in  reach,  the  Africans  reject  these 
implications  and  demand  the  opportunity  for  a 
degree  (college  or  university)  for  all  students 
successfully  completing  their  secondary  school 
work.  There  were  750  such  students  passing 
their  School  Certificate  examinations  last  year 
in   Kenya. 

This  is  one  important  point  at  which  the  issue 
is  joined  with  the  Kenya  government  authorities. 
Our  group  met  at  length  with  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation Mathieson  and  his  staff  to  review  the 
problems  of  the  airlift  as  seen  from  their  per- 
spective. Officially  the  Kenya  government  has 
stated  that  it  "is  in  no  sense  opposed  to  Kenya 
students  proceeding  to  America  for  university 
education,  provided  that  they  are  likely  to  bene- 
fit by  such  education  and  provided,  too.  that 
they  have  the  financial  means  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  whole  course  envisaged  and  that  they 
fully  realize  the  type  of  qualification  likely  to 
obtain  from  the  American  college  concerned, 
with  special  reference  to  its  standing  in  Kenya 
for  purposes  of  employment."  These  provisos 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  Mboya  ignored  the 
Kenya  government's  offer  to  participate.  "Our 
view,"  he  has  said,  "is  that  self-help  programs 
must  be  encouraged  among  the  Africans  and  we 
need  no  government  referees  or  superintendents 
to  tell  us  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it." 

The  objections  of  the  government  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  the  program  is  a 
political  rather  than  an  educational  enterprise, 
essentially;  (2)  the  students  have  inadequate 
financing,  since  usually  only  the  first  year  of  a 
prospective  four  years  is  coveted  at  the  time  of 
departure;  (3)  no  comparative  selection  of  stu- 
dents  is   made— with    the   consequence    that    the 
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failure  rate,  an  ultimate  technique  of  selection 
in  manv  American  colleges.  is  likeh  to  cause 
heavy  wastage  of  investment  and  unhapp; 
for  all  concerned:  (4)  the  receiving  U.S.  institu- 
tions are  selected  bv  the  student  without  proper 
guidance,  will  frequently  be  disappointing  to 
them,  and  will  often  not  qualify  them  properly 
for  their  expected  vocation  in  Kenva:  and 
the  limited  supply  of  secondary-school  graduates 
for  Kenya's  Sixth  Form  schools,  university  col- 
leges, teachers  colleges,  and  technical  schools  will 
be  serioush  depleted  bv  a  continuation  of  the 
airlift  on  this  scale.  Thus  the  airlift  may  threaten 
the  substantial  investment  the  government  has 
made  in  these  institutions  and  impair  plans  for 
the  orderly  deyelopment  of  manpower  to  meet 
the  country's  needs.  In  these  terms  the  British 
find  the  case  against  the  airlift  and  its  American 
sponsors  weighty  indeed. 

There  is.  of  course,  point  to  these  critici-' 
In  the  main,  however,  they  are  probably  irrele- 
vant to  the  real  issues.  African  management  of 
Kenya's  affairs  is  coming  at  a  rapid  pace.  Edu- 
cation abroad  (and  particularly  in  the  L.S.">  will 
be  manipulated  bv  African  leaders  as  a  last  con- 
test with  the  colonial  authority  if  the  Kenva 
government  accepts  such  a  contest  and  fails  to 
convert  the  powerful  political  drive  for  education 
into  a  constructive  force  for  orderly  transition. 
The  resources  of  the  government  understandably 
are  limited.  Neyertheless.  it  has  a  responsibility 
to  build  a  working  partnership  with  the  emerg- 
ing African  leadership.  Only  in  combination 
with  external  resources  can  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  Kenya  be  quickh  expanded  well 
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FRANKLIN  was  happy  there  in  his 
house  and  garden  at  Passv  .  .  .  studying 
with  passion  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Mesmer  and  the  aeronautics  of  Mont- 
golfier.  After  witnessing  the  first  balloon 
ascent  on  August  27.  1783,  he  was  asked 
whether  this  discoyerv  had  anv  future. 
"Wh  he  answered,   "is  a   new- 

born baby?"  He  foresaw  that  this  infant 
discovery  might  give  a  new  turn  to 
human  affairs,  convincing  riders  of  the 
folly  of  war.  since  "it  will  be  impracti- 
cable for  the  most  potent  of  them  to 
guard  his  dominions.*' 

—Sir    Harold     \        -   n.     The    Age    of 
>n,  Doubledav.   1961. 


bevond  the  narrow  range  now  available  in  the 
secondary  and  post-secondarv  system.  A  country 
with  6.5  million  Africans  about  to  be  entn. 
with  the  governance  of  their  own  affairs  must 
arouse  itself  to  the  consequences  of  a  svstem  pro- 
ducing but  750  secondary-school  and  some  100 
college  graduates  a  year.  In  this  situation  the 
spirit  of  radical  innovation  rather  than  cavil  or 
complaint,  can  be  a  last  act  of  wise  leadership  bv 
the  colonial  government. 

In  defense  of  all  concerned  it  must  be  s 
that  it  would  have  required  divine  vision  to 
foresee  the  speed  with  which  Africa  would  move 
toward  independence  after  World  War  II. 
British  policy  in  West  Africa  in  these  circum- 
stances was  resilient  and  successful.  In  East  and 
Central  Africa,  riven  bv  the  problem  of  the 
white  settler,  the  change  is  inevitably  more 
hazardous.  In  East  Africa  one  solid  beam  in  the 
bridge  of  transition  has  been  put  in  place  with 
the  first  African-led  government  of  Julius 
Nverere  in  Tanganyika. 

The  demonstrated  skill  and  accomplishment  of 
the  British  deserve  the  respect  of  the  Johnnv- 
come-lately  American  in  Africa.  Too  often,  we 
are  equipped  only  with  a  bland  instinct  for 
virtuous  deeds.  So  we  are  for  the  African  na- 
tionalist against  the  British  colonial  government. 
We  offer  jenerous  four-vear  scholarships  for 
academically  elite  students  in  an  East  African 
-  item  that  amply  provides  only  for  the  elite:  we 
open  our  colleges  to  almost  any  African  student 
applying  when  the  right  school  and  the  right 
training  for  the  right  students  are  vital  to  the 
country's  development.  We  need  not  onlv  a 
concern  for  Africa  but  also  intelligence. 

What  virtually  all  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  re- 
quires of  us  (and  the  rest  of  the  West  is  educa- 
tional assistance  on  a  scale  few  have  hitherto 
contemplated.  Onlv  if  its  educational  plant  ex- 
pands sufficiently  to  sustain  an  adequate  rate 
of  economic  development  will  there  be  hope  of 
political  stability.  What  we  require  of  Afri 
is  that  their  needs  be  estimated  and  described 
so  that  best  use  can  be  made  of  the  external 
resources  available.  Such  a  job  has  been  done 
in  Nigeria  b\  I*.  S..  British,  and  Nigerian  edu- 
cators serving  on  the  Ashbv  Corami- 
nanced  bv  the  Carnegie  Foundation;.  The 
[mission's  projection  of  external  assistance 
required  in  the  next  ten  years  in  this  one  country 
is  all  the  evidence  needed  to  demonstrate  that 
neither  we  nor  the  Africans  can  long  afford  the 
random  mating  of  our  people  and  institutions  in 
the  st\le  of  the  "crash"  program  for  East  African 
students. 
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A  Corner  of  a  Foreign  Jail 


A    Story    by    ALEXIS    LADAS 

Drawings   by  Ahram  Rudisill 

OU  R  attempt  to  escape  from  jail  on  the 
occupied  Greek  island  of  Samos  shattered 
the  composure  ol  our  Italian  overlords.  It  was 
unheard  of  in  their  experience  for  prisoners  thus 
to  take  their  lives  into  their  own  hands  for  the 
absurd  privilege  of  risking  them  again  in  the 
perilous  business  of  war. 

"Why  should  you  want  to  run  away?"  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard— the  one  we  called  "the 
Dog"— asked  us  in  pained  but  genuine  surprise. 
"Are  you  not  fed  and  lodged  and  out  of  danger 
here?" 

That  it  was  even  a  temporary  soldier's  duty 
to  escape  seemed  to  him  much  too  far-fetched  a 
concept  of  military  virtue.  As  for  the  fact  that 
we'd  been  captured  in  civilian  clothes  behind 
the  enemy  lines  and  therefore  stood  a  damned 
good  chance  of  being  tried  for  espionage  and 
shot,  he  felt  that  that  was  something  which 
should  properly  be  left  to  the  court-martial  and 
to  God;  to  think  otherwise  was  to  attempt  to 
change  the  course  of  fate,  and  smacked  of 
sacrilege. 

The  three  of  us  by  no  means  shared  his  view. 
Till  then  the  year— black  1942— had  piled  disaster 
on  defeat;  the  only  hope  for  us  was  through 
our  own  exertions.    We  had  tried  to  break  out 


twice  before  and  we  proposed  to  keep  on  trying, 
though  I  must  admit  that  Elia  and  I  felt  that  our 
latest  attempt  entitled  us  to  a  period  of  rest  ami 
recuperation. 

Not  so  Frank.  On  the  very  night  of  our  re- 
capture, when  we  were  flung  battered  and  bloody 
into  the  isolation  cell  with  trigger-happy  sentries 
pointing  rifles  at  us  from  every  direction,  he  had 
begun  examining  the  prospects  of  starting  a 
tunnel  under  the  floor  boards.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  because  he  was  an  Englishman, 
cast  by  the  chance  of  war  among  the  lesser 
breeds,  or  because  he  was  a  Captain  and  a  boxing 
Blue,  or  simply  because  he  enjoyed  it,  but  to 
Elia  and  me,  as  reasonable  Greeks,  his  mania 
for  escaping  seemed  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  There  were  even  limes  when  we 
secretly  hoped  that  our  Italian  keepers  would 
maintain  their  vigilance  so  that  we  could  in  all 
conscience  take  it  easy  for  a  bit. 

On  this  occasion  our  unworthy  wishes  were 
fulfilled,  and  with  a  vengeance.  We  were  kept 
in  isolation  lor  a  month  in  the  notorious  "cell  of 
rigors."  Then  we  were  locked  up  in  the  wash 
house  with  an  armed  sentry  at  the  door.  Our 
food  ration  was  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  and  we 
were  forbidden  to  exercise.  To  turn  them  against 
us,  the  other  prisoners— petty  thieves,  black 
marketeers,  and  such,  to  whom  escapes  were 
schoolboy  nonsense— were  made  to  suffer  too. 
Their  bunks  were  confiscated;  they  were  locked 
up  in  their  cells  lor  a  whole  week  so  that  they 
could  not  use  the  lavatories;  people  from  outside 
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were  not  allowed  to  visit  them  or  send  them  food 
or  cigarettes.  The  normally  bu>\  and  cheerful 
atmosphere  of  a  provincial  jail  was  utterly  de- 
stro\ed,  and  we  were  most  unpopular. 

But  the  person  to  whom  we  had  become  an 
absolute  obsession  was  "the  Dog.''  the  prison 
Commandant.  He  was  a  brute  and  a  martinet, 
a  regular  police  sergeant  with  nineteen  vears  of 
venice  and  one  more  to  go.  Our  attempted  escape 
had  nearlv  cost  him  both  his  pension  and  his 
stripes.  He  had  no  love  for  us  at  all.  nor  we  for 
him  after  the  beatings  he  and  his  bovs  had  given 
us.  The  strange  thing,  though,  was  the  am- 
bivalence of  his  feeling  toward  Frank,  a  mixture 
of  dislike  and  unavowed  respect.  I  don't  suppose 
he  liked  Elia  and  me  anv  better,  but  we.  being 
Gree1^  and  therefore  members  of  a  conquered 
nation,  at  least  did  not  give  him  an  inferioritv 
complex.  Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  onlv 
real  live  Englishman  on  the  island.  To  the  Dog. 
having  custodv  of  Frank  must  have  seemed  much 
like  being  given  responsibility  for  a  lion  in  a 
flimsv  cage:  the  beast  was  dangerous,  but  it  was 
also  valuable  and— even  to  a  policeman— mani- 
festly noble  and  impressive. 

Frank's  nationality  alone  aroused  in  the 
Italian  all  those  mixed  feelings  of  subservience 
and  envy  toward  the  visiting  "Milord  Inglese," 
dating  back,  doubtless,  to  the  time  of  the  Grand 
Tours.  Add  to  this  that  the  captive  was  an  of- 
ficer and  the  master  a  sergeant:  that  Fascist 
Italy  was  determined  to  seem  civilized  and  at 
the  same  time  manlv  and  inflexible:  and  finally 
that  Frank  was  personally  handsome,  blue-eved. 
and  "molto  simpnticn."  and  the  Commandant's 
schizophrenic  attitude  is  easih  explained.  He 
loved  to  lord  it  over  Frank,  but  he  could  hardlv 
keep  from  standing  at  attention  when  addressing 
him.  xVhat  was  more,  he  seemed  to  attribute  to 
him  almost  supernatural  powers. 

I  don't  think  the  Dog  got  much  sleep  during 
the  months  that  followed.  As  long  as  we  were 
kept  in  the  ramshackle  old  jail,  he  lived  in 
constant  fear  that  Frank  would  vanish.  None  of 
the  elaborate  safety  measures  he  had  taken  satis- 
fied   him:    even    our    metal    spoons    had    been 
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replaced  by  wooden  ones.  Yet  every  da\  the  Com- 
mandant personally  inspected  every  corner  of  our 
cell  to  reassure  himself  that  we  had  not  begun 
a  tunnel.  Frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  would  come  galloping  across  the  moonlit 
courtyard  dressed  onlv  in  his  boots  and  long- 
johns.  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  flashlight 
in  the  other,  just  to  make  sure  we  were  still 
there. 
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T  W  A  S  on  one  of  his  nighttime  visits— pro- 
voked on  that  particular  occasion  by  the  noise 
we'd  made  in  killing  one  of  the  multitude  of 
rats  which  infested  our  cell— that  he  told  us  about 
the  "salottino." 

"Don't  worn."  he  said.  "You  won't  have  to  put 
up  with  the  rats  much  longer.  In  the  new  prison 
which  we  are  building,  we  will  construct  a  little 
room  especiallv  for  you.  It  will  be  clean  and 
airy,  and  there  will  be  no  rats.  A  real  little 
sitting-room." 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  heard  that  we 
were  going  to  be  moved  and  there  were  a  thou- 
sand questions  we  wanted  to  ask.  but  he  would 
say  no  more  that  night.  However,  from  then  on 
until  we  were  transferred  some  three  months 
later,  not  a  day  passed  without  his  making  refer- 
ence to  the  new  salottino  specially  built  for  the 
English  captain  and  his  entourage. 

Then  one  day.  about  a  month  before  we  were 
transferred,  the  sergeant  came  and  told  Frank 
that,  knowing  the  fetish  which  the  British  made 
of  exercise,  he  had  decided  to  permit  us  the 
freedom  of  the  courtyard  for  half  an  hour  every 
afternoon  after  the  other  prisoners  had  been 
locked  up.  Such  magnanimitv  asms  unbelievable. 
particularly  when  we  found  that  onlv  the  normal 
sentries  on  the  walk  were  present  and  that  the 
main  gate  of  the  prison  was  left  open.  We  feared 
the  situation  would  be  too  much  for  Frank. 
Though  he  said  nothing.  Elia  and  I  were  certain 
he  would  consider  himself  honor  bound  to  make 
a  dash  for  what  he  hoped  was  freedom,  and  what 
we  felt  sure  was  the  lime  pit.  To  us  the  scheme 
of  the  Italians  seemed  childishly  transparent. 
There  was  the  open  door,  the  sleepy  sentries,  the 
oncoming  dusk.  This  was  the  bait.  But  beyond 
the  gate  we  knew  there  was  an  open  square  with- 
out a  shred  of  cover  for  a  hundred  yards.  There 
also  were  two  permanent  guards  outside  the  door 
and  a  six-man  mobile  patrol  with  a  machine  gun. 
We  knew  that  nothing  would  give  the  Dog  such 
pleasure  as  to  see  Frank  attempt  the  fateful 
sprint. 

Without  a  word  being  said.  Elia  and  I  took 
turns  blocking  Frank  unobtrusivelv  every  time 
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we  trotted  past  the  open  gate,  eithei  1>\  getting 
in  his  w.i\  or  !>\  distracting  his  attention.  For 
m\  ]hiit.  1  was  determined  to  bring  him  to  the 
ground  il  he  so  much  .is  started  For  the  door, 
even  il  ii  cost  me  his  Friendship.  I  don't  know 
whether  Frank  realized  what  was  going  on,  but 
we  .11  leasl  consoled  ourselves  with  the  though! 
thai  it  illicit  be  mine  Feasible  to  break  out  of 
the  Famous  salottino. 

We  learned  From  other  sources  that  the  new 
prison  was  a  converted  warehouse,  and  though 
we  had  not  taken  the  Sergeant's  description  oF 
the  salottino  at  its  Face  value,  we  were  completely 
unprepared  For  what  confronted  us  the  day  we 
were  transferred. 

The  salottino  was  a  concrete  box  hardly  long 
enough  to  lie  down  in.  It  had  been  built  under 
the  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor 
so  that  its  outer  wall  was  six  feet  thick.  High 
up  near  the  ceiling  was  what  might  be  euphe- 
mistical!) called  a  window;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
tunnel  with  bats  at  each  end,  through  which,  if 
one  stood  on  tiptoe,  one  could  see.  beyond  the 
barbed-wire  fence,  pan  of  the  balcony  of  a  house 
w  ith  a  geranium  in  a  pot. 

The  Sergeant  personally  escorted  us  down  into 
our  special   little  dungeon. 

"Isn't  it  pretty,"  he  said  as  he  unlocked  our 
handcuffs,  "clean  and  airy  just  as  1  told  you;  a 
perfect  salottino.  And  no  rats.  Except  for  three 
big  ones  that  I  know."  He  winked  and  patted 
Frank  on  the  back.  "Rut  not  even  a  rat  could  get 
out  of  here,"  he  added  with  a  nasty  laugh.  "1 
hope  your  Highness  will  enjoy  his  stay.  It  will 
be  a  long  one  unless  the  court-martial  decides  to 
have  you  shot  soon." 

We  were  too  angry  and  disheartened  to  say 
anything  at  the  time  but  later,  when  the  three 
of  us  were  sitting  on  the  cold  concrete  floor 
musing  our  grievance,  Frank  spoke  for  all  of  us 
when  he  remarked  in  that  icy  English  voice  of  his, 
"If  it's  the  last  thing  I  do  I'm  going  to  make  that 
bastard  regret  his  little  joke." 

THOSE  were  gloomy  days.  Not  all  clays  in 
prison  are  such.  As  in  the  other  life,  there 
are  cheerful  days  too:  days  when  a  postcard  has 
arrived  from  home,  or  the  food  has  been  better, 
or  a  rat  has  been  killed,  or  we  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  girl  in  the  house  opposite  watering 
the  geranium.  But  our  move  to  the  salottino  had 
coincided  with  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
winter  on  the  sunny  isle  of  Samos  is  something 
altogether  disheartening.  That  year  it  poured 
almost  without  a  break  for  three  whole  months. 
The  rattling  of  the  rain  on  the  tin  sheet  over 


the  door  above  out  cell  nearly  drove  us  mad. 
Even  the  normalh  cheerful  Italian  guards  took 
to  singing  dirges. 

The  parade  ground— that  narrow  snip  of  earth 
between  the  building  and  the  barbed-wire  fence 
—was  tinned  into  a  sea  ol  mud.  Hunting  for 
i  igarette  butts— our  main  interest  during  our  ex- 
ercise outings  -became  quite  useless.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  return  to  our  "sitting-room," 
to  squat  in  our  respective  cornets  and  teach  each 
other  songs  or  bits  of  poetry.  It  was  amusing  to 
listen  to  Elia  reciting,  "Tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow."  He  always  had  trouble  pro- 
nouncing "syllable,"  which  struck  Frank  as  par- 
ticularly funny  since— the  word  being  Greek— it 
was  the  only  one  Elia  understood  out  of  the 
whole  quotation.  Frank  reciting  like  a  parrot  the 
ancient  epitaph  to  the  three  hundred  Spartans 
fallen  at  Thermopylae  seemed  no  less  funny  to 
Elia  and  me.  And  the  three  of  us  together  sing- 
ing "Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginnv"  would  have 
sounded  quite  absurd  to  anyone  else.  But  our 
bellowing  at  least  helped  to  deaden  the  mourn- 
ful drumming  of  the  rain.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  was  the 
rain  which  gave  us  the  first  glimmering  for  a 
plan  of  escape. 

Not  long  after  our  arrival  in  the  new  prison, 
we  were  informed  that  a  girl  working  for  the 
Bishop's  charities  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  Governor  to  visit  us  in  her  capacity  as  a  wel- 
fare worker.  Her  name  turned  out  to  be  Danae, 
but  she  was  very  plain.  Nevertheless  she  was  the 
first  woman  I  had  spoken  to  for  many  a  month 
and  I  was  shocked  to  find  mvself  all  of  a  flutter. 
Worse  still,  I  found  that  I  was  even  more  than 
usually  susceptible  to  the  dramatic  overtones  of 
the  encounter:  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  melancholy 
exhalation  of  a  conquered  land:  and  then  the 
girl  in  black— already  full  of  mystery  in  mv  im- 
agination—speaking to  the  doomed  but  still  un- 
conquered  prisoner  behind  the  barbed-wire  fence. 
Such  were  the  adolescent  trappings  with  which 
my  mind  endowed  our  meeting  as  I  watched  the 
demure,  ugh  girl  with  her  black  kerchief  and 
her  downcast  eyes,  being  escorted  across  the  line 
where  it  was  death  to  step  at  other  times.  But  I 
had  little  doubt  that  all  the  mystery  would 
vanish  when  she  spoke,  that  she  would  prove  to 
be  just  what  she  looked:  the  uninspired  daughter 
of  the  parish  priest  or  of  the  local  pharmacist 
bringing  a  basket  of  food  to  the  prison  out  of  com- 
passion perhaps,  but  mainly  because  she  had  been 
told  to  do  so.  Then  she  did  speak  and  instantly 
my  romantic  imaginings  were  clothed  in  real  and 
poignant  substance.  The  eyes  Danae  raised  to 
mine  burned  with  the  fierce  light  of  dedication, 
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and  her  voice  assured  me  that  she 

was  pupated  to  back  her  faith  with 
action.  I  felt  no  surprise  when  she 
managed  to  whisper  to  me  crypti- 
cally while  the  guards'  attention 
strayed. 

"The  Bishop  is  in  touch  with 
people  on  the  other  side  who  are 
interested  in  your  welfare.  They 
also  said  to  tell  yon  your  mission 
was  not  a  failure.  Thev  got  the  in- 
formation." 

She  had  no  opportunity  to  say 
more,  but  it  was  some  consolation 
to  know  that  prison  and  quite  pos- 
sibly the  firing  squad  would  not 
have  been  for  nothing.  Further- 
mote,  even  the  most  tenuous  con- 
tact with  out  own  Intelligence 
people  in  neutral  Turkey  not  ten 
miles  away  was  very  good  for  our  morale,  though 
at  that  time  we  couldn't  see  how  it  would  help 
us.  \n  aged  cleric  and  a  girl,  no  matter  how 
devoted,  would  hardly  make  the  best  accomplices 
lot   us  in  a  hit-and-run  prison  break. 

From  then  on,  once  a  week,  I  was  given  a  few 
minutes  with  Danae,  who  always  came  with  a 
basket  of  food,  and  always  wore  the  same  spotless 
black  dress  and  kerchief. 

As  I  came  to  know  her  better  1  realized  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  tare  and  somewhat 
dangerous  phenomenon:  a  truly  selfless  person— 
or  mote  accurately,  a  person  whose  only  teal 
satisfaction  could  be  in  self-sacrifice.  Her  ugli- 
ness, her  passion  lot  the  Russian  writers,  her 
total  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  joined  the 
exalted  mood  of  war  to  give  her  abnegation  an 
unreal  and  at  times  alarming  twist.  1  had  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  if  no  opportunity  lot  heroism 
existed,  it  would  have  to  be  created  to  justify  her 
expectations.  What  was  particularly  embarrass- 
ing was  finding  oneself  cast  in  the  role  oi  hero 
when  all  one  reallv  wanted  was  to  get  out  of 
that  stinking  jail. 

I  tried  to  keep  the  conversations  at  our  brief 
meetings  to  essentials,  and  awa\  from  emotional 
acrobatics,  but  our  communications  on  escape 
plans  were  rare  and  fragmentary,  as  a  Greek- 
speaking  guard  was  always  present.  To  exchange 
written  messages  w;  s  almost  impossible.  The 
food  she  passed  in  through  the  barbed  wire  was 
thoroughly  inspected.  The  bread  was  cut  up  into 
little  pieces;  the  soup  was  poured  from  one  con- 
•aincr  to  another:  even  the  nuts  were  broken 
open.  It  was  quite  clear  that  she  could  never 
hope  to  slip  a  lethal  weapon  past   the  guard.    It 


was  equally  clear  that  she  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  risk  her  life 
trying. 

Few  days  we  mulled  over  the 
problem  of  how  Danae  could  help 
lis  to  escape.  A  thousand  possibili- 
ties were  studied  and  discarded. 
\iul  tlun.  epiite  unexpectedly,  the 
rain  beating  on  the  tin  roof  above 
our  window  reminded  me  of  the 
mud  on  the  parade  ground  and  of 
the  trouble  it  gave  Frank  who  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  neatly  turned 
out.  of  the  time  he  spent  removing 
the  mud  stains  from  his  trousers 
and  his  shoes,  and  of  how  he 
washed  his  shirt  every  night  and 
slept  on  his  trousers  so  they  would 
have  a  crease. 

'Frank."  I  said,  "the  trouble  with 
our  thinking  is  that  we  are  trying  to  smuggle 
something  past  the  guards.  Win  not  have  them 
give  it  to  us?" 

Frank  gaped  at  me.  "How  the  devil  do  you 
think  we  can  make  them  give  us  a  file  or  a  hack- 
saw blade?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  nuan  that."  1  said.  "We  might  get 
them  to  oiler  lis  a  pair  ol  shoes,  though.  Suppos- 
ing  tomorrow  you  went  out  to  the  yard  without 
your  shoes  on  and  said  that  you  had  worn  them 
out  or  something.    What   would   the\    do?" 

"They'd  send  me  back  into  the  cell.  Anyway, 
they'd  search  and  find  that  my  shoes  were  all 
right." 

"I  bet  they'd  dig  up  another  pair  for  you."  I 
said.  "Besides  I  mean  that  you  should  really  do 
awav  with  your  old  ones." 

"Like-  hell."  said  Frank,  "what  if  lhe\  never 
give  me  another  pair?  I  have  no  intention  of 
spending  the  rest  of  the  war  in  my  bare  feet. 
It's  against  the  tide  for  British  officers  to  go 
about  without  their  shoes  on  even  in  Africa. 
\n\wa\.  why  me?  Wh\  not  one  of  you  chaps?" 
"Because  I'm  sine'  it  would  embarrass  them 
much  more  to  have  an  English  Captain  rather 
than  an  ordinary  Greek  walking  about  bare- 
footed in  their  jail.  It  just  wouldn't  do.  The 
Red  Cross  might  even  hear  about  it  and  the 
Italians  wouldn't  like  that  at  all.  They're  sup- 
posed to  be  e  ivilized." 

"Bah!  What  can  the  Red  Cross  do  for  poor 
blood)  bastards  captured  in  civilian  clothes?" 
Frank  remarked  impatiently,  but  it  was  clear 
that  he  conceded  some  merit  to  m\  argument. 
In  fact,  tr\   as  he  might,  he  could  not  hide  his 
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"Wli.it  I  don't  gather,"  he  insisted  with  de 
liberate  obtuseness,  "is  what  this  rigmarole  will 
gel  us.  At  hcsi  1  will  exchange  one  pah  ol  shoes 
Foi  another." 

"M\  1  n i ] i<.  is  thai  the)  won't  have  an)  shoes 
themselves  and  that  the)  will  apply  to  the 
Bishop's  charities,"  I  answered.  "Danae  could 
have  .i  hacksaw  blade  sewn  inside  ea<  li  sole.  The 
Italians  could  never  tell  the  difference  by  the 
weight.  They'd  have  to  tear  the  things  apart, 
and  that's  exactl)  what  1  trust  tlie\  will  not  do 
since  it  is  the)  who  will  be  giving  us  the  shoes." 

"Might  work,"  conceded  Frank  grudgingly.  "I 
hate  to  part  with  these  old  things.  But  I  suppose 
it's  worth  a  ti  \ ." 

So  we  ripped  the  sole  completely  off  Frank's 
left  shoe,  and  worked  the  right  one  back  and 
Forth  until  the  upper  tore  in  half.  When  we  had 
done  with  them,  the  shoes  were  past  repair.  The 
Following  da)  Frank  went  out  to  the  parade 
ground  wearing  no  shoes.  He  was  as  usual  freshly 
shaven  and  from  the  ankles  up  looked  almost 
absurdl)  smut  and  handsome  in  his  creased 
trousers  and  his  (lean  shirt  with  the  collar  turned 
up.  As  was  our  habit,  we  started  pacing  sedately 
up  and  down  the  muddy  promenade,  pretending 
to  be  engrossed  in  conversation. 

"You  know,"  Frank  said,  "this  isn't  half  un- 
pleasant. I  haven't  walked  barefooted  through 
the  mud  since  I  was  a  child.  The  feeling  of  the 
stuff  oo/ing  between  your  toes  is  quite  agreeable, 
but  pretty  soon  it's  going  to  be  beastly  cold." 

It  took  some  time  for  the  Italians  to  notice 
anything  unusual,  but  after  a  while  I  saw  the 
sentry  on  the  watchtower  by  the  gate  trying  by 
an  elaborate  pantomime  to  convey  the  news  of 
Frank's  bare  feet  to  the  sentry  across  the  yard. 
Then  one  by  one  the  others  became  aware  that 
the  English  captain  was  walking  barefooted  in 
the  mud.  There  were  stares  and  nervous  giggles 
and  furtive  whisperings  behind  our  backs,  but 
whenever  we  looked  straight  at  any  man,  he 
would  pretend  he  was  engrossed  in  something 
else,  or  walk  off  whistling  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

When  Danae  came  for  her  weekly  visit,  the 
guard  who  was  escorting  me  to  the  barbed-wire 
cage  asked  me,  after  a  good  deal  of  hemming 
and  hawing,  why  the  Captain  had  taken  off  his 
shoes.  "It's  not  a  question  of  having  taken  them 
off,  but  of  having  none  to  put  on,"  I  replied 
snootily. 

Danae  noticed  Frank's  naked  feet  almost  the 
very  minute  she  was  let  into  the  cage.  Distance 
and  barbed  wire  notwithstanding,  she  had  fallen 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  him— or  rather  with 


the  idea  ol  the  captive  English  officer— from  the 
time  she  had  Inst  seen  him  pacing  up  and  down 
the  yard.  Now  she  clapped  hei  hand  over  her 
mouth  and  the  tears  started  rolling  down  her 
sallow  cheeks.  "The  poor  boy.  The  pooi  boy," 
she  kept  repeating  through  her  fingers.  Her  dis- 
tress upset  the  guard  and  he  turned  away  dis- 
creetly. I  took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  to 
Danae,  "It's  all  a  trick,  but  for  God's  sake  keep 
on  crying."  I  even  had  a  chance  to  explain 
briefly  what  we  expected  of  her. 

When  the  guard  searched  me  for  contraband 
before  letting  me  out  of  the  cage  he  mumbled  in 
my  ear,  "It  isn't  right  for  the  Captain  to  walk 
about  barefooted." 

"Can't  be  helped,"  I  replied  curtly.  "Vae 
victis— as  you  people  say." 

"It  isn't  proper,"  he  insisted. 

"Well  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do?"  I 
snapped,  "give  him  my  own?  I'm  not  his  keeper. 
It  isn't  any  of  my  business  if  you  let  your 
prisoners  go  without  shoes." 

TH  E  next  day  the  Dog  himself  tried  to 
browbeat  me,  but  it  was  clear  that  his 
tantrum  stemmed  mostly  from  embarrassment. 
It  was  unheard  of  for  an  officer  to  walk  about  in 
public  barefooted,  he  bellowed.  It  was  bad  for 
discipline.   I  told  him  that  that  was  his  problem. 

"Isn't  the  Captain  ashamed  to  disgrace  his 
country  and  his  rank  by  his  behavior?"  the 
Commandant  shouted.  I  braced  myself  to  receive 
a  slap  in  the  face  and  told  him  that  I  thought  the 
shame  was  not  on  Frank  but  on  those  whose 
prisoner  he  was.  "Civili/ed  countries,"  I  added, 
"do  not  let  their  prisoners  go  without  shoes. 
Or  is  not  Italy  a  signatory  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention?" 

The  Sergeant  went  purple  in  the  face,  but  all 
he  did  was  clench  his  fists  and  sputter.  He  was 
so  taken  aback  he  didn't  even  think  to  tell  me 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  did  not  cover  people 
charged  with  espionage.  "I  run  a  prison,  not  a 
shoe  shop,"  he  shouted.  "Or  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  buy  a  pair  out  of  my  pay?" 

"Oh,  that?"  I  said  offhandedly.  "Of  course, 
one  doesn't  expect  the  army  to  give  its  boots  to 
prisoners.  But  doesn't  the  Church  or  the  Red 
Cross  usually  deal  with  such  matters?" 

He  said  no  more  but  I  was  almost  sure  that  I 
had  planted  the  seed.  A  few  days  later  when 
Danae  brought  our  food,  we  saw  the  Sergeant 
talking  to  her.  When  I  was  taken  to  see  her, 
she  was  all  smiles. 

"It's  worked,"  she  whispered.  "The  Sergeant 
asked  me  for  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  charities. 
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He  said  I  was  to  keep  it  secret.  He  said  it  was 
tf)  come  as  a  surprise.  It  will  take  a  week  to  have 
the  shoes  made  He  said  I  was  to  try  and  have 
i hem  bv  Christmas  Day.  I  have  the  blades.  I 
will  give  them  to  the  cobbler  tonight.  He  is  one 
of  us." 

Those  seven  days  were  torture  for  the  Italians. 
They  were  going  through  agonies  of  pretense  to 
keep  the  thing  a  secret  from  us.  As  the  days 
passed,  we  started  worrying  that  they  would  never 
make  it.  They  didn't  even  trust  each  other  to 
talk  to  us  alone.  Every  time  one  of  them  ap- 
proached us,  a  couple  of  others  would  come  up 
to  make  quite  sure  that  he  wouldn't  give  any- 
thing away.  The  funniest  thing  of  all  was  their 
i  mined  effort  to  ignore  Flank's  muddy  feet. 
which  seemed  to  exert  upon  them  an  irresistible 
fascination.  Thev  did  not  dare  so  much  as  look 
down  at  the  ground,  with  the  result  that  they  all 
went  about  with  their  noses  in  the  air  like  so 
many  chickens  drinking.  In  the  end  the  strain 
began  to  tell  even  on  us. 

At  last  the  great  dav  came.  No  sooner  had 
Danae  appeared  than  all  the  guards  rushed  out 
to  meet  her,  even  forgetting  to  lock  the  door 
behind  them.  The  Sergeant  practically  grabbed 
the  shoes  out  of  her  hands.  Holding  them  high. 
he  strode  back  toward  Frank,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  broadly  grinning  soldiers.  A  few 
paces  away  they  stopped  and  the  Dog  advanced 
alone  to  hand  the  shoes  to  Frank  with  a  hesitant 
little  old-world  bow. 

"A  Christmas  present  for  the  Captain,"  he  said. 
My  heart  was  beating  fit  to  burst  as  Frank  turned 
(he  precious,  shiny  things  over  and  over  in  his 
hands  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
In  fact  thev  were  not  shoes  at  all  but  patent- 
leather,  clastic-sided  boots  such  as  clerics  wear. 
Obviously  thev  had  first  been  intended  for  the 
Bishop  himself.  Thev  were  the  absurdest,  most 
beautiful  pail   of  boots  we  had  ever  seen. 

Frank  tried  to  look  surprised  as  if  he  didn't 
understand  what  it  was  all  about,  but  he  was 
reallv  quite  moved  and  only  managed  to  look 
sheepish.  To  my  amazement,  he  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  he  were  going  to  burst  into  tears. 
Then  brusquely,  to  cover  up  his  embarrassment, 
he  stuck  his  hand  straight  out  in  front  of  him. 
Tlie  Sergeant  was  taken  aback.  He  glanced  in- 
quiringly behind  him  at  his  compatriots.  En- 
couraged In  the  grinning  faces,  he  grabbed 
Frank's  hand  and  shook  it.  Then  all  the  others 
wanted  to  shake  Frank's  hand,  and  then,  as  an 
afterthought,  Elia's  and  mine,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
our  feelings.  Frank  was  taken  into  the  cell  to 
dry  his  feet,  and  reappeared  wearing  the  Bishop's 
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new  boots.  The  back-slapping  and  cheering  and 
good  will  made  the  three  of  us  feel  very  guilty. 

Frank  in  particular  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  great  inner  turmoil.  Suddenly  he  drew  him- 
self up  at  attention,  blushing  furiously,  and 
shouted  at  me  as  if  he  were  back  in  the  orderly 
room. 

"Ask  the  Sergeant,"  he  snapped,  "if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  thank  the  girl  who  brought  the 
boots." 

My  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  thus  pointedly 
reminding  the  Italians  that  the  boots  had  come 
from  a  Greek  source,  but  to  protest  at  that  point 
would  have  been  even  more  dangerous.  Besides, 
I  realized  what  an  effort  it  had  cost  Frank  to  ask 
the  Dog  for  such  a  favor  and  could  not  bring 
mvself  to  make  things  even  more  difficult. 

But  the  Sergeant,  in  his  expansive  mood 
thought  nothing  of  it.  "But  of  course,  of  course," 
he  said,  winking  knowingly  when  I  had  trans- 
lated the  request.  "The  Captain  has  not  spoken 
to  a  si^nori?ia  for  a  long  time." 

He  led  Frank  to  where  Danae  was  still  stand- 
ing outside  the  wire,  watching  the  excitement. 
Frank  stuck  his  arm  through  the  barbed  wire 
and  shook  Danae's  hand.  "Thank  you  very 
much."  he  said.  The  poor  girl  went  very  pale; 
her  lips  started  twitching,  but  she  couldn't  utter 
a  word.  Then  she  looked  down  at  Frank's  feet 
and  began  to  cry  quietlv.  She  seemed  much  more 
moved  at  the  thought  that  Frank  was  wearing 
shoes  again  than  at  the  fact  that  we  had  pulled 
a  beauty  of  a  coup. 

THAT  night  in  the  cell  we  were  going  over 
the  escape  plan  once  more.  As  was  our 
custom  I  was  recapitulating  one  by  one  the  steps 
to  be  taken,  so  as  to  give  Frank  a  chance  to  spot 
the  weak  points.  Later  I  would  do  the  same  in 
Greek  for  Elia's  benefit. 

"We  wait  for  a  rainy  Saturday  night."  I  was 
saying.  "After  supper,  when  they've  had  their 
double  wine  ration,  thev  start  singing  upstairs. 
At  about  9:30.  when  they're  well  warmed  up  and 
the  sentries  outside  have  been  on  duty  lor  three 
and  a  half  hours  and  are  getting  tired  and  care- 
less, we  cut  the  inside  bars." 

"How  long  will  it  take?"  asked  Frank. 

"Eight  minutes  more  or  less.  A  minute  for 
each  bar,"  I  replied. 

"You  haven't  taken  into  account  that  the  blade 
will  be  getting  more  and  more  blunt." 

"Oh  yes  I  have,"  I  replied,  unable  to  prevent 
a  certain  note  of  self-satisfaction  from  creeping 
into  mv  voice.  After  all,  this  was  my  baby,  and 
I  wasn't  going  to  endanger   it  by  some  stupid 
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oversight  like  that.  It  was  I  who  had  thought  up 
the  trick  lor  getting  the  blades,  I  who  had  made 
the  hacksaw  handle  from  the  legs  of  our  beds, 
and  I  who  was  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  plan 
went  like  clockwork  all  the  way  through. 

"Good  man,"  said  Frank,  patting  me  on  the 
head  as  one  would  a  faithful  dog.  "What  about 
the  noise  though?  That  other  time  it  sounded 
as  if  we  were  killing  a  hundred  pigs." 

"There's  no  way  of  preventing  it,"  I  said.  "We 
can  only  hope  that  the  singing  and  the  drumming 
of  the  rain  on  the  roof  will  drown  it.  Elia  will 
keep  pouring  olive  oil  over  the  blade.  We  have 
a  whole  bottle  which  Danae  sent." 

"All  right,  so  by  the  time  we've  cut  the  inner 
bars  it's  about  9:40.  Go  on  from  there,"  Frank 
said. 

"Then  we  light  three  matches  in  succession  to 
signal  Danae's  man  in  the  house  across  the  way, 
and  he  lights  one  in  acknowledgment.  There's 
no  danger  of  the  light  being  seen  by  the  sentries." 

"What  if  the  man  doesn't  answer?  What  if  he 
isn't  there?" 

"We  prop  the  bars  back  into  place  and  hope 
the  Dog  doesn't  come  in  and  shake  them  till  we 
have  a  chance  to  try  again.  If  he  does— which 
God  forbid— we'll  be  in  for  a  good  beating." 

"We  must  also  warn  Danae  to  clear  out," 
Frank  said. 

"If  we  have  a  chance,"  I  answered.  "But  don't 
you  worry,  her  man  will  be  there  all  right.  He'll 
be  staying  in  the  house  with  the  geranium  for 
the  next  ten  nights.  At  our  signal  he  will  crawl 
along  that  little  ditch  up  to  the  outside  fence  and 
start  cutting  a  hole  in  the  wire  opposite  our 
window.    He'll  be  just  hallway  between  the  two 


sentries,  aboul  twenty-five  yards  from  cither  of 
them;  in  the  darkness  and  the  rain  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  chance  they'll  either  see  or  hear 
him:  the  light  over  the  sentry  boxes  doesn't  carry 
that  far  in  the  rain,  and  he'll  cut  the  wire 
through  a  blanket  to  minimize  the  noise." 

"I  suppose  he  can  run  for  it  if  they  challenge 
him."  Frank  remarked. 

"  \nyway,"  I  continued,  "while  he's  cutting  the 
wire  we'll  he  sawing  through  the  outside  bars. 
Using  both  blades,  it  shouldn't  take  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  if  there  are  no  interruptions. 
That  will  bring  us  to  just  a  few  minutes  before 
the  changing  of  the  guard.  Let's  hope  the  sentries 
will  be  looking  the  other  way  for  their  replace- 
ments to  arrive. 

"We  drop  down  to  the  ground  one  by  one. 
The  spot  just  under  the  window  is  in  deep 
shadow.  If  they  don't  see  us  we  start  crawling 
toward  the  hole  in  the  wire.  If  we  are  spotted 
there's  bound  to  be  a  commotion  before  they 
start  shooting.  Then  we  get  up  and  make  a  dash 
for  it,  hoping  they  won't  be  able  to  shoot  straight 
in  the  rain.  If  anyone  is  hit  badly  the  others  go 
on.  That  is  understood.  Are  we  agreed  thus 
far?" 

There  was  a  silence  and  then  Frank  said:  "Not 
bad.  not  bad  at  all,"  which  for  him  in  fact  meant 
"jolly  good."  "It  has  the  great  virtue  of  sim- 
plicity," he  said. 

"Once  outside  the  fence  we  hit  the  side  streets 
till  we  get  out  of  town,  and  then  hot-foot  it  as 
fast  as  we  can  to  the  place  where  the  man  has 
the  boat  hidden.  With  any  luck,  and  if  we  row 
like  mad,  we  ought  to  be  close  to  the  Turkish 
shore  before  daybreak,"  I  concluded  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pride. 

"Where  do  we  meet  Danae?"  Frank  asked. 

"Danae?   Why  should  we  meet  Danae?" 

"If  she  doesn't  meet  us  right  away  there's  a 
good  chance  she'll  never  find  the  boat." 

"But,  Frank,  she's  not  coming  with  us  to 
Turkey.   There  was  never  any  question  of  that." 

"Why  not?"  Frank  asked. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place  she's  got  a  paralytic 
mother  to  look  after.    She  can't  leave  her." 

"Can't  we  take  the  old  woman  along  then?" 

"Are  you  crazy  or  what?  It's  fifteen  miles  from 
here  to  the  sea  and  we  won't  be  able  to  use  the 
roads.  We'll  have  to  go  cross-country.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means  in  the  dark?  Even  we 
will  have  to  go  at  a  hell  of  a  clip  to  make  it 
soon  enough  so  that  we  aren't  caught  on  the 
water  at  dawn.  We  could  never  make  it  carrying 
a  crippled  woman." 

Frank    was    silent    for    quite    a    while    and    I 
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this  broken  citv.  heaving  a  white  breath 

As  if  in  preparation  for  a  truce. 

Gathers  the  sleeping-  s    ne  loose, 

About  its  frozen  shoulde:  p  or  death. 

Their  bodies  are  the  aken  with. 

mv  image  totter  and  the  bi 
Of  every  hour  infect  the  wind  and  freeze: 
Mv  history  leav  -tals  in  my  mouth. 

The  lamps  go  out  as  if  thev  fear  the  dawn. 

reading,  watching  bevond  the  sill 
Morning  in  naked  indigo  waken  the  snoi 

rorage.    Somewhere,  with  measured 
bl< 

black  bell  is  beating  what  is  gone 
-plintered  forest  of  :. 


watched  him  with  mounting  anxiety  and  ex- 
asperation. Slowly  a  stubborn,  closed  look  came 
over  his  face.  "Then  it's  out."  he  said  with 
finality. 

I  gasped  my  disbelief.    "Oh.  for  Christ's  sake. 
Frank.'"  I  exploded.    "What  is  all  this  nonsense? 
You're  not  going  to  wreck  our  best  chance  be- 
se  the  girl  can't  come  air.    s 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand,"  Frank  said 

-  if  he  were  explaining  the  facts  of 

to  a  child.    "When  we  are  gone   they  are 

bound  to  suspect  that  she  helped  us.    Thev  will 

her  right  away." 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  that  and  so  i-  she,"  I 
snapped.  "And  what,  may  I  ask.  has  that  to  do 
with  anything?  So  they'll  put  her  in  jail  for  the 
duration.  So  what?  Danae  undertook  to  do  a 
job.  She's  got  to  take  the  ri>ks.  There's  a  war 
on.  you  know.  Next  thing  I  know.  \ou"ll  tell  me 
you  don't  want  to  escape  so  that  the  Dog  won't 
lose  his  pension,  because  he  gave  you  that  prettv 
pair  of  boots  for  Christmas.  Or  i>  it  because  that 
poor  girl  •  :-  in  love  with  you?" 

e  tip  of  Frank's  nose  started  going  white 
with  anger.  I  have  alwa\s  found  sarcasm 
despicable,"  he  said  in  that  icv  voice  of  his. 
"Whatever  you  ma\  say,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
price  of  our  freedom  would  be  the  destruction  of 
a  friend,  and  a  woman  at  that.  I  for  one  wish 
to  have  no  part  in  such  an  odious  exchange.'' 


"Oh.  come  now,  Frar  t,"  .        keep 

mv  own  temper  which  was   threatening  to    s 
out   of   control.     "There's   really    no    need    for 
heroic-     It's  simplv  a  question  of  economics." 

"Economics  be  damned!"  shouted  Frank,  his 
anger  still  rising,  "and  Fm  not  indulging  in 
heroics.  I  will  not  leave  a  woman  to  take  the 
consequences.   I  just  won't  do  it." 

t  I  mean,  Fra-  ng  to  be 

patient,  "is  that  we  are  soldiers,  and  damned 
valuable  soldiers  at  that.  We  can  be  of  some  use. 
She  can't." 

"Like  hell  she  can't."  interrupted  Frank,  nudg- 
he  Bishop's  boots  with  his  toe. 

"That's  not  what  I  mean  and  vou  know  it."  I 
snapped.    "Y  nean  i-  >t  her  bolt. 

We've  got  a  lot  more  to  offer.  You  in  particular. 
Trained  agents  don't  grow  on  trees." 

"Much   good   the   training  did."   Frank   said, 
-ad  little  gesture  which  encompassed  the 
cell,  and  the  barred  window,  and  the  three  little 
heaps  of  our  pitiful  pos«  His  anger  seemed 

to  have  vanished  and  to  have  been  replaced  bv  a 
childish,  almost  pathetic,  stubbornness  which 
alarmed  me  far  more. 

'Trank.  I  hate  to  sav  this,  but  vou  know  what 
will  happen  to  us  if  we  don't  get  out  of  here 
soon.  I  just  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  stood 
up  against  a  wall  and  shot  full  of  holes.  I've 
got  a  thing  about  it.  You  mav  not  mind,  but  vou 
should  also  think  of  Elia  and  me." 

"All  right,  vou  two  can  go  without  me.  I  never 
said  you  shouldn't."  he  retorted,  sounding  more 
than  ever  like  a  stubborn  little  bov. 

"Don't  be  idiotic."  I  said,  feeling  moved  and 
exasperated  at  the  same  time.    I  hated  mi- 
such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  but  to  go  without 
Frank  was  unthinkable. 

"You've  hardlv  even  exchanged  a  word  with 
the  girl."  I  said.  "For  all  vou  know,  what  she 
longs  for  most  in  the  world  is  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  vou." 

"Sorry  old  man."  Frank  repeated  sadh  I 
just  can't  do  it.  But  don't  you  worry.  There'll 
be  other  chances." 

I  knew  that  it  was  no  good  pressing  him  any 
more  and  I  was  heartbroken.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore, freedom  had  seemed  within  our  grasp:  now 
the  grav  days  stretched  again  before  us  with  the 
specter  of  a  bare  and  bloodv  wall  standing  at  the 
end.  To  mv  astonishment,  when  I  told  Elia.  all 
he  did  was  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say.  "I  always 
the  English  were  crazy."  Then  he  returned 
to  memorizing  the  label  on  an  emptv  bottle  of 
Italian  brilliantine  which  he  had  found  in  the 
courtyard  that  afternoon. 
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AN  EXERCISE 


IN  SELF-EDUCATION 

Writ/tig  the  'Inside"  Books,  Part  2 


An  incomparable  reporter  sets  forth — for 

the  first  time — his  trade  secrets  .  .  .  from 

note-taking  to  the  best  ways  to  ask  questions, 

organize  a  book,  and  explore  a  continent. 

SO  NOW  we  reach  what  these  articles  are 
supposed  to  be  about— details  of  my  methods 
ol  work,  such  as  they  are,  while  out  in  the  field 
and  writing  at  home.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  essence  of  journalism  is  to  know  what  you 
want  to  know;  the  second,  to  find  out  who  will 
tell  you.  My  old  friend  the  late  Walter  Duranty 
made  a  crack  about  a  colleague  once— "He  thinks 
with  his  ears."  Alas,  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
me.  Another  rule  on  a  different  level  is:  Never 
lake  notes  on  both  sides  of  the  same  sheet  of 
paper.  I  will  try  to  explain  the  importance  of 
this  later. 

First  as  to  preparation:  I  have  always  tried  to 
know  at  least  a  little  about  a  place  1  am  going 
to  visit,  so  that  I  will  not  strike  it  altogether 
cold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  important  not 
to  know  too  much— there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
too  familiar  with  a  subject,  in  which  case  you 
lose  freshness  and  the  capacity  for  surprise.  1  try, 
as  a  rule,  to  work  out  lists  of  questions  1  want 
to  ask  and  people  to  see  long  in  advance.  These 
lists  arise  out  of  two  sources:  (a)  reading;  (b)  be- 
ing briefed  by  friends,  acquaintances,  or  au- 
thorities. 

Mostly  I  read  material  from  newspapers  and 
magazines.  I  don't  read  books  much  until  after 
the  trip  is  over  or  in  some  cases  not  until  I  have 
finished  writing  about  a  subject— probably  be- 
cause I   don't   want    to   be   influenced— but   it   is 


often  necessary  to  fill  gaps.  I  do  carefully  read 
clippings.  These  come  out  of  an  amateurish 
morgue  I  have  kept  for  more  than  thirty  years 
I  subscribe  to  about  thirty  American  and  British 
newspapers  and  magazines,  mark  them,  have 
them  clipped,  classify  them  by  subject,  and  hie 
them  away  in  our  basement.  I  have  nevei 
counted,  but  I  certainly  must  have  several 
hundred  thousand  clippings  in  all.  Maintaining 
this  morgue  has  become  a  kind  of  weird  hobby. 
For  many  years  I  did  the  actual  clipping  and 
filing  myself,  and  I  am  startled  half  out  of  my 
skin  from  time  to  time  by  discovering  some  un- 
expected treasure.  When  I  began  work  on  Inside 
U.  S.  A.  I  found  that  1  had  clippings  from  the 
London  Times  and  other  European  newspapers 
marked  and  meticuloush  ticketed  "North  Car- 
olina—Labor" or  "Mormons— Social  Patterns" 
which  dated  back  to  1926  and  even  earlier.  B  ick 
in  the  neolithic  past  of  the  middle  'twenties,  it 
seems,  I  was  systematically  assembling  material 
for  books  that  I  had  no  idea  that  1  would  ever 
write,  in  a  pattern  that  did  not  even  begin  to 
become  clear  until  Inside  Europe  ten  years  later. 

\s  to  people,  1  ti  \  to  get  advance  briefing  be- 
fore we  start  out  on  any  trip.  This  process  has 
become  more  elaborate  with  the  years.  When  I 
set  out  for  Asia  in  19:57  I  had  exactl)  three 
letters  of  introduction.  But  nowadays  1  am  apt 
to  be  overweighted.  What  I  do  first,  before  leav- 
ing New  York,  is  assemble  a  list  of  names  of 
people  to  see.  For  instance,  when  1  was  getting 
ready  for  the  trip  to  Russia  I  must  have  talked 
to  at  least  fifty  Russian  experts  in  New  York  and 
London. 

Also  I  got  into  the  habit  of  sending  out  letters 
before    our    departure.     As    an    example— I    still 
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shudder  slightly  to  think  of  this— I  wrote  to  all 
forty-eight  Governors  when  1  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  U.  S.  A.,  explaining  my  mission  and  ask- 
ing three  questions  which  I  thought  were  artful: 
I  I  )  How  does  your  state  differ  from  every  other 
slate?  (2)  What  does  your  state  contribute  to  the 
Union  as  a  whole?  (3)  What  led  you  yourself 
into  public  life,  and  what  do  you  think  is  your 
chief  accomplishment?  Out  of  forty-eight  Gov- 
ernors, forty-seven  replied.  This  procedure 
reached  its  most  piquant  development  on  the 
Russian  trip  in  195(i.  In  New  York  I  assembled 
a  list  of  some  forty  Soviet  citizens  I  hoped  to  call 
on— not  so  much  politicians  as  heads  of  univer- 
sities, directors  of  institutes,  museum  people, 
si  ijentis,ts,  editors,  writers.  1  wrote  each  a  letter 
enclosing  a  brief  biographical  statement  about 
myself  and  my  wile,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
we  could  meet  in  Moscow.  Then  when  I  reached 
London  1  had  these  letters  and  statements  trans- 
lated into  Russian,  and  sent  them  out  again. 
Finally,  when  we  actually  arrived  in  Moscow,  we 
sent  the  same  letters  out  once  more.  Probably  I 
would  have  had  just  as  good  a  trip  if  I  had  not 
made  such  an  exhaustive  preparation,  but  it  wis 
fun.  Only  three  of  our  forty  Russians  replied, 
but  a  dozen  of  those  whom  we  subsequently  met 
mentioned  that  they  had  received  our  com- 
munications. I  even  had  visiting  cards  printed 
in  Russian  while  we  were  still  in  London,  be- 
cause I  wasn't  sure  we  could  have  this  done  in 
Moscow. 

On  a  trip,  friends  continually  pass  you  on  to 
other  friends.  You  meet  a  banker  in  Dallas  who 
tells  you  that  an  absolute  must  in  the  Northwest 
is  another  banker  in  Spokane.  Something  that 
takes  a  fantastic  amount  of  time  is  making  ap- 
pointments in  advance,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
previous  article.  For  a  long  time  I  was  perplexed 
by  the  problem  of  describing  myself.  If  I  simply 
sent  a  wire  asking  for  a  meeting  without  explain- 
ing who  I  was,  I  felt  that  I  was  being  intolerably 
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vain  in  assuming  that  people  would  know  me, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  stated  my  identity 
in  a  telegram,  this  might  seem  intolerably  preten- 
tious. I  had  to  draw  a  line  between  two  modes- 
ties, mock  and  real.  From  Denver  I  remember 
that  I  telegraphed  Alf  M.  Landon  in  Topeka, 
my  next  stop,  with  the  words.  "Am  Author  In- 
side Europe,  etc.  Can  I  See  You  Topeka  Friday 
Mi.  Landon's  reply  wis  swift  and  to  the  point, 
"We  are  not  hicks  in  Kansas  and  know  perfect  1\ 
well  who  you  are.    Come  to  dinner  six  o'clock." 


THE     BRUTAL     SCHEDULE 

TH  E  next  brutal  step  is  planning  an  itiner- 
ary. I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  our 
adventures  in  logistics.  The  business  of  hiring 
a  car  for  a  trip  in  the  Congo,  or  arranging  to  fly 
to  Samarkand,  can  kill  a  whole  day.  The  princi- 
pal problem  as  a  rule  is  the  careful  allotment  of 
time.  Take  U.  S.  A.  I  had  150  cities  in  forty-eight 
states  to  visit  and  I  had  to  work  out,  at  least 
tentatively,  how  much  time  I  would  spend  in 
each  because  when  I  did  the  trip,  during  the  war 
in  1944-45,  transportation  was  murderously  hard 
to  get,  and  hotel  rooms  had  to  be  reserved  long 
in  advance.  Or  take  Africa— a  continent  where,  as 
I  once  wrote,  airplanes  run  every  other  Tuesday. 
Should  Cairo  get  eleven  days  and  Addis  Ababa 
seven?  How  much  for  Mozambique?  In  those 
days  a  traveler  would  often  have  to  decide  be- 
tween spending  two  davs  in  a  certain  city,  not 
enough,  or  ten,  too  much,  because  of  crazily 
eccentric  communications.  The  first  law  of  travel 
was,  instanth  on  arrival  in  a  town,  to  lav  out 
lines  for  getting  out. 

Obviously,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  [dotted 
our  arrangements,  we  could  not  fix  all  of  an 
itinerary  months  ahead.  It  was  necessary  to  leave 
loopholes.  I  must  say,  though,  that  in  general 
we  kept  to  schedule  pretty  closely.  We  had  to. 
Otherwise  the  temptation  would  have  been  to 
stretch  everv  trip  bv  months.  Let  me  tell  a 
small  anecdote  having  to  do  with  Inside  U.  S.  A. 
I  was  having  a  splendid  time  in  Rhode  Island,  a 
state  I  had  never  visited  before.  Then  it  dawned 
on  me  that  if  I  stayed  any  longer  and  gave  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest 
state,  what  would  I  do  with  Texas?  What  with 
California?  I  decided  to  get  out  of  Rhode  Island 
at  once,  and  swore  to  myself  that,  no  matter 
what,  I  would  not  return.  Rhode  Island  was 
done  with.  Some  time  later  I  had  lunch  with  the 
late  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  He  was  writing  Roose- 
velt and  Hopkins,  but,  after  months  of  strenuous 
effort,  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  beyond  Hop- 


PREVIN? 


You're  a  fan  of  [e  jazz  Previn?  Then  you  know  his  recent  interpre- 
tations of  the  scores  of  "West  Side  Story,"  "My  Fair  Lady,"  and 
"Camelot."  Or  if  you're  a  long  wig,  you  no  doubt  flip  over  Andre's 
recordings  of  the  Hindemith  sonatas.  Whatever  side  of  Previn's 
pianism  you  enjoy,  you'll  find  these  musical  characteristics:  a  no- 
nonsense  percussive  attack,  kaleidoscopic  shifts  from  forte  to 
Piano,  triphammer  treble  runs,  sudden  eloquent  silences.  All 
are  within  the  broad  and  colorful  sound  palette  you  command 
with  Scotch  r!  brand   Magnetic  Tape  in  your  home  recordings. 

Foryourrecording  pleasure,  "Scotch"  brand 
Tape  offers  you  responsiveness  that  covers 
the  whole  topography  of  sound  .  .  .  mountain 
high,  valley  low,  pleasant  middlelands.  It  cap- 
tures instrument  and  orchestra,  solo  voice 
and  choir,  human  speech  and  the  sounds 
that  "things"  make,  all  equally  well.  And 
"Scotch"  brand  Tapes  do  it  over  a  wide 
dynamic  range,  with  fidelity  and  sensitivity. 

"SCOTCH"  and  the  Plaid  Design  are  reg.  TM's  of  3M  Co.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn,   f)  1961  3M  Co: 


"Scotch"  brand  Magnetic  Tape  is  made  by  3M,  the  company 
that  pioneered  the  development  of  magnetic  tape  recording  in 
America.  Some  reasons  why  it  is  "the  tape  the  professionals 
use":  1)  Uniformity  of  output  that  results  from  3M's  more  than 
50  years  of  experience  in  precision  coating  techniques;  2)  Ability 
to  handle  stereophonic  as  well  as  monaural  recording;  3)  Exclu- 
sive Silicone  lubrication  that  reduces  head  wear,  extends  tape 
life.  Whatever  your  recording  needs,  "Scotch"  brand  offers 
the  right  magnetic  tape  for  you.  See  your  dealer. 


on'SCOTCH "BRAND  Magnetic  Tape 
you  hear  it  all! 
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You'd  pay  about  $1,500  for  these  French  treasures, 


One  of  the  joys  of  ;i  (rip  to  Fiance  i-  lliat  you 
ran  bring  hack  superb  French  goods  at  a  frac- 
tion of  what  they  cost  in  the  United  States.  For 
you  not  only  pay  less  in  Fiance,  yon  also  almost 
always  get  a  discount  for  traveler's  checks.  1  ""or 

example,  (A)   EXCEPTIONAL   LEATHER  GLOVES 

in  Paris  cost  only  $10.  before  discount,  at 
Hermes.  Trouble  i-.  it's  hard  to  control  your- 
sell  in  a  country  where  you  can  even  buy  crystal 


so  fine  yon  can  literally  ta-te  the  wine  through 
the  glass!  But  here's  a  tip:  shop  in  the  lovely 
towns  where  France's  treasures  are  made. You'll 
save  money  and  have  the  vacation  of  your  life! 
(B)  FOR  UNUSUAL  GIFTS  go  to  atmospheric 
Brittany  where  ladies  wear  wedding-cake  head- 
dresses.  Here,  you'll  find  Becassine.  France's 
beloved  doll.  She's  only  So.oO  and  a  hundred 
talc<  come  with  her.  free.  (C)  FOR  PERFUME  go 


to  Grasse,  a  Mediterranean  town  up  to  its  nose 
in  ro-es.  The  world's  great  essences  are  brewed, 
here.  And  even  a  big  bottle  of  Jean  Di-^rs' 
honored  Celui  costs  just  $35  before  discount- 
in  France.  (D)  FOR  COGNAC,  and  another  heady 
scent,  go  to  (Cognac  town.  Foggy  with  intoxicat- 
ing fumes,  it's  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  brandy 
country.  And  you  can  steal  an  80-year-old 
Fauchon  for  $10!  (E)  FOR  PORCELAIN  go  to 
For  free  shopping  guide  and  folders  on  French  provinces. 
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here.  Guess  how  much  they  cost  in  France? 


Limoges,  near  the  famous  prehistoric  caves  of 
Lascaux.  Limoges'  fairyland  porcelain  factories 
offer  startling  buys.  A  museum-piece  tureen, 
for  instance,  costs  just  $138  pre-discount. 
(F)  FOR  ANTIQUES  get  off  the  beaten  track  and 
into  the  untrampled  towns.  An  early  morning 
market  could  bring  a  priceless  16th  century 
model  for  under  $100.  (G)  FOR  CRYSTAL  go  to 
Baccarat,   a   Lorraine  village   that   makes   the 


crystal  of  kings.  A  maharajah  ordered  a  love 
temple  but  you  may  choose  a  candelabra  for 
$93  or  a  ringing  goblet  for  $1... before  discount. 
(H)  FOR  LACE  drive  up  a  volcanic  mountain  to 
Le  Puy  where  ladies  perch  on  steps  to  weave 
.cobweb-delicate  lace.  One  priceless  hankie,  to 
order:  $3.  (I)  FOR  FASHION  there's  no  place  in 
France,  or  the  world,  like  Paris.  In  a  truly 
fabulous    boutique,    like    Cardin's,    you    may 


trade  $50  for  a  beautiful  bonnet  and  get  much, 
much  more:  a  touch  of  that  incomparable 
Paris  chic.  FOR  A  THOUS'  REALISTIC  TIPS 

that  will  make  your  n<  Kt   trip  to  Fiance 
ea>ier,  and  more  pro!     able,  write  for  the 
new    booklet:    A    Sympathetic 
Shopping  Guide  for  The  Ameri- 
can in  France.  It's  amusing.  It's 
comprehensive.  And  it's  free. 


write  ior  ine 
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see  your  travel  agent  or  write:  Dept.  HP-4,  Box  #221,  N.Y.  10;  French  Government  Tourist  Office:  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  Montreal. 
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43/4  MILLION  PEOPLE 
OWN  RURAL  ELECTRICS 

MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BUSINESS 

America's  Rural  Electric  Systems  are  outstanding  examples  of  free  enterprise. 
More  than  4%  million  shareholders  have  accepted  the  obligation  of  supplying 
themselves  with  electricity.  No  other  business  in  the  United  States  is  owned  by 
so  many  individuals.  •  Necessity  forced  these  rural  folks  into  the  electric 
business.  Established  electric  utilities  shunned  the  job  of  serving  these  widely 
scattered  rural  users  as  unprofitable.  As  a  result,  the  people  organized  into 
non-profit  groups  —  usually  cooperatives  —  borrowed  money  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  built  their  own  electric  systems.  •  Since  1935, 
nearly  1,000  locally-owned  rural  electrics  have  repaid  almost  $1/4  billion  in 
principal  and  interest  on  over  $3;;  billion  REA  loans.  Today,  they're  busy  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  their  1/2  million  miles  of  line  to  keep  pace  with  the  sky- 
rocketing demand  for  electric  power  in  rural  areas  ...  a  job  that 
promises  to  be  as  costly  as  building  the  original  lines.  •  A  finer 
example  of  private  enterprise  — one  owned  and  operated  by  4% 
million  people  who  need  and  use  its  service  — would  be  hard  to  find. 
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kins'  youth  he  was  -> t i  1 1  miles  .iw .in  from  F.D.R. 
I  lokl  him  im  Rhode  Island  story,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood .is  .i  result  detei  mined  then  and  there  to 
plunge  forthwith  into  the  real  l><>d\  ol  his  work. 
For  years  we  had  this  little  episode  between  us. 
and  I  suppose  thai  he  must  have  mentioned  it  to 
me  later  at  le.ist  a  hundred  times. 

The    slimline    ol     our    dips    did     not    change 

much  once  the}  were  established;  what  did 
change,  little  by  little,  was  the  structure  of  the 
hooks  that  came  out  ol  them.  Foi  instance  1 
made  multitudinous  drafts  ol  the  chaptei  struc- 
ture ol  Inside  U.  S.  A.,  and  the\  all  started  with 
New  York.  Then  one  day  in  Butte,  Montana,  it 
suddenh  occurred  to  me  that  the  organization  of 
the  hook  would  he  much  mote  ellective  if  I  used 
California  as  a  springboard  instead.  Similarly  1 
had  assumed  lor  months  that  Inside  Africa  would 
begin  with  Egypt.  I  had  no  idea  until  midway 
through  the  trip  that  1  would  shift  to  Morocco, 
and  do  something  I  had  never  done  in  an  Inside 
hook  before— divide  the  whole  into  two  parts, 
and  make  a  long  jump  between  the  British  de- 
pendencies on  the  eastern  coast  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Sometimes  logistics  are  beyond  the  writer's 
control.  I  tried  hard  to  get  a  Soviet  visa  several 
times  between  1947  and  1956,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded. In  those  days  the  Russians,  after  de- 
manding that  you  produce  an  autobiography  in 
quadruplicate  and  putting  you  through  various 
other  laborious  procedures,  seldom— if  ever— 
formally  rejected  an  application  for  a  visa.  All 
that  happened  was  that  you  never  got  it.  No 
word,  yes  or  no,  ever  came.  Once,  though,  I 
gained  prestige  by  being  actually  refused  a  visa- 
unprecedented  honor!  Five  months  after  my  ap- 
plication I  received  a  reply  from  Moscow— in- 
directly—to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Vishinsky  did  not 
think  that  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  me 
would  be  "opportune."  This  was  in  1948,  and 
the  visa  did  not  finally  come  through  until  1956. 

My  wife  and  I  are  hoping  to  get  visas  for  Red 
China  now— early  in  1961.  The  applications  went 
in  eighteen  months  ago,  since  when  silence  from 
Peiping  has  been  frigid  and  complete. 

A     PEDANT     AT     HEART 

TH  E  next  point  is  how  to  get  raw  material, 
our  notes.  These  are  the  stuff  out  of  which 
books  are  made.  Of  course,  I  also  assembled  an 
enormous  bulk  of  printed  documentary  matter, 
handouts,  and  we  always  bought  books  and 
pamphlets  in  quantity.  How  to  ship  all  this 
cargo   home   safely— in   particular    the    precious, 


irreplaceable  longhand  notes— became  a  serious 
problem,  which  we  solved  in  a  variety  of  wa\s. 
Some  ol  ii  we  kept  with  us,  and  toward  the  end 
ol  the'  Africa  trip,  as  an  example,  our  overweight 
charge  on  baggage  was  equal  to  a  fare.  Alas,  1 
have  always  heen  a  fantastically  heavy— as  well  as 
nervous    traveler. 

I  have  nevci  used  a  tape  recorder  or  other 
mechanical  device.  I  write  my  notes  longhand 
on  small  scratch  pads,  not  a  very  scientific 
method.  The  ideal  is  to  he  able  to  write  notes 
dining  the  actual  course  of  a  conversation,  hut 
sometimes  this  isn't  possible.  There  are  people 
who  dr\  up  at  the  sight  of  a  pencil.  Moreover 
we  usually  do  a  great  deal  of  news  gathering  at 
parties— lunches,  dinners,  whatnot— and  it  really 
is  impossible  to  take  notes  during  a  formal 
dinner  party.  So  I  would  try  to  brace  myself  to 
remember  what  went  on  and  scribble  a  few  key 
Avoids  as  reminders  when  we  got  home,  before 
bed.  Once  at  a  parly  in  Tokyo  I  was  so  fascinated 
by  something  complicated  my  host  told  me  that 
I  excused  myself  after  coffee  and  went  calmly  to 
the  powder-room  where  I  managed  to  put  a  few 
words  down  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  If  you 
do  not  take  notes  at  once  after  a  talk,  you  are 
in  trouble.  As  an  example,  in  Khartoum  or 
Bonn,  if  you  see  eight  or  ten  people  during  the 
course  of  a  day  who  represent  every  possible 
shade  of  political  thought— half  the  excitement 
of  journalism  is  weighing  one  source  of  informa- 
tion against  another— it  will  he  virtually  impos- 
sible to  separate  one  opinion  from  another  if  you 
wait  till  nightfall  before  writing  them  down.  Or 
you  may  be  too  tired  out  to  remember  anything 
at  all.  Sometimes,  while  interviewing  somebody 
worthless,  I  have  even  caught  myself  jotting 
down  notes  from  the  conversation  of  somebody 
else  whom  I  saw  previously.  "Yes,  yes!"  I  have 
been  known  to  mutter  to  Mr.  X,  "how  inter- 
esting!" while  secretly  scribbling  down  the  words 
of  Mr.  Y. 

1  wish  1  had  a  better  memory  and  that  all  this 
hocus-pocus  weren't  necessary.  But,  just  as  I 
can  think  only  with  my  fingers  while  actually  at 
a  typewriter,  I  cannot  remember  anything  ac- 
curately unless  I  write  it  down. 

I  don't  want  this  article  to  sound  didactic, 
but  I  have  picked  up  some  minor  theories  about 
note-taking.  One  thing  is  never,  never,  never,  to 
ask  a  man  his  own  first  name,  job,  or  title.  These 
the  interviewer  should  know  beforehand.  Again, 
it  is  moderately  important  to  define  carefully 
just  what  "off  the  record"  means.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  are  disappointed  if  the 
interviewer,  in  an  effort  to  protect  them,  volun- 
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leers  that  the  talk  will  be  oil  the  record— they 
wain  to  be  quoted  but  hate  to  admit  it.  One 
thing  I  have  found  out  is  that  almost  any  person 
will  talk  [reely— such  is  human  frailty— ii  you 
ask  him  the  measure  ol  his  own  accomplishment. 
One  trick  question  is  to  ask  a  man  what  he  be- 
lieves in  most;  I  have  collected  a  nicely  diverse 
anthology  ol  answers  to  this.  In  general,  il  a 
person  is  superior,  he  will  enjoy  being  talked  up 
to  or  argued  with,  although  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  letting  an  interview  degenerate  into  a 
conversation.  The  job  ol  an  interviewer  is  to  get 
information,  not  to  show  himself  off.  II  a  man 
evades,  try  to  show  him  that  you  know  some- 
thing ol  his  own  subject,  even  it  it  isn't  much. 
Finally  I  have  found  that  the  last  two  or  three 
minutes  ol  an  interview  are  always  the  best. 
Your  victim  is  so  glad  that  the  ordeal  is  almost 
■  >\  it  that  he  loosens  up. 

Group  meetings,  besides  being  great  fun.  can 
be  immensely  valuable.  In  Houston.  Bogota, 
Columbus,  Moscow,  Tillis,  Capetown,  amiable 
friends  assembled  groups  for  me  to  meet.  Getting 
knowledgeable  individuals  to  talk  against  each 
other  is  n  good  technique.  Throw  in  some  simple 
question  like,  "Who  runs  this  place?"  or,  "What 
are  the  <  hid  issues  here?"  and  hope  strenuously 
for  acute  disagreement— then  enlightenment 
really  comes.  The  walls  will  shake.  Of  course  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  mood  of  the  inter- 
viewer, particularly  his  stale  of  exhilaration  or 
fatigue.  I  remember  two  or  three  people  whom  I 
looked  forward  to  meeting  for  months,  and  with 
whom  I  wanted  to  be  al  m\  best;  I  was  a  miser- 
able failure  each  lime— both  too  eager  and  too 
tired  to  get  off  the  ground. 

\bo\c  all,  I  would  repeat  to  anybody  inter- 
ested in  journalism,  "Write  it  down  in  jttll!" 
I  have  just  been  skimming  through  some  notes 
I  made  fifteen  years  ago.  One  sa\s.  "Silliman 
!  vans  and  the  other  J.G.,"  and  another  is,  "For 
goodness  sake-  don'l  forgei  thai  Duranty  story 
about  the  nickel  mine."  Of  course  1  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  today  what  it  was  that  Evans  or 
Duranty  (old  me. 

Vfter  a  trip  comes  the  terrifying  and  electric 
moment  when,  home  at  last,  you  open  the  en- 
velopes ol  notes  that  you  have  carefully  shipjied 
ahead.  Are  any  missing?  Are  they  decipherable? 
Do  they  still  hold  value?  1  clip  everything  apart 
—which  is  why  notes  should  never  be  taken  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper— into  thousands  ol  little 
sniplets  to  be  carefully  subdivided.  For  a  chapter 
on  the  Sudan,  as  an  example.  I  will  make  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  small  piles  ol  scissored  longhand 
scraps— classified  into  Nile,  politics,  history,  per- 


sonalities, Gordon  College,  relations  with  Egypt, 
British  attitudes,  civil  service,  animals.  Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies,  whai  not.  One  big  pile  is  always  "Not- 
Using"  and  another  is  "Future  Reference,"  which 
is  likely  to  mean  the  same  thing.  Another  is 
".Sources."  In  cutting  the  notes  apart  1  try  hard 
to  make  a  notation  ol  who  told  me  what.  All 
this  is  drudgery.  1  have  come  near  to  \elling 
aloud  in  desperation  when,  having  finished 
eviscerating  one  notebook,  then  another,  then 
another,  1  find  that  there  are  still  odd  bits  of 
paper  to  lay  into  careful  formation.  But  some- 
body, I  think  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  once  said 
that  the  true  test  of  a  person's  love  lor  his  voca- 
tion was  his  love  for  the  drudgery  it  involves. 
And  of  course  I  suppose  that  I  am  a  pedant  at 
heart. 

At  last,  when  work  on  the  notes  is  done,  it  is 
time  to  write. 


DRAFTS     ONE     THROUGH     FOUR 

MOSTLY  1  slog  everything  out  on  a  type- 
writer  triple  space.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  beyond  using  one  finger,  and  my 
typewriting  is  probably  the  most  illiterate  in  the 
history  of  Western  civilization.  Sometimes  when 
I  am  having  trouble  with  a  chapter  I  write  a 
lew  pages  in  longhand,  because  this  demands 
more  concentration,  at  least  from  me.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  longhand  is  all  but  illegible.  I  have 
tried  to  dictate,  but  have  never  mastered  the 
art.  There  are  however  a  lew  dictated  passages 
in   Inside   Russia    Today. 

\t  about  the  lime  I  was  writing  Africa,  some 
twentv  years  late,  my  writing  habits  al  last  be- 
came organized.  I  work  in  a  pleasant  room  lull 
of  books  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old  brownstone 
in  Manhattan— if  such  details  are  ol  any  interest. 
I  sleep  late,  and  seldom  am  posted  at  mv  desk, 
which  is  offensively  littered,  until  around  10:30 
or  1  !:')()  in  the  morning.  One  secret  of  life  is  to 
skip  lunch.  I  mean  social  lunches,  business 
lunches,  or  lunches  out.  With  time  out  for  a 
quick  sandwich  in  the-  kitchen.  I  try  to  work 
straight  through  till  3:30  or  1:00.  Then  I  have 
tea  and  take  a  nap.  Sometimes,  of  course,  after- 
noon hours  are  lost  on  errands  and  nuisances.  At 
about  6:00,  people  usually  chop  in  for  a  drink, 
or  we  go  out  to  some  party  or  other.  If  I  am 
working  against  a  deadline  (self-imposed),  as  I 
often  am.  or  have  achieved  a  really  nice  satura- 
tion. I  work  alter  dinner  too  if  we  are  not  tied 
up  socially.  Toward  tin  end  ol  every  book  it  has 
been  essential  lor  me  to  work  at  night,  which  is 
haul  on  one's  family.    Finishing  Africa,  I  was  up 
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till  well  aftei  midnighl  foi  weeks,  and,  when  we 
were  closing  the  last  interminable  gaps,  m\  wife 
and  secretar)  worked  into  the  small  hours  too. 

The  kc\  to  sustained  writing  is  concentration, 
saturation;  the  trick  is  to  gel  yoia  subconscious 
to  toork  foi  you.  I  write  while  1  sleep.  The  hard 
job  is  to  build  up  the  charge  that  carries  you 
through.  Am  time  when  I  am  working  and  do 
not  reach  <>m  For  odd  hits  oi  papei  several  times 
.1  day,  no  matter  when'  I  am,  and  scribble  on 
them,  1  know  that  ni\  work  is  not  going  well. 
(Jsuall)  too  I  keep  a  pad  of  paper  on  the  bed 
table. 

Another  secret  is  pace.  For  me  the  wa\  to 
achieve  pace  is  to  cut,  cut,  cut.  In  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  which  I  cannot  explain,  what 

is  cut  from  a  book  somehow  sla\s  with  it.  Of 
course  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
cutting;  (his  tubs  the  bloom  oil.  Also  para- 
graphing is  ol  the  utmost  importance.  Some- 
times it  is  effective  to  combine  two  dillerent 
themes  in  the  same  paragraph;  I  know  no  device 
better  calculated  to  keep  the  reader's  nose  to  the 
page. 

I  never  write  a  book  in  sequence.  This  may 
seem  odd.  but  there  is  a  reason  behind  it.  I 
like  to  do  a  trial  run,  to  pick  out  a  chapter 
almost  at  random  and  write  it  as  a  test  of  length 
and  mood.  I  began  hisidr  V.  S.  A.  with  New 
England  and  Inside  Africa  with  Nigeria.  This 
(.in  lead  to  difficulties— lor  instance  I  had  to 
write  the  Nigerian  section  three  different  limes, 
because  events  kept  putting  me  out  of  date- 
but  to  do  so  is  valuable  because  it  gives  you 
proportion.  When  I  had  finished  the  first  draft 
of  Nigeria,  I  found  to  my  dismay  that  I  had 
written  20,000  words  on  this— at  that  time- 
relatively  unimportant  country.  If  I  dealt  with 
all  forty  African  countries  on  the  same  scale  my 
book  was  obviously  going  to  be  longer  than  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  would  take  me 
until  the  year  2000  to  complete.  So,  much 
chastened,  I  pared  Nigeria  to  the  bone  and  pro- 
ceeded to  adjacent  realms. 

Again,  writing  chapters  out  ol  sccjuence  is 
useful  in  order  to  peg  out  the  whole  route,  so 
to  speak.  It  may  seem  idiotic  to  begin  with 
Chapter  17,  then  go  back  to  5,  jump  ahead  to 
33,  and  return  to  9,  but  this  gives  you  landmarks. 
I  have  always  found  it  easier  to  think  in  terms 
of  filling  gaps  than  to  plow  straight  ahead.  After 
writing  a  few  sample  chapters  I  usually  write  the 
last  chapter,  then  the  first.  One  reason  why  I  like 
to  do  the  last  chapter  early  is  that  it  compels  me 
to  organize  my  material  carefully;  another  is 
that  it  is  written  while  I  am  comparatively  fresh. 


So  mam    books   faltei    oi    Fail   toward   the  end. 
I  write  almost   everything  three   times.     This 

is    a    curse:      1    jusl    happen    to    be    one    of    those 

wretched  creatines  who  <an  never  gel  anything 
tight  on  a  fust  attempt.  First  I  do  an  insanely 
hurried  rough  draft.  II  1  have  organized  my 
notes  pioperh  I  can  type  out  ten  pages,  say 
2, Odd  words,  in  about  three  hours.  Then  this 
must  be  revised-  often  rewritten.  My  experience 
is  that  revision  takes  as  long  as  the  original  writ- 
ing, perhaps  longer.  If  it  took  me  three  hours 
io  write  a  section,  it  will  lake  three  or  four  to 
revise  it.  Sometimes  hardly  a  word  of  the  orig- 
inal script  survives.  Much  ol  this  new,  second 
draft  is  in  longhand  as  a  rule,  superimposed  on 
the  typed  draft.  My  good  friend  and  secretary, 
Alice  Furlaud,  then  types  all  (his  out  and  makes 
a  clean  copy.  Then  I  go  over  this  again  and 
make  almost  as  many  corrections  and  emenda- 
tions as  on  the  first  draft.  This,  if  we  have  time, 
is  typed  once  more,  and  again  I  go  over  it. 
Draft  No.  3  does  not  need  so  much  work  as  No. 
2:  and  it  goes  to  the  printer.  But  then  I  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  proofs— almost  enough  to 
warrant  the  galley  proofs  being  called  Draft  No. 
A.  A  book  never  seems  real  to  me  until  it  is  in 
type.  My  publisher  says,  not  altogether  with 
approval,  that  I  am  the  most  expensive  writer 
he  has  ever  had  to  work  with.  After  galley 
proofs  I  usually  say  epiits.  Either  the  book  is 
being  published  so  quickly  that  there  is  no  time 
for  work  on  page  proofs,  or  I  am  so  stale  on  the 
project   that   I   never  want    to   look   at    it   again. 

TO     SPELL     AWOLOWO 

THIS  is  not  quite  all.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  comes  checking.  This  is  a  trying 
procedure.  As  I  work  through  Drafts  1  and 
2.  1  keep  sheets  of  dillerent  colored  paper 
on  the  desk  marked  "Check,"  "Permissions," 
"Quotes."  "Sources,"  "Libel."  "Map,"  and  "In- 
dex," on  which  I  jot  down  relevant  details. 
Usually  the  "Check"  page  will  contain  forty  or 
fifty  items  per  chapter,  mostly  in  the  realm  of 
how  to  spell  Awolowo  or  is  such-and-such  a  date 
correct.  On  the  "Map"  page  I  write  clown  place 
names  which  I  think  the  cartographer  might 
miss;  the  "Libel"  page  has  queries  for  our  lawyer; 
and  the  "Index"  page  contains  items  which  I 
hope  the  indexer  will  watch  for  carefully.  The 
worst  job— and  the  one  I  like  best— is  the 
"Sources"  page.  I  try  to  acknowledge  major 
quotations  in  footnotes  as  the  book  proceeds,  but 
also  I  list  subordinate  sources  separately. 

Finally  comes  one  more  chore.    We  type  four 
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or  five  copies  of  the  first  draft  which  are  sent  to 
other  people  for  correction  or  checking.  In  the 
case  of  U.  S.  A.  one  copy  went  to  Cass  Canfield  of 
Harper  &  Brothers:  a  second  to  a  historian  whom 
Harper's  employed  to  read  the  work  for  accuracy; 
a  third,  chapter  by  chapter,  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  whom  I  had  nut  on  my  trip  in 
watchtowers  throughout  the  country.  All  these 
manuscripts  then  come  back  with  multitudinous 
suggestions,  and  I  go  through  them  chapter  by 
chapter  carefully  and  incorporate  the  necessarv 
changes  in  my  own  last  dr-ait. 

One  inconvenience  through  all  of  this  is  that 
we  are  always  in  a  hurry.  I  am  in  constant  terror 
that  somebody  in  my  dramatis  personae  will  die 
off.  Then  there  are  mechanical  complications. 
Xaturalh.  we  always  wanted  to  submit  a  book 
10  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  as  far  in  advance 
as  possible.  (All  six  Insides,  as  well  as  three 
other  of  my  books,  have  been  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  choices  in  one  category  or  other.)  In  some 
rases,  since  the  Book-of-the-.Moi ,th  chooses  its 
selections  many  months  ahead  of  publication,  we 
had  to  hand  in  material  long  before  a  book  was 
completed.  For  instance,  twenty-three  chapters 
(if  mv  memory  is  correct)  of  Inside  U.  S.  A.  were 
set,  bound  in  proof  form,  and  sent  out  in  ad- 
vance, which  entailed  a  fantastic  amount  of  ex- 
tra work  both  for  Harper's  and  lor  me.  Parts 
of  Africa  and  Russia  were  submitted  in  the  form 
of  laboriously  typed  manuscript. 

The  most  trying  circumstance  I  can  remember 
about  any  ol  m\  books  had  to  do  with  the  con- 
(  ltision  of  Inside  Africa.  For  various  reasons 
I  decided  to  write  the  four  South  African  chap- 
ters last.  These,  it  happens,  lie  directly  in  the 
middle  of  the  book.  As  a  rule  we  go  to  press 
chapter  by  chapter.  The  problem  with  Africa 
was  that  the  tightness  of  the  manufacturing 
schedule  became  such  that  there  was  no  leeway 
it  all.  The  book  had  to  be  paginated  at  once, 
but  this  could  not  be  done  beyond  the  middle 
until  the  four  South  African  chapters  were  in 
type.  On  June  17.  1955.  I  got  a  memo  from 
Canfield  saying  that  the  first  of  these  would  have 
to  be  delivered  on  June  20,  the  second  on  June 
27,  the  third  on  July  5.  and  the  fourth  on  Tub 
S  by  noon.  We  were  working  in  terms  of  hours. 
I'lien  I  was  .isked  to  go  to  the  actual  plant  where 
the  book  was  being  printed,  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  read  proof  as  the  manuscript  was  being 
>et. 

Moreover,  Harper's  had  to  know  in  advance 
the  length  of  the  last  of  the  four  chapters  within 
>ne  hundred  words.  I  will  never  forget  the  happj 
frenzy  of  those  weeks.    Mv  wife,  my  secretary,  and 


I  sweated  it  out  all  day  and  then  into  the  night 
meeting  each  successive  weekly  deadline.  Then 
at  the  end  we  had  to  count  the  words  of  the 
last  chapter  to  see  if  it  met  the  estimate  I  had 
turned  in,  3,700  words.  It  was  a  shade  too  long. 
I  pared  it  to  size.  but.  because  of  last-minute 
revision,  pared  too  much!  This  is  the  re 
why  there  is  a  blank  page.  I  hope  not  too  con- 
spicuous, on  the  other  side  of  a  chart  on  page 
555   of  I  nude  Africa. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  ask  what,  in  the  last 
analysis,  determines  what  I  write.  The  only 
answer  that  I  can  think  of  is  that  I  write  for 
mvself,  to  satisfy  my  own  multiple  and  voracious 
curiosities.  In  other  words  my  work  is  a  kind  of 
exercise  in  self-education  at  the  public's  expense. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  public  has  received  a 
fair  bargain.  When  I  say  that  I  write  for  mvself 
I  don't  mean  to  be  egregious;  all  I  am  trying  to 
conve\  is  that  I  m\self  am  a  good  average  guinea 
pig,  and  if  something  interests  me  I  am  fairly 
sure  it  will  also  interest  the  general  reader.  I 
am  not  an  egghead:  nor  am  I  a  peasant.  I  belong 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  though  I  am 
more  left  than  right.  I  belong  to  no  party  or 
pressure  group.  What  I  hate  most  is  oppression 
or  injustice,  and  what  I  like  best  is  reason.  What 
I  believe  in  most  is  the  record. 

My  colleague  the  late  Raymond  Clapper  once 
said.  "Never  underestimate  a  reader's  intel- 
ligence; never  overestimate  what  he  knows.  I 
always  try  to  be  readable  (and  this  depends  on 
pace,  clarity,  and  euphony),  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  being  too  simple.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  try 
to  make  the  reader  reach  up.  On  the  other  hand 
he  has  an  absolute  right  to  have  terms  defined; 
I  try  hard  never  to  use  a  word  or  a  phrase,  from 
aparllieid  to  Common  Market,  without  doing  my 
best  to  explain  exactly  what  it  means. 


A  N  D  so,  getting  on  toward  >ixt\.  I  have  twenty- 
five  \ears,  a  quarter-century,  of  Insides  behind 
me.  I  have  never  ceased  being  astonished  that 
the  six  have  done  so  well.  I  have  received  far 
more  praise  from  critics  than  f  deserve.  All  I 
can  sa\  further  is  that  1  still  hope  extremely  to 
do  some  more.  I  have  just  finished  a  small 
Inside  Europe  Todn\  and  I  am  torn  at  the  mo- 
ment between  doing  the  Middle  East  or  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  next,  if  China  is  not  possible. 
Already  I  am  fussing  with  maps  and  assembling 
notes.  Meantime,  the  old  joke  turns  out  to  be 
true.  In  this  reminiscence,  which  I  didn't  think 
would  occupy  more  than  a  dozen  pages,  my 
Insides  certainly  have  been  coming  out. 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  1961 
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THE  CHICKEN  EXPLOSION 


The  peaceable  hen  and  the  peppery  cockerel 

area  f  yet  totally  automated,  hut  it's  a  near 

thing.    Efficiency  in  the  poultry  business 

threatens  to  glut  us  with  fowl. 

IN  THE  barnyard  of  the  family  farm,  chick- 
ens used  to  scratch  for  worms  and  catch  grass- 
hoppers, mother  hens  hatched  out  fluffy  yellow 
chicks,  and  the  rooster  crowed  triumphantly  ai 
dawn.  Nowadays  the  dressed  chicken  in  the 
supermarket,  neatly  packed  in  its  fiberboard  tray, 
never  saw  a  barnyard,  or  even  iis  own  mother. 
The  denizens  of  such  chicken  yards  as  still  exist 
nevei  reach  the  market.  The  broilers  and  fryers 
sold  to  consumers  come  from  a  multi-million- 
dollar  manufacturing  industry  utilizing  the  lat- 
est developments  of  genetics,  scientific  nutrition, 
and  mechanized  mass  production.  The  industry 
has  increased  the  output  more  than  fifty-fold 
since  1929.  This  inordinate  increase  of  produc- 
tion, as  Veblen  might  have  called  it,  has  brought 
the  price  per  pound  down  to  less  than  one-third 
of  the  1929  level,  and  the  industry  has  fallen 
into  the  quagmire  of  "overproduction"  and 
'"excess  capacity." 
Six  specialized  stages  in  the  productive  process, 


each  carried  on  in  a  separate  establishment,  now 
replace  the  work  done  on  the  old  family  farm. 
The  first  stage  is  occupied  by  the  breedei  of 
mother  hens.  He  employs  highly  trained  geneti- 
cists in  producing  chicks  which  will  grow  into 
mother  hens  as  perfectly  designed  as  possible  to 
lay  eggs  which  will  become  chickens  approved  as 
table  delicacies.  A  totally  different  bleed  is  de- 
signed to  lay  table  eggs.  One  such  firm,  Arbor 
Acres  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  advertises 
itself  as  "the  world's  largest  breeder  of  meat-type 
females."  Its  output  supplies  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  broiler  mothers  in  the  United  States.  It  main- 
tains branches  in  numerous  states  and  several 
foreign  countries,  to  which  ii  ships  day-old  chicks 
by  jet  plane.  The  progeny  of  these  future  ideal 
mothers  are  predestined  by  genes  to  have  a  nice 
balance  of  such  characteristics  as  attractive  white 
skin,  an  abundance  of  lender  white  meat,  rapid- 
ity of  growth,  and  resistance  to  the  main  diseases 
which  attack  poultry.  Young  cocks  designed  to 
become  potent  fathers  of  the  table  chickens  are 
bred  by  other  firms. 

The  second  stage  is  the  management  of  Hocks 
to  produce  fertilized  eggs,  which  will  hatch  out 
broiler  chicks.  That  such  management  may  re- 
quire skill  and  insight  was  suggested  in  a  recent 
article  by  a  poultry  psychologist,  in  a  trade  maga- 
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/inc.  Young  cockerels,  it  advised,  should  be  kept 
on  an  open  range  rather  than  in  chicken  houses, 
in  the  interest  of  virility;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  killing  each  other.  As  they 
approach  maturity,  cockerels  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  mating  shed  before  the  hens  are 
admitted;  this  will  make  them  feel  more  at  home. 
The  hens  should  be  brought  in  just  before  either 
sex  attains  maturity,  so  that  each  cockerel  may 
have  a  chance  to  pick  out  his  favorites  in  the 
late  adolescent  stage.  Apparently  the  anthro- 
pomorphism with  which  this  article  was  tinged 
was  not  deliberate. 

In  the  third  stage  the  fertilized  eggs  are 
incubated  in  hatcheries  turning  out  broiler 
<  hicks  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  at  a  time. 
\  bank  of  great  steel  incubators  in  the  hatchery 
is  reminiscent  of  the  boiler  room  of  an  ocean 
liner.  The  face  of  an  incubator  bristles  with 
dials  and  instruments  having  to  do  with  heat, 
humidity,  and  the  like.  It  contains  a  door 
through  which  a  man  can  enter  to  a  center  aisle, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  long  series  of  egg  trays 
extends  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  eggs  in  the 
trays  are  automatically  turned  from  side  to  side 
at  regular  intervals,  just  as  a  mother  hen  turns 
eggs  on  which  she  is  sitting.  Newly  hatched 
chicks  are  sprayed  with  antibiotic  and  debeaked 
by  machinery— they  don't  have  to  scratch  for 
food  any  more— then  packed  in  cartons  each 
containing  102  chicks  and  delivered  to  a  nearb) 
growing  establishment. 

A  fourth  stage  is  the  chicken  feed  mill,  which 
grinds  corn  and  mixes  it  to  order  with  some 
twelve  scientifically  determined  ingredients,  in- 
cluding soybean  meal,  fish  meal,  vitamins,  anti- 
biotics, and  other  medications.  Mixing  is 
controlled  b\  one  man  at  an  instrument  panel: 
the  mixed  feed  falls  into  a  bulk  deliver)  truck, 
which  deposits  it  in  a  bulk  feed  bin  at  the 
growing  shed.  Feed  mills  furnish  not  only  feed 
but  also  chicks  and  other  supplies  to  growers; 
they  occupy  the  strongest  and  best  financed 
stage  of  the  industry.   Thev  are.  in  any  growing 


George  Soule.  author  of  many  books  about  the 
world's  economy  including  "The  Shape  of  the  Fu- 
ture.''1 is  a  former  editor  of  "The  V';<  Republic." 
For  material  on  u  hi,  h  this  article  is  based,  he 
drew  on  a  report  made  under  the  Management  Re- 
search Program  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: "Vertical  Integration  in  th  •  'ill oiler  Industry 
on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  and  Its  Effect  on  Small 
Business,"  by  George  Soule.  Martha  V.  Taber,  and 
Others."  Chestertown,  Md..  If  ashington  College. 
1961. 


region,  relativeh  few  in  number.  Sonic  are 
branches  of  national  grain  milling  companies. 
They  either  own  or  are  closer)  affiliated  with 
hatcheries:  some  own  laying  flocks  and  growing 
Hocks.  In  recent  years  virtuall)  all  broiler  growers 
not  owned  by  a  mill  operate  under  a  contract 
according  to  which  the  mill  retains  ownership  of 
the  growing  birds,  supervises  the  operations  of 
the  grower,  sells  the  "finished  live  birds.''  and 
divides— according  to  contract  terms  with  the 
grower— an)  proceeds  of  sales,  alter  the  supplies 
furnished  have  been  accounted  for. 


ONE     HUMAN      COUPLE 

TH  E  glowing  shed  (fifth  stage)  holds  about 
10.000  birds  at  a  time:  one  square  foot  or 
less  of  floor  space  is  allowed  for  each  bird.  The 
average  life  of  the  broiler  from  egg  to  execution 
is  about  nine  weeks— the  faster  he  (or  she)  grows, 
the  more  tender  it  is.  and  the  less  it  costs  to 
feed.  With  all  its  modern  equipment  a  growing 
shed  can  easily  be  tended  by  a  man  and  his 
wile,  including  disposal  of  the  litter— a  valuable 
by-product. 

When  the  birds  are  "reach"  thev  are  assembled 
by  expert  "catchers."  who  must  take  care  not  to 
bruise  them,  and  packed  in  crates  for  delivery  to 
the  processing  plant,  or  sixth  stage.  Here  the 
birds  are  killed,  mechanically  defeathered,  and 
hung  feet  up  on  an  overhead  convener  which 
might  be  called  a  "disassembly  line."  As  the 
birds  pass  by  the  workers,  each  performs  a  special 
job  until  at  the  end  the  product  is  automatically 
chilled,  weighed,  graded,  and  made  ready  for 
packing.  Federal  inspectors,  watching  the  line, 
cull  out  birds  unfit  for  consumption;  this  protec- 
tion, now  required  by  law.  incidentally  makes  it 
impossible  for  am  chicken  to  be  delivered  direct 
from  a  farmer  to  a  meat  market.  The  law  ap- 
plies literally  only  to  interstate  commerce,  but 
processing  plants— where  the  inspection  must  be 
made— do  not  wish  themselves  to  be  confined 
to  any  one  state. 

Mass  production  here  as  elsewhere  has  made 
possible  greatly  increased  production  and  low- 
ered prices.  Sales  of  broilers  in  the  United  States 
grew  from  90  million  pounds  in  1934  to  4,700 
million  pounds  in  1957.  In  1921  the  live-weight 
[nice  of  chicken  in  faun  markets  was  §1.15  a 
pound:  of  course  the  retail  price  was  consider- 
ablv  higher.  In  1929,  when  Herbert  Hoover  had 
recently  promised  "a  chicken  in  every  pot  and 
two  cars  in  every  garage."  chicken  was  still  a 
luxury  at  5.5  cents  a  pound  live-weight  and  un- 
prepared for  sale.    Toward  the  end  of  1960,  the 
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pi  ii  e  ol  broilers  live  weight  was 
vibrating  between  16  and  17 
cents  .i  pound— about  the  same 
as  the  lowest  level  touched  in 
ilk-  depressed  1930s,  although 
wholesale  pi  ins  ol  processed 
foods  in  genet .il  were  more  than 
twice  .is  high  .is  during  the 
depression. 

h  might  seem  that  litis  is  a 
I  [oratio  Vlgei  ish  story  of  tri- 
umph loi  in  hnolog)  employed 
1>\  capitalism  in  a  competitive 
market.  Yet  an  nuclei  tone  of  re- 
gret ma)  ahead)  have  been  felt 
In  readers  brought  up  on  "The 
Little  Red  Hen,"  readers  who 
ni.i\  be  appalled  by  the  fate  ol 
fluff)  yellow  chicks  in  a  man- 
made  brave  new  world.  Human 
beings  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
have  been  caught  up  in  the  ma- 
chine, too.  Just  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
industrial  revolution  in  manufacture,  power- 
driven  machiner)  extinguished  independent 
.ii  lis. uis  engaged  in  handicrafts,  so  now  the  pres- 
sure for  speed,  quantity,  and  low  cost  has 
squeezed  out  the  independent  family  farm,  the 
local  butcher,  the  crossroads  feed  dealer,  and 
even  independent  businessmen  who  recently 
owned  and  managed  small  establishments  in 
broiler  production. 

On  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  (east  ol  Chesa- 
peake Bay),  which  supplies  many  of  the  broilers 
sold  in  the  heavily  populated  Northeastern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  states,  a  large  part  of  the 
finished  live  birds  marketed  arc  sold  by  thirteen 
firms  (principally  feed  mills)  to  twelve  proces- 
sor. Barely  ten  years  ago  this  market  was  served 
In   several  hundred  producers. 

THE      MIDDLE-AGE     SQUEEZE 

OV  1.  R  the  whole  industry  has  spread  a 
shadow  of  middle  age  such  as  often  clouds 
bright  prospects  of  "growth"  industries  alter  an 
initial  boom.  Apparently  a  point  has  been 
reached  beyond  which  a  further  increase  of  out- 
put does  not  yield  larger  sales  revenue.  Pro- 
due  eis  arc  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  falling 
sale  prices  and  costs  which  are  difficult  to  reduce 
further.  Government  price  supports  sustain  corn 
and  soybeans,  the  chief  ingredients  of  feed;  taxes, 
wages,  transportation  costs  rise.  Unless  output 
of  broilers  is  limited  in  some  way  which  might 
skirt  perilously  near  the  edge  of  anti-trust  laws, 


it  can  be  limited  only  by  the  disappearance  of 
those  competitors  with  the  higher  costs,  inade- 
quate financing,  or  weaker  market  positions. 

Unfortunately  for  the  industry,  there  is  some 
limit  to  the  amount  of  chicken  any  one  person 
will  eat  in  a  year.  As  that  limit  is  approached, 
the  main  hope  lor  expansion  of  sales  at  any  price, 
however  low.  is  increase  in  the  number  of  eaters. 
This  industry,  having  set  off  an  explosion  in 
chicken  population,  looks  forward  wistfully  to 
the  explosion  of  the  human  population  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Henry  George,  who  disagreed  with  Malt  bus 
about  the  limits  of  the  loot!  supply,  wrote  in 
Progress  and  Poverty,  "Both  the  jayhawk  and 
the  man  eat  chickens,  but  the  more  jayhawks, 
the  fewer  chickens,  while  the  more  men,  the 
more  chickens."  But  neither  Malthus  nor  George 
considered  the  relation  of  population  to  stand- 
ing room.  The  fact  that  each  healthy,  well  led 
broiler  needs  but  one  square  foot  of  space  docs 
not  imply  that  a  man  so  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined,  no  matter  how  soft  and  lender,  will 
eat  enough  chicken  to  support  the  breeders.  It 
does  not  even  imply  that  men  will  endure  such 
a  fate.    Or  does  it?* 

*  See  "Doomsday:  Friday,  13  November,  a.d.  2026" 
by  Heinz  von  Foerster,  Patricia  M.  Mora,  and  Law- 
rence W.  \miot.  in  Science,  Nov.  I.  I960.  Muse 
authors  estimate,  on  the  basis  ol  population  figures 
over  the  p.isi  two  thousand  years,  that  in  yeai  2026  (or 
within  five  years  more  or  less)  the  number  ol  human 
beings  will  become  infinite.  "Our  great-great-grand- 
children," they  conclude,  "will  not  starve  to  death. 
They  will  be  squeezed  to  death." 

Harper's  Magazine,  .lj>)il  1'>i>1 
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HOW  TO  RUN 

A  SMALL  FOUNDATION 


It  may  be  more  blessed  to  give  than 

to  receive,  but  finding  the  right  ways 

and  means  to  spend  money  wisely  requires 

a  skill  quite  different  from  your 

old  reliable  Judgment  About  People. 

FO  R  the  man  who  has  everything,  a  foun- 
dation, even  a  very  small  one,  may  be  the 
answer.  Untrammeled  by  the  mathematics  of 
profit  and  loss,  he  is  lice  to  dispense  the  founda- 
tion's bounty,  within  the  usually  broad  limits  of 
its  charter  and  of  the  statutes  exempting  "char- 
itable, educational,  and  scientific''  organizations 
from  income  tax.  What  money  can  accomplish, 
he  can  accomplish. 

Yet  the  man  who  undertakes  to  distribute 
other  people's  money  (or  even  his  own)  without 
the  necessity  ol  a  cash  return  soon  rediscovers 
why  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Certain  difficulties  are  inherent  in  his  new  oc- 
cupation—or  avocation,  as  the  case  may  be.  For 
one  thing,  it  has  no  quantitative  objective  such 
as  money,  votes,  or  published  pages  of  scholarly, 
footnoted  articles.  Unrestricted  freedom  of 
choice  can  be  quite  disturbing.  Happily,  he  can 
turn  for  illumination  to  the  rapid!)  mounting 
experience  of  others  in  the  administration  of 
small    and    middle-sized    private    foundations. 

There  are  now  some  1 1,000  private  foundations 
scattered  over  the  landscape  according  to  the 
Foundation  Library  Center  (whose  count  ex- 
cludes some  of  the  50,000  other  tax-exempt 
organizations  which  call  themselves  foundations). 
The  six  giants,  Ford,  Rockefeller,  Duke,  Hart- 
ford, Carnegie,  and  Kellogg,  with  assets  over  $200 
million  each,  block  the  rest  of  the  field  almost 
completely  from  public  view. 


Suppose  an  eccentric,  childless  relative  leaves 
you  in  charge  of,  say,  512  million,  the  income  to 
be  spent— in  the  words  ol  the  federal  tax  law 
for  "charitable,  scientific,  and  educational  pur- 
poses, ...  no  substantial  pari  lor  propaganda  in- 
tended to  influence  legislation."  The  will  names 
three  trustees,  of  whom  you  happen  to  be  the 
one  who  will  expend  the  most  time  and  temper. 

After  the  initial  shock  has  passed,  your  first 
impulse  may  be  to  regard  the  new  loundation 
(which  has  by  now  been  incorporated,  with  a 
suitable  name  and  an  unwieldy  seal  that  doesn't 
quite  fit  into  any  desk  drawer)  as  a  way  to  per- 
petuate the  donor's  own  pet  charities.  This  incli- 
nation is  encouraged  by  the  former  objects  of 
his  bounty,  even  the  most  casual,  who  are  not 
reticent  to  press  their  claims  in  perpetuity. 

But  even  if  you  satisfy  the  halfway  reasonable 
requests  of  i lie  local  community  chest,  the  two 
churches  where  the  generous  benefactor  occasion- 
ally used  to  set  foot,  the  college  whose  reunions 
he  sedulously  avoided,  and  the  old  men's  home 
that  got  his  cast-oil  suits,  you  will  still  not  exhaust 
the  foundation's  current  income,  which  pours  in 
with  inexorable  plenitude.  Several  of  these  in- 
stitutions oiler  a  way  out.  Their  capital  expan- 
sion programs  could  comfortably  consume  your 
foundation's  whole  income  and  capital.  But  you 
instinctively  reject  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
major  prop  lor  a  temple  ol  religion  or  learning 
in  which  your  late  friend  had  only  the  most 
fleeting  interest,  and  you  very  likely  have  none. 

\t  this  point,  whether  you  reali/e  it  or  not, 
you  have  learned  the  First  Lesson:  Your  resources 
coidd  easily  be  used  up  by  turning  them  over  to 
a  far-sighted  prospective  donee.  But  this  is  not 
what  your  late  friend  wanted  you  and  your  fellow 
trustees  to  do  with  his  fortune.  He  may  have 
wisely  provided   that  the  entire  sum  should  be 
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disbursed  within  .1  certain  numbei  "I  years  aftei 
his  death,  Bui  foi  al  leasi  thai  period  he  did  n«>i 
intend  you  to  turn  ovei  youi  responsibilities  to 
the  trustees  oi  another  institution,  howevei 
reputable  oi  wise.  He  could  have  willed  his 
nioiu\  to  the  general  endowmeni  Fund  of  his 
university  oi  to  build  .1  new  field  house  to  satisfy 
the  athleth  association's  edifice  complex  withoul 
bothering  to  sei  up  .1  Foundation.  Since  he  did 
take  the  trouble,  you  arc  obliged  to  look  aboul 
for  othei  ways  to  spend  the  money. 

There  set  ins.  as  yet,  no  cause  For  despair.  You 
need  noi  look  Far.  Piled  up  <m  your  desk  are 
letters,  prospectuses,  and  brochures  (others  you 
have  craftil)  passed  on  to  your  fellow  trustees  for 
"evaluation"  oi  "study").  They  range  from 
promising  to  absurd,  from  slick  through  pathetic 
to  tragic.  The)  began  coining  when  the  birth  of 
your  foundation  was  noted  in  the  latest  supple- 
ment of  Rich's  American  Foundations  and  Their 
Fields.  And  you  will  soon  be  so  surfeited  with 
applications  that  you  will  reach  eagerly  for  the 
gas  bill  or  the  trial  subscription  offer  to  the 
(plastic)   Dish-of-the-Month-Club. 

NARROWING     THE     FIELD 

WH  Y  not  simply  select  the  most  likely 
of  these  assorted  applications  and  pay 
out  the  foundation's  money  as  fast  as  it  comes 
in?  You  may  decide  to  try  this  system  for  a 
while;  some  foundations  have  never  got  beyond 
it.  But  its  limitations  soon  become  apparent.  To 
begin  with,  the  job  of  "evaluating"  or  "studying" 
an  application  is  a  formidable  one.  Does  the 
West  Egg  Boys'  Club  really  need  new  baseball 
uniforms,  and  is  it  false  economy  not  to  get 
nylon-reinforced  pants-seats?  How  much  should 
it  cost  to  prepare  an  analytical  concordance  to 
the  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet  and  how  badly  is 
it  needed?  How  many  depth  interviews  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  sample  of  the  self-image  of  the 
New  York  City  cab-driver,  as  compared  with  his 
image  of  his  passenger's   image  of  himself? 

The  bona  fides  of  an  applicant  can  be  checked, 
in  part,  by  his  "exemption  letter"  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  or  his  listing  in  its  directory  of  exempt 
organizations.  But  some  long-established  chari- 
ties have  never  bothered  to  qualify  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  authorities.  Nor  does  the 
Treasury's  blessing— in  the  form  of  tax  exemption 
—guarantee  that  an  organization's  funds  are  in 
fact  being  put  to  proper  use.  The  Treasury  has 
not  suggested  what  the  unhappy  donor  can  do 
if  he  finds  that  money  given  away,  for  an  osten- 
sibly   charitable    purpose,    is    now    being    used 


to  bu\    bad   whiske)    01    to  preach   rebellion,     lint 

the  rreasury's  position  is  clear:  Be  Careful.  \nd 
even  without  this  admonition,  you  will  want  to 
know  that  the  prospec  ii\e  1  ec  ipients  are  not  only 
honest  but  reasonably  intelligent  spenders. 

Suppose  then,  that  you  decide  to  devote  all 
you]  da\  light  hours,  plus  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings, 10  studying  and  evaluating  miscellaneous 
applications.  And  suppose  you  hire  an  airplane 
10  \isit  all  the  out-of-the-way  prospective  donees. 

Still  the  s\stem  proves  to  be  uneconomical  and 
even  dangerous.  An  institution  as  well  as  a  man 
can  be  destroyed  b\  money  unwisely  given.  And 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  only  minuscule  im- 
provements in  human  welfare  will  result  from 
your  foundation's  expenditures.  You  find  that  the 
general  level  of  applications  is  abysmally  low. 
And  even  if  you  eliminate  the  bottom  25  per 
cent  of  cranks  and  fools,  the  remaining  profile  is 
a  kind  of  Dead  Sea,  without  a  mountain  in  sight, 
and  few  decent  hills.  Busy  men,  it  seems,  have 
no  time  to  engage  in  random  fund-raising,  and 
wise  men  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 

After  this  exposure  to  the  law  materials  of 
philanthropy,  you  may  well  throw  up  your  hands, 
and  propose  to  your  fellow  trustees  that  the 
entire  foundation  income  be  used  to  buy  CARE 
packages.  At  least  hungry  people  would  be  fed. 
But  why  have  a  foundation  to  buy  CARE  pack- 
ages?   In  fact,  win   have  foundations  at  all? 

At  this  point  you  may  be  led  to  consider  the 
situation  of  foundations  in  the  United  States 
today.  It  became  apparent  early  that  the  pat- 
tern of  your  late  lamented  friend's  personal  giv- 
ing was  inadequate  for  the  foundation  he  created, 
because  the  foundation's  annual  income  so  far 
exceeded  his  annual  charitable  donations.  Foun- 
dations, you  discover,  cannot  be  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  individual  philanthropists.  Length- 
ened, indeed!  Now  you  learn  that  all  the  chari- 
table foundations  in  the  United  States  account 
for  only  4.5  per  cent  of  charitable  gifts  every  year. 
Americans  spend  more  on  chewing  gum  every 
year  than  foundations  give  away  annually. 
Congress  could  shut  the  faucet  on  foundations, 
and  the  level  of  spending  for  charitable  purposes 
would  not  be  visibly  lowered.  Although  even  the 
small  foundation  has  more  money   to  spend  than 
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the  individual  giver,  there  are  many  individuals 
while  foundations  are  few  and  far  between. 

But  the  foundations,  and  particularly  the  big 
ones,  have  one  unbeatable  advantage  over  the 
individual  giver:  The)  can  deal  on  terms  of 
relative  equality  with  organizations  that  come 
asking  for  money.  An  individual  beset  by  na- 
tional and  local  campaigns  chooses  among  a 
bewildering  array  of  causes  of  which  few.  if  any, 
are  within  the  range  of  his  own  experience.  Even 
expertise  would  be  of  little  avail  to  him.  The 
campaigns  are  already  packaged  when  they  come 
to  his  attention,  and  he  can  do  nothing  to  alter 
their  contents.  Frequently  he  can't  even  see 
through  the  gift  wrapping. 

The  foundation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected 
to  unwrap  the  packages  offered  bv  eager  appli- 
cants, and  to  dicker  over  the  contents.  The 
Multiple  Malady  Institute,  for  instance,  is  not 
prepared  to  discuss  its  research  program  with  an 
individual  contributor.  But  it  expects  that  a 
foundation  grant  will  involve  a  fidl  discussion 
with  the  foundation  staff,  and  will  probably 
involve  some  modification  of  its  original  plan  in 
order  to  make  the  foundation's  investment  more 
productive.  An  experienced  fund-raiser  also 
knows  that  he  can  turn  to  the  foundations  for 
support  of  experimental  projects  not  sufficiently 
developed  for  public  appeals. 

Here  is  the  foundation's  opportunity.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  "seed  money,"  "leverage,"  and 
"pilot  projects."  But  in  order  to  exploit  this 
opportunity,  you  must  limit  yourself.  To  have 
more  than  a  random  chance  of  success  in  experi- 
ments, a  foundation  must  have  more  than  a 
random  acquaintance  with  the  field  involved. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  professional  philan- 
thropoid  bring  him  as  close  to  the  ideal  of  the 
Renaissance  man  as  the  distance  between  the 
Medici  and  the  Rockefellers  permits.  But  he 
cannot  operate  with  equal  competence  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  foundation  activity  today. 
The  foundation  officer  who  reviews  an  applica- 
tion for  funds  to  conduct  studies  in  comparative 
constitutional  law  need  not  be  a  constitutional 
'awyer  nor  a  comparative  law  expert.  But  he 
needs  time  to  find  out  what  other  research  has 
been  clone  or  is  projected  in  the  field,  the 
capacities  of  the  people  applying,  and  what  the 
project  can  contribute.  It  takes  a  fresh  mind  to 
risk  an  experiment:  and  it  takes  some  back- 
ground, laboriously  acquired,  to  distinguish  ex- 
perimentation from  mere  doodling. 

A  large  foundation  can  and  must  diversify  its 
interests:  The  Ford  Foundation  has  eight  major 
divisions,   the   Rockefeller  Foundation   five,  and 


each  division  operates  a  number  of  changing 
programs.  But  the  small  or  middle-sized  founda- 
tion cannot  afford  the  professional  staff  needed 
for  these  operations. 

Reflections  such  as  these  may  stimulate  you 
to  give  organized  philanthropy  a  second  chance. 
You  choose  one  or  perhaps  two  or  three  major 
fields  of  interest  for  vour  foundation,  and  an- 
nounce that  future  grants  will  be  limited  to 
those  fields  (except  for  seven  terminal  grants  to 
organizations  that  the  foundation  has  been  sup- 
porting, three  continuing  obligations  inherited 
from  your  late  friend,  and  two  favorite  charities 
of  your  fellow  trustees). 

Once  these  ground  rules  are  established,  vou 
are  relieved  of  writing  lengthy  answers  to  a 
mass  of  applications.  ("We  have  admired  the 
handsome  artist's  conception  of  the  proposed 
School  of  Thaumaturgv.  but  we  are  still  awaiting 
more  detailed  information  on  the  proposed 
course  of  study,  with  special  reference  to  the 
laboratory  requirements. ')  And  as  your  fields  of 
interest  become  known,  there  are  more  respon- 
sible, if  not  exciting  applications  in  your  in- 
coming mail. 

THE     OZYMANDIAS     COMPLEX 

WHAT  remains  is  a  mass  of  other  people's 
ideas,  most  of  them  disappointing.  And 
then  at  a  board  meeting  a  usually  silent  trustee 
asks  the  fateful  question:  "What  are  we  in  the 
Grump  Foundation  doing  to  Leave  a  Mark?" 

With  this  first  manifestation  of  the  Oz\mandias 
complex  a  dangerous  period  sets  in  for  you.  The 
next  question  from  someone  (perhaps  you)  is 
bound  to  be:  "Why  don't  Ave  Do  Something 
about  War?"  Or  Depressions?  Or  Overpopula- 
tion? Or  Measles?  "Ami."  emboldened  by  his 
own  dating,  the  speaker  adds:  "Let's  do  the  job 
ourselves.    After  all,  we've  got  the  money." 

A  period  of  unprecedented  activity  follows. 
The  man  with  a  favorite  problem  usually  has  a 
favorite  approach  to  it  (and  perhaps  even,  in  the 
back  of  his  mind,  a  favorite  solution).  He  is 
galvanized  by  the  prospect  of  unlimited  millions 
(or  even  hundreds  of  thousands)  at  his  disposal. 
People  arc  hired  to  Think  about  the  Problem. 
Perhaps  not  the  best  people,  since  the)  are  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  thoughts,  but  Good 
People,  or  Name  People  at  any  rate.  Their 
excellence  is  enhanced  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  research  assistants,  grubbers,  and  sub-grubbers. 
Conferences  are  scheduled.  Brochures  are  pre- 
pared.     Vnd  everyone  joins  in  the  fun. 

About    this    time,    your   foundation   stands   a 
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better-than-even  chance  ol  becoming  Embroiled 
in  Controversy.  Even  the  most  innoceni  projects 
are  noi  immune  From  attack,  li  ma)  be  charged 
that  the  Grump  Memorial  Laboratory  is  to  be 
used  lot  experiments  in  vivisection,  that  the 
Grump  Maternity  Home  harbors  unwed  mothers, 
01  thai  the  firs)  occupant  ol  the  Grump  chair  in 
comparative  philology  (who  was  not  selected  by 
the  Foundation  trustees  but  1>\  the  university 
concerned)  was  once  .1  member  of  .111  organiza- 
tion on  the  Attorney  General's  list.  These 
revelations  may  offend  the  sensibilities  of  a 
powerful  member  of  Congress  (or  a  powerful 
bloc  dI  constituents).  The  foundation  can  now 
expect  that  its  tax-exempt  status  will  be  called 
into  question,  publicly  in  Congress,  or  privately 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  in  both  ways. 

The  trustees  of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Fund  once  set  down  this  honorable  credo: 

"Subjects  of  a  controversial  nature  cannot  be 
avoided  if  the  program  is  to  concern  itself  with 
the  more  important  aspects  of  modern  social 
life." 

These  are  brave  words.  But  the  record  of 
foundation  grants  has  been  more  cautious,  even 
at  some  sacrifice  of  principle.  Particularly  in 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  middle  'fifties, 
medical  research,  for  instance,  has  been  a  more 
comfortable  object  of  benevolence  than  the  psy- 
chological motivations  of  race  prejudice.  Assum- 
ing however  that  you  and  your  associates  have 
a  stubborn  interest  in  one  or  another  contro- 
versial field,  the  possibilities  of  trouble  can  be 
minimized— or  maximized— by  the  way  you  work 
in   that  field. 

Here  foundations  can  learn  something  from 
the  universities,  which  have  had  long  experience 
as  centers  of  controversy.  They  have  developed 
an  effective  first  line  of  defense.  When  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Texas  announces 
that  there  are  more  millionaires  in  Oklahoma,  or 
a  scholar  at  the  University  of  Florida  proclaims 
the  superiority  of  California  oranges,  the  univer- 
sity can  point  out  that  it  is  not  in  the  business 
of  drawing  conclusions  about  incomes  or  orange 
culture.  Its  job  is  merely  to  judge  the  ability  of 
experts  in  these  specialties.  This  defense  is  not 
bullet-proof,  particularly  under  fire  by  a  state 
legislative  appropriations  committee.  But  private 
colleges  and  universities  (which  are  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  public  purse  as  foundations) 
have  used  this  argument  to  divert  attacks  from 
the  subject  matter  of  academic  research  to  the 
people  involved. 

Even  the  most  violent  present-day  Know- 
nothings  have  not  suggested  denying  tax-exempt 


university  funds  to  scholars  engaged  in  social 
science  resean  h.  Yet  this  is  what  a  Congressional 
committee  lias  proposed  doing  to  foundation- 
sponsored  research.  (The  same  committee  said 
it  would  be  less  concerned  if  results  of  the  re- 
search could  be  determined   in  advance.) 

The  universities  have  learned,  through  long 
experience,  that  the  best  way  to  support  contro- 
versial work  is  to  dissociate  themselves  from  its 
results.  P>\  the  same  token,  a  foundation  is 
simply  asking  for  trouble  when  it  lays  claim  to 
the  results  of  the  work  it  supports. 

UNLEASHING     THE 
CREATIVE     IMPULSE 

AFTER  your  foundation  weathers  or 
.  escapes  the  storms  of  controversy,  you  can 
assess  the  results  of  the  heroic  phase  of  your 
enterprise.  Almost  inevitably  you  will  be  led  to 
three  observations: 

(1)  The  problem  has  not  been  solved,  and, 
indeed,  looks  more  complicated  now  than  it  did 
at  first. 

(2)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  problem  can  be 
solved  with  money  alone,  at  least  in  the  quanti- 
ties your  foundation  has  available;  but  money  is 
all  you  have  to  offer. 

(3)  A  number  of  very  talented  people  have 
got  started  on  the  problem.  Some  of  them  could 
continue  and  attract  others  of  the  same  caliber, 
if  they  had  some  free  funds  at  their  disposal. 

The  lesson  is  clear:  You  and  the  foundation 
must  concentrate  on  people  rather  than  on 
projects.  For  the  first  few  weeks  after  your 
decision  is  confirmed  by  an  admiring  board,  you 
are  wreathed  in  a  beatific  (but  humble)  smile. 
You're  done  with  changing  the  world.  You  don't 
need  to  decide  which  definitive  solution  for 
urban  sprawl  (or  adolescent  slouch)  is  the  defin- 
itive solution.  You  don't  even  need  to  decide 
which  of  the  definitive  inter-disciplinary  longi- 
tudinal study  proposals  is  the  definitive  inter- 
disciplinary longitudinal  study  proposal.  Leave 
that  to  Ford  and  Carnegie.  All  you  will  do  is  help 
individual  scholars  and  arttsts  to  realize  their 
individual  potential.  And  all  von  must  have  in 
order  to  do  it,  you  suppose,  is  Judgment  About 
People.  This  gift  of  course  cannot  be  acquired, 
but  you  have  always  suspected  you  had  it. 

The  mood  may  last  through  the  fust  round  of 
grant  applications  under  the  new  dispensation. 
It  may  even  persist  until  you  sit  down  to  prepare 
the  next  docket  of  recommendations  lor  the 
board.  But  sooner  or  later  awkward  facts  ob- 
struct your  vision   of  yourself  as   the  unworldly 
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scholar's  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  whose 
name   will   grace  a    thousand    dedicator)    pages. 

To  begin  with,  the  brilliant  young  physicist 
who  lias  just  completed  a  remarkable  thesis  in 
astrophysics  doesn't  come  to  you  for  help:  lie  is 
off  to  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Snub.  The 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  will  spend  a 
year  at  Harvard  on  a  Nieman  Fellowship.  \nd 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  law  review  is  trying  to 
decide  between  the  near-certainty  of  a  Supreme 
Court  (  lerkship,  if  he  nods  to  the  dean,  or  a  year's 
stud)  abroad.  All  the  obvious  best  bets  are  cov- 
ered: the  golden  boys  don't  need  your  money. 

Of  course  there  are  applicants,  once  you  an- 
nounce that  funds  are  available.  They  are  honest 
and  diligent,  but  their  mediocrity  forces  the 
question:  How  much  difference  can  it  make  if 
their  books  are  written? 

Then  there  is  the  quiet  boy  who  wants  to 
spend  three  years  re-thinking  the  New  Federal- 
ism. Is  he  a  young  Lincoln,  or  just  another 
silent  Cal?  Does  the  persuasive  cultural  anthro- 
pologist really  have  an  idea  worth  pursuing  in 
Pago  Pago?  Because  a  man  can  talk  histor)  so 
that  it  comes  alive,  can  he  write  it  accurately 
and  wisely? 

These  are  tough  questions  to  try  out  on  your 
denendable  old  Judgment  About  People.  You 
have  to  admit  that  a  Good  Man  may  not  be  a 
good  bio-statistician— or  a  good  novelist.  Again 
you  need  the  judgments  of  other  people,  and  this 
limits  you  to  the  fields  where  you  are  expert 
enough  to  pick  your  judges.  You  are  not  looking 
for  yes-or-no  judgments,  but  rather  an  "I  think 
he  might''  or  "I  doubt  he  could."  You  must  not 
only  build  up  a  roster  of  judges,  but  also  learn 
their  limitations,  and  appl)  the  right  corrective 
factor  to  their  judgments. 

This  process  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  than 
the  untrammeled  exercise  ol  Judgment  About 
People.  And  there  are  added  complications.  The 
scholar  to  whom  you  are  about  to  make  a  re- 
search grant  confides  that  his  greatest  lack  is  not 
funds  or  time;  there  is  no  common  medium  in 
which  people  in  his  field  can  publish  their  find- 
ings. This  lack  also  inhibits  growth  in  the  held, 
because  young  scholars  do  not  think  of  it  as  a 
possible  area  of  specialization.  You  conclude  that 
probably  the  best  fray  to  help  this  man  and  his 
colleagues  is  In  a  modest  grant  to  launch  a 
U  it  ned  journal. 

Scholars  characteristically  describe  each  other 
in  a  revealing  phrase:  "He  is  interested  in  .  .  . 
Indie  philology,  or  the  behavior  of  twins,  or  the 
Administration  of  Millard  Fillmore.''  This  kind 
of  description  is  unique  to  scholarship.   One  does 


not  sa\  of  a  corporation  lawyer  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  corporations,  not  ol  .m  ear,  nose,  and 
t  hi  oat  man  that  he  is  interested  in  tonsils.  In  the 
world  ol  affairs,  problems  are  brought  to  the  man 
who  has  prepared  himseH  to  deal  with  them; 
the  scholar  is  free  to  pursue  his  interests,  and 
what  help  von  can  give  him  is  onl)  incidental. 
This  paradigm  is  b\  no  means  perfect:  when  the 
scholar's  interests  have  immediate  practical  im- 
portance, he  too  is  pursued.  And  here  you  may 
find  opportunities  to  help,  by  offering  to  scholars 
who  are  particularly  surrounded  by  temptations 
to  work  on  other  people's  problems,  extra  in- 
centives to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  The 
offers  must  be  generous  ones,  with  no  strings 
attached.  But  the  results  can  be  proportionately 
rewarding. 

Another  scholar  may  want  to  expose  himself 
to  the  life  of  action:  a  political  scientist,  for 
instance,  may  need  to  observe  the  political 
process  at  first  hand.  Your  role  may  be  to  mike 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  him.  The  solu- 
tion may  not  be  a  direct  grant  to  the  scholar,  but 
a  planning  grant   to  the  right  organization. 

Or  you  max  find  that  specialists  working  in 
various  parts  of  the  countrv  urgently  need  a 
chance  to  meet,  with  leisure  to  explore  one 
another's  ideas,  uninterrupted  by  other  demands. 
You  can  arrange  this,  but  it  takes  some  juggling, 
and  your  job  will  be  not  onlv  to  supply  the 
funds  but  to  locate  the  juggler. 

WHERE     YOU     FIND     THEM 

UP  TO  now  we've  been  assuming  th  t  vour 
clients  are  all  scholars;  not  so  at  all.  The 
man  you  help  must  be  a  student,  in  the  sense  that 
his  concern  is  with  the  unknown.  But  he  may 
be  a  journalist  interested  in  pursuing  the  reasons 
behind  the  news  more  deeply  than  his  employer's 
pocketbook  will  permit;  a  schoolteachei  with  a 
new  way  of  reaching  children  who  don't  measure 
up  to  their  abilities:  a  cit\  planner  with  a  new 
idea  for  getting  at  the  conditions  that  breed 
delinquenc)  in  citv  slums:  or  a  young  artist  look- 
ing for  an  audience.  You  must  help  them  where 
you  can  find  them. 

All  these  activities  demand  a  good  deal  more 
than  Judgment  About  People— although  that 
kind  of  judgment  is  still  indispensable.  But  as 
you  add  to  youi  repertor)  of  supporting  roles, 
.is  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  cook,  chauf- 
feur, and  butler,  in  a  drama  in  which  someone 
else  must  always  pla\  the  lead,  you  can  bask  in 
the  satisfactor)  feeling  that  you  are  beginning  to 
learn  your  trade. 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  1961 
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By  working  directly  on  the  brain,  scientists 

are  developing  a  new  kind  of  "reward, 
more  seductive  than  food,  money,  or  sex  .  .  . 
which  mm   lead  to  undreamed-of 
power  to  control  human  behavior. 

IN  THE  psychological  laboratory  of  Dr. 
James  Olds  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  a 
r.ii  presses  a  lever.  This  turns  on  a  mild  electric 
current  which  courses  through  an  electrode  to 
stimulate  a  carefully  selected  region  in  the  rat's 
own  brain. 

Just  what  sensation  the  rat  gets  no  one  knows, 
of  course.  But  Dr.  Olds's  rats  certainly  behave 
as  if  they  loved  it.  No  other  reward  in  the  rat 
world  compares  with  it.  Though  food  and  water 
are  readily  available,  famished  or  parched  rats 
will  press  the  lever  rather  than  eat  or  drink. 
Even  a  female  rat  in  heat  cannot  distract  a  male 
from  the  happy  pursuit  of  this  electrical  delight. 

In  other  laboratories,  cats,  dogs,  dolphins,  and 
monkeys  stimulate  their  own  brains  in  the  same 
way.  And  at  several  medical  centers  human 
patients  report  pleasant  emotions  when  corre- 
sponding regions  of  their  brains  are  electrically 
stimulated.  (Applied  to  other  brain  regions,  the 
current  can  evoke  displeasure,  fear,  even  terror.) 

These  discoveries  have  implications  far  beyond 
their  impact  on  psychological  theory:  they  may 
point  the  way  to  new  methods  of  treating  human 
illnesses;  military  applications  have  been  ex- 
plored. The  possible  social  consequences  are 
incalculable.    These  vistas  have  opened  up  only 


within  tin'  |>.ini  decade  although  the  underlying 
in  hnique  is  not  new. 

During  the  1930s  and  1940s  .1  Swiss  investi- 
gator, Dr.  W.  R.  Hess,  developed  the  h.isir 
methods  of  electrical  brain  stimulation  (ESB) 
to  a  high  level  ol  precision;  othei  psychologists 
and  physiologists  throughoul  the  world  ihcre- 
aftei  found  it  a  remarkably  effective  way  to  ex- 
plore brain  structure  and  functions. 

\t  Yale  in  1953,  for  example,  Drs.  Jose'  M.  R. 
Delgado,  Warren  I'..  Roberts,  and  Neal  E.  Miller 
implanted  sixty-six  electrodes  in  the  brains  of 
six  laboratory  animals.  Reactions  differed  greatly 
according  to  which  electrode  transmitted  the 
current.  'When  it  was  routed  through  some,  the 
results  were  commonplace— the  animals  merely 
turned  their  heads,  circled,  pawed,  licked,  or  gave 
no  response  whatever.  But  stimulation  through 
other  electrodes  evoked  "a  fearlike  response, 
characterized  by  hissing,  opening  the  mouth, 
showing  the  teeth,  flattening  the  car.  accom- 
panied by  well-oriented,  co-ordinated  efforts  to 
escape.  .  .  .  Usually  docile  animals  became  ag- 
gressive, trying  to  bite  and  scratch.  .  .  .  Pupil- 
lary dilatation  and  other  autonomic  reactions, 
such  as  defecation  and  urination,  were  often  ob- 
served. .  .  ."  The  animals  learned  to  escape  this 
unpleasant  stimulation  either  by  manipulating  a 
wheel  or  by  jumping  through  an  escape  hatch. 
No  matter  how  hungry,  they  would  keep  away 
from  food  if  they  knew  the  current  would  be 
turned  on  when  they  approached  it. 

At  the  1953  meetings  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  motion  pictures  of  these 
experiments  were  shown.  Among  those  who  saw 
them  was  Dr.  Olds,  then  a  budding  psychologist, 
working  under  Dr.  Donald  O.  Hebb  at  McGill 
in  Montreal.  Another  fledgling  psychologist,  Dr. 
Peter  Milner,  had  just  taught  Dr.  Olds  how  to 
use  ESB— how,  for  example,  to  insert  an  electrode 
carefully  into  the  brain  of  an  anesthetized  rat. 
Each  electrode  consisted  of  two  very  fine  hair- 
like wires,  insulated  so  that  the  current  when 
applied  would  stimulate  only  the  brain  area  near 
the  tip.  The  effect  depended  primarily  upon 
where  the  tip  was  lodged.  A  fraction  of  a  mil- 
limeter shift  in  the  site  might  make  a  significant 
difference  in   the  animal's   response. 

Dr.  Olds  was  so  fascinated  by  this  ESB  work 
that  he  often  spent  Sundays  in  the  laboratory 
"playing  around"  with  the  rats.  On  one  such 
occasion,  he  noticed  an  animal  behaving  quite 
differently  from  those  in  the  Yale  film.  When 
its  brain  was  stimulated  it  neither  bared  its 
teeth,  defecated,  nor  urinated  in  terror.  Instead 
it    raised    its    head,    sniffed    daintily— and    kept 
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coming  back  to  the  same  corner  of  the  experi- 
mental table  for  additional  doses  of  ESB. 

Soon  Drs.  Olds  and  Milner  could  make  the 
rat  go  wherever  they  wanted  merely  by  turning 
on  the  current  when  it  headed  in  the  desired 
direction.  They  concluded  that  ESB  could  serve 
not  only  as  punishment  but  as  a  welcome  reward; 
both  effects  could  be  used  to  control  behavior. 
Very  likely  earlier  ESB  researchers  had  evoked— 
but  failed  to  observe— such  pleasurable  reactions. 
Dr.  Olds  himself  was  nonplused  that  first  Sunday 
morning.  "Scarcely  believing  what  I  saw,"  he 
says,  "I  tried  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  months 
to  get  other  rats  to  do  the  same." 

He  has  been  at  it  ever  since,  with  notable 
success,  at  McGill,  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  since  1957  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
His  work  suggests  that— for  rats  at  least— ESB  is 
the  reward  that  exceeds  all  others. 


PLEASURE     WITHOUT     SATIETY 

ON  E  standard  laboratory  device  for  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  motives  is  the 
"Skinner  box,"  which  has  a  pedal-like  lever  at 
one  end.  Each  time  an  animal  presses  the  lever, 
he  receives  a  reward— usually  a  pellet  of  food. 
An  automatic  mechanism  records  the  number  of 
times  per  hour  the  lever  is  pressed,  and  this  rate 
is  a  measure  of  the  animal's  hunger.  For  in- 
stance, a  famished  rat  may  press  the  lexer  for 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  rate  of  100  per  hour  before 
it  i\  sated  by  the  food  so  earned. 

To  measure  the  strength  of  the  ESB  reward, 
Dr.  Olds  substitutes  a  half-second  of  brain  stimu- 
lation for  the  food  pellet.  To  get  another  half- 
second  dose,  the  rat  must  release  the  lever  and 
press  again.  Thus  the  rat  rather  than  the  ex- 
perimenter controls  the  stimulus.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  rat  with  a  properly  placed  electrode 
will  stimulate  itself  continuously  hour  after  hour 
—many  hundreds  of  times  each  hour.  Some  elec- 
trode placements  cause  a  rat  to  press  the  lever 
every  half-second  or  oftener— 7.000  or  8,000  times 
an  hour,  until  it  falls  exhausted.  When  it 
awakens,  it  neither  eats  nor  drinks  but  starts 
pressing  the  lever  again,  at  the  same  rate. 

Another  measuring  device  is  a  long  obstacle 
box  bisected  by  an  electrified  grid  which  delivers 
a  painful  electric  stiock  to  the  animal's  paws.  The 
hungrier  the  rat,  the  more  severe  the  shock  it  will 
endure  in  order  to  reach  food.  A  sufficiently 
painful  shock  will  deter  even  the  hungriest  rat. 
But  it  takes  a  shock  twice  or  three  times  as  strong 
to  keep  him  away  from  an  ESB  reward. 

Experimenters   have   shown    that    this    reward 


effect  is  not  a  mere  laboratory  curiosit)  but  is 
directly  related  to  such  natural  drives  as  hunger, 
thirst,  and  sex.  For  example,  with  an  electrode 
in  a  brain  region  controlling  sexual  function,  a 
tit  may  stimulate  itself  2,000  times  an  hour.  If 
it  is  then  castrated,  the  rate  gradually  slows  down 
as  the  level  of  sex  hormones  in  its  blood  stream 
falls  off.  Within  two  weeks  the  rat  loses  all  in- 
terest in  the  lever.  But  if  sex  hormones  are  later 
injected  it  starts  pressing  the  lever  again. 

In  several  important  ways  reactions  to  ESB 
differ  from  most  ph\siological  responses.  For 
instance,  we  eat  until  we  are  satisfied  and  then 
"can't  eat  another  mouthful."  Satiation  similarly 
results  when  an  electrode  is  placed  in  certain 
regions.  But  rats  with  an  electrode  in  other  re- 
ward regions  seem  never  to  get  too  much. 

In  one  experiment  a  monkey  stimulated  itself 
200,000  times  in  a  single  day.  In  another,  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  'Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  researchers  organized  an  ESB  marathon. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  rats  pressed  the 
levers,  pausing  only  occasionally  for  fifteen-sec- 
ond snacks  and  sips,  or  brief  naps.  After  twenty- 
one  days,  says  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Brady,  the 
laboratory's  director,  "the  rats  were  still  going 
strong,  but  the  rest  of  us  were  exhausted." 

Were  these  rats  ESB  addicts— in  the  sense  that 
they  needed  an  additional  dose  to  counteract 
the  unpleasant  aftereffects  of  the  previous  one? 
Apparently  not.  After  six  or  eight  months  of 
continuous  self-stimulation,  Dr.  Olds's  rats  look 
younger,  healthier,  more  vigorous,  and  more 
alert  than  litter  mates  who  have  led  ordinary 
lives.  Between  sessions  the  ESB  rats  behave 
normally.  They  exhibit  no  "withdrawal  symp- 
toms'' when  deprived  of  their  accustomed  stimu- 
lation. Nor  do  they,  like  the  alcohol  or  narcotics 
habitue,  have  to  keep  increasing  their  dose  to 
maintain  the  effect.  The  same  mild  current— 
usually  measuring  only  a  few  volts  and  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  ampere— evokes  the  same  re- 
sponse after  many  months. 

Several  researchers  have  been  patiently  map- 
ping out.  cubic  millimeter  by  cubic  millimeter, 
the  precise  regions  where  the  reward  and  punish- 
ment phenomena  can  be  evoked.  The  brain 
consists  of  three  major  systems.  At  the  core  is 
the  brain-stem,  very  similar  in  man  and  in  ani- 
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mals  l.ii  down  the  evolutionary  scale;  it  is  the 
site  ol  quite  primitive  neurological  functions. 
The  outermost  layei  is  the  cerebral  cortex,  seat 
ol  the  "highei  thought  processes,"  \asil\  more 
developed  in  man  and  the  highei  apes  than  in 
lowei  animals.  In  between,  forming  a  bordei  or 
"limbus"  around  the  brain-stem  and  therefore 
called  the  "limbi<  system,"  is  .1  complex  collec- 
tion of  brain  structures  essent  iall)  similar  in  man 
and  other  mammals  but  not  in  sub-mammalian 
species,  rhis  system,  recent  research  indicates,  is 
the  siii'  ol  emotional  control  over  behavior  and 
ol  the  icw aid  and  punishment  effects. 

Within  the  limbic  system  is  a  small  organ 
called  the  hypothalamus.  Here  reward  and  pun- 
ishment regions  are  interlarded  with  or  overlap 
closely  packed  regions  that  control  eating,  drink- 
ing, sex,  lactation,  sweating,  shivering,  panting, 
heart  rate,  sleep,  hormone  secretions,  and  other 
physiological  functions  and  emotional  responses. 
When  one  hypothalamic  region  is  stimulated,  a 
rat  will  eat  almost  continuously  and  grow  enor- 
mous!) fat.  Stimulation  of  a  nearby  region  will 
suppress  appetite  altogether.  This  close-knit 
stru<  lure  ol  the  hypothalamus  leads  to  intriguing 
speculations.  For  example,  oral,  sex,  and  reward 
regions  are  close  together  or  overlap.  Does  this 
suggest  a  physiological  basis  for  the  "oral  eroti- 
cism" of  Freudian  fame?  Could  sadism  or  maso- 
chism  be  caused  by  some  minute  disorder  in 
the  contiguous  regions  concerned  with  reward, 
punishment,  and  sex?  Further  experiments  may 
or  may  not  confirm  such  speculations. 

One  effect  of  ESB  is  its  ability  to  suppress 
anxiety.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Brady  at  Walter  Reed.  An  animal  in  a  Skinner 
box  receives  food  pellets  as  a  reward  for  pressing 
the  lever.  Then  from  time  to  time  a  loud  buzzer 
is  sounded  for  three  minutes— after  which  a  pain- 
ful shock  is  delivered  to  the  animal's  paws.  Soon 
the  animal  comes  to  associate  the  sound  with 
the  shock  and  stops  pressing  the  lever  as  the 
buzzing  begins.  This  is  a  typical  anxiety  re- 
sponse. But  when  the  reward  is  ESB  instead  of 
food,  the  animal  goes  on  unconcernedly  pressing 
the  lever  despite  the  warning  buzzer  and  in- 
evitable painful  shock.  In  this  capacity  to  sup- 
press anxiety  ESB  resembles  the  mythical  drug 
soma,  used  in  Aldous  Huxley's  Brave  New 
World  to  enslave  mankind. 

Of  equal  interest  are  experiments  conducted 
by  Dr.  Delgado  and  his  associates  at  Yale  with  a 
cageful  of  monkeys.  As  is  their  custom,  the 
monkeys  establish  a  "society"  of  their  own,  with 
a  status  hierarchy.  The  most  aggressive  becomes 
the   "boss";    the  others  cower  at  his  approach. 


rhen  Dr.  Delgado  stimulates  the  boss  monke)  in 
a  brain  region  where  taming  effe<  is  are  produced. 
Promptly  the  boss  loses  his  aggressiveness  and 
behaves  with  unaccustomed  meekness.  The  other 
monkeys  as  well  as  human  observers— soon  note 
that,  in  Madison  \\riuic  parlance,  he  is  pro- 
jecting an  altered  image.  Vs  a  result,  the  whole 
so(  i.d  structure  of  the  monkey  colon)  shifts.  The 
stimulated  monkey  is  no  longer  boss;  another 
lakes  ovei  and  rules  the  colony.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  turned  off,  the  original  boss  resumes  his 
accustomed  role  and  the  group  readjusts.  This 
experiment  suggests  that  sociologists  ma\  find 
ESB  an  extremely  useful  tool.  Its  applicability 
to  the  human  brain  has,  in  fact,  already  been 
established. 


MAKING     PAIN    BEARABLE 

HUMAN  brains  are  stimulated  only  if 
benefit  to  the  particular  patient  can  be 
expected.  When  conservative  treatment  of  a 
brain  condition  fails,  for  example,  a  surgeon  may- 
decide  to  remove  abnormal  tissue.  ESB  in  such 
cases  can  be  a  valuable  prelude  to  surgery.  The 
surgeon  must  make  sure  that  he  will  not  cut  into 
any  regions  which  serve  essential  functions.  Elec- 
trodes implanted  temporarily  throughout  the 
area  of  interest  and  activated  one  at  a  time 
help  him  map  his  surgical  strategy. 

In  other  cases,  ESB  may  be  tried  as  a  less 
drastic  substitute  for  a  radical  brain  operation 
such  as  lobotomv  (an  incision  which  severs  cer- 
tain nerve  fibers  in  the  frontal  lobe).  This  is 
sometimes  performed  when  all  else  has  failed  to 
relieve  mental  disorders  and  also  to  control  in- 
tractable pain.  Lobotomv  is  an  irreversible 
procedure  which  may  permanently  destroy  im- 
portant functions.  ESB,  in  contrast,  causes  little 
or  no  brain  damage,  although  there  is  of  course 
an  inherent  risk  in  any  procedure  which  involves 
opening  up  the  cranial  cavity. 

ESB  has  been  used  medically  by  groups  headed 
by  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield  at  Montreal  Neurolog- 
ical Institute;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Heath  at  Tulane; 
Dr.  Delgado  at  Yale;  Drs.  Sidney  Mervin  and 
George  Hayes  at  Walter  Reed;  Dr.  Reginald  F. 
Bickford  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  Dr.  Carl  W. 
Sem-Jacobsen  both  there  and  at  the  Gaustad 
Mental  Hospital  in  Oslo,  Norway. 

Dr.  Penfield's  work  dates  back  to  the  1940s 
when  he  stimulated  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
brain— the  cerebral  cortex— of  many  hundreds  of 
fully  conscious  patients.  They  reported  experi- 
encing a  wide  range  of  sounds,  smells,  visions, 
hallucinations,  memories,  dreamlike  states,  and 
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deja-vu  feelings— even  the  detailed  recall  of 
whole  scenes  from  the  distant  past.  But  these 
effects  were  curiousl)  devoid  of  emotion.  Neither 

pleasure,  joy,  anger,  fear,  nor  rage  was  felt. 

\ 'cr\  different  results  were  reported,  however, 
1>\  subsequent  researchers  who  ventured  to  im- 
plant electrodes  more  deeph  in  the  limbic  sys- 
tern.  Dr.  Heath  at  Tulane,  for  example,  began 
stimulating  such  regions  in  1950.  The  effect 
on  pain-ridden  patients  he  says  "is  quite  startling. 
They  get  immediate  relief  .  .  .  s.i\  the)  feel  good. 
They  smile,  brighten  up.  change  their  facial  ex- 
pressions.  .  .  .  The  effect  is  immediate,  as  soon 
as  the  current  hits.  It  is  a  repeatable  thing. 
You  can  stimulate  over  and  over  again." 

In  contrast.  Dr.  Heath  points  out.  "lobotomv 
I'aticuts  still  have  pain,  but  don't  care  about  it. 
Our  stimulation  patients  sax  they  don't  have 
pain.  .  .  .  \\"e  feel  it  is  a  disappearance  of  pain 
lather  than  a  lack  of  concern  about  it." 

Dr.  Sem-Jacobsen  and  his  associates  have  im- 
planted some  6,000  electrodes  in  the  brains  of 
120  human  patients  as  an  essential  prelude  to 
siirgerv.  With  the  electrode  in  some  reward  re- 
gions, "the  patients  get  euphoric,  laughing  out 
loud  and  enjoying  themselves  actively.  There 
are  other  pleasure  areas  where  the  patients  en- 
joy themselves  passively."  An  element  of  sexual 
pleasure  is  occasionally  noted  or  there  may  be 
"a  feeling  of  ease  and  relaxation."  of  "joy  with 
smiling,"  or  just  "great  satisfaction."    Dr.  Sem- 


Jacobsen  adds  that  neither  patients  nor  - 

seem  to  have  a  vocabulary  adequate  to  describe 

or  differentiate  all  the  nuances  of  th<  - 

Some  terminal  cancer  patients  have  been  kept 
sonably  comfortable  by  ESB  for  many  months, 
without  addiction  effects.  The  patients  enjoy 
their  daily  ESB  experience  and  are  tranquil  in 
the  interim.  Though  narcotics  are  availabh 
them  the\  use  them  only  sparingly.  Nor  i^  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  current  as 
the  months  roll  bv.  ESB.  however,  is  the  "treat- 
ment of  choice"  for  only  a  few  patients  under 
special  circumstances  including  continuous  hos- 
pitalization. 

Punishment  regions  are  never  stimulated 
liberatelv  but   are  occasionally  hit  by    accident. 
Dr.  Sem-Jacobsen  divides  the  negative  effects  in 
humans    roughly    into    five    groups:     "anxu 
"restlessness."       "depression."        "fright."       and 
"horror." 

The  complex  relationships  between  ESB  and 
chemical  agents— such  as  the  tranquilizers  and 
"psychic  energizers"— are  being  studied  b\  several 
-  Dr.  Miller  and  his  group  at  Vale. 
for  example,  lodge  an  electrode  in  a  rat's  re- 
ward region  and  measure  the  minimum  cur- 
rent which  will  make  the  rat  press  the  lever. 
Then  the  rat  gets  a  dose  of  a  drug  often  i  - 
to  treat  human  depression.  The  effect  is 
lower  the  threshold  of  the  reward  effect.  A  cur- 
rent so  weak  that  it  ordinarily  has  no  effect  will 


MERCHANT    OF    RIO    bv   Elizabeth    Chesley 


we  had  seen,  wandering  down  the  zebra-striped  walk 
of  Our  Lad\   of  Copacabana,  where  lovers  stroll 

through  the  warm  endless  afternoon,  in  idle  talk. 
his  great  house  sprawled  behind  its  guardian  wall: 
he  had  been  told,  you  said,  by  some  sharp-witted  seer, 
doubtless  with  a  lover  in  the  building  trade, 
that  when  his  house  was  finished  he  would  die. 

So  tor  two  decades  he  had  made 
gallerv  on  gallery,   useless   tier  on   tier, 
endlessly  building,  destroying,   building  again, 
set  in  the  end  although  the  hammers 
like  drum-beats  to  the  saws'  whining  sons. 
Death  found  him  out.  in  that  unfinished  place. 

We    smiled  and   passed,  scorning  such   foolish  wavs. 
and  you  moved  on  from  girl  to  girl,  and  I 
never  quite   finished  the  poems  1  had  made. 

Not  that  either  ol  us  was  in  the  leas        i  .id. 


11  V      R  l!  T  11      AN  1)     1.  I)  \V  A  R  I)     liREC  II  E  R 
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ni.iki.     the    drug-treated     rai     puss     the    levei 
repeatedl) . 

In  othei  experiments,  researchers  seem  to  have 
discovered  win  one  ol  the  well  known  tranquil- 
izers sometimes  deepens  the  depression  ol  pa 
tients  already  depressed.  1  his  drug  raises  the 
threshold  ol  the  reward  effect.  \  current  ordin- 
aril)  strong  enough  to  make  a  ral  press  the  lever 
has  no  effed  at  all  after  the  drug  has  been 
administered. 

With  his  wife,  Dr.  Olds  has  run  a  series  of 
experiments  in  which  drugs  are  substituted  for 
ESB.  Instead  ol  an  electrode  a  tin)  pipette  is 
implanted  in  a  reward  region  of  the  rat's  brain. 
Each  time  the  cat  presses  the  lever,  it  receives 
.i  minute  drug  injection.  The  rai  responds  to 
this  chemical  reward  as  it  would  to  ESB,  pus 
sing  the  level  several  hundred  times  an  hour. 
Such  research  is  valuable  in  locating  the  precise 
site'  of  a  drug's  action  within  the  brain  and  in 
casting  light  on  how  each  ding  achieves  its  el- 
lens.  Newl)  synthesized  chemicals  can  be 
screened  lor  their  potential  action  on  reward 
and  punishment  centers;  chemicals  likely  to 
achieve  ESB-like  effects  when  swallowed  or  in- 
jected can  be  identified.  In  the  treatment  of 
depression  and  other  mental  illnesses,  such  goals 
arc  benign  indeed.  But  this  new  tool  also  raises 
ethical  questions,  as  a  recent  experiment  suggests. 

Impressed  b\  the  practical  possibilities  of  ESB. 
one  far-sighted  corporation  launched  an  ESB 
project  of  its  own,  in  the  hope  of  seeming  a 
research  and  development  contract  from  the  De- 
fense Department.  A  corporate  "top  secret"  lid 
was  clamped  on  the  project:  hence  the  facts 
which  follow  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
corporation,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  the) 
are  accurate. 

The  experimental  subject  was  a  donkey  wear- 
ing a  collar  laden  with  a  prism,  a  photoelectric 
eye,  a  make-break  switch,  a  battery,  and  a  min- 
iaturized, transistorized  circuit  for  sending  an 
ESB  current  through  an  electrode  lodged  in  a 
reward  area  of  the  donkey's  brain.  When  sun- 
light struck  the  prism  at  precisely  the  right  angle, 
the  photoelectric  eye  activated  the  switch  which 
turned  on  the  current  and  administered  the  ESB 
reward.  If  the  donke)  veered  in  either  direction 
or  stood  still,  the  switch  turned  the  current  oil 
again.  Thus  accoutered,  the  joyful  donke)  trotted 
straight  ahead,  up  hill,  down  dale,  even  across 
a  mountain,  neither  straying  nor  lagging,  to  its 
predestined  goal— a  substation  some  five  miles 
away.  There  the  prism  was  reversed— whereupon 
the  donkey  retraced  its  arduous  course  over  the 
mountain  and  back  to  its  starting  place. 


When  moving  pannes  ol  "Projeci  Donkey" 
were  shown  at  the  Pentagon  last  yeai  as  part 
ol  a  contract  application,  the  audience  reaction 
was  mixed.    One  nonmilitar)  viewer— a  scientist 

is  said  to  have  murmured: 

"There,  but  lor  the  grace  ol  God,  go  I."* 

CAN     IT     CONTROL 
HUMAN     BEHAVIOR? 

Wl  NEED  not  feel  son \  for  the  donkey; 
it  was  no  doubt  enjoying  a  delightful 
1  si;  experience  as  it  jogged  along,  lint  the 
thought  of  a  human  being  subjected  to  this  kind 
ol  external  control— reduced  to  the  status  of  an 
automaton  for  someone  else's  benefit— is  shock- 
ing to  the  conscience  of  anyone  adhering  to 
democratic  or  to  Judaeo-Christian  ethical  tradi- 
tions. As  Professor  F.  S.  C.  Northrop  of  the 
Yale  Law  School  reminded  us,  the  heart  of 
the  matter  is  Immanuel  Kant's  "categorical  im- 
perative": no  man  must  ever  he  used  as  a  mere 
pawn  to  serve  another  man's  ends.  Nor  is  the 
ethical  objection  evaded  when  a  man  is  thus 
degraded  "with  his  own  consent,"  or  "for  the 
good  of  all  mankind." 

The  practical  likelihood  that  ESB  itself  will 
ever  be  misused  to  enslave  individuals  or  whole 
populations  is  exceedingly  small.  As  a  method 
of  behavioral  control,  it  is  far  too  crude,  re- 
quiring invasion  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  a  heavy 
investment  of  skilled  time  to  control  a  single 
individual.  But  FSB  is  nevertheless  a  striking 
example  of  a  whole  class  of  new  behavioral 
control  techniques. 

Hypnosis  is  of  course  the  prototype.  Like  ESB, 
it  is  not  as  yet  directly  adaptable  to  mass  use. 
But  the  quasi-hypnotic  techniques  of  the  rabble 
rouser  or  lynch-mob  leader  suggest  its  possi- 
bilities. Reduced  to  a  reliable  science  through 
further  laboratory  research,  mass  hypnosis  might 
go   far. 

Isolation  and  sensory  deprivation  also  produce 
amazing  results  in  subjugating  the  human  ego, 
for  such  purposes  as  brain-washing.  Experiments 
in  this  area  are  currently  under  way. 

Psychically  active  drugs  are  the  most  con- 
venient method  yet  suggested  for  reducing  men 
to  pawns.  One  well-known  chug  seems  to  act 
on  the  same  tew  aid  regions  as  FSB:  users  report 

*  So  far  as  we  could  determine,  none  of  the  scien- 
tists whose  work  we  have  been  describing  took  part 
in  "Operation  Donkey."  At  least  one  refused  an  in- 
vitation to  participate.  \  spokesman  informs  us  that 
the-  corporation  is  not  currently  engaged  in  ESB 
research,  which  suggests  thai  the  contract  application 
may  have  been  turned  down. 
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ili.it  "all  the  bells  of  Heaven  ring."  Perhaps 
fortunately,  this  thug  causes  addiction  and  has 
degenerative  side  effects.  However,  a  great  effort 
is  currently  being  made  to  develop  equall) 
potent  substances  free  of  such  built-in  limitations. 
Beyond  these  known  possibilities,  others  ma\ 
already  be  secretly  under  investigation,  here  or 
abroad  or  both.  In  the  course  of  our  own  in- 
quiries we  were  asked:  "Have  you  been  cleared 
for  access  to  classified  data?" 


SHOULD     WE     KEEP     STILL  ( 

TH  E  hazard,  let  us  stress,  is  not  that  be- 
havioral scientists  will  misuse  these  tech- 
niques for  personal  ends.  Like  phvsicians, 
our  psychologists  adhere  to  a  professional  code  of 
ethics  in  which  the  Kantian  imperative  is  im- 
plicit. Existing  law,  moreover,  makes  abuse  of 
1  SB,  hypnosis,  drugs,  sensory  deprivation,  or  the 
like  by  an  individual  scientist  a  tort  and  perhaps 
also  a  crime.  As  we  trust  our  phvsicians  with  poi- 
sons, narcotics,  and  scalpels,  so  we  can  safeh  trust 
behavioral  scientists  in  their  professional  roles. 

The  real  hazard  arises  when  behavioral  control 
techniques  are  taken  over  by  others— for  example, 
by  national  governments.  As  Dr.  Carl  R.  Rogers, 
University  of  Wisconsin  clinical  psychologist, 
has  cogently  warned  his  colleagues: 

To  hope  that  the  power  which  is  being 
made  available  by  the  behavioral  sciences  will 
be  exercised  by  the  scientists,  or  by  a  benev- 
olent group,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  hope  little 
supported  by  either  recent  or  distant  history. 
It  sec  ins  far  more  likely  that  behavioral 
scientists,  holding  their  present  attitudes,  will 
be  in  the  position  of  the  German  rocket 
scientists  specializing  in  guided  missiles.  First, 
they  worked  devotedl)  lor  Hitler  to  destroy 
the  l'.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States.  Now, 
depending  on  who  captured  them,  they  work 
devotedly  lor  the  lT.  S.  S.  R.  in  the  interest  of 
destroying  the  United  States,  or  devotedly  for 
the  United  States  in  the  interest  ol  destroying 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  If  behavioral  scientists  are  con- 
cerned solel)  with  advancing  their  science,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the)  will  serve  the 
put  pose  of  whatever  group  has  the  power. 

The  new  behavioral  controls  ma\  prove  far 
more  tempting  to  those  in  power  than  such  tradi- 
tional devices  as  imprisonment,  the  rack,  or  the 
thumbscrew.  Altruistic,  benevolent  leaders  who 
would  shrink  from  applying  torture,  or  from 
dropping  an  H-bomb,  might  without  qualms 
use  the  "pain-free"  devices  for  what  the)  deem 
the  good  of  mankind— to  steal  a  lap  on  an  enemy 


or  to  lead  their  own  followers  into  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk,  honey,  and  ESB-like  rewards. 

It  is  thus  high  time,  we  believe,  for  laymen 
to  ask:  How  are  these  new  behavioral  controls 
likely  to  affect  mankind?  Shall  we  permit  their 
use  at  all?  If  so,  which  uses  shall  we  permit  and 
which  shall  we  prohibit?  How  shall  misuse  be 
defined  and  prevented  or  punished?  And  what 
body— national  or  international— should  make 
such  decisions?  During  the  earh  period  of 
nuclear  research,  such  questions  were  asked  too 
seldom  and  too  late. 

At  Yale,  a  symposium  on  Heaven,  Hell,  and 
Electrical  Stimulation  of  the  Brain  has  already 
been  held,  with  a  theologian  and  philosopher  as 
well  as  scientists  participating.  Further  con- 
ferences should  be  scheduled.  The  foundations 
—including  Ford.  Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller— 
which  have  been  supporting  ESB  research  might 
similarly  support  inquiries  into  the  ethical  im- 
plications of  sue  h  scientific  advances.  The  prob- 
lem should  also  go  on  the  agenda  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisor)  Committee— and 
behavioral  scientists  should  be  added  to  that 
committee. 

Several  of  the  scientists  we  consulted  urged 
that  these  ethical  problems  not  even  be  men- 
tioned in  an  article  for  lay  readers.  Scientists, 
they  point  out.  are  already  under  exasperating 
fire  from  antivivisectionists,  antifluoridationists, 
and  antiscientific  obscurantists  of  main  brands 
who  may  gain  aid  and  comfort  from  am  new 
"attack  on  science."  We  are  convinced,  in  con- 
trast, that  onl)  good  can  come  of  open  discus- 
sion. Fear  and  hatred  of  science  have  long 
existed  among  us;  they  have  been  intensified  since 
Hiroshima,  and  cannot  be  mereh  shushed.  The 
best  way  to  build  fuller  confidence  in  science 
and  scientists  is  to  bring  the  hazards  of  misuse 
out  into  the  open,  determine  their  limits.  -  \- 
plain  the  codes  of  ethics  to  which  scientists  al- 
read)  adhere,  and  modernize  these  codes  to  curb 
misuse  by  others— up  to  and  including  national 
governments. 

It  is  in  the  political  area,  we  suspect,  that  this 
issue  must  ultimatel)  be  faced.  Even  twenty  years 
ago.  our  national  leaders  had  relatively  modest 
powers.  The  H-bomb  gave  them  in  addition  the 
power  to  destro)  a  large  part  of  mankind,  and 
the  Cold  War  gave  them  an  incentive  to  develop 
this  power  to  the  fullest.  The  new  methods  of 
controlling  behavior  now  emerging  from  the 
laboratory  ma)  soon  add  au  awe-inspiring  power 
to  enslave  us  all  with  our  own  engineered  con- 
sent. Project  Donkey"  is  an  omen  we  ignore 
at  our  peril. 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  1961 
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lication  Society's  monthly  selections.  For  all 
were  recently  distributed  to  our  Members.  As  a 
Trial  Member,  you  will  receive  FREE  monthly 
copies  of  the  Society's  bulletin,  Americana, 
describing  books  covering  every  significant  as- 
pect of  the  men,  mentalities,  motives,  move- 
ments, and  manners  that  shaped  our  nation- 
books  you  may  purchase  at  savings  as  high  as 
40'c  and  more,  you  need  not  accept  each  selec- 
tion offered  at  our  special  members-only  re- 
duced price;  merely  refuse  it  on  the  simple  form 
the  Society  always  sends  you  in  advance.  By 
accepting  as  few  as  lour  selections  in  the  first 
year,  you  fulfill  your  entire  obligation,  and  you 
may  cancel  your  Trial  Membership  at  any  time 
thereafter.  Bui  for  every  additional  four  selec- 
tions you  accept,  you  will  receive  an  important 
Bonus  Book-FREEI 

Don't  miss  out!     Mail  coupon  TODAY! 


THE  REPUBLICAN  ERA 
by  Leonard  D.  While 

The  definitive  history  of 
Ihc  change  .  expansion, 
and  progress  of  ihc  rov- 
crnmenl  :ind  Ihc  person- 
:ii  it  its  (>f  ihc  i 

in    the    critical 

1869  to  1901.      No.   1250 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
by  Nathan  Schachner 
the  mosl  comprehensive 
study  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  and  Ihc  first 
derived  from  evet  i  ill 
able  source.  "Thl  bl 
Jefferson  biography  I  have 
seen."  -  Orville  Pre  «ott 
in  the  iV.  Y .  Times. 

No.  1212 


THE  INDIAN  WAR 
OF   1864,  by  Captain 
Eugene  F.  Ware 
edited  by 
Clyde  C  Walton 
Republished  for  the  first 
time  since  191 1,  ibis  vivid 
account  of  a  little-known 
aspect   of   the  Civil    War 
was  written  by  the  com- 
mandet    ol    an 
t  fnion  I    i  alrj   company 
fighting   Iruli. in   m 
incited  by  the  Confeder- 
acy. No.  1482 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
1759-1766 
by  Bernhard  Knollenberg 

More  than  any  other,  this 
book  reveals  the  real  rea- 
sons why  loyal  colonists 
suddenly  turned  against 
their  "homeland"  and 
traditions  to  fight  fiercely 
for  their  absolute  inde- 
pendence. No.  1453 


WEARING  OF  THE  GRAY 

by  John  Esten  Cooke 

j  edited    with    introduction 

and  Notes  by 

Philip  Van  Doren  Stern 

I  his  intimate  collection 
of  Civil  War  experiences 
includes  Cooke's  classic 
at  c  mint  of  J  ac  kson  's 
death  wound,  the  spy 
system,  Gettysburg,  and 
Lee's  surrender. 

No.  1435 


KING  COTTON 
DIPLOMACY 
by  Frank  Lawrence 
Owsley 
revised  by  Harriet 
Chapped  Owsley 
Here  is  the  documented 
story  of  how  thi 
plotted  to  win  the  Ch  i] 
War  with  help  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  the 
unusual  reasons  why  they 
both  refused  to  give  aid 
No.  1395 


Retail  Price 

$7.50 


THE  IMAGE  OF  WAR 
by  Fletcher  Thompson,  Jr. 

The  first  book  to  show 
and  analyze  pictorial  re- 
porting in  the  (  i\  ii  War 
and  show  its  propaganda 
use.  Includes  Mat  hew 
Brady    photos,     I  homas 

Winslow 
Homer  sketches,  others. 

No.  1490 
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AMERICAN    HISTORY   PUBLICATION    SOCIETY 
Dept.  4FH61,  11  Easl  36th  St.,  New  YorK  L6,  N    Y. 

Rush  me  the  volumes  indicated  below  and  enroll  me  as  a 
Trial  Member.  Bill  me  only  $4.00  (plus  a  few  cents  for  post- 
age). Every  month  1  am  to  receive,  FREE,  the  Society's 
publication,  AMI  RJ<  ANA.  I  understand  that  I  may  cancel 
my  trial  membership  at  any  time  aftCI  accepting  as  few  as 
four  selections  during  the  first  year.  For  every  FOUR  selec- 
tions I  accept  thereafter,  [ami  ■  valuable  Bonus 
Book  FREE.  (Send  no  money  now.  We  will  bill  you  later.) 
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Something's  happened 
to  change  your  thinking 
about  rum!  A  remarkable 
new  blending  process  now 
makes  Merito  the  finest 
in  quality  and  taste 
of  all  Puerto  Rican  rums. 
Try  today's  Merito  rum  at 
home  and  when  you  go  out. 
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WILLIAM    S.    WHITE 


Kennedy's  Seven  Rules  for  Handling  the  Press 


The  new  White  House  press  secre- 
tary won't  shape  liii^li  policy,  as  Jim 
ffagerty  sometimes  did  .  .  .  he  is  not 
merchandising  as  many  personal  tid- 
bits  .  .  .  hut  he  i/oes  seem  likely  to  put 
out  a  lot  more  solid  information  about 
the  public  s  business. 

WASHINGTON-The  White 
House  press  office  under  fames 
Hagert)  in  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration was  in  tone  rather  like  an 
Arim  orderly  room  heavily  managed 
with  a  heavily  conscious  efficiency. 

The  same  office  under  Pierre  Sal- 
inger in  the  Kenned)  Administra- 
tion has  some  <>l  the  flavor,  if  not  the 
appearance,  of  a  newspaper  cit\ 
room.  Thei  e  is  an  air  ol  <  heerful 
litter,  of  that  carelessl)  effective  elan 
which  accompanies  am  enterprise 
thai  remains  essentially  light-hearted, 
however  aware  it  ma)  be  ol  man's 
manifold  trials  upon  this  Earth. 
(  Mm  h  the  same  things  <  ould  be  said 
ol  the  whole  of  the  White  House,  in- 
cluding' the  new    President's  private 

oil,,, 

Hagerty,  .1  blockish,  often  sc  owling 
middle-aged  man,  was  a  kind  of  born 
top  sergeant.  His  brow  was  only 
rareh  sicklied  o'er  With  the  pale 
cast  ol  an)  thought  much  deeper 
than  his  Fierce  loyaft)  to  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower. Nor  was  that  brow  much  fur- 


rowed b\  any  notion  much  broader 
than  his  brilliantly  operable  plans 
for  pouring  out  superficial  informa- 
tion about  his  Administration.  He 
did  not  issue  much  information 
which  reall)  mattered  a  great  deal. 
One  could  readil)  find  out  what  Mr. 
E  had  for  breakfast;  but  one  who 
sought  to  engage  Mr.  Hagerty  for 
philosophical  guidance  on  Adminis- 
tration policy  was  not  likely  to  re- 
peat the  attempt. 

Hagert)  was  effective  at  his  own 
level:  he  was  immensely  able  as  a 
technician  and  as  a  headline  grabber 
for  his  amiable  boss.  And  as  an  or- 
ganizer, .1  master  ol  the  complicated 
press  logistics  which  White  House' 
work  requires,  he  was  superb.  But 
he  tended  through  the  years— and  es- 
pecially alter  the  first  <»l  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's serious  illnesses— to  confuse 
both  his  proper  function  and  his 
propel    status. 

On  main  occasions,  well  known  to 
some  of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
Hagert)  was  not  onl)  supplying  in- 
formation but  also  seemed  to  be 
making  some  of  the  policies  ol  gov- 
ernment. He  was  an  information 
officer,  yes;  but  also  he  was  much 
more  than  that.  He  was  capable 
ol  ordering  Cabinet  officers  about 
tathei  brusquel)  at  times.  He  plainly 
regarded  himsell  as  a  significant, 
partisan  Republican  politician.  A 
man.  in  short,  of  many  parts— some 
of    which    were    passing    strange    to 
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manj  oi  us  who  clung  to  the  old 
notion  thai  an  information  offi<  ei  's 
sole  job  was  to  inform. 

I  sa)  .ill  this  .is  .1  preface  to  a  final 
point   aboul    Hagert)    and   prepara 
tor)   also  id  making  .1  personal  dis- 
( losure  whii  h   in   the  <  ir<  umstances 
ii  seems  onl)  fail  to  make.  The  point 
is    this:     Hagerty,    in    m\    view,    in- 
foi  med  the  press  both  too  mu<  h  and 
too  little.     \iul   he  assumed   powers 
which     were     not     rightfull)     his 
though   I   never  thought,  and  don't 
ihink  now,  1I1. 11  he  did  so  for  wrong 
motives  oi   foi   an)  othei   reason  ex- 
cepl    ill. 11    liis   cliitl    at    times   almost 
forced  too  mu<  h  into  his  hands.  Ami 
the  persona]  dis<  losure  is  this:  I  my- 
self, loi    reasons  whi(  h   I  was  nevei 
able    to    learn,    fell    oui    with    Jim 
I  Eagei  i\  about  three  years  before  his 
long  White   House   term   ended— or 
rather,  he  fell  oui  with  me.    What  is 
said  here  about  him.  therefore,  does 
come  from  a  man  who  might  he  sup 
posed    to    he    less    than    a    lair    judge. 

I  '.Hi  oul\  sa)  thai  10  the  besi  ol  m\ 
beliel  .ind  intention  there  is  in  fa<  1 
no  unlaii  ness  here. 


I    II  I      OT  II  1.  R     BOY     I'RODICT 

A  1  all  events,  the  new  man  in  the 
White  House— and  the  new  informa- 
tion policy  of  the  While  House- 
provide  the  most  arresting  contrasts. 
Pierre  Salinger  is  an  elderly  party  of 
thirty-five;  a  roundish,  rather  bounc- 
ing, five-foot-nine-inch  183-pounder 
who  smokes  vast,  vaporous  cigars, 
nailing  everywhere  a  suggestion  of  a 
thoroughl)  filled  smoke-Filled  room. 
In  appearance  he  would  seem  more 
it  home  in  a  musical  night  club  than 
at  Hagerty's  old  stamping  grounds, 
the  golf  links. 

No  less  hearty  and  earthy  than 
Hagerty,  he  is  also  more  sensitive 
to  many  things-including  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  information 
officer.  Hagerty's  devotion  to  Eisen- 
hower was  both  profound  and 
solemn.  Salinger's  devotion  to  Ken- 
nedy is  dee])  but  far  from  solemn; 
gaiety  keeps  breaking  into  his  view 
ol  his  boss.  The)  are,  in  one  sense, 
two  of  a  kind.  Kennedy  is  a  political 
prodigy  to  have  reached  the  White 
House  at  forty-three.  Salinger  has 
been  a  prodigy— at  piano  playing;  in 
the  Navy,  as  commander  of  a  sub 
chaser  off  Okinawa  before  his  eight- 
eenth birthday;  as  an  enfant  terrible 
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"Come  in  London" 


That  would  be  a  Mr.  Sherman  Gray  answering  —  Vice-President 
in  charge  of  our  newest  oifice  abroad,  the  one  in  The  City  at  110 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  England. 

Like  all  of  our  ten  other  offices  outside  the  United  States,  the  one 
in  London  is  as  close  as  the  teletype  machines  in  the  office  which  are 
connected  by  both  cable  and  radio  circuit  with  our  New  York  head 
quarters.  Orders  from  London  can  be  transacted  as  rapidly  as  orders 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Two  or  three  times  a  day  now  we  use  this  wire  to  give  all  of  our 
overseas  offices  the  latest  prices  on  several  hundred  leading  stocks  — 
along  with  any  important  news  highlights  that  might  affect  the 
market,  either  pro  or  con. 

If  you're  planning  to  be  in  London  anytime  soon  yourself,  Mr  Gray 
will  be  happy  to  be  of  any  service  he  can. 

As  we  said,  you  can  find  him  at  110  Fenchurch  Street;  or  reach 
him  by  phone  at  Royal  9333. 

He'll  be  waiting  to  help  you  in  any  way  that  he  can. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc. 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  and  other  principal  Stock  and  Commodity  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y 

LONDON-110  Fenchurch  Street  PARIS-7  Rue  de  la  Paix 

138  offices  in  U.S.,  Canada  and  abroad 
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I  WAS  GOING 

BROKE  ON 
$9,000  A  YEAR 

So  I  Sent  V  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

High  prices  and  taxes  were  getting  me 
down.  I  had  to  have  more  money  or  re- 
duce my  standard  of  living. 

So  I  sent  $7  for  a  Trial  Subscription  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  heeded  its 
warnings.  I  cashed  in  on  the  ideas  it 
gave  me  for  increasing'  my  income  and 
cutting  expenses.  I  got  the  money  I 
needed.  Now  I'm  slowly  forging  ahead. 
Believe  me,  reading  The  Journal  every 
day  is  a  wonderful  get-ahead  plan. 

This  experience  is  typical.  The  Journal 
is  a  wonderful  aid  to  salaried  men  mak- 
ing $7,500  to  $25,000.  It  is  valuable  to 
the  owner  of  a  small  business.  It  can  be 
of  priceless  benefit  to  young  nun  who 
want  to  win  advancement. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this 
ad  with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  you. 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  HM-4 


The  first  six  years 

of  Space  Technology  Leadership 
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Since  1954,  when  the  Air  Force  ballistic 
missile  program  was  accorded  top  na- 
tional priority,  Space  Technology  Labo- 
ratories has  been  engaged  in  virtually 
every  major  phase  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  technical  management 
of  missile  and  space  systems.  STL's  con- 
tributions have  hastened  the  day  of  op- 
erational capability  for  Air  Force  ballistic 
missiles,  and  have  been  applied  as  well 
in  satellite  projects  and  space  probes. 

Today,  as  STL's  activities  expand  in 
significance  and  scope,  STL  offers  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  the  outstanding 
scientist  and  engineer  whose  talents  and 
training  will  add  to,  and  benefit  from,  the 
accumulated  experience  that  has  enabled 
STL  to  conceive  and  accomplish  major 
advances  in  the  state-of-the-art.  STL's 
creative  flexibility,  anticipating  and  re- 
sponding to  the  demands  of  space  pro- 
gress, ranges  in  application  from  abstract 
analysis  to  complex  hardware  fabrication 
for  military  and  civilian  space  projects. 

STL  invites  scientists  and  engineers 
to  consider  career  opportunities  in  both 
Southern  California  and  Central  Florida. 
Resumes  and  inquiries  direcced  to  Dr. 
R.  C.  Potter  at  either  location  will  receive 
meticulous  attention. 


SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  95005  BC.  Los  Angeles  45.  California 
P.O.  Box  4277  BC.  Patrick  AFB,  Florida 

;  Wooldridge   Inc. 
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on  newspapers  and  magazines— since 
not  long  alter  his  appearance  on  this 
earth. 

Far  more  important  than  these 
personal  details  is  the  great  change 
at  the  White  House  concerning  "the 
publics  right  to  know."  Now,  I  am 
aware  that  my  profession  some- 
times speak>  rather  pompously  of  this 
right,  a  nil  that  mere  shop  talk  in 
this  area  is  principally  ol  interest  to 
ns  practitioners.  Rut  this  is  not  mere 
shop  talk.  What  is  on  foot  at  the 
White  House  in  regard  to  public  in- 
formation has  intimate  significance 
to  even  citizen.  For  information 
polio,  in  its  higher  forms,  reflects 
the  whole  character  of  the  Presidency 
in  its  relationship  to  the  people.  It 
is  a  true  national  concern,  of  a  high 
order. 

The  general  shape  of  the  new 
policy  conies  to  this:  There  will  be 
more  information,  and  yet  less. 
under  Salinger's  plans  and  under  the 
processes  decreed  by  President  Ken- 
neth, who.  as  the  saying  goes,  used 
to  be  a  newspaperman  himself.  (Re- 
cently, upon  his  election  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  this  bulletin  was 
posted  on  the  notice  board:  "John  F. 
Kenneth,  a  former  newspaperman 
now  in  politics,  was  approved  for 
membership. 

The  ingredients  ol  the  new  policy 
can  lie  broadly  defined  as  follows: 

1.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
centralization  of  high  information— 
on  foreign  and  military  policy,  and 
the  more  sensitive  of  the  basic  do- 
mestic policies.  In  one  sense,  there 
even  will  be  a  great  deal  more  White 
House  "control.''  Cabinet  officers  are 
encouraged  to  hold  more  press  con- 
ferences than  in  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. But  the\  are  under 
plain  notice  that  the  White  House 
wishes  them  to  stick  to  their  own 
Departmental  subjects— the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  agriculture,  and 
not  China;  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
labor  and  not  what  the  President 
ought  to  do  about  civil  rights. 

To  all  this  there  is  one  exception: 
After  the  President  has  laid  down  a 
high  policy,  ,m\  Cabinet  officer  is 
free  to  comment  upon  it.  or  to  ex- 
trapolate it.  so  long  as  he  does  not 
contradict  the  President  in  am 
significant  wa\ . 

'2.  The  military  will  be  firmly  kept 
in  line  with  the  policies  laid  down 
by  their  civilian  superiors— as  under 


the  Constitution  thev  ought  to  be. 
The\    will   not   be     _   gg  before 

Congressional  bodies  when  then 
opinions  are  asked,  even  if  theii 
opinions  are  not  those  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. They  will  be  expected, 
however,  to  remain  loyal  to  Adminis- 
tration military  policies,  or  at  any 
rate  silent  about  them,  in  their 
voluntary  expressions  at  public  meet- 
ings and  to  the  press 

.i.  Salinger  himself,  and  the  whole 
vast  White  House  and  other  govern- 
mental apparatus  under  him.  will  at 
no  point  attempt  to  make,  to  pro- 
pose, or  to  alter  any  substantive 
polio,  save  of  course  information 
policy. 

4.  Salinger  intends  to  see  to  it 
that  all  serious  inquiries  about 
what  the  government  is  doing  are 
answered  seriously.  He  does  not  pro- 
pose, as  Hagerty  did,  to  give  press 
briefings  himself  on  subjects  (say 
foreign  conferences)  on  which  his 
own  personal  knowledge  may  be 
small.  In  such  instances  he  intends 
to  select  a  qualified  expert  from  the 
field  involved— from  the  State  De- 
partment, for  illustration— when  it 
comes  to  telling  the  press  what  hap 
pened  in  high  diplomatic  meetings. 

5.  The  White  House  press  confer- 
ences, both  the  old-fashioned  ones 
with  the  reporters  and  the  new- 
fangled ones  on  live  television,  will 
continue  without  restriction. 

Nobody  will  be  limited  in  his 
questions,  not  even  the  occasional 
determined  lady  reporter  who  may 
demand  of  the  President  why  he  has 
p.ot  appointed  that  Federal  Marshal 
in  El  Paso.  Texas.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  rule  of  relevano. 
nor  will  questions  be  restricted  to 
those  dealing  with  national  or  work! 
concerns.  I  think  this  latter  de- 
cision is  a  pity;  but  there  it  is.) 

().  While  every  effort  will  be  made 
for  the  fullest  possible  disclosure  of 
the  President's  public  acts  and  plans 
and  attitudes,  there  will  be  a  candid 
stop  on  his  private  life  and  that  of 
his  family.  When  the  President  is 
going  anywhere  on  any  public  busi- 
ness, the  White  House  reporters  will 
be  alerted,  as  usual.  But  when  the 
President  goes  out  to  see  a  private 
friend,  or  has  a  private  friend  in  to 
the  White  House,  there  will  be  no 
bulletins  in  the  press  lounge. 

7.  Salinger  (and  the  President 
himself)  have  promised  to  give  ear 
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to  an)  complaint  from  an)  puss 
quarter  and  to  grant  an)  redress 
requested  Eoi  an)  refusal  <>l  pub- 
lic information  outside  of  validly 
"<  lassified"  matei  ial  beai  ing  directly 
on   national  safety. 

\i  the  same  nine  Salinger  (and, 
again,  the  Presideni  also)  have  a 
lively  hostility  to  the  bureaucrati< 
habil  of  stamping  nearly  all  informa- 
tion especially  if  it  happens  to  be 
embarrassing— with  the  label  "se 
net."  Man)  such  labels  have  ahead) 
Eallen;  man)  more  will  do  so.  The 
Presideni  himself  has  ratified  Sal- 
inger's pledge  lh.it  "sec  let"  will 
nevei  be  used,  with  White  House 
knowledge  <>i  authority,  to  cover  up 
mere  bungling  or  Administration 
mistakes. 

Now  of  course  it  wonld  be  naive 
to  suppose  thai  sue  h  a  dodge  will 
never  be  successfully  applied.  But 
there  is.  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a 
genuine  determination  at  the  White 
House  that  these  occasions  will  be 
frowned  upon  and  punished,  if  and 
;is  the)  come  to  White  House  atten- 
tion. 


COOL     BUT     NOT     BAFFLED 

M  R  .  K  E  XNED  Y  ,  who  "used  to 
be  a  newspaperman  himself"— and 
really  was,  though  he  is  better  known 
as  an  author  of  books  and  though 
his  taste  is  more  for  books  than  for 
newspapers— has  a  curiously  effective 
relationship,  so  far  at  least,  with  the 
pi  ess,  mainly   through  Salinger. 

The  President  fully  realizes  that  if 
most  ol  the  newspaper  publishers 
opposed  him  in  the  campaign,  most 
of  the  working  reporters  didn't.  His 
attitude  to  reporters  is  a  simple  one. 
Not  so  much  desperately  fond  ol 
them  (the  President  is  no  hypocrite: 
he  is  an  essentially  cool  man  and 
does  not  ti\  to  hide  it),  he  is  never- 
theless completely  aware  of  them  and 
of  their  problems.  He  does  not  joust 
and  jesl  freel)  with  them  as  Hurry 
Truman  did.  He  does  not  smilingly 
and  affectionately  patronize  them,  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did.  He  does 
not  look  at  them  in  that  exasperated, 
frustrated,  and  puzzled  way  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  often  did. 

He  just  looks  at  the  press  intently, 
correctly,  helpfully  usually— but  in 
an  impersonal  way  which  is  beyond 
doubt  the  best  way  to  all  who  recog- 
nize  that    a    press   conference   is   for 
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COMING   IN   THE   MAY   HARPER'S 
A   SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENT    ON 

The  Mood  of  the  Russian  People 


What  are  the  people  of  Russia  thinking  and  feeling  today?  Because 
the  Kremlin  speaks  with  a  single  voice,  little  is  heard  of  the  diverse 
society  it  governs. 

Next  month,  in  a  special  added  48-page  section,  Western  observers 
who  speak  Russian  and  have  recently  lived  and  studied  in  the 
Soviet  Union  report  on  the  realities  of  the  Soviet  scene — the  private 
worlds  of  artists  and  intellectuals,  the  gulf  between  the  post-Stalin 
generation  and  the  Party,  the  trials  and  satisfactions  of  everyday 
life.  A  young  graduate  of  Moscow  University  tells  why  he  left  his 
native  country  and  how  his  fellow  students  view  the  regime  and 
their  own  future.    A  Russian  poet  makes  his  secret  protest. 
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For  an  announcement  of  fhe  contents  ol  the  regular  May  issue, 
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eliciting  information.  Ii  is  no  social 
occasion,  no  occasion  for  publicizing 
a  supposedly  pall)  relationship  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 

and  no  occasion  for  seeking  public 
debates  with  him  in  the  presumed 
interest  of  "the  public's  right  to 
know."  (The  public  has  no  particu- 
lar right  to  know  what  some  reporter 
thinks— at  that  moment— of  what  the 
President  thinks.  The  public  couldn't 
care  less.  The  growth  in  recent  years 

• 

of  what  might  be  called  mere  au- 
thority-baiting bv  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  reporters  and  not 
forensic  stars  has  troubled  me— and 
a  good  main  other  old-fashioned 
journalists— for  years.  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Mr.  District  Attorney 
techniques  which  mar  some  other- 
wise excellent  TV  panel  shows.) 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Pierre  Sal- 
inger, as  the  embodiment  of  the  new 
White  House  information  policy.  Ts 
it  good,  bad,  or  middling?  M\ 
present  opinion  (which  has  not  been 
lightly  formed,  but  which  could,  ol 
course,  be  altered  by  events)  is  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  very  good  policy. 

As  a  political  writer  I  have 
never  been  comfortable  about  exces- 
sive preoccupation  with  what  legiti- 
mately is  private  in  the  White  House 
—a  preoccupation  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hagerty  tenure.  I 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  menu  at  dinner  or  in 
any  purely  private  conversation  he 
may  have.  I  don't  believe  in,  and 
never  did  believe  in,  the  practice  of 
some  military  officers  who  like  to 
issue  vast  and  dangerous  personal 
manifestoes  on  world  conditions  or 
American  purposes.  It  is  my  view' 
that  on  matters  closely  touching  on 
war  or  peace,  this  country  properly 
has  only  one  spokesman— the  Presi- 
dent. 

And,  I  never  did  believe  in  the 
"tight"  of  a  reporter  to  ferret  out 
any  truly  sensitive  information 
which  involves  justified  military 
secrets,  such  as  new  weapons  and  the 
like.  I  believe  a  journalist  is  an 
American,  too;  and  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent 1  learned  the  entire  legit- 
imacy of  certain  "stops"  on  the  free 
How  of  news.  Though  it  is  a  cliche 
to  sa\  it.  the  lact  does  remain  that 
we  are  in  a  Cold  War.  Personally  I 
think  the  Kennedy  White  House' 
might    to   put    an    end    to    leaks    ol 
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purely  military  information  ol  var- 
ious kinds  where  the  public's  interesi 

in  its  own  survival  is  a  good  deal 
higher  than  "the  public's  righl  to 
know." 

There  were,  1>\  the  way,  fat  too 
main  sin  li  leaks  in  the  Eisenhowei 
Vdministration— just  as  there  was  Ear 
too  little  information  on  high  mill 
!.n\  policy.  I>< > t li  Mr.  Kenned)  and 
Mr.  Salinger  have  served  in  combai 
and  m\  instinct  is  thai  the)  are 
going  to  handle  this  business  in  the 
right  way. 

It  also  seems  right  and  propel  to 
me  that  no  subordinate  offi<  ia] 
should  be  allowed  to  speculate  or 
'"guess"  (as  \dlai  E.  Stevenson  un- 
happih  did  ai  the  IN  on  a  question 
dealing  with  Presidential  intentions 
tow. ml  Khrushchev)  about  what  the 
President  might  do  oi  sa)  in  an  area 
o|  polic)  so  high  as.  say,  n  summit 
meeting. 

I  nus.  die  forecast  is  thai  the 
Salingei  regime  is  likeh  to  be  a 
good  our.  lor  the  press  and  for  "the 
public's  right  to  know."  It  lias  the 
virtues  of  candor  (as  in  the  slop  on 
details  ol  the  President's  private  life) 
and  of  essential  openness  in  the  great 
forum  at  the  top.  the  White  House 
press  conference.  \nd  it  has  the  con- 
siderable strength  of  Pierre  Salinger, 
his  easy  accessibility,  his  sound  de- 
<  ision  to  leave  policy-making  to  the 
President,  and  his  undoubted  pro- 
press  bias.  While  I  always  thought 
Hagerty  liked  the  press,  I  also 
thought  that  he  tried  overl)  to  make 
use  of  it.  That  is  partly  what  a 
White  House  press  officer  is  for,  of 
course;  bul  that  is  by  no  means  all 
he  is  for.  Since  the  press  and  broad- 
casting are  the  people's  only  means 
of  continuous  access  to  the  mind  and 
actions  of  the  President,  he  must  not 
become  the  private  property  of  his 
spokesman. 

So,  I  believe  that,  on  balance,  the 
pi  ess— and  through  it,  the  people- 
are  off  to  a  sound  start  with  Pierre 
Salinger  in  the  White  House.  No 
one.  however,  ought  in  this  uncer- 
tain world  to  end  on  a  note  of  un- 
qualified optimism.  Salinger  will 
need  to  be  very  careful  about  two 
things:  (1)  that  those  "top  secret" 
stamps  do  not  shortly  come  out 
again  to  fall  upon  military-diplo- 
matic information  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled;  (2)  that  a  per- 
fectly   justified    silence    about     the 


President's  private  life  is  not  carried, 
even  un< ons<  i<>usl\.  to  the  point 
where  Presidential  meetings  of 
legitimate  public  01  partisan  interest 
.11  e  si  i  eened  off. 


\  o 
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1  111  point  here,  oi  coui se,  is  that 
even  to  speak  ol  a  President's  "pri- 
vate life"  is  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
misleading;  a  President  ha\  practi- 
cally no  private  life.  Suppose  Mr. 
Kennedy  one  evening  decides  thai  he 
would  like  to  have  a  good  dinner 
and  a  good,  purel)  personal  conver- 
sation with,  say,  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
When  two  personages  in  high  public 
life  meet,  loi  whatever  private  in- 
tention, a  public  interest  inescapabl) 
(liters  the  room  and  sits  down  with 
them,  uhethci  oi  not  they  will  it 
so.  \  good  rule  ol  thumb,  it  seems 
to  me,  mighl  be  this:  When  Mr. 
Kenned)  sees  an)  private  person, 
that  is  strictl)  his  own  business.  But 
when  he  meets  an)  public  person. 
loi  whatever  purpose,  this  is  also 
the  public's  business,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  the  public  should  be 
informed  ol  that  meeting  and  al- 
lowed, through  the  press,  to  tr\  to 
find  out  what  of  a  public  nature, 
if  anything,   went  on. 

This  is  a  uick\  sea  which  Salingei. 
the  ex-ensign  oil  Okinawa,  will  have 
to  learn  to  navigate  with  the  most 
delicate  skill. 
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ALAN    PRYCE-JONES 


Reno  Roundup  .  .  .  Norfolk  Cottage  .  .  .  and  Points  Between 


Mr.  Pryce-Jones,  ex-editor  of  London's  "The 
Times  Literary  Supplement,"  has  written  "The  Vew 
Books"  for  March  and  April.  In  May  Robert  L. 
Heilhroner,  author  of  "The  Future  of  History," 
will  review  recent  books  on  the  economics  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 
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I  MAGINE  that  most  novels  start  as  a  blur 
in  the  novelist's  mind:  an  atmosphere,  per- 
naps,  or  a  sensation  which  at  first  is  indefinable. 
Alter  that,  the  process  of  writing  is  rather  like 
picking  a  way  through  thick  mist.  Figures  loom 
up  ahead.  Sometimes  they  dissolve  again,  some- 
times they  walk  toward  one  another  and  stand  at 
last  in  clear  outline.  At  best  the  sun  comes 
through,  and  the  mist  melts  in  order  to  reveal 
recognizable  men  and  women  going  about  recog- 
nizable  business. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
know  by  instinct  what  other  people  are  up  to. 
They  walk  along  the  street  looking  harassed  or 
beatific  or  plain  dumb,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
keep  their  secret.  It  is  the  unveiling  of  that  sec  ret 
which  is  the  novelist's  task.  In  other  words,  he 
has  to  think  up  a  tale  which  will  define  his 
original  inkling.  He  has  to  act  as  the  sun  acts  on 
mist,  bringing  clarity  to  an  opaque  landscape, 
and  finally  warming  its  inhabitants  into  life.  The 
novel  i hen  succeeds  or  fails  in  proportion  to  his 
skill  in  making  a  concrete  definition  of  his  own 
fust  imagining. 

Now.  this  is  all  right  in  the  classical  novel.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  story  to  tell,  the  novelist's  prob- 
lem is  simply  one  of  invention:  he  is  a  kind  ol 
staff  officer,  planning  a  raid  on  reality  with  the 
help  of  an  intelligence  service,  of  good  supply 
lines,  and  a  fund  of  natural  resource.  But  ever 
since  the  time  of  Henry  James  novelists  have 
shied  away  from  the  direct  telling  of  a  story. 
They  try  to  suspend  their  fictions  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  dense  that  it  can  hide  the  absence  of 
plot.  If  they  possess  a  poetic  gift,  such  as  that 
displayed  by  Virginia  Woolf  in  The  Waves,  their 
experiments  ma\  turn  out  satisfying.  Again,  the 
language  and  the  construction  of  Ulysses  are  ex- 


amples which  can  never  be  repeated;  yet  through 
their  use  Joyce  effected  a  marriage  between  real- 
ism and  poem  which  changed  the  history  of  the 
modern  novel.  "W "here  trouble  begins  is  in  real- 
istic fiction  which  makes  no  use  of  poetry  yet 
cannot  forbear  to  experiment  with  construction. 
For  then  the  reader's  attention  is  likely  to  be 
distracted  from  the  plain  telling  of  a  story,  with- 
out am  adequate  compensation  except  an  op- 
pressive symbolism  or  a  self-conscious  artfulness. 
These,  it  strikes  me,  are  the  faults  which  mar 
both  John  Dos  Passos'  Midcenturv  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  $5.95),  and  The  Misfits  (Viking,  S3.95) 
by  Arthur  Miller. 

Midcentuiy  is  a  kind  of  collage.  Dos  Passos 
has  written  a  chronicle  rather  than  a  novel.  He 
sets  fact  beside  fiction,  sticks  extracts  from  news- 
papers beside  some  pretty  prosy  prose  poetry, 
follows  four  interwoven  sets  of  events,  and  sub- 
mits the  whole  as  what  his  publishers  call  "a 
tapestry  that  is  America  at  midcentuiy."  It  is 
significant  that  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
Enquire,  True.  The  Reader's  Digest,  This  Week, 
and  The  National  Review,  in  which  such  sections 
of  the  book  as  a  profile  of  James  Dean  or  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  have  been  published. 

I  do  not  complain  that  the  book  is  dull,  though 
500  pages  seem  excessive  for  what  they  contain. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  readable,  and  it 
shows  throughout  a  generous  interest  in  the  lives 
of  ordinary  working  people.  But  it  is  over- 
weighted with  sociological  overtones,  with  details 
ahou i  laoor  conditions  which  bog  the  momentum 
of  these  tales  in  a  tract-like  waste.  It  is  hard  to 
feel  closely  involved  in  the  lives  of  imaginary 
characters  who  run  on  like  this: 

Our  answer  was  to  he  general  strike  like  in 
Seattle  the  year  hefore. 

If  we  could  tie  up  the  railroads  we  would  win. 
The  Brotherhoods  were  dead  set  against  it  but  the 
gandywalkers  and  yardworkers  and  maintenance 
men  knew  that  if  the  interests  got  away  with  wage- 
cuts  in  the  lumber  industry  their  pay  envelopes 
would  be  the  next  to  suffer.  Too  damn  many 
hungry  men  walking   the  tracks. 

"Fellow  workers  we  have  an  open  and  shut  case." 
shouted  Paul  Jones  in  his  high  tense  voice.  "This 
is  our  chance  to  educate  the  scissorbills  through 
the  whole   Northwest." 
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*THE    CORAL   BARRIER    by 


Pierre  Gascar.  At. nil  love 
story  set  in  the  blazing 
Somaliland  desert,  bythe 

author  of  Beasts  and  Men. 
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court. 


THE  GIFT  OF  ROME  by 
John  and  Esther  Wagner 

\  thought-provoking  nov 

,1  about  a  compl«  «w 

Ssel  for  the  defense.^ 


REVOLUTIONARY    ROAD 
by  Richard  Yates.  A  new 
Novelist  probes  American 
marriage  to  depths  here 
tof  ore  unexplored.    Exce 
,„„t       .    .   a   powerful 
commentary  on  the  way 
Welive."-ALKKEDKA7^5 


THE     GREAT    EPIDEM.C     by 
.       A.     Hoehlmg.     /  "' 


drama- filial  story  of  one 
STtne   most  devastating 
plagues   in   history  -  tin 
influenza  epidemicof 

1918.       Illustrated.     W.Vt> 


,THE  WINTER  WAR  by  Wil- 
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lummer  and  winter  imm- 

diately  following  the  Cus 
ter  massacre.  *JJO 
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Alter  a  few  score  pages  of  such  extremely  b;  - 

prose,  this  reader  felt  not  so  much  transported 
mnted.  At  first  hearing,  it  sounds  an  attrac- 
tive idea  to  paste  up  selected  facets  of  fact  and 
fiction  in  order  to  create  a  panorama  of  modern 
life.  But  there  is  no  umbilical  cord  to  nourish 
the  different  sections  of  the  book  as  it  evolves. 

Arthur  Miller  has  given  himself  a  still  harder 
task  in  The  Misfits.  It  is  written  throughout  in 
the  historic  present,  and  it  is  established,  so  far  as 
technique  goes,  halfway  between  a  straightfor- 
ward novel  and  a  film  script.  Like  the  film  based 
upon  it.  it  is  heavy  with  symbolism.  "Gay  nods, 
indicating  the  sk\  before  them:  "Just  head  for 
that  big  star  straight  on.  The  highway's  under 
it:  take  us  right  home."  Home  to  bed.  home  to 
disillusion,  home  to  a  symbol  at  each  turn  of  the 
road.  The  book  is  set  in  and  around  Reno,  and 
it-  climax  is  a  roundup  of  mustangs  to  be  sold 
for  horse  meat.  Thev  too  are  misfits,  as  are  the 
humans  in  the  story.  There  are  fine  images  scat- 
tered  on  these  pages,  but  somehow  the  total  effect 
is  one  of  an  annotation  rather  than  a  work  of  art. 

To  sum  up.  it  seems  to  me  drat  there  is  more 
loss  than  gain  in  both  these  books  from  the 
writers'  determination  to  strike  out  a  fresh  line. 
Mr.  Dos  Passos  has  overcomplicated  his  approach, 
ind  Mr.  Miller  oversimplified.  Had  either  of 
them  written  a  straightforward  novel  its  de- 
ficiencies would  have  been  obvious;  as  it  is.  the 
technical  innovations  are  not  arresting  enough 
to  compel  our  interest  in  characters  who  do  not 
aspire  to  much  above  the  ordinary  natural  func- 
tions of  eating,  drinking  rather  too  much,  and 
sleeping  with  one  another  in  a  puzzled  sort  of 
way. 

SATIRE,     HEAVY      \  N  D     LIGHT 

HAVING  slid  so  much.  I  turn  to  a  very 
straightforward  novel  indeed:  Wilfred  Sheed's 
A  Middle  Class  Education  (Houghton  Mifflin. 
5  75)  and  like  it  no  better.  This  is  a  university 
novel,  opening  at  a  lesser  Oxford  college,  pro- 
ceeding to  New  York,  and  finally  returning  to 
England.  The  first  point  which  Mr.  Sheed  makes 
clear  is  that  he  is  an  excellent  writer:  whether 
he  is  also  a  novelist  I  am  less  sure.  His  hero. 
John  Choie.  is  no  common  bore:  he  is  unre- 
mitting, noisy,  and  jocose.  True,  it  is  some  thirty 
years  since  I  myself  was  an  Oxford  undergradu- 
ate; but  such  experience  as  I  have  of  Oxford  life 
since  1930  makes  me  unwilling  to  believe  that, 
even  in  a  college  as  disastrous  as  the  imaginary 
one  in  which  Mr.  Sheed  sets  his  book,  life  can  be 
cjuite  so  dire  as  he  makes  out. 

I  suspect  that  his  talent  will  one  day  emerge 
as  that  of  a  travel  writer  or  essayist.  He  has 
plenty  to  say.  but  it  would  come  better  directlv 
from  himself  than  expounded  in  implausible 
conversations  between  characters  in  a  novel. 
Thev  talk  their  wa\  through  nearly  500  pages, 
they   dabble   in    love.   lust,   and    disillusion,    but 


somehow  they  never  achieve  that  wildfire  bril- 
liance  which  alone  can  make  undergraduate 
versation  bearable  in  fiction.  Much  the  best  part 
of  the  book  is  that  describing  John  Chote's 
relationship  with  his  underprivileged  family,  and 
much  the  w<  -  -  heavily  loaded  - 
count  of  his  sta\  in  the  Unite     - 

For  the  last  twenty-five  s   R.  K.   Narayan 

has  steadily  been  building  him- 

-     nding  novelist.    Graham  Greene  was 
among  his  earliest  and  wannest  supporters,  and 
he  has  been  praised  bv  a  galaxy  of  responsible 
critics.     The    Man-Eater    of    Malgudi    (Viking, 
is   an   enchanting  book,   set   in   Southern 
India.    It  deals  with  the  tribulations  of  a  printer, 
Nataraj,   at    the   hands   of  a    taxidermist,    A 
Not.  perhaps,  a  promising  theme,  thus  cold! 
down,   but    in    Mr.   Naravans   flexible,    am.  - 
and  amusing  prose  the  tale  undulates  anil  glitters 
like  a  sari.    We  are  shown  India   through  sharp 
but  affectionate  eyes.    Nataraj  is  not  a  very  good 
printer  and  certainlv  not  a  successful  one.    He 
greatly    prefers    that    the    local    printing    work 
should  be  given  to  his  friend  and  rival  next  door, 
and  in  his  relaxed  state  of  semi-perrnanc 
he  is  fair  game  for  the  power-loving  and  destruc- 
tive Yasu.    Yasu  moves  into  the  house,  he  fil  - 
with  women,  he  virtually  kidnaps  Nataraj.  who 
is  at       st  s  ting  to  action  bv  learning  that  \    - 
plans  to  shoot  a  temple  elephant  which  Nataraj 
had   befriended.      "Has   it    occurred   to  you,"   he 
asks,     "how    much    more    an    elephant    is    worth 
dead?    You   don't   have    to   feed   it    in    the   first 
place.  ...  I  already   have  an  order  for  the  legs 
mounted  as  umbrella   stands,  and  each   hail 
its  tail  can  be  sold  for  twelve  annas  for  rings  and 
bangles:   most   women    fancy   it.    Not    for  us   to 
question  their  taste." 

Even  so.  had  it  not  been  for  Yasu's  timeh  but 
unexpected  death  Nataraj  would  have  been  un- 
able to  thwart  his  plans.  The  unheroic  hero 
is  an  essentia]  figure  in  the  modern  novels  of  all 
countries,  but  set  against  an  Indian  background 
Nataraj's  dilemmas  seem  delightfulh  fresh.  Mr. 
Narayan's  use  of  language  helps.  He  can  be 
demurely  witty  in  the  European  tradition,  but  he 
also  uses  a  local  tang  which  is  wholly  charming. 
In  the  last  ten  years  the  English  language  has 
been  enriched  b\  writers  from  the  Caribbean, 
from  Poland,  from  India.  They  have  trans- 
planted their  own  idioms,  their  idiosyncratic 
jxiints  of  -view— and  none  have  done  so  with 
more  conspicuous  -         -  than  Mr.  Narayan. 

The  element  of  fancy  in  Tin  Man-Eate\ 
Malgudi  might,  with  less  skill,  have  turned 
fatallv  to  whimsy.  In  Ernst  Juenger's  The  Glass 
In  t  s  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  v  7!  :here 
is  also  a  fanciful  strain:  but  here  it  is  ss  -  nial 
than  sinister.  Herr  Juenger  will  be  remembered 
tor  his  magnificent  allegorical  novel.  On  the 
■  tiffs,  which  was  taken,  when  it  appeared, 
as  an  implicit  condemnation  of  Nazism.  He  also 
published  a  volume  ol  journals  written  during  the 
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( ;<  i  hi. mi  <>c  i  npal  ion  "I  l'.n  is  w  lii<  h 
i;m  ni  ill  give  .1  good  tli  .il  ol  mali<  ious 
pleasure.  I'oi  as  .1  senioi  olticei  as 
uill  .is  .1  distinguished  wi  itei .  I  lei  i 
luenger  was  in  .i  position  u>  meet 
Pai  isians   v\  ho  w  <.  i  e   willing   to 

mob  with  him,  so  that  the  inter- 

,  ol  ins  hook  lies  in  seeing  jnsi  ln>\\ 

numerous   and    jusl    how   cozy   were 

i  i  .iiu  (•  ( .ri  in. in   so<  i.il   in  i  asions 

ii  h  ,illc\  iated  the  tedium  ol  wai . 

/7/c  (ilmi  Be<  s  has  been  exi remel) 
well  translated  l>\  Louise  Bogan  and 
1  li/.iln'th    Mayer.     Ii    is   .iN<>   .m   al- 

nry,  il  an  in<  on<  lusive  one.  1  he 
p]  iss  bees  » > I  the  title  are  automata 
made  l>\  .i  certain  Zapparoni.  1  lu  \ 
arc  obsei  \  ed  l>\  the  narratoi .  an  ex- 
cavalrj  <>llu  er  who  has  fallen  on  hard 
times  and  who  aspires  to  a  job  at  the 
hands  ol  Zapparoni,  a  multimil- 
lionaire .ind  a  maker  ol  robots  for 
ever)  conceivable  purpose.  What  en- 
sues is  somewhat  heavily  Germanic: 
loaded  with  philosophical  implica- 
tions, Hen  [uenger's  parable  deals 
with  the  importance  of  maintaining 
human  values  in  a  technological 
world.  Bui  it  is  a  disquieting  and 
impressive  parable  all  the  same. 

ODDLY     CHOSEN     PEOPLE 

J  U  1   N  (.  E  R    is    typical    of    Kaiser 

Williehn's  Germany  at  its  best:  a 
soldier,  ,i  thinker,  to  some  extent  a 
liberal,  but  essentially  a  survival 
from  the  past,  lie  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  a  man  like 
Bertolt  Brecht,  seven  of  whose  plays 
have  now  been  assembled  by  Eric 
Bentley,  who  has  himself  translated 
fi\c  of  them.  Seven  Plays  by  Bertolt 
Brecht  (Grove,  $8.50)  is  a  memorial 
bo  twenty-five  years  ol  playwriting  by 
a  Communist  who  has  established 
himself  as  the  leading  playwright  on 
thi  Continent  ol  Europe  and  one  ol 
the  most  powerful  modern  influem  es. 
At  the  time  ol  his  death,  some 
three  years  ago,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  Brecht's  real 
position  in  German  politics.  He  had 
joined  the  Communist  parly  alter 
the  first  war,  chiefly  out  of  disgust  at 
the  experience  of  what  seemed  to 
him  the  cynical  conduct  of  national 
and  military  leaders  in  wartime.  The 
Xa/i  years  drove  him  into  exile.  He 
lived  and  worked,  without  wide 
recognition,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
returned  to  East  Germany  where  h 
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by  Wilbur  Schramm 
Jack  Lyle,  and  Edwin  B.  Parker 


For  the  first  time— the  facts  about  the 

effects  of  television  on  children— based  on 

studies  of  over  6,000  children.    Answers 

such  questions  as:  Does  television  debase 

children's  tastes,  harm  their  eyesight, 
contribute  to  juvenile  delinquency?    What 

do  they  watch,  what  do  they  think  of 

the  programs  they  see?   What  are  the 

responsibilities  of  parents  and  schools? 

television  networks  and  producers?    $6.00 


THE  DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN   PLURALISM 


Henry  S.  Kariei.  Atfempts  fo  demonstrate  that  the  emergence  of  organizational  giants 
such  as  General  Motors,  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  thwarted  our  traditional  aspirations  toward  a  constitutional  democracy.  Calls 
for  a  reorientation  of  both  governmental  practice  and  academic  research.        $6.75 


THE  JUDICIAL  DECISION 


TOWARD  A  THEORY  OF  tEGAL  JUSTIFICATION.  Richard  A.  Wasserstrom.  An  un- 
usually lucid  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  possible  procedures  which  courts  might 
use  to  justify  their  decisions,  with  an  exploration  of  the  problems  of  justification  in 
the  law  and  justification  in  ethics.  $5.00 


A  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN,    1334-1615 


GEORGE  SanSOM.  The  second  volume  of  a  monumental  work  by  the  West's  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Japanese  history.  "The  standard  history  of  Japan  for  all  serious 
students."— The  American  Historical  Review.  "A  landmark  in  the  history  of  Japanese 
studies."— The  Christian  Science  Monitor.    Illustrated.  $8.25 


THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE 


John  Carsweli.  "A  book  that  combines  learning,  acute  analysis  and  entertainment 
in  equal  proportions.  ...  A  delight  to  read." — D.  W.  Brogan,  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  "Both  entertaining  and  expert."— San  Francisco  Chronicle.  "A  book 
altogether  admirable."— The  Times  Literary  Supplement  (London).    Illustrated.    $5.50 


PROKOFIEV 


Israel  V.  Nestyev.  Translated  by  Florence  Jonas.  Foreword  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky. 
"Presents  material  such  as  that  on  his  childhood,  education,  and  later  years,  which 
could  not  have  been  located  by  an  outsider  ...  It  will  remain  standard  for  years  to 
come."— Library  Journal.    Illustrated  with  photographs  and  musical  examples.    $8.75 
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was  given  ever)  facility  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  set  up  what  became  per- 
haps the  most  striking  theatrical  en- 
semble in  Europe.  His  attitude  to 
Communism  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Picasso:  he  used  it  so  far  as  it  served 
his  purpose  but  never  abdicated  the 
right  to  think  for  himself.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  see  his  own  plays  per- 
formed as  well  as  possible,  and  there 
have  been  those  who  saw  in  his  Com- 
munist allegiance  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  time-serving  as  cynical  as 
any  which  he  had  condemned. 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  any  final 
verdict  on  Brecht's  motives.  What 
remains  is  his  work,  for  which  Mr. 
Bentley  has  performed  a  splendid 
service.  For  although  much  talked 
about,  it  has  neither  been  sufficient  1\ 
acted  nor  read  outside  Germany. 
Other  writers  for  the  stage  invoke 
it  without  sufficient  knowledge  to 
ji  stify  their  invocations— of  recent 
creative  geniuses  perhaps  only  Freud 
has  had  so  many  misconceptions 
wished  upon  him  by  unscholarly 
disciples  who  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  original  texts. 
Now  there  is  no  excuse:  Mr.  Bentley's 
versions,  plus  his  notes,  put  most  of 
the  evidence  into  a  single  volume, 
omitting  only  those  aspects  of  Brecht 
which  show  him  to  have  been  a 
fascinating  theorist  and  also  one  ol 
the  best  of  modern  German  poets. 

"Galileo"  is  probably  the  easiest 
Brecht  play  to  serve  as  introduction 
to  his  work:  it  also  tells  a  good  deal 
about  the  man  himself.  He  is  a 
curiously  fugacious  writer  who  to- 
tally refuses  to  make  any  use  of  time- 
honored  stage  conventions  in  order 
to  convey  a  plot  or  a  message.  He 
jots  down  his  plays  with  as  close  as 
possible  an  approximation  to  the 
movement  of  real  life.  Real  life  is 
often  inexplicit  and  incoherent:  very 
well,  why  should  the  theatre  tidy  up 
the  loose  ends  ot  reality?  Real  life 
enunciates  themes,  but  seldom  wraps 
them  up  in  a  neatly  constructed  plot. 
Then  Brecht  will  not  improve  on 
real  life.  One  earl)  play  has  been 
running  off-Broadway  under  a  title 
different  from  Mr.  Bentley's,  "In  the 
Jungle  of  Cities."  It  deals  with  a 
theme  perfectly  recognizable  in  the 
:>1  ol  reality:  a  love-hate  relation- 
ship between  two  people.  Perhaps 
the  people  seem  oddly  chosen:  a 
Malay  lumber  merchant  and  a  young 
man  from  the  prairies,  rotting  away 


in  the  Chicago  ol  1912.  And  why  not? 
Brecht  might  retort.  Do  unlikely 
meetings  never  occur?  Do  causes 
lead  to  necessary  events?  Is  it  not 
legitimate  to  make  a  play  out  of  a 
set  of  convulsions  not  linked  together 
by  factitious  theatrical  logic  but 
springing  from  the  fact  that  two  peo- 
ple apparent!)  trying  to  destroy  one 
another  are  also  bound  together  by 
invisible  ties?  By  enunciating  a 
theme— and  in  this  particular  play 
there  are  other  themes  as  well— but 
refusing  to  force  a  conclusion  upon 
it.  Brecht  is  making  his  audience  do 
as  much  of  the  work  as  his  actors. 
He  aims  at  a  kind  of  co-operative 
theatre,  in  which  the  play  has  to  be 
suggestive  enough  to  catch  up  into 
itself  and  its  action  writer,  players, 
and  spectators  alike,  each  making  a 
private  contribution  to  the  whole. 

ORDINARY     PEOPLE 

I  T  is  arguable  that  without  Brecht 
the  modern  theatre  everywhere 
would  be  different.  He  would,  for 
instance,  have  approved  an  intro- 
ductory note  to  The  Wesker  Trilogy 
(Random  House.  $4.50)  in  which 
Mr.  Wesker  states:  "My  people  are 
not  caricatures.  They  are  real 
(though  fiction),  and  if  they  are  por- 
trayed as  caricatures  the  point  of  all 
these  plays  will  be  lost.  The  picture 
I  have  drawn  is  a  harsh  one.  yet  mv 
tone  is  not  one  of  disgust.  ...  I  am 
at  one  with  these  people:  it  is  only 
that  I  am  annoyed,  with  them  and 
myself." 

The  plays  in  question  belong  to: 
gether.  The)  were  first  performed 
separately  in  England,  and  last  sum- 
mer in  sequence.  Much  the  best  of 
them  is  "Roots,"  which  made  Mr. 
Wesker's  reputation,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  as  one  of  the  most 
talented  playwrights  of  the  day. 

He  has  a  wonderful  ear  for  the 
speech  of  ordinary  people.  An  Easl 
Ender  from  a  poor  quarter  of  Lon- 
don, he  has  set  "Roots"  in  Norfolk, 
in  a  lonely  cottage.  Its  theme  is 
summed  up  in  the  final  speech  of 
Beatie,  a  young  woman  who  has 
been  discovering  herself  through  the 
stresses  of  family  life.  "We  want  the 
third-rate— We  got  it!  We  got  it!  .  .  . 
D'you  hear  that?  D'you  hear  it?  Did 
you  listen  to  me?  I'm  talking.  Jenny, 
Frankie,  Mother— I'm  not  quoting 
no  more.  ...  I  can  feel  it's  happened, 
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I'm  beginning,  on  m\  own  two  feet— 
I'm  beginning.  .  .  ."  Mi.  Weskei  is 
.1  ( li  .11  eyed  So<  ialist.  As  he  vi\s.  he 
is  annoyed  with  people  and  with 
himself.  His  characters  try  to  live 
their  Socialism— that  is  the  theme  ol 
the  final  play,  I'm  ralking  about 
Jerusalem"— and  because  the)  are 
human  the)  Fail,  rhe  trilogy  deals 
with  family  lilt',  with  politics,  with 
individuals  at  ^,i  ips  with  social  pres 
sures  .mil  with  their  own  hearts.  1 
am  not  convinced  that— "Roots" 
apart— it  is  wholly  successful.  A  .short 
play  ol  Mr.  Wesker's,  "  rhe  Kitchen," 
stems  to  me  to  hold  out  a  far  highei 
promise  ol  future  mastery.  But  it 
is  among  the  few  sustained  achieve 
ments  in  the  modern  theatre  which 
is  likely  to  he  remembered  in  twenty 
years'  time. 

RECOLLECTION  S 

()  N  January  17,  1912,  an  obscure  old 
man  of  eighty-four  died  in  an  Essex 
village.  He  had  lived  alone  forty 
\e.its.  communicating  only  with  his 
brother  ami  with  an  elderly  widow 
who  cared  for  them  both.  Raleigh 
Trevelyan,  author  of  A  Hermit  Dis- 
closed (Longmans.  Green,  $6),  was 
still  at  school  at  that  time,  but  the 
(li.mce  discovery  of  a  bundle  of 
old  papers  concerning  the  hermit's 
younger  years  set  him  on  a  quest  the 
end  of  which  is  this  present  book. 
An  extraordinary  story  is  unfolded: 
not  the  whole  story,  maybe,  since  no 
one  is  ever  likely  to  complete  the 
gaps  in  Jimmy  Mason's  lonely  and 
haunted  life.  But  those  who  enjoy 
the  process  of  piecing  together  tiny 
scraps  of  information  until  gradually 
a  recognizable  mosaic  is  created  will 
be  held  by  this  absorbing  narration. 
Two  other  books  deserve  mention. 
The  first  is  autobiographical.  Diana 
Holman-Hunt,  in  My  Grandmothers 
and  I  (Norton,  §3.95),  has  written 
a  brilliantly  amusing  account  ol  a 
childhood  in  the  1920s,  partly  spent 
in  rich  surroundings  with  one  set  of 
tela  lions,  and  partly  with  the  ec- 
centric widow  of  Holman  Hunt,  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  painter.  She  has 
managed  to  recreate  both  atmos- 
pheres in  a  spirit  of  affection  utterly 
without  either  archness  or  self-pity, 
although  the  circumstances  of  her 
life  might  well  have  given  rise  to 
each.  Starved  by  one  grandmother 
or    politely    bullied    by    the    other, 


ARTHUR 
KOESTLER 

THE  LOTUS 

AND 
THE  ROBOT 

One  of  the  most  important  writers  of 
our  time  (Darkness  at  Noon,  Dialogue 
With  Death,  The  Yogi  and  the  Com- 
missar,    The  Sleepwalkers)   has  now 

recorded  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  the 
East,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  cure 
for  the  spiritual  ills  of  the  modern 
Western  world.  What  he  discovered 
instead  may  prove  somewhat  shocking 
—but  always  illuminating— to  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  curious  about  the 
practices  of  Zen  or  Yoga.  $3.95 


"Impossible  not  to  be  fascinated"* 

THE  GREATEST  PROBLEM 
AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

by  F.  L.  Lucas 

Comments  on  subjects  ranging  from  Housman's  poetry  to  birth  control 
by  the  author  of  The  Search  for  Good  Sense  and  The  Art  of  Living. 
("Books  as  good  as  these  are  rare  indeed.  Writers  as  learned,  as  urbane 
and  elegant  in  style  and  as  fiercely  independent  in  opinion  as  Mr.  Lucas 
are  even  rarer."— N.  Y.  Times) 

*Christian  Science  Monitor  $4.50 

Fir.st  fully  definitive  history  .  .  .  in  three  beautifully 
boxed  and  illustrated  volumes 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY  1670-1870 

by  E.  E.  Rich     With  a  foreword  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Here,  at  last,  is  the  complete  story  of  the  famous  company  that  for  200 
years   developed  our  western  frontier  .   .   .   the  monumental    result  of 
years  of  meticulous  research.    Three  700-page  volumes    $35.00  the  set 

A  clear-eyed  look  at  one  of  the  world's  major  trouble  spots  .  . . 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  DEMO- 
CRACY IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

by  Charles  O.  Porter  and  Robert  J.  Alexander 

Former  Congressman  Porter  of  Oregon  and  Professor  Alexander  of 
Rutgers  University  show  how  U.  S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  has  been 
questionable  and  clumsy.  They  suggest  a  new  program  for  democratic 
reform  which  would  better  serve  the  interests  of  both  areas.  $4.50 

113th  edition  of  the  standard  reference  book  on 
the  world's  most  famous  personalities  .  .  . 

WHO'S  WHO  1961 

Complete,  up-to-date  biographies— checked  by  the  subjects  themselves 
—on  over  40,000  prominent  men  and  women.  $21.00 


at  your  bookseller 
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THE   LIVES  AND 
LEGENDS   OF 
BUFFALO   BILL 

By  Don  Russell.  The  legendary 
Western  hero  is  at  last  rescued 
from  the  dime  novelists  and  pro- 
fessional debunkers.  "One  of  the 
most  thorough,  intelligent  and 
most  readable — in  fact,  one  of  the 
best — biographies  ever  written 
about  any  frontier  figure."  —  LOS 
angeles  times.  Illustrated.  $5.95 

MARK  TWAIN 

The     Man     and     His     Work.      By 

Edward  Wagenknecht.  A  com- 
plete revision  of  what  has  been  for 
a  quarter-century  the  standard 
critical  work  on  America's  fore- 
most humorist.  Bibliography .  $4.50 

FREDERICK 

WILLIAM 

MAITLAND 

and    the    History  of    English    Law. 

By  James  R.  Cameron.  Students 
of  Anglo-American  Law  every- 
where will  welcome  this  up-to- 
date  analysis  of  the  great  law 
historian's  tremendous  influence 
on  modern  legal  scholarship.  With 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
Maitland's  works.  $4.00 

Now  at  your  bookstore 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 

Norman,  Oklahoma 
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adored  by  both  and  understood  b\ 
neither,  she  kept  a  level  head:  and 
now,  going  back  on  it  all.  has 
achieved  a  book  not  only  Funrrj  and 
touching  but  also  a  primer  of  famil\ 
life  which  suggests  that  daily  ex- 
istence can  be  far  more  agreeable 
among  Mr.  Wesker's  overcrowded 
cottage  folk  than  in  the  big  houses 
with  a  limousine  at  the  door. 

Albert  Camus  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1957.  In  the  remain- 
ing years  of  a  tragically  abbreviated 
life  he  published  the  third  volume  of 
Actuelles,  a  collection  of  essays  and 
reflections  on  topics  of  the  previous 
fifteen  years,  and  he  chose  for  trans 
lation  into  English  twenty-three 
from  the  whole.  Resistance,  Rebel- 
lion, and  Death  (Knopf.  Sh  herein 
justifies  his  title  to  be  called  the 
<  onscience  of  his  generation.  Events 
in  Algeria,  Spain,  Hungary,  and 
France  awaken  a  passionately  serious 
view  of  the  world:  the  view  of  an 
a<  tive  humanist  with  every  Christian 
quality  except  faith.  He  had  much 
of  Pascal  in  him;  much,  too,  of 
Peguy  and  Bernanos.  These  papers 
erect  a  memorial  to  his  thought  as 
lasting  as  the  plays  and  novels  which 
created  his  fame. 
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FICTION 

The    Double    Axe,    by    Lauren    R. 
Stevens. 

This  strange  famih  saga  in  the 
hands  of  main  of  Mr.  Stevens'  con- 
temporaries would  have  become  a 
great  sprawling  tome,  hundreds  of 
pages  long.  Instead,  in  a  scant  250 
small  pages  and  with  an  admirable 
economy  he  has  told  the  thirty-yeai 
stor)  o|  Hem\  and  Pasiph)  Sawyer, 
rebels  from  their  middle-class,  money- 
grubbing  society.  In  the  earl) 
1930s  they  had.  under  strange  cir- 
cumstances, self-consciously  followed 
Thoreau  and  bought  a  faun  on  the 
St.  John  River  near  a  tiny  village  in 
the  heart  of  the  Maine  wilderness. 
The  resi  ol  their  legend  and  that  of 
their  five  children  is  told  in  a  kind 
of  shorthand,  a  weaving  of  time  and 


swnbols  often  more  effective— though 
it  demands  something  of  the  reader 
as  poetry  does— than  many  pages  ol 
exposition  and  explanation.  The 
double  axe  is,  of  course,  this  farmer- 
forester's  delight  as  well  as  his 
weapon  against  the  world.  With  it 
he  also  injures  something  that  he 
loves,  and  in  using  it  he  approaches 
death.  One  feels  that  the  author  is 
saying,  as  well,  that  Henry's  way  of 
life  ami  his  stubborn  determination 
to  cling  to  it.  on  the  one  side  so 
good,  has,  like  the  axe,  its  sharp 
other  side  in  its  effect  on  his  wife 
and  children.  The  book  is  occasion- 
all)  cloud)  in  its  intent  and  it  won't 
be  everybody's  dish,  but  it  is  an 
unusual  first  novel,  mature  in  con- 
cept and  performance,  by  a  young 
Princeton  graduate.  It  is  a  worthy 
first  Maxwell  Perkins  Commemora- 
tive Pri/e  Novel.  Scribner,  S3. 95 

A  Winter's  Talc,  by  Jon  Godden. 

Miss  Godden  is  past  master  of  the 
short,  dramatic  novel.  Indeed  each 
of  hers  has  been  a  kind  of  tour  de 
force,  a  concentrated,  tense,  often 
violent  story  usually  set  in  some  re- 
mote or  exotic  place  where  the  char- 
acters are  isolated  and  there  is  no 
distraction  from  the  intensity  of  her 
narrative.  She  tidily  observes  her 
unities.  There  was  the  lonely  House 
by  the  Sea:  the  stargazer's  attic  in  an 
Indian  cit)  in  The  City  and  the 
Wave;  the  island  in  the  Ganges  in 
The  Seven  Islands;  and  now  a  com- 
pleteh  snowbound  house  in  remote 
hills  of  the  English  countryside. 
There  are  almost  always  animals  in- 
volved in  her  stories  too,  and  here  it- 
is  a  beautiful  young  Alsatian  bitch, 
S\  1\  ie.  who  is  the  real  tragic-heroine; 
It  is  an  eerie  tale  of  a  hermit  (though 
worldly)  novelist  and  playwright 
called  Jerome,  and  his  man,  Peter, 
who  looks  after  him,  his  orchids, 
and  his  Sylvie.  What  happens  when 
a  young  actress,  infatuated  with 
Jerome,  breaks  into  their  solitude 
jusi  as  the  snow  begins  to  fall  makes 
wildh  exciting  reading,  especially  in 
ibis  winter  of  isolating  snows.  Be- 
sides all  else  ii  is  a  wonderfully 
unsentimental,  discerning  interpre- 
tation ol  a  dog's  instinct,  intelligence, 
and  affection.  Knopf,  $3.95 

Knife  Edge,  by  Donald  McKenzie. 

A     Canadian     gentleman,     profes- 
sional gambler  on  the  Riviera,  gets 
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involved  with  a  beautiful  and  mw 
terious  woman  and  anothei  man. 
rhere's  robber)  on  .1  large  sc.ilc, 
man  hunt,  and  madness,  with  death 
threatening  at  ever)  nun.  Nevei  a 
dull  moment  and  the  characters  are 
sufficientl)  credible  i<>  keep  one  (.11 
ing  just  enough. 

1  [oughton  Mifflin,  $3 

Revolutionary    Road,     l>\     Richard 

Yates. 

There  has  been  a  lot  <>l  talk  about 
a  book  called  The  Split-level  Trap 
reviewed  here  last  month)  and  if 
ever  then-  was  a  novel  which  would 
seem  to  illustrate  its  point-  the  ps) 
choses  and  tensions  brought  on  in 
young  families  h\  suburban  living— 
this  i>  it.  It  begins  with  the  failure 
of  the  Laurel  Players'  first  attempt 
at  amateur  production,  goes  through 
several  unimpassioned  extramarital 
relationships,  and  ends,  of  course,  in 
traged)  about  which  by  this  time  the 
reader  cares  not  a  whit.  And  as 
for  the  trap  being  split  level,  what  the 
book  actually  proves  is  that  all  the 
miser)  began  far  awa\  and  long  ago, 
when  the  husband  and  wife  were 
very  young,  and  not  in  suburbia  at 
all.  Which  makes  one  wonder  about 
the  whole  business.  This  is  a  very 
serious,  almost  <  linical  book,  and  the 
qualities  it  lacks  to  make  a  good 
novel,  it  seems  to  me,  are  humor, 
and  especially  heart. 

Atlantic  I  .it  tie.   Brown,   $4.75 

NON-FICTION 

Tibet  is  My  Country:  The  Autobi- 
ography of  Thubten  Jigme  Norbu, 
Brother  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  As  told 
to  Heinrich  Harm. 

There  can  be  few  countries  so 
remote  and  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  Tibet,  and  surely  few 
so  dramatically  mountainous  and 
beautiful.  In  this  autobiography  the 
elder  brother  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
with  great  simplicity  tells  what  it 
was  like  to  grow  up  in  the  mountain 
village  of  Tengstei  in  Amdo  prov- 
ince, the  son  of  a  peasant,  happy  in 
the  affectionate  world  of  a  large 
family.  His  accounts  of  it  are  charm- 
ing. Then  suddenly  one  comes  on  a 
sentence  surprising  to  Western  eyes: 

For  a  good  many  years  my  parents 
had  known  that  I  was  the  reincar- 
nation of  the  famous  monk  Tagster, 
and  that  therefore  when  I  was  eight 


"FASCINATING"-says  NEWSWEEK 


Autobiography  of  a  Yogi 

BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 

"These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable  strength  and  clarity,  a  fasci- 
nating life,  a  personality  of  unheard-of  greatness.  The  author  under- 
takes the  unique  task  of  instructing  the  Western  reader  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  yoga,  setting  the  example  in  his  own  life.  In  these 
pages  is  undeniable  proof  that  only  the  mental  and  spiritual  striving 
of  man  has  lasting  value,  and  that  he  can  conquer  all  material  obsta- 
cles by  inward  strength.  We  must  credit  this  Autobiography  with  the 
power  to  bring  about  a  spiritual  revolution."-"Schlesu)f>-Holsteinischc 
Tagepost,"  daily  newspaper  of  Germany.  $4.00 


OTHER  BOOKS  BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 

The  Master  Said 

Wit  and  wisdom  of  a  modern 
world  teacher.  Practical  advice 
in  solving  and  dissolving  daily 
problems.  $2.50 

SELF-REALIZATION  FE  LLOWSHIP,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 
AT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 


Whispers  from  Eternity 

'Destined  to  rank  with  the  world's 
greatest  spiritual  classics." 
-  Dr.  B.  J.  Dry.  Bombay,  India 
$3.00 


IS  there  a  dear  old  grandmother  in 
YOUR  home  who  can't  climb  stairs  ? 
Or  perhaps  a  busy  wife  and  mother  who 
needs  to  be  saved  from  tiresome  trips,  up 
and  down,  several  times  an  hour?  Or 
someone  convalescing  in  the  home? 

To  any  or  all  of  these  people,  so  dear 
to  you,  a  home  lift  can  bring  greater 
happiness  and  guard  their  safety  and 
health.  INCLIN-ATOR  (shown  above) 
carries  two  people  upstairs,  safely  and 
comfortably. 

"Elevette,"  a  vertical  lift,  can  be 
installed  in  stair  well,  corner  or  closet.  It 
may  be  inclosed  in  a  shaft  to  serve  more 
than  two  floors.  Both  operate  on  house 
current  and  are  safe  for  all  ages. 
Send  for  folder  "Slop  Climbing  Stairs,"  FREE 


INCLINAT0R    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 


22  14  Paxton  Boulevard,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


A  neiu  novel  by 

WILLIAM 
MAXWELL 


j- 


by  the  author  of 
THEY  CAME  LIKE  SWALLOWS 

Set  in  France  in  1948,  a  young 
American  couple  move 
through  the  beautiful  French 
countryside,  enchanted  by 
what  thev  sec  and  intensely 
aware  of  the  people  who  live 
in  this  landscape,  so  different 
in  its  medieval  simplicity  and 
ideas  of  order  from  their  own. 

$4.9$  at  better  bookstores 

ALFRED  A- KNOPF 

Publisher 


1U0 


A  controversial 
symposium -now 

expanded   > 

in  book 
form 


THE  CRISIS 

IN  AMERICAN 

MEDICINE 

Ectited  by 
MARION  K.  SANDERS 

Foreword  by 
JOHN  FISCHER 

A  storm  of  controversy  was 
unleashed  by  the  special  sup- 
plement to  the  October,  1960 
Harper's  Magazine.  Now, 
greatly  expanded,  this  book 
focuses  attention  on  the  para- 
dox that  although  American 
medicine  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  millions  of  people  are 
bitterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
medical  care  they  are  getting. 
In  eleven  authoritative  chap- 
ters the  book  probes  sharply 
into  current  practices  in  med- 
ical care  and  education,  health 
insurance,  research,  hospitals, 
the  drug  industry,  psychiatry, 
euthanasia  and  medical  poli- 
tics, and  makes  thoughtful 
suggestions  for  corrective  ac- 
tion. 

'/An  outstanding  public  service 
. . .  We  need  to  inform  people 
on  these  problems  so  that  intel- 
ligent public  support  can  be 
developed  for  changes  long 
overdue."— Basil  C.  MacLean, 
M.D.,  Former  Commissioner 
of  Hospitals,  New  York  City. 

$3.75  at  your  bookstore 
or  from  Dept.  32 


HARPER 
&  BROTHERS 
New  York  16 
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I  would  not  go  to  school  in  Balangsta 
with  the  other  children,  but  enter  the 
monastery  of  Kumbum  and  take  over 
the  benefice  of  Tagster  Labrang. 

From  then  on,  although  he  says  he 
cannot  go  into  the  nature  of  their 
religion— '"the  religion  of  Buddha"— 
he  gives  vivid  accounts  of  life  at  the 
monastery  of  Kumbum.  of  his  re- 
ligious education  and  its  practices, 
some  of  them  athletically  exhaust- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  Later,  of  course. 
comes  the  extraordinary  identifica- 
tion (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  of 
his  younger  brother  as  the  Dalai 
Lama;  the  change  in  the  family  life; 
the  slow  change  in  the  relationship 
with  China;  his  decision  to  flee  the 
country;  and  the  final  unhappy 
events  which  caused  his  brother  and 
all  his  family  and  retinue  also  to  es- 
cape. There  are  nineteen  story-book 
illustrations  in  color,  and,  blessedly, 
a  map.  The  book  suffers  from 
too  many  translations— from  Tibetan 
tape  recordings  into  a  German  book, 
back  to  Tibetan  for  checking,  and 
finally  into  English.  I  assume  it  is 
this  that  results  in  a  certain  stiffness 
of  style,  but  the  subject  matter  has 
a  richness  which  permeates  and 
transcends  the  layers  of  language. 
Mr.  Harrer  is  the  author  of  Seven 
Years  in  Tibet.  Dutton.  $5 

The  New  Politics:  America  and  the 
End  of  the  Postwar  World,  by  Ed- 
mund Stillman  and  William  Plall. 

The  authors  of  "A  Xew  Start  in 
Foreign  Policy,"  which  examined 
America's  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II  in  our  January  issue,  here 
document  its  thesis  from  events  of 
the  past  and  enlarge  it  for  the  future. 
A  concise,  thoughtfully  written  dis- 
(  ussion  of  decisions  that  face  us  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Coward-McCain  i     § 

The  Travels  of  Mark  Twain,  edited 
and  with  an  introduction  by  Charles 
X  eider. 

Samuel  Clemens  started  traveling 
in  IST.'i  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
old.  and  from  then  until  his  last  trip 
i'  Bermuda  in  1910.  traveling  was 
huge  part  of  his  life.  Here  in  one 
volume  is  a  collection  ol  pieces 
which  he  wrote  and  published  about 
his  journeyings— sonic  excerpts  so 
familiar  as  to  be  almost  classics, 
some  much  less  so  but  all  unfailingly 
fresh    and    delightful.     There    are 

O 


pieces  about  this  country,  about  his 
trip  round  the  world,  Europe,  Asia, 
Australia,  the  Holy  Land.  Africa, 
and  a  final  section  on  Islands— the 
Sandwich  Islands  (now  Hawaii), 
Fiji,   and  Ceylon. 

Anecdotal,  full  of  people,  of  his 
astute  observation,  wit.  and  humor, 
this  is  the  perfect  book  for  traveler 
or  stay-at-home  and  for  anybody's 
bedside.  Coward-McCann.  $7.50 

Kalahari  b\  Jens  Bjerre. 

Even  il  you  have  read  (perhaps 
especially  ii  you  have)  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  1  did  The  Lost  World 
of  the  Kalahari  by  Laurens  van  tier 
Post  (Morrow,  1958)  and  Elizabeth 
Marshall  Thomas'  The  Harmless 
People  (Knopf,  1959)  and  William 
Muh  dulls  Tlie  Sands  of  Kalahari 
(Putnam.  1960),  you  will  still  want 
to  read  this  new  book  b\  a  distin- 
guished Danish  adventurer  and  nat- 
ural  historian.  It  is  like  revisiting 
this  frightening  but  magic  country 
and  the  friendly  Bushmen,  "the  old- 
est race  on  earth."'  with  a  new  friend 
and  seeing  the  same  things  differ- 
ently through  his  eyes.  The  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  in  color, 
heighten  the  sense  of  pleasure  and 
recognition.  If  these  hungry,  hard- 
working, but  gay  little  people  who 
have  learned  to  live  where  there  is 
almost  no  visible  food  or  water, 
without  horticulture  of  any  kind,  are 
now  to  be  made  soft  and  dependent 
and  finally  extinct  through  the  en- 
croachments  of  civilization  it  won't 
be  because  many  dedicated  people 
haven't  tried  to  save  them. 

Hill  and  Wang,  $4.50' 

Porte   Crayon:    The   Life  of   David  i 
Hunter  Strother,  Writer  of  the  Old 
South,  by  Cecil  D.  Eh\.   )r. 

Chapel  Hill,  $5 
Frederic  Remington's  Own  West, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Frederic 
Remington,  edited  and  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Harold  McCracken. 

Dial,  $7.50 
During  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Harper's  New  Month- 
ly Magazine  was  fortunate  in  having 
among  its  reporter-artists  two  who 
were  most  distinguished,  one  chron- 
ic ling  what  is  now  called  the  Old 
South,  the  other  the  Old  West. 
David  Hunter  Strother  (Porte 
Crayon)  was  from  Virginia  and  his 
drawings   interpreted    and    reflected 


Revealing  self-portraits 
of  six  great  Victorians 
— zv/io  revolutionized 
their  century  . . . 

EARNEST 
VICTORIANS 

by  Robert  A.  Roscnbaum 

CHARLrS  DARWIN,  who  first  set 
loose  the  apes  and  angers  of  evolu- 
tion . . . 

LORD  ASHLEY,  who  pioneered  the 
crusade  against  child  labor. . . 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWN- 
ING, who  immortalized  her  love  for 
Robert  Browning... 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI, 

who  founded  England's  first  bohe- 
mian  society. . . 

GENERAL  "CHINESE"  GOR- 
DON, who  altered  the  course  of 
colonialism. . . 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN,  who  at- 
tempted to  join  two  opposing 
faiths... 

Here  are  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Victorian  Age— portrayed  in  their  own 
words  and  those  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Illustrated  with  line  draw- 
ings. Just  published.  S7.50. 
At  all  bookstores 
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the  South  though  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  Union  Eorces.  Frederic  Rem 
ington,  although  .in  Easterner  and  .1 
Y.ik'  graduate,  went  West  at  eight- 
een in  1880  and  from  then  on  seni 
bark,  his  famous  articles  and  illustra- 
tions which  inspired  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  write  lo  him:  "Somehow 
you  get  (lost  noi  mih  to  the  plains 
man  and  the  soldier.  Inn  to  the  half- 
breed  and  the  Indian  in  the  same 
ua\  Kipling  docs  to  the  British 
tommy.  .  .  ."  Fifty  articles  and  115 
pi<  lines  are  reproduced  hen. 

Porte  Crayon  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  and  drew  his  pictures  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  century  and  it  is 
.is  .1  chronicler  of  human  nature  in 
the  Civil  War  and  the  highways  and 
byways  of  the  Old  South  that  he  is 
particularly  known.  In  his  turn  he 
has  been  compared  to  Washington 
Irving  and  Mark  Twain  in  their  re- 
flection of  a  wise  regionalism,  and 
1  his  biography  and  another  book, 
The  Old  South  Illustrated  by  Porte 
Crayon,  also  edited  by  Mr.  Eby,  a 
Professor  at  Washington  and  Lee,  go 
far  to  put  him  in  proper  distin- 
guished perspective  in  the  history  of 
journalism  and  illustration. 

FORECAST 

Politics  and  Foreign  Affairs 

New  appointees  in  the  Slate  De- 
partment are  not  to  be  without  guid- 
ance from  the  publishers.  Hannah 
Arendt,  the  well-known  political 
philosopher  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Germany  in  1941,  has  Be- 
tween Past  and  Future:  Six  Exercises 
in  Political  Thought  coming  from 
Viking  in  April  and  from  Harcourt 
Brace  in  the  same  month  will  come 
Germany  Between  Two  Worlds,  a 
"critical  history  of  postwar  Ger- 
many" by  Gerald  Freund.  In  May 
Harcourt  is  publishing  Solomon  F. 
Bloom's  Europe  and  America:  The 
Western  World  in  Modern  Tunes, 
an  integration  of  the  histories  ol 
Europe  and  America  from  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  the  present,  with 
loii\ -seven  maps  and  101  photo- 
graphs; and  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston  are  publishing  studies  of 
the  leaders  of  eighteen  new  nations 
in  Builders  of  Emerging  Nations,  by 
Vera  Micheles  Dean,  editor  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Iu  June  from  Random  House 
romes   a    book    which    from    its    de- 


JORGE  GUILLEN 


language  and 
Poetry 

SOME  POETS  OF  SPAIN 

Foreword  by  Archibald  MacLeish. 

One  of  Spain's  finest  contemporary  poets 
makes  a  provocative  investigation  into  the 
language  and  forms  of  poetry,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  work  of  his  country's  great- 
est writers  —  from  the  13th  Century  to 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  $5.50 

CARLOS  CHAVEZ 


Musical 
Thought 


An  eminent  musician— probably  the  most 
significant  composer  in  the  history  of 
Mexican  art  music  —  sets  forth  his  phi- 
losophy of  art,  even  of  life,  in  a  fascinat- 
ing analysis  of  musical  form  and  content. 

$4.50 

Charles 
Maehlin 

AN  ACTOR'S  LIFE 

By  William  W.  Appleton.  "Lively  and 
informative  biography  of  the  stormy  eight- 
eenth-century actor  . . .  The  result  is  the- 
atrical history,  both  of  a  stage  personality 
and  an  era,  written  with  all  the  wit,  gos- 
sipy interchange,  and  immediacy  of  a 
courtier  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre." 

—  STANLEY  YOUNG, 

N.  Y .  Times  Book  Review. 
Illustrated.     $5.00 

The  Harvard  Brief 
Dictionary  of  3iusic 

By  Willi  Apel  and  Ralph  T.  Daniel.  A 

junior  companion  to  the  famed  Harvard 
Dictionary  of  Music  especially  designed 
for  amateur  needs.       Illustrated.     $3.95 

American  Writing  in 
the  Twentieth  Century 

By  Willard  Thorp.  A  comprehensive 
historical  and  critical  survey.  $5.00 
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scription  will  supplement  Gerald 
Fremiti's  mentioned  above,  The 
New  Germany  and  the  Old  Nazis, 
by  T.  H.  Tetens,  an  authority  on 
geopolitics  and  Pan-Germanism  who 
has  served  on  several  government 
missions.  For  later  in  the  year  the 
same  publisher  is  announcing  with 
excitement  a  book  on  Communist 
China  bv  Edgar  Snow,  who  has  re- 
cently been  issued  a  visa  to  that 
country  and  whose  past  books  in 
that  part  of  the  world  make  his  new 
one  an  event.  And  for  June  the  Book 
of  the  Month  has  chosen  what  will 
surel)  be  a  must  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  understand  the  events  of 
the  next  few  years,  Russia  and  the 
West  Under  Lenin  and  Stalin.  b\ 
George  F.  Kennan,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  new  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia    (Atlantic-Little.  Brown). 

A   Special   Exchange 

The  following  exchange  of  letters 
is  published  here  because  it  especially 
concerns  book  readers  and  reviewers. 
The  poi)its  of  view  are  doublx  i)i- 
teresting  since  Miss  Hardwick—in 
tliis  case  the  reviewer— is  also  a 
novelist,  and  Mr.  West,  who  speaks 
here  as  the  novelist,  is  also  well 
known   as  a   critic— The  Editors 

To  the  Editor: 

I  must  object  to  the  unpleasant 
and  offensive  attack  on  my  personal 
character  which  formed  part  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hardwick's  literary  essay 
in  the  January  Harpi  -  \s  a  critic 
this  lady  has  an  unquestionable  right 
to  print  her  honest  opinion  of  the 
books  submitted  to  her  for  review, 
and  if  she  found  my  novel,  The 
Trend  Is  I' p.  silly,  sentimental, 
banal,  ill-written  and  ill-considered 
I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  her 
saying  so.  But  however  strong  her 
feelings  about  the  book  may  be  she 
has  no  right  whatever  to  reach  out 
beyond  it  to  attack  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Her  review  suggested  that 
I  was  actuated  h\  corrupt  and  mer- 
cenary motives  both  in  choosing  my 
subject  matter  and  in  writing  of  it 
as  I  do  in  The  Trend  Is  I' p.  Hei 
unmistakable  implication  was  that  I 
was  personally  venal  and  without 
artistic  integrity.  I  hope  that  Miss 
Hardwick  will  have  the  grace  to 
withdraw"  these  unpleasant  and  libel- 


ous insinuations  and  to  offer  me  an 
apology   for  having  made  them. 

Anthony  West 

I  cannot  sign  an  apologv  for  my 
review  of  Anthony  West's  novel  Tin- 
Trend  Is  Up.  Profound  linguistic 
and  philosophical  problems,  of  which 
I  do  not  feel  m\self  the  master,  lie 
beneath  the  surface  of  even  aesthetic 
judgment.  I  certainly  never  mean  to 
be  personally  offensive  to  anyone 
and  yet.  in  all  truth.  I  would  not 
wish  to  say  that  the  subjective  ele- 
ment is  utterly  absent  in  critical 
discourse.  Books  are  written  bv  per- 
sons, and  so  are  book  reviews;  both 
are  also  read  and  interpreted  bv 
persons.  And  what  indeed  is  meant 
bv  the  common  phrase,  "in  my  opin- 
ion"? Some  philosophers  have 
thought  that  "in  my  opinion"  really 
is  meant  to  stand  for  "in  the  opinion 
of  all  reasonable  men  able  to  judge." 
I  do  not  know,  even  though  I  give 
some  thought  to  these  problems 
when  I  utter  judgments  of  my  own. 
For  the  present.  I  have  usually  had 
to  rely  upon  the  common  practice 
among  reviewer  and  reviewed  of  as- 
suming good  faith  on  both  sides  and 
bv  that  assumption  indicating  aware- 
ness of  the  deep  and  vexing  com- 
plications of  aesthetic  argument. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick 


I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand 
what,  if  anything.  Miss  Hardwick 
means  by  her  note.  Neither  my  let- 
ter nor  mv  draft  apolog\  called  on 
her  to  modify  her  opinion  of  my 
novel  in  any  way.  I  asked  her  to 
apologize  for  saying  that  I  included 
some  of  its  contents  for  mercenaryi 
considerations  of  a  degraded  char- 
acter: to  be  exact.  Miss  Hardwick 
accused  me  of  having  salted  the  book 
with  sexy  stuff  to  boost  its  sales.  If 
I  had  clone  this  it  would  mean  that 
I  had  little  integrity  as  a  person  and 
none  as  a  writer.  There  is  no  way 
I  can  refute  this  very  offensive  al- 
legation, since  there  is  no  way  in 
which  anyone  can  produce  impartial 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
motives.  In  my  opinion  making 
charges  of  a  personal  nature  against 
which  there  can  be  no  defense  is  a 
cowardly  and  contemptible  game.  I 
am  truly  sorry  to  find  that  Miss 
Hardwick  thinks  playing  it  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  literary  criticism. 
Anthony  West 


MUSIC  in  the  round 


\\\     DISCI  S 


COP]  v  n  n    n  o  w 

The  new  "(.rami  Old  Man"  keeps  his 
standing  in  the  avant-garde  .  .  .  but 
lis  place  in  musical  history  ma\  de- 
pend on  something  else. 


T'le  sixtieth  birthday  ol  Varon 
Copland— he  was  bom  in  Brook- 
l\  n  on  November  I  !.  1900-  has 
inevitabl)  set  ofl  .1  round  ol  anni- 
versary celebrations.  Copland  has 
turned  into  the  GOM  ol  American 
music.  But  unlike  mosl  Grand  Old 
Men,  he  docs  noi  blather.  Sharply 
intelligent,  urbane,  an  advanced 
composer  himself,  articulate,  he  has 
been  For  mam  years  the  ideal  spokes 
man  For  American  music.  The  rec- 
ord companies  naturally  arc  taking 
ngnizance  of  the  occasion.  One  of 
the  more  concrete  tributes  has  come 
from  Columbia,  with  a  pair  of  discs 
of     seldom-heard     Copland     works. 

St  Idom-heard"  is.  of  course,  rela- 
tive.) One  of  those  discs  contains  the 
Piano  Variations  (1930)  a\h\  the 
Piano  Fantasy  1  1957),  played  b\  Wil- 
liam Masselos  (ML  5568,  monaural; 
MS  6168,  stereophonic).  The  other 
is  devoted  to  his  "play  opera,"  The 
Second  Hurricane  (1937),  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  backed  1>\ 
soloists  and  chorus  of  the  High 
School  of  Music  and  An  (ML  5581, 
monaural:   MS  6181,  stereophonic). 

These  discs  make  one  think,  and 
the)  illustrate  the  curious  career  of 
the  composer.  One  segment  of  his 
work  is  greatl)  admired  h\  musicians 
and  scorned  In  the  public.  Another 
segment  is  greatly  admired  by  the 
public  and  rather  deprecated  by  mu- 
sicians. The  piano  works  played  so 
brilliantly  b\  Masselos  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  hist  1  lass;  "The  Sec- 
ond  Hurricane"  of  the  latin  . 

When  Copland  came  back  from 
Fiance  in  1924,  after  having  been 
one  of  Nadia  Boulanger's  first  Amer- 


ican students,  he  had  forged  a  ver) 

individual  st\le.  His  idiom  was  com 
pletel)  "contemporary,"  bui  it 
avoided  the  cliches  then  in  fashion— 
the  (Hi  lies  ol  neo-classicism  (Stravin- 
sky), polytonalit)  (Milhaud),  or  do- 
decaphonism  (Schoenberg).  His  style, 
in  such  wanks  as  the  "Piano  Vari 
ations,"  the  "Piano  Quartet."  and 
the  "Sextet."  was  sparse,  bleak,  anil 
highl)  dissonant.  Melodies  were 
strongly  defined,  but  the\  were  noi 
melodies  in  the  orthodox  sense-.  The 
Copland  melodic  lines  sprang  around 
in  strange  leaps.  And  the  Copland 
rhythms  were  complicated,  dexter- 
ous, and  handled  in  virtuoso  man 
net.  Here  obviously  was  an  uncom- 
promising young  composer  who  had 
something  individual  to  sa\.  and 
who  said  it  with  enormous  Force. 
It  was  noi  prett)  music  he  composed; 
but  it  was  music  that  set  its  mark 
on  the  following  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Copland  went  along  in  this  style 
for  about  ten  years.  He  was  much 
discussed,  and  his  technique  was  a 
subjeel  of  awe  among  the  profes- 
sionals. But  even  though  he  got  his 
share  of  performances,  the  public 
never  warmed  much  to  his  atonal. 
complicated,  and  quite  difficult  mu- 
sic The  "Piano  Variations"  heard 
in  the  new  Columbia  disc  is  tvpical 
of  this  period  of  Copland's  writing. 
It  is  long,  sparse,  angular,  and— to 
ears  weaned  on  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury—completely unmelodic.  I>> 
m.m\  listeners  it  will  sound  like 
c  lumps  ol  notes  hit  at  random.  Re 
peated  listenings  help  bring  out  the 
ground  plan  of  the  work  (and  the 
liner  annotation  contains  .1  fine  anal- 
ysis that  will  help),  but  under  no 
conditions  could  this  be  called  lov- 
able music.  It  nevei  reall)  has  had 
public  ace eptance. 

Then  came  a  remarkable  shift. 
All  ol  a  sudden  Copland  began  com- 
posing musical  best-sellers,  written 
in  an  orthodox  tonal  style  that  was 
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tion at  any  time. 

fj    Start  with  V~\    Start  with|first  issue 
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I I     $12  per  year  (52   issues),   paper  wrapped. 
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WHATSNEWon 

AN6EE 


OPERATICALLY  NEW ! ! ! 


Starring  Franco  Corelli,  the  sensa- 
tional young  Italian  tenor  making 
his  first  U.S.  appearances  at  the  Met 
this  season. 
Also  starring  Lucine  Amara,  soprano 
and  Tito  Gohhi,  baritone. 
La  Scala  Orchestra  and  Chorus, 
Lovro  von  Matacic,  Conductor. 

(S)  3618  B/l 

HUMOROUSLY  NEW!!!!!! 


JTADAT1E 

Butterfly  ■  .^1 

+  --■  * 

MAHIE  COUtER 

ANN  ROBSON  . 
> CHARLES  CRAIG 

The  only  recording  in  Eng- 
lish of  highlights  from  an 
opera  favorite. 

A  Sadler's  Wells  production 
starring  Marie  Collier,  Ann 
Rohson,  Charles  Craig  and 
Gwyn  Griffiths.  Sadler's  Wells 
Orchestra.  Bryan  Balkwill. 
Conductor.  IS)  35902 


Peter  SELLERS 

&  SOPHIA  Loren 

International 

filmdom's  brightest 

stars  get  together  for 

an  uninhibited 

record  romp!  |S)  35910 

Another  "must" ! 

Peter  Sellers' 

comedy  hit  THE 

BEST  OF  SELLERS 

(S)  35384 


PETER 


S6LUSRS 

AND 

SopHia 


LOREN 


SYMPHONICALLY  NEW !!!!!!!! 


OTTO 
KLEMPERER 


Beethoven 

Symphony 

n  .') 

O  erture 
King  Stephe 


PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven :  Symphony  No.  5 
"King  Stephen"  Overture 
Otto  Klemperer    conducting 
The  Philharmonia  Orchestra. 
(S)  35843 


BRAHMS:  THE  FOUR 

SYMPHONIES 

(And    Two    Overtures— 

"Tragic"   and   "Academic 

Festival") 

Otto  Klemperer  conducting 

The  Philharmonia  Orchestra. 

Deluxe  boxed  set  of  "one  of 

the  most   satisfying   projects 

in  the  history  of  recorded 

music."  Hi  Fi/Stereo  Ret  ieu  . 

IS)  3614-0 


HERBERT 
VON 
.  KARAJAN 

SIBELIUS 
i  Symphony  n°2 
in  d  major, 
op.43 


Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  2 
Herbert  von  Karajan    con- 
ducting The   Philharmonia 
Orchestra.  (S)  35891 


BALLET-IC ALLY  NEW !!!!!!!!! 


n 

LESSYLPH1DES 

vt,)i-'fiBtlK 

LESPATINEI  KS 

DANCE 
OFTHE HOURS 

,\/V. 

V  11  1  1    11   \  11  HI 

INUtU 

U   \   1    *     n  It  1    HtvlB   \ 

S   MACEERRAS 

CHOPIN: 

LES  SYLPHIDES 

MEYERBEER: 

LES  PATINEURS 

PONCHIELLI: 

DANCE  OF 

THE  HOURS 

Charles  Mackerras 
conducting  The 
Philharmonia 
Orchestra. 

IS)  35833 
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MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 

immediately  recognizable  to  every- 
body. There  were  "Billy  the  Kid" 
and  "Appalachian  Spring"  and  "Ro- 
deo." There  also  was  "The  Second 
Hurricane."  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 
.md  "El  Salon  Mexico"  also  were 
among  scores  that  belong  to  this 
pei  iod. 

Hits  on   His  Hands 

This  is  the  Copland  who  is  pop- 
ular here  and  abroad.  In  Europe, 
loi  one  professional  who  knows  the 
"Sextet"  or  "Piano  Variations,"  there 
are  a  hundred  who  know  "Rodeo" 
or  "Appalachian  Spring."  Copland's 
middle  period  is  a  strongly  national- 
istic one.  Being  Copland,  he  did 
bring  his  own  personality  to  the 
music.  But  gone  were  the  austerities 
and  the  pile-up  of  dissonance.  In- 
stead were  racy  tunes,  often  built 
on  American  folk  melodies  and  har- 
monized with  great  sophistication. 
Some  of  his  colleagues  privately 
thought  that  he  had  sold  out.  Noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success,  however, 
and  Copland  began  to  find  himself 
with  hit  after  hit  on  his  hands. 

"The  Second  Hurricane,"  which 
dates  From  1937,  is  one  of  the  lesser 
works  of  this  period,  and  is  not  heard 
often  these  days.  Copland  composed 
it  as  a  ]>la\  opera  for  high-school 
students.  The  libretto  was  written 
l>\  Edwin  Denby,  and  tells  the  story 
m|  a  group  of  teen-age  children 
caught  in  a  hurricane,  sharing  mis- 
fortunes in  common,  and  learning 
how  to  work  together.  What  mili- 
tates  against  its  success  is  a  combi- 
nation ol  factors— a  rather  embar- 
rassing  libretto,  and  an  equally  em- 
barrassing writing-down  on  the  com- 
poser's part.  It  is  a  very  contrived, 
score.  Copland  is  nothing  if  not  an 
intellectual,  and  this  kind  of  at- 
tempted popularization  simply  is  not 
in  his  blood.  Coodness  knows  that 
some  of  his  other  popular  scores 
are  calculated  enough;  but  at  least 
a  work  like  "Appalachian  Spring" 
his  such  cleverness  and  finesse  that  it 
(.in  be  enjoyed  for  its  craft  alone. 
"The  Second  Hurricane"  is  far  too 
Rover-Boyish  to  rank  high  as  a  work 
o|  art,  and  it  is  one  of  its  com 
] loser's  lew  real  mistakes. 

Fierce  Concentration 

Around  fifteen  years  ago  Copland 
entered  his  third  style— a  style  that 
went   back   to   the  first  period,  with 


1961  ZENITH  STEREO 
brilliant  blend  of 
styling  and  tone ! 


i 


sa^BB 


■ 


Now  —  a  home  console  changer  especially  built  for  stereo! 

Presenting  the  "Stereo  Professional"— world's  finest  record  changer! 


Zenith's  revolutionary  new  "Stereo  Professional" 
is  precision-designed  to  eliminate  the  noise  that 
other  changers  add  to  the  sound  of  your  records! 
Every  component  is  floated  on  rubber  to  end 
L  troublesome  "rumble."  A  massive  new  turntable 
irons  out  speed  variations  that  cause  "wow"  and 
"flutter."  The  tone  arm  is  ultra-long,  "tangent- 
tracking"— picks  up  all  the  stereo  there  is  on  the 
record.  The  new  "Stereo  Professional"— combined 


with  Zenith's  exclusive  Extended  Reverberation 
—gives  you  the  finest  stereo  system  there  is.  And 
it's  in  the  world's  most  beautiful  fine  furniture 
cabinetry.  Pictured  above  is  the  Zenith  Rach- 
maninoff, with  FM/AM  radio.  [Majestic  French 
Provincial  styling  in  genuine  cherry  fruitwood 
veneers  and  solids.  Model  SFF  2585  from  the 
famous  Zenith  Decorator  Group,  $875.00*.  Zenith 
quality  high  fidelity  stereo  starts  as  low  as  S 1 79.95*. 


IUIN 
DIO 
ITD. 


rade 


§  ZENITH  RADIO  1 
I  CORPORATION,  | 
P  CHICAGO  39, 
OIS.  IN  CANADA:  ZENITH  RA- 
CORPORATION  OF  CANADA 
TORONTO,  ONT.  The  Royalty 
levision,  stereophonic  high  fidelity 
uments,   phonographs,   radios  and 

l I       1L>  years  ol   leadership  in 

ii. e-     xclusivcly. 


ZENITH 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 


^Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.  Slightly  higher  in  the  Southwest  and  West  Coast.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice: 
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MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 


a  few  differences.  It  was  ushered  in 
by  the  "Third  Symphony,"  a  purely 
abstract  work  that  avoided  the  titil- 
lating folk  atmosphere  so  character- 
istic of  his  popular  scores.  Perhaps 
Copland  felt  that  he  had  exploited 
the  Iolk  world  far  enough;  perhaps 
he  felt  that  he  was  becoming  known 
only  as  a  purveyor  of  musical  lolli- 
pops. Whatever  the  reason,  he  once 
more  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
music  of  severity  and  fierce  intellec- 
tual concentration. 

"The  Piano  Fantasy,"  composed 
about  four  years  ago,  reflects  Cop- 
land's interest  in  the  twelve-tone 
school.  It  is  not  strict  twelve-tone 
music,  and  it  uses  ten  instead  of  the 
twelve  notes  ol  the  scale  to  form 
a  "row."  These  ten  notes  are  put 
through  almost  every  conceivable 
device;  and  Copland  has  given  him- 
self plenty  of  time  to  do  so.  The  work 
runs  about  a  half-hour  long. 

As  in  the  earlier  "Variations,"  the 
piano  writing  is  disjunct.  The  solo 
instrument  is  treated  percussively, 
and  dissonance  is  piled  upon  dis- 
sonance. Copland  has  become  ab- 
stract once  more,  with  a  vengeance. 
In  many  respects,  the  "Fantasy"  is  a 
lexicon  of  avant-garde  workmanship, 
and  professionals  are  hypnotized 
with  the  work. 

Not  the  public,  though.  It  takes 
an  audience  of  specialists  to  sit 
through  this  fearsomely  complicated 
piece  of  writing.  The  "Fantasy"  may 
be  a  technical  tour  de  force;  but 
pianists  who  have  played  it  to  regu- 
lation audiences  find  their  listeners' 
attention  wandering  very  soon.  Rest- 
lessness sets  in;  then  the  audience 
breaks  into  titters.  The  music  is  just 
too   grim,   too   relentless,   too  disso- 


nant, too  intellectual,  too  deter- 
mined to  show  the  world  that  Cop- 
land can  do  other  things  besides 
American  potpourris. 

What  Future? 

What  about  Copland's  eventual 
place?  The  guess  here  is  that  he  will 
primarily  be  remembered  as  an  in- 
fluence. With  all  of  his  technique, 
with  all  of  his  undisputed  originality, 
his  music  has  tended  to  date.  He  was 
the  bright  young  thing  of  the  'twen- 
ties, and  he  reflects  the  period  only 
too  well.  His  experiments  with  jazz, 
as  in  the  early  "Piano  Concerto." 
cannot  be  heard  with  much  comfort 
these  days.  Often,  one  feels— right  1\ 
or  wrongly— Copland  used  jazz  de- 
vices not  because  he  felt  strongly 
about  them,  but  because  he  felt 
that  for  an  American  composer  it 
was  The  Thing  to  Do.  In  his  re- 
cent music,  twelve-tone  flirtations 
or  no,  he  simply  harks  back  to  what 
he  was  doing  before  his  nationalistic 
period. 

The  irony  will  probably  be  that 
Copland,  if  he  is  remembered  at  all. 
will  be  remembered  by  works  he  may 
privately  loathe  by  now— "Appala- 
chian Spring"  and  others  of  that 
genre.  For  those  seem  to  have  worked 
their  way  strongly  into  the  reper- 
toire, whereas  the  abstract  Copland 
of  the  "Fantasy"  and  "Variations" 
simply  has  no  public  appeal  at  all. 
Greatness  in  art  and  public  appeal 
are,  of  course,  not  necessarily  synon- 
ymous; and  it  may  be  that  Copland 
is  addressing  himself  to  a  future 
generation.  But  how  future?  Thirty 
years  have  passed  since  the  "Vari- 
ations" were  composed.  How  much 
longer  must  we  wait? 


AND   ALSO    .    .    . 

Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat. 
Sviatoslav  Richter  and  Chicago  Sym- 
phony   conducted     by     Erich    Leinsdorf 

(Victor  LM  2166:  *LSC  2466). 
This  is  the  great  Russian  pianist's  first 

Vmerican  disc.  His  Brahms  is  deliberate, 
large-scale,  under  beautiful  technical 
control,  and  sensitively  colored.  A  very 
great  pianist  is  at  work  here. 

*  Asterisk  indicates  stereophonic. 


Beethoven:  String  Quartets,  Vol.  II. 
Budapest  String  Quartet  (Columbia 
MIL  2 VI.   1  discs:  *M4S  616). 

Contained  in  these  four  discs,  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Budapest's 
recording  of  all  the  Beethoven  string 
quartets,  are  the  three  "Rasoumovsky" 
Quartets  and  the  two  following  ones- 
Op.  74  and  Op.  95.  Vdmirable  playing 
ol  some  of  the  greatest  chamber  music 
ever   written. 
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MR.     R     &     "VI  R  .     B 

Offhand.  I  cannot  think  of  a  less 
likelv  combination  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  recent  Columbia  record 
which  brings  together  Dave  Brubeck,  the 
bespectacled  pianist  of  tense-fingered  in- 
tellect, with  the  venerable  and  authorita- 
tive blues-shouter,  Jimmy  Rushing.  Mr. 
Brubeck  embodies  a  strain  in  jazz  that 
is  thoughtful,  collegiate,  and  suitable  for 
Time  cover  stories,  but  is  sometimes  de- 
nied its  credentials  as  "swinging."  Mr. 
Rushing  is  one  of  the  authentic  voices. 
out  of  the  true  past  by  way  of  the  Count 
Basie  band,  with  a  husky  rasp  that  is 
rarely  mistaken  or  mistakable. 

To  match  Rushing  with  Brubeck  is  to 
add  body  to  a  certain  dryness,  but  also 
to  challenge  by  comparison.  At  one  hear- 
ing, they  complement  one  another.  From 
the  first  notes  ol  the  opening  track  there 
is  an  apparent  buoyant  drive  that 
means  either  Brubeck  in  good  form— or 
Brubeck  enlivened,  as  others  have  been 
before  him.  by  the  infectious  Rushing 
sureness  and  verve.  Later  listening,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  suggest  that  the 
very  presence  of  an  unreflcctive  force 
like  Mr.  Rushing's  could  make  Brubeck 
sound  somewhat  tame,  or  else  vulner- 
able because  of  what  are  otherwise  his 
virtues— a  nervous  muscularity  that  can 
descend,  at  worst,  to  piano-pounding, 
yet  rise,  on  occasion,  to  its  own  cumula- 
tive excitement. 

Mr.  Rushing,  that  is.  sounds  livelier 
on  his  many  other  sides  where  there  are 
Basie  veterans  to  back  him.  while  Bru- 
beck—at  least  to  one  listener  who  ad- 
mires without  wholly  capitulating  to  his 
admirers— is  better  represented  by  his 
vent  tires  into  classicism  than  into  "tradi- 
tional" jazz.  The  main  thing  wrong  with 
this  argument  is  that  it  fails  to  do  justice 
to  their  new  record.  I'm  glad  they  tried 
it.  against  the  better  judgment  that 
might  otherwise  have  prevailed. 


Brubeck  and  Rushing.  The  Dave  Bru- 
beck Quartet,  featuring  Jimmy  Rushing. 
Columbia  CL  1553. 

The  Jazz  Odyssey  of  James  Rushing  Esq. 
Buck  Clayton  and  his  Orchestra.  Colum- 
bia CL  963.  Little  Jimmy  Rushing  and 
the  Big  Brass.  Columbia  CL  1  152.  Rush- 
ing Lullabies.  Columbia  CL  1401.  Time 
Out.  The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet.  Col- 
umbia CL  1397.  Bernstein  Plays  Brubeck 
Plavs  Bernstein.  The  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic with  the  Dave  Brubeck  Quar- 
tet conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Columbia  CL  1466. 
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Value  plus  enjoyment 
to  Europe  by  ship! 

(and  you  get  so  much  more  of  both!) 


you've  reached  that  point  in  the  hectic  race  of 
daily  living  when  you  need —  deserve — to  pay  some 
attention  to  yourself,  consider  the  new  lease  on 
life  a  trip  b\  ship  offers. 

Life  on  ship-board  is — a  different  world.  You're 
going  somewhere,  yes,  but  you  are  somewhere, 
too.  Whatever  you  want  to  do,  you  do.  There's 
more  space  to  nunc  around  in,  play  in,  breathe  in, 
h\e  in.  And  people  to  share  it  with  as  well. 

You'll  rave  about  the  ship-board  food.  You  can 
|ance  till  the  small  hours,  watch  first-run  movies, 


even  work  in  undisturbed  calm  if  it's  a  business 
trip,or  get  some  wholesome  outdoor  exercise  while 
you  fill  your  lungs  with  fresh  air.  Or  you  can 
relax  in  your  comfortable  stateroom  —  there's  a 
steward  or  stewardess  ready  to  answer  your  ring 
in  an  instant. 

Yes,  traveling  to  Europe  by  ship  is  so  much  more 
than  transportation.  Your  personal  frame  of  mind 
when  you  step  ashore,  rested,  refreshed  and  eager 
will  make  your  entire  voyage — the  going  and  the 
being  there — the  greatest  time  of  your  life!  Go  by 
ship  -  for  value  plus  enjoyment. 


THE    TRANS-ATLANTIC    STEAMSHIP    LINE: 


American  Export  Lines  -Can  ad  ian  Pacific  St  earn  ships  -Com  pan  hia  Colonial  de  Navegagao-  Cunard  Line- Donaldson  Lin 

•  Europe-Canada  Line  •  French  Line  •  Furness-Warren  Line  •  Greek  Line  •  Grimaldi-Siosa  Line';  •  Hamburg-Atlantic  Lin 

•  Holland-America  Line  •  Home  Lines  •  Incres  Line  •  Italian  Line  •  National  Hellenic  American  Line  •  North  German  Lloyd 

Norwegian  America  Line  •  Oranje  Line  •  Swedish  American  Line  •  United  States  Lines  •  Zirr.  Lines 
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Bottle,  1900. 


I.  W.  Harper  Bottled   in    Bond   has  all  the  rich 

authority  of  a  fine  100  Proof  Bourbon.  The   mellow 

86  Proof  side   of  the  family   is  agreeably  light 

and   engaging.   Both   are  the  same  original  and  genuine 

Prized   Kentucky  Bourbon  ...  distilled 

and    bottled   at  the   I.  W.  Harper  distillery. 

I.W.  HARPER 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  BOURBON 

BOTH  KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •   I.  W.  HARPER  DISTILLING  CO.,  LOUISVILLE,  KENT] 
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This  July,  a  revolutionary  new  British  liner 
cuts  the  Pacific  down  to  size! 


P&O-Orient  Lines'  new  45,000-ton 
Canberra  sails  from  the  West  Coast  in 
July  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe. 
Sailing  time:  46  days.  Two  weeks  less 
than  the  old  record!  Your  fare?  As  little 
as  $17  a  day. 

P&O-Orient  Lines'  new  Canberra  is 
the  most  revolutionary  new  luxury  liner 
afloat.  She  has  two  sets  of  stabilizers- 
underwater  wings  that  smooth  oceans 
into  millponds.  You  can  dance  a  High- 
land fling  at  sea  and  never  miss  a  step. 
Canberra  is  820  feet  overall,  carries 
548  first  class  and  1690  tourist  class 
passengers,  stands  as  tall  as  a  15-story 
building  and  cruises  at  271 2  knots. 

Design  for  luxury 

Her  interiors  were  decorated  under  the 
supervision  of  Britain's  leading  archi- 
tects, one  ot  whom  was  a  consultant  for 
the  Royal  Yacht  Britannia.  All  first  class 
cabins  have  private  baths  or  showers 
and  most  have  a  sea  view;  many  cabins 
in  tourist  class  have  showers. 

There  is  a  spectacular  ballroom  w  here 
a  glass  wall  slides  out  of  sigf.  so  you 
can  dance  outdoors  il  you  wish. 


Lights  in  the  dining  room  change  with 
the  time  of  dav— sunnv  at  breakfast,  soft 
and  low  at  dinner.  Your  meals  are  pre- 
pared bv  chefs  trained  in  the  great  hotels 
of  England.  The  menu  is  cosmopolitan. 
And  the  wine  cellars  are  famous. 

The  world  within  reach 

A  glance  at  the  map  below  will  show 
you  how  P&O-Orient  bungs  the  world 
to  your  doorstep. 

The  solid  line  is  PcvO-Orient's  South 
Pacific  route  to  Europe— and  Canberra's 
maiden  course  this  July.  'Sour  fare  '  \s 
little  as  $824  tourist  class,  $1131  first 
class ! 

To  the  Orient  and  on 
Now   take  a  look  at  the  dotted  lines  on 
our  map  that  head  North  from  Hawaii. 

On  this  Orient  route,  you  can  stop  at 
Manila  and  come  back  or  keep  right  on 
going  — either  to  the  South  Pacific  and 
back  to  the  United  Stales,  or  to  Europe 
b)  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Suez  and 
Mediterranean  ! 

A  round  trip  to  Japan  starts  at  $672, 
to  Hong  Kohl:  at  s_l»h  and  to  Manila  at 
$824.  Or  go  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Orient  for  just  $751. 
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Tourist  class  cabin  with  four  berths 
are  perfect  for  famil)  travel. 

The  dotted  line  that  heads  South  from 
Long  Beach  (Los  Angeles)  on  our  map 
is  last  becoming  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar new  ways  to  travel  to  Europe. 

If  you  like,  you  can  make  any  combi- 
nation of  routes  on  your  one  P&O- 
Onent  Lines'  ticket. 

The  happy  thing  is,  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  millionaire  to  see  the  world 
on  a  P&O-Orient  liner! 
You  can  sail  tourist  class  in  glorious 
comfort— or  shoot  the  works  and  go 
first  class.  The  service  is  impeccably 
British  both  ways.  And  the  meals  are 
in  the  same  Continental  tradition.  Each 
class  has  its  own  sw  imming  pool,  orches- 
tra, cafes,  and  wide  open  decks  for  sun 
and  games. 

Sec  your  travel  agent  now.  Or  write 
for  free  literature  to: 
P&O-Orient  Lines,  Dept.  14D,  155  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco  8,  California. 
Branches:  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Van- 
couver. Elsewhere  in  U.S.  and  Canada: 
Cunard  Line.  General  Passenger  Agents. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  are  just  one  part  of  the  Bell  System's  1961  construction  program.   There 
are  hundreds  of  other  projects,  of  many  kinds,  and  in  many  places  throughout  the  country. 


Bell  System's  Vh  Billion  Dollar 
Construction  Program 
Provides  Work  and  Wages 
in  Many  Lines 


This  big  Bell  System  construction  program 
for  1961  is  more  than  better  telephone  service. 

It  is  more  than  additional  tax  money  for 
cities,  states  and  the  government. 

It  is  work  and  wages  for  people.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people,  Both  inside  and 
outside  the  Bell  System. 

Each  week  it  puts  more  millions  of  dollars 
into  pocketbooks  and  cash  registers  throughout 
the  country. 

It's  a  big  effort  and  shows  the  vital  part  of 
the  Bell  System  in  the  nation's  economic  life 
and  growth. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  done  . . .  and 
with  earnings  adequate  to  support  the  job, 
we'll  keep  moving  right  ahead,  improving  tele- 
phone service  and  helping  America  grow. 
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A     SPECIAL     SUPPLEMENT 

105     The  Mood  of  the  Russian  People:  Articles  by 

Richard  Pipes.  Markoosha  Fischer,  Patricia  Blake, 
David  Burg,  A.  Zr..  Alfred  Kazi)i.  Priscilla  Johnson, 
Richard  Brain 

cover:   JANET  halverson;  marc  ribold  (magnum) 


25  OUTSTANDING  BOOKS  IN  THE  LAST  12  MONTHS 

Just  for  self-appraisal:  CHECK  THOSE  YOU  FULLY  INTENDED 
TO  READ  BUT  FAILED  TO . . .  THROUGH  OVERSIGHT  OR  OYERBUSYNESS 
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431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF 
THE  THIRD  REICH 
a  ILLIAM  L. 
SHIRER.  (Retail 
price  $10) 


186.  HAWAII   by 

JAM  IS  A.  MICH- 
ENER.  (Retail 
price  $6.95 ) 


104.  ADVISE 
AND     CONSENT 

/  l  AI  II  \  DRURY 
(  R  c  t  .1  i  t  price 
$5.75) 


454.    THE     LAST 
OF   THE   JUST   by 

ANDRK     SSHWARZ- 
BART.  (Retail 

price  $4.95) 


452.  CHINA 
COURT  RUM] R 
GOOD  IN.  (Retail 
price  $1.50) 


Thomas 


442.  THE  WHITE 
NILE  by  ALAN 
moorehead.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


D 


436.  DECISION 
AT  DELPHI  by 
HELEN   MACINNES 

(Retail  price 
$4.95) 


II  !  1   n 


439.  TAKEN  AT 
THE    FLOOD     In 

JOHN  GUNTHFR 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail  price  $5) 


435.  TO   KILL   A 
MOCKINGBIRD 

l>)      HA  RIM  R      I.  1   I 

(Retail  price 
$5.95) 


FATE 

IS  THE 

Fhimtek 

ERNEST  ri 

.  k  GANK  ^ 

450.  FATE  IS  THE 
HUNTER  by  ER- 
NEST K.  GANN 
(Retail  price  $6) 


□ 


418.  THOMAS 
WOLFE.  A  Biog- 
raphy by  ELIZA- 
BETH       NOWELL 

(Retail  price 
$5.95) 


421.  PORTRAIT 
OF  MAX  by  S.  N. 

BEHRMAN.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price   $6) 


430.  THE  CHILD 
BUYER  by  JOHN 
hersey.  (Retail 
price  $4) 


WHAT  DOES 

YOUR 
SELF-CHECK 
SHOW  ABOUT 
YOUR  RECENT 
BOOK- 
READING 
HABITS? 


434.  THE  DEVIL'S 
ADVOCATE       by 

MORRIS     L.     WEST 

(Retail  price 

$3.95) 


Politick 


187.  THE  DARK- 
NESS AND  THE 
DAWN  by  THOM- 
AS     B.      COSTAIN 

(Retail  price 
$3.95) 


Upiu^l 


in 


198.  THE  LEOP- 
ARD by  GIUSEPPE 
DI  LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail  price 
$4.50) 


409.  THE  AFFAIR 

by  c.   p.  snow 
(  Retail 
$4.50) 


price 


420.  THE  POLI- 
TICS OF  UP- 
HEAVAL by  AR- 
THUR M.  SCHLES- 
INGER,  JR.  Vol. 
Ill  of  The  Age  of 
Roosevelt.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


448.  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN:  The 
Prairie  Years 
AND  The  War 
Years  by  carl 
Sandburg.  (Re- 
tail   price   $7.50) 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 

If  your  self-check  reveals  that  you  have 
been  missing  the  books  you  promise 
yourself  to  read  because  of  irritating  over- 
busyness,  there  is  a  simple  way  to  break 
this  bad  habit:  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club.  During  the  coming  year,  at 
least  200  books  will  be  made  available  to 
members  at  the  special  members'  price  which, 
on  the  average,  is  20%  below  the  publisher's 
regular  retail  price.  (For  example,  the  mem- 
bers' price  for  The  "Rise  and  Tall  of  the  Third 
Reich,  which  retails  for  $10,  is  only  $5.95— a 
saving  in  this  case  of  over  40%.) 

5JC  Your  only  obligation  in  the  trial  mem- 
bership suggested  here  is  to  buy  as  few  as 


three  of  these  200  books,  in  addition  to  the 
three  you  choose  from  this  page.  The  latter 
will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you 
will  be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  of  them 
(plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  han- 
dling). 

>fc  If  you  continue  after  the  trial  mem- 
bership, with  every  second  Club  choice  you 
buy  you  will  receive  a  valuable  Book-Divi- 
dend averaging  more  than  $7  m  retail  value. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing 
plan,  $255,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail 
value)  has  been  earned  and  received  by 
Club  members  as  Book-Dividends.  Isn't  it 
good  sense,  for  the  year  ahead,  at  least  to 
make  this  trial,  and  get  back  into  the  habit 
of  book  reading? 
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449. WHO  KILLED 
SOCIETY?      by 

CLEVELAND  AM- 
ORY.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price 
$6.50) 


416.   BORN   FREE        451.     A     BURNT- 

by  JOY  ADAMSON       OUT     CASE     by 
Illustrated.      (Re-       GRAHAM     greene 
tail   price  $4.95)        (Retail  price 
$3.95) 


THE 

f  AGONY 

AND  TO 

KCSTASY' 
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444.   SHADOWS 
ON   THE   GRASS 

by    ISAK-    DINESEN 

(Retail  price 

$3.75) 


455.  THE  AGONY 
AND  THE  EC- 
STASY by  IRVING 
STONE.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


413.  THE  GOOD 
YEARS  by  WAL- 
TER LORD.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
•price  $4.95 ) 


YOU  MAY  CHOOSE 

ANY  THREE 

FOR  $1  EACH 

IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Book-of-the-Month  Club 

...  if  you  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  three 

additional  books  from  the  Club  during 

the  coming  year 


A35 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club*  and  send  tfce  three,  books  whose  num- 
bers I  have  indicated  ifi  boxes  below,  billing  me 
.St.uo  (plus  postage  and  hand  1  ;ng) .  I  agree  to  pur- 
chase at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections — ror 

alternates during    the    first    year    I    am    a    member.    I 

have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time 
after  buying  three  Club  choices  (in  addition  to  those 
included  in  this  introductory  offer).  The  price  will 
never  be  more  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  fre- 
quently less.  After  my  third  purchase,  if  I  continue, 
I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second 
Selection — or  alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is 
added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.)  PLEASE 
NOTE:  A  Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered 
to  members  at  a  special  combined  price — is  counted  as 
a  single  book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit  and  In 
fulfilling  the  membership  obligation  to  buy  three 
Club  choices. 


□  nn  cd 


MR. 

MItS, 
MISS 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City Zofif Stat-- 

Selections  and  alternates  for  Canadian  members  arc  usu- 
ally priced  slightly  highsr,  are  shipped  from  Toronto  duty 
free,  and  may  be  paid  for  in  either  U.S.  or  Canadian 
currency. 


*Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


The  quiet3  roomy  wagons  that 


Itodne  Dart  irnson- built  to  make  Mother's  job 

The  1961  Chrysler  Corporation  wagons  do  their 
jobs  quietly  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on  your  part- 
thanks  to  Unibody  Construction,  Torsion- Aire 
Ride,  and  Constant  Control  Power  Steering 

These  are  the  wagons  that  make  driving  a  pleasure,  not  a 
project. 

There's  room  to  spare  for  kids  and  cargo,  along  with  a 
quiet  ride  that's  new  to  wagons— thanks  to  Unibody  Con- 
struction. Body  and  frame  are  a  solid  welded  unit.  Gone  are 
the  usual  joints  and  bolts  that  could  loosen  and  get  noisy. 

And  these  wagons  park  and  handle  with  ease,  too.  Con- 
stant Control  Power  Steering  (an  option)  works  full  time  so  you 
scarcely  work  at  all.  And  Chrysler  Corporation's  exclusive, 
no  extra  cost,  Torsion-Aire  Ride  smooths  the  roughest  roads. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  There  are  many  other  fine 
features  offered.  See  your  dealer.  Let  a  drive  bring  out  the 
difference  great  engineering  makes. 

25  models  to  ehoose  from— 9  Plymouth  wagons  •  2  Valiant  wagons 
2  Dodge  wagons  •  6  Dart  wagons  •  2  Lancer  wagons  •  4  Chrysler  wagons. 


Chevrolet. 


You'll  tronder  irhere  the  rattles  irent.  First  time  out  you'll 
notice  the  quietness  of  your  1961  wagon  from  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion. It's  built  the  Unibody  way — a  solid  welded  unit  that  stays 
shipshape  and  tight,  year  in,  year  out. 


t 


re  more  fun  to  lire  with 


'vr  irmion  —  Dodge's  new  compact — easy 
d,  easy  to  park,  and  mighty  easy  on  gas. 


M'tymouth  Mention — a  wagonload  of  family  fun  in  America's  No.  1  low-priced,  economy  car. 


Chrysler    irnattn — Smart  looks  and  luxury  in  the  quiet,    roomy 
wagons  that  fit  any  suburban  setting. 


«#«•  Pulara  iragan      t  he  best  of  everything  Dodge  with 
y  of  room  for  the  kids  and  all  their  cargo,  too. 


Chrysler 

Corporation 

Serving  America's  new  quest  for  quality 


LETTERS 


The  Testers'  Dilemma 

To  the  Editors: 

'lour  issue  of  March  1961  featured  a 
lengthy  article  with  the  inflammatory 
and  unsupported  title,  "The  Tyranny  of 
Multiple-choice  Tests,"  by  Banesh  Hoff- 
mann. In  the  article  he  attacked  ob- 
jective tests  and  challenged  me.  as 
president  of  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, to  replv.  For  Harper's  to  print  such 
an  attack  and  challenge  without  any 
apparent  check  on  the  validity  of  the 
"evidence"  Mr.  Hoffmann  presents  and 
then  to  refuse  to  provide  adequate  space 
to  set  the  record  straight,  as  you  have 
done,  can  only  be  termed  irresponsible 
journalism.  Lest  your  readers  conclude 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Hoffmann,  however,  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  in  the  brief  letter 
allotted  me  here. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  has  asked  for  a  defense 
of  three  test  questions  which  were  pre- 
pared in  1954  and  which,  for  the  record, 
have  never  been  used  in  a  final  test. 
A  full  statement  explaining  the  reason- 
ableness and  efficiency  of  each  question 
has  been  prepared  and  is  available  on 
request  from  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice. I  hope  Harper's  readers  will  write 
to   me   directly   for   copies. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  has  also  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  committee  of  command- 
ing intellectual  stature  to  "investigate 
testing."  Those  of  us  involved  in  testing 
welcome  "investigations"  by  any  compe- 
tent individual  or  group  at  any  time.  We 
live  by  choice  in  a  glass  house:  our  work 
is  constantly  under  the  scrutiny  of 
teachers,  scholars,  and  committees  of 
specialists  in  all  fields.  Through  their 
efforts,  multiple-choice  tests  have  been 
improved  steadily  oyer  the  past  forty 
years  and  understanding  of  their  uses 
and  limitations  has  spread  widely  among 
knowledgeable  persons.  By  contrast. 
flailing  attacks  like  Mr.  Hoffmann's 
serve  only   to  confuse   important    issues. 

We  have  in  the  past  welcomed  criti- 
cisms from  Mi.  Hoffmann,  with  whom 
we  have  spent  many  patient  hours  in 
conference  and  correspondence.  \s  is 
evident  in  his  article,  however,  for  a 
scientist.  Mr.  Hoffmann  dismisses  evi- 
dence with  amazing  ease— when  the  sub- 
ice  t  lies  outside  his  own  field.  His 
method  is  to  ferret  out  questions  which 
he  thinks  would  appear  ambiguous  to 
the  exceptional  student,  and  then  as- 
sume that  all  potential  geniuses  will  see 


them  his  way.  score  poorly,  and  be  lost 
to  society.  He  has  never  presented  evi- 
dence to  support  his  thesis.  All  our 
evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  Quite  the 
reverse,  tests  have  frequently  identified 
the  brilliant  student  not  otherwise 
recognized. 

Multiple-choice  tests  with  as  many  as 
100  questions  permit  wide  sampling  of 
subject  matter  and  qualities  of  student 
thinking.  If  a  student  should  misinter- 
pret one  question  or  even  several,  his 
over-all  score  would  not  be  seriously 
affected.  Furthermore,  each  question  is 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  leading 
scholars  and  teachers  in  the  field  and  can 
be  tried  out  in  advance.  If  any  ambiguity 
exists  (e.g.,  if.  in  fact,  it  is  tripping  up  a 
number  of  the  top  students)  it  is  elim- 
inated or  revised  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee. 

Xo  one  is  more  anxious  to  improve 
pi  sent  tests  than  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  them,  and  no  one  recog- 
nizes their  subtle  problems  more  keenly. 
As  John  Gardner  writes  in  his  recent 
book,  Excellence.  "Anyone  attacking  the 
usefulness  ol  tests  must  suggest  workable 
alternatives."  Mr.  Hoffmann  never  does. 
Henry  Ch  u  n<  ey,  Pres. 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton.  N.J. 

We  need  more  Banesh  Hoffmanns  to 
keep  the  test  constructors  alert  and  hum- 
ble.   But  we  also  need   to  maintain  our 

perspective  and  balance As  for  his 

continents  on  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Program,  he  is  delightfully  con- 
fused and  misinformed.  The  prelimi- 
nary screening  test  used  in  the  Merit 
Program  is  completer}  revised  and  im- 
proved each  year,  as  is  the  technical 
manual. 

We  use  two  tests,  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent testing  agencies.  But  we  also 
use  students'  school  records,  records  of 
accomplishments  outside  the  classroom, 
and  the-  judgments  of  school  officials. 
Finally,  all  of  this  information  is  eval- 
uated not  by  a  machine  (although 
some  persons  believe  it  should  be1),  but 
by  experienced,  skilled  educators  who 
make  the  actual  selection  of  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholars.  \s  to  the  Merit 
Scholars  themselves,  and  their  degree  of 
success.  Dr.  Hoffmann  exhibits  ignor- 
ance both  of  able  youth  and  of  the  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  in  this  country. 
He  apparently  believes  that  every  Merit 
Scholar  should  conform  at  once-  by  ob- 
taining all  \  grades  i'1  the  college  of 
his  choice  and  in  the  curriculum  he  has 
elected,  both  unwisely  chosen  in  some 
cases.  .  .  . 


Yet  make  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
academic  performance  of  the  total  group 
ol  Merit  Scholars  is  amazing.  What  other 
selection  techniques  have  done  as  effec- 
tive a  job?  ...  If  others  can  devise  more 
effective  ways  we  shall  be  among  the 
first  to  adopt  the  new  procedures.  Dr. 
Hoffmann  might  well  ponder  the  classic 
remark  of  Bruce  Bairnsfather's  Old  Bill 
to  his  complaining  companion  in  a 
shell  hole:  "If  you  can  find  a  better 
'ole,  'op  to  it." 

John  M.  Stalnaker,  Pres. 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp. 

Evanston.  111. 

Professor  Hoffmann's  thoughtful  and 
revealing  essay  omits  one  poignant  fact. 
At  the  ven-  moment  when  many  of  us 
are  coming  to  realize  the  shortcomings 
of  multiple-choice  questions,  we  are 
obliged  to  construct  them  ourselves— 
simplv  to  survive— for  the  hordes  of  stu- 
dents rushing  into  our  classrooms! 

Roy  P.  Fairfield 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Government 

Ohio  University 

Athens,  O. 

Professor  Hoffmann  may  recognize 
here  what  may  lie  called  the  devil  theory 
of  numbers.  Almost  any  profession  or 
group  or  object  can  be  made  to  seem 
sinister  by  demonstrating  how  pervasive 
or  ubiquitous  it  has  become  (who  stands 
at  the  center  of  the  national  soap  ring?). 
It  is  silly  to  suggest  that  educational  test 
publishing  has  grown  because  it  is  un- 
checked. .  .  . 

The  sample  test  item  that  is  cited  is 
badly  worded  and  confusing.  .  .  .  This 
is  one  of  tens  of  thousands  of  test  items 
that  my  firm  has  published.  We  readily 
accept  criticism  and  we  do  change  test 
items  when  they  are  proven  faulty.  Pub- 
lishing tests  is  publishing:  it  is  not  in- 
fallible but  it  is  seriously  professional. 
We  do  not  force  tests  on  anyone;  we 
do  not  misrepresent  them.  Schools  and 
industry  buy  our  tests  because  these  are 
one  of  many  educational  instruments 
that  serve  a  demonstrably  sound  purpose 
in  a  society  whose  aim  it  is  to  educate 
tens  of  millions  of  its  citizens.  If  this 
be  tyranny,  what  is  freedom? 

William  Jo\  anovich,  Pres. 

Harcourt,  Brace  8:  World,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Hoffmann  is  not  alone  in  protest- 
ing against  the  tyranny  of  the  multiple- 
choice  examination.  Even  some  psychol- 
ogists would  like  to  join  forces  with  him. 
But  Dr.  Hoffmann  weakens  his  barrage 
by  concentrating  firepower  on  the  ant  hill 
of  individual  questions  that  may  have 
been  sloppily  or  ungrammatically 
worded.  The  fundamental  question  he 
raised  still  remains— shall  we  permit  the 
odd  ball  genius  to  be  screened  out  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a  statistical  misfit  oi 
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FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT,  by  Vincent  Scully.  Jr.  A  concise  stole- 

menl  of  Ihe  sources  from  which  F.  I.  W.'s  orchiteclure— and  the 

images  he  sought  to  creote— grew. 

MIES  VAN  DER  ROHE,  by  Arthur  Drexler  fully  explores  the 

work  of  today's  foremost  exponent  of  classicism  in  architecture 

—exemplified  in  N.  Y.'s  Seogrom  Building. 

ANTONIO  GAUDI,  by  George  R.  Collins.  The  first  extensive 

text  in  English  on  this  unique,  surrealistic  Spanish  architect. 

ALVAR  AALTO.   Frederick  Gutheim  throws  new  light  on  the 

humanistic  aspects  of  this  great  Finnish  architect. 

IE  CORBUSIER,  by  Fronqoise  Choay.  A  revealing  interpretation 


of  a  figure  whose  work  in  both  architecture  and  city  planning 

has  been  felt  throughout  the  world. 

PIER  LUIGI  NERVI   A  clear  and  readable  account  by  Ada  Louise 

Huxtable   of  this   master's   revolutionary  structural   techniques. 

WALTER  GROPIUS   James  Marston  Filch  describes  the  career  of 

an  orchitecl  who  is  internationally  renowned  as  a  practitioner, 

educator,  and  theoreticion. 

LOUIS  SULLIVAN    Albert  Bush-Brown's  text  states  how  Sullivan 

combined  new  scientific  ideas  and  technical  means  with  aesthetic 

ideals  to  become  the  first  truly  creative  genius  of  American 

architecture. 


OSCAR  NIEMEYER.  Stamo  Papadaki  examines  the  work  of  the 
controversial  South  American  architect  whose  most  recent  com- 
mission was  the  design  of  all  the  major  buildings  of  Brazil's  new 
capital,  Brasilia. 

ERIC  MENDELSOHN,  by  Wolf  von  Eckordt.  Mendelsohn's  be- 
lief that  "function  without  sensibility  remains  mere  construction" 
led  to  his  becoming  perhaps  the  most  exuberant  of  contempo- 
rary architects. 

RICHARD  NEUTRA.  Esther  McCoy  investigates  the  full  range  of 
Neutra's  experimentation— from  his  outstanding  private  houses 
to  comprehensive  designs  for  urban  projects. 
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because  the  tests  were  not  designed   to 

include  him  in  the  list  <>l  the  chosen?  .  .  . 

PHINI  AS   Is.  VIM  SHIN 

[rvington,  N.J. 

Let  ns  have  "a  completely  indepen- 
dent board  of  eminent  educators  and 
scholars."  preferably  dentists,  examine 
Dr.  Hoffmann.  And  if  they  should  find 
so  much  as  one  or  two  cavities  in  any 
of  Dr.  Hoffmann's  teeth,  let's  eliminate 
as  rapidly  as  possible  Dr.  Hoffmann.  We 
would  give  him,  of  course,  a  chance  to 
defend  his  delects,  but  he  must  defend 
them  "specifically."  He  cannot  argue 
that  he  is  in  good  health  otherwise  or 
protest  that  a  cavity  in  his  tooth  is  only 
one  slight  flaw  in  his  total  structure.  He 
must  stand  or  fall  on  his  deb  use  of  the 
specific  criticism  we  have  leveled  at  him. 
We  will  not  trouble  ourselves  as  to  what 
we  should  use  to  replace  Dr.  Hoffmann. 
Thoughts  as  to  the  value  he  might  have 
to  his  wife  and  family  are  inconsequen- 
tial. Our  only  concern  will  be  to  eradi- 
cate a  man  with  a  flaw.  .  .  . 

(    WII'RON   1'lNc  in  K 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Psychology 
Dir.  of  Testing  and  Counseling 

Georgia  State  College 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

As  zue  go  to  press,  the  Idlers  cowing 
in  from  our  readers  are  four  to  one  in 
favor   of  Dr.   Hoffmann.— The    Fditors 

Sunstroke 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  alarmed  by  Howard  Gossage's 
apparent  adherence  [in  "The  Golden 
Twig,"  March]  to  the  Ptolemaic  concep- 
tion of  the  relative  motion  of  the  bodies 
in  our  solar  s\strm.  .  .  .  "To  this  day 
our  senses  testify  that  the  earth  circles 
the     sun     rather     than     the     other     way 

around."  he  writes \l\  senses  testify 

that  the  sun  circles  the  earth,  but  T 
nevertheless  yield  to  the  overwhelming 
evidence  in  support  ol  the  ( '.opcrnican 
conception  that  the  earth  circles  the  sun. 
If  Mr.  Gossage  really  believes  whai  he 
has  written  he  is  indeed  a  museum  piece 
among  scholars. 

Stephen  G.  Bishop 

Gi.nl.  Student  in  Phv  s;,  s 

Bi  own  Univei  mu 

Pn>\  idence,  R.I. 


Good  Neighbor 


To  Tiir.  Editors: 

Neither  in  Hugh  MacLennan's  " 'Anti- 
Americanism'  in  Canada"  basv  Chair, 
March]  nor  in  |ohn  Fischer's  rejoinder 
did  I  detect  a  cle.u-eved  appeal  to  rea- 
son. Both  favor  some  svstcm  of  protect- 
ing Canada  from  American  business  en- 


croachment. Does  it  not  occur  to  them 
that  Canada's  problem  is  the  result  of 
separation  from  the  United  Mates?  If 
men  were  more  rational  and  less  emo- 
tional, the  solution  would  lie  not  in 
further  cleavage  but  in  closer  union.  .  .  . 
Because  if  we  snatched  the  artificial 
border  from  the  map  by  admitting  ten 
new  states  to  the-  Union,  aggressive  and 
enterprising  Canadians  would  move-  into 
a  wide  new  world.  Instead  of  intensify- 
ing the  barrier  through  import  and  in- 
vestment controls,  they  should  be  trying 
to  knock  it  down  altogether.  Most  likely 
they  would  retain  their  Canadian  iden- 
tity in  the  same  way  as  the  American 
South,  and  for  about  as  long,  or  until  it 
became  nonsense.  By  the  rule  of  reason, 
Canada's  ultimate  destiny  is  to  rejoin  the 
North  American  continent. 

William  Laas 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

What  about  those  American  business- 
men who  have  gone  to  work  and  make 
their  homes  in  Canada?  Many  of  them 
feel  that  they  are  neither  fish  nor  fowl- 
no  longer  really  American,  nor  quite 
Canadian.  Perhaps  a  little  diplomatic 
pressure  and  judicious  propagandizing 
for  them  to  become  Canadian  citizens 
mighl  help.  M  vrian  Warren 

Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Feather  River 

To  the  Editors: 

Sydney  Kossen's  remarks  about  the 
Feather  River  Project  ["California's  $2 
Billion  Thirst."  March]  appear  to  have 
emanated  from  an  overexuberant  boost- 
erism  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  Cali- 
fornia of  hall  a  century  ago.  In  defend- 
ing the  F.R.P.  Mr.  Kossen  threatens  us 
with  the  specter  of  a  collapse  in  the  real- 
estate  boom  (which  would  have  certain 
desirable  qualities  since  large  quantities 
of  our  extremely  fertile  farm  land  is  be- 
ing lost  to  subdivisions')  and  we  are  pre- 
sumably expected  to  tremble  at  the  grim 
prospect  of  not  exceeding  New  York  in 
human  population  (a  defense  which  isn't 
deserving  of  further  comment). 

Mr.  Kossen  attempts  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  an  impending  water  crisis 
in  California  but  he  greatly  exaggerates 
the  true  condition.  The  state  has  ample 
time  to  plan  ahead  and  then  spend  to 
accommodate  to  future  water  needs.  I 
suggest  two  lines  to  be  investigated  be- 
a  major  financial  outlay  is  made 
for  the  F.R.P:  (Il  Develop  at  once  a 
program  of  water-use  education  that 
would  teach  Californians  to  properly  use 
their  presently  developed  water  resource 
and  to  penalize  those-  who  prove  difficult 
to  educate.  The  water  waste  in  this 
state  is  astonishing  and  should  not  be 
tolerated.     (2)    Give  financial  support  to 


tflGffiy  Not  Anivar  Urbina,  small  citizen  of  Honduras.  But  the  enemy  is  there  all 
around  him— malnutrition,  disease,  the  intense  despair  of  poverty.  Anivar  and  millions  like 
him  face  the  Enemy  from  the  day  they  are  born  to  the  quick  twilight  of  their  lives.  They  need 
help  now— above  all,  help  to  help  themselves.  They  need  food,  tools,  books,  medicines  and 
technical  know-how.  By  any  standard  they  know,  we  have  these  things  in  abundance.  Whether 
it  be  in  Honduras,  Africa,  India,  or  even  in  our  own  country,  this  abundance  must  be  shared. 
If  we  Americans  help  this  child  and  others  like  him  defeat  the  Enemy,  he  will  never  forget  us; 
if  we  ignore  him,  or  try  to  bribe  him,  he  will  never  forgive  us.  Which  will  it  be? 

I'.S.  Employees  and  agents  of  Nationwide  voluntarily  have  been 
sponsoring  special  self-help  programs  in  four  Central  American 
countries  in  cooperation  with  CARE.  More  than  $150,000  has 
been  raised  in  the  last  18  months  to  provide  the  people  of  these 
countries  with  the  tools  for  better  education,  medical  care, 
agriculture,  housing  and  other  basic  needs. 


Nationwide  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  Nationwide  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Nationwide  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  home  office:  Columbus  16,  0. 
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"It  is  with  books  as  with  men," 
wrote  Voltaire;  "a  very  small 
number  play  a  very  great  part." 

Take  our  economy,  for  example. 
It  is  a  free-enterprise  economy  that 
is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on  a 
continuing  flow  of  capital  for  ex- 
pansion and  development.  And 
that  capital  comes  from  people 
buying  shares  of  stock  in  Ameri- 
can business. 

Share-ownership  has  been  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  but  there  are 
still  only  about  13,000,000  Ameri- 
cans out  of  180,000,000  who  own 
common  stocks.  As  Voltaire  said, 
"a  very  small  number  play  a  very 
great  part." 

America  needs  more  capital  to 
keep  its  economy  healthy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  it  costs  close  to  $20,000  to 
provide  a  job  in  industry — $20,000 
in  capital  outlay  to  employ  just 
one  man.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
economy  needs  constant  transfu- 
sions of  the  capital  that  is  its  life- 
blood?  Economists  predict  that 
industry  will  need  some  S500 
billion  in  new  capital  during  the 
next  decade. 

Where  will  it  all  come  from? 
There  was  a  time  when  America's 
capital  came  largely  from  hun- 
dreds of  people  with  millions  of 
dollars.  But  in  recent  years,  more 
and  more  investment  capital  has 
come  from  millions  of  investors 
with  hundreds  of  dollars — and  the 
trend  will  undoubtedly  continue. 

Will  you  be  among  those  in- 
vestors, owning  your  share  of 
American  business? 

MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PI  E RC E 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  X.  Y. 

LONDON 110  Fenchurch  Street 

PARIS 7  Rue  de  la  Pa.x 

142  offices  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad 
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desalinization  research.  The  economic 
production  of  sweet  water  from  salt 
water  is  not  just  an  "intriguing  dream" 
as  Mr.  Kosscn  suggests  but  a  technical 
achievement  almost  within  our  grasp. 

It  was  a  shame  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia had  to  go  to  the  polls  last  tall 
possessed  with  so  little  information 
about  the  F.R.P.  I  am  guilty  along  with 
others  for  not  having  spoken  out  in  time. 
There  is.  however,  some  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  a  reappraisal  ol  the  F.R.P. 
scheme  although  Mr.  Kossen's  article 
dots  not  enhance  that  hope. 

(  ii arms  F.  Benni  ii.  Jr. 

\sst.  Prof,  of  Geography 

University  ol  California 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Tin    Author  Replies: 

Professor  Bennett  obviously  is  one  of 
a  sizable  minority  that  voted  against  the 
Feather  River  Project  bonds  last  Novem- 
ber and  remains  unconvinced  that  the 
majority  decision  was  right. 

\s  for  the  urgency  of  the  program, 
which  he  insists  does  nol  exist.  1  should 
like  to  note  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Sell  1 1  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources.  Last  January,  speaking  of 
Southern  California,  it  said:  "This  re- 
gion  has  alreath    run  out  of  water." 

He  says  the  California  real-estate  boom 
will  sweep  before  it  some  of  the  most 
productive  farm  land.  The  F.R.P.  is  not 
promoting  a  change  in  land  use  so  much 
.is  ii  is  bringing  arid  land  into  use  for 
agriculture.  Millions  of  acres  now  un- 
titled will  be  preserved  for  or  brought 
into  farm  use.  He  seems  to  deplore  the 
population  explosion  in  this  state.  Even 
il  migration  from  the  Fast  were  halted. 
Californians  would  continue  to  increase 
in  number  due  to  causes  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  Water  Plan. 

State  engineers  s.,\  desalinization  in 
water-deficient  areas  is  an  impractical 
approach,  particularly  in  agricultural 
Kern  County,  lor  the  wells  there  already 
are  overdrawing  260  billion  gallons  a 
year.  \nd  if  a  cheap  method  ol  desalt- 
ing sea  water  is  developed,  the  aqueducts 
still  will  be  needed  to  transport  the 
water,  as  pointed  out  in  my  article. 

He  is  absolutely  correct  about  the 
wasteful  use  of  imported  water  in  his 
area.  Americans  eat  too  much,  loo.  and 
they  waste  a  lot  of  food  they  don'l  cat. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  American  wax 
in  a  rising  economy.  M:>\ix   Ko^i  \ 

San  Franc  is(  o,  (alii. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  l>\  the  article 
California's  $2  Billion  Thirst."  The 
writer  has  misrepresented  labor's  oppo- 
sition to  the  water  bonds,  failed  to 
analyze  how  the  so-called  two-price  sys- 
tem would  be  killed  in  actual  operation. 
neglected  to  examine  California's  alleged 
water  needs,   and  omitted   am    mention 


that  the  bill  won  by  a  scant  150,000 
votes  out  ol  over  six  million  cast.  .  .  . 
Fet  me  comment  further  on  how  the 
so-called  two-price  system  is  killed  in  a 
contract  the  state  signed  last  November 
with  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
ol  Southern  California.  This  contract 
"contains"  the  two-price  principle  but 
states  that  for  purposes  of  administration 
it  shall  be  assumed  that  all  present  water 
supplies  of  the  district  are  being  applied 
to  the  holdings  over  160  acres.  The  dis- 
trict already  has  large  supplies  from 
other  sources— enough  water  so  that  the 
effect  of  this  assumption  is  to  emasculate 
die  two-price  system. 

George  Ballis.  Editor 

Valley  Labor  Citizen 

Fresno.  Calif. 

Timken  and  the  Truth 

To  the  Editors: 

While  I  agree  with  the  spirit  ol  David 
Spitz's  article  on  "The  Timken  Edition 
of  Lenin"  [March],  I  think  he  is  not 
exactly  correct  in  choosing  his  villains— 
in  this  case  soulless  corporation  execu- 
tives  and  newspaper  editors.  Certainly 
the  latter  category  can  stand  with  college 
professors  in  their  determination  to  as- 
certain  truth  as  it  concerns  news. 

I  suggest  that  the  real  villain,  the 
author  of  the  misquotation  of  Lenin,  was 
a  zealous  advertising  copywriter.  There 
is  little  chance  that  either  the  executives 
ol  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  or  the 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  have 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of 
Lenin's  writings.  Can  you  really  blame 
the  Dispatch  editor  for  everything  that 
the  newspaper's  advertisers  assert  in  their 
paid  advertisements?  The  real  test— and 
Mr.  Spitz's  article  did  not  reveal  this— is 
whether  or  not  the  advertisement  con- 
tin  ued  tt>  appear  after  the  error  was  . 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  executives-' 
and  editors  concerned. 

John  Emmerich 

Managing  Editor 

McComb  Enterprise-Journal 

McComb,  Miss. 

Luck  o'   the  Irish 

To  nit    FnnoRS: 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  "My  Dear  Irish 
Doctors"  [Harriet  Hughes  Crowley, 
March].  M\  friends  have  long  been 
bored  to  tears  with  the  account  ol  my 
Argentine  gall-bladder  operation,  but 
now  that  you  have  opened  your  pages 
to  such  entertaining  and  enlightening 
materia]  I  see  thousands  of  fresh  victims 
awaiting  me.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Gene  S.  Kupferschmid 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


"How  to  achieve  conviction 
and  a  point  of  view 
in  troubled  times' 

A  message  from  The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

United  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

"When  I  visited  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  in  his  primitive 
jungle  hospital  in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  he  told  me  he 
considered  this  the  most  dangerous  period  in  history  — 
not  just  modern  history,  but  all  human  history.  Why? 
Because,  he  said,  heretofore  nature  has  controlled  man,  but 
now  man  has  learned  to  control  elemental  forces  — before 
he  has  learned  to  control  himself. 

"Striving  to  understand  how  our  mastery  of  elemental 
forces  can  be  made  to  serve  humanity  in  these  troubled  times, 
we  instinctively  turn  to  the  sources  of  Western  thought, 
to  the  searchings  of  great  and  immortal  minds  on  the  origins 
of  government,  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  and  the  nature 
of  man.  For  man  can  control  himself  only  if  he  understands 
both  himself  and  the  civilization  he  has  created  out 
of  his  longing  for  justice  and  peace. 

"Here,  in  the  great  books  of  the  western  world,  is  the 
mainspring  of  our  civilization  —  the  collective  conscience 
which  makes  it  run.  In  the  pages  of  these  beautiful 
volumes  truth  stands  out  — ready  to  guide  anyone  concerned 
with  where  our  world  is  going." 


OF  THK   WESTERN    WORLD 

now  available  direct  from  the  publisher  with  great  new     j^k   j£    /%/    1    CJ '  Jl     JL  %*~*  C_^.xV 


Published  by  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

in  collaboration  with 
the  University  ol  Chicago 


A  mind  is  filled  and  enriched  by  a  new 
concept  only  if  the  concept  is  fully 
understood.  And  only  a  scholar  with  long 
years  of  disciplined  study  behind  him  can 
ordinarily  stick  to  the  task  of  absorbing 
the  great  abstract  ideas  without  an  in- 
structor. Guidance,  interpretation,  dis- 
cussion are  usually  necessary  to  give 
them  meaning  and  application  to  one's 
own  life.  That  is  why  this  Private  Library 
Edition  of  the  great  books  was  published. 

The  key  to  its  enormous  value  is  the 
"teacher"  it  provides  — the  amazing  SYN- 
TOPICON  pictured  above.  The  SYNTOPICON 
is  a  new  concept  in  self-education.  It  is 
the  product  of  400,000  man-hours  of  re- 
search by  100  scholars  over  a  period  of 
eight  years.  It  is  quite  literally  a  great 
"teacher"  living  in  your  home  . . .  always 
at  your  disposal  to  interpret  to  you  the 
great  ideas  contained  in  the  GREAT  BOOKS. 

As  you  begin  to  absorb  and  understand 
these  great  ideas  by  which  man  has  sur- 
vived and  progressed,  you  will  begin  to 
reflect  their  greatness  in  your  own  ability 
to  think,  speak,  and  act  with  new  and  im- 
pressive weight.  You  will  have  sounder 
judgment  on  political  and  economic 


issues  as  the  great  minds  who  conceived 
and  contributed  law  and  justice  make  the 
whole  great  idea  of  government  clear  to 
you.  You  will  develop  a  sounder  philoso- 
phy of  life  as  your  mind  is  illuminated  by 
the  great  minds  of  the  ages. 

You  will  not  be  limited  in  your  business 
progress  by  your  own  narrow  specialty, 
but  will  be  prepared  to  handle  the  daily 
problems  of  top  level  management  which 
call  for  broad  general  thinking  rather 
than  limited  technical  knowledge. 

Even  in  your  own  personal  life,  a 
knowledge  of  mankind  through  century 


on  century  can  guide  you  to  the  decisions 
and  actions  which  have  eternally  resulted 
in  the  greatest  success  and  contentment. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  learn  all 
the  details  of  this  handsome  Private  Li- 
brary Edition  of  the  great  BOOKS.  Mail 
in  the  coupon  below  for  a  free  descriptive 
booklet.  It  will  explain  how  you  can  find 
new  understanding  of  yourself  and  the 
world  through  the  great  ideas  which  have 
engrossed  men  since  the  written  record  of 
man  began.  It  is  in  this  way  that  one 
stretches mind  and  soul.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  one  grows  in  wisdom. 


GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  DEPT.  52-E 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  me.  free  and  without  obligation,  your  handsome  booklet  which 
pictures  and  describes  the  revolutionary  syntopicon  and  the  creat  books 
in  full  detail  -  and  also  complete  information  on  how  I  may  obtain  this 
magnificent  set,  direct  trom  the  publisher,  on  your  easy  budget  plan. 


(please  print) 


City 


In  Canada,  write  great  books  of  the  western  world,  Terminal  Bldg. 
Toronto.  Ontario 


PHILIP    M.    WAGNER 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


A  Better  Way  with  Press  Conferences 


The  guest  in  the  Easy  Chair  this  month  is  the 
Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Si  v  Mr.  Wagner  takes 
in  national  politics  from  the  Sunpapers  office  just 
fifty  minutes''  driving  from  executive  Washington. 

1H  E  press  conference  was  once  no  more 
than  a  method  of  pacifying  reporters  en 
masse  by  doling  out  some  information.  Part  of 
the  information  was  news  that  they  could  use, 
the  rest  background  designed  either  to  help  them 
or  to  nourish  their  psyches.  The  public  officer 
who  called  the  press  conference,  whether  the 
President  or  some  lesser  being,  dominated  the 
proceeding  and  controlled  the  output. 

But  the  wide-open  press  conference  of  today 
(at  which  anything  may  be  asked,  all  questions 
are  expected  to  be  answered  somehow,  and 
nothing  is  withheld  from  the  record)  is  a  very 
different  thing.  It  has  become  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding. That  is  to  say,  the  person  who  calls  it 
no  longer  dominates.  Tit  may  and  often  does 
bend  it  to  his  own  advantage.  But  it  has  become 
a  contest,  a  public  spectacle,  a  matching  of  wits 
in  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  shrunk 
down  to  the  role  of  an  adverse  witness,  \nvone 
with  experience  as  an  adverse  witness  in  court  or 
before  a  Congressional  committee  knows  what 
that  means:  it  means  that  the  odds  are  likely  to 
be  adverse,  too. 

This  evolution  was  pushed  ahead  another  step 
in  January  1>\  the  new  President,  when  he  de- 
cided that  his  first  two  press  conferences  should 
be  televised  "live."  That  decision  raises  a  ques- 
tion-which  even  newspapermen  arc  asking— 
whether  the  thing  hasn't  gone  too  far.  To  put 
the  question  at  its  bluntest:  Do  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  principal  collaborators 
(the  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  and  Treasury. 
and  a  few  others)  have  a  duty,  or  even  the  moral 
right,  to  engage  in  a  quiz  contest  in  which  a 
wrong  answer  would  unfavorably  affect  not  onl\ 
their  own  authority  but  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  of  the 
free  world  generally? 

While  m\  wife  and  1  were  following  the  new 


President's  first  televised  press  performance,  she 
put  the  matter  very  well.  I  thought,  when  she 
exclaimed:  "Thank  Heaven,  they're  allowing 
him  to  use  notes!"  The  thing  about  her  exclama- 
tion that  chilled  me  was  the  implied  suggestion 
that  "they"  might  not  allow  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  notes— that  dependence  on 
trots,  cribs,  or  special  briefing  might  somehow  be 
made  to  seem  like  poor  gamesmanship. 

Farther  down  the  scale,  the  question  just  raised 
loses  its  relevance.  In  respect  to  our  domestic 
affairs,  the  evolution  of  the  press  conference  has 
at  least  partly  plugged  a  gap  in  our  political 
arrangements.  It  serves  the  same  purpose,  more 
or  less,  that  is  served  in  the  British  system  by  the 
Question  Period.  The  British  institution  differs 
in  that  questions  are  submitted  in  advance  and 
in  writing,  answers  are  carefully  prepared  after 
consultation,  and  subsequent  discussion  is  held 
to  the  question.  This  is  a  good  way  of  testing 
the  government  on  some  doubtful  question  of 
administration  or  policy:  with  us.  the  press  con- 
ference can  do  roughly  the  same  thing.  Some- 
thing like  the  cranberry  crisis,  which  rocked  the 
country  just  before  Thanksgiving  in  1959,  brings 
forth  a  clamor  which  in  turn  brings  forth  a  press 
conference  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  He  briefs  himself  in  a  hurry, 
as  do  the  reporters.  Secretary  and  reporters  face 
each  other  as  adversaries,  and  the  session  is 
directed  to  the  cranberry  question  and  that  alone. 
The  Secretary  is  thus  required  to  answer  to  the 
people,  which  is  the  way  things  should  be.  Or  at 
the  prodding  of  two  or  three  energetic  reporters 
this  same  Secretary  ma\  consent  another  time 
to  a  tour  d'horizon  of  his  department.  If  he 
handles  himself  well,  he  is  the  gainer:  if  he 
is  tripped  up  and  sent  sprawling,  he  is  the  loser, 
but  still  the  public  has  been  instructed.  There 
is  something  of  the  New  England  town  meeting, 
as  well  as  the  Question  Period,  about  this.  Very 
wholesome— and  no  one  thinks  ol  slopping  over 
into  the  affairs  of  other  departments.  The  Secre- 
t.n\  o1  This  is  not  expected  to  know  about  That. 

We  need  more  of  such  press  conferences.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  very  scale  ol  government  pro- 
hibits proper  exploitation  of  an  effective  device. 
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635  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


Please  send  me  my  FREE  porlfolio-THE  ART  IN  AMERICA  INTKOOl  (  HON  TO 
AMERICAN  1'AINTING— with  color  reproductions,  suitable  for  framing,  of  works  b) 
outstanding  American  artists.  Please  start  my  Art  in  America  subscription  i-l  issues  a 
year)  with  your  Spring  1961  issue  featuring  "New  Talent,  U.S.A." 

(.'lack  One 
□  One  Year: 


$10 


(Single  copy  price:  $15.80  a  year) 


□  Two  Years:  $18 


□  Three  Years:  $25 


Name. 


(Please  Print) 


Address- 


City- 


_Zone_ 


-State- 


(This  offer  expires  July  15,  1961) 


Z\  I  enclose  payment 


□  Bill  me  later 


lieLve  never  Adisappointed  me." 


/-- 


enca 


■ 

% 


•    r.i  i  ilia 


There's  more  to  Art  than  the  painting  on  your  wall. 
\>t   is  everywhere:   Movies,  sculpture,  architecture,  cartoons, 
antiquity,  advertisements,  tableware,  photography,  books,  pretty 
girls,  junkpiles. 
\  i  ■  is  Living. 

Some  people  are  more  creative  at  it  than  others.  It  is  their  world 
that  we  tell  you  about  in  the  visually  expressive  pages  of  Art  in 
America. 

Our  vision  is  360  degrees.  Our  motto  is  learn  and  live.  One  look 
at  recent  Tables  of  Contents  reveals  this. 

There  have  been  major  spreads:  An  International  Look  at  the 
U.S.A.;  The  Precisionists ;  Visual  Communication;  Pan  American 
Painting;  Old  and  New  Romanticism. 

Plus  features  such  as  Flemish  Masterpieces  in  Detroit;  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson's  Vision  of  America;  Report  from  Russia;  Art 
and  the  Troubled  Child;  Authenticity  in  American  Furniture; 
Young  Artists  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  Al  Hirschfeld's  Brasilia; 
Creating  with  Light;  Love  for  Sale. 

Plus  regular  departments  such  as  Children's  Page;  Museum 
Trends;  Gallery  Notes;  Book  Selections;  Prints  and  Drawings; 
Antiques  Collector;   Regional  Accents;  The  Artist  in  America; 


Decorative  Arts;  Design  in  Industry;  Photography  as  Art. 

The  world  of  Art.  The  timely  and  the  timeless. 

A  long-time  subscriber  recently  wrote  us:  "You  tell  me  what  to 
look  for,  what  to  do.  You  open  up  new  avenues  of  thought  and  en- 
joyment. You  have  never  disappointed  me." 

Art  in  America  is  for  you  if,  in  Tolstoy's  words,  you  want  to  see 
and  read  about  the  highest  and  best  feelings  to  which  men  have 
risen. 

Art  in  America  is  for  you  if  you  relish  imagination,  originality, 
well-turned  new  ideas,  freshness,  perspective— four-color  plates, 
bard  covers,  and  high-gloss  paper. 

You  may  be  asking:  How  can  we  afford  to  give  you  the  largest 
and  most  luxurious  art  quarterly  for  only  §10  a  year'.-'  The  truth  is 
we  can't.  After  this  offer  expires,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
price  rise. 

So,  Art  in  America,  to  paraphrase  Walter  Pater,  "comes  to  you 
proposing  frankly  to  give  you  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  to 
your  moments  as  they  pass." 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  Art  in  America  in  your  home? 
Start  your  own  art  museum  with  our  newest  issue:  Vol.  49,  No.  1, 
"New  Talent.  U.S.A." 
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Too  much  depends  on  the  individual  reporter, 
who  gets  small  encouragement  from  his  home 
office  for  his  pains.  In  simple  self-interest  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  press  corps  tend  to  look 
down  on  second-string  press  conferences  when 
thev  can  follow  the  big  story  that  everyone  else 
is  following  and  get  a  bigger  play  and  hence 
more  personal  glory.  And  this  makes  evasion 
easy  for  administrators  who  find  press  conferences 
awkward  or  frightening.  Failure  by  the  papers 
to  push  constantly  for  press  conferences  of  this 
type  is  a  big  factor  in  easing  the  altogether  too 
easy  transition  from  Big  Government  into  ir- 
responsible government. 

THE  virtue  of  the  wide-open  press  conference 
comes  into  question  only  when  the  top  of  the 
executive  heap  is  involved.  There  is  no  telling, 
these  days,  how  or  when  domestic  affairs  may 
impinge  on  foreign.  Up  there  in  the  policy- 
making stratosphere,  the  business  of  government 
has  become  one  vast  omelet  in  which  wage  rates 
in  the  steel  industry  are  scrambled  with  the 
problem  of  gold  outflow,  a  strike  in  Los  Angeles 
involves  the  missile  gap,  and  the  beet-sugar  lobby 
can  flavor  our  policy  toward  Cuba.  Up  there, 
moreover,  every  public  utterance  counts,  no  mat- 
ter how  tentative  or  impetuous.  By  the  nation's 
and  the  world's  opinion  these  men  are  granted 
only  the  narrowest  margin  of  tolerance  in  what 
they  say,  and  they  have  a  clear  duty  to  themselves 
and  their  country  to  guard  their  tongues.  The 
open  press  conference  is  an  instrument,  manned 
by  experienced  technicians,  for  loosening  those 
tongues.   They  should  be  wary  of  it. 

In  its  wide-open  form,  the  top-level  press  con- 
ference is  still  a  comparative  novelty.  Not  until 
Mr.  Eisenhower  came  along  had  any  of  our 
Presidents  been  willing  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  hazards  of  it.  Woodrow  Wilson  met  regu- 
larly with  the  press  at  first,  but  at  arm's  length. 
He  found  even  this  awkward  though  sometimes 
helpful,  and  his  press  conferences  ended  with  the 
beginning  of  the  first  world  war.  President  Hard- 
ing permitted  limited  quotation  in  the  begin- 
ning, until  he  made  his  historic  blunder  over  the 
Japanese  Four  Power  Treaty.  After  that  he  held 
himself  to  questions  submitted  in  advance  in 
writing  and  accepted  very  few  of  them.  Presi- 
dents Coolidge  and  Hoover  were  positively 
misanthropic  about  the  press  (understandably 
enough,  considering  what  the  generality  of  the 
working  press  thought  about  them). 

President  (F.  D.)  Roosevelt,  his  own  best  pub- 
lic relations  counselor,  was  quick  to  realize  the 
immense  value,  to  him.  of  the  manipulated  press 
conference.  Within  these  meetings  he  achieved 
an  effect  of  the  greatest  freedom  and  informality, 
while  never  for  a  moment  losing  control.  He 
was  lavish  with  confidential  judgments  and  in- 
formation—off the  record.  He  was  still  more 
lavish  with  background,   which   might  be   used 


by  reporters  on  their  own  responsibility  but 
could  not  be  attributed  to  him.  Trial  balloons 
and  certain  types  of  information  could  even  be 
attributed  to  "the  White  House."  though  not  to 
the  President.  He  allowed  no  direct  quotations 
whatever  except  when  he  judged  quotations  to 
be  to  his  clear  advantage.  There  was  nothing 
off-the-cuff  about  quotations  emerging  from  a 
Roosevelt  press  conference:  they  were  coldly 
calculated  pronouncements.  And  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  used  without  attribution  to 
the  President  was  even  more  welcome  to  the 
reporters  than  the  rare  quotations.  It  made  them 
"insiders."  It  endowed  them  with  the  gift  of  in- 
sight and  the  power  of  prophecy. 

Mr.  Truman  followed  a  somewhat  parallel 
practice,  but  unevenly  and  with  far  less  virtu- 
osity. Nor  did  he  keep  anything  like  Rooseveltian 
control  over  his  immediate  lieutenants.  Secre- 
tary Acheson's  celebrated  lapse  at  that  National 
Press  Club  press  conference  in  1950.  when  he 
failed  to  place  South  Korea  within  the  perimeter 
of  our  Far  Eastern  defense,  would  not  have  hap- 
pened in  Roosevelt's  day. 

I  T  remained  for  Mr.  Eisenhower,  with  that  ab- 
sence of  cunning  which  endeared  him  to  so  many 
and  was  the  despair  of  many  others,  to  throw  off 
all  the  protections.  He  was  the  first  President  to 
release  the  transcripts  for  full  quotation,  the 
first  to  permit  uncensored  reproduction  by  film. 
These  were  unprecedented  gestures.  They  seem 
to  have  been  based  on  the  belief  that  the  mind 
and  personality  of  the  President  are  the  public's 
property,  and  on  a  faith  that  due  allowance 
would  be  made  by  press  and  public  for  the  errors 
of  fact  and  the  tentative  dicta— and  the  defective 
syntax— which  are  likely  to  creep  into  im- 
promptu replies  to  questions  ranging  across  the 
whole  field  of  public  affairs.  One  thing  that  the 
President  failed  to  take  account  of  was  that  by 
putting  himself  completely  on  the  record  he 
denied  himself  the  intimacy  with  the  working 
press,  the  mutually  beneficial  interchanges  which 
Roosevelt  had  cultivated  so  fruitfully.  His  effort 
to  build  a  relationship  of  complete  candor  had 
the  paradoxical  effect  of  placing  a  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  the  press,  a  barrier  that  progres- 
sively hardened  the  already-existing  hostility  of 
most  of  the  Washington  press  corps. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  was  wrong,  too,  in  expecting 
that  allowances  would  be  made  for  the  predict- 
able gaucheries  of  impromptu  delivery.  No  such 
allowances  were  made.  The  Eisenhower  press 
conferences  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  published 
distortions,  ambiguities,  and  dead-pan  ridicule 
which  damaged  his  reputation  in  ways  that 
could  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  restrictive 
policy.  Beyond  question,  this  reduced— how 
much  is  a  matter  of  dispute— Mr.  Eisenhower's 
utility  as  leader  of  the  grand  alliance.  His  way  of 
responding  was  not  to  reimpose  press  restrictions; 


"FRENCH-SCHMENCH 
IT'S   ALL  GREEK   TO    ME" 


Describing  it  simply,  the  scene  above  is  a 
happy  one  for  all  concerned.  A  gathering 
of  gourmets  is  about  to  realize  the  pure  joy 
that  comes  from  partaking  of  an  epicurean 
masterpiece.  The  unseen  proprietor  of  this 
elegant  establishment  will  derive  his  pleas- 
ure from  the  outrageous  check.  But  most 
important,  we  are  privileged  to  see  a  truly 
happy  man,  a  Maitrc  D's  Maltre  D\  a  para- 
gon of  Parisian  perfection,  performing  his 
duties  in  the  classic  French  tradition. 

So  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we 
reveal  that  it  was  not  ever  thus.  For  this 
epitome  of  gallic  gar<jonery  was  born 
Demetrios  T,  of  Athens,  and  thereby  hangs 
our  tale. 

Despondent  was  the  word  for  young  De- 
metrios the  day  he  presented  himself  to 
the  Berlitz  school  in  New  York,  not  too 
long  ago.  Falteringly  he  proclaimed  that 
he  had  to  speak  another  language  "light 


away"  or  all  was  lost.  He  was  told  that  he 
could  begin  English  lessons  at  once.  "Not 
English,"  was  his  agitated  reply, '"French." 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  was  an  "A 
Number  1"  waiter  in  one  of  America's 
great  French  restaurants.  His  boss  had 
suddenly  given  him  an  ultimatum,  "Learn 
French  or  look  for  another  job."  Deme- 
trius liked  the  job  and  felt  that  it  could 
lead  to  bigger  things,  but  alas,  when  it 
came  to  speaking  French,  compared  to 
him,  even  Parkyakarkus  sounded  like 
Charles  de  Gaulle. 

The  solution  was  simple.  One  of  the  local 
Berlitz  instructors  taught  him  gourmet 
French -the  language  of  I  lie  waiters,  the 
customers  and  the  menu.  Demetrios  kept 
his  job  and,  as  \ou  can  see  from  the  above, 
is  well  on  his  way  to  gastronomic  glory. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  story.  It  illustrates 
how  learning  to  speak  another  language 
can  really  pay  off.  And  this  is  true  wheth- 
er you're  a  businessman,  an  aspiring 
French  waiter,  or  a  tourist  out  on  the 
town.  At  Berlitz  you  can  learn  to  speak 
any  language  quickly  and  easily  and  Ber- 


litz private  instruction  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  arrange  a  schedule  to  suit  your 
convenience.  In  our  schools,  in  homes,  in 
offices,  in  the  Venezuelan  jungles,  in  the 
oil  fields  of  Indonesia,  Berlitz  instructors 
have  taught  10)4  million  people  to  speak 
over  50  different  languages;  and  across 
the  country  or  around  the  globe.your  local 
Berlitz  Director  can  tailor  a  program  of 
Berlitz  instruction  to  your  specific  needs. 

There  are  231  Berlitz  schools  in  leading 
cities  throughout  the  world.  They're  easy 
to  find,  simply  consult  your  local  tele- 
phone directory  or  stop  in  at  your  nearest 
French  restaurant  and  ask  directions  .  .  . 
i  il  ious  plait. 


FOR      BUSINESS     OR      PLEASURE, 
PEOPLE    WHO     GO     PLACES    GO    TO 

Beriitt 
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it  was  to  cut  clown  the  frequency 
of  his  meetings  with  newsmen.  Be- 
cause in  the  beginning  his  inten- 
tion had  been  to  give  more,  he 
wound  up  giving  less,  while  still  not 
controlling  the  output.  This  cut  off 
a  prime  source  of  public  enlighten- 
ment and  in  turn  invited  criticism. 

In  practice  no  allowances  could 
be  made,  even  if  there  had  been  the 
will,  because  a  President  is  never  an 
ordinary  mortal  no  matter  how 
mortal  he  may  feel.  He  can  never 
be  judged,  or  expect  to  be  judged, 
with  the  tolerance  which  is  the  plain 
man's  due.  He  is  an  institution.  He 
is  oracular,  whether  he  means  to  be 
or  not,  and  even  more  so  abroad 
than  at  home.  A  flubbed  sentence, 
entrapment  by  a  catch  question,  an 
indication  of  some  failure  of  under- 
standing or  of  liaison  between  him 
and  his  lieutenants,  the  smallest  mis- 
take of  fact:  all  these  can  cause 
consequences  far  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion. They  did  cause  such  conse- 
quences. President  Eisenhower's  er- 
ror of  judgment  in  supposing  thai 
he  would  be  treated  like  a  human 
being  was  compounded,  moreover, 
by  the  fact  that  his  principal  lieu- 
tenants felt  compelled  to  follow  his 
example— or  risk  the  curled  lip  of 
the  press  corps. 

They  got  the  curled  lip  anyway, 
for  their  performances.  An  excep- 
tion must  be  made,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  a  press- 
(onlerence  virtuoso.  No  one  who 
ever  sat  in  on  one  of  his  conferences 
can  forget  the  relish  with  which  he 
scooped  up  a  really  stiff  question— 
the  gleam  in  his  eye,  the  sardonic 
smile,  the  way  he  chewed  the  ques- 
tion and  rolled  it  around  on  his 
tongue  before  answering,  and  the 
superb  style  of  his  answer  when  it 
came  out.  For  Air.  Dulles,  the  press 
conference  was  an  art  form  even 
down  to  the  use  of  the  calculated 
slip.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  his 
shockers  were  meant  to  be  shockers 
and  meant  to  produce  an  effect  not 
always  evident  to  his  questioners. 
On  the  tenth  time  he  approached 
the  problem  of  self-extrication  much 
as  a  chess  master  examines  an  ingen- 
ious obstacle  to  his  strategy. 

But  Mr.  Dulles  was  unique.  For 
the  others,  the  example  ol  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  an  uncomfortable  burden 
which  the)  cat  tied  badly.  The  ex- 
plosions    of     Secretary     Charles     E. 


("Engine  Charlie")  Wilson  were 
harmful  to  himself,  to  the  morale  of 
the  Defense  Department,  and  to  his 
Administration's  posture  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  on  the  theme 
of  "a  depression  that  will  make  your 
hair  curl"  managed  to  throw  into 
doubt  the  basic  philosophy  of  his 
administration  as  it  affected  both 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  In  his 
maiden  press  conference  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Gates  unintentionally 
raised  a  false  and  needless  contro- 
versy over  the  relative  weight  to  be 
given  to  "capability"  and  "intent" 
in  intelligence  estimates.  The  eva- 
sions of  Secretary  of  State  Herter, 
struggling  to  perform  an  uncon- 
genial task,  had  the  effect  of  making 
a  capable  and  devoted  public  servant 
look  like  a  ninny.    And  so  it  went. 

I T  is  time,  I  think,  to  recognize 
that  at  or  near  the  top  the  value  of 
the  open  press  conference  is  highly 
questionable,  except  to  lovers  of  fac- 
titious news  stories,  and  involves 
risks  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
conceivable  gains.  Some  of  my  press 
colleagues  who  make  a  fetish  of  "the 
people's  right  to  know"  do  not  agree. 
But  one  thinks  of  other  seductive 
innovations  in  popular  government 
that  have  lost  much  of  their  luster 
when  put  to  the  test:  proportional 
representation,  referendum  and  re- 
call, the  primary  system,  and  that 
state  of  bliss  once  thought  to  flow 
automatically  from  public  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production. 
The  open  press  conference  is  a 
proper  candidate  for  that  list.  Look- 
ing back  over  eight  years  of  experi- 
ence with  it,  one  finds  hardly  an 
occasion  when  a  really  important 
constructive  purpose  was  served  that 
could  not  have  been  better  served 
in  some  other  way.  As  a  vehicle  for 
important  announcements,  a  press 
conference  is  no  better,  for  example, 
than  an  announcement  tout  court. 
It  may  be  worse,  for  interest  may 
easily  be  diverted  from  an  announce- 
ment b\  subsequent  questioning  on 
other  topics.  The  record  in  the  eight 
Eisenhower  years  was  pretty  con- 
sistently a  record  of  false  alarms. 
synthetic  controversies  leading  no- 
where, and  embarrassments  large 
and  small  that  in  these  times  are 
increasingly  likely  to  involve  the  na- 
tion alone  with  the  immediate  vie- 


tim.  This  is  sensation  and  public 
entertainment  bought  at  too  high  a 
cost. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration has  not  so  far  tumbled 
to  this.  One  had  thought  that  the 
mishandling  of  the  Quemoy-Matsu 
question  in  the  television  debate  be- 
tween Candidate  Kennedy  and  Can- 
didate Nixon  would  be  sufficient 
warning.  In  the  second  of  those  de- 
bates—and they  were  essentially  press 
conferences— both  found  themselves 
lured  into  positions  that  they  would 
never  have  taken  had  they  not  been 
engaged  in  an  "I-dare-vou-to-answer" 
game,  a  quiz  show,  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  millions  of  voters.  Each  sub- 
sequently had  the  awkward  problem 
of  drawing  back  to  the  careful  am- 
biguity of  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion on  those  islands  without  seeming 
to  contradict  himself.  Neither  proved 
quite  able  to  dismiss  the  subject.  A 
false  issue  clouded  the  campaign 
from  then  on,  an  issue  without  profit 
to  the  public  and  injurious  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I N  spite  of  this  clear  warning,  the 
new  Administration  adopted  a  press 
conference  policy  more  open  even 
than  that  of  its  predecessor.  This  pro- 
duced one  immediate  and  glaring 
contradiction,  since  the  new  Admin- 
istration also  showed  itself  deter- 
mined to  "co-ordinate,"  i.e.,  control, 
the  formal  utterances  of  admirals 
and  Cabinet  members,  and  the  flow 
of  information  generally,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  some  degree 
of  consistency  in  policy.  That  de- 
termination makes  sense.  Yet  there 
is  no  way  of  "co-ordinating"  in  ad-  ' 
vance  what  a  Cabinet  member— or 
the  President  himself— may  say  when 
confronted  with  and  perhaps  rattled 
by  a  barrage  of  questions  in  an  un- 
restricted press  conference.  Replies 
in  such  cases  are  launched  instantly 
on  the  wings  of  the  mass  media  and 
can  never  be  retrieved  for  review 
and  censorship. 

First  sorties  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion into  this  dangerous  territory  of 
the  press  conference  have  displayed 
a  high  order  of  expertise  and  gained 
public  applause.  But  a  record  that  is 
99  per  cent  perfect  can  be  ruined  by 
a  one  per  cent  flaw— if  the  flaw  in- 
volves a  crucial  part.  And  it  is  no 
good  saying  that  any  innate  supe- 
riority  and  quick-wittedness  of   the 


Senorita  Jacqueline  I  \  trshing-Serralles,  zvAo  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  M '..-,  y'  i  /'. 
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Everything  blooms  in  Puerto  Rico 


THIS  PR]  TTY  Puerto  Rican  girl  has 
been  gathering  flowers  for  the 
luncheon  table. 

Her  bouquet  was  chosen  from  over 
a  hundred  varieties  blooming  in  the  gar- 
den that  morning. 

Can  you  guess  the  date?  It  was  No- 
vember 2,  i960.  How  did  your  garden 
look  last  November  second? 

There  you  have  one  reason  why 
wives  of  .American  executives  rave 
about  their  lot  in  Puerto  Rico.  Their 


gardens  are  triumphs.  Their  thumbs 
are  alwaj  s  green. 

They  plant  hibiscus  in  January  and 
orchids  in  October.  They  make  dai- 
quiris with  limes  from  their  own  lime 
trees.  They  dine  on  patios  scented  with 
jasmine.  Thej  deck  the  halls  at  Christ- 
mas with  poinsettias  from  their  own 
back  yards. 

And  while  wives  tend  their  gardens, 
husbands  have  their  own  triumphs  to 
glory  in,  for  business,  too,  is  sprouting 


in  this  land  of  growth.  Take  the  elec- 
tronics manufacturer  who  started  a 
branch  here  five  years  ago.  'lodav  he 
has  two  plants— and  a  third  in  prospect. 
Another  firm  has  expanded  to  eight 
branches.  All  are  prospering. 

Is  there  something  you'd  like  to  cul- 
tivate? A  garden,  a  business,  a  healthy 
family,   a   serene   spirit?    Puerto    Rico 
may  be  the  place.  Come  and  find  out. 
©I 96 1— Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Why  a 

whole  wall 

of  Scallop 

Shells? 


"Palace  of  the  Shells,"  Salamanca,  Spain    ► 

•  It  was  not  just  the  whim  of  a  sixteenth 
century  architect. 

The  idea  of  adorning  this  wall  with 
some  rive  hundred  shells  came  from  the 
Spanish  grandee  whose  wealth  built  this 
Salamanca  palace.  He  used  the  shell  sym- 
bol to  proclaim  that  one  of  his  ancestors 
was  among  the  medieval  pilgrims  who  jour- 
neyed to  St.  James's  shrine  in  Compostella 
wearing  the  scallop  badge  on  their  hats. 

Pilgrimage,  voyage,  quest— each  has 
been  symbolized,  since  earliest  times,  by 
the  scallop.  It  was  identified  with  Venus, 
born  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  badge  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Compostella  and  of  the  Cru- 
saders to  the  Holy  Land.  And.  appropri- 
ately, in  a  later  day,  it  came  to  be  the  name 
and  trademark  of  the  Shell  Companies. 

Under  the  familiar  scallop  trademark, 
Shell  men  are  probing  for  oil  in  rain  forest 
and  desert,  and  even  under  the  oceans 
floor.  But  these  are  only  the  forerunners 
of  hundreds  of  other  explorers  who  search 
in  Shell  laboratories  the  world  over  for 
new  and  better  products  from  petroleum. 

Out  of  their  quest  come  finer  gasoline 
and  motor  oils,  of  course.  And.  in  addition : 
better  fertilizers,  herbicides  and  insecti- 
cides to  increase  the  world's  food  supply. 
Man-made  rubber  with  advantages  for- 
merly found  only  in  natural  rubber.  Paints, 
plastics,  adhesives— dramatically  improved 
to  meet  today's  needs. 

When  you  see  the  sign  of  the  shell,  think 
of  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  quest  for  new 
ideas,  new  products,  and  new  ways  to  serve 
you.  The  Shell  Companies:  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany: Shell  Chemical  Companx:  Shell  Pipe 
Line  Corporation: Shell  Development  Com- 
pany: Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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SIGN   OF  A  BETTER   FUTURE  FOR  YOU 
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LAJ'OISIER:  Oxygen,  Combitstion  and  Respiration— one  of  a  series 
of  original  oil  paintings  commissioned  by  Parke-Davis. 


Great 
Moments 


in 
Medicine 


The  young  Frenchman  who  unlocked  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  ol  all  time— how  we  breathe— was  not 
a  physician,  but  a  chemist.  In  the  1770's,  Antoine 
Lavoisier  enlightened  a  world  which  for  diousands 
ol  years  had  been  ignorant  ol  one  of  the  basic  func- 
tions of  the  human  body— how  oxygen  is  utilized,  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  expelled,  during  respiration. 
Lavoisier's  dedicated  efforts  opened  the  way  for  bet- 
ter understanding  of  human  physiology  and  of  dis- 
eases involving  the  lung-,.  Lavoisier's  interest  ranged 
through  all  natural  sciences.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
executed  during   the   French    Revolution,    as   were 


many  other  leaders  of  thought  during  those  times. 
Though  individual  scientists  die,  the  spirit  of  unre- 
lenting research  to  relieve  man's  ills  goes  on  and  on. 
It  transcends  barriers  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  polit- 
ical stress,  contributing  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
peoples  the  world  over. 

The  search  for  better  medicines  at  Parke-Davis  has 
developed  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  since  1866.  It 
will  be  continued  on  into  the  future,  so  that  your 
family,  and  your  family's  families,  may  enjoy  longer, 
more  useful  lives  through  better  health. 

COPYRIGHT  1953-1961 PARKE.    DAVIS    &    COMPANY,    DETROIT    32.    MICHIGAN 
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Pioneers  in  better  medicines 
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new  crowd  make  it  proof  against  the 
hazards  thai  so  frequently  damaged 
its  predecessors.  For  one  thing,  the 
new  crowd  lias  had  the  Initial  ad- 
vantages ol  a  sympathetic  press:  the 
will  to  trip  up.  to  embarrass,  to 
make  things  difficult,  lias  hern  al- 
mosi  entirely  absent  so  Ear.  For  an- 
other, a  new  Administration  has 
\ci\  little  10  defend  in  the  course  ol 
us  Insi  lew  months.  It  still  deals 
mainl)  in  promises,  and  the  need  to 
defend  and  justify  itsell  lies  in  the 
future. 

Even  so,  there  have  been  little 
warnings,  little  ( louds  casting  telltale 
shadows,  hi  his  fust  televised  press 
conference,  President  Kennedy  made 
two  misstatements,  both  utterly 
trivia]  and  unimportant  vet  indi- 
cators ol  fallibility  nevertheless. 
Subsequently  he  has  made  others,  all 
trivial  so  far.  Misstatements  will  not 
always  and  ne<  essarily  be  trivial.  And 
Mi.  Adlai  Stevenson  in  his  first  press 
conference  as  leader  ol  the  United 
Nations  delegation  made  a  blunder 
that  was  rather  more  than  trivial 
when  he  offered  the  opinion  (on  his 
own)  that  President  Kennedy  would 
be  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Khrushchev 
il  Mr.  Khrushchev  should  come  over 
lor  the  spring  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly.  That  blunder  required 
and  got  a  White  House  "clarifica- 
tion" the  same  afternoon,  lest  Mr. 
Khrushchev  mistake  it  for  a  left- 
handed   imitation   to  come  on  over. 

THERE  arc  better  ways  of  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  that  the 
open  press  conference  is  supposed 
to  accomplish— ways  that  bring  out 
as  much  il  not  more  and  better  in- 
formation without  the  attendant 
dangers.  Good  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  ablest  Wash- 
ington reporters  scorn  press  confer- 
ences and  avoid  them:  they  rely  on 
their  private  and  personal  sources. 
The  private  conversation  between  a 
responsible  official  and  a  trusted 
reporter  is  and  always  has  been  the 
source  of  much  of  our  most  signifi- 
cant and  solid  national  news.  Such 
interviews  are  always  exposed  to  the 
charge  (by  less  competent  and  per- 
haps less  aggressive  newspapermen) 
of  favoritism.    What  of  it? 

A  device  of  great  value,  which  was 
used  with  peculiar  skill  and  effect  by 
Mr.  Dulles  but  is  widely  used 
throughout     the     federal     establish- 


ment, is  the  group  briefing.  It  dis- 
poses of  the  charm'  ol  favoritism,  ii 
broadens  the  discussion,  it  gives 
panic  [pants  the  opportunity  to  check 

against  one  another's  impressions, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  wains  them 
all  that  what  the)  publish  is  also  sub- 
ject to  check.  It  is  thus  self-enforcing 
as   to   accuracy. 

We  had  a  good  illustration  of  the 
latter  point  in  the  serio-comic  "mis- 
sile gap"  briefing  that  Secretary 
Mc  Xaniara  gave  to  a  group  of  senior 
Pentagon  correspondents  in  early 
February,  shortly  after  becoming 
Secretary  of  Defense.  A  half-dozen 
of  these  reporters  blossomed  out  the 
following  morning  with  stories, 
attributed  merely  to  "Pentagon 
sources."  that  on  the  evidence  of  pre- 
liminary studies  no  such  thing  as  a 
"missile  gap"  exists.  It  was  politi- 
cally naive  of  the  new  Secretary  to 
put  this  out.  and  there  was  a  prompt 
White  Flouse  denial.  The  denial 
that  any  such  tentative  conclusion 
had  been  reached  was  reduced  to 
rubbish  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  hall 
do/en  thoroughly  responsible  men, 
rather  than  a  single  confidant,  could 
vouch  lor  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  briefing  and  what  they 
published.  The  same  episode  also 
gave  the  new  President  his  first  real 
taste  of  the  potential  awkwardness  of 
the  open  press  conference.  He  was 
tackled  on  the  question  in  a  press 
conference  the  next  day.  His  efforts 
at  explanation  were  less  than  suc- 
cessful, and  by  inference  they  con- 
tradicted some  of  the  missile-gap 
statements  that  he  had  made  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign.  His  explan- 
ation likewise  produced  some  jum- 
bled syntax  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  Mr.  Eisenhower  at  his  most 
confusing. 

I  F  we  assume— what  is  undoubtedly 
true— that  high-level  press  confer- 
ences are  here  to  stay,  there  are  still 
some  ways  of  guarding  against  their 
worst  consequences.  One  way  is  to 
make  a  much  freer  use  of  the  "no 
comment"  device.  In  his  first  press 
conference,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
was  almost  comically  defensive  on 
this  point,  explaining  to  the  assem- 
blage that  in  the  beginning  his  lack 
of  familiarity  with  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  his  job  might  compel  him 
to  turn  aside  questions  much  more 
frequently    than    he   preferred.    But 
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THE     EASY     CHAIR 

why  should  he  have  apologized?  No 
consideration  of  honor,  bravado,  or 
Ealse  pride,  no  fancied  duty  to  the 
public,  justifies  a  President  or  any  of 
his  principal  lieutenants  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  an  answer  unless  he 
knows  well  what  he  wishes  to  say  and 
is  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  saying 
it.  Silence  is  the  best  course  for  them 
when  in  doubt  or  caught  by  sur- 
prise. 

A  second  means  of  protection— and 
at  the  same  time  of  improving  the 
quality  of  communication  to  the 
public— would  be  to  narrow  press 
conferences  to  a  single  subject  or 
group  ol  subjects.  When  a  lesser 
secretary  holds  a  press  conference 
on  the  cranberry  crisis,  he  limits  it 
to  cranberries.  How  much  more  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  the  President, 
or  of  anyone  involved  in  policy  in 
so  broad  a  field  as  foreign  affairs, 
that  boundaries  be  attached  to  a 
day's  discussion!  If  a  matter  is  im- 
portant enough  to  require  Presi- 
dential utterance,  it  is  important 
that  the  President  be  well  briefed  in 
advance;  and  he  can  never  be  well 
briefed  on  everything. 

A  third  protection  would  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  restricted  press  confer- 
ence of  one  of  the  kinds  practiced 
before  the  Eisenhower  innovation. 
These  are  apt  to  produce  more 
searching  questions  and  sharper  an- 
swers, and  they  allow  a  degree  of 
give-and-take  and  follow-up  which 
is  out  of  the  question  in  public 
spectacles.  The  President  reserves 
the  right,  then,  to  devise  his  own 
gradation  of  what  reporters  call  at- 
tribution: attribution  to  anonymous 
rumor  or  to  "a  White  House  spokes- 
man.'' the  permitted  indirect  quota- 
tion, and  on  occasion  the  direct 
quotation. 

A  President  stands  or  falls  by  his 
works  and  his  utterances.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  every  Presi- 
dential utterance  be  well  considered. 
Impromptu  answers  that  he  may  give 
in  the  course  of  public  cross-examin- 
ation are  well  enough  so  long  as  his 
luck  holds  and  his  wit  and  knowl- 
edge are  equal  to  the  immediate  oc- 
casion. But  it  is  vanity  on  the  part 
of  any  public  official  to  suppose  that 
his  wit  will  always  be  equally  well 
honed,  that  he  carries  sufficient 
knowledge  in  his  head  to  cope  with 
any  demand  on  it,  and  that  his  luck 
will  always  hold. 
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I    \  I  (;  I    N  C  I  ES     OF     EIG  II  T  Y 

Wl  111  \  R  much  ol  the 
extension  of  human  life 
broughi  about  l)\  the  progress  of  the 
medical  profession  and  ilic  public 
health  standards.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  those  who  have 
lengthened  the  span  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional three  score  and  ten  years. 
rhere  is  something  also  to  be  said 
on  the  debit  side.  Will  you  follow 
me  while  I  sa\  sonic  ol  it? 

The  age  of  lour  score  years  brings 
its  own  problems— not  so  much  in 
the  field  of  bodily  health,  I  find,  as 
in  the  category  <>l  services.  Take  the 
doctor  himself,  since  he  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  situation.  My 
Eamih  doctor,  one  of  that  vanishing 
breed  ol  general  practitioners,  died 
some  years  ago.  Having  no  bodily 
ailments  for  some  time  thereafter, 
m\  wife  and  I  were  slow  in  searching 
out  one  who  might  succeed  him. 
When  found,  the  new  family  doctor 
had  not  the  time  to  assimilate  our 
medical  and  surgical  backgrounds 
before  he  too  reached  a  good  old 
age,  and  died.  By  the  time  we  had 
made  a  third  choice  the  details  of 
our  past  history  seemed  rather  vague, 
even  in  our  own  minds.  Telling  him 
the  histor)  of  his  new  patients  was 
a  bit  casual.  He  made  his  own  ex- 
aminations, and  gave  us  clean  bills 
of  health.  A  year  or  two  passed  be- 
fore 1  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him, 
when  I  was  told  that  on  advice  of 
his  doctor  he  had  retired  to  the 
country  for  several  months'  rest,  after 
which  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
be  able  to  return  to  a  more  leisurely 


pi. utiic.    Well,    perhaps    we    didn't 
need  a  doc  tor  anyway. 

In  the  field  of  dentistry  our  ex- 
perience was  much  the  same.  Our 
"land  old  dentist— with  both  his 
M.I),  and  D.D.S.  degree  certificates 
lading  behind  the  glass  of  their  old- 
fashioned  frames— was  apparently  go- 
ing well  into  his  nineties  when  he 
had  a  fall  and  hurt  his  spine.  In 
our  next  choice  we  were  fortunate 
in  selecting  a  man  who  has  not  in- 
sisted upon  taking  out  all  the  fillings 
wrought  by  his  predecessor  and  start- 
ing afresh.    Long  may  he  live! 

M\  own  experience  with  oculists 
has  had  less  interruption.  My  old 
doctor— he  is  perhaps  twenty  years 
my  junior— has  been  seeing  me  at 
five-month  intervals  for  four  or  five 
years,  watching  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  cataracts.  Apparently  he  has 
given  up  the  prospect  of  an  opera- 
tion, for,  gently  but  unmistakably, 
he  has  turned  me  over  to  his  son— 
also  a  skilled  oculist— whose  hand 
ma\  he  steadier  than  his  father's 
when  my  need  arises,  if  he  should 
live  that  long. 

My  barber's  state  of  health  gives 
me  real  concern.  Frank  agrees  that 
he  is  not  as  young  as  he  was,  and 
confesses  that  his  feet  hurt  him. 
When  the  da\  comes  when  the 
barber  shop  answers  m\  phone  call 
for  an  appointment  with  the  news 
that  Frank  is  no  longer  here,  then 
life  is  going  to  be  very  hard  indeed. 
I  simply  cannot  spare  the  two  or 
three  years  it  would  take  to  establish 
the  proper  rapport  with  a  new 
barber. 

.  But    my    chief    claim    is    that    we 
mature  folk  are  not  well  served   in 
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our  material  needs  as  well  as  in  per- 
sonal services.  Shoes,  for  example. 
For  years  1  found  no  difficulty  in 
buying  decent  shoes  of  one  of  the 
nationall)  distributed  brands.  Not 
in  the  last  five  or  ten  years!  Taking 
a  leal  out  of  Detroit's  book,  the  shoe 
manufacturer  uses  pierced  leather 
trimmings  as  Detroit  uses  chromium 
strips.  It  is  seemingly  impossible  for 
him  io  resist  two-tone  effects  or  to 
leave  off  his  perforated  overlays. 

The  custom  tailor  still  exists,  but 
I  am  uneasy  about  mine.  His  retail 
haberdashery  branch  has  expanded 
into  three  stores,  and  1  suspect  that 
i  he  original  core  of  custom  tailoring 
may  soon  become  mereh  a  depart- 
ment of  alterations.  The  da\  seems 
all  too  near  when  1  shall  have  to 
argue  with  another  man  as  to  the 
merits  of  buttons  over  zippers,  or 
that  cuffs  on  trousers  are  merely  a 
i  rude  effort  to  disguise  improper 
length. 

Hats  give  me  less  i rouble,  particu- 
larly now  that  the  silk  hat  is  rarely 
worn  even  at  public  functions.  One 
looks  back  with  acute  nostalgia  to 
the  days  when  one  had  his  hard 
hunt in»  hat.  silk  topper,  and  opera 
hat  made  in  London  and  fitted  while 
still  warm. 

Shirts  do  not  constitute  a  majoi 
problem.  1  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  shirt  that  is  worn  where  it  was 
designed  to  In  worn  — under  coat  and 
lucked  into  the  trousers.  The  recent 
epidemic  ol  the  Hawaiian  type,  the 
so-called  shut  flown  as  a  balloon-jib, 
makes  one  wondei  thai  the  Island 
was  granted  statehood.  We  miss  the 
(iisioni  shii  tm.ikcr.  tempting  lis  with 
a  bolt  of  fine  fabric— was  ii  nain- 
sook?—and  his  abilit)  to  give  us  the 
kind  ol  collar  and  cuffs  we  like  on 
shirt  material  of  our  own  choosing, 
with  sleeve  lengths  to  agree  with  the 
kind  ol  culls  one  picks  lor  the  oc- 
casion, rather  than  submit  to  the 
standard  32-  or  33-inch   length. 

M\  mind  was  at  resl  in  the  matter 
of  m\  watchmaker  until,  having 
dropped  my  watch  on  the  floor,  1 
dropped  mysell  in  to  see  him  a  few 
days  ago.  His  little  shop  is  on  an 
upper  floor  of  an  outdated  office 
building. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news?"  he 
asked.  "The  building  is  to  come 
down  to  make  room  for  a  big 
the. itre." 

"Then  where  will   you   be?" 
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\i  home  in  the  country,  with  nrj 
work  table  .md  tools  with  me.  I'll 
take  care  of  .1  few  old  customers,  but 
it  will  really  be  retirement." 

Well,  ai  leasi  I  shall  not  have  to 
make  friends  with  a  new  watch- 
makei :  that's  .1  blessing. 

—Henry  II.  Savior 

V     S C IKNCE     LECTURE 
FOR     ANY     OCCASION 

Wl  I  \  I  is  inside  the  atom? 
Quite  a  lot.  Before  fission 
became  so  fashionable,  however,  that 
question  was  seldom  asked  aloud. 
The  view  prevailing  in  classical, 
semi-classical,  and  cww  scientific  cir- 
cles was  thai  the  atom  was  bui  a 
small  and  unitarian  Greek  participle. 

Life  was  certainU  simpler  for  the 
]>h\sicisi  ol  old.  He  never  worried 
about  splitting  atoms,  bul  contented 
himself,  as  you  will  recall,  with  lour 
major  tasks:  I.  making  a  lever  (rule 
ol  |>h\sic  al  le\  ity);  2.  making  an  arch 
(rule  ol  Archimedes);  .'i.  making  ends 
meet  l>\  cutting  corners  (Occam's 
razor);  and  I.  dropping  stones  out  of 
a  tower  (they  always  fell). 

Progress  is  unstoppable,  however, 
a\m\  we  now  know  that  the  atom  con- 
tains a  host  of  things  (most  of  them 
highly  nervous  and  unstable)  that 
.iic  not  verv  easy  to  remember.  More- 
over, in  order  to  get  at  the  pure 
atom  it  is  necessary  to  sift  through 
the  rarer  gases— Xenophon,  Beller- 
ophon,  Klepton,  Argyle,  etc.— and 
remove  from  them  such  impurities 
as  alpha  bits  (rare),  perfect  pitch  (an 
ingredient  of  rare  imperfect  pitch- 
blendes), and  isotherms  (common). 
Only  then  can  the  modern  student 
set  to  work  memorizing  and  distin- 
guishing between:  accusotrons  (posi- 
tive charges),  notions  (negative 
charges),  ironic  spheres  (orbiting 
charges),  posturons,  Grammar  Rays, 
croutons  (isolated  by  von  Suppe), 
igneutons,  and  absurdities  (or  epi- 
psychidions). 

Both  the  Genera]  Field  Theory 
(General  Field  pointed  out  that 
Everything  Correlates)  and  the  Spe- 
cial Theory  of  Relativity  (blood  is 
thicker  than  water)  contribute  some- 
thing to  our  understanding  of  the 
Atomic  Riddle.  But  for  purposes  of 
popular  consumption  it  is  advisable 
to  leave  such  matters  to  experts  and 
to  concentrate  on  the  more  familiar 
and    traditional    laws,    such    as    the 
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Original  and  exclusive  Zenith  Space  Command® 
remote  control  TV  tuning  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  kind  of  quality  and  advanced  engineering  you  get 
from  Zenith.  From  across  the  room  yon  can  turn  TV 
on  or  off,  change  channels,  adjust  volume,  even  turn 
sound  off — instantly — while  the  picture  stays  on.  Zenith 
quality  is  also  expressed  in  TV's  most  distinguished 
selection  of  fine  furniture.  Every  popular  style  is  repre- 
sented to  blend  with  your  interior  decor. 
Zenith's  new  Gold  Video  Guard  tuner  and  new  Service-Saver  chassis  deliver 
TV's  most  perfect  picture,  most  dependable  performance.  There  are  no 
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Below,  t  he  Zenith  Halden,  Model  G3360,  Danish  Mod- 
ern "Lo-Boy"  styling  in  genuine  walnut  veneers  and 


solids,  $495.00*.  In  ebony  color,  $525.00*.  Zenith 
handcrafted  quality  TV  starts  as  low  as  $169.95*. 
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<~\Okcit  tied  beyond 
the  fretted  arckwayl 

*nOalk  through  the  archway 
and  you  may  find  a  bazaar  riot- 
ous with  the  colors  of  many- 
hued  flowers,  of  golden  fruit 
and  gleaming  silks.  A  few  steps 
may  bring  you  close  to  a  sculp- 
tured temple,  centuries  old  yet 
miraculously  intact. 

Returning  in  the  jasmine- 
scented  dusk  you  may  find  that 
the  fairy-tale  palace  with  its 
soft  lights  is  really  your  hotel, 
its  interior  superbly  modern  in 
every  detail. 

Walk  through  the  archway 
...in  your  imagination  today... 
in  reality  tomorrow.  For  all 
the  wonders  of  India  lie  only 
17  hours  away  by  air.  As  a  fas- 
cinating preview,  ask  for  pro- 
fusely illustrated  156-page 
book  on  India.  Write  Dept.  H 

Govt,  of  indict  Tourist  Office 

New  York:  19  E.  49th  St. 

San  Francisco:  685  Market  St. 

Toronto:  177  King  St. 

Your  travel  agent  will  guide  you. 


various  (numbered)  Laws  of  Ther- 
modemonics. 

Although  these  laws  contradict 
one  another,  in  accordance  with  the 
Law  of  Exclusive  Muddle,  it  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that,  except 
in  cases  ol  extrusive  metal,  you  never 
need  more  than  one  of  these  laws  .it 
a  time.  The  rule  against  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  physical  laws  is 
known  as  the  Law  of  Least  Effort. 
Let  me  refresh  your  memory. 

There  are  Six  Major  Laws  of 
Thermodemonics: 

1.  Waste  not,  want  not— The  Law 
of  Conservation  of  Matter. 

2.  You  only  get  out  of  things  what 
you  put  into  them— The  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand. 

3.  Things  are  equal  to  each  other, 
or  to  other  things  (a  boy  for 
every  girl;  a  push  for  every 
pull;  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work)— The  Law  of  Com- 
pensation. 

I.  Some  things  are  constant— The 
Law  of  Inertia. 

5.  Some  things  are  variables— The 
Law  of  Motion. 

6.  Some  things  are  serious— The 
Law  of  Gravity.  (Does  not  ap- 
ply to  Comic  Rays.) 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  mem- 
orized all  that.  The  big  job  remains. 
We  must  split  the  atom.  And  then 
we  must  theorize  about  it.  Or  vice 
versa.  Although  the  well-equipped 
home  laboratory  has  grown  more  ex- 
pensive, a  moderately  expensive 
starter  set  would  surely  include: 

1.  a  textbook  in  soiled  geometry 

2.  several  reams  of  graph  paper 

3.  a  vacuum 

I.  denatured  alcohol  (since  na- 
ture abhors  the  vacuum  al- 
ready provided) 

5.    prisms 

<).    waves  of  light 

7.  inert  material 

8.  a  small  amount  of  ert  material 

9.  a  Bunsen  burner 

10.  a  half-dozen  or  so  (burnable) 
Bunsens 

II.  a  Leyden  jar  (for  cocktails) 

12.  a  sink    or  Disposal 

13.  an  oven  equipped  with  peep 
holes  (isinglass),  iron  bars 
I  is,. I). n  si.  .md  longs  (isogrips). 

Wiih  this  equipment  the  do-it- 
yourself  plnsiiisi  should  be  able  to 
reproduce  a  lew  of  the  effects  that  we 
shall  mention,  but  it  won't  be  easy. 

Now.    To  split    the  atom,   as   you 


know,  one  must  ordinarily  wait 
about  for  a  cloud)  day  in  one's 
chamber.  However,  when  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  just  right 
for  this  "cloudychamber  effect"  and 
when  retroactive  bullets  are  fired  at 
each  other  inside-  the  chamber,  one 
is  almost  certain  to  observe  a  genuine 
Unclear  Reaction. 

First,  the  atoms  begin  to  bounce 
around— the  Ping-pong  ball  stage. 
And  to  split  up— the  hot.  or  popcorn 
ball  stage.  Onl\  then  are  they 
popped  into  the  oven  or  cyclorama 
for  rougher  treatment. 

Convection  is  applied  with  tre- 
mendous force  (using  the  isobars  and 
isogrips)  from  the  isotop  downwards. 
The  atoms  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  spread  out  like  cookies 
on  a  cooky  sheet,  however.  It  is 
necessarv  to  keep  them  bound  closely 
together  into  an  atomic  pile.  This  is 
fairly  eas\  to  do  once  the  so-called 
chain-reaction  comes  into  binding 
effect. 


^&Z/^r^~> 


It  is  at  this  stage— the  critical  pile 
or  hea])  <>'  critical  stage  — that  Energy 
Is  Released.  Need  I  remind  you  that 
the  unforgettable  formula  for  this 
process  is,  ol  course.  E  =  mc2?  But 
what  does  the  formula  mean?  It 
means  that: 

Energy  is  released  when  the  whole 
mass  of  atoms  is  perfectly  squared  off 
b\  means  of  a  constant. 

The  handiest  and  most  useful  con- 
stant, or  Absolutely  Sine  Thing,  is 
our  old  Arcadian  standby,  2  tt  r, 
which  has  a  mathematical  value  of 
about  25,000  miles,  give  or  take  a 
little    (allowing  for  slight  flattening 


\  i TER    nor  us 

the  poles,  defe<  tive.<  alipers,  and 
i  n  i  tain  amount  ol   joggling  while 
m<    mm  ements  at  e  taken) 
Now  il  E       nn ■"-' 
then     .in   I        25000     square  m's 

360 
and  1.'  =  69. 1  I  I     (square  degre<  s) 

in 

I  his  is  a  i  onvenient  foi  inula  Foi 
calculating  the  temperature  thai 
musi  be  maintained  in  an)  (square) 
oven  in  ordei  to  bi  ing  the  average 
.Mom  to  a  boil.  Confirmation  oJ  these 
i  .iK  tdations  ma)  be  found  in  Boil's 
I  ,iu .  w  liii  li  states,  unforgettably : 

i  ompi  i  ssion  plus  h  i(  tion  equals 
volume  minus  Fun<  tion  (ex<  epi  Foi 
sin. ill  lighl  constants). 

I  li  in  c  entrop) . 

This  is  .ill  the  intelligent  layman 
needs  n>  know  about  splitting  atoms, 
and  we  could  hardl)  pursue  this  sub- 
ject much  Furthei  without  presup- 
posing .i  thorough  knowledge  ol  the 
1  leidelberg  pi  in<  iple  oi  Intermin- 
abilit)  (the  Quorum  Theory).  We 
can  onl\  mention  here  the  most  in- 
teresting  ol  the  current  researches 
now  being  conducted  <>n  the  very 
Frontiers  of  science:  the  effort,  as  yet 
unavailing,  to  remove  every  sera/)  of 
electricity  from  the  atom  and  see 
what  is  left. 

What  would  happen?  The  gener- 
all)  a<  i  epted  <  urrent  theory  (the 
\(  DC  rheory)  is  that,  because  space 
is  curved,  a  round  timeless  nothing 
(antimatter)  would  How  via  the 
negative  inductance  (anti-ohm)  hack 
into  the  evacuated  cloudychamber 
(antispace)  and  mix  there  with  resi- 
dues From  the  bombarded  antinom- 
iaiis  (fallout)  to  form  a  new  and 
unchargeable  substance  (antipasto). 
1  his  is  ,i  mi  \  ex<  iting  prospect. 

A  few  final  and  inevitable  remarks 
about  fallout.  All  of  us,  scientists, 
nonscientists,  and  the  mugwump 
readers  ol  C.  P.  Snow,  have  a  stake 
in  the  Disposal  of  Radioactive  Waste. 
Some  small  amounts  are  now  being 
buried  at  sea,  but  the  greatest 
amount  ol  waste  is  still  going  into  a 
critical  stockpile  of  unsafe  devices. 
If  this  keeps  up  there  won't  he  room 
in  this  old  Dump  for  us  people.  The 
notions  of  a  safe  device  (sponsored 
h\  the  manufacturers),  a  safe  period 
'sponsored  by  the  Church),  and  a 
clean  bomb  (sponsored  by  advocates 
of  massive  detergence),  all  show  that 
Science  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

—James  L.  McPherson 


Which  doors 
are  stronger? 


all  others 


ours 


Only  in  the  1961  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 
are  doors  reinforced  with  steel  beams 


Ford  Motor  Company 
builds  better  bodies 

Doors  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine 
Cars  are  unique.  Reinforced  with  steel 
beams,  they  are  more  rigid  and  there- 
fore close  tighter  and  quieter.  It  also 
means  they  keep  their  shape  longer, 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  develop- 
ing squeaks  and  rattles. 

Compare  door  latches.  Ours  ..re  bigger 
and  heavier  than  door  latches  in 
other  cars.  They  hold  tighter,  re- 
ducing the  danger  of  doors  springing 
open  under  impact.  Statistics  show 
passengers  who  remain  inside  the 
car  in  an  accident  are  twice  as  safe. 


Rubber  body  mounts  are  used  to  seal 
out  road  and  engine  noise.  They  pre- 
vent it  from  being  transmitted  into 
the  car.  The  more  rubber  body  mounts 
there  are,  the  more  effective  the 
sound  barrier  becomes.  With  up  to  50Cf 
more  insulating  body  mounts  in  our 
cars,  you  get  a  remarkably  quiet  ride. 


Also  adding  to  the  silence  of  the  ride 
in  our  cars  is  extra  sound  insulation. 
In  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 
there  is  up  to  57%  more  area  covered 
with  sound  absorption  material. 


Millions  of  car  frames  are  shaped 
like  an  "X."  Weak  in  the  middle, 
they  lack  the  strength  of  strong  side 


rails.  Guardrail  frames  in  the  Ford 
and  Mercury  curve  out.  They  are 
strong  in  the  middle.  Guard  rails  also 
protect  passengers  in  the  unitized 
bodies  used  in  Falcon,  Thunderbird, 
Comet  and  Lincoln  Continental. 
*       *       * 

These  are  Jive  of  the  many  reasons  we 
think  you  will  find  {upon  comparing 
our  ears  with  other  cars)  that  Ford 
Motor  Company  builds  better  bodies. 
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THE  KINGDOM 

OF  SILENCE 

The  Truth  about  Africa's  Most  Oppressed  Colony 


Bordering  on  the  Congo,  Portuguese  Angola  is  one  of  the  most  brutally-ruled  colonies  in  the  world. 
It  has  nou  heroine  one  of  the  most  explosive.  However,  because  of  the  rigid  censorship  imposed  by  the 
Portuguese  colonial  government,  it  remains  one  of  the  least  known.  The  author  of  this  article  is  an  American 
businessman  who  has  been  working  and  traveling  throughout  Angola  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  visiting  areas 
in  the  interior  which  have  long  been  closed  to  foreign  correspondents.  Recently  retired,  he  is  now  able  to 
report  with  comparative  impunity  on  the  appalling  conditions  of  near-slavery  in  the  colony — and  on  the 
nerd  for  a  fresh  American  policy  toward  its  rulers.  To  avoid  reprisals  against  his  informants  and 
himself,   he   must   remain   anonymous. — The    EDITORS 


NOT  many  hours  out  of  Luanda,  our  jeep 
bumped  over  the  dusty  red  surface  of  the 
road  threading  the  jungle-covered  hills  of 
Angola.  Here  an  occasional  coffee  or  palm-oil 
plantation  interrupted  the  forested  slopes  while 
farther  ahead  was  the  plateau  with  its  sisal  and 
cotton  fields.  Although  it  was  very  hot,  three 
of  iin  were  crowded  uncomfortably  into  the 
front  seat.  The  comparative  space  and  comfort 
of  the  back  were  enjoyed  by  a  single  occupant, 
bul  lie  was  a  preto  or  "black"  and  it  would  not 
do  lor  a  white  man  to  share  the  seat  with  him 
on  an  extended  journey.  Africans  always  ride 
in  die  back,  a  custom  not  restricted  to  the 
Portuguese  territories.  This  particular  African, 
like  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow  natives,  was 
illiterate  and  unwashed;  he  was  without  shoes 
and  dressed  in  the  "uniform"  worn  by  most  of 
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the  male  pretos  in  Angola:  a  pair  of  dirty  shorts 
and  a  singlet.  Riding  in  the  front  with  me  were 
the  white  Portuguese  driver  and  my  business 
companion,   a    fazendeiro   or   plantation   owner. 

Ahead  of  us  a  cloud  of  dust  signaled  the  ap- 
proach of  another  vehicle  and  as  it  neared  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  command  car  occupied  by  three 
men  in  uniform.  In  front  with  the  while  driver 
was  a  man  whose  insignia  denoted  an  official  of 
some  rank.  Behind  them,  stiffly  erect,  sat  an 
.African  "sepoy"  or  native  soldier,  his  rifle  held 
upright. 

"What  good  luck!"  my  companion,  the  fazen- 
deiro, exclaimed  as  he  flagged  down  the  other 
car  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "Just  the  man  f 
wanted  to  see.  .  .  .  This  is  the  chefe  de  posto," 
he  warned  me  in  an  aside  as  we  got  out.  "Be 
polite." 
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I  had  met  chejes  before,  and  knew  that  it  was 
both  wise  and  advantageous  to  be  polite.  For  in 
i he  Portuguese  colonial  system,  the  chefe  de 
post  a  is  the  supreme  ruler  ol  the  administrative 
district  or  posto  which  he  superintends,  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  ol  colonial  authority  extending 
downward  from  the  center  ol  government  at 
Lisbon.  Under  the  absolute  control  ol  this  man 
were  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  natives,  living  in 
villages  scattered  over  an  area  the  si/e  of  Rhode 
Island.  To  them,  as  to  the  rest  ol  the  lour  mil- 
lion Africans  in  the  other  288  postos  ol  Angola, 
the  chefe  was  judge  and  jury,  prosecutor  and 
punisher,  tax  collector  and  road  builder  and.  not 
least,  the  supplier  ol  forced  labor  to  enterprises 
L&roughoul  the  colony  and  overseas. 

We  met  in  the  center  of  the  road.  "Your  1  X- 
cellency,"  my  friend  began.  "I  had  planned  to 
call  on  you  tomorrow  to  pax  my  respects  and  to 
ask  a  favor.  The  market  is  good  and  I  am  ex- 
panding my  plantation.  I  shall  need  ai  least  five 
hundred  more  pretos  to  start  the  clearing  and 
cultivation." 

His  Excellency,  a  short,  olive-skinned  man  with 
neat  mustache  and  immaculate  uniform,  reflected 
lor  a  moment.  "Five  hundred  head?  In  how- 
much  time?" 

"Oh,  two  weeks,  if  possible." 

"It  will  be  a  little  difficult,"  the  chefe  replied, 
"we  have  shipped  so  main  out  ol  the  district  tin's 
year.   (Ian  you  use  some  women?" 

"No,  no."  my  friend  replied.  "1  use  only  men 
on  my  properties.  Mixing  men  and  women  causes 
too  much  trouble." 

"Very  well."  said  the  chefe,  "I  believe  it  can 
be  arranged  .  .  .  but  there  ate  some  details  .  .  ." 
He  gave  me  a  swift  glance  and  my  friend  supple- 
mented it  with  a  dismissing  nod.  I  retired  to  a 
discreel  distance  until  the  transaction  was 
c  ompleted. 

In  a  lew  minutes  we  were  again  on  our  way. 
\I\  companion  was  happy.  "An  excellent  ar- 
rangement!" he  exclaimed.  "I  got  them  for  two 
hundred  esc  ados  a  head,  a  real  bargain,  and  I'm 
sure  he'll  deliver  on  time!" 

\s  we  bounced  along  the  toad  I  reflected  that 
the  bat  gain  was  indeed  a  good  one.  The  five 
hundred  so-called  "contract  laborers."  or  con- 
tratados,  would  be  >rcibh  rounded  up  and  de- 
livered to  my  friend's  plantation.  They  would 
provide  him  with  their  labor  foi  a  period  ol 
(wo  years  at  the  purchase  price  of  six  dollars 
per  head.  This  would  averag<  out  to  a  labor 
Mist  pet  man  ol  about  one  cent  a  day.  On  top 
dI  this  initial  cost,  the  fazendeiro  would  hav< 
to  pay  a  wage  ol  between  six  and  nine  cents  pet 


day,  to  satish  the  legal  requirement  that  con- 
tract laborers  be  paid.  Part  of  this  wage  would 
be  withheld  until  the  end  of  the  contract  and 
then  be  paid  out  to  the  chefes  de  posto  of  the 
natives'  districts,  who  might  or  might  not  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  village  chiefs  for  payment  to  the 
individual  laborers  on  their  return  home.  The 
remainder  of  the  wage  would  go  to  the  laborer 
directly,  to  be  spent  in  part  on  "luxury"  goods 
sold  b\  his  employer.  The  five  hundred  new 
workers  would  live  under  guard  in  barracks  at 
a  compound  on  the  plantation,  where  they  would 
prepare  their  own  meals  with  manioc  flour  and 
dried  lish  supplied  by  the  employer.  I  estimated 
that  the-  total  daily  cost  per  man  could  not 
possibh   c  xi  eed   fifteen  cents. 

Except  for  the  laborers  themselves,  it  was  an 
altogether  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  em- 
ployer  obtained  at  low  cost  a  labor  force  that 
could  not  strike  or  run  away  and  for  whose 
welfare  lie-  had  only  a  transient  concern,  and  the 
chefe  received  a  bribe  of  some  S3. 000— a  nice 
supplement  to  his  small  government  salary. 

\  P.  E      THE      AZORES     WORTH      IT? 

TH  E  foregoing  is  one  of  many  experiences 
I  have  had  with  the  pra<  t ice  of  forced  labor 
in  Angola  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  an  eve- 
witness  account,  the  kind  ol  storv  that  the 
ubiquitous  secret  police  ol  the  Salazar  regime 
are  most  anxious  to  suppress.  It  savs  much  for 
their  effectiveness  that,  in  the  thirty-two  years 
ol  the  Salazar  dictatorship,  only  one  corre- 
spondent has  been  able  to  make  anything  more 
than  a  superficial  siudv  ol  conditions  in  the 
colony.  This  was  the  report  by  Basil  Davidson, 
published  in  Harper's  in  1051.  which  confirmed 
previous  fragmentary  accounts  of  the  continued 
ruthless  exploitation  of  a  backward  people  by  an 
authoritarian  regime. 

Forced  labor.  Davidson  reported,  still  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  economy.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  were  taken  from  their  homes  every 
month  without  their  consent  and  set  to  work  on 
private  and  public  enterprises,  in  many  cases 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  native  villages  and 
even  across  the  sea:  there  was  the  mass  illiteracy 
of  four  million  human  bein»s.  living  in  povem 
and  disease  and  faced  with  the  threat  ol  flogging 
or  the  penal  camp  for  the  slightest  show  of  re- 
sist, me  e:  there  were  child  labor,  a  growing  color 
bar.  and  administrative  graft  and  corruption. 

Davidson's  account  was.  of  course,  immediately 
denied  and  summarily  rejected  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  as  has  been  every  other  criticism  of 
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their  colonial  polk)  since  David  Livingstone  a 
uniiiiN  earlier  revealed  the  existence  ol  the 
slave  trade  in  Mozambique  and  Angola  years 
iiui  its  legal  abolition.  Even  now  the  only  re- 
ports  coming  hum  Vngola  and  Mozambique, 
from  Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  island  of  Sao 
1 1  Mm .  are  official  ones  dealing  with  the  produc- 
tion ol  coffee,  sisal,  and  othei  commodities. 
Rumors  ol  uprisings  and  ol  sunt  trials  in 
Angola  and  elsewhere  are  promptl)  suppressed 
or  denied.  Puss  censorship  and  border  control 
arc  strictl)  enforced.  The  Forced-labor  system 
sini|>l\   dot's  noi   exist. 

For  example,  Senhor  Nogueira,  speaking  last 
November  as  the  Portuguese  representative  on 
the  rrusteeship  Committee  ol  the  UN  General 
Vssembl) :  "Som<  had  affirmed"  he  said,  "without 
ni\  evidence  whatsoever— for  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  forge  the  evidence  had  they  been 
required  to  furnish  it— that  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment practiced  Eorced  labor."  He  rejected 
categorically  "that  base  propagandist ie  slander." 

Mr.  Nogueira  was  asserting  once  again  his 
country's  standard  position  that  conditions  in 
Portugal's  colonies  were  her  "internal  affair." 
This  defense  was  reiterated  by  Portugal  this 
spring  when  Liberia,  speaking  lor  the  African 
nations,  urged  the  Security  Council  to  take  up 
the  situation  in  Angola  and  warned  that  the 
"unenfranchised  and  almost  forgotten  inhabit- 
ants ol  this  vast  area  cannot  wait  for  an  eternity 
before  achieving  the  freedom  which  their 
brethren    to   the   north   have   already   won." 

An  article  in  the  Charter  specifically  requires 
colonial  powers  to  submit  annual  reports  on 
the  social,  economic,  and  educational  progress 
in  non-self-governing  territories,  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  peoples  of  such  territories  may  eventu- 
ally find  their  way  to  freedom.  As  the  owner  of 
the  largest  colonial  empire  in  the  world,  Portu- 
gal would  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  to 
comply  with  this  provision.  But.  just  prior  to 
her  entrance  into  the  UN  in  1955,  Premier 
Salazar  revised  the  Portuguese  Constitution,  re- 
defining the  colonies  as  "overseas  provinces"  of 
Metropolitan  Portugal.  By  means  of  this  juridi- 
cal fiction,  the  Portuguese  territories  suddenly 
were  not  colonies  at  all,  but  Portugal's  "internal 
affair."  Thus,  the  empire  continues  to  be— as 
the  Burmese  delegate  to  the  UN  put  it— "the 
Kingdom  ol"  Silence,"  unaccountable  to  the 
world.  Of  course,  by  every  historic  definition  of 
the  word,  the  overseas  provinces  are  colonies: 
there  is  no  self-government  in  any  of  them,  and 
every  law  and  policy  derives  from  Lisbon. 

In   the  face  of  growing  opposition  from  the 


newly    independent    nations,    and    from    othei 

nations  as  well,  the  United  Stales  has  long  sup- 
ported, or  at  least  condoned,  the  overseas 
policies  ol  Portugal.  We  have  had  a  solid,  practi- 
cal reason  lor  doing  this— our  important  military 
and  air  base  on  the  A/ores,  one  ol  Portugal's 
island  possessions.  And  so  we  have  public  1\  ig- 
nored the  reports  ol  her  repressive  colonial 
practices,  preferring  instead  to  provide  her  with 
large  nionei,n\  credits  lor  the  development  of 
her  overseas  territories.  Since  1956,  we  have— 
with  the  assistance  ol  our  Western  Allies— con- 
sistently fought  all  attempts  by  the  Alio  Asian 
bloc  to  force  Portugal  to  report  on  conditions  in 
the  colonies  in  accordance  with  the  UN  Charter. 
After  the  collapse  ol  the-  summit  conference  in 
Mav  1960,  President  Eisenhower  visited  President 
Salazar  in  Lisbon  and  slated  that  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  "have  worked  together  with- 
out a  single  difference  of  opinion."  He  was  re- 
ported to  have  listened  "sympathetically"  to 
Premier  Salazar's  exposition  of  Portugal's 
"civilizing  mission"  in  Africa. 

Unfortunately  for  us  and  for  our  prestige,  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  UN  Assembly  de- 
cided last  November  that  they  could  respect 
neither  Senhor  Nogueira's  protestations  nor  the 
overriding  urgency  of  our  own  military  require- 
ments. With  a  single  abstention,  all  of  the  newly 
formed  nations  in  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  supported 
by  ten  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  and 
several  of  the  noncolonial  Western  nations,  voted 
to  censure  Portugal  for  her  failure  to  submit 
information  on  her  colonies.  Our  own  repre- 
sentative declared  that  we  abstained  from  voting 
in  older  not  to  "alienate  friends." 

After  this  major  diplomatic  defeat,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  cultivation  of  our 
friendship  with  Portugal  for  the  sake  of  a  mili- 
tary base  will  not  effectively  alienate  many 
more  potential  friends  throughout  the  world.* 
The  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  have  been 
epiick  to  charge  that  our  attitude  toward  Portugal 
and  her  colonial  practices  demonstrates  the 
"colonialistic  and  imperialistic  policies"  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  polemics  are  not  lost  on 
the  leaders  and   peoples  of  the  new  Afro-Asian 

*  On  March  15,  1961,  as  this  article  was  going  to 
press,  the  U.S.  dramatically  reversed  its  stand 
in  the  UN  and  voted  with  Liberia.  Ceylon,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  favor  of  an 
inquiry  by  the  Security  Council  into  the  situation 
in  Angola.  However,  because  the  six  other  members 
(France,  Britain,  Turkey.  Ecuador,  Chile,  and  China) 
abstained,  the  Council  did  not  act.  On  March  23, 
the  General  Assembly  voted,  79  to  2,  to  place  the 
Angolan  question  on  the  agenda.—  The  Editors 
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nations.  Willful  blindness  toward  conditions 
in  Portuguese  colonies  can  only  undermine  our 
relations  with  former  colonial  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Are  the  Azores  worth  it? 

It  is  these  considerations  that  have  prompted 
me  to  describe  some  of  my  experiences  in  Angola. 
I  have  visited  the  colony  many  times  and  have 
often  gone  into  the  interior,  that  "terra  in- 
cognita" of  which  John  Gunther  speaks,  because 
fortunately  I  belong  to  a  group  that  is  granted 
visas  for  the  asking.  The  authorities  often  deny 
entry  to  correspondents  and  to  other  people  with 
an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  such  as  those  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and  other 
branches  of  the  United  Nations;  but  they  wel- 
come anyone  whose  label  is  "business."  Alter 
all,  businessmen,  whether  engaged  in  the  market 
ing  of  cotton  or  palm  oil,  the  building  of  roads 
and  dams,  the  sale  of  farm  and  factory  ma- 
chinery, or  the  importation  of  beer  and  Pepsi- 
Cola,  do  not  usually  write  about  their  experi- 
ences; and  for  that  matter,  one  suspects  that  a 
good  many  are  favorably  impressed  by  the  large 
supply  of  cheap  labor  to  be  had  virtually  for  the 
asking. 

STICKING     TO     BUSINESS 

IL  E  A  R  N  E  D  early,  however,  that  even  some- 
one with  the  "business"  label  must  be  discreet 
in  Angola.  Main  years  ago,  I  returned  alter 
some  weeks  in  the  interior  to  the  relative  comfort 
of  what  was  then  Luanda's  onl\  acceptable  hotel. 
That  evening  I  had  dinner  with  a  Belgian  im- 
porter, a  new  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  I  talked 
for  a  while  about  the  conditions  I  had  just  seen. 
The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  early  by  the 
telephone.  It  was  a  Portuguese  businessman  with 
whose  firm  I  was  then  connected. 

"Can  I  sec   you  immediately?" 

"At  your  office?" 

"No,  no,  better  at  my  home." 

When  I  arrived  there  I  found  my  friend  in  an 
agitated  state.  "Look,"  he  said.  "I've  just  had  a 
visit  from  the  police.  You're  lucky  that  the  com- 
pany has  some  influence  here  or  you'd  be  leaving 
on  the  morning  plane.  You  were  talking  in 
public  last  night  about  things  that  aren't  men- 
tioned here.  Don't  think  you  aren't  being 
watched  and  listened  to.  They  shipped  another 
fellow  to  Leopoldville  only  a  couple  of  weekN  ago 
for  talking  too  much." 

\s  I  was  leaving,  he  gave  me  another  bit  of 
advice.  "Always  leave  your  luggage  unlocked 
when  you  are  out  of  your  room.  If  you  have 
.nnthing  you  don't  want  the  police  to  see.  burn 


it."  Prom  that  time  forth,  I  became  a  passive  ob- 
server, asking  few  questions  beyond  what  were 
necessary  in  my  business,  and  proffering  no  ad- 
vice. Probably  that  is  why  I  have  lasted  so  long 
and  been  welcomed  back  to  Angola  so  often.  I 
stuck  to  my  business. 

The  mistake  of  Henrique  Malta  Galvao,  the 
insurrectionist  who  took  over  the  Santa  Maria 
cruise  ship  last  January,  was  that  he  did  not  stick 
to  his.  As  Colonial  Inspector  and  Deputy  for 
Angola,  he  submitted  a  report  to  his  superiors 
denouncing  the  forced  labor  and  official  corrup- 
tion in  that  colony.  He  found  himself  sentenced 
for  "treason"  to  sixteen  years'  imprisonment. 
Many  other  Portuguese  have  suffered  for  the 
same  cause,  and  they  arc  still  in  prison.  The 
system  of  forced  labor,  as  James  Dullv  says 
in  his  recent  Harvard  University  Press  book, 
Portuguese  Africa,  is  "the  cornerstone  of  Portu- 
guese native  policv"  and  it  does  no  good  to 
protest. 

Today  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs  in  the 
capital  of  Luanda  handles  much  of  the  forced- 
labor  traffic  in  the  colony.  Every  year,  it  receives 
thousands  of  applications  for  workers  from  a 
multitude  of  business  enterprises  and  individuals. 
In  1954,  Basil  Davidson  reported  that  the  De- 
partment's files  listed  379,000  natives  as  "contract 
workers."  not  including  those  others  transported 
to  the  plantation  islands  oi  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe  or  those  shipped  from  the  Cape  Verde 
islands  for  work  in  Angola.  Once  the  Depart- 
ment has  approved  an  application,  it  is  turned 
over  to  licensed  labor  recruiters  who  round  up 
the  natives  in  their  villages  and  ship  them  off. 

From  my  own  experience  with  Portuguese  of- 
ficialdom. I  doubt  that  anyone  actually  knows 
the  true  number  of  forced  laborers  "contracted" 
annually.  For  one  thing,  not  all  of  the  labor  is 
processed  by  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs. 
The  smaller  landowners  and  businessmen  com- 
plain that  the  Department  gives  preferential 
treatment  to  large  enterprises  and  to  the  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  thev  find  there  is  too  much 
red  tape  involved  in  the  Department's  pro- 
cedures. It  is  much  easier  to  obtain  workers  for 
projects  in  the  interior  by  going  directly  to  the 
local  chefe  dc  posto,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
relatively  small,  illegal  pavoff. 

By  law,  the  chefe  de  posto  in  each  district  is 
mc Teh  required  to  indicate  to  the  recruiter  what 
men  and  women  are  presently  available.  But  in 
cast,  of  difficulty,  the  power  of  the  clicfe  and  of 
his  armed  sepovs  is  always  at  the  recruiter's  dis- 
posal. An  unwilling  native  can  "run."  but  he 
cannot   run  out   of  his  own  district,   because   his 
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ti.n i\ t-  passbook  or  caderneta,  which  ever}  male 
preto  is  obliged  to  carry,  musi  bear  the  "visa" 
ol  the  chefe  before  he  can  leave.  \nd  there  arc 
severe  penalties  for  resistan<  e. 

1 1  is  said  thai  prosper  i  ive  recruits  normally  do 
noi  run,  Bui  I  have  been  in  areas  where  the) 
did  run  and  where  the  local  chefe  apparently  had 
his  problems.  On  one  occasion  I  had  been  travel- 
ing b)  jeep  in  the  jungle  country  ol  northern 
Vngola,  accompanied  b\  a  Portuguese  driver  and 
three  Africans.  We  were  seeking  an  elusive  turn- 
off  to  a  small  plantation  and  were  obliged  to  ask 
for  directions.  Uiead  ol  ns  on  the  trail  we  saw 
a  native  village,  a  cluster  oi  Inns  in  a  <  learing,  and 
.is  we  approached  1  could  see  nun  and  women 
passing  back  and  forth  about  their  daily  affairs, 
bin  b\  the  time  our  jeep  had  pulled  to  a  halt  in 
the  clearing,  no  living  thing  was  in  sight  except 
i  lew  goats  and  chickens  and  one  very  old  woman 
who  sat  mine  in  front  of  a  hut.  We  were  aware 
thai  do/ens  ol  cms  were  watching  us  from  the 
bush,  but  no  one  would  come  when  we  called. 

I  asked  the  driver  what  it  signified.  "Oh,  it's 
nothing,"  he  laughed,  "they  just  think  you're 
i  recruitment  officer  and  that  these  pretos  in  the 


ERIC  PFEIFFER 

NAMING    THE    COLORS 

when  the  aide  had  succeeded  in  leading 
the  madman  out  of  his  room,  one  could  see 
that  he  was  clearly  drawn  to  the  window 
where  he  stared  at  the  sun  seemingly 
without  pain  when  no  one  could. 

He  said,  I  have  been  quite  unable 

recently  to  concentrate,  as  though 

my    thoughts   were   cut   apart,   like   confetti 

thrown  to  the  wind  for  whatever 

whim  it  has,  beyond  control. 

He  said  it,  without  conviction 

that   (lie  said  would   be  understood, 

even  heard:  he  stared  beyond  what  the  eye, 

the  ordinary  eye,  could  see  where  black 

and   red  were  dominant  colors. 

He  never  said  just  what  he  saw. 
He  was  led  quietly  back  to  his  room. 
He  was  smiling,  he  was  quite  articulate, 
calling  the  doctors  b\   their  right  names, 
naming  the  basic  colors. 


back  are  sepoys.  One  white  man  in  a  topee  looks 
like  an)  other.  Don't  worry,  we'll  come  to  .1 
village  before  long  thai  has  been  raided  already." 
In  time,  we  found  a  village  when   the  people  did 

not  run. 


WINE     ON     SATURDAY 

THE  Portuguese,  of  course,  have  con- 
strue ted  a  legal  defense  of  their  labor  sys- 
tem. llic\  point  to  statutes  and  to  a  provision  in 
their  constitution  which  expressly  forbids  forced 
labor  and  grants  the  native  "freedom  ol  con- 
tract." According  to  law,  it  is  only  in  eases  where 
the  "public  interest"  is  involved  thai  labor  may 
be  requisitioned,  and  such  requisitioning  must  be 
done  by  the  government,  operating  through  the 
chefes  de  posto.  Under  this  heading  falls  the 
forced  labor  on  roads,  which  is  done  without 
benefit  of  wages.  Most  of  the  local  road  work  in 
a  given  district  is  performed  by  women,  who  are 
taken  from  native  villages  nearby.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  in  the  interior  to  pass  gangs  consisting 
of  twenty  or  thirty  women  of  all  ages,  some  in 
pregnancy,  raising  and  letting  fall  their  mattocks 
in  unison  as  they  clean  ditches  or  repair  the 
roads.  For  major  government  projects,  men  and 
boys  are  customarily  recruited,  often  spending  six 
months  or  a  year  many  miles  away  from  home. 

All  other  labor  is  termed  "free"  and  is  divided 
into  two  categories:  the  so-called  "voluntary 
worker"  or  voluntdrio,  who  applies  for  work 
directly  to  an  employer,  generally  in  the  area 
where  he  lives;  and  the  "contract  worker''  or 
contratado,  who  is  recruited  (says  the  law)  under 
complete  freedom  of  contract,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  chefe  de  posto,  for  labor  either  out- 
side or  within  his  district.  Both  the  voluntdrio 
and  the  contratado  must  be  paid  for  their 
services. 

The  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  and  the  shipment  of  women  out- 
side their  own  district  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  male  relative;  and  it  limits  the  length 
of  contract,  which  now  generally  does  not  exceed 
one  year.  It  also  requires  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
contratado,  the  employer  fulfill  certain  condi- 
tions regarding  food,  housing,  and  medical  care; 
and  it  forbids  dispensing  alcoholic  beverages. 

But  the  Portuguese  themselves  sometimes 
acknowledge  that  these  laws  are  nothing  more 
than  a  facade.  Not  many  years  ago.  a  Portuguese 
colonial  expert,  d'Almeida  Saldanha,  wrote:  "It 
is  useless  to  intrude  these  precepts  (freedom  of 
labor)  into  the  constitution  of  the  country,  or 
even  to  publish  them  again,  because  foreigners 
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are  convinced  that  although  our  laws  are  excel- 
lent (and  they  are  not  always  that),  the  better 
they  are,  the  less  we  carry  them  out."  The  catch 
is  that  there  is  always  another  law— in  this  case  a 
regulation  that  the  passbook  of  every  male 
African  must  show  that  he  has  worked  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  preceding  twelve  or  that 
he  is  now  working.  If  he  cannot  satisfy  these 
requirements— and  often  the  fact  of  his  having 
worked  is  not  indicated  in  his  passbook— he  is 
liable  to  forced  labor.  He  has  no  other  choice 
except  (logging,  jail,  or  shipment  to  the  penal 
colony  of  Bai'a  dos  Tigres. 

Apologists  lor  the  forced-labor  system  say  that 
ii  is  only  through  the  "dignity  of  labor"  that  the 
African  will  become  educated  and  civilized,  and 
will  in  time  be  able  to  enter  the  community  as  a 
"black  Portuguese  citizen."  This  idea  has  been 
repeatedly  expressed  in  every  native-labor  code 
enacted  since  the  Regulation  of  1899,  which  set 
the  pattern  for  all  subsequent  laws,  and  it  serves 
to  ease  the  consciences  of  many  P  >rtuguese  who 
are  sincerely  concerned  at  growing  criticism  of 
their  countrv's  colonial  practices.  The  concept 
was  set  forth  concisely  in  the  report  by  the  com- 
mittee formed  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
1899  Regulation:  "The  state  .  .  .  should  have  no 
scruples  in  obliging  and.  if  necessary,  forcing 
these  rude  Negroes  in  Africa  ...  to  work  ...  to 
acquire  through  work  the  happiest  means  of 
existence.  .  .  ."  (The  italics  are  the  committee's.') 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  how 
the  forced-labor  system  educates  and  civilizes  the 
rude  African.  I  remember  spending  some  days 
;ii  a  great  plantation,  owned,  but  rarely  visited. 
by  a  prosperous  gentleman  living  in  Lisbon. 
The  work  force  consisted  of  2.500  contratados, 
recruited  in  batches  from  many  parts  of  the 
colonv.  They  formed  an  all-male  communit\  ol 
men  and  boys,  distributed  for  safety  in  five 
widely  separated  compounds  about  the  planta- 
tion, each  compound  holding  five  hundred 
workers. 

On  Saturday  evening,  when  the  long  work 
week  was  over  and  the  laborers  had  returned  to 
their  barracks.  I  sat  with  the  manager  and  his 
wile  alter  dinner  on  the  broad  porch  of  the 
plantation  house.  From  there,  we  could  see  the 
dim  campfires  of  one  of  the  native  compounds, 
some  hall-mile  away.  At  about  nine-  o'clock  I 
heard  a  vague,  distant  murmur,  something-  like 
the  hum  ol  bees  or  the  noise  of  water  falling  at 
a  distance,  din  sound  increased  almost  im- 
perceptibly over  the  course  of  an  hour,  until  at 
last  it  was  not  a  murmur  lmt  a  universal  s:na<'e 

a 

shout    pressing    in    on    us    from    all    sides,    inter- 


mingled with  the  sound  ot  drums  and  punctuated 
by  Erenzied  streams.  No  longer  able  to  contain 
my  curiosity,  I  asked  the  manager  what  it 
signified. 

"It  is  the  wine,"  he  said.  "They  have  been 
drinking  for  several  hours  now  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  take  hold  of  them.  You  had  better  get 
used  to  the  racket.    It  will  go  on  all  night." 

He  told  me  that  even  Saturday  the  trucks 
brought  barrels  of  wine  to  each  compound, 
enough  to  supply  the  workers  with  all  they  could 
drink.  "Do  von  realize."  he  said,  "that  we  pur- 
chase the  entire  production  of  four  vinevards  in 
Portugal  solely  for  this  purpose?  It's  a  big 
business." 

I  asked  if  I  could  take  the  jeep  and  run  down 
to  one  of  the  compounds  to  watch  what  was 
going  on.  "I  wouldn't  recommend  it,"  he  said. 
"You  see,  when  they  are  drunk  they  are  danger- 
ous. We  have  guards  posted,  of  course,  but  still 
anything  might   happen." 

The  clamor  continued  all  night.  I  awakened 
several  times  to  hear  it.  and  in  fact  it  was  not 
until  about  noon  on  Sunday  that  it  began  to 
diminish.  The  last  sounds  died  out  at  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  It  seemed  that  the  last 
of  the  revelers  were  now  in  a  drunken  sleep  that 
would  remain  unbroken  until  they  were  sum- 
moned to  labor  on  the  following  morning. 


DANGER     TO     THE      STATE 

SINCE  this  method  of  "civilizing"  the  native 
is  the  accepted  policy  in  the  colonv.  it  is 
not  surprising  that  more  conventional  education 
has  been  neglected  over  the  years.  The  principle 
laid  down  bv  the  Roval  Commissioner  for 
Mozambique  at  the  turn  of  the  century  is  as 
applicable  toda\  as  it  was  then.  Formal  educa- 
tion was  nonsense,  he  declared.  "What  we  have 
to  do  in  order  to  educate  and  civilize  the  in- 
digena  [native]  is  to  develop  in  a  practical  way 
his  aptitudes  for  manual  labor  and  take  ad- 
vantage ol  him  lor  the  exploitation  of  the 
province."  From  the  outset,  the  Portuguese 
government  entrusted  the  education  of  the  native 
peoples  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  help 
which  it  has  given  the  Church  in  this  under- 
taking  has  been  woefully  inadequate.  In  later 
years  the  authorities  also  have  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  entry  of  Protestant  missions,  though 
these  receive  no  governmental  support. 

According  to  |ames  Duffy,  the  illiteracy  rate 
among  the  Africans  in  Portugal's  colonies  in 
1950  was  99  per  cent.  The  dedicated  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  faced  with 
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.in  insurmountable  i.isk.  In  H>.'>7.  there  were 
about  150  missions  scattered  throughoul  Angola, 
serving  the  population  in  an  area  one-sixth  the 

size  «>l  tin-  United  states.  II  these  missions  were 
uniformly  dispersed  .moss  the  colony— which 
they  are  not— cadi  would  he  obliged  i<>  serve  an 
area  somewhai  larger  in  size  than  the  si. no  ol 
Delaware. 

On  one  ol  m\  journeys  I  was  hospitably  |>nt 
up  lor  several  nights  al  a  mission  inn  by  two 
Catholic  priests.  This  center  of  education  and 
medical  care  was  the  only  one  within  a  distance 
'I  a  hundred  miles  by  road.  The  head  of  the 
mission  .mil  his  fellow  priest,  with  the  help  of 
three  Africans  trained  at  the  mission,  taught  forty 
day-students,  ho\s  ranging  in  age  from  six  to 
ten  years,  in  the  four-year  "rudimentary"  or 
"adaptive"  course  especially  designed  for  the 
education  of  the  native. 

The  "rudimentary  course"  is  distinct  from  and 
inferior  to  the  primary  schooling  afforded  the 
white  ami  "assimilated"  Africans  in  the  larger 
low  ns.  \i  this  mission  children  were  taught  the 
elements  of  Portuguese  language  and  history,  to- 
gether with  some  hasic  principles  of  hygiene. 
There  was  no  instruction  in  the  native  language 
or  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  African 
peoples.  In  addition  to  education,  the  priests  did 
what  little  they  could  to  dispense  medical  aid, 
though  their  training,  facilities,  and  supplies 
were  limited.  "The  best  doctors  we  have  in  this 
area  for  the  serious  cases."  the  senior  priest  told 
me,  "are  the  witch  doctors." 

The  most  gifted  native  child  has  little  op- 
portunity to  go  beyond  the  "rudimentary"  edu- 
cation offered  by  these  missions,  even  if  he  is  one 
of  the  few— less  than  4  per  cent— who  complete 
the  full  four  years  of  instruction.  Many  diffi- 
culties are  placed  in  his  way.  First,  he  must  leave 
his  native  district  and  go  where  there  are  primary 
schools,  generally  in  the  larger  towns.  Once 
there,  if  he  can  pass  the  entrance  examination 
and  has  proficiency  in  Portuguese,  he  may  enter 
the  third  year  of  the  five-year  primary  course, 
provided  there  is  room  for  him.  There  are  fees 
to  pay  and  some  provision  must  be  made  for  his 
support.  But  if  his  father  happens  to  be  a  "free 
laborer"  or  voluntdrio,  his  average  daily  pay  be- 
fore the  head  tax  will  not  exceed  thirty  cents, 
scarcely  enough  to  support  a  child  away  at  school. 
Assuming,  though,  that  the  child  can  attend  the 
primary  course,  he  must  have  completed  seven 
years  of  education  before  the  age  of  fourteen  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  the  liceu  or  secondary 
school.  It  is  not  sin  prising,  then,  to  learn  thai, 
as  Krishna  Menon  remarked   last  November  in 


i  he  United  Nations,  there  were  only  7 .' > 7  Africans 
attending  the  primarj  schools  ol  Vngola  in  1950; 
and  thai  the  number  of  natives  in  high  school 
is  negligible.  A  \ei\  lew  Africans  have  succeeded 
in  overcoming  ill  barriers  and  gone  on  to  uni- 
versities in  Portugal,  bin  some  of  these,  after 
completion  of  their  education,  are  restrained  by 
the  police  from  returning  to  the  colony.  \n 
educated  native  is  regarded  as  a  possible  danger 
to  the  state. 

I  cannot  speak  of  medical  facilities  in  Angola, 
because  except  lor  those  few  small  infirmaries  I 
have  seen  ;ii  some  of  the  larger  plantations  and 
at  missions,  I  have  never  come  across  any  hos- 
pitals or  oilier  medical  centers  on  my  travels  in 
i  he  interior.  I  have  been  to  areas,  however, 
where  people  were  sick  and  dying  without 
medical  attention.  In  the  deep  interior  I  once 
visited  a  small  village  and  found  a  young  woman 
stretched  upon  the  sand  outside  her  lint,  so  ill 
that  she  could  hardly  move  or  speak.  My  Portu- 
guese companions  showed  no  interest  in  her  case, 
but  I  did  make  a  casual  inquiry,  only  to  learn 
that  the  nearest  medical  aid  was  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  She  was  there  in  the  morning  when  we 
arrived,  we  lunched  within  twenty  feet  of  her 
prostrate  body  and  she  was  still  in  the  same  posi- 
tion when  we  resumed  our  journcv  at  about  six 
o'clock  that  evening.  I  have  heard  that  then  is 
one  doctor  for  every  eighty  thousand  people  in 
Angola,  and  that  the  World  Health  Organization 
estimates  an  infant  mortality  rate  exceeding  40 
per  cent,  but  exact  figures  are  hard  to  obtain. 

THE      ABSOLUTE      BARRIER 

TH  E  Portuguese  claim  to  be  proud  of  their 
traditions  of  ra<  ial  tolerance.  The  educated 
mulatto,  they  say,  is  widely  accepted  as  an  equal. 
Ever  since  the  Moorish  invasions  of  Iberia  and 
the  mass  importations  of  slaves  into  Portugal 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  racial  mixing  has 
been  acknowledged  as  a  reality  of  life,  and  its 
products  are,  generally  speaking,  not  discrimi- 
nated against. 

My  own  experience  has  been,  however,  that 
there  is  a  clear-cut  limit  to  this  tolerance.  The 
colonial  populations  are  classified  legally  into 
two  groups:  the  i/idigenas,  or  the  unenlightened 
peoples  of  the  Negro  race,  who  have  no  legal 
stains  under  Portuguese  law,  can  own  no  real 
property  and  are  subject  to  all  the  abuses  I've 
described;  and  the  nao-indigenas ,  comprising 
whites  and  those  people  of  .African  ancestry  who 
by  reason  of  education  and  upbringing  arc  cul- 
turally separate  from  the  mass  of  native  peoples. 
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It  is  only  this  second  group  which  enjoys  the 
lights  and  privileges  of  Portuguese  citizenship. 
and  it  is  only  within  this  group  that  there  exists 
a  tolerance  between  white  and  Negro. 

The  easiest  way  for  a  person  of  African  ances- 
1 1  \  to  become  a  nao-indigena  is  for  him  to  have 
a  white  lather  who  agrees  to  acknowledge,  sup- 
port, and  educate  him.  Some  people  achieve 
a<  (  eptable  status  in  this  way.  But  many  more  do 
not.  In  the  native  quarters  of  the  larger  towns 
you  can  find  thousands  of  fatherless  mulatto 
children  roaming  the  streets.  It  has  also  been 
possible,  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  for 
an  African  to  become  a  Portuguese  citizen  bv  his 
own  efforts.  If  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
education  or  has  accomplished  something  in 
public  service  or  business  enterprise,  he  may 
apply  for  the  status  of  assimilado,  or  "assimilated 
native."  If  his  application  is  granted,  he  be- 
comes a  Portuguese  citizen  and  receives  an 
identity  card,  the  bilhete  de  identidade.  But  in 
the  thirty  years  of  this  system's  existence,  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  African  population  in 
Angola  has  been  assimilated  in  this  way.  At  the 
present  rate,  it  would  take  some  four  thousand 
years  for  all  of  the  native  population  to  achieve 
Portuguese  citizenship  as  assimilados. 

While  white  Portuguese  will  in  most  cases 
accept  the  educated  and  assimilated  African  as 
one  of  themselves,  they  have  erected  an  absolute 
color  bar  against  the  indigenas  in  all  forms  of 
intercourse  except  sexual.  Not  long  ago  I  had 
the  experience  of  trying  to  arrange  service  for 
two  of  my  pretos  at  a  little  restaurant  in  one  of 
the  small  towns  of  the  interior.  Alter  traveling 
for  several  hours  in  a  pouring  rain,  we  pulled  up 
at  the  restaurant  in  the  earlv  evening.  The  two 
barefooted  native  men  in  the  back  of  the  truck. 
dressed  only  in  singlets  and  shorts,  were  cold. 
wet,  and  hungry.  Despite  prolonged  argument.  I 
could  not  gain  admittance  for  them,  and  since 
I  would  not  tat  without  first  seeing  them  served, 
the  impasse  seemed  to  be  complete.  A  com- 
promise, however,  was  finally  reached.  No  dinner 
could  be  served  them,  but  they  could  have  rolls 
and  drink.  A  table  was  set  up  outside  under  the 
awning  and  there  my  two  timid  pretos  sat.  as 
still  and  expressionless  as  dolls,  eating  a  dry  roll 
apiece  and  holding  a  bottle  of  cola. 

This  occurred  in  a  small  interior  town.  In 
the  port  cities  of  Luando  and  I.obito.  I  would 
never  dream  of  attempting  to  introduce  an 
indigena  into  one  of  the  hotel  dining-rooms  ol 
the  white  quarter;  and  I  am  sure  that  no  native, 
if  he  could  find  suitable  clothing,  would  dare  to 
enter  by  himself.    For  am  native  in  the  interior 


to  assume  a  posture  other  than  that  of  the  timid 
servant  would  be  unthinkable. 

During  recent  \ears  I  have  noticed  an  increas- 
ing  deterioration  in  the  attitude  of  the  whites 
even  toward  the  mulatto  and  assimilated  African, 
a  change  brought  about  b\  the  great  influx  of 
Portuguese  colonists  since  the  early  1940s.  The 
Portuguese  peasant  or  worker  is  himself  often 
illiterate  and.  like  the  native,  the  product  ol  an 
exploitative  economic  system,  accustomed  to  a 
standard  of  living  that  is  the  loAvest  in  Western 
Europe.  In  Angola  he  comes  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  native  for  the  available  manual 
and  semiskilled  labor.  And  this  competition  is 
one-sided,  since  the  white  Portuguese  has  rights 
and  privileges  denied  to  the  African. 

In  the  uneven  struggle,  the  indigena  and  the 
assimilado  are  being  forced  downward  by  this 
reduction  in  economic  opportunities.  On  my 
most  recent  visit  to  Luanda.  I  saw  not  one  person 
of  African  descent  in  any  of  the  larger  dining- 
rooms  and  hotels  although  in  former  days  mulat- 
toes  could  sometimes  be  found  in  the  better 
restaurants.  Even  the  native  waiters  and  maids 
formerly  employed  bv  the  hotels  have  now  been 
replaced  by  whites. 


W OMEN      WHO     RUN 

\ \  /  HAT  a  colonial  writer  said  of  Angola 
W  in  1903  still  holds  true:  "The  Portuguese 
colonist  considers  the  native  a  beast  ol  burden, 
an  agricultural  machine  with  no  rights  or 
privileges."  Even  in  the  Belgian  Congo  1  have 
not  seen  such  callous  treatment.  Once  in  the 
high  country  of  the  Upper  Zambezi  I  was  travel- 
ing with  some  Portuguese  companions  in  a 
pic  kup  truck.  It  was  raining  and  the  five  scantily 
clad  pretos  in  the  back  were  wet  and  cold.  After 
dark,  we  pulled  into  the  mudch  yard  <>l  the 
rhefc  de  posto,  knowing  that  we  would  find 
there  the  customary  administrative  hospitality.  A 
couple  of  brandies  and  a  meal  epiiekh  prepared 
bv  the  servants  proved  welcome.  During  this 
time  I  had  been  thinking  of  the  pretos  outside  in 
the  rain.  "What  ol  them?"  Their  case  was  dis- 
missed with  a  wave  ot  the  hand.  "The  \  can  get 
under  the  truck  if  they  wish."  And  when  we 
came  out  that  was  where  the)  were,  lying  in  the 
mud.  cold  and  unfed,  with  a  five-hour  journey 
before  them. 

And  I  sometimes  think  of  a  scene  in  the  lobby 
of  a  small  hotel  on  the  coast.  Close  to  where  I 
was  sitting,  there  stood  a  tiny  Negro  girl,  perhaps 
six  years  of  age,  whose  job  it  was  to  rock  a  white 
baby    in    its    carriage.     Nearby    was    her    young 
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mistress,  a  child  oJ  eight,  playing  with  a  doll. 
For  a  moment  1  diverted  the  little  servant  girl's 
attention  l>\  asking  her  .1  question  and  for  that 
moment  she  ceased  rocking  the  carriage,  ln- 
stantl)  her  young  white  mistress  stepped  ovei 
and,  doll  in  hand,  slapped  the  Negro  girl  hard 
across  the  Face.  There  was  no  protest  and  no 
word  spoken,  rhe  little  servant  simpl)  resumed 
the  tints  to  which  she  had  been  assigned. 

Ii  is  .1  depressing  experience  to  travel  Erom, 
say,  one  <>!  the  British  WYm  Coast  colonies  or 
former  colonies  to  Angola.  It  is  like  moving 
suddenly  From  da)  into  night.  In  the  place  of 
the  British-ruled  native,  with  Ids  refreshing  in- 
dependence ol  spirit  and  self-respect  nurtured  by 
,i  native  tradition  and  the  rule  of  law,  one  en- 
counter the  drably  dressed,  servile,  dirty,  and 
unsmiling  indieenn.  I  should  sav  that  what  marks 
the  Angolan  native  off  from  any  other  group  of 
Africans  1  have  met  is  his  aspen  t  of  fear,  timidity, 
underlying  anxiety,  and  hopelessness.  I  have 
been  waited  on  at  table  by  natives  so  frightened 
oJ  a  rebuke  that  the)  served  the  soup  at  arm's 
length  and  spilled  the  wine  on  the  tablecloth. 
And  traveling  by  car  through  the  back  country, 
I  have  never  passed  a  woman  on  the  road  who 
did  not  run  from  me  on  sight,  and  I  have  passed 
many. 

MORE      NEWS     FROM      ANGOLA 

THESE  people  are  the  product  of  an  en- 
vironment that  has  endured  four  centuries 
ol  slaver)  and  forced  labor,  of  a  native  authority 
and  tribal  custom  broken  by  despotic  adminis- 
trative control,  of  swift  punishment  for  recalci- 
trance or  resistance.  Where  no  man  is  secure  in 
his  own  home,  he  is  insecure  everywhere.  One 
has  only  to  visit  the  senzalo,  the  native  quarter 
of  Luanda,  where  120,000  people  live  in  filth, 
poverty,  and  depravity  or  to  watch  the  daily 
early-morning  sifting  of  garbage  on  the  streets 
of  Luanda,  to  realize  the  depths  to  which  a  root- 
less people  can  sink. 

To  me,  it  is  depressing  to  see  a  child  who 
cannot  smile.  Not  long  ago,  I  "adopted"  a  little 
eight-year-old  boy  for  one  day,  making  him  my 
"assistant"  in  some  routine  tasks.  He  and  some 
twenty  other  children,  all  under  ten  years  of  age, 
were  part  of  a  work  gang  engaged  in  digging 
ditches.  These  children  were  said  to  be  volun- 
taries or  free-contract  workers,  paid  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  cent  per  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
six  days  per  week.  During  the  day  I  did  what  I 
could  to  make  this  child  smile;  but  kindness, 
little  practical  jokes,  and,  in  the  end,  a  ten-escudo 


reward  (equal  to  three  days'  pay)  had  no  effect. 
When  on  tin  Eollowing  da)  1  passed  him  at  his 
work  in  a  ditch,  he  gave  no  sign  ol  having  known 
me. 

M\  friends  have  often  asked  me  whether  the 
people  ol  Angola  ma)  some  day  rise  successfully 
against  their  masters.  1  have  always  answered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  dis- 
integrated society  such  as  this  one,  spied  upon 
by  informants,  subject  to  ruthless  police  action 
and  the  control  ol  aimed  sepoys,  and  lacking  the 
leadership  ol  an  educated  elite,  could  possess 
enough  cohesion  to  support  an  organized  revolt. 
Yet  we  know  that  there  have  recently  been  re- 
ports of  violent  uprisings  in  Angola  and  the 
other  colonies,  and  that  some  revolutionary 
groups,  such  as  the  Uniao  dos  Populacaos,  are 
attempting  to  organize  the  people. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Portuguese  say,  that  white 
men  have  been  sale  in  Angola.  I  would  have  had 
no  fear  of  visiting  alone  any  village  in  the  in- 
terior and  ordering  the  people  about  precisely  as 
1  pleased.  But  this  state  of  affairs  could  con- 
tinue oidy  so  long  as  the  people  felt  that  their 
subjugation  was  complete  and  there  was  no  way 
out.  In  this  time  of  change  perhaps  some  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities  are  thinking  back  to  what 
happened  when,  during  the  first  world  war.  cer- 
tain German  expeditionary  forces  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  Angola  and  Mozambique.  To  the 
natives  the  appearance  of  foreign  soldiers  seemed 
to  mean  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  freedom. 
As  one  Portuguese  historian  put  it,  the  govern- 
ment found  that  it  could  not  count  on  the  na- 
tives for  support  because  "wherever  the  Germans 
went,  native  revolts  against  Portuguese  authority 
followed."  And  now,  once  again,  we  hear  of  re- 
volt in  Angola— how  long  can  it  be  suppressed? 

The  leaders  of  the  newly  formed  nations,  of 
Guinea  and  Ghana,  Burma,  Mali,  India,  and 
all  the  rest,  know  what  colonialism  is  and  they 
know  too  that  it  exists  in  its  most  exploitative 
form  inside  the  Portuguese  empire.  They  be- 
lieve that  in  exchange  for  a  military  base  we 
chose  to  overlook  the  plight  of  millions  of 
native  peoples  and  to  support  instead  Premier 
Salazar's  angry  rejection  of  the  UN  censure 
resolution  as  the  "abusive  intervention  by  third 
parties  in  [Portugal's]  internal  affairs."  If,  as 
Alien  Dulles  says,  the  issue  in  this  decade  will  be 
a  struggle  between  the  Communists  and  us  for 
the  friendship  of  the  new  former-colonial  na- 
tions, the  choice  before  us  in  Angola  may  in- 
volve jeopardizing  the  friendship  of  a  single 
dictatorship  in  Western  Europe— or  antagonizing 
half  the  world. 
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Everything's  Up-to-date 

in  Texas  .  .  .  but  Me 


A  foreigner  .  .  .  from   the  I  .S.A.  .  .  . 

startles  his  hosts   by  admiring  an   old  county 

courthouse  instead  of  a  new  motel. 

WHEN  you  disembark  at  the  Dallas  air- 
port, which  is  called  Love  Field,  you 
walk  the  distance  of  a  par-five  hole  before  you 
get  to  the  place  where  your  luggage  is  delivered 
to  you  by  automation.  At  one  point  in  the  long 
yellow  corridor  there  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  floor 
(maybe  there's  an  oil  well  underneath),  and  just 
before  you  reach  that  point  a  moving  sidewalk 
is  provided  for  travelers  who  aren't  in  a  hurry.  I 
wasn't  in  a  hurry,  and  I  had  never  seen  a  moving 
sidewalk  before,  so  I  got  on  it.  Twenty  feet  or 
so  before  it  ended  there  was  a  sign.  It  said, 
"Start  Walking  Here."  "Start  Walking  Here"  is 
a  suitable  introduction  to  Texas.  It  is  a  re- 
minder that  nobody  walks  in  Texas  and  so  one 
has  to  be  told  when  to  use  his  feet.  You  aren't 
allowed  to  drive  a  Cadillac  in  an  airport  corri- 
dor, or  ride  a  horse  either,  though  in  five  days  in 
Texas  (one  of  them  spent  on  a  ranch)  I  didn't 
see  anyone  on  a  horse. 

My  ostensible  reason  for  being  in  Texas  was 
to  give  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin  and  another  for  the  University  Club 
of  Speech  Arts  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity in  Dallas.  My  real  reason  for  being  there 
was  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  about  a  section  of  the 
country  where  Culture  is  said  to  be  second  only 
to  oil  and  well  ahead  of  cattle  as  the  most  im- 
portant local  preoccupation.  It  did  not  surprise 
me  in  the  least,  therefore,  when  I  heard  a  very 
prosperous  and  culturally  minded  gentleman  of 
business  say  that  the  Dallas  Theatre  Center,  more 
commonly   known   as   the   Frank   Lloyd   Wright 


theatre  (Wright's  name  sticks  like  honey  to  any- 
thing he  builds),  had  brought  more  publicity  to 
Dallas  than  anything  in  the  city.  "In  Europe 
when  I  say  I'm  from  Dallas,"  he  said,  "they  al- 
ways ask  me  about  the  Wright  theatre." 

The  kind  of  culture  in  Texas  that  I  was  look- 
ing for  was  not  just  today's.  I  was,  I  confess,  less 
interested  in  what  Texas  culture  is  like  now 
than  in  what  it  used  to  be  like  seventy-five  years 
ago,  a  time  when  culture  everywhere  in  America 
was  gaudier  and  in  some  respects  less  self-con- 
scious than  it  is  today.  I  saw  both  sorts,  though, 
and  essentially  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween what  went  on  then  and  what  goes  on  now. 
"What  they  don't  understand  here,"  an  English- 
woman now  living  in  Dallas  said  to  me,  "is  that 
money  can't  do  everything."  It  sounded  very  like 
the  pronouncements  of  Mrs.  Trollope  in  Ohio  in 
the  1830s  and  of  any  of  the  other  two  bundled 
and  fifty-odd  Englishmen  who  visited  America  in 
the  last  century  and  went  home  to  write  books 
about  American  society.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
said  so  often  if  there  weren't  some  truth  in  it. 
Another  woman  said  to  me  in  Austin,  "Texans 
have  a  terrible  inferiority  complex.  They're 
terribly  touchy."  She  came  from  California  to 
Texas  bv  way  of  New  York.  I  found  myself  say- 
ing. "You  mean  they're  almost  as  touchy  as 
Amei  ic  aiis." 

One  has  that  feeling,  not  just  because  of  one's 
own  provincialism  but  because  Texans  exploit  it. 
In  Texas  you  are  never  allowed  for  a  minute  to 
forget  that  you  are  in  Texas,  the  sovereign  state 
with  a  history  that  you  are  constantly  reminded 
is  the  history  of  Texas  and  not  the  history  of 
part  of  the  United  States.  On  the  floor  of  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Capitol  building  in  Austin 
in  handsome  terrazzo  is  a  circular  pattern  made 
ol    'he  six  flags  under  which  Texas  has  lived— 
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each  equally  important— the  Bags  of  Spain, 
Mexico,  France,  the  United  States,  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  Texas.  One  can't  help  feeling  that 
l  exas  isn't  at  all  sure  it  has  settled  down  to 
being  just  one  <>l  the  filt\  states.  Highway  signs 
are  cutouts  in  the  shape  of  the  state.  Road  signs 
remind  you,  "Throwing  Trash  on  Highway  Pro- 
hibited—State Law."  I  don't  remember  ever 
ha\  ing  seen  an  Ohio  Hag  or  a  Vermont  Hag  flying; 
hut  I'exans  fly  the  Texas  (lag  at  the  drop  of  a 
Stetson. 

ROLLING     THE     BRIM 

TH  E  state  has  a  costume,  of  course,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  universally  worn.  Women 
in  Texas,  like  women  everywhere,  are  more  cos- 
mopolitan in  their  tastes  than  men,  though  boots 
and  jeans  and  Stetsons  are  the  occasional  costume 
of  many  teen-age  girls,  as  well  as  boys.  The  som- 
brero is,  of  course,  the  common  Texas  badge  of 
citizenship  and  I  was  told  that  each  section 
of  the  state  has  its  own  peculiar  manner  of 
rolling  the  brim  and  denting  the  crown.  The 
sombrero  makes  sense  in  Texas,  to  be  sure, 
though  it  was  more  a  rain-scoop  than  sunbonnet 
while  I  was  there.  But  the  Texan  wears  it  out 
of  Texas  primarily  so  that  you'll  know  him  for 
what  he  is. 

But  cultural  chauvinism  is  something  else 
again.  Culturally,  Texans  are  in  the  import  busi- 
ness, not  the  export  business.  Their  local  pride 
seems  to  be  not  in  what  they  create  but  in  what 
they  can  attract  and  having  attracted  it,  how 
they  can  put  their  stamp  on  it.  One  of  the 
things  I  most  wanted  to  see  on  my  brief  visit 
("What  right  has  he  to  write  about  Texas  after 
being  there  five  days?"  The  answer  is,  "None") 
was  Texas  houses  and,  secondarily,  public  build- 
ings. There  is  no  art,  I  believe,  that  reveals 
so  succinctly  the  aspirations  of  a  place  and  its 
inhabitants  as  architecture— the  kinds  of  houses 
that  people  build  as  stage  settings  for  them- 
selves and  the  kinds  of  public  monuments  by 
which  they  wish  to  advertise  their  communities 
to  the  world.  I  was  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
driven  to  Austin  and  San  Antonio  and  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  by  a  distinguished  architect, 
Harwell  Hamilton  Harris,  and  his  wife,  who  is 
an  architectural  historian,  and  so  was  enabled  to 
see  under  the  most  agreeable  auspices  things  I 
could  never  have  found  by  myself.  The  buildings 
I  saw  might  have  been  anywhere  in  America  with 
a  plus  (or  some  people  might  say  minus)  factor 
that  was  peculiarly  Texan. 
Ante  bellum  is  not  a  phrase  one  hears  in  my 


part  of  the  world.  Which  war?  But  in  Texas— 
as  in  the  South  els<  where,  of  course— it  summons 
up  the  ancient  past,  not  just  a  century  ago,  but 
the  past  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  temples  with 
tall  columns  and  ornate  capitals,  of  citizens  and 
slaves,  of  Caesars  made  of  cotton.  The  Greek 
revival  house  that  was  everywhere  in  America 
in  the  1840s  was  almost  everywhere  in  Texas 
a  few  decades  later.  The  best  I  saw  was  in 
Austin,  some  of  it  small  and  modest  and  dis- 
creet, some  of  it  towering  like  the  Governor's 
palace  with  a  two-story  colonnade  of  which  Zeus 
might  have  been  proud.  The  lineage  of  these 
houses,  out  of  the  Parthenon  by  Louisiana,  was 
less  strange  than  those  of  the  miniature  palaces 
that  followed  them— out  of  Queen  Anne  by  al- 
most any  sire  you  could  name  from  the  Bosporus 
to  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  of  New  York. 

Queen  Anne,  the  inappropriately  named  style 
of  house  so  popular  in  the  1870s  and  1880s,  with 
its  spindled  porches  and  balconies,  its  Eliza- 
bethan chimneys,  and  corner  towers,  hit  Texas 
like  a  twister.  In  many  respects  it  could  not  have 
been  better  suited  to  the  Texas  temperament.  It 
was  meant  to  be  built  tall  and  not  squat,  and 
Texans,  as  Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  to  me,  liked 
to  see  their  buildings  rise  skyward  above  the 
plains.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  style  that  lent  itself 
to  whim  and  extravagance,  to  playfulness  and 
exploitation,  and  the  Texans  went  to  town.  For 
pleasant  fantasy  T  have  rarely  seen  a  house  that 
compares  with  the  YMCA  headquarters  in  Aus- 
tin. It  is  built  of  Austin  stone,  a  pale  golden 
limestone,  and  is  ornamented  with  iron  porches 
and  balconies  of  the  utmost  lacy  intricacy  painted 
a  somewhat  paler  color  than  the  stone.  There 
are  other  houses  in  Austin  that  would  have  made 
Queen  Anne  blush,  perhaps,  but  there  is  about 
them  a  kind  of  hospitable  look— porches  that 
must  be  pleasant  places  to  sit,  rooms  that  must 
be  tall  enough  to  be  cool,  balconies  that  must 
catch  whatever  breeze  may  stir,  but  above  all  a 
kind  of  exuberance  that  combines  Northern  ex- 
travagance with  a  Southern  twang. 

On  the  way  from  Austin  to  San  Antonio  in  a 
town  called  Luling  we  passed  a  little  house 
with  a  very  fancy  spindled  porch;  on  one  end  of 


Russell  Lynes,  managing  editor  of  "Harper's," 
keeps  an  eye  peeled  for  the  social  and  architec- 
tural background  of  his  next  book,  which  will  be 
called  "The  Domesticated  Americans."  His  earlier 
books  include  "The  Tastemakers,"  "Snobs,"  "A 
Surfeit  of  Honey"  and  "Cadwallader"  Now  a  New 
Yorker,  Mr.  Lynes  grew  up  in  a  rectory  in  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts. 
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"It's  just  lucky  they  haven't  the  moiu\  to  build  a  new- 
headquarters  or  they'd  tear  it  down,"  said  an  arch- 
itectural historian  of  the  YMCA  building  in  Austin. 


the  porch  roof  was  firmly  planted  a  small  onion 
dome  straight  out  of  Moscow. 

"Some  carpenter  around  here,-'  Harwell  Harris 
observed,  "knew  how  to  build  onion  domes; 
there  are  lots  of  them."  It  strikes  one  as  odder  to 
find  on  buildings  in  Texas  the  characteristic 
dome  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  church  than  the 
characteristic  columns  of  a  pagan  temple,  though 
I  don't  know  why  it  should. 

Texans,  I  think,  are  a  little  more  embarrassed 
by  their  nineteenth-century  extravagances  than 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  have 
been  conscientious  about  trying  to  sweep  them 
under  the  carpet.  Granted  that  a  high-ceilinged, 
four-story  house  is  expensive  to  air-condition, 
but.  I  was  told,  "You  should  have  seen  Austin 
five  years  ago."  Victorian  houses  have  been  com- 
ing down  to  make  way  for  ranch  houses  on  half- 
acre  lots  .  .  .  not  the  kind  of  ranch  house  one 
associates  with  Texas  but  the  kind  one  sees  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  New 
York,  low  little  boxes  with  picture  windows  and 
a  dab  of  wrought-iron  ornament.  Curiously,  the 
breezeway  (or  as  it  is  called  in  Texas  the  "dog- 
trot") so  popular  in  New  England  ranch  houses 
is  nowhere  in  evidence  in  the  new  Texas  ranch 
houses.  (The  ranch  house  and  the  houses  on  the 
two  cattle  ranches  I  visited  bore  no  relation  to 
each  other  in  any  respect.  I  found  this  confusing 
at  first  until  I  remembered  that  the  ranch  house 
as  we  know  it  today  is  a  California  contribution 
to  civilization,  and  in  California  four  acres  of 
strawberries  make  a  ranch.  The  ranches  I  visited 
near  Dallas  were  relatively  small  ones.  One  was 
7,500  acres,  the  other  15.000.) 

Some  day,  I  suspect.  Texas  is  going  to  be  sorry 
that  it  has  bulldozed  its  delightful  houses  of  the 
1880s  out  of  existence.  They  aren't  quite  old 
enough  yet  to  be  considered  historical,  and  by 
the  time  they  are.  it  will  be  too  late.  Some  proud 
Texan  who  cares  about  Texas  history  and  who. 
has  some  cash  and  some  imagination  ought  to' 
consult  Mrs.  Harris  and  hire  a  good  architectural 
photographer  with  an  eye  for  the  original,  the 
unique,  and  the  lively  to  get  these  buildings  on 
film  before  many  more  of  them  disappear  and  he 
should  get  the  University  Press  in  Austin  to  pub- 
lish a  book  of  them.  When  I  got  back  from  Texas 


"It  looks  its  best  with  10,000  people  in  it."  the  archi- 
tect, Harwell  Hamilton  Harris,  said  of  this  room  at 
the  left  which  he  designed  for  the  Trade  Mart  in 
Dallas. 
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I  looked  in  thai  delightful  picture  book.  The 
Gingerbread  Age,  l>\  John  Maass,  published  just 
a  Eew  years  ago,  to  se<  whai  I  exas  buildings  were 
there,  rhere  were  only  two.  1  hey  were  good 
oius.  but  l>\  no  means  .is  interesting  or  charac- 
teristic .is  lili\  that  I  saw.  Probably  there  are 
onl\  Forty-nine  left  this  week  ol  the  fifty  that 
were  there  last  week. 

Not  the  k.isi  among  the  buildings  that  surely 
ought  to  be  preserved,  il  not  in  fact  at  least 
on  film,  are  the  <>M  county  courthouses.  In 
Kaufman,  .1  town  about  fifty  miles  From  Dallas, 
1  w.is  surprised  to  drive  into  the  courthouse 
square  and  find  .1  brand  new  modern  glass,  stone, 
and  steel  courthouse,  all  very  spiffy,  and  rather 
lonely  in  us  surroundings  ol  two-story  commer- 
cial "blocks."  i  \  single  building,  not  a  group  of 
buildings,  is  .1  block  even  il  it's  only  twenty-five 
feet  wide.)  Characteristically  the  county  court- 
house lists  above  the  rest  of  the  town  square  like 
the  cathedral  in  a  town  in  France,  .1  command- 
ing, almost  invariably  square  symmetrical  struc- 
ture with  cupolas  on  its  Four  corners,  columns 
1)n  its  Four  entrances,  and  some  son  of  center 
tower  on  top  .  .  .  scarcely  Functional  but  spir- 
itually  as  tidy  a  reflection  of  nineteenth-century 
aspirations  and  political  blarney  as  you  could 
want. 

County  courthouses  once  must  have  been  the 
best  pork  barrels  in  Texas  (maybe  they  still  are) 
and  many  a  contractor  and  county  official  must 
have  made  his  pile  out  of  them.  The  one  in 
Hi  Isboro,  about  halfway  between  Dallas  and 
Austin,  built  of  a  golden  stone,  with  elaborate 
Corinthian  columns  starting  at  the  second  story, 
is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  I  recommend  that  anyone 
driving  that  way  pause  and  take  a  look.  Court- 
houses are  ideal  buildings  for  the  lazy  sight-seer. 
If  you've  seen  one  side,  you've  seen  all  four  sides, 
though  yon  might  miss  the  inevitable  Civil  War 
monument  unless  you  drive  around  the  square. 

The  tone  of  voice  of  Texas  culture  today  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  its  courthouse 
architecture,  though  the  look  of  it  is,  of  course, 
entirely  different.  As  you  drive  north  out  of  San 
Antonio  at  night,  up  a  river  of  neon  and  motels, 
ol  gas  stations  and  restaurants,  you  see  the  same 
kind  of  blistering  honky-tonk  that  you  do  on  the 
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Philip  Johnson  of  New  York  designed  the  new  Anion 
Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art  in  Fort  Worth.  It  cost 
$2  million.  Beyond  it  at  the  left  is  the  Fort  Worth 
Art  Center. 


"'Characteristically,  the  county  courthouse  rises  above 
the  town  .  .  like  the  cathedral  in  a  town  in  France." 
This  one  at  the  right  is  in  Hillsboro. 
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VI 


I  \  ERY  THING'S     UP-TO-DATE     IN     TEXAS 


Florida  Gulf  Coast  or  the  main  highways  of  New 
Jcrse)  near  New  York.    On  one  restaurant  there 
is  a  bine  neon  sign  with  script  letters  a  couple  of 
feet  high  which  reads,  "Is  Everything  Alright?" 
No,  1   thought,  everything  is  not  all  right,  but 
the   spelling  like   the   roadside   architecture    was 
just  enough  not  all  right  to  be  all  wrong.    The 
new  brand  of  "modernistic"  is  more  in  evidence 
in    Texas,    along    with    some    twenty-four-carat 
"modern,"  than  I've  seen  it  anywhere.    It  makes 
the  monotony  of  glass  curtain  walls  on  Park  Ave- 
nue in  New  York  look  old  hat,  which  it  is.  but 
it  also  makes  it  look  rather  restful,  which  it  isn't. 
From   Austin   to  Dallas   we  drove  bv  wav   of 
Fort  Worth  so  that  we  could  look  at  the  new 
Ampn   (Inter   Museum  of  Western   Art.     Philip 
Johnson  designed  it  and  it  opened  in  February 
with    a    party    to    which    some    eight\    notables 
of  the  New  York  art  and  architecture  world  were 
flown  by  special  plane.   You  cross  a  river  (one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Trinity  River,  to  be  precise) 
to    get    to    the    museum    from    downtown    Fort 
Worth,    and    you    find   yourself   in    a    cluster   of 
buildings  which  sums  up  cultural  Texas  about  as 
neatly  as  you  could  want.    As  you  drive  to  the 
Carter  Museum  you  pass  on  your  left  a  Buckmin- 
ster  Fuller  geodesic  dome,  intended,  I  was  told,  for 
the  purpose  of  staging  opera,  but  now  mostly 
used    in    the   summer    for   musical    comedv    and 
operetta.    Next  to  it  is  a  long,  low  wooden  struc- 
ture built  for  Billy  Rose,  a  Texas-scale  hot-spot. 
Beyond  that,  still  on  the  left,  is  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Cow  Palace,  and  is  now  the  Will  Rog- 
ers   tower,    coliseum,    and    auditorium.     Beyond 
that  is  the  Fort  Worth  Art  Center,  designed   l>\ 
Herbert  Bayer,  who  once  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  Bauhaus  in  Dessau  when  Gropius 
was   its  master.    As  you   would  expect,   it   has   a 
definite    Bauhaus,    "functionalist"    look,    already 
curiously  out-of-date. 

Johnson's  little  two-million-dollar  museum  is 
extremely  elegant  in  this  companv.  It  is  spate 
without  in  any  sense  beine  stark.  Across  its 
facade  are  wide,  nearly  flat  arches  (which  taper 
at  the  basest  almost  the  height  of  the  two-story 
building.  Behind  them  a  curtain  wall  of  an 
almost  amber  glass  is  held  together  by  bronze 
vertical  strips.  The  building  is  made  of  shell- 
stone,  a  Texas  product,  creamy  in  color  and 
irregular  of  surface  because  of  the  shells  in  it.  a 
beautiful  material  that  I  had  also  seen  in  Austin 
in  a  delightful  house  designed  by  Harwell  Harris 
lor  Dr.  Thomas  Mabry  Cranfill  of  the  university 
faculty. 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  jewel  box,  looking  somewhat 
surprised,    are    paintings    of    the    Old    West    by 


Frederic  Remington  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
sculpture  depicting  the  all-but-extinct  cowboys  of 
Texas'  more  romantic  days,  f  was  told,  (though 
I  also  heard  it  denied)  that  the  term  "Western 
Art''  is  to  be  broadly  interpreted  to  mean  the 
art  of  the  Western  World,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  something  ot  almost  everything, 
and  be  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  traveling 
exhibitions. 

On  the  way  from  Fort  Worth  to  Dallas  we 
stopped  to  visit  the  Cross  Roads  Restaurant,  just 
off  the  new  freeway  that  joins  the  two  cities.  We 
hadn't  intended  to  eat  there,  but  merely  to  have 
a  look  at  the  building  which  incorporates  the 
"concrete  umbrellas''  invented  by  Felix  Candela 
of  Mexico.  They  are  examples  of  a  method  of 
making  a  very  thin  reinforced-concrete  ceiling 
out  of  three-dimensional  letter  "Y"s  that  sprout 
from  the  floor  in  graceful  curves  to  form  a  series 
of  shallow  domes.  They  made  a  very  large  room 
look  both  its  size  and  intimate  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  no  adequate  way  to  describe  the  effect; 
you'll  have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  We  did  stay 
to  eat  the  Sunday  night  buffet.    Excellent. 

A  little  bit  of  everything,  and  all  of  it  on  a 
scale  suitable  to  the  next-to-biggest  state  in  the 
Union:  experimental  theatre  popping  in  Dallas 
and  Houston:  a  remarkably  handsome  room  at 
the  Dallas  Trade  Mart  that  its  architect.  Mr. 
Harris,  said  looked  its  best  with  10,000  people 
in  it:  fashionably  modern  architecture  every- 
where; air  conditioning  rearranging  the  climate 
not  just  in  buildings  but  in  courtyards  and  auto- 
mobiles; the  past  eradicated  by  the  bulldo/er 
and  the  future  built  by  cow-money  and  oil  wells. 
It  reminds  one  of  East  Coast  America  seventy-five 
and  a  hundred  years  ago  when  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  Europe  for  the  word  on  culture,  when 
evervthing  that  was  good  in  the  arts  was  assumed 
to  come  from  abroad,  when  taste  was  dictated 
from  P.nis  and  London  along  with  manners  and 
fashions,  but  morals  and  politics  were  strictly 
local  affairs. 

What  Texans  managed  to  do  to  those  nine- 
teenth-centurv  fashions  was  remarkable  indeed. 
What  it  is  managing  to  do  to  today's  fashions,  it 
seemed  to  me.  was  not  to  endow  them  with  ex- 
uberance but  with  self-consciousness.  But  then, 
who  knows?  Today's  "self-conscious  socictv."  as 
Eric  Larrabce  has  called  it.  may  look  like  the 
Golden  Age  a  few  decades  hence. 

On  the  wav  down  the  yellow  airport  corridor  to 
m\  plane  back  to  New  York  I  avoided  the  moving 
sidewalk.  After  four  days  in  the  Land  of  Oz,  I 
wis  glad   to  have  my  feet  on  solid  earth   again. 
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Memories  of  a  hangover  .  .  .  plus  a  pinch  of 

Freud  .  .  .  forge  an  unexpected  bond  between  an 

Indian  chief  and  a  young  anthropologist. 

T!  I  1  anthropologist,  no  less  than  the  Amer- 
ican Army,  must  be  possessed  of  a  doctrine 
of  "immediate  action."  M\  own,  which  I  applied 
with  rather  overwhelming  success  among  the 
Tarahumara  Indians  of  Mexico,  depended  upon 
two  items:  "Porgy  and  Bess"  and  Alka-Seltzer. 
\I\  performance  was  certainly  not  up  to  Broad- 
way  standard,  and  my  audience  was  small— con- 
sisting of  a  local  chief,  whom  I  shall  call  "Pepe," 
several  ol  his  wives,  and  a  few  stray  urchins.  I 
performed  without  benefit  of  elaborate  stage 
props,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  1  had  been  skirmishing 
for  some  months  with  the  Tarahumara  Indians 
in  what  began  to  look  like  a  vain  effort  to  wrest 
some  few  small  nuggets  ol  anthropological  infor- 
mation from  their  grudging  bosoms.  The  Tara- 
humara Indians,  as  is  known  by  practically 
nobody,  are  a  sturdy  tribe  of  50,000  who  inhabit 
the  less  habitable  portions  of  the  central  spine 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Chihuahua  and  adjacent  areas  of 
Durango. 

If  nature  is  somewhat  less  than  freehanded 
with   this   tribe,   the   neighboring  Mexicans   are 


downright  unfriendly.  In  spite  of  these  and 
many  other  handicaps,  which  should  properly 
be  chronicled  in  some  technical  anthropological 
journal,  they  somehow  manage  to  keep  up  a 
truly  awesome  fleetness  and  endurance  in  run- 
ning which  is  legend  in  tlt.it  part  of  the  world. 
Men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions run  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and  the) 
have  only  the  most  withering  scorn  for  the  poor 
stranger  who,  like  myself,  finds  himself  hard  put 
to  it  to  manage  the  half-mile.  In  all  the  time  I 
was  there— and  for  the  whole  month  after  the 
harvest  was  in.  there  were  races  every  day— I 
never  saw  a  race  under  sixteen  miles,  and  I  have 
seen  a  relay  that  went,  to  the  best  rough  approxi- 
mation, about  250  miles. 

For  some  weeks  I  had  been  t tying  to  get  the 
Indians  to  tell  me  something  about  sorcery  and 
magic,  but  I  could  not  even  get  anybody  to  admit 
that  there  was  such  a  thing.  M\  most  skillful 
questions,  based  upon  the  best  techniques  of  an- 
thropological field  work  and  the  most  up-to-date 
ploys  ol  psychoanalysis  and  nondirective  inter- 
viewing, invariably  turned  up  a  blank  state  oi 
the  neatly-turned  statement:  "Oh,  that.  We  don't 
have  any  of  that  around  here.  But  those  fellows 
over  there,  over  in  Tonachi,  they're  always  tun 
ning  around  bewitching  people."  Or  if  not 
Tonachi.  or  Sisoguichi,  or  Chinipas,  then  it  was 
the  pagans,  a  group  of  gnomelike  forest  folk  who 
are  distinguished   from   their  fellow   Indians  by 
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theii  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  am  case  it  was  never  "us,"'  the  im- 
plication being  that  "we"  were  too  civilized  for 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  even  made  a  thirty-mile  trip  to  Tonachi  to 
see  if.  however  wildly  improbable,  there  was 
something  to  the  storv  that  Tonachi  was  full  of 
it  while  "we"  were  pure.  But  there  again.  I  was 
told  with  just  as  straight  a  lace  and  just  as  direct 
and  untroubled  a  look:  "We  don't  have  any  of 
that  here."  On  the  contrary,  if  I  would  look 
more  carefully  in  my  own  village,  I  would  find 
that  sorcery  was  practically  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions. The  only  specific  thing  they  told  me  was 
that  Pepe,  the  chief,  who  was  my  most  obstinate 
nonir  former  back  home,  should  be  watched  as 
one  of  the  main  sorcerers. 

QX  E  day  as  I  sat  in  my  hut  dispiritedlv  de- 
bating whether  to  admit  once  and  for  all 
my  irretrievable  loss  of  face  or  to  have  another 
try  at  it,  Pepe  walked  in.  The  day  was  bitterly 
cold,  with  a  wind  howling  down  from  the  rim 
of  the  mesa  on  which  we  lived  and  flinging;  itself 
against  my  little  hut.  The  wind  pierced  the 
smokv  interior  as  he  opened  the  door,  wearing  a 
seedy  sombrero  and  a  blanket  wrapped  around 
his  aldermanic  bodv.  The  flames  stirred  in  my 
twin  fire  pit.  and  smoke  poured  determinedly  into 
the  room.  It  took  a  real  effort  for  me  to  greet 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  He  grunted  at  me 
noncommittally  and  then  sat  down  silently,  small 
sparkling  eves  fixed  in  what  I  took  to  be  amused 
scorn. 

After  a  long  silence,  he  said.  "I  understand 
that  you  have  very  powerful  medicine  in  vour 
country."  I  caught  my  breath  and  debated  what 
answer  to  give  him.  There  was  something  behind 
this.  I  scented.  "Yesxs."  I  drawled  slowly,  s;(\ing 
no  more  because  I  felt  that  I  had  just  obtained 
some  advantage  that  would  soon  reveal  itself. 
"Is  thai  true'-"  he  asked.  "Yes,  we  do  have  power- 
ful medicine  in  my  country,"  I  replied. 

His  eves  on  me  unwaveringly,  he  said  in  busi- 
nesslike tones.  "I'm  sick.  Can  you  help  me  with 
vour  medicine?"  For  a  panicky  moment  I 
thought  of  the  world  of  human  ailments  bevond 
the  reach  of  my  simple  first-aid  kit— cancer,  tu- 
berculosis, ulcers,  leart  trouble— and  hesitated. 
As  truthfully  as  I  could.  I  said,  "I  might.  What's 
wrong  with  you?"  He  then  detailed  a  list  of 
complaints  that  shaped  up  in  my  mind  as  the 
familiar  repertoire  of  ailments  that  certain  pat- 
ent medicines  claim  ure:  overindulgence, 
hyperacidity,  neuralgic  twh  _  s,  muscular  aches 
and  pains  resulting  from  a  c 


A  wild  impulse  seized  me,  sure  as  instinct,  and 
in  a  serious  voice  that  scarcely  concealed  my 
enthusiasm.  I  said  to  him:  "Pepe,  it  ma\  be  that 
I  can  help  you.  As  you  know,  the  medicines  of 
my  country  are  powerful.  But  if  you  do  not  tell 
me  the  truth,  the  medicine  will  surely  not  work. 
Is  this  a  natural  illness,  or  is  it  something 
special?'" 

Pepe  sized  me  up  for  an  eternity  and  then 
said  slowly,  "I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  I  am  be- 
witched." At  that  moment  I  realized  that  the 
rock  of  silence  had  suddenlv  cracked  open  before 
me.  and  that  if  I  could  work  this  fissure  prop- 
erly, I  should  be  able  to  enter  the  land  of  magic 
and  sorcery  so  long  denied  me.  Concealing  my 
excitement,  I  asked  him.  "Who  is  bewitching 
you,  Pepe,  and  why?" 

Whereupon  Pepe  broke  forth  into  a  torrent 
of  explanation,  self-justification,  and  curses,  the 
richest  lode  of  anthropological  ore  I  had  struck 
in  a  long  time. 

In  substance,  he  explained  that  certain  good- 
for-nothings  known  to  both  of  us,  who  had  fallen 
upon  hard  times,  had  been  asking;  him  for  grain 
and  other  food  to  tide  them  over.  Now  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  tribe  that  one  could  not  refuse  a 
request  of  this  kind  if  it  was  at  all  possible 
to  meet  it.  The  penalty  for  unreasonable  refusal 
was  bewitchment.  Since  Pepe  was  the  chief  and 
the  richest  man  in  those  parts,  whenever  times 
were  hard  everybodv  descended  upon  him  for 
help.  He  was  a  poor  man.  he  wailed.  He  could 
not  help  them.  But  the  scoundrels  had  set  on 
him  and  bewitched  him.  To  my  insistent  prod- 
ding, which  he  now  took  to  be  in  the  line  of 
medical  rather  than  of  anthropological  business, 
he  opened  up  avenue  after  avenue  of  informa- 
tion, so  that  I  finally  learned  that  our  little 
community  was  torn  with  sorcery  and  mutual 
recriminations,  that  in  his  lifetime  even  death 
that  had  taken  place  could  be  laid  to  malevolent 
sorcery,  and  that  further,  in  most  cases,  the 
sorcerer  could  be  named. 

After  I  had  luxuriated  for  some  hours  in 
this  outpouring,  Pepe  began  to  press  me 
for  help.  Drawing  upon  psychoanalytic  texts 
dimly  recalled.  I  boldly  spot-diagnosed  his  case 
as  one  of  guilt  feelings,  or  possibly  slight  cold 
symptoms  aggravated  bv  guilt  feelings,  and  set 
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out  confident!)  on  my  medical  career.  Although 
m\  pharmacopoeia  consisted  of  little  more  than 
Alka-Seltzer  and  aspirin,  m\  confidence  was 
swelled  l>\  .1  sure  anthropological  instinct  that  I 
was  on  die  right  u.nk  and  1>\  .1  reckless,  il  ill- 
formed,  faith  in  Freud.  1  also  recalled  that 
certain  similar  symptoms  ol  m\  own  overindul- 
gence, twinges  oi  conscience,  hyperacidity— had 
been  cured  in  the  past  1>\  the  same  remedy. 

In  ,m\  event,  with  little  hesitation,  1  picked 
up  m\  vi.il  ol  Alka-Seltzer  and  with  Pepe  set 
out  for  his  ranch,  an  ample  compound  of  several 
buildings  about  a  mile  from  m\  hut.  We  walked 
across  the  rocky  fields  in  silence,  for  the  feeling 
seemed  10  lie  between  us  that  the  time  for  talk 
was  over.  Now  that  Pepe  had  given  his  all,  il 
was  up  to  me  to  show  m\  stuff.  I  spent  (he  time 
thinking  happily  of  new  ways  to  turn  this  bo- 
nan/.  1  of  information  to  good  account  in  my 
future  inquiries.  For  the  de-witching  procedure 
itself,  I  had  decided  upon  a  policy  of  simple 
dignity,  although  I  had  no  clear  idea  of  what 
that  might  be. 

When  we  arrived  at  his  compound,  Pepe 
looked  at  me  expectantly.  Applying  what  I 
fondly  hoped  was  a  hypnotic  look,  I  ordered  him 
solemnly  to  sit  down.  "A  bowl  of  warm  water," 
I  ordered.  Pepe  grunted  something,  and  from 
behind  a  stockaded  fence  one  of  his  five  wives 
leaped  to  her  feet  and  ran  inside.  In  a  moment, 
she  came  out  with  a  gourd  of  warm  water.  An- 
other wife  followed  her,  and  several  blanket-clad 
children  stood  around  curiously.  I  decided  to 
play  by  ear. 

Pepe  took  the  gourd  casually  and  looked  down 
at  it  with  flushed  face.  I  opened  my  vial  with 
exaggerated  gestures,  removed  two  Alka-Scltzers, 
and  waved  my  hand  for  a  few  seconds.  Pepe 
followed  my  movements  not  with  his  eyes  but 
with  his  whole  head,  and  when  it  looked  as  if  he 
might  burst  from  impatience,  or  possibly  terror 
of  this  unknown  powerful  medicine,  I  plopped 
them  into  the  gourd.  Everybody  watched,  and 
Pepe  stared  into  the  gourd.  As  I  stood  there 
debating  what  to  do  next,  I  saw  Pepe  squirming, 
feeling  the  bottom  of  the  gourd,  his  eyes  opening 
wider  and  wider.  "It  boils  without  a  fire."  he 
growled  ominously.  By  the  sounds  of  agitation 
among  the  women  and  children,  I  knew  that  the 
power  of  the  medicine  of  my  country  had  been 
established  far  beyond  my  wildest  expectations. 

As  Pepe  watched  the  slow  bubbles  rise.  I  felt 
that  some  decisive  gesture  still  remained  to  be 
performed.    But  what  would  impress  the  Tata 
humara   Indians?    I  had  not  the  slightest  idea, 
for  all  of  Pepe's  talk  had  failed  to  touch  upon 


the  actual  magical  procedure.  I  knew  thai  some 
tribes  make'  p. isms,  some  uttei  mystical  abra- 
cadabra, some  dance,  some  sing.  But  what  did 
the  Tarahumara  do?  Realizing  that  I  had  only 
seconds  before  the  Alka-Seltzei  fizzed  out  foi  the 
appropriate  dramath  gesture,  1  suddenly  stepped 

hack  and  bellowed  out  in  my  deepest  voice  the 
onl\  words  that  came  to  my  agitated  mind  in  ili.u 
instant:  "It  Ain't  Necessarily  So."  I  alternately 
chanted  and  screamed  verse  aftei  verse  with 
aims  outstretched,  shuffling  a  loose-jointed  par- 
ed) ol  .1  dance  as  Pepe  turned  paler  and  paler.  I 
as  suddenly  stopped  and  with  outstretched  arm 
commanded,  "Drink!"  Pepe's  c\es  rolled  back. 
the  women  clutched  their  blouses  in  terror,  and 
he  drained  the  bowl  with  trembling  hands.  \^ 
he  finished,  a  sol)  grated  deep  inside  of  him,  he 
lifted  his  wet  lace  glistening  from  the  fluid,  and 
then  ducked  his  head  into  his  blanket,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  and  muttering  rapidly.  \lter 
a  few  minutes  ol  what  began  to  look  like  an 
Instciic  seizure,  he  lifted  his  face,  now  dry  and 
self-possessed,  and  I  ordered,  again  with  out- 
stretched arm,  "Go  to  sleep!"  He  rose  and, 
shaking  off  with  dignity  the  tenderly-offered 
arms  of  the  two  wives,  walked  into  his  house. 

THE  next  morning,  Pepe  arrived  at  my  hut 
smiling  broadly  to  inform  me  that  he  was 
cured.  In  the  euphoric  atmosphere  of  our  doc- 
tor-patient relationship,  he  submitted  cheerfully 
to  my  most  impertinent  questions  from  then  on. 
However,  a  week  or  so  later,  he  dropped  in  on 
me  looking  very  peaked  and  discouraged,  and 
reported  that  he  was  again  being  bewitched, 
this  time  by  a  different  group  of  scoundrels. 
Again  I  cured  him  with  my  "powerful"  medicine, 
but  this  time  he  was  cool  and  casual  about  the 
procedure  and  seemed  to  regard  my  vocalizing  of 
"It  Ain't  Necessarily  So"  as  very  much  less  men- 
acing than  the  first  time. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Pepe  came  to  use  so 
much  of  my  Alka-Seltzer  that  I  began  to  be  seri- 
ously alarmed  at  the  depletion  of  the  reserve  for 
my  own  personal  needs,  since  I  found  that  I  too 
was  occasionally  victim  of  the  same  "bewitch- 
ment" symptoms  after  a  hard  night  of  drinking 
or  a  long  day  on  the  trail.  When  he  asked  me 
for  help  again.  I  finally  gave  him  two  Alka- 
Seltzers,  two  aspirins,  and  two  sleeping  tablets. 
Apparently,  this  time  he  slept  so  long— almost 
twenty-four  hours— that  he  was  somewhat 
alarmed,  and  he  never  again  came  for  help.  But 
by  then  I  had  all  the  information  I  needed  and 
with  my  pharmacopoeia  about  gone,  I  retired 
discreetly  from  the  medical  profession. 
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The  Place  of  Mystery  in  the  Life  of  the  Mind 
by  Norman  0.  Brown 


Introductory  Comment  by 
Benjamin   Nelson 

it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  more  controversial  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Oration  has  ever  been  delivered  on 
an  American  campus  than  the  loll  living  state- 
ment made  by  Professor  Norman  O.  Brown  to 
the  Columbia  University  Chapter  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  academic  year.  The  only  com- 
parable declaration  in  the  184  years  since  the 
founding  of  the  honorary  fraternity  is  the  his- 
toric address  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  "The 
American  Scholar."  spoken  at  Harvard  College 
in  IS37.  As  tempting  as  it  icould  be  to  compare 
and  contrast  these  two  statements  in  these  pages, 
I  must  forgo  tlie  pleasure  and  concentrate  upon 
Professor  Brown's  Summons  to  a  New  Beginning. 

To  read  Professor  Brown's  pages  as  literal 
prose  would  be  to  neglect  their  expressive  pur- 
pose. A  brilliant  young  classicist  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Professor  Brown  has  for  some  years 
now  been  engaged  in  dredging  below  the  surfaces 
of  the  mind  and  culture  of  contemporary  man. 
In  the  maimer  of  Freud— with  whose  writings  he 
has  wrestled  in  his  much  discussed  book  entitled 
Life  Against  Death— Professor  Brown  -wishes  to 
"awaken  man  from  his  slumbers."  Unlike  Freud . 
however,  -who  placed  his  faith  in  tlie  "small 
voice  of  reason."  Norman  Brown  assumes  the 
stance  of  the  mystic  and  the  prophet:  he  laments 
our  present  plight,  he  reveals  our  brighter  future, 
and  adjures  us  to  follow  him  in  taking  the  first 
steps  out  of  the  darkness  of  our  own  devising 
into  the  patli  of  grace. 

If  we  falter  as  we  read  his  glowing  -words,  tlie 
blame  is  not  altogether  his.  We  are,  indeed, 
unmindful  of  our  possibilities  and  ignorant  of 
our  first  natures.  Professor  Brown  finds  decisive 
proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  we  have  become 
deaf  to  the  music  of  the  luminous  visionaries 
and  tortured  ecstatics  from  Dionysius  to  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  who  suffered  both  in  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  so  that  their  fellow  men  might  be  restored 
to  the  Eternal  Life  they  had  heedlessly  abdicated. 


We  will  not  understand  Professor  Brown  if  -we 
fail  to  recognize  in  him  a  latter-day  poet  -who 
aspires  to  be  a  legislator  of  mankind.  Plato,  the 
mystics  of  both  East  and  West,  the  Theosophist 
cabalists  of  the  Florentine  Academy.  George  Fox, 
William  Blake,  the  New  England  Transcen- 
dentalists,  and  above  all  Nietzsche  are  his  spir- 
itual ancestors.  Emulating,  indeed  going  beyond 
Emerson,  lie  calls  upon  all  of  us  to  discard  the 
reasonings  and  to  shed  the  rationalizations  which 
have  brought  us  to  our  present  impasse. 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  Norman 
Brown's  oration.  I  still  cannot  agree  with  his 
view  that  the  ills  of  contemporary  man  and 
society  are  due  to  the  malicious  and  foolish 
workings  of  man's  reason.  H.  G.  Wells  was  surely 
not  at  the  peak  of  his  power  when  he  wrote  that 
mind  was  at  the  end  of  its  tether.  Nor  would 
I  agree  that  the  way  out  of  the  present  juncture 
is  through  Dionysian  frenzy.  Orphic  mystery,  or 
the  "no-mind"  of  Zen  Buddhism .  as  Professor 
Broxen  suggests.  The  Greeks,  from  whom  Pro- 
fessor Brown  has  learned  so  much,  -were  perhaps 
more  correct  than  he  supposes,  when  they  empha- 
sized man's  need  both  for  Love  (Eros)  and 
R    ison  (Logi 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  American  scholar 
and  the  American  college  need  today— as  they 
will  need  tomorrow— to  dedicate  themselves 
anew  to  tlie  unending  quest  of  spiritual  cre- 
ativity. In  the  midst  of  our  massive  organizations 
of  teaching  and  research  ree  are  prone  to  forget 
that  the  "letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
Professor  Broxen  is  evidently  horrified  by  the 
"routinization  of  the  imaginative"  -which  occurs 
in  the  contemporary  academy  and  in  the  world 
at  large  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
themes  of  his  message.  But  does  he  present  truly 
the  relation  between  vision  and  technique?  In 
his  world,  time  ceases  to  run.  space  vanishes,  his- 
tory ends,  as  men  turn  in  final  commitment  to 
the  quest  of  salvation.  Paradox  and  dilemma 
and  tragic  ambiguity  do  not  seem  to  becloud  his 
horizons.  Once  the  soul  made  newly  active  be- 
comes aflame  with  love,  he  supposes,  there  is  in- 
extinguishable   illumination,   and    tlie    complex 
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tangles  of   history  and   the  actual  conflicts   of 
interest  dissolve  forevermore. 

I  see  little  basis  for  these  assumptions.  So  long 
as  men  inhabit  then  earthly  abodes,  1  think  they 
will  need  knowledge,  skill,  patience,  and  even 
cunning  to  moderate  the  antagonisms  and  un- 
tangle the  hmts  which  their  human  condition 
and  all-too-human  differences  spawn.  As  much 
as  1  applaud  Professor  Brown's  integrity  <>(  pur- 
.  1  frankly  feel  that  the  uncritical  adoption 
of  his  tem  lungs  would  involve  risk  to  many  of 
our  most  precious  if  unspectacular  achievements. 
I'oi  many  of  us  who  shared— and  still  share— 
the  agonies  of  the  present  century,  the  very 
foundations  of  society  and  culture  are  too  pre- 


carious to  allow  for  the  abandonment  of  logic, 
learning,  experience,  method,  ingenuity,  art,  wis- 
dom, and  even  wit.  The  melioration  of  social 
and  political  problems  requires  realism  and 
prudence  at  least  as  much  as  mystical  withdrawal. 

Lore  must  June  a  mind  as  well  as  hear!  if  it  is  to 
avail  man  here  below.  "Commissar''  and  "Yogi,''' 
"Sou, ire"  and  "Beat"  do  not  exhaust  the  alter- 
natives. 

This,  at  least,  is  one  dissenting,  if  sympa- 
thetic, reaction  to  the  oration  thai  follows.  But 
readers  must  encounter  its  challenge— its  poetry 
us  well  as  its  prose— for  themselves.  We  dure 
not  let  voices  such  as  Professor  Brown's  go 
unheard. 


Columbia   University 
Max    11,   1060 

ID  I  D  N  '  T  know  whether  I  should  appear 
before  vou-there  is  a  time  to  show  and  a 
time  i"  hide;  there  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  also  a 
lime  to  be  silent.  What  time  is  it?  It  is  fifteen  years 
since  H.  G.  Wells  said  Mind  was  at  the  End  of 
its  Tether— with  a  frightful  queerness  come  into 
life:  there  is  no  way  out  or  around  or  through, 
he  said:  it  is  the  end.  It  is  because  I  think  mind 
is  at  the  end  of  its  tether  that  I  would  be  silent. 
It  is  because  I  think  there  is  a  way  out— a  way 
down  and  out— the  title  of  Mr.  John  Senior's  new 
book  on  the  occult  tradition  in  literature— that  I 
will  speak. 

Mind  at  the  end  of  its  tether:  I  can  guess  what 
some  of  you  are  thinking— his  mind  is  at  the  end 
of  its  tether— and  this  could  be;  it  scares  me  but 
it  deters  me  not.  The  alternative  to  mind  is 
certainly  madness.  Our  greatest  blessings,  says 
Socrates  in  the  Phaedrus,  come  to  us  by  way  of 
madness— provided,  he  adds,  that  the  madness 
comes  from  the  god.  Our  real  choice  is  between 
holy  and  unholy  madness:  open  your  eyes  and 
look  around  you— madness  is  in  the  saddle  any- 
how. Freud  is  the  measure  of  our  unholy  mad- 
ness, as  Nietzsche  is  the  prophet  of  the  holy 
madness,  of  Dionysus,  the  mad  truth.  Dionysus 
his  returned  to  his  native  Thebes;  mind— at  the 
end  of  its  tether— is  another  Pentheus,  up  a  tree. 
Resisting  madness  can  be  the  maddest  way  of 
being  mad. 

And  there  is  a  way  out— the  blessed  madness 
of  the  maenad  and  the  bacchant:  "Blessed  is  he 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  gods,  who  sanctifies  his  life,  and  initiates 


his  soul,  a  bacchant  on  the  mountains,  in  holy 
purifications."  It  is  possible  to  be  mad  and  to  be 
unblcst;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  blessing 
without  the  madness:  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the 
illuminations  without  the  derangement.  Derange- 
ment is  disorder:  the  Dionysian  faith  is  tint 
order  as  we  have  known  it  is  crippling,  and  foi 
cripples;  that  what  is  past  is  prologue;  that  we 
can  throw  away  our  crutches  and  discover  the 
supernatural  power  of  walking:  that  human  his- 
tory goes  from  man  to  superman. 

No  superman  I;  I  come  to  you  not  as  one  who 
has  supernatural  powers,  but  as  one  who  seeks 
for  them,  and  who  has  some  notions  which  way 
to  go  to  find   them. 

Sometimes— most  times— I  think  that  the  way 
down  and  out  leads  out  of  the  university,  out  ol 
the  academy.  But  perhaps  it  is  rather  that  we 
should  recover  the  academy  of  earlier  days— the 
Academy  of  Plato  in  Athens,  the  Academy  of 
Ficino  in  Florence.  Ficino  who  says,  "The  spirit 
of  the  god  Dionvsus  was  believed  by  the  ancient 
theologians  and  Platonists  to  be  the  ecstasy  and 
abandon  of  disencumbered  minds,  when  partly 
by  innate  love,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
gcxl,  they  transgress  the  natural  limits  ol  in- 
telligence and  are  miraculously  transformed  into 
the  beloved  god  himself:  where,  inebriated  by  a 
certain  new  draft  of  nectar  and  by  an  immeasur- 
able joy,  they  rage,  as  it  were,  in  a  bacchic  frenzy. 
In  the  drunkenness  of  this  Dionysian  wine,  our 
Dionysius  (the  Areopagite)  expresses  his  exulta- 
tion. He  pours  forth  enigmas,  he  sings  in 
dithyrambs.  To  penetrate  the  profundity  of  his 
meanings,  to  imitate  his  quasi-Orphic  manner  of 
speech,  we  too  require  the  divine  fury." 

At  any  rate  the  point  is  first  of  all  to  find  again 
the  mysteries.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  simply  the 
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APOCALYPSE 


wonder—  that  sense  of  wonder  which  is 

ed    the    source    of   all    true    philosophy— by 

I  mean  secret  and  occult;  therefore  un- 

publishable:   therefore  outside  the  university  as 

w(j  know  it:  but  not  outside  Plato's  Academy,  or 

Ficino's. 

Why  are  mysteries  unpublishable?  First  be- 
cause thcv  cannot  be  put  into  words,  at  least  not 
the  kind  of  words  which  earned  you  vour  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  keys.  Mysteries  display  themselves 
in  words  onlv  if  thev  can  remain  concealed:  this 
is  poetry,  isn't  it?  We  must  return  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  Platonists  and  Neo-Platonists. 
that  poetry  is  veiled  truth:  as  Dionvsus  is  the 
god  who  is  both  manifest  and  hidden:  and  as 
Donne  declared,  with  the  Pillar  of  Fire 
goes  the  Pillar  of  Cloud.  This  is  also  the  new 
doctrine  of  Ezra  Pound,  who  savs:  "Prose  is  not 
education  but  the  outer  courts  of  the  same. 
Beyond  its  doors  are  the  mysteries.  Eleusis. 
Things  not  to  be  spoken  of  save  i  l  secret.  The 
teries  self-defended,  the  mvsteries  that  cannot 
be  revealed.  Fools  can  only  profane  them.  The 
dull  can  neither  penetrate  the  secretum  nor 
divulge  it  to  others."  The  mystic  academies, 
whether  Plato's  or  Ficino's.  knew  the  limitations 
of  words  and  drove  us  on  bevond  them,  to  go 
over,  to  go  under,  to  the  learned  ignorance,  in 
which  God  is  better  honored  and  loved  b\  silence 
than  by  words,  and  better  seen  by  closing  the 
to  images  than  by  opening  them. 

And  second,  mvsteries  are  unpublishable  be- 
cause onh  some  can  see  them,  not  all.  Mvsteries 
are  intrinsically  esoteric,  and  as  such  an  offense 
to    democracy:    is    not    publicity    a    democratic 
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principle?     Publication  a— a 

thing  of   the   people.     The   pristine    academies 
were    esoteric    and    aristocratic    self-conscK 
separate  from  the  profane 
resentment  denies   that  there  can  be   : 
that  can't  be  seen  bv  ever^bod 
cratic  academv  truth  is  subject  to  public  verifica- 
tion: truth  is  what  any  fool  can  see.   1  hat 
is  meant  by  the  so-called  scien:              thocL   so- 
called    science    is    the    attempt    to    democr 
knowledge— the  attempt  to  substitute  mt 
insight,  mediocrity  for  genius,  b-.  gett     a          ~nd- 
ard  operating  procedure.    The  .                     :zers 
dispensed  bv  the  scientific  method  are 
those  analytical  tools.    The  miracle  of  genius  is 
replaced  bv   the   standardize                anism.    But 
fools  with  tools  are  still  fools,  and  don't  let  \our 
Phi                   ppa  kev  fool  vou. 
A\heels  are  another  wav  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result:  the  degeneration  of  mvsticism  into  r 
anism— so  that  am   fool  can  do          :      haps  the 
advantage  is  with  Tibet:  for  there  the  mechanism 
is  externa]  while  the  mind  is  left  vacant:    and 
vacancy  is  not  the  worst  condition  of  the  mini 
And  the  resultant  pravers  make  no  futile  claim  to 
originality    or   immortality;    being   nonexistent, 
thev  do  not  have  to  be  catalogued  or  stored. 

The  sociologist  Simmel  se-:  og  and  hid- 

ing, secrecv  and  publici:  i  poles,  like  Yin 

and  Yang,  between  which  societies  oscillate  in 
their  historical  development.  I  sometimes  think 
I  see  that  civilizations  originate  in  the  disclosure 
of  some  m\-"  ne  secret:  and  expand  with 

the  progressive  publication  of  their  secret:  and 
end  in  exhaustion  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
secret,  when  the  mvsterv  has  been  divulged,  that 
is  to  say  profaned.  The  whole  story  is  illustrated 
in  the  difference  between  ideogram  and  alphabet. 
The  alphabet  is  indeed  a  democratic  triumph; 
and  the  enigmatic  ideogram,  as  Ezra  Pound  has 
taught  us.  is  a  piece  of  rr.  piece  of  po 

not  vet  profaned.  And  so  there  comes  a  time— 
I  believe  we  are  in  such  a  time— when  civiliza- 
tion has  to  be  renewed  bv  the  discovery  of  new 
mvsteries.  bv  the  undemocratic  but  sovereign 
poAver  of  the  imagination,  by  the  undemocratic 
power  which  makes  poets  the  unacknowledged 

_  -lators  of  mankind,  the  poA\er  A^hich  makes 
all  things  new. 

The  poAver  Avhich  makes  all  things  new  is 
magic.  'What  our  time  needs  is  m\sterv:  Avhat 
our  time  needs  is  magic.  Who  would  not  say 
that  onlv  a  miracle  can  saAe  us?  in  Tibet  the 
.anting  institution  is,  or  used  to  be,  the 
College  of  Magic  Ritual.  It  offers  courses  in  such 
fields  as  clairvoyance  and  telepathy;  also  (atten- 
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lion  physics  m. 110^  interna]  heat:  internal  heal 
is  .1  yoga  bestowing  supernatural  control  over 
bod)  temperature.  Lei  me  succumb  Foi  a  mo- 
meni  t<>  the  Fascination  ol  the  mysterious  Easl 
.mi!  tell  you  "l  the  examination  procedure  for 
the  course  in  internal  heat.  Candidates  assemble 
Hiked,  iii  midwinter,  at  night,  <>n  ;i  Frozen 
Himalayan  lake  Inside  each  one  is  placed  ;i 
pile  of  wei  Frozen  undershirts;  the  assignment  is 
to  wen.  until  the)  are  dry,  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  undershirts  before  dawn.  Where  the  power 
is  real,  the  test  is  real,  and  the  grading  system 
dumfoundingl)  objective.  I  say  no  more.  I  say 
no  more;  Eastern  Yo.ua  does  indeed  demonstrate 
the  existence  ol  supernatural  powers,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  particular  power  our  Western 
so(iet\  needs;  or  rather  I  think  that  each  society 
has  access  only  to  its  own  proper  powers;  or 
rather  each  society  will  only  get  the  kind  of 
power  it  knows  how  to  ask  for. 

T  H  1  Western  consciousness  has  always  asked 
for  freedom:  the  human  mind  was  born  free,  or 
at  any  rate  born  to  be  free,  but  everywhere  it  is 
in  chains:  and  now  at  the  end  of  its  tether.  It 
will  take  a  miracle  to  free  the  human  mind: 
because  the  chains  are  magical  in  the  first  place. 
We  are  in  bondage  to  authority  outside  our- 
selves:  most  obviously— here  in  a  great  university 
it  must  be  said— in  bondage  to  the  authority  of 
'looks.  There  is  a  Transcendentalist  anticipation 
of  what  I  want  to  say  in  Emerson's  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  on  the  American  Scholar: 

"The  books  of  an  older  period  will  not  fit 
this.  Yet  hence  arises  a  grave  mischief.  The 
sacredness  which  attaches  to  the  act  of  creation, 
the  act  of  thought,  is  transferred  to  the  record. 
Instantly  the  book  becomes  noxious:  the  guide 
is  a  tyrant.  The  sluggish  and  perverted  mind  of 
the  multitude  having  once  received  this  book, 
stands  upon  it,  and  makes  an  outcry  if  it  is 
destroyed.  Colleges  are  built  on  it.  Meek  young 
men  grow  up  in  libraries.  Hence,  instead  of 
Man  Thinking,  we  have  the  bookworm.  I  had 
better  never  see  a  book  than  to  be  warped  by  its 
attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and  make  a 
satellite  instead  of  a  system.  The  one  thing  in 
the  world,  of  value,  is  the  active  soul." 

How  far  this  university  is  from  that  ideal  is 
the  measure  of  the  defeat  of  our  American  dream. 

This  bondage  to  books  compels  us  not  to  see 
with  our  own  eyes;  compels  us  to  see  with  the 
eyes  of  the  dead,  with  dead  eyes.  Whitman,  like- 
wise in  a  Transcendentalist  sermon,  says,  "You 
shall  no  longer  take  things  at  second  or  third 
hand,  nor  look  through  the  eyes  of  fhe  dead,  nor 


Iced  on  the  specters  in  books."  There  is  a  hex 
on  us.  the  specters  in  books,  the  authority  of  the 
past;  and  to  exorcise  these  ghosts  is  the  greal 
work  ol  magical  self-liberation.  Then  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit  would  become  one  with  the  eyes  of 
the  body,  and  god  would  be  in  iis,  not  outside. 
Cod  in  us:  erttheos:  enthusiasm;  iln's  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  holy  madness.  In  the  hie  of  the  holy 
madness  even  books  lose  their  gravity,  and  let 
themselves  go  up  into  the  flame:  "Properly,"  says 
Ezra  Pound,  "we  should  read  foi  power.  Mm 
reading  should  be  man  intensely  alive.  Tin  book 
should  be  a  ball  of  light  in  one's  hand." 

I  began  with  the  name  of  Dionysus;  let  me  be 
permitted  to  end  with  the  name  of  Christ:  for 
the  power  I  seek  is  also  Christian.  Nietzsche  in- 
deed said  the  whole  question  was  Dionysus  versus 
Christ:  but  only  the  fool  will  take  these  as  mutu- 
ally exclusive  opposites.  There  is  a  Dionysian 
Christianity,  an  apocalyptic  Christianity,  a 
Christianity  of  miracles  and  revelations.  And 
there  always  have  been  some  Christians  for 
whom  the  age  of  miracle  and  revelation  is  not 
over;  Christians  who  claim  the  spirit:  enthusiasts. 
The  power  I  look  for  is  the  power  of  enthusiasm; 
as  condemned  by  John  Locke:  as  possessed  by 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker;  through  whom  the 
houses  were  shaken;  who  saw  the  channel  of 
blood  running  down  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
Litchfield:  to  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
even  given  the  magic  internal  heat— "The  fire  of 
the  Lord  was  so  in  my  feet,  and  all  around  me, 
that  I  did  not  matter  to  put  on  my  shoes  any 
more." 

Read  again  the  controversies  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  discover  our  choice:  we  are  either 
in  an  age  of  miracles,  sa\s  Hobbes,  miracles 
which  authenticate  fresh  revelations:  or  else  we 
are  in  an  age  of  reasoning  from  already  received 
Scripture.  Kit  her  miracle  or  Scripture.  George 
Fox,  who  came  up  in  spirit  through  the  flaming 
sword  into  the  paradise  of  God,  so  that  all  things 
were  new,  he  being  renewed  to  the  stale  of  Adam 
which  he  was  in  before  he  fell,  sees  thai  none  can 
read  Moses  aright  without  Moses'  spirit;  none  can 
read  John's  words  aright,  and  with  a  true  under- 
standing of  them,  but  in  and  with  the  same 
divine  spirit  by  which  John  spake  them,  and  by 
his  burning  shining  light  which  is  sent  from  Cod. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  past  is  swallowed  up  in 
new  creation;  the  word  is  made  flesh.  We  see 
with  our  own  eyes  and  to  see  with  our  own  eyes 
is  second  sight.  To  see  with  our  own  eyes  is 
second  sight. 

Twofold  Always.    May  (."(1  us  keep 
From  single  vision   and   Newton's  sleep. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 
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THE  PITCHMAN 


How  are  you  fixed  for  snake  oil?  A  master  of 

"the  pitch,"  who  conducts  a  midnight-to-five 

radio  show  seven  nights  a  week  (WOR.  \eu    )  ork) 

and  a  TV  program  to  boot  (  Wednesday,  9:00  P.  1/.. 

Channel  9,  New  York),  lilts  the  lid  on 

the  supersalesrnans  time-honored  techniques. 

FO  R  over  half  my  life  I  have  been  a  pitch- 
man—ii  you  accept  a  broad,  generic  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  From  "pumpkin  dates"'  (small 
towns)  to  radio  microphone  and  TV  screen.  I 
have  spent  some  thirty  years  doing  the  "vocal 
sell."  Nowadays  the  props  have  been  improved 
and  the  jargon  refined;  but  the  pitchman's  ap- 
proach has  not  altered  measurably. 

Ol  course,  the  product  has  changed.  Most  of 
the  old-time  medicine  man's  wares  were  con- 
cocted of  simple  herbs  and  they  came— metaphori- 
cally and  literally— from  the  same  barrel  or  keg 
filled  with  "twenty-one  botanical  products."  Some 
pitchmen  preferred  to  peddle  a  liquid.  This  in- 
volved merely  a  supply  of  cheap  bottles— regular 
and  giant  economy— and  mixing  your  dry  formula 
with  water.  Naturally,  if  you  happened  to  be 
working  the  dr\  stufl  you  rapped  the  competitor 
who  was  pushing  the  liquid  by  telling  the  crowd 


that  it  could  get  all  the  water  it  wanted  from  the 
well— so  why  pay  for  it?  Besides,  you  were  offer- 
ing the  pure  product,  the  genuine  concentrate. 

The  basis  of  the  pitchman's  art  was.  and  is, 
his  skill  in  attracting  a  crowd,  known  as  "build- 
ing a  tip."  Obviously,  he  does  not  start  out  by 
saying.  "Friends.  I  have  some  medicine  here  that 
will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  .  .  ."  He  appears  to 
be  making  a  political  speech,  propounding  a  new 
philosophy,  or  warning  of  the  evils  of  sin  before 
he  sneaks  into  his  pitch. 

I  remember  one  approach  I  used  to  use  in  my 
small-town  days  which  was  almost  always  a 
magnet  for  a  couple  of  hundred  honest,  hard- 
working people  hoping  to  get  something  for 
nothing— or  almost  nothing.    It  went  like  this: 

"Neighbors,  I  imagine  that  a  number  of  you 
older  people  remember  my  dear  Daddy.  You 
know,  friends,  it  stems  only  a  few  weeks  ago— 
although  actually  he  has  been  dead  a  number  of 
years  now— that  he  said  to  me,  'Son,  when  you 
decide  to  settle  down,  don't  forget  North  Over- 
shoe, because  those  are  nice  people  there,  good 
people,  out  kind  of  people."  M\  Daddy  used  to 
come  to  your  lair  town  with  four  beautiful,  white 
horses  and  his  reel,  white,  and  gold  carriage.  Of 
course.  1  was  just  a  youngster.  How  many  of  you 
people  remember  him?" 


.1 


Invariably,  .1  half-dozen  hands  would  go  up, 
though  m\  Dad  was  never  in  the  medicine  busi- 
ness, and  1  had  never  been  to  North  Overshoe 
before. 

The  supersalesmen  <>l  the  late  nineteenth  and 
earl)  twentieth  century  could  out-orate  Bill)  Sun- 
da)  and  William  fennings  Bryan.  One  of  the 
greatest  ol  these  wondei  work<  rs  was  Dr.  Johnn) 
Friendly.  In  loud  memory,  1  can  see  him  in 
a<  lion  early  <>n  .1  summei  evening.  I  le  stands  on 
the  rear  platform  ol  his  coach  a  [rock-coated, 
silver-haired,  mellow-voiced  messiah  of  the  open 
road.  His  voice  booms  as  he  points  to  a  large 
box: 

"In  this  box  is  a  wondrous  thing.  A  bab)  with 
two  heads.  \\\<\  before  I  leave  your  lovel)  town 
your  e\es  will  sic  this  miracle.  You  will  tell 
your  children's  children  about  it.  ...  1  am  not 
here  to  sell  you  anything.  No!  I  am  here 
representing  a  well-known  pharmacy  house  that 
wants  you  to  trv  its  product.  It  knows  that  if 
you  try  it  once  you'll  buy  it  ever  after.  So  I  am 
in  your  fair  town  to  practically  give  away  mer- 
chandise.   But  fust,  I  want  you  to  be  happy. 

"I  have  in  my  hand  an  authentic  U.  S.  silver 
dollar.  Who  wants  to  buy  it  For  fifty  cents?  Oh, 
<  ome  now.  someone  must  want  a  silver  dollar  for 
only  fifty  cents.  You  sir,  right— and  here  you  are. 
Now,  I  have  four  more,  only  four  and  .  .  .  ah, 
madam,  just  one  moment.  I  am  not  going  to 
sell  these  for  fifty  cents— they  are  a  quarter  apiece! 
There  von  are,  madam.  You,  son.  And  you,  and 
you.    Thank  you. 

"Now,  friends,  when  I  came  into  town  I  an- 
nounced that  I  was  going  to  present  to  the 
citizens  of  this  charming  community  not  three, 
hut  five  genuine  Jeriboam  Jewels.  I  said  not  one 
would  weigh  under  twenty-seven  carats— well, 
friends,  I'm  sorry.  I  have  checked  my  stock  and  I 
find  that  the  twenty-seven-carat  jewels  are  all 
gone.  I  am  forced  to  give  you  the  larger  and 
more  precious  thirty-carat  gems.  But  that's  your 
good  luck  and  my  bad  luck.  Here  is  the  blue 
variety,  usually  called  the  Immaculate  Star  of 
the  East.  This  red  one  is  the  Imperial  Southern 
Cross.    The  green  one  .  .  ." 

Word  by  word,  confidence  by  confidence,  the 
master  medicine  man  built  his  pitch.    The  good 


By  the  time  he  n  as  twenty,  Chicago-born  Long 
John  Nebel  had  been  with  a  circus,  managed  a  piano 
store,  danced  professionally,  and  taken  his  band 
on  the  road.  He  crossed  the  country  many  times 
with  one  of  the  last  medicine  shows  and  later  created 
a  gigantic  highway  auction  in  New  Jersey.  He  be- 
gan in  radio  in  1955. 


doctoi  arranged  the  "jewels"  .moss  the  front  of 
the  table  to  glitter  in  the  dickering  flares.    He 

told   humorOUS   Stories,    but    all    eves   were   on    die 

glowing  "gems."    Finall)  he  was  read)   to  "turn 

the  tip"  (make  the  sale).  This  would  be  eas\  il 
there  were  a  lew  "live  ones"  or  "go-fers"  in  the 
crowd— people  reach  to  go  or  spring  for  the  mer- 
chandise. Bui  in  any  event  the  turn  must  be 
made  smoothly  j\m\  with  conviction. 

"Now  neighbors."  Dr.  Friendl)  would  sav.  "the 
real  reason  for  in\  being  here.  You  older  men 
who  have  felt  rheumatic  pain,  listen  closely.  You 
ladies,  not  so  young  as  you  used  to  be.  who  know 
the  hurt  of  arthritis,  this  is  important  to  you. 
All  vou  girls  who  don't  feel  so  very  good  when 
the  moon  is  high,  and  you  young  bucks  who  go 
si  iff  in  the  muscle  after  a  day  of  heaving  hay— 
you  listen.  This  is  for  everyone  who  doesn't  like 
pain  or  ache.  Man.  woman,  or  child— and  to  tell 
the  truth,  it's  pretty  great  for  horses,  too.  Mild 
as  milk,  strong  as  a  tornado.  What  is  it  called? 
Imported  Far  East  Chinese  Salve!  That's  it.  Im- 
ported  Ear  East  Chinese  Salve.  Expensive? 
You're  darn  right  it's  expensive.  They  don't  give 
away  stuff  like  this.  No  sir,  they  don't.  This  half- 
pound  si/e  is  twelve-fifty.  Hold  it,  friends,  take 
it  easy.  I  don't  mean  that  it  costs  you  twelve- 
fifty— I  mean  that  it  costs  me  twelve-fifty.  I  have 
to  make  a  little  to  live  on,  don't  I,  friends?  That 
is,  it  would  cost  me  twelve-fifty— if  I  was  selling 
it.  But  I  am  not  selling  it!  I  am  making  il  avail- 
able at  cost.  Not  my  cost,  but  the  manufacturer's 
cost  of  seven  dollars.  You  hear  me,  friends,  seven 
dollars  for  a  large  half-pound  of  the  world 
famous  Imported  Far  East  Chinese  Salve.  But  I 
must  extract  from  you  one  important  promise. 
If  I  make  available  to  several  of  you  this  valuable 
medicinal  product,  then  you  must  in  turn  do  me 
a  favor.  You  must  promise  to  be  a  walking,  talk- 
ing advertisement  for  Imported  Far  East  Chinese 
Salve.  You  must  tell  one  and  all  about  its  marvel- 
ous therapeutic  powers. 

"And  finally,  to  show  that  I  represent  a  com- 
pany that  thinks  highly  of  its  representatives— 
and  that's  what  you  must  promise  to  be— to  those 
who  are  the  leading  voices  for  Far  East  Chinese 
Salve  in  this  territory  I  will  give  one  genuine, 
more  than  thirty-carat  Jeriboam  Jewel!  That  is 
what  I  said  and  that  is  what  I  mean.  To  those 
who  are  the  largest  representatives  of  this  prod- 
uct in  this  town,  those  who  take  the  greatest 
number  of  jars,  I  will  give  away,  absolutely  free 
and  with  no  hidden  cosis,  one  thirty-carat, 
genuine,  authentic  Jeriboam  Jewel!  Five  for  you, 
sir.  Right.  And  three  for  you,  young  lady  .  .  . 
eight  over  there  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
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"Only  seven  dollars  a  giant  tin!  Guaranteed 
to  retain  its  prodigious  power  for  many  years. 
Carry  it  to  your  happy  home,  and  know  that  you 

and  your  loved  ones  are  protected.  Take  it  now, 
tonight.  Yes,  now.  dear  friends  ...  I  may  not 
pass  this  way  again." 


HfAUIBlE  SPECIFIC^ 
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HIGH     PITCH     OR     LOW 

IX  VXD  Ol'Tnf  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
America,  up  and  down  the  byways  of  the  land 
—Dr.  Friendly  and  his  fellow  wandering  minstrels 
sold  their  cure-alls  to  millions  of  gullible 
"marks."  As  life  became  mechanized,  and  roads 
paved,  the  brilliant-hued  caravans  vanished.  But 
the  medicine  man  did  not  disappear. 

He  is  still  on  the  road.  Sometimes  he  is  found 
working  what  is  known  as  a  "high  pitch"  from 
the  back  of  a  truck  or  trailer.  Or  he  may  travel 
by  car,  selling  his  wares  from  a  plywood  portable 
stand  with  six  detachable  pipe  legs. 

Possibly  he  has  moved  to  New  Yoik  or  some 
other  big  city  and  is  engaged  in  what  is  known 
as  a  "low  pitch"  out  of  a  cigar  box  or  pushcart. 
(There  are  not  many  of  this  breed  today  but 
during  the  depression  they  were  everywhere.)  He 
stands  at  a  street  coiner  or  at  a  subway  entrance 
and  drones: 

"Razor  blades.  Special  buy  on  blades."  (Or 
shoe  laces  or  styptic  pencils.)  Or  he  may  just  call 
your  attention  to  the  nine-dollar  sunglasses  which 
he  is  selling  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  thirty-nine 
cents.  His  rather  unimaginative  patter  is  called 
"grinding." 

But  the  "low-pitch"  operator  can  be  the  equal 
of  the  old-time  medicine  man  in  daring  and 
ingenuity.  He  achieves  needed  mobility  by 
toting  his  products  in  a  "keister"  (a  suitcase  of 
some  sort)  which  he  displays  on  a  light  portable 
table  called  a  "tripes."  This  is  what  he  might  do 
il.  lor  instance,  he's  "tap  city"  ^broke)  and  in 
need  of  "scratch"  (money)  to  pay  for  a  barrel  of 
herbs  or  a  new  supply  of  bo- 


First  of  all,  he  must  have  stock— the  best  for 
his  purpose  being  a  few  bars  of  yellow  naphtha 

soap.  I  remember  man)  vears  ago  on  Ninth 
Avenue  in  New  York  there  was  a  place  called 
Paddy's  Market  where  you  could  buy  a  long  bar 
of  soap  for  about  ten  cents.  It  had  no  brand 
name.  It  was  unwrapped,  ordinary  laundry  soap. 
If  you  had  a  little  more  change  left,  you  would 
go  to  a  florist  supply  store  and  buy  a  roll  of  the 
metal  foil  used  to  wrap  the  stems  of  corsages. 
You  then  cut  the  bar  of  soap  into  small  sli\ers. 
These  little  pieces,  carefully  packaged  in  tin  foil, 
were  vour  product. 

What  was  it? 

Well,  you  might  decide  to  sell  it  as  an  eveglass 
cleaner.  This  is  fairly  simple.  You  merelv  ex- 
plain to  people  who  are  wearing  glasses  that 
when  they  come  in  from  outdoors  on  a  cold  day, 
their  glasses  usually  steam  up  uncomfortably. 
When  they  try  to  remove  the  condensation  the 
glasses  steam  up  again.  "But  if  vou  use  our  Magic 
Eyeglass  Cleaner,  vou  will  discover  .  .  ."  You 
peel  back  a  little  of  the  foil  and  stroke  the  front 
and  the  back  of  the  "mark's"  glasses  with  soap. 
Taking  a  fresh  tissue,  vou  wipe  it  off.  Now  you 
breathe  on  the  glasses.  Ordinarily,  of  course, 
they  would  steam  up:  but  this  time  thev  don't 
because  of  the  glycerine  in  the  soap.  It's  a  con- 
vincing little  bit  that  always  brings  fifteen  cents 
a  package. 

For  a  more  artful  kind  of  soap  merchandising 
you  go  to  a  Chinese  laundry  and  promote  an  old 
newspaper,  to  use  for  wrapping  with  the  ends 
twisted  like  a  candy  wrapper.  Now  vou  go  out 
on  the  street,  "build  a  tin."  and  exnlain  that  this 
is  ,m  imported  Chinese  Corn  Punk: 

"And  friends,  let  me  iust  sa\  this  to  vou.  If 
you  have  a  corn  that  tells  vou  in  the  morning 
what  the  weather's  going;  to  be  like  .  .  .  or  if  vou 
have  a  bunion  that  throbs  like  a  toothache,  so 
painful  that  you  can't  even  stand  the  weight  of  a 
bedsheef  on  it  .  .  .  then  I  want  vou  to  listen  to  my 
story.  Or  if  you  have  aches  in  the  metatarsal 
arch,  a  callus  on  the  ball  or  the  heel  of  the  foot, 
let  me  show  you  the  Magic  Imported  Chinese 
Corn  Punk." 

At  this  point  vou  peel  the  Chinese  newspaper 
off  the  little  stick,  and  you  challenge  anybody 
within  the  hearing  of  your  voice: 

"If  you  have  a  corn  that  aches  at  the  present 
time,  just  remove  your  shoe,  not  your  stocking, 
and  within  ten  seconds.  b\  the  tick  of  your  watch, 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  I  rub  just  a  little  of  this 
Magic  Chinese  Corn  Punk  on  the  outside  of  the 
stocking,  it  will  penetrate  right  through  the 
fabric,  it  will  penetrate  right  through  that  corn, 
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gei  righi  down  to  the  root,  and  stop  that  pain 
within   ten  seconds." 

Usually  someone  will  take  you  up.  He  slips 
off  his  shoe  and  you  rub  a  little  bit  of  Corn 
Punk  on  the  toe.  1  have  never  seen  this  maneuver 
fail.  He  will  announce  within  ten  seconds  that 
there  is  no  pain.  Then,  of  course,  you  start  un- 
loading the  item  at  fifteen  cents. 

Sometimes— when  things  arc  really  tough— an 
operator  is  forced  to  resort  to  what  is  called  a 
smut  pitch"  to  gel  back  in  action.  Here's  the 
wa\  this  little  laircm  is  executed.  You  go  to  the 
nearest  cafeteria  and  pick  up  twenty-five  or  ihirty 
paper  napkins.  Put  them  in  your  pocket  and 
move  on.  Proceed  to  the  nearest  hotel  with  writ- 
ing desks  and  stationei \ .  Gather  fifteen  or  twenty 
envelopes.  Fill  them  with  a  couple  of  folded 
paper  napkins.  This  gives  the  envelope  body 
and  assures  anyone  handling  it  there  is  some- 
thing inside.  Then  seal  the  envelope,  preferably 
with  a  little  strip  of  colored  Scotch  Tape— this 
little  extra  seems  to  mean  something  to  people. 

Now  go  io  a  crowded  section  of  the  city.  A 
spot  like  42nd  Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 


Avenues  is  ideal  in  New  York.  To  collect  a 
little  crowd  you  lake  out  a  handkerchief  and  be- 
gin to  handle  ii  like  a  magician,  swinging  it  back 
and  forth,  pulling  it  vci\  slowly— as  though  you 
are  about  to  perform  a  mystifying  feat  of  leger- 
demain—through the  circle  of  your  thumb  and 
forefinger.  You  never  explain  what  you  aie  do- 
ing, but  chatter  along: 

"If  you'll  kindly  keep  your  eye  on  the  handker- 
chief, please  observe  that  it  only  passes  through 
the  circle  one  way  at  a  time  and  that  .  .  .  Will 
you  step  in  just  a  little  closer,  a  little  closer  there? 
Thank  you.  If  you  follow7  the  exact  route  of  the 
.  .  .  where  it  is  now  quite  obvious  ...  in  a  little 
closer,  please  .  .  .  and  see,  and  listen  carefully, 
please  .  .  .  and  keep  your  eyes  at  all  times  on 
the  .  .  .  Come  in  a  little,  thank  you,  thank  you." 

Soon  fifteen  or  maybe  twenty  men  will  gather 
around  you.  If  you  are  lucky,  a  couple  of  women 
will  also  join  them— you  can  make  them  the 
clincher. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  ladies,"  you  say,  "but  the  dis- 
cussion that  I  have  in  mind  is  strictly  for  the 
men.  Thank  you  anyway  for  your  valuable  time, 
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proust  heard  Our  Ladies  of  the  Switchboard  connecting  one  soul 

With  another,  cutting  them  off,  siphoning  love 

From  one  liquid  heart   to  another,  eternally  still 

Carriers  of  incomplete  messages.    But  all  women   fill 

Things,  wherever  they  are.    Plenitude  is  the  role 

Assigned  them  by  fate.    Originally  sifted  away 

From  her  sisters,  Hypermnestra  was  splendidly  false  in  her  love 

And  (died  her  life  to  the  brim  very  quickly.    Penelope's  sway 

Was  exercised  over  the  time  she  needed  while  he  was  away, 

And  she  filled  in  those  years  waiting,  and  watching  her  son. 

Anonymous  ancients  conferred  completeness  on   life, 

Swelling  the  spindles  with  wool  when  the  bread  was  done, 

Piling  wood  under  the  food  on   the  fire,  remorselessly  rife 

With  dozens  of  daily  assignments.    And   the  middle-aged  nun 

Went  flowing  about  her  business  of  keeping  in  tune 

With  God  for  man's  sake.    The  world  was  there  to  be  filled 

With  praise  and  abstention.   So  let  me  not  fail  to  mention 

Our  daughters  of  today,  putting  seeds  in  suburban  gardens, 

Pouring  money  down  leaky  cash  registers;   sometimes  quite  thrilled 

To  type  out  evaporative  words,  or  answer  the  phone. 

Connecting  one   thing  with   another   is   adult   adoration: 

Listening  for  the  definite  ring.   First,  dial  tone. 

Then  seven  digitary  clicks;  then  the  ring  your  finger 

Fashioned.    Xow  some  passion.    Is  this  Our  Lady  of  the  Perforation? 

I  wanted  lo  talk  to  you.    I   think   it's  about  my  salvation. 
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and,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  please  gather  in  as 
close  as  possible,  because  I  don't  want  to  talk  too 
loud." 

You  lower  your  voice,  and  the  crowd  starts  to 
"belly  in"  (to  get  in  as  close  as  possible).  At  this 
point,  you  look  furtively  around  to  the  right,  left, 
behind,  and  in  front  of  you.  If  you  want  to 
strengthen  this  bit,  you  make  a  full  turn  to  sur- 
vey  all  possible  lanes  of  approach.  It  is  now  im- 
pressively obvious  that  no  one  is  watching  except 
the  men  huddled  around  you.  Dramatically  you 
remove,  from  your  pocket,  one  envelope,  and  you 
say: 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  in  iliis  envelope  the  type 
of  pictures  that  every  red-blooded  man  enjoys 
sei  ing.  I  cannot  describe  them  in  detail.  If  vou 
are  fortunate  enough  to  get  one  of  these  en- 
velopes. I  want  you  to— immediately— put  it  into 
your  inner  pocket.  When  you  get  home.  I  want 
vou  to  go  to  your  room,  pull  down  the  shades, 
plug  the  keyhole,  and  then  with  j  ist  one  small 
light,  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  I  want  you  to 
open  up  this  envelope. 

"Gentlemen,  the  type  of  pictures  that  you  will 
see  in  this  envelope  ...  it  will  take  ten  cakes  of 
ice  to  cool  you  off.  Your  hair  will  stand  on  end. 
Gentlemen,  I've  said  enough.  The  price  of  these 
pictures  is  .  .  .  hurry,  gentlemen.  I  see  someone 
coming  ...  is  one  dollar.  Thank  vou.  sir.  And 
another.  Please,  put  it  right  in  your  pocket. 
Don't  open  it  here.  Here's  one  over  here,  and 
another  for  this  gentleman.  Remember,  friends, 
they  are  the  type  of  pictures  that  every  red- 
blooded  man  wants,  ten  cakes  of  ice  to  cool  vou 
off.  Yes,  sir,  thank  vou,  and  another  one  over 
here,  thank  vou.  Please,  do  not  open  them  here, 
or,  for  that  matter  anywhere  in  public.  Protect 
yourselves,  protect  me  .  .  .  take  them  home  and 
open  i hem  in  the  privacy  of  your  bedroom.  Sorry, 
sir.  but  that's  the  last.  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  I'll  say 
thanks  to  you.  \nd.  gentlemen,  when  vou  get 
these  home,  and  you  open  that  envelope,  gentle- 
men. I  know  that  you'll  say— 'There  was  a  voune 
man  on  42nd  Street,  tonight,  and  he  did  me— 
good!'  " 

1  should  point  out  that  the  average  pitchman 
wants  no  pari  of  the  "smut  pitch."  He  is  forced 
into  it  to  pick  up  a  little  "action  money"  to  start 
operating  again.  Vnd  of  course,  every  product 
has  its  particular  slant,  each  place  its  unique 
requirements.  Perhaps  because  I  have  been 
practicing  the  an  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  resent  it  when  people  equate  pitchman 
with  charlatan.  He's  a  salesman— that's  all— and 
most  people  nowadays  have  him  in  their  living- 
rooms  every  night  of  the  week. 


THE     SAME     OLD     MAGIC 

IN  THE  old-time  medicine  show  you  started 
out  bv  entertaining  the  crowd— perhaps  with 
a  monologue,  a  banjo  player,  a  dancer,  or  even  a 
whole  cast  of  performers.  Then  the  good  doctor 
came  on  to  explain  the  miraculous  curative 
powers  of  his  Old  World  Herb  Tea  which  al- 
ways contained  fennel  seed:  "And  I  think  most  of 
you  mothers  out  there  remember  when  your  doc- 
tor recommended  fennel  seed  for  the  baby's  colic. 
And  then  you  all  know  the  value  of  couch  grass, 
particularly  you  men  who  .  .  ."  And  on  he  went 
down  the  list  describing  the  wonderful  ingredi- 
ents of  his  product. 

And  what  is  the  format  today?  The  announcer 
presents  the  entertainers  and  vou  watch  and  en- 
joy. Then  the  medicine  man  appears  and  makes 
the  pitch.  He  tells  you  about  the  acid  in  your 
stomach,  your  unhappy  blood,  or  melancholy 
muscles— and  then  he  offers  vou  something  that 
has  special  ingredients  that  work  "almost  like 
magic."  He  tells  vou  this  is  a  special  offer  ("I 
may  not  pass  this  way  again'")  and  he  pushes  the 
gi.mt  economy  si/e.  Basically  this  is  the  same 
medicine  show  that  rolled  around  the  country 
for  many,  many  decades,  in  an  exciting  and 
colorful  carriage,  behind  the  great  white  horses, 
driven  by  "Dr.  John  Friendly"  or  "Professor 
Brown"  or  "Chief  Granite  Cloud." 

And  neighbors,  il  you  think  the  last  few  pages 
have  been  interesting,  well,  then— just  move  in  a 
little"  closet:  just  .1  little  closer,  please,  and  I'll 
reveal  to  you  the  wonders  of  .  .  . 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 
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ERNEST  BEVIN 

comfortable  friend,  formidable  adversary 


In  the  Palais  Rose  or  St.  James's  Palace,  this 

former  teamster  of  Bristol  was  a  worthy — and 

Unable — guardian    of    British    interests,    and   a 

stalwart  ally  in  creating  the  Western  command. 

BEFORE  I  met  Ernest  Bevin,  two  Secre- 
taries of  Stale  I  had  served  gave  me  differing 
impressions  of  him.  Neither  prepared  me  for  his 
quality.  Mr.  Byrnes  liked  him;  General  Mai  shall 
did  not.  In  the  General's  case,  the  trouble  came, 
1  later  felt  sure,  from  a  misunderstanding.  In 
December  1917.  ii  became  dear  that  Molotov  was 
stalling  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
being  held  in  London.  The  three  Western  Min- 
isters agreed  thai  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  General  Marshall  would  blast  Molotov, 
and  then,  upon  Bcvin's  motion,  they  would  im- 
mediately adjourn  the  conference.  The  General 
fired  the  blast,  but  Bevin  made  no  motion.  So, 
alter  some  confusion,  the  General  had  to  make 
it.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  let  down  and  that 
Bevin  was  not  reliable,  a  black  mark  in  the 
General's  scale  of  judgments. 

\lter  I  came  to  know  Bevin  well,  what  had 
happened  was  as  clear  as  day  to  me.  Bevin  was 
no  split-second  operator.  He  moved  slowly;  he 
was  often  distracted.  He  could  easily  miss  a 
cue  and  in  the  resulting  confusion  not  know 
how  to  pick  it  up  again.  To  a  soldier,  trained 
to  precision  in  maneuver,  what  was  really  clumsi- 
ness appeared  deliberate.  This  was  a  misjudg- 
ment.  Ernest  Bevin  was  as  honorable  and  loyal 
a  colleague  as  one  could  wish. 

But  Bevin. admired  General  Marshall.  To  him 
the  Marshall  Plan  was— and  rightly  so— one  of 
history's  greatest  acts  of  statesmanship.  He  told 
me  that,  as  he  finished  reading  the  General's 
speech   at    Harvard   in   June    1947,   Sir  William 
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(now  Lord)  Strang,  Permanent  Under  Secretary 
of  State  lor  Foreign  Affairs,  came  to  him  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  instruct  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington  to  inquire  at  the  State 
Department  what  General   Marshall  meant. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "we  know  what  he  said.  II  you 
ask  questions,  you'll  get  answers  you  don't  want. 
Our  problem  is  what  we  do,  not  what  he  meant." 
And  he  began  to  act  at  once  to  establish  the 
Paris  Conference  on  European  Recovery. 

We  met  first  in  the  spring  of  1949—1  had  just 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  and  Bevin 
had  been  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  since  1945.  The  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  furnished  the  U.  S.  an  opportun- 
ity for  personal  consultation  and  concurrence 
with  the  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers 
on  two  matters  of  first  importance.  The  first 
matter,  too  secret  for  cable  communication,  was 
the  discussion  with  Stalin,  then  Hearing  a  con- 
clusion, about  ending  the  Blockade  of  Berlin; 
the  other,  too  complicated,  was  the  creation  of 
a  federal  German  government  by  uniting  the 
three  Western  Zones  of  Occupation.  The  Krem- 
lin had  been  trying  to  make  the  former  contin- 
gent upon  our  abandoning  the  latter. 

Bevin  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
Schuman,  at  our  invitation,  came  to  Washington 
a  few  clays  before  the  larger  gathering.  Never 
were  two  men  more  unlike,  or  more  congenial 
to  work  with.  Bevin,  short  and  too  fat,  suffered 
cruelly  from  attacks  of  angina,  but  continued  to 
eat  heartily  and  drink  his  whiskey  sodas.  His 
gait  was  the  rolling  one  of  a  fat  man;  his  clothes 
gave  the  impression  of  being  enormous.  His 
best  feature  was  his  eyes  which,  even  behind 
heavy,  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  lit  up  a  face 
made  undistinguished  by  an  unusually  broad 
and  flat  nose  above  full  lips. 

His  quick  temper  could  flash  without  warning, 
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and  often  seemingly  by  accident,  but  was  de- 
l(  useless  against  good  humor.  He  did  not  bear 
grudges,  was  not  sensitive  in  the  sense  of  being 
touchy.  He  worked  hard,  understood  the  full 
significance  of  the  Soviet  aggressive  policy  of 
1946,  and  respected  and  used  the  Foreign  Office 
staff,  which  in  turn  adored  him.  One  of  the 
satisfactions  of  working  with  him  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  standing  with  Prime  Minister 
Attlee,  the  British  public,  and  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  was  such  that  what  Bevin  said  could 
be  taken  as  British  foreign  policy. 

Bevin  was  something  new  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  could  hardly  have  been  more  different 
from  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Mr. 
Anthony  Eden  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  Born 
in  a  remote  village  in  West  England,  son  of  a 
domestic  servant  and  an  unknown  father,  he  was 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  left  school  at 
eleven.  But  his  education  by  no  means  ended 
then.*  Forever  reading  and  studying,  in  Baptist 
chapel  and  trade-union  study  groups,  in  the 
Bristol  Socialist  Society,  he  sought  books  and 
debate  wherever  they  were  available.  He  was  a 
bakeshop  boy  at  sixpence  a  week,  van  boy,  waiter, 
horse-tram  conductor,  lunchroom  operator,  until 
he  came  to  temporary  rest  as  teamster  for  a  min- 
eral-water company.  His  dray  took  him  into  every 
street  and  alley  in  Bristol,  where  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  working  people  and  the  ignor- 
ant indifference  of  the  society  around  them  were 
burned  upon  his  heart  and  mind. 

In  the  Bristol  dock  strike  of  1910,  Bevin  met 
an  attempt  to  use  the  unorganized  carters  to 
break  the  strike  by  organizing  a  carters'  branch 
of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside  and  General 
Workers'  Union.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he 
fought  unemployment,  exploitation,  employers, 
Communists,  the  British  government  itself  in  the 
General  Strike  of  1926,  and  Fascism  in  England. 
Germany,  and  Italy.  He  organized  the  vast 
Transport  and  General  Workers'  Union.  In  M.i\ 
1940,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  former  opponent 
in  the  General  Strike,  the  Right  Honorable 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Prime  Minister  of  a 
nation  fighting  alone  and  sorely  beset,  he  be<  ame 
Minister  of  Labour  in   the  War  Cabinet. 

Soon  alter  we  met,  we  became  "Ernie"  and 
"me  lad."  an  affectionate  appellation  I  shared 
with  Mike  Pearson  (the  Honorable  1  ester  B. 
Pearson,  then  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  now  Leader  of  the  Opposition). 
He  and  I  agreed  that  one  could  catch  Bevin's 
mood  from  his  intonation  of  the  phrase.   It  could 

*  Alan  Bullock's  The  Life  and  Times  of  Ernest 
Bevin,  Vol.   1,  is  my  source  for  Bevin's  early  life. 


be  minatory,  as  in:  "And  don't  think,  me  lad, 
that  I'm  not  on  to  what  ye're  up  to."  Or  warmly 
reassuring,  as  when  in  1950  Republican  legis- 
lators were  urging  my  replacement:  "Don't  give 
it  a  thought,  me  lad.  If  those  blokes  don't  want 
yer.  there's  plenty  as  does." 

Our  work  together  in  Washington  that  spring 
laid  a  solid  basis  of  trust  and  respect.  Berlin 
raised  no  difficulties.  Both  Bevin  and  Schuman 
were  relieved  that  the  end  of  the  Blockade  crisis 
was  in  sight,  saw  at  once  the  need  for  our  secret 
negotiations,  and  approved  the  results  we  were 
working  toward:  the  ending  of  all  restrictions 
and  counter-restrictions  and.  at  Russian  in- 
sistence, a  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 
convene  in  Paris  in  May  to  consider  German 
and  Austrian  questions. 

Agreement  on  the  creation  and  form  of  a 
West  German  government  involved  much 
harder  problems.  These  chiefly  related  to  the 
powers  reserved  by  France.  Britain,  and  the  U.S. 
Should  German  action  stand  unless  reversed, 
or  should  it  require  affirmative  approval?  Should 
it  be  subject  to  veto  by  any  one  of  the  three 
occupying  powers,  or  should  a  majority  be  re- 
quired? One  can  easily  imagine  the  agitation 
which  these  questions  could  arouse  in  1949,  and 
the  problems  of  prestige.  They  were  amicably 
settled;  but  the  trust  and  affection  which  grew 
out  of  our  work  together  was  not  the  product  of 
a  relaxed  social  and  strifeless  association. 


TRAPPED     BY     NYMPHS 

TH  E  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  con- 
vened a  few  weeks  later  in  Paris  at  the 
Palais  Rose.  This  pink  marble  mansion  on  a 
street  off  the  Champs  Edysees,  had  been  built  for 
Anna  Gould,  then  the  Duchesse  de  Talleyrand- 
Perigord.  and  loaned  to  the  French  government. 
Its  fin  de  siecle  design  and  decor  gave  our  wholly 
unreal  meetings  an  incorrigible  musical-comedy 
atmosphere.  As  we  drove  into  its  courtyard  that 
first  lovely  Ma\  day  and  entered  the  rose  marble 
hall,  across  which  a  wide  double  staircase  rose 
to  a  mezzanine  gallery,  the  Garde  Republicainc's 
bugles  and  drums  gave  us  flourishes  and  the 
Garde  itself,  in  horsehair-plumed  helmets,  breast- 
plates, white  knee  breeches,  and  high  black  boots, 
flashed  its  sabers  in  salute. 

We  met  in  what  had  been  the  dining-room 
around  a  large  circular,  green-felt-covered  table. 
The  seats  ol  tire  American  delegation  laced  three 
pairs  ol  French  windows  looking  out  on  a  gar- 
den. In  the  weeks  that  followed,  its  green  depths 
and  shadows  soothed   and  refreshed  spirits  tor- 
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tured  l>\   the  excruciating  boredom  of  hours  of 
successive  translations  into  two  languages. 

\l)o\c  was  .1  frescoed  ceiling  which  look  me 
back  to  im  childhood.  The  Fresco  was  ol  satyrs 
in  hot  pursuit  o!  nymphs  through  clouds.  In  the 
center  reclined  a  female  figure,  probably 
Aphrodite,  an  inattentive  referee.  In  the 
Macdonough  Opera  House  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  .1  similar  though  less  provocative 
scene  li.nl  been  revealed  10  me  as  a  child  with 
the  rise  ol  tin  ashcsins  curtain.  The  Palais  Rose 
fresco  gol  Bevin  into  iron  hie  at  our  closing  meet- 
ing. All  meetings  were  strictly  limited  to  the 
delegations  and  their  stalls.  But  the  last  one 
being  purely  formal,  1  yielded  to  the  pleas  of  my 
wile.  Mis.  Kevin,  and  Mrs.  David  Bruce,  the 
wile  of  our  Ambassador,  to  smuggle  them  in  to 
see  a  sight  they  had  so  often  heard  described. 
Uui  proceedings  had  started,  they  slipped 
through  a  small  serving  door  into  seats  held  for 
them  in  the  hack  of  the  room.  Bevin  was  well 
into  a  speech  thanking  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Paris  and  all  I  heir  branches  for  their  services. 
He  was  succeeding  admirably  in  communicating 
his  own  boredom  to  his  audience. 

\s  the  ladies  came  in.  I  made  the  mistake  of 
a  small  gesture  of  greeting— mistaken,  because 
Ernie,  whose  hack  was  to  them,  thought  I  was 
signaling  him  to  look  upward.  This  he  had  not 
done  before,  since  his  short,  stout  neck  was  not 
naturally  adapted  to  star-gazing.  The  fresco 
hut  si  on  him  as  an  original  discovery.  His  speech 
was  just  expressing  perfunctory  appreciation  of 
the  facilities  and  hospitality  of  the  Palais  Rose, 
when  the  fresco  opened  new  and  unexpected  op- 
portunities. He  seized  them  with  Rabelaisian 
■4 11st o.  Both  speaker  and  audience  came  to  life; 
laughter  spurred  him  to  new  effort.  Matters  were 
getting  out  of  hand,  and  he  could,  later  on,  be- 
lieve with  some  justification  that  I  had  led  him 
into  a  trap.  So  I  scribbled  a  note  and  tossed  it 
across  the  table.  "Ernie:  Elo  is  right  behind 
von."  With  hardly  a  pause  and  without  turning 
around,  he  went  on.  "Well,  as  I  was  savin',  we 
(hank  especially,  etc.,  etc." 

Alter  the  meeting  when  tea  was  being  served, 
I  let  him  get  as  far  as,  "Where  you  take  your 
wife  is  your  business,  but  when  it  comes  to 
takin'  Flo  ..."  I  broke  in,  "By  the  way,  she's 
beckoning    to   us    now.     Let's   join    them,"    and 
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moved  oil  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
To  know  Mis.  Bevin  (now  Dame  Florence 
Bevin)  was  to  he  devoted  to  her.  There  was  no 
nonsense  about  her  at  all.  and  great  natural 
dignity.  She  gave  the  impression  of  straight- 
forward, uncomplicated  honesty  like  the  couple 
in  Grant  Wood's  painting,  "American  Gothic," 
an  impression  which  her  long  face  and  straight, 
bobbed,  grav  hair,  curled  up  at  the  ends,  re- 
inforced. But  there  was  nothing  solemn  about 
her,  except  hci  concern  for  Ernie  and  their 
daughter.  Hers  was  a  happy  nature,  joined  with 
the  gilt  of  seeing  through  pretense,  without 
malice,  in  delighted  amusement. 

WHY     THEY     WEAR     FEATHERS 

ONE  evening  in  mid-June,  when  the  con- 
ference was  in  its  fourth  weary  week  and 
the  mousy  issue  of  its  mountainous  labor  was  be- 
coming daily  more  evident,  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters, High  Commissioners,  senior  associates,  and 
their  ladies  were  due  to  dine  with  Schuman  in 
great  style  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  The  dinner  was  for  eight  o'clock 
in  full  evening  dress.  But  the  conference  was 
no  respecter  of  such  frivolities.  It  had  entered 
the  stage  of  "secret"  meetings,  meetings  limited 
to  the  Ministers,  with  one  adviser  each,  and  the 
interpreters.  Secret  meetings  were  a  sure  sign 
that,  if  the  conference  were  to  produce  any  result, 
high  forceps  would  be  required. 

On  the  day  of  the  dinner,  the  meeting  began 
at  three-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  At  eight  o'clock 
no  end  of  the  statements,  counterstatements,  and 
their  infuriating  translations  seemed  in  sight. 
Schuman  was  unperturbed  and  imperturbable. 
A  stream  of  messengers  came  to  him  and  has- 
tened off  with  scribbled  notes.  My  heart  ached 
for  the  chefs  with  their  soups,  fish,  fowl,  roasts, 
delicate  vegetables  and  salads,  each  course  with 
its  appropriate  wine  to  be  cooled,  or  brought  to 
room  temperature,  at  the  exact  moment.  It  was 
easy  to  forget  the  dreary,  repetitive  talk  and 
wonder  whether  a  series  of  dinners  were  being 
cooked  and  who  would  cat  those  which  flowered 
too  soon,  or— though  it  did  not  seem  possible— 
too  late. 

At  last  the  interminable  meeting  ended.  Wc 
reassembled  about  ten  o'clock  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  and  sat  down  a  half-hour  later.  To  my 
joy  Mrs.  Bevin  was  on  my  left.  At  once  we  made 
a  conversational  deal.  We  were  too  exhausted, 
hungry,  and  murderously  inclined,  we  agreed, 
for  most  topics.  Only  fantasy  of  the  purest  gos- 
samer would  do.  What  should  it  be?  She  looked 
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across  and  down  the  long  table  and  fastened  on 
a  lady  toward  the  other  end,  dressed,  as  the 
expression  goes,  to  the  nines;  of  just  what  period 
was  not  too  clear.  "I  know,"  she  said,  trium- 
phantly. "Let's  talk  about  why  women  like  to 
wear  feathers  in  their  hair." 

"But  do  they,  really?"  I  asked.  "Isn't  it  only 
when  they're  presented  at  court?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I've  always  longed  to,  but 
'e  (with  a  glance  across  the  table  at  Ernie)  won't 
let  me." 

"Why  on  earth  not?"  I  asked.  But  the  glance 
had  had   telepathic  result. 

"What're  you  two  talkin'  about?"  Ernie  broke 
in  from  his  place  opposite.  "What  won't  I  let 
'er  cio?   Fat  chance  of  that!" 

"Pay  no  attention  to  him,"  I  said.  "We 
oughtn't  to  encourage  him  to  talk  across  the 
table  and  neglect  those  nice  ladies  beside  him." 
(One  of  whom  was  my  wife.) 

"I   think  it's  very  bad  manners,"  Flo  added. 

"You're  puttin'  'er  up  to  something,"  said 
Ernie. 

"Flo,"  I  went  on,  "I've  been  thinking  about 
those  feathers.  Do  you  suppose  your  longing  for 
them  is  some  instinct  inherited  from  a  distant 
ancestor  of  ours  beyond  the  veil  of  time,  who 
was  also  an  ancestor  of  the  birds?" 

"Oh,  my  God!"  came  from  across  the  table. 

'  'E'll  never  let  us  alone,"  said  Flo.  "Talk  to 
your  neighbor  and  we'll  go  on  later."  This  we 
did,   watched   suspiciously   through   dinner. 

Next  morning  he  came  up  to  me  before  the 
CFM.  "You  and  your  damned  birds,"  he  said 
and  went  into  the  meeting  room. 

"comfortable    friends" 

TH  E  conference  encountered  heavy  weather 
from  the  start.  The  Russians  plainly  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  agreement  for  Ger- 
man unity  which  would  weaken  their  hold  on 
the  Eastern  Zone.  Any  agreement  at  all  which 
did  not  put  all  Germany  under  Soviet  control 
would  do  this,  since  the  Russians  were  hated 
and  feared  in  East  Germany,  and  the  German 
Communists  were  despised  as  traitors.  So  the 
meetings  were  given  over  to  propaganda  state- 
ments and  maneuvers,  such  as  Vyshinsky's  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  all  troops  from  Germany  in 
1950  and  to  call  a  conference  in  Paris  to  write 
a  peace  treaty  for  Germany. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  not 
wholly  abandoned  the  blockade.  The  Military 
Governors  reported  from  Berlin  that  traffic  was 
still  being  impeded.   Here,  plainly,  was  a  test  of 


resolution.  Some  within  our  own  American 
group,  of  whom  Foster  Dulles  was  one,  believed 
we  should  vigorously  protest  to  Moscow  about 
this,  but  not  endanger  the  conference.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  neither  Bevin  nor 
Schuman  shared  this  view.  We  three  were  agreed 
that  the  conference  was  conditioned  on  the 
immediate  ending  of  the  Blockade.  If  that  con- 
dition was  not  met,  the  conference  would  end. 

With  the  approval  of  our  governments,  we 
asked  Vyshinskv  to  meet  with  us,  informed  him 
of  the  facts  and  our  conclusions,  and  asked  for 
his  concurrence  in  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mandants to  get  traffic  moving  in  three  days. 
At  first  he  refused,  but  seeing  that  we  were  quite 
serious  about  ending  the  conference,  reversed 
his  position  on  the  basis  of  new  information. 
Thousrh  it  took  more  than  three  davs,  traffic 
moved  again. 

"Comfortable,"  in  the  Elizabethan  use,  means 
reassuring.  I  felt  then,  as  throughout  our  time 
together,  what  comfortable  men  I  had  to  work 
with  in  the  bluff  English  Labour  leader  and  the 
retiring,  ascetic  Lorraine  lawyer. 

The  conference  ground  to  its  end  on  June  20, 
1949.  Little  was  decided  about  Germany.  We 
tried  and  failed  to  get  a  physical  corridor  from 
Helmstedt  to  Berlin.  But  a  modus  vivendi  of 
sorts  was  worked  out  on  trade  and  traffic  with 
Berlin.  Rather  surprising  progress  was  made 
on  a  treaty  for  an  independent  Austria.  After 
many  hundreds  of  sterile  meetings  by  the  depu- 
ties, the  ice  seemed  to  melt.  We  came  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  result  finally  achieved  in 
1955.  But  the  northern  night  descended  to  undo 
our  work,  as  I  shall  tell. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  June  20, 
the  conference  adjourned  sine  die.  After  a  final 
glass  of  champagne  and  polite  farewells  around 
the  buffet  tables,  we  parted,  Bevin  for  an  early 
dinner  and  the  boat-train  for  London.  In  the 
course  of  the  inevitable  press  conference,  word 
came  that  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  CFM  had 
been  called  by  Schuman  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
within  the  hour,  at  the  request  of  Vyshinsky.  No 
reason  had  been  given.  This  news  broke  up  the 
press  meeting.  While  we  ate  a  hurried  sand- 
wich, we  learned  through  our  French  friends 
that  Gromvko,  Vyshinsky's  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister, had  telephoned  him  from  Moscow  after  the 
adjournment  and  in  most  brutal  language  told 
him  that  his  agreements  on  Austria  had  omitted 
an  important  provision  and  must  be  reopened. 

Bevin  and  I  reached  the  Quai  d'Orsay  together. 
On  the  way  up  the  steps  I  gave  him  my  report, 
which  accorded  with  his.   "Any  ideas?"  he  asked. 
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"I'd  tell  him  to  go  to  hell." 

"Me,  too,"  he  agreed. 

In  the  Quai  d'Orsay's  glass-enclosed  elevator, 
which  shook  and  protested  uiuler  our  combined 
weight,  Ernie  asked.  "Do  you  know  our  Labour 
sons;.  'The  Red  Flag'?"  I  bad  to  confess  ignor- 
ance. "The  tune's  the  same  as  "Maryland,  M\ 
Maryland.'  V  know  that,  coming  from  there? 
Let's  sing  'em  together,  as  a  sign  of  solidarity,  as 
we  Labour  blokes  say." 

\nd  s<>  we  did,  robustly,  arm-in-arm,  walking 
through  the  sedate  Second  Empire  anterooms, 
with  the  final  bars  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
meeting  room. 

\\V  had  barely  a  word  with  Schuman  before 
Vyshinsk}  was  in  full  voice,  asserting  that  the 
protocol  which  he  had  signed  failed  to  express 
his  intention,  and  insisting  on  reopening  the 
agreement.  Bevin  congratulated  him  on  a  new 
record.  Soviet  agreements  were  fragile  things, 
but  today's  was  the  frailest  yet.  It  had  not  even 
survived  the  day.  However,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  reopen  the  agreement  or  change  our  words. 
Schuman  and  I  briefly  agreed.  The  meeting 
adjourned.  By  midnight  the  lights  of  Paris  and 
then  London  disappeared  behind  us  as  the  In- 
dependence  gained  altitude  on  her  course  back 
home.  I  thought  with  affection  of  the  "com- 
fortable"  and  stalwart  friends  I  had  just  left. 

THANKS     TO     GEORGE     III 

BEVIN  came  back  to  Washington  in  the 
autumn  of  1949,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  a  group  of  Treasury  officials.  He  had  a  long 
agenda  before  him— Britain's  serious  financial 
troubles,  talks  with  the  French  and  us,  a  NATO 
Council  Meeting,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations— a  heavy  schedule  for  a  man 
far  from  well. 

I  was  interested  to  see  him  perform  with 
Cripps.  Bevin  had  told  me  that  after  the  Labour 
victory  in  1945  he  had  wanted,  and  rather  ex- 
pected, to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
had  long  been  a  student  of  national  finance  and 
its  relation  to  Britain's  national  economy  and 
international  trade  and  financial  position.  His 
knowledge  was  respected;  his  claims  were  strong. 
The  offer  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. But  it  was  like  him  to  accept  the  decision 
in  good  spirit  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

It  was  like  him,  too,  to  study  not  only  current 
international  problems,  but  the  history  of  his 
predecessors.  He  talked  of  them  as  of  slightly 
older  people  whom  he  knew  with  affectionate 


respect.  In  listening  to  him,  one  felt  strongly  the 
continuity  and  integrity  of  English  history.  He 
conferred  a  single  title  on  each  of  them.  It  was 
"Old."  "Last  night,"  he  said  tome,  "I  was  readin' 
some  papers  of  Old  Salisbury.  Y'  know  'e  'ad  a 
lot  of  sense."  "Old  Palmerston,"  too,  came  in  for 
frequent,  and  sometimes  wistful,  mention.  One 
got  the  sense  that,  sitting  at  the  familiar  desk, 
under  the  portrait  of  George  III,  he  felt  himself 
surrounded  by  their  benign  shades,  sympathizing 
with  him  in  his  worries,  and  saying  to  him, 
"Good  man,  Bevin!    We  know  how  it  is." 

With  George  III  he  was  very  companionable. 
When  sherry  was  brought  in  before  lunch,  he 
would  twist  around  to  look  up  at  the  portrait. 
"Let's  drink  to  'im,"  he  would  say.  "If  'e  adn't 
been  so  stoopid,  you  wouldn't  'ave  been  strong 
enough  to  come  to  our  rescue  in  the  war,  and 
after  it  with  Marshall  aid."  His  Majesty,  I 
think,  was  not  amused. 

I  thought  again  the  following  May  of  the 
flow  of  English  history  and  how  fitting  it  was  for 
Bevin  to  take  his  place  in  it,  when  he  gave  a 
dinner  and  reception  for  the  NATO  Foreign 
Ministers  at  St.  James's  Palace.  That  Tudor 
setting  was  just  right  for  Bevin  in  scale  and 
taste.  When,  after  dinner,  the  uniformed  "toast- 
master"  beat  on  the  floor  with  his  staff  for  quiet, 
and  announced,  "Your  Grace,  Your  Excellencies, 
My  Lords  and  Ladies,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pray 
silence  for  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Right  Honorable  Ernest 
Bevin,"  I  could  believe  that  a  Tudor  monarch 
could  well  have  seen  in  the  short  powerful  figure 
who  rose  to  welcome  us  an  instrument  well 
fashioned  to  safeguard  English  interests. 

Cripps  I  had  known  for  some  fifteen  years.  A 
barrister,  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  bar,  he 
brought  his  disciplined  analytical  mind  to  the 
Treasury  with  results  which  seemed  painfully 
conservative  and  ascetic  to  some  of  his  Labour 
colleagues,  of  whom  Aneurin  Bevan  was  one. 
The  mention  of  the  name  tempts  me  to  another 
digression.  It  is  said  that  hearing  someone  re- 
peat the  cliche,  "Nye  Bevan  is  his  own  worst 
enemy,"  Ernie  broke  in  emphatically,  "Not 
while  I'm  alive." 

Cripps  and  Bevin  were  a  formidable  team.  We 
had  anticipated  their  arrival  with  much  specula- 
tion among  State,  Treasury,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  to  whether  the  British  would 
want  to  discuss  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling 
and  what  our  attitude  should  be.  Financial 
people  are  curiously  timid.  Their  attitude  here, 
that  even  to  discuss  devaluation  both  incurred  a 
commitment  to  underwrite  the  result  and  made 
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us  accessory  to  a  possible  outbreak  of  financial 
hostilities,  seemed  to  me  sterile  and  negative. 
But  the  financiers  were  leading  in  these  talks 
and  their  attitude  colored  our  preparations. 

When  the  moment  arrived,  Cripps  and  Bevin 
did  not  seek  our  advice  about  a  decision  to  be 
made,  but  told  us  about  a  decision  which  had 
been  made.  To  a  very  small  group  and,  of 
course,  in  deepest  secrecy,  they  told  us  that  the 
value  of  the  pound  would  be  halved  as  soon  as 
they  had  the  necessary  talks  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.    This  was  promptly  done. 

Our  talks,  then,  were  on  steps  to  be  taken 
after  devaluation,  not  about  its  wisdom.  Stafford 
Cripps's  patience  was  short  and  his  temper 
quick.  John  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  chaired  the  meetings,  seemed  to  exhaust  the 
former  and  arouse  the  latter .  Stafford  Avould 
become  waspish  and  often  stung.  Sometimes  the 
whole  hive  swarmed  angrily  out.  Here,  as  so 
often  happens,  Bevin,  a  quick-tempered  man 
himself,  took  on  a  benevolent  objectivity  and 
became  the  peacemaker,  using  me  as  a  sort  of 
end  man  in  his  diversionary  tactic. 

But  his  contribution  was  more  than  to  smooth 
a  rough  place.  He  seemed  to  have  cornered  the 
market  for  common  sense.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  missed  his  calling;  that  he  should 
have  been  an  evangelist.  Both  statements  miss 
the  truth.  He  didn't  miss  his  calling,  and  he 
was  and  is  an  evangelist.  At  one  of  our  meetings 
he  was  preaching  to  the  British  his  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  exports  with  all  the  passion  of  an 
economic  Savonarola.  The  British  were  follow- 
ing, he  said,  the  false  course  of  exporting  to  soft- 
currency  countries  for  high  prices;  and  getting 
full  employment,  but  no  gold  or  dollars.  They 
must  take  the  harder  road  of  reducing  costs  and 
exporting  to  the  American  dollar  market. 

Bevin  mildly  suggested  that  the  British  had 
tried  this  course  in  the  'twenties  and  their  very 
success  had  got  them  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  and  lost  them  their  American  markets. 
Americans  liked  to  talk  about  trade  replacing  aid. 
until  imports  began;  then  called  for  "peril 
points"  and  "escape  clauses"  against  the  com- 
petition of  "cheap  labor."  When  Hoffman  at- 
tributed this  talk  to  the  davs  before  the 
Enlightenment,  Bevin  was  as  well  prepared  as 
any  lawyer  with  the  history  of  increasing  limita- 
tions put  on  each  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which,  although  first  enacted  fifteen 
years  before,  was  still  regarded  a-  temporary 
commercial  policy  and  extended  onI\  a  lew  years, 
sometimes  only  a  year,  at  a  time.    He  spoke  with 


good  nature,  but  great  force;  and  he  was  right. 
He  gave  us  a  good  fright  after  we  had 
moved  to  New  York  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  On  our  second  eve- 
ning there  my  wife  and  I  took  him  to  "South 
Pacific"  with  Ambassador-at-large  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Jessup.  Mis.  Bevin  had  gone  off  to  visit 
friends  in  the  country.  As  we  sat  in  the  front 
row,  the  orchestra  recognized  Ernie  at  once  and 
the  word  went  backstage.  Pinza.  Marv  Martin, 
and  the  whole  cast  plaved  to  him.  He  enjoyed 
himself  so  obviously  and  so  expansively  that 
actors  and  audience  caught  his  gaiety. 

NO    CONCESSIONS    TO    FLESH 

OU  R  guards,  including  Scotland  Yard  In- 
spector "Big  Ben"  Macey,  advised  staying 
in  our  seats  between  the  acts,  which  gave  Bevin 
several  hours  of  inactivity.  After  a  tumultuous 
final  curtain,  with  many  calls,  and  much  waving 
by  and  to  him,  we  started  to  follow  the  depart- 
ing audience  up  the  aisle.  The  sudden  demand  on 
his  heart  brought  on  an  attack.  Inspector  Macey 
took  command  in  an  instant.  Ernie  was  stretched 
in  the  aisle  with  sweat  pouring  down  his  face. 
A  towel  soaked  in  ice  water  was  brought  to  cool 
his  face,  nitroglycerine  administered.  The  police 
emptied  the  theatre:  but  the  crowd  waited 
outside. 

We  waited  in  the  back  o!  the  theatre,  but  not 
for  long.  The  pain  passed.  Ernie  soon  joined 
us.  with  apologies  for  frightening  everyone.  As 
we  came  out  of  the  theatre  the  crowd  gave  him 
a  cheer  and  got  a  gay  wave  back. 

"Where  are  we  goin'  now?"  he  asked  when 
the  cars  moved  off. 

"We're  going  back  to  the  hotel  to  see  that  you 
go  to  bed,"  I  told  him,  not  adding  that  his  de- 
voted private  secretary.  Roddie  Barclay,  and 
the  hotel  doctor  were  awaiting  him. 

"The)]  what  are  vou  goin'  to  do?"  he  persisted. 

"Probably  take  the  Jessups  up  to  our  apart- 
ment for  a  nightcap  before  we  turn  in." 

"1  thought  so."  he  said  triumphantly.  "And 
I'm  comin'.  too.  You're  not  goin'  to  tuck  me  in. 
1  need  a  drink  more  than  any  of  you." 

"It  isn't  good  for  him,  is  it?"  I  appealed  to 
Inspector  Macey.  "He'd  much  better  go  to  bed. 
Isn't   that   right.    Inspector?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  "Big  Ben"  from  the  front 
seat.  "I  don't  rightly  know  what's  best  for  him. 
But  I've  a  fair  idea  of  what  he's  going  to  do." 

And  so  he  did.  We  went  along  to  our  apart- 
ment where  Barclay  and  the  doctor  came  to 
receive  and  give  reassurance.    Then  gaining  the 
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formei  as  .1  recruit,  we  had  an  hour  ol  animated 
discussion  ol  the  j >la\ .  Bevin  was  indomitable 
and  made  no  concessions  to  weaknesses  ol  the 
flesh. 

Later  thai  same  autumn  1  was  to  learn  thai 
[ailing  health  had  in  no  way  weakened  his  re- 
doubtable temper.  In  Novembei  we  met  in  Paris 
with  Schuman;  the  subject,  German  steel  pro- 
duction. \i  the  end  ol  the  war  severe  decisions 
had  been  taken  i<>  insure  against  future  German 
aggression  !>\  dismantling  ;i  large  part  ol  the 
German  steel  industry.  Vs  the  Marshall  Plan  got 
under  way,  dismantling  was  revealed  as  a  great 
impediment  to  industrial  recovery  in  Europe. 
\  stud)  l>\  George  Humphrey,  later  President 
Eisenhower's  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  demon- 
strated the  need  for  a  reversal  of  policy. 

1>\  Octobei  dismantling  had  become  an  acute 
issue.  The  Bonn  government  was  protesting 
against  it.  German  labor  was  threatening  to  re- 
fuse to  work  at  it.  Most  of  the  plants  to  be  de- 
molished were  in  the  British  Zone,  so  the  British 
government  bore  the  brunt  of  the  criticism. 
While  advocating  modification  of  the  policy,  the 
British  also  insisted  that  German  steel  produc- 
tion should  be  strictly  limited.  The  United  States 
took  a  more  liberal  attitude.  The  French  opposed 
any  change  ol  policy.  Here  was  a  tinderbox 
waiting  for  a  spark. 

Our  High  Commissioner  to  Germany,  Mr. 
John  J.  McCloy,  supplied  it.  As  I  said  in  my  first 
article,  Mr.  McClo)  is  in  the  first  rank  of  men 
with  whom  I  have  worked— a  forthright  man  of 
tireless  vitality.  That  October  he  spoke  his  mind 
several  times.  His  mind  accorded  with  that  of 
his  government,  which,  however,  was  not  making 
its  views  public.  These  statements  dismayed  the 
French  and  infuriated  Bevin. 

The  moment  Schuman  opened  the  meeting, 
Bevin  let  us  have  it  with  both  barrels.  His  ex- 
coriation of  international  negotiation  by  use 
of  the  press  was  a  masterpiece  of  vituperation. 
Beating  the  air  with  both  arms,  he  worked  him- 
sell  into  a  passion,  which  after  our  New  York 
experience,  filled  me  with  concern  for  him.  But 
he  soon  tired,  and  surprised  us  by  coming  to  a 
.sudden  stop,  and  asking  me  what  I  had  to  say. 

What,  indeed?  Schuman  looked  at  me  appeal- 
ingly.  Ernie  was  getting  his  breath  for  a  second 
round.  There  was  no  defense  and  to  attempt  one 
would  only  make  matters  worse.  The  problem 
was  to  make  forgiveness  possible  before  asking 
for  it.  The  key  lay  in  Ernie's  sense  of  humor. 
Then  it  was  that  my  youth  in  a  rectory  and  a 
church  school  came  to  my  rescue. 

"Monsieur  le  President,"  I  said  to  Schuman, 


"all  that  1  can  iepl\  to  Mr.  Bevin  is  written  in 
an  English  book,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer: 
1  In  remembrance  ol  oui  sins  is  grievous  unto 
us;  the  burden  ol  them  is  intolei able." 

Waving  aside  translation,  Schuman  eagerly 
interjected,  "It  is  the  same  in  the  Catholic  book." 
Ernie  burst  into  laughter  and  threw  up  his  aims 
in   mock   despair.     "I    wouldn't    know."   he   said, 

Tin  only  a  bush  Baptist.'' 

"What  in  the  world,"  1  asked,  "is  a  bush 
Baptist?" 

"1  don't  know."  he  answered,  "that's  what  they 
called  us.  \\'h\  don't  you  ask  your  President? 
'E's  probably  one,  too."  I  said  that  I  would; 
and  later  did.  (I  find  this  postscript  to  a  lelter 
I  wrote  Bevin  on  November  twenty-first  after 
returning  home:  "The  authority  on  baptists, 
Mr.  H.S.T.,  says  that  in  the  early  days  the  moun- 
tain people  went  for  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  a  big  way  as  they  were  regarded  as  a 
protest  against  the  decadence  of  the  cities.  A 
'bush    Baptist'   was    a    Baptist    from    the    hills.") 

But  the  storm  had  passed.  Bevin  good-na- 
turedly accepted  our  contrite  apologies. 

The  next  day  his  tolerance  of  tiresome  nagging 
was  put  to  the  test.  While  the  difficulty  over 
our  High  Commissioner's  statements  was  fairly 
easily  solved,  the  problem  of  German  steel  was 
much  harder.  We  had  set  aside  only  two  days 
for  it,  with  the  result  that  on  the  second  day  out- 
sessions  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four 
the  next  morning,  with  two  ceremonial  meals 
thrown  in.  This  was  a  pretty  rugged  schedule 
for  a  man  with  Bevin's  ailment.  Luncheon  wis 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay— as  elaborate  as  it  was 
delicious,  liberally  sprinkled  with  wines.  After 
lunch,  Bevin,  Schuman,  and  1  were  standing 
together  when  coffee  and  liqueurs  were  passed. 
Ernie  took  some  branch,  then  handed  the  glass 
to  me  to  hold  while  he  put  sugar  in  a  demi-tasse. 
I  put  the  brandy  back  on  the  waiter's  tray. 

"Mr.  Bevin  has  changed  his  mind,"  I  said  to 
the  waiter.  "He  isn't  going  to  have  any  brandy, 
and  I  don't  think  that  he  is  going  to  have  any 
coffee  either."  With  that  I  took  the  coffee  cup 
from  him  and  returned  it  to  the  tray. 

"Of  all  the  insufferable  .  .  .!"  Ernie  began. 
I  turned  to  Schuman  and  asked  him  whether  he 
could  reserve  one  of  those  French  hearses  with 
black  angels  at  the  four  corners,  drawn  by  black- 
plumed  horses,  and  driven  by  silk-hatted  coach- 
men with  caped  overcoats. 

Schuman  said,  "Yes.  but  win?' 

"Mr.  Bevin,"  I  said,  "is  apparently  thinking 
of  giving  a  party  at  which  he  is  likely  to  be  the 
central  figure,  and  he  may  need  one  of  them. 
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And,  by  the  way,  have  you  a  room  with  a  couch 
where  he  could  take  a  nap?" 

"Damn  it,"  snapped  Ernie,  "will  you  mind 
your  own  business." 

"Surely,"  I  answered.  "As  the  saying  goes,  it's 
your  own  funeral.  But  1  will  go  to  it."  Schuman 
added  that  that  was  true  lor  him  also— he  would 
regret  it,  but  he  would  go. 

"Oh,"  said  Bevin  resignedly,  "where's  the 
couch?"  Schuman  took  him  to  it.  He  stretched 
out  and  slept.  Later,  as  the  night  of  discussion 
and  compromise  wore  on,  I  did  not  regret  my 
ollu  iousness;    nor   do   I    think,    did    he. 

BASIC     VALUES 

WHEN  I  saw  Bevin  again  in  May  1950, 
he  had  failed  perceptibly,  weakened  by 
a  painful  operation.  One  afternoon  in  his  own 
office  he  keeled  over  onto  the  table,  partly  from 
exhaustion,  partly  from  the  sedatives  he  had  to 
take.  He  was  better  in  the  autumn  in  New  York 
for  a  NATO  meeting  and  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly. Then  he  stood  stalwartly  by  me  in  a 
most  difficult  time. 

The  course  of  Soviet  policy  and  the  military 
weakness  of  the  NATO  Allies  were  making  plain 
the  necessity  for  collective  defense  organization. 
strategy,  and  command  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 
The  attack  on  South  Korea  added  urgency.  The 
X  \TO  meeting  in  May,  with  France  in  the 
forefront,  had  agreed  upon  the  principle  of  col- 
lective defense.  The  Pentagon  insisted  on  Ger- 
man participation  as  a  first  condition.  The 
French  as  strongly  opposed  it.  Bevin  was  strong 
for  the  purpose  and  doubtful  of  the  method. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  history 
ot  the  unified  command  and  the  common  defense 
of  Europe.  That  tangled  skein  is  still  being  un- 
wound. It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  command 
was  finally  established  in  accordance  with  the 
Suite  Department  prescription,  but  not  until  the 
Pentagon's  plan  had  been  tried  on  and  pro- 
duced a  Donnybrook,  in  which  mam  heads 
were  broken  and  tempers  and  time  lost.  Dining 
this  trying  experience  Bevin  held  out  a  sym- 
pathetic   and   helping  hand. 

"Y've  got  the  right  idea,  me  lad,"  Ernie 
would  say,  "but-  (with  a  chuckle)— you  do  go 
about   it  the  hard  way." 

General  Mai  shall,  who  became  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  and  joined 
me  in  New  York,  agreed  that  we  should  break 
oil  the  effort  and  tr\  another  approach.  With 
his  invaluable  help  this  was  done,  and  the  uni- 
fied command  was  established  in  December  1950, 


with  General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Com- 
mander, and  with  German  participation  subject 
to  further  consideration. 

Bevin  had  a  deep  mistrust  of  the  Germans. 
but  an  even  deeper  one  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  he  understood  power.  He  knew  that  choices 
had  to  be  made,  often  choices  between  unpleas- 
ant alternatives,  and  he  never  was  misled,  as  so 
many  well-meaning  people  are.  into  believing 
that  the  necessity  for  choice  can  be  transcended 
bv  a  flight  of  eloquence.  He  profoundly  believed 
that  the  possibility  ol  life  in  freedom  anywhere 
depended  on  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  sticking  together.  Not  that  they  could 
preserve  freedom  by  themselves,  or  wanted  to  do 
so  onlv  for  themselves;  but  lie  was  sure  that  it 
couldn't  be  done  anywhere,  for  long,  if  they 
drifted  apart. 

He  kneAv  too  that,  because  our  two  countries 
were  united  on  the  basic  values  by  which  they 
lived,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  their 
interests  were  identical.  So.  though  he  urged 
strongly  that  we  act  together  in  recognizing  the 
Communist  government  of  China  at  the  end  of 
1949,  he  came  to  see  that  the  problems  and  in- 
terests of  our  two  governments  were  different 
and  would  not  be  served  by  parallel  action.  We 
could  and  did  take  different  roads  without  irri- 
tation or  strain. 

In  short.  Bevin  held  strongly  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, which  for  his  time  were  as  important  as 
they  were  valid.  They  were  not  "a  bod\  of 
principle,"  rather  separate  convictions  leaving 
room  for  interstitial  flexibility  and  empirical 
operation.  This  capacity  in  a  colleague  is  a  great 
comfort  in  dealing  with  events  which  refuse  to 
conform  to  patterns.  He  was  firm  about  the 
main  things  .md  willing  to  improvise  about 
lesser  matters.  I  come  back  to  the  idea  that  he 
was  a  "comfortable"  man  to  work  with. 

Unhappily,  the  time  left  to  us  was  all  too  short. 
On  March  9,  1951,  he  could  go  on  no  longer. 
"I  stuck  the  job  as  long  as  I  could,"  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  my  note  of  regret  when  lie  resigned. 
A  month  later  he  was  dead.  I  feel  now,  as  I  said 
then,  that  to  work  with  him  inevitably  evoked 
deep  affection,  respect,  and  trust.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise,  because  ol  his  indomitable  courage, 
his  simplicity  and  directness,  his  love  of  his 
countiv  and  his  understanding  of  the  grandeur 
of  its  contribution  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
his  humanity  and  know  ledge  ol  the  struggles  and 
aspirations  ol  his  fellowmen,  his  own  warm  af- 
fectionate good  humor.  He  was  a  gallant  gentle- 
man, a  great  Englishman,  a  fighter  for  the 
freedom  of  all  men. 
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SI  I  E  came  whipping  in  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air."  I  said  later  to  my  roommate. 

My  freshman  advisee,  Megsie  Shrader,  had 
come  in  in  a  fencing  jacket  and  breeches.  She 
put  her  elbow  straight.  She  had  to  keep  it 
straight  because  of  her  leather  elbow  guards,  but 
it  impressed  me. 

"Say,  a  fne.  how  divine,"  said  Megsie,  and  took 
a  stance  on  the  hearth,  bending  her  foil  by  the 
pommel  and  button. 

Megsie  was  the  ideal  women's  college  physical 
type.  She  was  a  dark  blonde  who  looked  as  if 
she  looked  like  her  father,  with  steel-blue  eyes 
and  a  complexion  of  rather  abraded  freshness, 
a  ml  a  massive  but  flat-chested  build.  "What  I 
want  to  do  is  experiment  a  certain  amount  in  all 
departments,  working  toward  a  very,  very  definite 
integration  with  my  major  field,"  Megsie  ex- 
plained. 

"I  sure  wish  I'd  had  your  sound  approach," 
I  said. 

Megsie  spoke  benignly  of  her  family.  "My 
sister  just  married  the  neatest  boy,"  she  said.  "In 
their  house,  my  sister  blends  Period  and  Modern 
so  the  effect  is  sensational.  I  don't  know  who  but 
Tish  could  get  away  with  a  grandfather's  clock 
on  a  cantilever  staircase!"  She  added,  "Mummy 
wrote  me  a  going-away  poem.    Tire  point  of  it 


was,  in  the  good  old  days  youth  wasn't  like  this, 
but  the  point  of  it  was,  well,  thank  the  Lord!  I 
mean,  it  stank  by  standards  of  anything  Auden, 
but  it  was  quite,  quite  cute  of  her." 

Megsie  also  showed  political  circumspectness. 
She  said  she  felt  labor  had  gotten  a  certain 
amount  decadent,  and  she  could  personally  go 
along  with  co-existence,  if  you  didn't  take  it  at 
too  much  face  value.  Then,  in  leaving,  she 
nodded  at  my  Art  Rental  Library  print,  and  said, 
"Listen,  I'm  mad  for  your  Filippino  Lippi." 

I  reminded  Megsie  of  her  rosin.  "Oh  thanks," 
she  said.  "We  do  have  a  quite,  quite  lousy 
planche  in  our  gym,  if  you've  ever  noticed." 

"Doesn't  it  stink,"  I  said. 

"She's  terribly  well-rounded,"  my  roommate 
Muff  agreed,  although  she  had  been  trying  to 
brood.  My  roommate  was  a  Negro  girl,  and  she 
tried  to  brood  when  anyone  had  said  to  her, 
"Doesn't  joy  just  seem  to  be  horn  in  your 
people!" 

A  co-op  residence  hall  always  brought  out  anti- 
social tendencies,  and  so  far  everything  had 
looked  threatening.  Pussy  Ridgeley,  our  Mouse 
President,  who  was  reading  D.  H.  Lawrence  for 
Contemporary  Prose  Fiction,  asked  me,  "Do  you 
feel  sex  adds  anything?"  Enid  Halpert,  nailing 
a  Help-Israel  box  on  her  door,  said,  through  a 
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postnasal  chip.  "I  came  here  for  sweeps  and 
trends!  Mrs.  Mannheimer  makes  the  Fall  of 
Rome  precious!"  Muff,  my  roommate,  was  an 
apocryphist,  and  to  complicate  this,  she  some- 
times  told  the  truth,  because  the  faculty  gave  her 
ex  officio  information  to  show  that  they  had  no 
racial  prejudice.  "Mary-Vaughn's  a  dike,"  she 
told  us.  "They  put  her  in  the  co-op  to  sublimate." 

Healy  House  was  a  two-hundred-year-old  barn, 
llimsily  partitioned  like  a  doll  house  (if  you 
slammed  a  door,  a  window  opened  in  the  next 
room).  It  smelled  of  fireplaces,  the  exterminator's 
oil  of  peppermint,  and  wool  socks  drying  on 
stretchers.  All  of  us  were  worrying  whether  we 
could  earn  a  living  without  suffering,  avoid 
rnarrying  people  not  the  type  we  wanted  to 
marry,  have  predominantly  male  children,  a  good 
sex  life,  and  get  to  Europe.  And  distracting  us 
from  these  basic  worries  were  the  problems  of 
handling  the  faculty,  our  parents,  and  the  people 
we  were  in  love  with  at  present.  If  we  went  to 
bed  to  escape,  the  Northern  Express  crossed  the 
ceiling,  and  voices  screeched  through  the  walls, 
"Get  him  out  of  Tinterh  Abbey  and  he  was  an 
old  lecher":  "You've  still  got  to  hand  it  to  the 
Zemstvos";  "My  married  sister  says  it  gets  just 
like  brushing  your  teeth":  and.  "Marx  would 
absolutely  die  todav !" 

But  just  as  I  had  counted  on,  it  was  Megsie 
who  warned  us.  "Would  you  keep  it  down  to  a 
dull  roar,  kids,"  in  a  fracas,  or,  "Louder  and 
more  bell-like,"  when  the  person  we  were  malign- 
ing approached.  Her  baritone  carried  us  in  our 
after-dinner  singing  of  "Samuel  Hall"  and  "A 
Bold,  Bad  Man  Was  This  Desperado."  She  also 
offered  us  wry,  fatherly  insights.  She  said  to 
Pussy,  "You're  so  interdenominational  it  amounts 
to  rabid  bigotry."  She  said  to  my  roommate, 
"Muff,  to  have  everybody  and  his  brother  making 
up  to  you  for  everything  all  minority  groups  in 
history  have  suffered  is  quite  a  load  you're  earn- 
ing, but  if  you  don't  quit  telling  these  whopp<  is. 
they'll  he  savin<>  to  you,  'Isn't  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion just  born  in  your  people!'  ' 

"You've  had  a  terrific  background  in  Abnor- 
mal," I  said. 

"I've  picked  up  a  lew  things,"  said  Megsie. 

SO  M  E  G  S  1  E  '  S  announcement  at  our  fust 
House  Meeting  came  as  a  blow  to  us.  The 
twenty  of  us  met  around  the  fireplace,  under  a 
Brueghel's  "Winter."  All  the  girls  appeared 
heavil)  bandaged,  like  second-degree  burn  vic- 
tims, with  scarfs  bound  around  their  pine  ui  Is. 
and  wearing  quilted  robes  and  slipper-socks.    We 


hardly  recognized  each  other,  but  we  passed  our 
knitting  back  and  forth  to  cast  off  as  if  minister- 
ing to  the  disabled. 

"Kids."  said  Megsie.  "Something  very,  very 
sad,  and  very,  very  lamentable."  I  admired  her 
strong  stress  on  the  lam  in  lamentable.  Holding 
a  towel  over  one  shoulder,  her  hair  plastered  in 
whirlpools  around  its  bobbv  pins.  Megsie  looked 
like  Julius  Caesar.  "Things  are  disappearing. 
Puss\  s  Yardley.  Mary- Vaughn  lost  her  father's 
dud  hand  grenade  from  World  "War  I." 

"I  didn't  say  somebodv  took  it!"  said  Mary- 
Vaughn.  "It's  no  good  to  anyone,  it's  a  dud  hand 
grenade." 

"M\  Yardley  was  gone,  but  somebody  could 
have  mistaken  it  for  their  Yardley,"  said  Pussy. 

Enid  chortled  something  about  greener  in 
other  people's  Yardleys. 

"I  mean,  the  hand  grenade  had  sentimental 
value  to  me!"  said  Mary-Vaughn. 

"M\  Yardley  can't  begin  to  compare,"  said 
Pussv. 

"It's  too  much  dichotomy,"  said  Enid.  "Yard- 
lev  ami  a  hand  grenade." 

Megsie  draped  her  towel  in  a  toga  and  set  her 
slipper-sock  foot  on  the  fender.  "Well,  it's  com- 
pulsive." she  explained.  "But  forget  it,  forget 
it,  it  was  assv  of  me!  I  mean,  I  just  was  shattered 
at  the  bare  idea,  in  such  a  really  neat  bunch  of 
kids." 

Uter  the  meeting.  Mary-Vaughn  started  search- 
ing seiioush  lor  her  hand  grenade.  We  helped 
halfheartedly.  "I'm  not  too  mad  for  the  idea  of 
a  hand  grenade  floating  around,"  said  Pussy.  At 
about  midnight.  Mary-Vaughn  got  hvsterical,  and 
crawled  into  the  kneehole  of  her  desk.  We  told 
her  we  hated  to  leave  her  like  this,  but  we  had 
eight-fifteen  classes.  "We  knew  she  was  a  dike, 
we  didn't  know  she  had  weapons,"  said  Muff. 

The    next   day,    Enid    lost   four   dollars    from 
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under  her  note-topic  pad,  and  Puss)  lost  .1  carton 
of  C.micK.  Before  the  end  of  the  week,  Mar) 
Vaughn's  Dumbo  elephant  and  three-pound 
fruitcake,  Enid's  sock-stretchers  (the  socks  were 
oil  them,  .ind  hung  carefull)  on  the  radiator), 
.md  Pu^n's  panda  .mil  Peruvian  silver  bracelet 
were  gone,  as  well  .is  more  money  .md  cigarettes, 
brownies  and  ballpoint  pens. 

ON  \  night  when  Megsie  was  in  the  library 
doing  her  note  topic  on  win  Rome  fell, 
we  held  .1  somber  meeting.  "Let's  face  it,"  said 
Enid  "She's  the  best-adjusted  girl  on  campus 
and  she  takes  everything  that's  not  nailed  down." 
It  was  agreed  that  Mull  and  I  had  not  been  vic- 
tims because,  as  usual,  of  Mull's  ethnic  origins, 
and  m\   s(  holaiship. 

"She's  .1  Robin  Hood."  said  Enid. 

"Also,  we've  got  nothing  worth  taking,"  said 
Mull. 

Puss\  reported  that  she  had  taken  up  the  prob- 
lem willi  the  Chaplain,  and  he  had  offered  to 
come  and  lead  a  discussion  on  the  Ethical  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Personal  Relationships  in  A<  a- 
demic  Life,  and  to  indicate  to  Megsie  that  he  was 
always  available  to  her,  01  to  am  student.  "Why 
do  chaplains  always  indicate?"  asked  Enid.  "Is 
it  some  gentile  thing  you  can't  come  out  and  say 
inything?"  We  voted  on  what  after-dinner  songs 
would  pas,  for  a  chaplain,  and  agreed  to  cut 
"Bell-bottom  Trousers."  Pussy  also  wanted  to 
cut  "The  Girl  'Who  Gets  a  Little  Kiss,"  but  Muff 
said  the  Chaplain  would  take  it  as  a  compliment 
to  be  made  to  leel  like  one  of  the  girls. 

After  telling  us  he  had  never  eaten  such  a 
meal  and  didn't  know  how  we  girls  did  it,  the 
Chaplain  joined  heartily  in  singing  "A  Bold,  Bad 
Man  Was  This  Desperado."  Due  to  her  honesty, 
Ptiss\  made  main  Freudian  slips,  and  gazing 
a<  ross  the  table  at  Megsie.  sang.  "A  bold,  bad  girl 
was  this  desperado." 

The  Chaplain  led  a  discreet  discussion  on  the 
1  heme  of  the  Tenth  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet."  "Does  not  coveting  our  neighbor's, 
or  our  roommate's  property,"  asked  the  Chaplain, 
waving  his  demitasse,  "imply  a  rejection  of  our 
roommate  as  an  individual  and  ultimately,  there- 
fore, a  rejection  of  God?"  He  spoke  of  sports- 
manship, and  woiked  around  to  fencing,  asking 
Megsie  if  she  could  help  him  out  with  his 
terminology. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  whip  upstairs  for  my  foil  if 
it  will  help  you,"  said  Megsie.  The  Chaplain  be- 
came very  enthusiastic,  and  said  maybe  if  we 
would  excuse  them  just  a  moment,  he. could  run 


up  with  Megsie  and  perhaps  she'd  show  him  her 
equipment, 

"Rapport!"  Pussy  telegraphed  exultantly  to 
the  rest  of  us.  is  Megsie  led  the  Chaplain  toward 
her  room,  speaking  oi  target  and  timing.  "As  you 
lunge.  I  parry,"  she  told  him.  We  rushed  to 
Mull's  and  my  room  where  we  could  hear  across 
the  bathroom.  Megsie  called,  "On  guard!  Keep 
your  fingernails  up,  Mr.  Hudson." 

"My  fingernails  up."  said  the  Chaplain.  'Til 
be  darned."  The  shadows  of  Megsie  and  the 
Chaplain  pranced  like  courting  stoiks  on  the 
pink  floor  of  the  joint.  "She  wouldn't  stab  him, 
would  she?"  I  asked.  "Mr.  Hudson  can  take  care 
of  himself,"  said  Pussy. 

"They've  got  a  lot  of  eccentric  grips."  said 
Megsie.  "But  I  object  to  the  interference  with 
the  play  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  which  is 
the  absolute  basis  of  orthodox  foils." 

"Well,  I  can  certainly  see  how  you'd  object  to 
that,"  said  the  Chaplain.  "Tell  me  something, 
Megsie.  'What  about  the  code,  or  the  rules,  which 
a  good  fencer  adheres  to?" 

"International  Rules."  said  Megsie,  carelessly. 
"And  definitely  you  can't  let  your  phrasing  de- 
generate!" The  Chaplain  asked  whether  the  tre- 
mendous alertness  required  didn't  tend  to  get 
her  tremendously  keyed  up.  "On  the  contrary," 
said  Megsie.  "On  guard  is  the  normal  position! 
You  relax  as  you  lunge.  You've  got  eight  parries. 
Sixteen,  counting  compound  parries.  If  I'm  ever 
at  all  tense,  I  just  count  my  compound  parries." 

The  Chaplain,  less  confidently  now,  asked  if 
people  actually  shouted  "Touche!"  "Well,"  said 
Megsie,  "of  course  you  would  want  to  acknowl- 
edge a  good  touch." 

"I  sure  would,"  said  the  Chaplain. 

After  the  Chaplain  left,  Megsie  expressed  ap- 
preciation to  Pussy.  "Listen,  I  think  your  Chap- 
lain's really  terribly  good,"  she  said.  "He's  got 
quite  a  feeling  for  foils.  And  also  epiite,  quite 
cute."  The  next  day,  Pussy's  blown-glass  penguin, 
Enid's  Help  Israel  box.  and  Mary-Vaughn's  wire 
armature  for  Sculpture  110  all  disappeared. 

We  held  another  private  meeting  on  what  to 
do  about  Megsie.  "Mainly  we  adore  the  clinical 
attitude  as  an   escape,"   said   Enid. 

"The  don't  coddle  them  attitude  was  how 
Hitler  came  to  power,"  said  Puss\ . 

"  'Poor  Topsy,  why  do  you  steal?'  "  said  Enid 
in  a  squeak. 


May  Dikeman  is  a  New  Yorker,  a  Vassar  grad' 
uate,  a  painter,  and  a  mother.  Her  novel,  "The 
Pike,"  aas  published  by  Appleton  in  1955. 
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"To  rehabilitate  her,  we've  got  to  crack  her," 
said   Mary-Vaughn. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  wrong  with  her,"  said 
Pussy. 

"A  tragic  flaw!"  said  Enid. 

"She  related  well  to  co-op  life,"  I  said. 

"She  was  crazy  about  the  give  and  take,"  said 
Enid. 

Pussy  asked  me  if,  as  Megsie's  junior  adviser, 
I  would  try  to  find  out  if  anything  wire  disturb- 
ing her,  such  as  the  Freshmen  Hygiene  lecture 
on  the  Facts.  "/  had  the  most  priceless  miscon- 
ception of  the  navel."  said  Pussy. 

WHEN  I  went  to  Megsie's  room,  I  was 
startled  to  find  her  in  the  dark.  The 
radios  in  Healy  House  all  played  quietly  as 
the  stations  signed  off,  and  the  Northern  Ex- 
puss  seemed  to  tear  through  the  walls.  I  heard 
Enid  scream,  "I  wouldn't  marry  a  man  who  was 
a  virgin,"  and  Mary-Vaughn  yelled,  "Whose  foul 
thing  in  the  bathtub?" 

"Is  anything  disturbing  you,  Megsie?"  I  asked. 

"Mrs.  Dalloway,"  said  Megsie.  "I  don't  get  her 
motivations."  As  I  turned  on  her  desk  lamp, 
Megsie  winced  and  shut  her  eyes.  Her  face  was 
very  red.  On  her  clothes  horse,  I  saw  Megsie's 
pants  (embroidered  "Tuesday")  and  bra,  a  size 
thirty-eight,  A  cup,  hanging.  The  small  size  of 
the  cup  on  such  a  large  size  bra  seemed  poignant 
to  me,  and  I  realized  that  I  did  not  want  to 
crack  Megsie.  However,  I  was  prejudiced  since 
Megsie  had  not  robbed  me,  and  I  went  on. 
"Megsie,  do  you  feel  Mrs.  Dalloway  is  really  your 
basic  problem?" 

"Noi  really,"  admitted  Megsie,  turning  toward 
the  wall.  "Fichte  frustrates  me.  He  steins 
nebulous." 

"What  did  you  think  of  the  Freshmen  Hvgiene 
lecture  on  the  Facts?"  I  went  on,  conscientiotish . 

"It  was  a  riot,"  said  Megsie.  "Mrs.  Dalloway 
reminds  me  of  Mummy  a  certain  amount."  sin- 
added.  "Listen.  I'd  adore  a  real  bull  session  with 
you.    I  just  am  feeling  quite,  quite  lousy." 

When  I  went  back  to  my  room,  I  found  the 
others  waiting.  "What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
asked    Muff. 

"Megsie  lost  her  insouciance  tonight."  I  said. 

"Don't  make  my  heart  bleed."  said  Enid.  "I've 
lost  sixteen  dollars." 

"My  roomie  idealized  her  as  a  cool  criminal 
type,"  Muff  apologized. 

"Well,  now  she's  pleading  illness  like  some- 
body's damned  mother."  1  said. 

In    the    morning    I    was    awakened    by    Pussy 


asking  me,  since  I  had  had  the  measles,  if  I 
would  walk  Megsie  to  the  Infirmary.  "She  zens 
sick."  I  told  Muff.  Mary-Vaughn  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  help  in  case  Megsie  made  a  break  for  it. 
"How  is  she  going  to  make  a  break  for  it  in  the 
Shakespeare  Garden?"  said  Enid.  "Crawl  under 
the  sundial?" 

I  found  Megsie.  her  face  a  solid  rash  and  her 
eves  shut,  getting  together  her  things  (and  other 
people's— I  recognized  Mary-Vaughn's  slide-rule 
case  and  Pussy's  toothbrush  holder).  Megsie  had 
on  tunic-style  flannelette  ski  pajamas  with  a  gay 
multiflavor  Life  Saver  pattern.  Over  them,  she 
put  on  her  camel's  hair  coat  and  a  yellow  wool 
scarf  which  I  used  to  see  on  Pussy.  "That's  a 
pretty  vellow  scarf.  Megsie,"  I  said. 

"Thanks,"  said  Megsie.  "Anything  to  protect 
my  glands."  She  strode  along  vigorously  as  we 
crossed  the  Shakespeare  Garden,  saving  "Excuse 
me!"  when  the  cough  got  her.  The  Shakespeare 
Garden  was  predatorily  green,  with  the  hedges 
clipped  into  the  shapes  of  occasional  furniture, 
hassocks,  hat  racks,  coffins,  and  thrones,  and  a 
grinning  statue,  Falstaff  or  Caliban,  so  that  it 
looked  like  a  cemetery  for  small  monsters.  I  did 
not  feel  I  should  try  to  crack  Megsie  when  she 
had  the  measles.  We  spoke  of  the  sundial.  We 
agreed  it  didn't  look  as  if  it  were  working.  Then 
Megsie  said.  "It  was  assy  of  me  not  to  turn 
myself  in  last  night." 

"Turn  yourself  in?"  I  asked. 

"To  the  Infirmary!"  said  Megsie.  "But  I  hated 
to  leave  my  fust  really  big  job."  I  asked  Megsie 
what  big  job.  and  she  explained,  "Head  cook! 
I  had  the  neatest  menus  all  lined  up." 

\s  I  left  Megsie  at  the  Infirmary,  a  Frank- 
Lloyd-Wright-style  glass  building  reflecting  the 
Shakespeare  Garden,  so  that  the  stopped  sundial 
seemed  balanced  on  the  Admitting  Desk,  with  . 
Caliban  at  the  switchboard,  she  seemed  to  have' 
something  on  her  mind.  "Listen,"  she  said,  "on 
my  'Cristabel'  paper  saving  what  I  think  was 
really  on  Lady  Geraldine's  stomach,  do  you  think 
she'd  accept  it  if  I  said  I  was  more  intrigued  to 
have  it  left  up  to  my  imagination?" 

"Well,  spin  it  out  at  least  ten  pages,"  I  said. 
I  warned  Megsie  that  Dr.  Mosely  had  once  diag- 
nosed measles  as  pregnancy,  and  promised  to 
bring  her  assignments  and  cigarettes. 

When  I  got  home,  I  said  to  Muff,  "With  her 
eyes  shut,  she  didn't  look  so  candid." 

"Asleep,  you  look  like  a  fiend,"  said  Muff. 

"In  the  Shakespeare  Garden  she  said  a  lot  of 
symbolic  things,"  I  said.  "It  reminded  me  how 
the  day  we  met  her  she  said  her  sister  got  away 
with  a  grandfather's  clock  on  a  cantilever  stair- 
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(.isc.  and  every  time  she  liked  something  of  ours, 
she'd  vi\.   1  must  get  one  of  those." 

A  note  Megsie  seni  me,  in  a  clean-cut,  open 
handwriting,  said.  "Could  you  possibly  gel  nrj 
laundry  and  I  Passage  to  India?  Also  can  you 
find  out  if  I'm  responsible  lor  the  Rise  of  the 
Bourgeoisie?  Thanx  loads.  P.S.  You  are  the 
onh,  one  who  has  not  mentioned  that  the  steal- 
ing lias  slopped  sine  e  I've  been  in  the  Infirmai  \ ." 

WITHOUT  Megsie.  the  stealing 
stopped,  and  Heal)  House  fell  apart. 
Enid  found  masked  anti-Semitism  in  the  biology 
department,  and  Pussy  pressed  for  Interfaith 
Corporate  Communions  at  7:00  a.m.  Muff,  who 
was  monotone,  joined  the  choir  because  someone 
had  s.ud  to  her,  "Isn't  music  just  born  in  your 
people!"  We  admitted  we  needed  Megsie;  but 
Megsie  had  not  needed  us,  she  had  preferred 
ever)  thing   we   owned. 

"She  rejected  us  as  individuals,  as  Mr.  Hudson 
s.i id."  said  Pussy. 

"  \nd  we  adored  being  rejected,"  said  Muff. 

"We  envy  such  materialism,"  said  Enid.  Her 
head  was  in  her  sinus  vaporizer,  so  that  her  voice 
honked  from  the  ceiling  beams.  "Our  attitude  is, 
Be  popular  in  our  peer-group  at  any  price;  stuff 
wc  can  always  get!  Her  attitude  was,  Get  the 
stuff,  to  hell  with  people!  In  a  freshman,  that's 
s<  i  111  itv." 

"Crack  Megsie,  and  it  will  do  something  to  us 
all,"  I  said. 

"No  man  is  an  island,"  said  Pussy.  "Mr.  Hud- 
son  always  quotes  that." 

"For  whom  the  bell  cracks,"  said  Enid. 

When  Megsie  got  back  from  the  Infirmary,  she 
got  a  call  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  inquiring 
il  she  were  now  completely  normal,  in  which 
(  ase  Dr.  Mosely  would  drive  her  to  a  psychiatrist. 

We  gathered  on  the  hicycle  rack  on  the  frozen 
Healy  House  lawn  to  see  Megsie  off.  "Honestly," 
she  said,  "at  this  rate,  how  do  they  expect  me 
10  make  up  my  Proto-Baroque?" 

"She's  cracking,"  whispered  Mary-Vaughn. 

Dr.  Mosely's  oxidi/ed-purple  Plymouth  came 
up  Healy  Hill.  Megsie  stiffened  and  stuck  both 
hands  in  her  pockets.  "Dr.  Mosely,  I  know  it's 
.issv  of  me,"  she  began.  Dr.  Mosely,  who  had 
been  a  prominent  WAAC,  stood  at  attention. 
"I've  had  this  quirk  since  I  was  a  kid." 
\h!"  said  Dr.  Mosely. 

"Megsie,  would  you  like  me  to  get  Mr.  Hud- 
son?" asked  Pussy. 

"Thanks,  Puss\,"  said  Megsie,  "but  I  don't  see 
what   Mr.   Hudson   could   do.     Dr.   Mosely,    I've 


tried  to  light  it.  They  thought  I'd  outgrow  it. 
lint  one  mile  even  in  a  new  car.  I  toss  my 
cookies." 

Dr.  Mosely  turned  and  looked  soberly  at  her 
Plymouth.  "Do  you  upchuck,  sister?"  she  asked, 
in  a  low  voice.  She  sent  us  into  the  house  for 
towels.  We  all  helped  pack  Megsie  in  towels 
while  Dr.  Mosely  rolled  all   the  windows  down. 

"I'd  hate  to  see  a  dog  sick  with  Dr.  Mosely," 
1  said,  as  they  drove  oil. 

"Worse  than  this  would  happen  to  her  if  she 
were  some  kid  from  Forsythc  Street,"  said  Enid. 

"Some  marvelous  work's  being  done  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,"  said  Pussy. 

"I  bet!"  said  Enid.  Every  time  Megsie  left,  the 
fight  was  on  in  Healy  House. 

Megsie  got  home  the  next  night.  I  heard  her 
call  to  Dr.  Mosely,  "I  feel  like  a  dog  about  your 
seat  covers." 


The  next  day  Pussy  got  a  message  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  that  it  had  been  recommended 
that  Megsie  go  out  with  boys,  and  could  we  get 
her  a  date?  "Find  her  the  type  guy  who'd  give 
her  the  shirt  off  his  back,"  said  Enid. 

Pussy  said  she  had  a  friend  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  who  might  bring  a  friend,  but 
she  wondered  if  he  should  be  told  that  this  girl, 
who  was  such  a  fine  person  in  so  many  ways,  had 
a  problem.  "And  to  check  his  valuables,"  said 
Enid. 

But  before  we  could  get  a  concrete  date  for 
Megsie,  we  got  the  word  that  Prexy  was  coming 
to  dinner.  "He  wants  to  size  her  up  on  her  home 
territory,"  Mult  explained. 

Prexy  arrived  on  the  appointed  night  in  time 
for  the  hot  apple  juice  in  the  living-room,  but 
Megsie  did  not  join  us.  Prexy  had  discovered 
an  early  Tudor  laundry  list  which  he  read  to  us. 
"How  priceless,  Prexy,"  we  repeated,  as  we  asked 
each  other  who  had  last  seen  Megsie.  Megsie  still 
hadn't  come  when  wc  went  into  the  dining  room. 
I  hung  a  napkin  on  the  chair  at  Prexy's  right. 
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"That  type  is  craven  at  bottom."  said  Enid,  but 
there  was  sorrow  in  her  voire. 

Megsie  came  in.  Her  dark-blonde  hair  was 
fastened  with  a  gold  barrette  lost  by  Pussy  in 
the  first  week  of  college.  She  had  on  a  pale- 
yellow  cardigan  which  Mary-Vaughn  had  worked 
on  her  entire  sophomore  year,  and  had  onlv 
blocked  in  September.  The  collar  of  her  crisp 
pique*  dickey  was  initialed  E.  L.  II  As  she  took 
the  napkin  off  the  back  of  her  chair.  Piiss\\ 
Peruvian  silver  bracelet  showed  on  her  wrist. 

Mary-Vaughn  said,  "I  like  that  sweater."  Piissv 
admired  the  bracelet  and  barrette.  "Thanks," 
said  Megsie,  cheerfully.    "I  like  them." 

"She  gave  herself  up  in  ftdl  uniform."  Enid 
Mid  afterwards.  "She  won't  be  coming  back  after 
Christmas."  Muff  assured  us. 


BET  in  January,  Megsie  came  back.  She 
told  me  she  had  had  a  really  neat  vacation, 
but  it  was  going  to  be  good  to  knuckle  down 
again  and  come  to  terms  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

Then,  on  an  opalescent,  zero  morning.  Mis. 
Shrader  arrived.  "She's  a  perfect  plum  dump- 
ling!" said  Mary-Vaughn,  who  had  seen  her  be- 
fore she  disappeared  into  Megsie's  room. 

Across  the  bathroom  between  our  rooms,  we 
heard  Mrs.  Shrader  sobbing.  "Haven't  we  given 
you  everything?"  she  wailed. 

"You've  been  terrific.  Mummy!"  Megsie 
sobbed,  ferociously. 

"Vet  haven't  we  been  sensible,  haven't  we 
avoided  spoiling  you?"  Mrs.  Shrader  wept. 
"Didn't  the  Times  speak  of  your  fresh,  whole- 
some charm  at  Tish's  wedding?" 

"I  never  touched  her  old  sinus  vaporizer!" 
Megsie  suddenly  roared,  with  a  loud  burst  of 
tears. 

"And  why  would  you?  You've  always  had  a 
clean  bill  of  health  from  the  top  E.N.T.  man," 
.sobbed  Mrs.  Shrader. 

"I  want  to  go  to  Mexico."  howled  Megsie. 

"How  can  I  hope  to  bring  Daddy  around  to 
Mexico  now?"  said  Mrs.  Shrader.  "I  don't  know 
it  I  (in  even  bring  Daddy  around  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  now." 

"I  want  to  go  to  Mexico."  yelled  Megsie. 

"Mexico,  way  Mexico?"  whispered  Mary- 
Vaughn. 

"She  feels  for  the  plight  of  the  peons,"  said 
Enid. 

"We  are  crushed  that  she  cracked,  so  we're 
being  pett\ ."  s.iiil  Muff. 

"Who  can  sneer  when  their  mother  blubbers?" 
I  cried.    "She  ran  the  gantlet  from  the  Chaplain 


to  the  psychiatrist!  She  defeated  the  doctor  and 
the  Dean.  She  pulverized  Prexv.  We  can  never 
take  that  away  from  Megsie!" 

Megsie  said  good-by  to  us  by  herself  while  her 
mother  superintended  her  son-in-law's  packing 
the  car.  She  told  us.  "I  want  you  all  to  know 
that  I've  been  to  a  few  schools.  And  I've  gotten 
more  out  of  this  place,  and  out  of  vou  all,  than 
anvwhere  I  ever  went."  She  gave  us  each  her 
leather-elbow-guard  handshake.  We  told  Megsie 
that  we  would  always  think  of  her. 

The  Shraders  had  onlv  been  gone  a  few  min- 
utes Avhen  a  black  sedan  with  a  local  license  came 
slowlv  up  Healv  Hill.  In  the  black  sedan  were 
four  men  in  gray  fedoras  and  pinkish-gray  trench 
coats.  "It's  the  town  police."  said  Muff.  "She 
cleaned  out  Kresge.  Lerner's.  and  Peck  R:  Peck. 
The  college  gave  her  medieval  sanctuary,  and  got 
her  off  in  time." 

The  black  sedan  slowed  up  in  the  miniature 
quad  formed  by  the  bicycle  racks.  The  men  in 
the  fedoras  and  trench  coats  got  out  and  stood 
there.  "Drop  a  bag  of  water  on  them,"  said 
Enid.  "They  could  just  be  here  to  dig  us  a  new 
cesspool,"  I  said,  but  the  others  veiled,  "With 
hats-" 

We  got  through  the  dormer  windows  out  onto 
a  railed  platform  like  a  long  play  pen  above  the 
eaves.  Pussy's  bath  mat.  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
green  bunny,  hung  over  it.  I  looked  at  the 
weathercock,  apparently  shot  bv  the  wrong  end 
of  an  arrow,  an  American  Primitive  toy  rooster 
for  some  American  Primitive  two-dimensional 
child,  and  knew  it  was  wrong,  like  the  sundial, 
driven  by  the  unacademic  elements.  Beneath  us 
the  campus  spread  like  a  Christmas  card,  but  the 
church  spire  was  the  Lucilla  Kitchener  Ball  Hall 
of  Chemistry,  and  the  Community  Church, 
Modern  and  all  glass,  looked  like  an  aviary  for  . 
eagles.  At  the  tops  of  our  lungs,  we  started  to' 
sing  "Gaudeamus  Igitur."  In  hoarse  and  terrible 
college  girls'  voices,  raw  with  defiance  and  exulta- 
tion, we  sang.  "Post  iucundam  iuventutem.  Post 
molestmn  senectutem."  We  had  been  in  college 
too  long  to  remember  any  Latin,  but  the  words 
post  molestam  fired  us;  we  roared  "Post  moles- 
tarn!"  at  the  transfixed  four  men  below.  Prob- 
abh  we  did  not  even  look  like  girls,  but  spawn 
of  turret  gargoyles  and  vultures— we  had  our 
camel's  hairs  or  senior  gowns  piled  on  over  jeans, 
leotards,  and  red  snuggies.  None  of  us  remem- 
bered any  more  words  to  the  "Gaudeamus,"  but 
with  one  accord,  if  all  in  different  keys,  we  burst 
into  final  tribute  to  academic  sanctuary,  to  the 
insouciance   of   Megsie   Shrader,   shrieking, 

"Oh,  a  bold,  bad  girl  was  this  desperado!" 

Harpers  Magazine,  May  1961 
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All  wrapped  up  in  research 


At  Gen  Tel,  research  takes  many  forms. 

For  one,  the  continuing  research  conducted  by  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Laboratories.  From  this  comes  a  steady  stream  of  new 
ideas  and  new  equipment  to  advance  communications. 
But  Gen  Tel  also  carries  on  other  kinds  of  research  designed  to  help 
us  meet  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of  communities  we  serve.  Day-to- 
day studies,  for  example,  help  to  improve  service,  increase  operating 
efficiency,  and  extend  the  life  of  equipment  — to  everyone's  benefit. 

And,  through  statistical  research,  Gen  Tel  is  able  to  anticipate  needs 
five  to  ten  years  in  advance.  Forward  planning  of  this  sort  enables  us 
to  schedule  production  and  financing  for  the  most  favorable  times 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

By  making  research  a  full-time  job,  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
is  working  to  increase  its  already  vast  capabilities  as  a  major  com- 
munications system,  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  telephone. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corporation,  730  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 
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Who  makes  the  water  safe? 


Whether  we're  quenching  our  thirst  or  plung-      the  production  of  liquid  chlorine.  For  swim 
ing  into  the  pool,  we  take  the  purity  of  our       ming  pools,  Olin  developed  an  easy-to-use 


water  pretty  much  for  granted. 

Chlorine  is  the  chief  reason  why. 

Olin,  a  major  force  in  the  field  of 

chemicals,  helped  put  typhoid 

and  other  water-borne  diseases 

out  of  business  with  its  work  in  chlorine.  For 

public  water  systems,  Olin  actually  pioneered 


granular  and  tablet  form  of  chlo 
rine.  There's  no  label  on  water, 
but  today  when  Tommy  slurps 
his  fill  at  the  public  fountain,  it 
could  read  "made  safe  by  Olin.' 

■  Another  creative  solution  to  a  problem... 

from  the  Chemicals  Division  of  Olin. 


lin 


Ask  any  policyholder  of  ours  what  he  or  she  thinks  of 
our  policies,  our  representatives,  our  company.  If  you 
conclude  the  answer  is  prejudiced— too  favorable,  too 
many  superlatives— then  ask  any  of  our  competitors. 
It's  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  our  com- 
petitors speak  as  well  of  us  as  do  our  policyholders. 

Benefit  is  our  middle  name 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY   OF   NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SINCE    1845 
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AMERICA'S 

WANDERING 

SCHOLARS 


Like  divorce,  college  "transfer'    seems — if  not 

immoral — inefficient.   .   .   .   But   it   exists   and 

grows,  and  college  administrations  are  trying  to 

do  something  better  than  just  denounce  it. 


AM  1  RICA  N  college  students  while  away 
a  lot  ol  time  on  campus  talking  about 
transferring  to  other  institutions.  Apparently 
the)  are  comforted  1>\  the  thought  that  the) 
could  pack  up  and  leave  at  any  time— especially 
if  this  would  disturb  the  Eacult)  and  administra- 
tion (and  sometimes  their  parents  too).  In  the 
end  a  sizable  number  actuall)  do  transfer:  toda) 
about  one  entering  student  in  five  is  a  transfer. 
Otit  of  nearly  a  million  "new"  students  this  year, 
probably   200.000  are  transfers. 

These  nomads  make  the  academic  establish- 
ment uncomfortable.  They  add  to  our  load  ol 
papei  work  and  financial  worry,  for  we  must 
refill  their  places.  Also,  they  offend  the  moral 
sense  oi  many  who  look  on  them  as  vagrants.  But 
some  of  us  admissions  officers  and  teachers  be- 
lieve that  the  student  who  hits  the  academic  road 
may   be  pursuing  a  sound  educational  goal. 

This  vast  annual  campus  reshuffling  has  sev- 
eral causes.  One  of  them  operates  even  before 
college.  During  the  admissions  procedure,  high- 
school  seniors  are  encouraged  to  apply  to  several 
institutions:  some  apply  in  pardonable  apprehen- 
sion to  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty.  Furthermore, 
the)  are  often  urged  by  their  advisers  to  diversif) 
these  college  choices— by  location,  by  si/e.  even 
by  type.    And  the  advisers  urge  this  hot  only  as 


a  precaution  bui  sometimes  also  in  hopes  thai 
the  applicant  ma)  select  with  discrimination, 
in  the  mannei  ol  a  Frenchman  choosing  a  winel 

Note  ili. n  the  parents  ol  these  young  people, 
il  the)  went  to  college,  almost  all  applied  to 
one'  and  onl)  one— and  got  in.  It  was  eas)  to 
sink  to  ^iu  h  a  c  hoice.  Nowadays  c  andidates  and 
colleges,  .n  admissions  time,  are  made  inter- 
changeable, like  industrial  pails,  and  man)  a 
candidate  finds  his  college  b)  a  sort  ol  lottery. 
Frank  Bowles,  President  of  the  College  Board, 
described  today's  admissions  procedure  as  "a  sys- 
tem ol  improvisations  in  a  condition  of  working 
obsolescence."  Is  not  so  mechanical— and  \et 
chaotic— a  process  apt  to  breed  the  cool  transfei 
student? 

Authorities  at  some  colleges  suffering  heavy 
transfer  out— called  "attrition"— say  they  lie 
awake  nights  worrying  over  the  inconvenience 
of  it.  Bui  their  catalogues  usually  carry  careful 
instructions  to  anyone  at  another  college  wishing 
to  transfer— in.  The  faculties  of  Haverford 
and  Harvard,  among  many  institutions  which 
are  besieged  l>\  applicants  for  transfer,  re- 
cently recommended  that  more  of  these  be 
accepted.  Some  think  a  transfer  is  a  better  risk 
than  a  hcshman.  But  do  transfers  actuall)  im- 
prove after  switching?  Do  the)  get  what  the) 
want  by  transferring?  How  does  their  shuttling 
around  affect   the  institutions  involved? 

In  general,  no  one  knows  the  answers  to  these 
questions;  so  try  weighing  for  yourself  the  merits 
of  a  case  or  two. 

After  a  couple  of  years  at  a  West  Coast  uni- 
versity, a  bright  young  fellow  named  Ted  decides 
to  come  East.  He  can  probably  hold  his  schol- 
arship in  the  process,  lor  his  grades  are  good. 
He  is  a  political  science  major  and  a  fine  de- 
bater—in fact,  visits  to  other  colleges  with  the 
debating  team  seem  to  have  got  him  thinking 
about  transfer.  So  did  some  congenial  Eastern 
students  lie  ran  into  in  Europe  last  summer.  He 
would  like  to  see  more  of  New  York  (lil\  \bove 
all,  he  says  he  wants  to  try  a  small  place  where 
academic  give-and-take  may  be  more  intimate.  In 
the  heart  of  an  apple  and  dairy  region  within 
striking  distance  of  Manhattan,  he  has  found 
just  such  a  college  that  will  accept  him. 

From  there,  at  the  same  time,  another  bright 
young  man  has  arranged  to  transfer  "West,  in 
order  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  certain  eminent 
philosopher.  Marty  complains  of  the  intimacy 
at  his  small  hilltop  college,  where  he  s,i\s  he  now 
knows  what  everyone  will  say  before  the)  open 
their  mouths.  "And  besides— out  there  the)  have 
( ;.n  nap." 
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Or  consider  a  fellow  named  Jack.  He  wasn't 
doing  well  at  engineering  school.  With  a  fine 
high-school  record,  strong  scholastic  aptitude, 
boundless  energy,  and  a  desire  to  learn,  he  still 
had  a  poor  record  at  National  Tech.  What  was 
the  trouble?  Simply  that  he  wanted  a  liberal-arts 
education,  while  his  parents  insisted  that  he  get 
a  technical  one.  ("Be  practical,  Jack:  it's  a  tough 
world.")  In  the  end  he  was  allowed  to  hunt  for 
a  liberal-arts  college.  He  chose  one  least  like  his 
engineering  school,  majored  in  psychology,  and 
now  stands  on  the  Honors  List. 

The  parents  of  all  these  young  men  are  upset, 
fearing  their  sons  are  aimless.  But  actually  the) 
are  not  so  much  drifters  as  seekers.  The  trouble 
is  they  are  often  seeking  something  that  docs 
not  exist:  a  college  such  as  we  describe  in  our 
catalogues. 

FALSE     EXPECTATIONS 

A  COLLEGE  catalogue  is  as  conventional 
a  document  as  the  platform  of  a  major 
political  party,  and  lor  the  same  basic  reason: 
to  offend  nobody.  It  contains  useful  facts  about 
courses,  faculty,  facilities,  degree  requirements, 
admissions  procedures,  and  expenses.  It  even  at- 
tempts to  state  the  official  educational  purpose 
without  sounding  like  all  the  others.  But  few 
colleges  among  the  two  thousand  in  this  country 
try  in  the  catalogue  or  any  other  way  to  describe 
accurately  that  which  most  of  all  determines  the 
quality  of  its  education:   the  campus  life. 

A  young  woman  went  to  a  college  in  a  small 
;  itv.  It  was  of  good  academic  reputation,  with  a 
tradition  of  social  and  intellectual  liberalism 
stemming  from  the  religious  group  which  spon- 
sors it— all  proudly  asserted  in  the  college  cata- 
logue. To  her  bitter  surprise,  she  found  student 
life  dominated  by  reactionary  fraternities.  Her 
freshman  year,  for  example,  the  college  took  a 
firm  public  stand  against  the  oath  to  be  required 
of  students  getting  federal  loans.  But  fraternities 
opposed  the  college's  liberal  stand,  and  perse- 
cuted Kathy  and  a  few  others  who  openly  sup 
ported  it.  Once  she  was  backed  against  the  wall 
b\  a  ring  of  students  shouting.  "Commie!" 

Such  discrepancies  between  what  candidates 
are  told  before  adm  ssion  and  what  thev  find  out 
afterwards  may  be  the  reason  for  main  transfers. 
And  their  persistence  (the  word  used  in  technical 
educational  literature  for  not  withdrawing  for 
good)  may  he  an  example  of  what  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  said  about  the  woman  who  had  married 
for  the  third  time:  "Sir.  that  is  the  triumph  of 
hope  over  experience." 


Two  eminent  critics  of  education  defend  the 
colleges  for  not  drawing  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  themselves.  Professor  David  Riesman  claims 
that  since  they  are  ver\  complex  and  alwa\s 
changing,  there  is  probably  no  one  on  (or  oil) 
most  campuses  able  to  describe  them  simply 
enough  to  be  helpful.  Also,  he  sa\s.  parents 
probably  don't  want  to  know  what  a  college  is 
really  like;  they  merel)  want  a  plausible  image  of 
it  with  which  to  live  comfortabh  and  regale 
friends  and  relatives.  Professor  W.  Max  Wise, 
on  the  other  hand,  guesses  that  even  if  colleges 
had  a  clear  picture  of  themselves,  most  would 
not  publish  it.  lor  the  perfectly  honorable  reason 
that  they  aim  to  turn  into  something  better. 

Meanwhile  the  students,  as  adolescents,  them- 
selves are  growing  like  the  mustard  seed;  and 
their  growth  makes  a  dramatic  leap  when  they  go 
to  college.  Fortunate  for  parents  that  this  mira- 
cle takes  place  away  from  home!  For  the  first 
thing  the  young  people  do  with  their  new-found 
critical  powers  is  to  train  them  point-blank  on 
something  in  the  foreground.  Of  course,  this  is 
usually  the  very  college  that  has  helped  them 
most  to  grow.  No  matter:  the  place  seems  dread- 
fully imperfect,  especially  by  contrast  with  old 
illusions  about  it.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this;  read  the  words  of  President  Horace  Mann 
of  Antioch  College  in  his  Baccalaureate  Sermon 
for  1857: 

A  college  is  a  place  where  character  is  devel- 
oped with  fearful  rapidity.  Seeds  which  might 
never,  or  not  for  years,  have  germinated  at 
home,  spring  into  sudden  vitality  and  shoot 
up  with  amazing  luxuriance  when  brought 
within  the  active  influence  of  numbers  and  of 
institutional  excitements.  This  explains  why 
a  College  government  has  a  far  more  arduous 
task  with  each  of  its  numerous  pupils  than  a 
parent  with  each  of  his  small  number  of 
children. 

Of  course,  the  students  themselves  often  give 
explanations  quite  different  from  these.  Love, 
money,  curriculum,  and  boredom  are  frequent 
pretexts  for  transfer.  To  be  nearer  a  girl  or  boy 
friend  (often,  to  marry  one),  to  spare  a  parent's 
pocketbook,  to  find  more  suitable  courses,  or  to 
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escape  in  genuine  dismay  the  Frustrations  <>n  any 
campus,  the  small  army  of  transfers  say  the)  pack 
up  and  su  iuh  colleges.  Obviously,  such  ( lear-cut 
1 1  .i^« m->  are  sometimes  crucial;  but  an  admissions 
officer  ma\  catch  a  whifl  ol  something  deeper, 
|)iol).il)l\  unknown  u>  the  student. 

THE     COOL     MOOD 

HI  c .  1 1  1  R  education  in  ilie  United  States 
is  trying  to  change  its  locus  from  the  de- 
veloping  of  charactei  to  the  training  <>l  intellect. 
This  refocusing  ol  purpose  has  produced  a  new 
attitude:  students  are  growing  more  sophisticated. 
rhe  academic  work  at  our  earlier  colleges  was 
eas)  and  quite  unscholarlj  by  today's  standards. 
1  luii  goal  was  to  "make  men,"  as  Mark.  I  Iopkins 
ol  Williams  College  put  it.  In  fact,  this  famous 
educator  was  proudly  anti-intellectual  and  aimed 
to  oiler,  lust  of  all,  hearty  moral  leadership.  In 
those  character-building  days  students  trans- 
lated, hut  not  often.  We  wanted  young  people 
then  to  remain  hound  in  simple  loyalty  to  each 
other  and  to  a  campus.  I'm  just  old  enough  to 
have  seen  a  Cane  Rush.  From  opposite  ends  of 
a  football  field,  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores 
swarmed  to  possess  a  prize  cane  for  which  two 
of  their  leaders  had  begun  to  tussle  at  the  fifty- 
yard  line.  To  a  small  boy  the  melee  was  fascinat- 
ing, if  terrifying.  To  the  collegians  involved,  it 
added  another  link  in  the  chain  of  intense  experi- 
ences tying  them  to  Alma  Mater. 

Today  the  leading  colleges,  after  a  seventy- 
five-year  struggle  against  the  old  collegiate  tradi- 
tion, are  now  devoted,  at  least  officially,  to 
"making  minds."  The  faculty  are  offering  much 
richer  studies  and  demanding  harder  work;  and 
the  undergraduates  are  increasingly  preoccupied 
with  preparation  for  graduate  school.  So  in 
many  colleges  students  will  not  gather  as  of  old 
to  sing  college  songs,  or  deign  to  break  a 
collarbone— or  even  soil  their  light-tan  khakis— 
in  a  Cane  Rush. 

This  cool  mood  has  not  yet  pervaded  the  whole 
s\siem,  but  it  has  made  great  headway  since  it 
began  to  infect  a  few  advanced  institutions  just 
before  World  War  I.  No  college  has  been  com- 
pletely transformed  by  it.  Last  fall  I  saw  newly- 
arrived  freshmen  on  one  fine  old  campus  wearing 
pale-blue  beanies,  presumably  to  mark  them  for 
at  least  mild  hazing,  just  as  in  Grandfather's 
day.  But  the  student  backing  for  these  Ed- 
wardian goings-on  is  half-hearted.  The  football 
at  this  and  other  Ivy  League  colleges  is  the 
despair  of  Old  Grads  and  the  amiable  mockery 
of  sports  writers.    I  asked  a  sophomore  to  tell 


me  who  goes  to  the  rallies  these  da\s.  "Quite 
frankly,"  he  replied,  "nobody  I  know  has  ever 
been  near  one."  But  he  talked  eagerly  ol  his 
plan  to  "cover"  the  nearby  art  museum  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  Humanities  course  more  this  year. 

Even  when  I  was  a  college  student  thirty  years 
ago  a  Titan  from  the  Class  of  1902  clutched 
my  lapels  in  tragic  passion  on  the  porch  ol  a 
summer  hotel  as  he  begged  me  to  explain  why 
the  old  spirit  had  disappeared  from  campus.  If 
still  alive,  what  would  he  think  of  the  students 
in  an  old,  top-ranking  men's  college  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  sophomore  class,  in  a  campus  survey 
of  1959,  said  they  had  thought  of  transferring? 
One  filth  said  that  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  inquire  into  transfer  possibilities.  These 
cavalier  young  men  would  have  been  disowned 
by  his  generation,  who  would  have  offered  you 
their  right  arm,' torn  off  at  the  socket,  rather  than 
go  to  another  college.  Imagine  their  scorn  for 
the  sophomore  who  last  year  explained  as  follows 
why  he  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing: 

"My  reason?  Inertia,  and  a  certain  satisfaction 
with  the  place.    I  guess  I  like  it." 

But  the  student's  detachment  has  not  vet 
changed  the  conventional  official  view  of  trans- 
fer: it  is  unfavorable.  To  many  deans  and  regis- 
trars this  drifting  still  seems  inefficient  and  even 
a  little  immoral.  A  student  ought  to  attend  otdy 
one  college  for  his  bachelor's  degree:  he  should 
choose  wisely  and  stay.  Easy  transfer  might  en- 
courage irresponsibility;  like  marriage,  college  is 
an  experience  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly. 
This  pristine  view  of  it  was  stated  by  a  professor 
in  a  recent  college  newspaper:  "In  my  day  it  did 
not  occur  to  us,  when  unhappy,  to  withdraw 
from  college  to  'find  ourselves.'  We  were  inclined, 
rather,  to  stay  put  till  we  had  made  something 
out  of  ourselves  worth  finding." 

Also,  our  unfavorable  attitude  toward  trans- 
fer may  stem  from  the  old  sectarianism  in  our 
colleges,  most  of  which  were  founded  by  religious 
sects  to  protect  the  souls  of  young  members. 
When  religion  lost  its  extreme  fervor  in  the  last 
century  and  football  took  its  place  as  the  focus 
of  higher  education,  bitter  gridiron  rivalries 
helped  perpetuate  a  sense  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  one's  college.  To  go  elsewhere  still  seemed 
like  a  sin.  This  attitude,  well  disguised,  still  may- 
affect  the  parents'  and  faculty's  view  of  transfer. 

What,  for  example,  is  your  own  opinion  of 
this  case?  A  young  man  recently  applied  for 
his  sixth  transfer  from  one  liberal-arts  college  to 
another.  The  admissions  officer  at  College  Num- 
ber Six  exerted  himself  to  size  this  fellow  up 
cautiously.    But  he  turned  out  to  be  an  other- 
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wise  impeccable  candidate:  well  recommended 
all  around,  not  critical  of  the  colleges  left  behind, 
grateful,  in  fact,  for  the  learning  he  had  ac- 
quired dining  each  sojourn,  and  eager  for  the 
special  advantages  of  the  college  of  his  newest 
choice.  Would  you  admit  him?  Is  he  an  aca- 
demic  tramp,  selfishly,  even  neurotically  exploit- 
ing the  colleges,  or  is  he  a  free  citi/en  of  the 
Republic  of  Learning  using  his  passport  for 
profitable  travel? 

He  may  have  been  led  on  by  the  same  spirit  of 
eclecticism  which  used  to  keep  German  students 
on  the  move.  Abraham  Flexner,  the  great  educa- 
tional administrator  and  critic,  did  not  think 
much  of  U.S.  higher  education.  He  even  thought 
the  British  pretty  callow.  But  he  greatly  admired 
the  German,  and  one  feature  of  German  univer- 
sities that  impressed  him  was  the  constant  trans- 
ferring on  the  part  of  the  students.  This  is  how 
he  weighed  the  merits  of  this  custom: 

The  loyalty  which  marks  the  Harvard  man 
in  the  United  States,  the  Oxford  man  in  Eng- 
land, is  unknown  in  Germany,  except  perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  a  sentimental  attachment  to 
the  university  in  which  the  student  spent  his 
first  semester.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Greifswald  man,  a  Vienna  man,  a  Berlin  man. 
Unquestionably,  this  indifference  is  costly:  it 
costs  some  of  the  personal  and  instiluiion.il 
attachments  (hat  add  to  the  amenities  of  life 
in  English-speaking  countries.  .  .  .  None  the 
less  .  .  .  intellectually  the  German  gains  far 
more  than  he  loses  through  wandering.  Ii  has 
its  disadvantages:  for  example,  it  enables  an 
indifferent  student  to  seek  his  degree  wherever 
it  is  more  easily  obtained.  But  what  is  more 
important,  it  enables  the  able  student  to  go 
where  his  subject  is  most  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  it  stimulates  the  professor  to  do  his 
best  in  order  to  attract  the  most  competent 
students;  lor  on  the  quality  of  his  students  de- 
pend the  fame  of  seminar  and  laboratory  and 
to  some  extent  the  professor's  income. 

Our  own  higher  education  today  tends  toward 
a  German-style  intellectualism  and  specialism. 
This  tendency  and  the  growing  transfer  move- 
ment are  probably  associated.  II  we  depart  still 
further  from  our  old  American  collegiate  em- 
phasis on  muscle  and  spirit  and  concentrate  in- 
stead, like  Flexner's  Germans,  on  intellect,  we 
may  see  an  e\en  greater  wave  of  migrations. 

Not  much  official  attention  has  been  paid 
to  our  transfers  yet,  probably  because  offi- 
cialdom finds  them  embarrassing.  Except  for 
those  from  two-year  colleges  (less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  group"),  their  movement  implies  .1 
criticism:   of  the  place  they  have  left,  for  not 


satisfying  them;  of  the  place  they  go  to  next, 
for  taking  in  academic  flotsam.  Vet  they  are 
found  all  through  the  higher-education  system. 
They  move  from  small  to  large  institutions,  from 
technical  to  liberal  arts,  from  strict  to  free,  from 
country  to  city,  from  separate  to  coed— or  the 
other  way.  They  exchange  football  for  books, 
dungarees  for  bermudas,  collegiate  life  for  a  part- 
time  job,  campus  for  home— or  the  reverse.  One 
women's  college  in  a  provincial  city  ma\  lose 
nearly  half  its  student  body  per  annum:  a  certain 
great  university  takes  in  as  many  transfers  as 
freshmen;  a  small  college,  of  high  academic 
quality  but  isolated,  eventually  loses  two-thirds 
of  each  entering  class,  but  draws  enough  more 
from  the  transfer  flow  to  weather  along.  Only  a 
few  stand  like  rocks  unchanging  in  the  rip  of  this 
tide.  One  of  them,  a  stronghold  of  New  England 
prudence,  last  September  admitted  no  transfers. 

ORLEANS,  SALERNUM,  TOLEDO 

TH  E  Junior  Year  Abroad  has  long  been 
considered  good  for  some  students.  Now  a 
number  of  colleges  are  planning  to  suggest 
foreign  stud}  lor  all.  May  this  not  simply  be 
the  further  burgeoning  of  the  domestic  transfer 
movement?  According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  University  of  Kansas  faculty  are  asking  the 
legislature  for  funds  to  assist  any  of  their  liberal- 
arts  students  to  go  abroad  for  a  vear  of  study  to 
count  toward  the  degree.  But  if  the  legislators 
sa\  no.  which  the  Times  hinted  is  likely,  might 
not  the  faculty  consider  it  nearly  as  good  and  far 
less  expensive  to  urge  students  to  take  a  year  in 
a  college  in  another  part  of  the  U.S.A.? 

Perhaps  modern  young  people  would  benefit 
from  such  systematic  migration  as  much  as  the 
Wandering  Scholars  did  in  Aquinas'  clay,  accord- 
ing to  these-  words  ol  a  medieval  monk,  quoted 
in  Paul    Monroe's  great  History   of   Education: 

The  scholars  are  accustomed  to  wander 
throughout  the  whole  world  and  visit  all  the 
cities:  and  their  many  studies  bring  them  un- 
derstanding. For  in  Paris  they  seek  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  liberal  arts:  of  the  ancient  writers 
at  Orleans;  ol  medicine  at  Salernum;  of  the 
black  art  at  Toledo. 

Is  our  geographic  mobility  as  a  nation  a  perma- 
nent habit?  If  so,  some  academic  mobility  prob- 
abh  must  go  with  it.  If,  in  addition,  transfer 
had  educational  value  in  itself.  0111  wandering 
scholars  could  be  a  rich  asset,  not  only  bettering 
their  own  studies  but  cross-fertili/ing  the  aca- 
demic garden. 


Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 


AS   I   STEP   OVER   A   PUDDLE   AT   THE    END   OF   WINTER, 
I   THINK    OF   AN   ANCIENT   CHINESE   GOVERNOR 

Bv   James  Wright 


Po  Chu-i,  balding  old  politician, 

Sick  of  new  homes,  sick  for  old  homes,  not  even  able 

To  make  anyone  pay  altention  to  disloyalty 

And  irreverence,  ii  is  indeed  hard  to  get  oneself  fired. 

How  long  does  it  take? 

The  socks  in  my  shoes  are  waterlogged 

Already  today,  but  I  can't  even  catch  cold. 

What's  the  use?    Sooner  or  later  one  even  gets  promoted 

For  ineptitudes  first-class. 

I  think  of  you, 

Uneasily  entering  the  gorges  of  the  Yang-Tze, 

When  you  were  being  towed  up  the  rapids 

Toward  sonic  political  job  or  other 

In  the  city  of  Chungchou. 

You  made  it,  1  guess, 

By  daik. 

But  it  is  I960,  it  is  almost  Spring  again, 

And  the  tall  rocks  of  Minneapolis 

Build  me  my  own  black  twilight 

Of  bamboo  ropes  and  waters. 

Where  is  Yuan  Chen,  the  friend  whom  you  loved? 

Where  is  the  sea,  that  once  solved  the  whole  loneliness 

Of  the  Midwest?    Where  is  Minneapolis?    I  can  see  nothing 

But  the  great  terrible  oak  tree  darkening  with  winter. 

Did  you  find  the  city  of  isolated  men  beyond  mountains? 

Or  have  you  been  holding  the  end  of  a  hayed  rope 

For  a  thousand  years? 

Po  Chu-i  (A.D.  772-846)  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Tang  poets.  Like  most  of  his  con- 
temporary poets,  lie  worked  for  the  government,  and  was  often  banished  or  senl  to  new 
posts  on  short  notice.    Yuaji  Chen,  also  a  famous  poet,  was  his  closest  friend. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 


GEORGE    V.    GRAY 


WHICH  SCIENTISTS 

WIN  NOBEL  PRIZES? 


Because  the  juries  are  human  and  the  rules 

odd  .  .  .  even  California,  which  leads  the  current 

sweepstakes,  has  little  cause  to  gloat. 

HALF  the  time  and  temper  spent  in  argu- 
ing the  question  of  America's  so-called 
"lag"  in  science  might  be  spared  if  we  had  a  re- 
liable yardstick  of  excellence.  Actually,  one  use- 
ful, if  limited,  measure  of  comparative  national 
prestige  exists  in  the  sixty-year  record  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  awards  in  science.  To  the  extent 
that  the  nation  shares  the  glory  of  its  individual 
stars,  the  United  States  actually  is  not  doing 
badly.  In  I960,  in  fact,  this  country  went  over  the 
top  in  the  accumulated  total  of  science  prizes 
awarded  to  various  nations.  Another  great  year 
for  the  U.  S.  was  1946,  when  we  took  all  the 
science  awards  and  the  Peace  Pri/e  as  well.  But 
we  came  late  to  this  achievement. 

Thousands  of  scientists  have  engaged  in  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  biological  research  over  the 
past  sixty  years,  but  only  21. ">  of  them  won  recog- 
nition from  the  Nobel  Pri/e  juries  in  Stockholm. 
Many  were  little  known  to  the  public  at  the 
time.  The  German  physician  Werner  Forssmann, 
who  received  an  award  in  1950.  said  he  felt  like 
a  village  priest  suddenly  raised  to  the  cardinalate. 
C.  J.  Davisson,  a  staff  physicist  at  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  was  astonished  to  find  him- 
self "transformed  overnight  from  an  exceedingly 
private  person  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
semipublic  institution."  At  airports,  convention 
halls,  and  other  public  places  he  was  embarrass- 
ingly aware  of  being  pointed  out  as  "that  Nobel 
Prize-winner,"  and  everywhere  he  was  met  by  an 
attitude  of  deference.    Some  of  the  chosen  were 


already  known— the  Curies,  Rutherford,  Einstein 
—but  they  too  gained  the  added  aura  that  im- 
pressed Forssmann  and  Davisson. 

This  power  to  impart  prestige  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  a  property  of  the  three  awards  in 
science.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  receipt 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  transformed  a 
little-known  writer  to  "something  in  the  nature 
of  a  semipublic  institution"— although  some  of 
the  choices  have  been  exceedingh  minor  authors. 
Years  ago  the  Oxford  classicist  Gilbert  Murray, 
weighing  the  Nobel-winners  in  literature  against 
those  in  science,  noted  that  "this  age  is  clearly 
better  at  science  than  at  poetrv."  Regarding  the 
Peace  Prize,  what  impressed  Murray  most  was 
"the  number  of  times  in  which  it  could  not  be 
awarded  at  all."  Last  December  it  was  not 
awarded— the  seventeenth  vear  when  no  one 
meriting  the  Pri/e  for  Peace  was  found— but  the 
Pri/es  for  Physics,  for  Chemistry,  and  for  Ph\si- 
ologv  and  Medicine  were  given,  and  two  of  them 
went  to  Americans.  This  event  marked  the  ar- 
rival, at  last,  of  American  scientists  at  the  top  in 
terms  of  absolute  winnings. 

Alfred  Nobel's  will  became  operative  in  1900 
and  the  first  awards  were  made  in  1901.  The 
Plnsics  Pri/e  of  that  year  went  to  a  German 
(Rontgen),  the  Chcmistrv  Prize  to  a  Dutchman 
(van't  Hoff),  the  Physiology  and  Medicine  Pri/e 
to  another  German  (Von  Behring).  the  Literature 
Pri/e  to  a  Frenchman  (Sullv-Prudhomme),  and 
the  Peace  Prize  was  divided  between  a  Swiss 
(Dunant)  and  a  Frenchman  (Passy).  \nd  so  it 
went  for  several  consecutive  years.  By  1900  Ger- 
man scientists  held  six  Pri/es,  British  four, 
Flench  two,  and  Dutch  two.  America  did  win 
the  Nobel  Peace  Committee's  attention  that  year 
and   it  gave  President  Theodore  Roosevelt   the 
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1906  Prize  lot  promoting  the  conference  which 
ended  the  [apanese-Russian  War.  Bui  honors 
had  .1  wa)  ol  seeking  the  colorful  T.  R..  and  to 
the  author  "I  "speak  softrj  and  carr)  a  big  stick" 
tlir  award  was  jusi  anothei  in  his  collection  ol 
trophies.  People  took  u  Eoi  granted  that  the 
Presideni  ol  the  United  States  would  be  the  ob- 
ject ol  attention,  and  there  was  no  greai  stii  over 
his  Nobel  Prize  foi   Peace. 

MK    III    I.SON     TAKES     FIRST 

Till  R  E   was   .i   stir   among   s<  ientists   the 
following  year  when  it  became  known  that 
AJberi    Abraham   Michelson  was  to  receive  the 

1907  Prize  for  Physics.  I  In  news  came  quietly, 
with  no  advance  fanfare.  Ii  occupied  only  a 
paragraph  in  the  New  York  Times,  datelined 
Washington,  November  29: 

The  State  Department  lias  been  advised  In 
American  Ministei  Graves  at  Stockholm  that 
Prof.  V  V  Michelson  of  Chicago  is  to  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  physicists.  Dr. 
Michelson  is  the  discoverer  of  a  new  method 
of  determining  the  velocity  of  light. 

The  Times  decided  there  was  enough  national 
interesl  in  the  Chicago  man's  success  to  put  the 
tin\  dispatch  on  the  front  page.  Few  who  read 
it,  except  his  colleagues  in  the  physical  sciences, 
realized  what  lay  back  of  the  award.  Michelson 
was  inventor  of  the  interferometer,  a  wondrously 
exact  instrument  of  optical  measurement,  and  he 
had  devised  important  improvements  in  the 
spectroscope.  His  most  famous  work  was  the 
attempt  to  measure  the  flight  of  the  Earth 
through  the  ether  of  space.  This  was  in  the 
1880s,  when  he  was  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science  in  Cleveland  and 
had  as  a  near  neighbor  Edwin  W.  Morley,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Western  Reserve  College. 
The  two  collaborated  in  the  investigation,  which 
became  known  as  the  Michelson-Morley  Experi- 
ment. Their  finding  was  negative— they  were  not 
able  to  detect  any  relative  motion— but  the  re- 
sult nevertheless  was  epochal.    For  it  cast  doubt 


George  W.  Gray,  who  completed  this  article 
shortly  before  his  death  last  December,  was  a  lead- 
ing science  writer  and,  for  twenty  years,  a  member 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Among  his  books 
were  "The  Advancing  Front  of  Medicine"  and 
"Frontiers  of  Flight."  His  last  article  in  "Harper's" 
was  "New  Discoveries  about  the  Birth.  Life,  and 
Death  of  the  Sun  and  Other  Stars" — published  in 
March  1958. 


on  the  theory  <>|  the  ether,  was  one  ol  the  results 
thai  sei  1  •insicin  on  his  trail  of  relativity,  and 
played  a  kr\  pari  in  the  revolution  ol  physics. 

In  1890  Michelson  transfei  red  to  Clark  I  niver- 
sit\  ami  two  years  later  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  then  in  process  ol  reorganization  with 
Rockefellei  millions.  The  conversion  of  this 
little  Baptist  college  into  the  many-departmented 
university  had  alread)  provided  the  local  news- 
papers with  several  held  days  of  excitement,  and 
now— in  1907— the  Nobel  1'ii/e!  The  Chicago 
Tribune  wrote  a  four-deck  heading  over  its  story 
and  printed  the  piece  prominently  with  a  two- 
column  photograph  of  Michelson.  For  the  Mid- 
western metropolis  and  its  rising  young  univer- 
sity  the  Nobel  Prize  was  another  triumph. 

Michelson  went  to  Stockholm  for  the  presenta- 
tion. This  is  usualh  a  brilliant  ritual,  with  the 
king  presiding  and  notables  of  the  realm  attend- 
ing, held  on  December  10.  But  on  the  ninth  the 
nation  had  been  thrown  into  mourning  by  the 
death  of  King  Oscar.  The  program  planned  for 
the  Stockholm  Concert  Hall  was  called  off,  and 
the  conferring  of  awards  took  place  almost  pri- 
vately in  a  room  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy 
of  Science.  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
shared  the  honors  with  the  United  States— the 
Chemistry  Prize  going  to  Eduard  Buchner  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  the  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cine Prize  to  Charles  Laveran  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  the  Literature  Prize  to  Rudyard 
Kipling.  The  Peace  Prize,  which  is  administered 
separately  by  a  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee, 
was  presented  to  E.  T.  Monetta  of  Italy  at  a 
ceremony  held  the  same  day  in  Oslo.  Michelson 
brought  home  a  check  for  139,000  Swedish 
crowns  (good  for  about  S40,000  in  the  U.  S.),  a  di- 
ploma citing  his  achievements  that  had  won  the 
award,  and  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  image  of 
Alfred  Nobel. 

THE     STARS     DON'T     COUNT 

THOUGH  Michelson  was  first  to  win,  he 
was  not  the  first  American  scientist  to  be 
considered.  There  were  twelve  nominees  for  the 
Physics  Prize  in  1901,  and  among  them  was  the 
American  astrophysicist  W.  W.  Campbell,  di- 
rector of  the  Lick  Observatory.  The  proposal  of 
Campbell's  name  at  least  performed  the  useful 
service  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  physics 
of  the  stars  is  physics  under  the  terms  of  Nobel's 
will.  The  Swedes  decided  "No,"  and  ever  since 
a  firm  thumbs-down  has  been  the  official  attitude 
toward  students  of  starlight— though  George  El- 
lery    Hale,    Sir    Arthur    Eddington,    and    other 
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WHICH     SCIENTISTS     WIN      NOBEL     PRIZES? 


astrophysical  worthies  have  been  proposed  over 
the  years. 

In  1902  Miehelson's  former  neighbor  of  Cleve- 
land days,  his  collaborator  in  the  Michelson- 
Morlev  Experiment,  was  nominated  for  the 
Chemistry  Pri/e.  According  to  his  biographer, 
Morley  stood  second  in  the  voting  and  lost  only 
to  the  great  Emil  Fischer  of  Berlin.  Morley  was 
an  adept  measurer  of  infinitesimal  qualities  and 
would  have  adorned  the  Nobel  roll,  but  the  nod 
from  Stockholm  was  withheld  in  1902  to  go  five 
years  later  to  his  younger  colleague. 

It  was  another  five  years  before  Michelson  had 
a  companion.  This  was  Alexis  Carrel  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  awarded  the  Physiology 
and  Medicine  Prize  in  1912.  Two  years  later 
Theodore  W.  Richards  of  Harvard  received  the 
Chemistry  Prize.  Workers  in  the  United  States 
now  held  one  science  prize  in  each  of  the  three 
categories,  but  meanwhile  workers  in  Europe 
had  increased  their  leads.  Another  nine  years 
passed  before  America  scored  again,  with  the 
award  of  the  192.H  Physics  Pri/e  to  Robert  A. 
Millikan.  This  gave  the  United  States  a  total  of 
four— but  by  then  Germany  had  19i/o.  Great 
Britain  9i/2,  France  7\/>,  and  The  Netherlands  4. 


The  Score 

by 

Nations 

(1901-60) 

Nobel  Prize-winnings  bv  Scientists 

Scientists 

Prizes 

United  States 

61 

37% 

Get  many 

42 

Great  Britain 

36 

25}  £ 

Fiance 

16 

11% 

Sweden 

8 

7% 

Netherlands 

8 

61  -j 

Switzerland 

8 

5% 

Denmark 

6 

5% 

Austria 

6 

4% 

Italy 

4 

3 

Russia 

5 

2% 

Canada 

3 

2 

Belgium 

2 

2 

Czechoslovakia 

1 

1 

Finland 

1 

1 

Hungary 

1 

1 

India 

1 

1 

Japan 

1 

1 

Argentina 

1 

Australia 

1 

Vi 

Ireland 

1 

% 

Portugal 

1 

% 

Spain 

Total 

1 

% 

215 

157 

The  pace  quickened.  In  the  next  decade-and-a- 
half  U.  S.  scientists'  winnings  were  6y2  prizes- 
while  Germans  gained  nearly  double  that. 
Deutschland  was  still  iibcr  Alles. 

The  tide  turned  in  1939.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence 
of  the  University  of  California  was  named  for 
the  Physics  Prize,  Adolf  Butenandt  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Institute  for  Biochemistry  and  Leonard 
Ruzicka  of  the  Zurich  Technical  High  School 
jointh  for  the  Chemistry  Prize,  and  Gerhard 
Domagk,  another  German,  for  the  Physiology 
and  Medicine  Prize.  On  the  face  of  it.  Germain 
still  seemed  to  be  riding  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion. But  Hitler,  enraged  bv  an  earlier  award  of 
the  Peace  Prize  to  one  of  his  political  prisoners, 
ordered  Butenandt  and  Domagk  to  renounce  the 
proffered  honors— and  they  obeyed. 

Since  then,  scientists  working  in  German  in- 
stitutions have  won  only  two  full  prizes,  one 
half-prize,  and  one  third-of-a-prize.  During  the 
same  period  scientists  in  the  United  States  have 
won  twenty-three  full  prizes,  one  half-prize,  and 
one  third-of-a-prize.  Except  for  1940  to  1942, 
when  awarding  was  suspended  on  account  of  the 
war,  there  has  been  only  one  year  that  brought 
no  Nobel  recognition  to  the  LInited  States. 
Several  times  Americans  won  two  science  prizes 
in  a  year,  and  once  they  were  invited  to  Stock- 
holm to  receive  all  three.  This  was  the  memo- 
rable 1946.  P.  W.  Bridgman  (of  Harvard) 
brought  back  the  Physics  Prize,  H.  J.  Midler  (of 
Indiana  University)  the  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cine Prize,  and  J.  B.  Sumner  (of  Cornell)  and 
J.  H.  Northrop  and  W.  M.  Stanley  (both  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute)  among  them  the  Chemistry 
Prize.  In  addition,  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Com- 
mittee selected  two  Americans.  Emily  G.  Balch 
and  John  R.  Mott.  to  receive  the  Peace  Prize. 

Despite  their  postwar  decline  in  winnings,  the 
Germans  had  accumulated  such  a  backlog  before 
the  war  that  they  held  place  at  the  top  of  the 
Nobel  roster  right  up  to  I960.  It  was  last 
December's  awards  to  two  professors  of  the  Lmi- 
versity  of  California— the  Physics  Prize  to  Donald 
A.  Glaser  and  the  Chemistry  Prize  to  Willard  F. 
Libby— that  put  the  United  States  in  the  lead 
with  a  total  of  37%  prizes.  The  score  by  nations 
is  shown  on  this  page. 

THE     PLACE     AT     THE     TIME 

MA  N  Y  of  the  winners  are  not  native  to 
the  lands  in  which  they  lived  at  the  time 
they  received  their  awards.  Michelson  was  born 
in  Posen  (under  Prussian  rule)  and  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  boy.    Carrel,  an  emigre  from 
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France,  was  educated  there  and  began  work  as  a 
surgeon  al  the  University  of  Lyons.  Karl  Land- 
steiner  was  nol  onl)  born,  educated,  and 
launched  upon  his  career  in  Austria,  but  he 
made  his  discover)  of  blood  types  at  the  Uni- 
versity t'l  Vienna.  This  ^\'.l^  two  decades  before 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  Here,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ri>(  kefeller  Institute,  he  continued  his 
stud)  of  Mood  groups  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
findings  which,  eight  years  later,  won  him  a 
Nobel  Prize.  So,  in  listing  the  laureates,  we 
identify  Landsteiner,  Carrel,  and  many  other 
foreign-born  and  Eoreign-educated  winners  as  of 
the  United  States.  The  criterion  is  the  place  in 
which  the  recipieni  is  working  at  the  time  he  is 
awarded  the  prize.  Under  this  rule  Britain  has 
credit  for  the  prize-winning  of  Max  Born,  Boris 
Chain,  .mil  Hans  Krebs,  although  all  were  born 
and  began  their  research  careers  in  Germany; 
and  France  lias  credit  for  the  prize-winning  of 
the  Polish-born  Marie  Curie  and  the  Russian- 
born  Elie  Men  hnikoff. 

Ever)  institution  with  which  a  laureate  has 
had  association  shares  to  some  degree  in  his 
honor.  His  birthplace  and  school,  the  college  he 
attended  as  an  undergraduate,  the  town  he  lived 
in— each  shines  by  reflected  glory.  Last  December 
the  newspapers  carried  a  story  about  Leonia, 
New  Jersey,  as  having  been  the  home  town  of 
three  Nobel  Prize  men:  Professors  Urey,  Fermi, 
and  Libb)  lived  in  this  suburb  during  their 
years  of  service  with  Columbia  University.  Col- 
lege publications  sometimes  list  as  their  laureates 
former  students  who  have  won  the  award,  faculty 
members  to  whom  the  award  has  come,  and 
holders  of  the  Nobel  Prize  who  have  joined  their 
faculty  since  receiving  the  award  elsewhere.  This 
wholesale  operation  leads  to  confusion  for  the 
statistician,  though  there  is  a  justification  for  each 
claim.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  apply  the 
rule  of  the  place  at  the  time  to  institutions  as 
well  as  to  nations,  although  it  occasionally  ap- 
pears to  work  a  hardship. 

Thus.  Robert  A.  Millikan  was  a  member  of 
the  physics  department  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago for  more  than  a  score  of  years.  During  this 
connection,  working  in  Chicago  laboratories  with 
Chicago  equipment,  he  performed  the  delicate 
oil-drop  experiment  with  which  he  measured  the 
electric  charge  on  the  electron.  Later  he  resigned 
from  Chicago,  transferred  to  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  had  been  in  Pasadena 
only  two  years  when  Stockholm  awarded  the 
Physics  Prize  for  his  findings  achieved  at  Chicago. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  place  at  the  time,  Caltech 
got  the  distinction.    There  have  been  many  oc- 


CUrrences  ol  this  kind.    Indeed,  the  rule  operated 

to  tin-  University  ol  Chicago's  advantage  on  one 
occasion,  rhis  was  in  1927  when  a  share  in  the 
Ph\si(s  Prize  of  that  yeai  was  awarded  to  Chi- 
cago's  Professor  Arthur  11.  Compton  lor  his  dis- 
covery  of  the  energy  transformation  now  known 
as  the  Compton  Effect,  a  finding  he  had  made 
several  \eais  earlier  during  his  professorship  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Having  both  Michelson  and  Compton,  Chi- 
cago was  the  first  American  university  with  two 
Nobel-winners  on  its  staff.  But  this  unique  status 
did  not  last,  and  the  palm  for  bringing  Nobel 
awards  to  the  United  States  passed  to  others.  The 
."w  ' ..  prizes  that  have  been  received  are  dis- 
tributed among  twenty-four  institutions,  as 
shown  in  the  adjoining  list. 


Nobel  Prizes  Won  by  U.  S. 

Institutions 

Scientists 

Prr.,^ 

University  of  California 

8 

6 

Harvard  University 

8 

4', 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

5 

.-, 

Columbia  University 

6 

m 

Rockefeller  Institute 

6 

3  H 

University  of  Chicago 

2 

ll/o 

Stanford  University 

3 

ll/o 

Cornell  University 

2 

1% 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

2 

1% 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

1 

I 

Washington  University.  St.  Louis 

3 

1 

Indiana  University 

1 

1 

General  Electric  Laboratories 

1 

1 

Rockefeller  Foundation 

1 

1 

Rutgers  University 

1 

1 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 

2 

% 

Mayo  Clinic- 

2 

-,. 

New  York  University 

1 

¥i 

University  of  Wisconsin 

1 

¥> 

St.  Louis  University 

1 

v., 

Beekman  Instruments,  Inc. 

1 

'■ 

University  of  Illinois 

1 

', 

University  of  Rochester 

1 

':: 

Western  Reserve  University 

1 

1.. 

Total 

61 

37% 

Until  last  December  Harvard  headed  this  list, 
but  California's  gain  of  both  the  Physics  and  the 
Chemistry  awards  in  1960  was  such  a  giant  step 
that  it  gave  the  West  Coast  university  the  lead  by 
a  wide  margin.  Never  before  have  two  full  prizes 
come  to  an  institution  in  a  single  year. 

It  is  also  true  that  never  before  has  there  been 
a  university  so  large  as  California,  with  a  staff  of 
5,639  teachers  and  researchers  distributed  among 
five    campuses    widely    spaced    over    the    state. 
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Analysis  of  California's  winnings  shows  thai  five 
of  the  six  prizes  went  to  one  campus  (Berkeley  i; 
and  of  these,  four  were  received  1>\  members  ol 
one  department,  the  Radiation  Laboratory.  Ex- 
cept for  the  chemistry  department  on  the  Berke- 
ley campus  and  the  chemistry  department  on  the 
Angeles  campus,  other  divisions  ol  the  im- 
mense university  have  had  no  link  with  the 
Nobel  electors— and  California  has  yet  to  win  its 
first  Prize  for  Physiology  and  Medicine. 

The  per-capita  test  is  applicable  also  to  na- 
tions, ol  course.  II  the  reckoning  is  made  on  that 
basis.  Denmark  (with  a  population  ranging  from 
2,450,000  in  1900  to  about  4,500,000  now)  rates 
highest  with  its  total  of  5i/2  Nobel  Prizes  in 
science.  When  winnings  arc  calculated  thus, 
relative  to  the  total  population  of  the  country, 
the  United  States  drops  to  eighth  place,  follow- 
ing this  sequence: 

Denmark         oneprizeper     632,000  people 

Switzerland  751.000 

Sweden  I 

Netherlands  1,246,000 

\usiria  l  503, 

German)  l  781,000 

Great  Britain  1,822,000 

United  States  3,415,000 

The  figures  above  are  derived  from  averages, 
whereas    a    strict    accounting    wo  del    require    a 

calculation  for  each  year  in  which  a  Nobel  Prize 
was  received  by  the  country  in  question-  but  I 
doubt  if  this  would  change   the  older. 


OUT     OF     I.  I    (    K 

AS   ON  E  nous  the  winners,  it  is  impossible 
not    to  be  reminded   of   the   loscis.     When 
the  Nobel  Pii/es  were  instituted,  Yale  had  on   its 

faculty  the  most   creative   thinkei    in  chemistry 

that  Amci  ic  a  has  yet  produced— J.  Willarel  Gibbs. 
lie  has  been  called  "the  Newton  of  chemistry." 
In  the  book  Nobel,  the  Mm)  and  His  /' 
(edited  by  the  Nobel  foundation  and  published 
in  1950)  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  chemistry 
awards  written  by  Arne  Westgren,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy's  Nobel 
Committee  on  Chemistry.  "Gibbs  unquestion- 
ably deserved  to  be  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
his  work  on  thermodynamics,"  Westgren  writes. 
"But  he  was  never  nominated.  The  time  was 
clearly  not  yet  ripe  lot  a  true  evaluation  ol  his 
work.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  name 
of  J.  W.  Gibbs  as  the  Inst  or  possibly  the  second 
on  the  list  of  Nobel  Prize-winners  lot  Chemistn 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  honorable 
addition." 


Yale  lost  again  in  1917.  Its  professor  ol  com- 
parative anatomy,  Ross  G.  Harrison,  was  among 
those  nominated  for  the  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cine Pri/e-.  Selection  lor  this  award  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Caroline  Medical  Institute  in 
Stockholm,  and  its  Nobel  Committee  recom- 
mended Harrison  because'  of  his  successful  use    o| 

tissue-  culture  in  the  study  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment.   Then,   strangely,   the    Caroline    Institute 

dee  ideel  to  make  no  awaid  lot  1017.  To  be'  sine, 
that  was  a  war  year,  but  the  Swedish  Royal 
\i  adem\  of  Science-  awarded  the  Physics  Prize, 
the  Swedish  \<.nleni\  (of  betters')  the  Literature 
Prize,  and  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  the 
Peace-  Prize.  Sixteen  years  later  Harrison  again 
was  nominated,  but  this  time  the  committee 
voted  for  Thomas  Hunt   Morgan  ol  Caltech. 

Although  the  prizes  are  restricted  to  three 
lie  Ids,  the  competition  yearly  gi  ows  more  intense, 
buck  undoubtedl)  plays  a  part,  as  it  does  in  dis- 
cover) itself.  The  instances  in  which  a  discoverer 
or  inventor  stumbled  on  his  finding  b\  chance 
are  legion,  and  whether  or  not  he  wins  the  vote 

of    a     Nobel     Prize    jury    depends    (I)    on    being 

nominated  and  (2)  on  the-  judgment  of  the  very 
human  men  who  make  the  selections,  \ltet  all. 
ii  is  a  staggering  task  that  Alfred  Nobel  be- 
queathed to  his  countrymen:  to  select  from  the 
laboratories  and  research  chambers  e>l  the  wen  id 
the  one  achievement  in  |ih\sie  s.  the  one  in  chem 

isli\,    and     1  Ik      one    in     plnsiologv    e>r    medicine 

which  "shall  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefit 
on  mankind."  It  is  understandable  why  so  often 
a  prize  has  been  divided  and  conferred  jointly 
em  two  and  even  three  w  inners. 

Whatever  the  role  <>f  luck  may  be— and  regard- 
less e.i  the  circumstances  that  astronomers,  ge- 
ologists,   mathematicians,    oceanographers,    and 

specialists  in  do/ens  of  othei  sciences  are  in 
eligible— the  Nobel  Pri/e  remains  the  supreme 
accolade.  It  is,  a  university  president  declared 
in  congratulating  one  ol  his  faculty  cm  winning, 
"the  highest  scholastic  honor  that  the  world  has 
to  olle  i  a  man  or  woman  lot  intellectual  attain- 
ments." 

In  1050  Stanford  University  rejoiced  in  the 
receipt  of  an  award  by  Arthur  Romberg,  its 
piolessoi  o|  biochemistry.  Romberg  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  College  of  the-  Cit\  ol  New  Yoik, 
and  last  year  his  fellow  alumni  had  a  medal 
shuck  bearing  his  image  and  the  inscription 
"First  Nobel  Laureate  of  the  City  College."  They 
presented   the  medal   to  Romberg  at   a   ceieinom 

in  December.  It's  the-  fust  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  a  prize  has  been  conferred  to  celebrate  the 
winning  ol  anothei  pi  ize. 


Harper's  Maga  me,  May  1061 
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WILLIAM    S.    WHITE 


The  Invisible  Gentleman  from  Kansas  City 


Too  quiet  to  cow  a  headwaiter,  too 
smart  to  take  the  limelight,  too  in- 
dependent to  near  any  pressure  group's 
collar  .  .  .  he  has  eased  into  the  true 
power  center  of  Congress. 

WASHINGTON-He  is  one  of 
those  public  men— immensely,  quietly 
useful  to  this  country  but  neverthe- 
less little  known  nationally  and  even 
less  celebrated  in  the  headlines— of 
whom  it  might  be  said  that  they  also 
serve  who  only  serve. 

This  man,  a  member  of  Congress 
named  Richard  Boiling,  is  infinitely 
more  important  in  fact  than  dozens 
who  are  better  known.  He  is  a  figure 
of  significance  at  least  as  high  as  that 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  has  greater  true  power  than  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate.  They  take  the  credit 
of  publicity;  he  is  content  with  the 
curious  coin  of  unseen  and  uncele- 
brated achievement.  He  is  the  arche- 
type of  an  odd  kind  of  doing  politi- 
cian who  is  more  nearly  anonymous 
even  than  many  not-senior  civil  ser- 
vants, and  less  renowned,  by  far, 
than  some  party  leaders  who  could 
not  even  carry  his  practice  bat  in  the 
real  game  of  political  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  (that  he  is 
an  archetype)  that  I  deal  with  Rep- 
resentative  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.). 

Few  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere, 
i  ush  around  bowing  to  the  Boilings 


of  our  public  life.  Few  even  in  the 
government  bureaucracy— which 
ought  to  know  better,  but  doesn't— 
will  break  their  backs  to  accommo- 
date the  Boilings.  The  Boilings  are 
not,  so  to  speak,  desperately  wel- 
comed by  headwaiters;  nor  are 
glittering  hotel  suites  pressed  by 
management  upon  them  when  they 
journey  to  the  hinterlands.  The)  are 
more  likely  to  wind  up  in  a  room 
overlooking  the  laundry  area.  Their 
wives  are  not  put  under  even  minor 
siege  by  Washington  hostesses. 

They  are  the  men  almost  nobody 
knows— nobody,  that  is,  but  the  few 
who  know  where  the  substance  of 
power  lies  in  public  affairs,  and 
where  the  shadow.  It  is  true,  in  gen- 
eral, that  publicity  and  kudos  form 
the  life  stream  of  political  careers. 
Most  men  in  national  politics  main- 
tain programs  for  personal  promo- 
lion:  many  have  hired  experts  in 
public  relations;  others  do  the  job 
through  their  own  skilled  personal 
techniques  for  getting  into  the 
papers. 

But  the  Boilings  of  this  world  of 
national  politics  operate  In  actuall) 
flying  from,  rather  than  running  to- 
ward, the  front  pages.  Now  I  know 
that  this  statement  flaih  contradicts 
many  stereotypes.  For  the  notion  ol 
the  shy  politician— of  the  politician 
eager  to  forgo  the  warm  blasts  ol 
public  and  puss  approval-  seems  as 
unlikely  as  that  of  the  banker  anx- 
ious not  to  make  a  good  loan  or  the 
actress  made  truly  happy  only  when 


Mi.   Walter  Kerr  docs  not  mention 
her  in  his  t  lu.it  1  ic  al  column. 

All  the  same,  the  fohn  Doe  and 
Rk  hard  Roc  Boilings  do  in  fact  op- 
erate from  a  consc  ions  policy  of  red 
cence— not,  of  course,  because  they 
lack  human  vanit\  but  simply  be- 
cause this  is  their  method  for  suc- 
cess.  From  where  they  sii,  you  do 
not  perform  by  taking  the  limelight; 
you  gel  the  job  done  by  moving  de- 
liberately in  semi-obscurity.  Richard 
Boiling  is  a  perfect  case  in  point. 

lint  (iist.  what  is  he?  Well,  he  is 
a  deeply  entrenched  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri.  (When  he  was  first  elected  in 
191!).  he  had  been  a  teacher,  with  an 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  had  served  four  years 
overseas  in  World  War  II.)  His  little 
Congressional  bailiwick  is  all  in 
Kansas  City.  It  is  shaped  roughly 
like  a  bolstered  pistol,  and  has  a  bit 
of  everything  in  the  human  sense- 
blue  collar,  white  collar,  and  toney 
suburb  where  the  split-levels  are 
most  grandly  split— but  not  too 
much  of  anything.  If  all  this  were 
not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  Boil- 
ing—or  at  any  rate  Boiling  could  not 
usefully  function  on  Anonymous 
Avenue  in  Washington.  For  he 
would  be  forever  in  thrall  to  one  or 
another  economic  or  religious  pres- 
sure group  at  home  and  so  could  not 
possibly  perform  as  the  distinctly 
national  politician   he  now  is. 

As  things  stand,  he  cannot  exactly 
tell  the  home  folks  to  go  to  hell,  nor, 
of  course,  would  he  wish  to  do  so. 
Still  he  can  give  his  attention  to  the 
inside  realities  of  national  govern- 
ment, because  the  diffused  nature 
of  his  constituency  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  for  any  large  or  elite  part 
of  it  to  put  its  collar  upon  him  and 
make  him  what  many  a  Congress- 
man   is— a    mere   messenger  boy. 

From  this  happil)  secure  base  he 
has  for  years  been  concentrating  al- 
most exclusively  upon  enterprises  ol 
national  meaning,  the  large,  compli- 
cated issues  which  ultimately  make 
or  break  his  party  in  a  national  elec- 
tion and  which  ultimately  determine 
the  whole  tone  and  movement  of 
government.  And  if  his  home  base  is 
unglamorous  in  the  extreme— let's 
lace  it,  Kansas  City's  main  virtues 
do  not  include  much  purely  roman- 
tic appeal— his  Congressional  base  is 
equally    pedestrian.     Boiling's   voice 


XPEIAZETAI 
BOHOEIA* 


*He  Needs  Help 


The  walls  of  Demetrios'  house  in  the 
slums  of  Athens  are  cracked.  Icy  winds 
blow  right  on  his  face  while  he  sleeps. 
His  blanket  is  threadbare.  He  eats  one 
meal  a  day — bread  dipped  in  oil. 

Demetrios'  mother  has  tuberculosis 
and  is  hospitalized.  His  father,  a  rag 
man,  earns  $13  a  month.  Demetrios  does 
not  pray  for  a  blanket  or  more  food.  He 
prays  to  grow  up  quickly  so  that  he  can 
help  his  parents. 

How  you  can  help  . . . 

You,  your  group,  your  school  can  give 
person-to-person  help  to  a  needy  girl  or 
boy  in  Greece,  Korea,  Italy,  Finland, 
France,  Lebanon,  West  Germany  or 
Austria  through  a  Save  the  Children 
Federation  Sponsorship.  Your  monthly 
contribution  of  $12.50  will  provide  your 
sponsored  child  with  supplementary 
food,  warm  clothing,  household  goods 
and  cash.  You  will  receive  a  photograph 
and  the  story  of  the  child  you  are  help- 
ing and  the  child  or  his  family  will  cor- 
respond with  you.  Please  fill  in  the  cou- 
pon below  and  join  with  thousands  of 
SCF  sponsors  in  a  warm,  rewarding 
experience. 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS  INCLUDE: 

Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Hon.  Herbert  Hoover 

Spyros  Skouras 

Registered  with  U.  S.  State  Department 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 

I 1 

Serving  Children  for  29  \  ears 

I  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Boston  Post  Road,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 


II  want  a   Ogirl   Dboy  in. 


{countries  listed  above) 
or  where  the  need  is  greatest  □■ 
Enclosed  is  my  first  payment: 
$12.50  a  month  □  $37.50  a  quarter  □ 

$75  semi-annually  □  $150  annually  □ 

I   cannot  sponsor  a  child   but  enclosed   is 

my  contribution  of  $ 

Name — 

Address 

City 

Contributions  ore 


_Zone_ 


_State- 


deductible. 
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is  never  heard  on  the  great  public- 
affairs  committees  of  the  House,  like 
Ways  and  Means  or  Judiciary.  He 
does  not  peer  wisely  from  the  bench 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
—nor  yet  of  Military  Affairs.  He 
never  announces  a  plan  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Berlin,  for  closing  the  missile 
gap  (if  same  exists),  or  even  for  "do- 
ing something"  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency. He  does  not  seek  out 
the  malefactors  of  industry  and  la- 
bor—or even  the  Communist  spies. 
To  my  knowledge,  he  has  never  even 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Two  Chinas. 

CLOAK-AND-DAGGER     RULES 

INSTEAD,  he  works  down  in  the 
ill-lit  pit  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules,  that  dank,  that  fusty  (and  of 
late  rather  widely  discussed)  scene 
of  underground  intrigue  and  cloak- 
and-dagger  assassination  and  coun- 
ter-assassination which  is  the  true 
home  of  power  in  the  House. 
"Rules"  is  many  debatable  things— 
not  every  one  of  them  bad.  But  one 
thing  it  is  for  sure  and  certain:  It  is 
the  place  of  the  payoff.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  highly  publicized  conten- 
tions of  the  purely  legislative  com- 
mittees become  small  beer,  indeed. 
For  it  is  here  that  the  true  deter- 
mination is  made,  in  many  moments- 
of-truth,  as  to  what  legislation  is  to 
get  through  the  House  in  what  form 
and  to  whose  credit  or  blame. 

Six  years  ago  the  then  quite  voung 
Boiling  (he  will  see  his  forty-fifth 
birthday  in  this  month  of  May)  was 
put  upon  "Rules"  by  Speaker  Ray- 
burn.  His  unstated  mission  was,  as 
it  has  remained,  to  be  "a  Rayburn 
man."  meaning  a  chosen  spokesman 
or  The  Old  Man  himself.  But  he 
was  not  to  be,  and  is  not.  either  a 
spineless  clerk  merely  carrying  chits 
to  and  from  the  boss,  nor  yet  an 
Vgent  of  the  Lord  so  righteously  "in- 
dependent" as  to  carry  private  judg- 
ment beyond  practical  limits. 

This  is  no  easy  mission,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  foul  it  up  hopelessl) 
would  have  been  for  Boiling  to  be- 
gin throwing  his  weight  around  and 
"running  to  the  newspapers"  (a 
capital  crime  both  to  the  hard- 
handed  members  on  "Rides"  and  to 
The  Old  Man  himself)  when  trouble 
loomed. 

Boiling  runs  this  job  as  an  intelli- 


gence operative  for  the  House  leader- 
ship, meaning  Rayburn.  But  he  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  not  only  for 
gathering  the  raw  poop  but  also  for 
evaluating  it— and,  when  need  be, 
acting  upon  it  on  his  own  motion 
and  his  own  decisions.  He  is  an  oc- 
cupational, professional  anticipator 
of  difficulties:  a  smoother-out  of  ruf- 
fled feelings:  an  estimator  of  the  hu- 
man weaknesses  and  strengths  of 
other  Democrats:  a  worker  of  small 
and  sometimes  large  miracles  who 
cannot  possibly  function  under  the 
lights  without  destroying  his  use- 
fulness. 

He  is  a  determined,  persistent  (and 
whollv  polite)  antagonist  of  those 
few  Southerners  who  are  truly  Dixie- 
era  ts.  He  is  a  frequent  ally  of  the 
moderate  Southerners.  He  is  a 
pained  but  understanding  friend  of 
the  ultra  or  professional  liberals, 
who  cause  him  that  cool  distress— 
because  of  their  profound  and  in- 
corruptible incapacity  to  get  any- 
thing useful  done— which  they  cause 
in  any  man  who  interprets  politics 
as  a  science  of  performance  rather 
than  a   technique  of  posturing. 

AX     HONEST     BROKER 

MUCH  of  his  time  is  spent  in  try- 
ing to  canalize  off  in  a  harmless  way 
the  frenetic  exertions  of  the  ultras. 
(He  speaks  of  them  with  amiable  re- 
gret as  men  "full  of  the  wish  of  self- 
destruction.")  Thus,  he  encouraged 
the  organization  of  the  so-called 
Study  Croup  of  House  Liberals, 
some  of  whom  are  really  liberal  but 
some  of  whom  are  only  doctrinaire. 
He  did  not.  however,  join  the  Studyi 
Croup— it  is  too  untidy  intellectually 
for  him,  though  he  values  many  of 
its  members  individually.  He  sees 
it.  moreover,  as  a  clear  challenge, 
if  unintentional,  to  the  elected  party 
leadership  of  the  House. 

When  one  sees  how  compelling  is 
his  necessity  to  work  nearly  always 
in  private— where  the  honest  broker 
must  always  work  if  he  is  not  to  in- 
jure the  feelings  or  the  interests  of 
his  disparate  clients— the  question 
arises  as  to  just  how  Boiling  accom- 
plishes this  delicate  task.  Two  ex- 
amples  will    perhaps    illustrate. 

In  I960,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
active  and  responsible  Democrats  to 
recognize  the  dangerous  complexi- 
ties of  the  labor  issue  which  faced 
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the  Democratic  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress on  the  eve  <>l  .1  Presidential 
election.  He  was  aware  thai  the 
part)  could  noi  simpl)  run  away 
from  .ill  laboi  reform  and  hold  pub- 
lic confidence.  Hie  long,  serial  reve 
lations  ol  the  McClellan  committee 
in  the  Sen. iic  in  whi<  h  the  Kennedy 
Brothers  had  a  greal  hand,  could  not 
possibl)  be  waved  aside.  The  Re- 
publicans, holding  Far  hss  responsi- 
bility as  the  minority  party,  were 
rubbing  their  hands  in  satisfaction 
.it  the  though)  that,  whatever  the 
Democrats  might  do,  they  would 
surely  make  many  enemies.  Too  soft 
a  hill  would  indict  Democratic  in- 
tegrity.  Too  hard  a  bill  would  so 
alien. iif  tradition.il  Democratic  labor 
support  as  greatly  to  weaken  labor's 
vital  role  of  registering  and  getting 
out  the  vote.  And  no  bill  at  all 
would  be  a  puerile  Democratic  sur- 
render; even  the  labor  leaders  them- 
selves  would  lose  respect  for  a  party 
which  didn't  have  the  guts  to  do 
anything  at  all. 

Now,  what  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress finally  did  about  labor  is  a  long 
tale,  indeed,  and  a  dull  one  now. 
But  the  net  of  it  was  that  the  two 
extremes  of  too  much  or  too  little 
were  avoided— and  avoided,  too,  was 
the  most  dangerous  thing  of  all,  to- 
tal inaction.  I  watched  that  fight 
from  a  pretty  close-up  seat.  It  is  my 
belief  that  no  man  did  more  than 
Boiling,  who  was  not  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Committee,  to 
bring  out  a  bill  which  was  politically 
viable  and  in  the  public  sense  at 
least  tenable.  This  he  did  by  con- 
stant, unobtrusive  behind-the-scenes 
assistance  to  the  reasonable  Demo- 
crats on  that  committee:  as  an  un- 
impeachable liberal,  he  put  his 
weight  alternately  against  the  ex- 
cessive demands  of  the  labor  leaders 
and  against  the  excessive  demands 
of  the  right-wing  Republicans  and 
Dixiecrats. 

It  was  Boiling  who— on  the  inside 
only— was  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
business  from  first  to  last.  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  him  on  one  occasion 
that  his  extraordinary  efforts  here 
demanded  some  mention  in  print. 
"Thanks  very  much,"  he  said,  "but 
if  it's  all  the  same  to  you  I  had  a 
damn  sight  rather  not  have  any 
praise.  It  would  only  muck  up  what 
I'm  trying  to  do  here." 

Again,   there   is   the   more   recent 
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Sept.  16,  1920;  A  "mystery  bomb"  brought  death  and  destruction  to  the  heart  of  Wall  Street's 
financial  district.  In  a  period  of  financial  upheaval,  the  unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life  in- 
surance proved  a  comfort  to  millions.  (Tell  us  to  mail  you  our  booklet,  "The  Year  You  Were  Born.") 


This  is  the  ideal  time  to  consider  how  our  personal  pension  plan 
can  improve  your  financial  prospects 


The  picture  is  from  the  year  of  your 
birth,  but  our  story  is  in  terms  of  your 
future.  If  you  buy  $20,000  of  New 
England  Life  insurance  now,  at  41,  you 
could  have  $15,380  cash  on  hand  when 
you  reach  65  —  more  than  you  paid  out 
for  protection  along  the  way.  (We've 
made  two  assumptions:  that  you  leave 
your  dividends  to  accumulate;  that  our 
1961  dividend  scale  remains  unchanged. 
Normally,  dividends  by  their  nature 
change  from  year  to  year.) 

But  more  than  this,  your  New  England 
Life  policy  can  be  made  the  basis  for  your 
own  individual  pension  plan  when  you're 
ready  to  retire. 

There  are  two  ways  to  set  up  the  plan. 
The  first  way  is  to  provide  for  retirement 
income  through  New  England  Life  insur- 
ance alone.  The  second  is  through  life  in- 
surance   combined    with    other    invest- 


ments. At  65,  funds  from  those  invest- 
ments are  channeled  into  your  policy  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  income 
rate  you  established  when  you  bought  the 
policy.  Either  way,  while  maintaining 
$20,000  of  protection  for  your  family  over 
the  years,  you  can  add  over  $200  to  your 
monthly  income  at  retirement. 

For  more  details  on  how  life  insurance 
can  parallel  other  investments  to  your 
advantage,  call  a  New  England  Life 
agent.  Or  write  directly  to  Dept.  H-2,  501 
Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass.,  for 
information  by  mail. 

To  help  you  plan  now  for  the  years  ahead 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company: 

Founder  of  Mutual  Life  Insurance  in  America  in  1835. 

All  forms  of  individual  and  group  life  insurance, 

annuities  and  pensions,  group  health  coverages. 
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• 

Each  savings  account  is  insured  to  $10,000  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


Put  your  personal  savings  and  or- 
ganization funds  to  work  for  you  at 
Metropolitan  Savings,  one  of  America's 
largest  savings  and  loan  associations  . . . 
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insured  safety. 

It's  easy  to  deal  with  Metropolitan 
Savings  by  mail.  Service  is  fast  and 
convenient,  and  Metropolitan  pays  air 
postage  both  ways. 

Funds  received  or  postmarked  by  the 
10th  of  any  month  earn  from  the  1st. 
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AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

"The  Considered  Choice  of 
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case  of  the  recapture  by  Rayburn  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  In  this 
matter,  Boiling  set  out  as  far  back  as 
1959  to  become  both  a  borer-from- 
within  and  (outside  the  committee 
room)  a  kind  of  inside-agitator 
against  the  committee  which  had  so 
long  given  him  such  rough  and 
equivocal  shelter.  This  was  a  nest 
he  had  no  reluctance  whatever  to 
foul. 

BY     GRUNT     AND     BY     NOD 

B  O  L  L  I  N  G  began  by  getting  Ray- 
burn  and  others  in  the  party's  public 
hierarchy  to  agree  that  certain  major 
bills  —  education,  depressed  areas, 
housing,  and  the  like— were  an  ab- 
solute sine  qua  >io>i  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  then  set  out  to  spot- 
light the  refusal  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  move  in  these  areas.  (The 
issue  of  civil  rights,  contrary  to  much 
uninformed  chatter,  was  not  in  this 
connection  a  real  thing  at  all.  Rules 
has  not  in  ten  years  stopped  any  civil 
rights  bill.  For  here  the  right-wing 
Republicans  leave  the  Dixiecrats; 
they  want  civil  rights  brought  out, 
if  only  to  plunge  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  into  their  traditional 
North-South  fighting.  No,  the  old, 
controlling  coalition  on  Rules  was 
one  of  economic  ultraconservatism.) 
Everywhere  he  went  in  1959  this 
man  from  Missouri  made  the  point 
that  the  situation  in  the  Rides  Com- 
mittee was  leaving  the  Democrats 
as  a  party  in  an  intolerable  position. 
In  his  work  later  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  he  did  the  same,  mean- 
while making  (with  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  others)  two  tireless  points: 

(1)  Something  had  to  be  done 
about  Rides. 

(2)  Nothing  of  any  consequence 
could  be  clone  unless  Rayburn  took 
the  leadership,  both  actually  and 
symbolically. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  this  program  of  persuasion,  es- 
pecially with  the  ultraliberals.  These 
were,  for  a  time,  in  a  mood  for  petu- 
lant rejection  of  The  Old  Man. 
simply  because  he  was  a  Texan  and 
worse  yet  a  Southerner,  albeit  an  in- 
dependent one. 

Unless  Rayburn  led  the  right,  Boil- 
ing knew,  there  would  simply  be  no 
fight.  For  no  other  man  in  the  House 
embodied  the  vast  personal  prestige 
which    would    he    required    to    cut 


Rules  down  to  size.  This  was  not  a 
theory  but  a  condition  of  life,  as 
Boiling  went  about  pointing  out  in 
private  to  his  colleagues.  At  length, 
then,  the  ultraliberals  were  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  only  chieftainship 
that  could  possibly  prevail,  and  the 
committee  was  "packed"  with  addi- 
tional members  to  the  point  where 
Rayburn  regained  the  ultimate  con- 
trol. 

In  all  this,  Boiling's  head  almost 
never  appeared  above  the  surface, 
though  once  or  twice  he  got  into  the 
papers  in  spite  of  himself— and  shook 
that  head  sadly  at  the  exposure. 

He  never  had  any  direct  orders 
from  the  Speaker;  things  are  not 
done  that  way.  He  simply  had 
achieved  by  a  process  of  osmosis— a 
Rayburn  grunt  here,  a  Rayburn  nod 
there— a  clearance  to  go  ahead  and 
do  something  about  Rules.  Strategi- 
cally, his  mission  was  laid  on  from 
above;  tactically,  he  was  pretty  much 
on  his  own,  from  first  to  last.  He 
was  a  kind  of  unsung  field  com- 
mander in  a  great  war  between  the 
generalissimos,  Mr.  Sam  and  old 
"Judge"  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia, 
the  all  but  unbeatable  chairman  of 
Rules. 

The  Judge  (who,  however  regret- 
table his  ideas,  is  a  gentleman)  was 
never  in  doubt  about  what  was  hap- 
pening to  him  and  about  whence  it 
was  coming,  ft  is  not  impossible  that 
in  his  gloomy  way  he  took  a  certain 
pride  in  the  skill  of  that  young  fel- 
low Boiling— and  more  pride  in  the 
fact  that  though  Boiling  was  leading 
a  deplorable  revolution  against  the 
committee  he  was  at  all  events  lead- 
ing it  with  clue  regard  to  a  Spartan, 
tradition  that  committee  members 
in  disemboweling  each  other  will  do 
it  as  quietly  and  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible. 

At  the  height  of  the  blood-letting 
of  some  months  ago,  Boiling  felt 
compelled  to  make  of  the  Judge  an 
odd  request,  considering  that  he  was 
then  reaching  for  his  elder's  major 
arteries,  and  vice  versa.  Boiling's 
Kansas  City  office  sent  in  a  request 
for  a  photograph  of  Congressman 
Boiling's  main  adversary  to  hang 
upon  the  wall.  Boiling  forwarded 
the  letter  with  some  trepidation. 
The  Judge  replied  with  a  photo- 
graph inscribed  to  Richard  Boiling 
"the  incorrigible."  This  was  a  pe- 
culiarly subtle  kindness  saying  much 
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lor  the  respeel  and  regard  <>l  an  old 
man  1 1  > i  a  young  one,  notwithstand- 
ing their  deep  differences. 

For  in  Kansas  Cit)  it  were  better 
and  safer  l>\  Eai  to  be  called  "the  in- 
corrigible" 1>\  How. ml  W.  Smith 
than  to  be  called,  approvingly,  just 
a  dear  old  pal. 

SUP  I   1!  I  o  R     TO      1  ()••()     1'  E  N  N 

!  I  ma)  be,  indeed,  thai  this  year 
1961  will  turn  out  to  have  been  the 
year  in  which  Richard  Boiling  lust 
placed  a  fool  lirinh  on  the  aii\  lad- 
der which  leads  to  the  Speakership 
ol  the  House.  Though  no  one  wishes 
even  to  think  of  a  Speaker's  office  not 
filled  l>\  Sam  Rayburn— and  Boiling 
least  of  all— the  intractable  hut  re- 
mains that  Mr.  Ravburn  is  getting 
on:  he's  now  seventy-nine  years  old. 
Men  do  not  of  course  run  lor  the 
Speakership— a  posi  which  good 
members  of  the  House  are  inclined 
to  regard  as  considerably  superior  to 
that  job  down  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Rolling  is  not  running.  All  the 
same,  circumstances  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  running  for  him. 
There  is  his  relative  safety  at  home. 
There  is  his  capacity  to  concern  him- 
self with  truly  national  affairs. 
There  is  his  position  at  the  center 
ol  gravity  of  his  party.  There  is  his 
authentic  but  doing  liberalism. 
There  is  his  long-established  ability 
to  perform  without  making  the  loud, 
rude  noises  which  not  only  injure 
performance  but  also  tend  to  put  up 
other  people's  backs  in  the  House. 
There  is  his  long  record  of  responsi- 
bility; the  Speakership  is  a  patri- 
archal office  and  members  instinc- 
tively seek  for  the  post  the  highest 
of  the  traditional  qualities  of  the 
patriarch— responsible  headmanship. 

Then  there  are  these  things,  too: 
Boiling's  long  association  as  a  Ray- 
burn  man— and  Boiling's  wife,  Bar- 
bara. Now  I  do  not  deeply  relish  the 
woman's  magazine  cliche  that  so- 
and-so  is  where  he  is  only  because 
of  his  lovely  wife.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  plain  fact  is  that  Barbara 
Boiling  is  a  great  asset  to  Richard 
Boiling;  not  in  some  chintzy,  artsy- 
craftsy  little-helpmeet  way,  but  as  a 
first-rate,  working  politician.  With- 
out her,  he  would  be  a  quietly  able 
force;  with  her  he  is  a  quietly  for- 
midable force,  indeed. 
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Since  1763,  the  delicious  dry  luxury  of  Hine  Cognac 
'has  made  it  the  choice  of  connoisseurs  the  world  over. 
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TAKE  the  guesswork  out  of  travel  and  still 
have  the  fun  of  discovering  new  places  to 
dine,  stay  and  vacation.  Duncan  Hines  Travel 
Books,  America's  favorite  travel  guides  for 
more  than  25  years,  contain  just  the  infor- 
mation you  need  to  make  your  trip  a  happy 
one. 

Whether  you  plan  your  stops  in  advance  or 
simply  "go  as  the  spirit  moves  you,"  Duncan 
Hines  books  will  make  your  every  stop  an  ad- 
venture. Every  place  that  is  listed  (at  no 
charge)  has  been  thoroughly  inspected  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  best  in  food,  lodging  and  re- 
sort facilities. 


ADVENTURES  IN  GOOD  EATING, 
ING  FOR  A  NIGHT, 
VACATION  GUIDE  and 
ADVENTURES  IN 
GOOD  COOKING  and 
the  ART  OF  CARVING 
IN  THE  HOME.  Each 
$1.50  at  bookstores, 
newsstands 
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There's  no  need  for  frenzied 
fumbling  with  guidebook 
phrases  when  you  take  a 
Grace  Line  all-expense  Jewel 
Box  Casual  Cruise-Tour  to 
South  America.  For  26  or  31 
days  you'll  enjoy  easygoing 
luxury  on  a  52-passenger, 
fully  air-conditioned  cargo- 
liner  "Santa,"  and  conducted 
tours  ashore  in  Panama,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador  and  Peru.  All 
tour  arrangements  are  made, 
all  necessary  expenses  paid — 
you  just  relax  and  enjoy  your- 
self. Sailings  from  New  York 
every  other  Friday.  See  your 
Travel  Agent.  Grace  Line, 
3  Hanover  Square,  N.  Y.  4. 
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The    Literature    of    Development 


ROBERT    L.    HEILBROXER 


Robert  L.  Heilbroner.  a  frequent  contributor  to 
''Harper's,"  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Future  as 
History,"  "The  Worldly  Philosophers."  and  many 
educational  brochures  on  economic  affairs. 


IT  I  S  far  from  easy  to  make  out,  from  moment 
to  moment,  what  is  taking  place  on  the  im- 
mensely wider  screen  on  which  history  is  pro- 
jected to  us  today.  The  old  familiar  newsreel  of 
events  has  stretched  out  into  a  gigantic  Cine- 
rama, filled  with  masses  of  people,  strange  land- 
scapes, extraordinary  plots  and  subplots.  In  the 
wings  of  the  theatre  of  history  all  is  confusion, 
caprice,  commotion— or  at  least  almost  all.  For 
there  is  also  visible  amidst  this  turbulence  one 
grandiose  theme  which  attracts  our  attention  no 
matter  where  we  turn.  This  is  the  theme  of 
economic  development— that  is,  of  a  struggle  to 
escape  from  the  misery  and  poverty  which  are 
the  common  settings  of  all  the  new  locales  of 
history. 

We  have  all  become  aware,  in  a  general  sort 
of  way,  of  this  ubiquitous  undertone  to  world 
history.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  people  have 
bothered  to  read  much  of  the  actual  literature 
of  economic  development.  Admittedly  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  this.  Economics  is  rarely  noted 
for  its  delights  of  style,  and  the  books  I  shall  talk 
about  here  are,  on  the  whole,  no  exception. 
They  are  all  demanding  and  some  of  them  are 
downright  difficult.  None  the  less,  they  have 
one  thing  to  recommend  them.  This  is  the  tact 
that  they  give  us  an  otherwise  unobtainable  in- 
sight into  what  is  probably  the  most  important 
social  transformation  humankind  has  ever  at- 
tempted. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  graceful  and  even  elo- 
quent introduction  to  the  problem  as  a  whole 
in  a  slim  volume— but  seventy-four  pages,  index 
and  all— entitled  The  Diplomacv  of  Economic 
Development  (Harvard  University  Press.  $3)  by 
Eugene  R.  Black,  head  of  the  World  Bank. 
Someone  unacquainted  with  the  actualities  of 
underdevelopment  will  find  here  a  marvelousl) 
compressed  sketch  of  its   typical  social    tableau. 


Poverty— unimaginable  poverty— is  of  course  the 
prevailing  motif.  "In  India  alone,"  writes  Mr. 
Black,  "already  a  population  equal  to  the  total 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  been  denied 
ownership  of  land  and  even  tenancv:  they  have 
been  forced,  not  into  employment  in  the  cities, 
but  to  live  as  chronicallv  underemployed,  land- 
less farm  laborers  in  conditions  of  extreme  pov- 
erty  and  insecurity."  Meanwhile  in  the  cities, 
if  the  uprooted  peasant  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
job,  he  finds  himself  exposed  at  work  to  a  dis- 
cipline he  finds  irksome  and  pointless,  while 
"away  from  work  he  is  more  often  than  not 
herded  into  a  wretched  slum  and  exploited  by 
the  large  permanent  underworld  of  beggars, 
vagrants,  refugees,  petty  criminals,  and  the  like 
who  manage  somehow  to  survive  on  the  fringe 
economies  of  the  cities  of  the  underdeveloped 
world." 

"Ellis  is  the  raw  material  from  which  a  devel- 
opment program  must  be  forged.  But  there  is  a 
still  more  crucial  class— the  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional groups  who  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship of  development.  As  Mr.  Black  writes,  how- 
ever, this  too  is  a  disprivileged  stratum:  "There 
is  no  more  explosive  political  material  than  the 
doctor  who  knows  what  modern  medicine  can 
do  but  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  put  his 
knowledge  to  work:  or  the  teacher  who  must 
teach,  il  at  all.  without  textbooks;  or  the  en- 
gineer without  access  to  capital  equipment:  or 
the  businessman  without  a  place  of  business;  or 
the  politician  without  a  following  that  under- 
stands what  he  is  talking  about." 

These  are  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  under- 
developed areas,  and  the  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed Black  with  sinking  heart  may  well  ask: 
How  is  economic  development  possible  at  all? 
How  can  a  pauper  nation  even  begin  its  ascent 
from  so  despairing  a  point  of  departure? 

CORE  OF  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

THIS  brings  us  from  an  introductory  view  into 
the  core  of  economic  analysis  proper,  and  a 
reader  first  venturing  into  this  forbidding  ter- 
rain could  do  no  better  than  start  with  another 
short  book:   Problems  of  Capital  Formation  in 
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by  Max  Jakobson.  The  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Finland  in  1939  is  both  an 
unusual  instance  of  outright  military 
aggression  l>>  the  Russians  and  a  clas- 
sic case  of  a  war  initiated  and  guided 
almost  entirely  by  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. The  author  here  skilfully  un- 
ravel- the  complex  riddle  of  why  and 
how  the  Winter  War  happened  and 
why  the  Russians  did  not  in  the  end 
completely  crush  Finland.  $5.75 
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Fundamental  Law 

by  Herbert  W  echsler.  Aspects  of 
the  law  considered  in  four  brilliant 
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Constitutional  Law.  The  Political 
Safeguards  of  Federalism,  Mr.  Justice 
Stone  and  the  Constitution,  and  The 
Issues  of  the  Nuremberg  Trial.   $4.25 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  PERSEVERANCE 

by  Stephen  R.  Graubard.  Three 
British  Conservatives?  Yes— but  these 
men  are  best  understood  as  critics, 
rather  than  as  spokesmen  for,  their 
times.  This  provocative  new  appraisal 
of  their  writings  shows  how  they  differ 
from  their  conventional  images.  $5.00 
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and  Henry  Ward  Beecher). 
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America 

by  Philip  Schaff.  Edited  by  Perry  Miller.  The 
preeminent  account  by  an  early  19th-century  im- 
migrant of  the  civilization  of  the  New  World. 
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An  Essay  on 
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by  Edmund  Ruffin.  Edited  by  J.  Carlyle  Sitter- 
son.  A  landmark  in  the  history  of  soil  chemistry 
in  the  United  States.  So  impressive  were  the 
results  of  Ruffin's  recommendations  that  an  eco- 
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the  1840's  and  1850's.  Ruffin's  work  contributed 
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by  Christopher  Colles.  Edited  by  Walter  W. 
Ristow.  The  earliest  American  road  guide  and 
the  forerunner  of  the  millions  of  road  maps  now 
distributed  annually  in  the  United  States  —  this 
volume  includes  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  early  Americana. 
35  figures,  83  maps,  and  large  index  map.      $7.50 


The  Federalist 

by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Jay.  Edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Wright.  In  his 
Introduction,  Prof.  Wright  looks  beyond  textual 
questions  that  have  concerned  previous  editors, 
and  discusses  The  Federalist  for  its  intellectual 
background  and  its  continuing  influence  on  con- 
stitutional thought.  An  index  is  drawn  for  the 
first  time  in  terms  of  present-day  scholarship,  en- 
abling the  reader  to  relate  the  text  to  relevant 
clauses  of  the  Constitution.  $7.50 
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the  Underdeveloped  Countries  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  $2.90)  by  the  late  Ragnar  Nurkse  of 
Columbia  University.  This  is  not  a  new  honk 
(it  was  first  published  in  1953),  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a  simple  book,  and  it  has  little  of  Mr. 
Black's  literal \  excellence.  Nevertheless  its  160- 
odd  pages  lay  bare  the  mechanics  of  economic 
development  in  lucid  and  masterful  form.  No 
one  who  seriously  wishes  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  development  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

The  key  to  development,  says  Nurkse  (and 
indeed,  all  development  economists)  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  accumulation  of  capital.  That  is, 
an  underdeveloped  nation  can  only  climb  out 
ol  the  depths  by  replacing  the  pitifully  small 
productive  capabilities  of  its  bare  hands  with 
the  tremendous  productive  capacities  of  ma- 
chines, power  plants,  etc.  Capital  is  the  magic 
ingredient  which  translates  a  given  quantity  of 
human  labor  into  a  rising  quantity  of  output— 
and  what  is  crucial,  a  quantity  of  output  which 
rises  faster  than  the  number  of  mouths  clamor- 
ing for  a  share  in  it. 

But  how  is  a  nation  which  can  scarcely  sub- 
sist, whose  caloric  input  is  barely  at  the  human 
"replacement"  level,  to  build  capital?  How  can 
it  divert  its  energies— which  are  desperate  I \ 
needed  to  keep  itself  alive— to  the  construction 
ol  capital  goods  which,  however  necessary  for  the 
future,  cannot  be  eaten  today?  Nurkse  gives  the 
classic  answer  by  pointing  out  that  an  under- 
developed country  typically  suffers  from  a  dis- 
ease called  "disguised  unemployment."  That  is, 
he  writes,  "even  with  unchanged  techniques  of 
agriculture,  a  large  part  of  the  population  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  could  be  removed  without 
reducing  agricultural  output."  For  example,  it 
is  estimated  that  in  Egypt,  where  disguised  un- 
employment is  at  its  worst,  the  present  output 
of  food  could  be  produced  by  something  like 
half  the  present  rural  population,  without  any 
new  equipment  whatsoever.  To  put  it  differ- 
ently, almost  half  its  people  engaged  in  "raising 
food"  are  actually  not  raising  anything.  What- 
ever tiny  crop  they  harvest  is  got  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbor. 

The  trick  of  capital  formation  now  becomes 
apparent.  The  "surplus"  population  must  be 
taken  off  the  land  and  set  to  work  on  capital 
projects— irrigation,  drainage,  roads,  clams, 
housing,  and  the  like.  Their  removal  from  the 
land  will  not  reduce  food  output,  for  those  who 
remain  behind  will  be  much  more  productive. 
But  as  Nurkse  emphasizes,  this  does  not  mean 
fuller  bellies  for  these  peasants.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  food  they  formerly  shared  with  their 
unproductive  cousins,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
nephews  must  still  be  made  available  to  these 
poor  relations  who  are  now  at  work  on  capital 
projects.  Thus  in  the  early  stages  of  a  successful 
development  program  then  is  apt  to  be  no  vis- 
ible rise  in  the  peasant's  food  consumption.    In- 


stead, what  is  likely  to  be  highh  visible  is  an 
often  harsh  mechanism  for  assuring  the  transfer 
of  food  from  the  land  to  the  capital  project 
worker.  This  may  mean  new  taxes  on  the  peas- 
ant or  it  may  mean  the  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture, for  as  Nurkse  comments,  "The  collective 
farm  is  not  only  a  form  of  collective  organiza- 
tion; it  is  above  all  an  instrument  of  collection." 

What  Nurkse  thus  reveals  are  the  essential  so- 
cial mechanics  of  industrialization  itself— the 
great  inner  transformation  which  provides  the 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  peasanthood.  Not 
that  Nurkse  maintains  that  all  the  capital  needed 
for  development  can  be  supplied  in  this  man- 
ner: peasant  hands  alone  can  build  a  dam  but 
not  its  generators,  may  lay  roads  but  cannot 
make  trucks.  Development  also  depends  on  in- 
vestment in  machines  and  other  strategic  capi- 
tal goods.  This  is,  of  course,  where  foreign  aid 
makes  its  irreplaceable  contribution  by  supple- 
menting the  meager  machine-building  resources 
of  a  developing  country.  But  after  reading 
Nurkse  we  begin  to  see  that  foreign  aid,  quint- 
essential though  it  is.  is  not  enough;  that  the 
core  of  development  is  an  internal  migratory 
process  which  foreign  assistance  can  accelerate 
and  alleviate  but  for  which  it  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute. 

But  even  given  foreign  assistance,  asks  Nurkse, 
how  will  the  great  process  itself  commence?  How 
in  particular  ivill  the  new  manufacturing  and 
commercial   facilities  come  into  being? 


NO    PLACE    FOR    SOLITARY    RISKS 

1  N  A  developed  economy  like  our  own,  the  an- 
swer is  simple  enough:  An  entrepreneur  builds 
a  factory  because  he  feels  confident  that  he  can 
tempt  enough  of  the  general  purchasing  power 
of  the  economy  toward  his  product  to  make  his 
investment  pay  out.  But  in  an  underdeveloped 
econoim.  the  solitary  entrepreneur  feels  no  such 
confidence.  The  over-all  demand  for  goods  is  too 
thin  to  allow  him  to  proceed  with  assurance. 
Unless  the  whole  economy  is  simultaneously  ex- 
panding, the  entrepreneur  who  steps  to  the  fore 
is  apt  to  be  rewarded  for  his  pains  only  with 
painful  losses. 

This  leads  Nurkse  to  advocate  what  he  calls 
"balanced  growth"— an  over-all  Big  Push  on  all 
the   sectors   of   the   economy    at   once.     But    the 
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trouble  is  that  balanced  growth  is 
too  often  precisel)  what  an  under- 
developed economy  is  unable  to  gen- 
erate. In  fact  the  very  hallmark  of  a 
backward  economy  is  an  absence  of 
the  wherewithal  to  mount  such  a 
major  effort.    What  then? 

This  widespread  hurdle  to  devel- 
opment is  not  only  explicitly  recog- 
nized but  made  the  core  of  a  theory 
of  economic  development  in  a  bril- 
liant volume  by  Albert  Hirschman: 
The  Strategy  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment (Yale  University  paperback, 
$1.45).  For  the  general  reader  this 
is  one  step  deeper  into  the  jungles  of 
economic  analysis,  for  it  presents 
some  of  those  diagrams  and  mathe- 
matical formulations  of  which  econ- 
omists are  so  fond  these  days.  Not- 
withstanding, its  style  is  sharp  and 
clear  and  its  substance  accessible  with 
a  bit  of  careful  reading. 

Hirschman's  thesis  is  that  it  is  just 
the  imbalances,  the  uneven  pace  of 
advance  along  the  economic  fronts, 
that  can  set  up  the  stimuli  bv  which 
capital   formation   is    adduced.     For- 
tius ragged  pace  creates  situations  in 
which    "links"    in    the   development 
chain    are    suddenly   made    econom- 
ically  attractive.     Thus   rather   than 
deploring  the  "irrational"  preference 
<>l    developing   countries    for    show- 
piece steel  mills  which  turn  out    to 
be  "unprofitable."  Hirschman  points 
out    that    such    mills    may    be    the 
necessary   forerunners   of   previously 
unihought-of  enterprises-perhaps  bi- 
cycle manufacturing  or  simple  metal- 
working.    This  leads   Hirschman   to 
advocate,    not    carefully    dovetailed 
blueprints  of  balanced  growth,   but 
bold  economic  salients  which  create 
tempting  opportunities  to  "fill  in"  a 
supporting  structure  of  satellite  in- 
dustries. 

So  much  for  a  taste  of  develop- 
ment theory.  It  is  only  a  taste,  of 
course,  and  a  reader  whose  interest 
is  aroused  must  dig  much  deeper. 
He  might  simplify  his  task,  however, 
In  proceeding  directly  to  a  first-rate 
text  by  Benjamin  Higgins:  Economic 
Development  (W.W.  Norton,  $7.50). 
This  is  a  longish  book— over  750 
pages— which  presents  both  a  search- 
ing examination  of  a  number  of 
theories  of  development  and  also  a 
livelj  description  of  the  varied  faces 
of  underdevelopment  about  the 
globe. 

The    nonprofessional   reader   may 
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this  fascinating,  newsworthy 
book,  Mrs.  Dean  illuminates  the 
backgrounds,  beliefs,  and  aims 
of  eighteen  key  political  figures 
who  are  influencing  the  destiny 
of  the  world  from  its  explosive 
trouble-spots.  Line  drawings. 
$5.00 

Gamecock 

The  Life  and  Campaigns  of 
General  Thomas  Sumter 

By  ROBERT  D.  BASS 

He  had  never  read  a  book  on 
warfare,  but  Thomas  Sumter 
trained  six  regiments  of  Carolina 
"guerillas"  and  led  diem  to  vic- 
tory in  the  American  Revolution. 
The  story  of  his  amazing  career 
is  now  fully  told  for  the  first  time 
in  this  brilliant,  definitive  biog- 
raphy by  the  author  of  Swamp 
Fox.  Maps  and  photographs. 
$6.00 

At  all  bookstores 

Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  Inc. 


wish  to  skip  some  parts  in  which  the 
professional  economist  delights,  but 
if  one  is  looking  for  a  single  hand- 
book on  the  subject,  well-written  and 
full  of  fascinating  material,  this  is 
the  volume  for  your  library. 

DEVELOPMENT    ELITES 

ALL  this  literature  of  development 
is  of  interest,  not  alone  for  what  it 
has  to  say.  but  for  what  it  fails  to 
say.  For  underlying  most  of  these 
theories  is  the  assumption  that  eco- 
nomic development  will  be  carried 
out  primarily  by  the  market  process. 
Although  every  student  of  develop- 
ment recognizes  that  the  state  must 
play  a  centrally  responsible  role, 
nonetheless  in  all  these  discussions 
the  businessman  is  still  entrusted 
with  a  large,  and  often  the  largest, 
share  of  the  burden.  In  other  words. 
the  vast  transfer  of  population  from 
farm  to  factory  and  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  capital  are  pre- 
sumed to  come  about  mainly  by  the 
lure  of  profit  and  the  guiding  signals 
of  market  prices. 

But  will  this  in  fact  be  the  casi? 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  one  book  on 
development  in  which  this  usual 
premise  is  eschewed.  In  Industrial- 
ism and  Industrial  Man  (Harvard 
University  Press,  S5.50).  Clark  Kerr. 
John  Dunlop.  Frederick  Harbison, 
and  Charles  Myers  explore  industri- 
alization as  a  process  which  can  be 
carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  devel- 
opment elites:  ambitious  dynasts, 
revolutionary  intellectuals,  colonial 
administrators,  and  nationalist  lead- 
ers, in  addition  to  capitalist  entre- 
preneurs. In  effect,  what  these 
authors  seek  to  do  is  to  create  so- 
ciological "ideal  tvpes"  of  these 
various  elites  and  to  compare  their 
strategies,  problems,  and  results. 

This  is  surely  a  fruitful  approach, 
for  in  fact  most  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  twentieth  century  has 
not  been  carried  out  by  the  market 
process,  but  imposed  from  above  by 
one  or  another  of  these  nonmarket 
authorities.  But  alas,  the  execution 
of  the  idea  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
—not  only  by  way  of  an  uninspired 
presentation,  but  more  fundamen- 
tally by  way  of  a  serious  distortion 
in  the  "ideal  tvpes"  themselves. 
Throughout  the  book  the  authors 
compare    the    development    policies 


of  twentieth-century  revolutionists— 
the  Nassers  and  Stalins— with  twen- 
tieth-century business  practice.  But 
this  is  not  a  legitimate  comparison. 
What  would  be  relevant  is  a  com- 
parison of  twentieth-century  authori- 
tarian leaders  with  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  capitalist  and 
precapitalist  development  elites. 
Then  we  might  find  some  trulv 
enlightening  parallels  (as  well  as 
contrasts,  between,  say,  the  mer- 
cantilist policies  which  forcibly  be- 
gan the  development  process  in  sev- 
enteenth-century Europe  and  the 
nationalist  measures  bringing  it  into 
being  in  Latin  America  today— or 
between  the  enclosure  movements 
of  pre-industrial  England  and  the 
collective  farm  movements  of  early 
Soviet  Russia. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  its  lack,  the 
Kerr  book  does  at  least  identify  a 
vital  problem— the  intimate  and  in- 
extricable relationship  between  eco- 
nomic development  and  political 
power.  Development,  it  should  be 
clear  by  now,  is  not  a  process  whose 
success  or  failure  hinges  on  the  for- 
tuitous presence  of  folksy-minded 
Iowa  chicken  fanners  or  ignorant 
ambassadors.  At  bottom,  economic 
development  is  a  profoundly  wrencr.- 
ing  social  transformation  whose  in- 
itial impact,  as  Eugene  Black  points 
out.  is  not  so  much  a  euphoric  state 
of  rising  expectations  as  a  bewilder- 
ing loss  of  traditional  expectations. 
Far  from  being  a  long,  invigorating 
climb  from  achievement  to  achieve- 
ment, development  is  an  arduous 
ascent  in  which  many  fall  by  the 
wayside,  suffering  new  privations  be- 
cause of  the  very  changes  that  de>- 
velopment  has  brought   into  being. 

Hence  the  question:  who  is  going 
to  make  development  stick?  What 
degree  of  political  will,  of  economic 
command,  of  moral  determination 
or  ruthlessness  is  forced  upon  a  lead- 
ership which  seeks  to  traverse  in  a 
generation  or  two  the  difficult  ter- 
rain which  the  West,  with  turmoil 
enough,  took  two  centuries  to  cross? 

WILL    DEVELOPMENT   STICK? 

THIS  is  a  question  to  which  few 
writers  on  development  turn  an  un- 
flinching eye.  There  is  much  talk  of 
the  "blandishments"  of  Communism 
or  of  other  iron  collectivisms  as  a 
means  of  carrying  through  develop- 
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Inaugural  Edition.  With  a  new  Foreword  by  Allan 
Nevins.  Dramatic  moral  decisions  by  American  states- 
men. Awarded  the  1957  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Biography. 

-5.95 
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Young  Readers  Edition.  Pictures  by  Emil  Weiss. 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  classic  abridged  for  young 
Americans— with  a  letter  from  the  President  written 
especially  for  this  edition.  Ages  10-14.  $1.95 


The  Schools 

By  MARTIN  MAYER 

This  definitive  book  on  the  entire  U.  S. 
school  system  —  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school  —  shows  what  actually  hap- 
pens in  our  classrooms  in  terms  of  the 
people  who  do  the  work.  By  the  author  of 
Madison  Avenue,  U.S.A.  $4.95 


Excellence 

Can  We  Be  Equal 
and  Excellent  Too? 

By  JOHN  W.  GARDNER 

"Once  in  a  while  a  book  comes  along  which, 
if  taken  to  heart,  possesses  the  capacity  to 
lift  the  whole  tone  of  a  nation's  thinking 
.  .  .  The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  written  such  a  book." 

—  Christian  Science  Monitor.     $3.95 


The  Edge 
of  Freedom 

A  Report  on  Neutralism 

and  New  Forces  in  Subsaharan 

Africa  and  Eastern  Europe 

By  JOHN  B.  OAKES 

A  first-hand  report  by  a  member  of  the 
Editorial  Board  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  on  the 
new  neutral  nations  —  and  their  probable 
future  relations  with  Russia  and  the  U.S. 

$3.50 


THIRD  PRINTING! 

The  United  States 
in  the  World  Arena 

An  Essay  in  Recent  History 
By  W.  W.  ROSTOW 

"A  magnificent  preface  to  a  new  decade  of 
choice."  — August  Heckscher.  "Profound... 
scholarly  .  .  .  readable."  —  Louis  J.  Halle, 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  "A  full  course  of 
study  in  the  relation  of  the  modern  United 
States  to  the  world." 

—  Christian  Science  Monitor.     $8.75 
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A  penetrating  analysis 

of  the  contemporary 

Russian  character  and  scene 


as  PEOPLE 

by  Wright   Miller 

with  a  preface  by  Alexander  Dallin, 
The  Russian  Institute,  Columbia 
University 
Profound  insight  and  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  Russian  land,  his- 
tory and  peoples  characterize  this 
lively  study  of  the  Russians  as 
individuals  —  how  they  behave  in 
such  spheres  as  manners,  morals, 
politics  and  family  life;  and  how 
their  centuries-old  sense  of  com- 
munity enables  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship to  survive.  "The  inquiring 
foreigner  can  learn  from  this  book 
more  about  the  real  nature  of  Soviet 
leadership  and  the  Communist 
Party  than  from  any  formal  his- 
tory or  biography  ...  I  should  like 
to  recommend  it  with  the  utmost 
possible  warmth." 

—  EDWARD  CRANKSHAW, 

The  Observer  (London) 
Photographs    $3.95        DUTTON 


Who  will  decide  our  fate? 
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Government 


SNOW 


A  few  men  in  government,  advised 
by  even  fewer  scientists,  must  now 
make  decisions  which  determine  in 
the  crudest  sense  whether  we  live  or 
die.  Drawing  from  two  vital  examples 
of  the  use  and  misuse  of  scientific 
ability  in  wartime  England,  Sir 
Charles  considers  how  we  can  make 
use  of  scientists  in  government  with 
greatest  effect  and  least  risk.  S2.50 
2ND  PRINTING  BEFORE  PUBLICATION 
(A  Book-of-fhe-Monfh  Club  Selection) 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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ment,  but  very  little  honest  facing-up 
to  the  question  of  whether  milder 
courses  will  in  the  end  succeed  at 
all. 

To  raise  this  ugly  issue  is  not  to 
"romanticize"  the  often  brutal  so- 
cial mechanics  of  collectivism.  It  is 
to  force  us  to  inquire  what  the  real- 
istic alternatives  are— if  any.  One 
writer  who  has  had  the  audacity  to 
grasp  the  nettle  firmly  is  Paul  Baran 
whose  Political  Economy  of  Growth 
(Marzani  paperback.  SI. 95;  Monthly 
Review  hardcover,  S5)  makes  no 
bones  about  asserting  that  develop- 
ment to  be  successful  must  be  a  revo- 
lutionary— ie..  Communist— process. 
Baran  is  a  Marxist  economist  and 
therefore  it  is  easv  to  dismiss  his 
argument  as  no  more  than  a  personal 
apologia.  To  do  so,  however,  over- 
looks the  fact  that  Baran  poses  a 
problem  of  the  utmost  importance 
about  which  we  find  almost  no  cou- 
rageous discussion  on  the  part  of 
non-Marxists. 

For  instance,  Eugene  Black,  hav- 
ing presented  a  moving  and  com- 
passionate picture  of  the  plight  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas,  can  trans- 
late his  moral  concern  into  nothing 
more  effective  than  a  call  for  more  of 
the  kind  of  thins:  that  the  'World 
Bank  is  already  doing.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly apparent,  as  Andrew  Schon- 
field  shows  in  The  Attack  on  World 
Poverty  (Random  House.  S4.95)  that 
the  World  Bank  is  not  even  remotelv 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
Its  present  rate  of  disbursement  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  is  consid- 
erably less  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  a  sum  which  can  objectively 
be  called  a  pittance.  Mr.  Schonfield 
argrues  co^entlv  for  a  massively  or- 
ganized  UN  effort,  well  equipped 
with  funds  and  freed  from  the  crip- 
pling canons  of  economic  orthodoxy, 
and  he  lavs  about  him  in  vigorous 
fashion  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
banking  mind  to  grasp  the  exigen- 
cies  and  demands  of  the  backward 
nations.  I  liked  in  particular  this 
fragment  of  a  conversation  with  Per 
Jacobssen,  head  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund: 

"What  would  you  suggest.  Mr. 
Jacobssen.  to  help  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  move  forward 
Easter?" 

"Well,  the  main  thing  is  to  sta- 
bilize   their   currencies." 

Another  writer  who  suffers  at  the 


gap  between  Mr.  Black's  description 
and  his  prescription  is  Peter  Ritner, 
author  of  The  Death  of  Africa 
(Macmillan,  $4.95).  In  a  review  of 
Black's  book  in  The  Xezv  Leader, 
he  writes: 

What  does  an  African,  or  an  In- 
dian, or  a  Venezuelan  feel  like  when 
he  is  confronted  with  Black's  wisdom 
and  moderation?  He  feels  the  way  a 
poor  man  always  feels  when  he  talks 
to  a  rich  man— that  the  rich  man  just 
doesn't  understand  what  life  is  all 
about. 

True.  Black  is  doing  something, 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  more  than 
most  of  ns  will  ever  do.  and  this  is 
better  than  nothing.  But  he  is  far 
from  telling  us  how  we  are  going  to 
stop  the  catastrophe  which  is  build- 
ing up  all  over  the  world,  which  is 
what  the  concept  of  "economic  de- 
velopment" really  involves.  Black  is 
too  slow,  too  portlv.  too  respectable  a 
lover  of  his  own  subject  and  profes- 
sion. At  his  pace  he  is  not— and  we 
are  not— going  to  win. 

I  cannot  improve  on  Mr.  Ritner's 
words— nor  for  that  matter  on  his 
angry  book.  Recently  I  have  read 
through  the  two  volumes  by  George 
K imble  on  Tropical  Africa  (Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund.  SI 5).  They  pro- 
vide a  magnificent  survey  of  the 
ecologv  and  sociology  of  the  African 
scene,  beautifully  written  and  tre- 
mendously informative.  Yet  I  missed 
a  sense  of  the  desperation,  of  the 
relentless  ticking  of  the  social  clock 
which  lies  at  the  center  of  Mr.  Rit- 
ner's much  shorter  and  less  "schol- 
arly" book.  Mr.  Kimble  fascinates, 
worries,  and  arouses  us.  Mr.  Ritner 
frightens  the  pants  off  us.  and  I 
think  he  is  right.  He  foresees  in, 
Africa  the  likelihood  of  a  "Chinafi- 
cation"— a  conclusion  similar  to 
Baran's— but  unlike  Baran  he  re- 
gards tin's  as  something  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  Is  it  possible?  Ritner's 
suggestions  involve  a  willingness  on 
our  part  to  spend  at  least  six  to 
eight  billion  dollars  a  year  on  Africa 
alone,  through  the  agency  of  a  kind 
of  pan-African  TYA.  One  cannot 
hazard  a  guess  if  such  a  program 
would  work.  The  chances  are  we 
shall  never  find  out. 

AMERICAN    OSTRICHISM 

MICH  of  the  weakness  of  our 
American  prescriptions  for  the  ter- 
rors   of    development    lies    in    an 
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:ndemi<  failing  ol  academi<  eco 
lomic  v\  i  i i mil;  in  tlii^  i  ounti  y.  rhis 
s  its  appalling  lack  ol  s<ui.il  or 
tolitical  or  historical  depth— or  i<> 
ml  ii  differently,  Its  delusion  thai 
me  i  .m  talk  about  economi<  i  hange 
n  vacuo,  without  an)  recognition 
h.ii  e<  onomi<  i  hange  always  and  in- 
\  itably  bi  i n l; ^  with  ii  (oi  is  l>i  oughl 
iboul  l>\ )  so*  i.il  and  politic  .il  (  hange. 
Ii  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
he  causes  <>|  ilii>  American  ostrich- 
sm.  In  pari  I  suspect  it  comes  from 
in  inn  rii  teal  worship  of  "s<  ien<  e" 
mil  .1  corresponding  denigration  ol 
mi\  siui.il  theorizing  which  ovw- 
iteps  the  bounds  <>l  rigorous  em- 
>ii  ic  .il  or  logi(  .il  demonstration.  In 
).ni.  too,  ii  may  refleel  the  inhibi 
ions  ol  .1  so<  i.il  system  wliii  h  is 
>eing  sorel)  tried  1>\  the  pressures 
>l  liisioi\.  Whatever  the  reason, 
lowever,  there  is  nodoubi  thai  much 
•  I  American  economii  thought  is 
).illid  .ind  thin  not  onh  because  il 
lares  not  trespass  into  the  precincts 
>!  <>i1hi  six  i.il  disciplines,  bin  worse 
>rt,  because  it  is  not  even  tempted 
in  trespass. 

I  think  it  is  the  general  anemia 
il  economic  analysis  which  accounts 
for  the  shouts  and  huzzas  that  have 
greeted  W.  W.  Rostow's  little  book, 
The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth 
(Cambridge  University  Press  paper- 
back, $1.45).  Here  is,  for  all  its 
shoi  t<  omings,  an  attempt  to  seize  his- 
tory by  the  forelock  and  to  place 
economii  analysis  within  a  grand 
stage  setting  of  social  evolution.  Pro- 
fessor  Rostow  presents  ns  with  a 
panorama  of  economic  development 
in  four  giant  "stages"  through  which 
societies  pass:  a  stage  of  traditional 
social  organization,  a  stage  of  take- 
:>ll  into  growth,  a  stage  of  sell-sus- 
taining expansion,  and  a  stage  of 
high  mass  consumption. 

Unfortunately  the  book  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  measure  up  to  the 
large  promise  of  its  conception. 
Rather  than  a  theory— that  is,  a 
causally  connected  chain  of  develop- 
ment—I see  Rostow's  analysis  largely 
as  a  series  of  eclectic  generalizations, 
loosely  tied  together  and  in  some 
respects  seriously  misleading.  Thus, 
the  critical  stage  of  "take-off"  is 
identified  as  occurring  in  the  United 
States  in  1843-60  and  perhaps  in 
India  since  1952.  This  seems  to  im- 
ply that  India  today,  with  its  groan- 
ing   problems,    bears   some    sort    of 
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"Perhaps  the  most 

remarkable  novel  to 

come  out  of  Russia 

since  the  Revolution." 

— Time  Magazine 

Trial  Begins 

By  ABRAM  TERTZ 


•  "The  surprise  novel  of  the  year 
...  it  packs  explosive  force." 

—charles  poork,  N.  Y.  Times 

•  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  tale 
more  calculated  to  outrage  the 
guardians  of  Soviet  orthodoxy."— 
MERLE  fainsod,  Director  of  the 
Russian  Research  Center  at  Har- 
vard University,  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Book  Review 

•  "The  most  interesting  piece  of 


writing  by  a  Soviet  citizen  to  reach 
the  West  in  many  years  .  .  .  for  the 
average  American  it  will  probably 
be  the  most  enjoyable."  —  harry 
Schwartz,  N.Y.Times  Book  Review 
•  "A  flash  of  lightning  no  less 
illuminating  in  its  way  than  Doc- 
tor Zhivago." 

—Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 

52.95,  now  at 
your   bookstore 

PAWTHEOX 


EDITED  BY  RICHARD  PIPES 

Twelve  leading  scholars  probe  the 
intellectual  life  of  both  Tsarist  and 
Soviet  Russia.  They  discuss  the  ori- 
gins and  history  of  the  old  intelli- 
gentsia, Soviet  pressures  on  university 
students,  and  other  topics  which  pro- 
vide valuable  insight  into  the  thought 
of  Russian  writers,  scientists,  and 
philosophers.  Includes  the  official 
letter  from  the  editors  of  the  Soviet 
literary  journal,  Novyi  Mir,  explain- 
ing their  reasons  for  rejecting  Paster- 
nak's Dr.  Zhivago. 

$4.50  at  all  bookstores 
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$14,000  A  YEAR 
. . .  NOW  I  AM 
REALLY  LIVING! 

By  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
Subscriber 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  going  broke  on 
$9,000  a  year.  High  prices  and  taxes  were 
getting  me  down.  I  had  to  have  more 
money  or  reduce  my  standard  of  living. 

So  I  sent  for  a  Trial  Subscription  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  heeded  its 
warnings.  I  cashed  in  on  the  ideas  it  gave 
me  for  increasing  my  income  and  cutting 
expenses.  I  got  the  money  I  needed.  And 
then  I  began  to  forge  ahead.  Last  year 
my  income  was  up  to  $14,000.  Believe 
me,  reading  The  Journal  every  day  is  a 
wonderful  get-ahead  plan.  Now  I  am 
really  living! 

This  story  is  typical.  The  Journal  is 
a  wonderful  aid  to  men  making  $7,500 
to  $25,000  a  year.  To  assure  speedy  de- 
livery to  you  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  The 
Journal  is  printed  daily  in  seven  cities 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this 
ad  with  check  for  $7 .  Or  tell  us  to  bill  you . 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.Y.  HM-5 
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happen? 

A  distinguished  American  historian  recounts 

the  events  and  decisions  that  led 

to  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb 

and  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  - 
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Harcourt,  Brace  &  World 
announces  with  pride  the 
publication  of  a  great  book 

THE  CITY 

IN 

HISTORY 
BY  LEWIS 
MUMFORD 


Its  Origins,  Its  Transformations, 

and  Its  Prospects 

The  City  in  History  is  the  fruit  of 
decades  of  research  and  reflection. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  forms  and  func- 
tions of  the  city  throughout  the  ages 
—  but.  more  than  that,  a  bold  and 
imaginative  portrait  of  the  history 
of  mankind. 

156  illustrations;  720  pages 
$11.50  at  ail  bookstores 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.  Inc. 
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socio-economic  resemblance  to  the 
bustling  society  of  pre-Civil  War 
America.  I  find  this  impossible  to 
accept  and  I  suspect  that  even  Pro- 
lessor  Rostow  would  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  India  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  tremendous  self-motivated  in- 
dustrialization process  similar  to  that 
of  the  American  1870s  and  1880s. 
But  if  there  is  in  fact  no  meaningful 
similarity  ol  prospects  between  the 
societies,  of  what  use  is  their  iden- 
tification in  similar  "stages'"  of  de- 
velopment?  Rostow's  book  is  con- 
ceived as  an  "answer"  to  Marx,  but 
I  think  he  is  lucky  that  the  old  bo) 
is  not  around  to  give  it  his  special 
treatment. 

After  these  rueful  remarks  let  us 
turn  aside  from  the  thorny  path  of 
underdevelopment  to  take  note  of 
two  books  which  concern  our  pros- 
pects for  economic  evolution.  One 
of  these  is  Gunnar  Myrdal's  Bevond 
the  Welfare  State  (Yale  University 
Press,  S4.50)  which,  as  the  title  sug- 
gests, peers  ahead  to  ask  ivhat  is  in 
store  for  the  Western  democracies 
and   their  modified   capitalisms. 

As  a  moderate  democratic  Socialist 
Mvrdal  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  so- 
cial stability  and  economic  benefits 
of  the  planned  Welfare  State  and 
part  of  his  book  is  a  sketch  of  the 
limited  Utopia  which  such  a  com- 
munity offers.  Rut  Myrdal  is  not 
merely  a  bland  apologist  for  his  eco- 
nomic predilections.  Indeed  what 
makes  his  book  interesting  is  his  own 
realization  that  the  Welfare  State, 
with  its  essentially  national  concep- 
tion of  well-being,  presents  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  the  emergence  of  an 
international  Utopia.  One  must  read 
Myrdal's  book  to  trace  out  the  rami- 
fications of  this  sobering  point  of 
view.  He  does  not  write  a  lively 
prose,  but  a  thoughtful  and  broad- 
ranging  mind  lights  up  the  rather 
pedestrian  st\le.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son he  is  worth  reading  because  here 
is  a  non-Marxist  thinker  who  does 
not  fear  to  "muddy  up"  his  eco- 
nomic thoughts  with  political  and 
sociological  insights. 

CONSERVATIVE    VERVE 

QUITE  different  in  both  style  and 
ideas  is  our  last  book:  The  Cost  of 
Freedom  by  Henry  Wallich  (Harper, 
-  75).  For  one  thing,  Wallich  is 
an   aphoristic,   bright,  and  polished 


writer.  For  another,  he  defends  a 
conservative  economic  point  of  view. 
Yet,  like  Myrdal's  book,  from  which 
it  differs  ISO  in  emphasis,  this  too 
is  a  work  which  reflects  a  concern  for 
economics  in  the  broadest  terms. 

Wallich  is  an  exponent  of  the  vir- 
tues of  a  capitalist  order— the  virtues 
of  private  property,  of  economic  in- 
equality, of  economic  "freedom." 
With  much  of  his  fundamental  in- 
clinations I  would  mvself  take  issue, 
and  against  his  arguments  I  would 
like  to  pose  counterarguments. 
Never  mind.  It  is  a  rare  experience 
to  read  a  book  with  which  one  dis- 
agrees and  yet  enjoy  it  unreservedly 
and  without  annoyance.  This  was 
m\  reaction  to  the  Cost  of  Freedom. 
For  my  taste  it  is  the  most  modest, 
thoughtful,  and  agreeable  presenta- 
tion of  the  conservative  view  that 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  while.  For 
someone  who  wants  the  other  side 
of  the  Galbraith  coin,  struck  off  with 
a  near-Galbraithian  verve,  I  recom- 
mend it  wholehearted Iy.  Would  that 
conservative  thought  in  general  rose 
to  the  level  of  this  book! 
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KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

Heaven  Has  No  Favorites,  by  Erich 
Maria  Remarque. 

Remarque's  books  are  almost  al- 
ways about  the  spiritually  and 
geographically  homeless  of  the 
world,  but  anyone  who  has  read 
many  of  them  is  instantly  at  home 
alter  the  first  pages.  There  is  always 
a  beautiful  girl,  somehow  mysterious 
and  withdrawn;  there  is  strong  drink 
at  odd  hours  (In  Arch  of  Triumph 
it  was  Calvados;  here  vodka  is  the 
prevailing  dose  though  there  are  also 
champagne  and  other  beautiful 
wines);  there  is  much  talk  of  life  and 
death  and  love  (the  novels  could 
really  all  be  called  A  Time  to  Love 
and  a  Time  to  Die)  by  people  who 
have  seen  too  much  of  death.  The 
stories  carry  the  same  pervading 
sense  of  human  loneliness  as  a  song 
sung  by  Marlene  Dietrich.  This 
novel   tells   of   an   affair  between   a 
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twent)  i In ee  yeai -old  gii  1  h <>tn  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  Switzer- 
land .md  .i  racing-cai  driver,  some- 
time aftei  Woi  Kl  W  .11  1 1.  The  gh  I 
spenl  too  mui  h  ol  lui  i  hildhood  in 
Paris  cell. us  during  t lu-  Occupation 
.md  [osl  both  parents  in  the  war. 
I  Ik  in. mi  spent  years  in  .i  concen- 
tration camp.  I  he  girl,  under 
almost  certain  sentence  <>i  earl) 
death  from  hei  disease  comes  to  a 
decision  about  the  wa)  t<>  spend 
what  remains  «>|  her  life.  She.  of 
course,  cannot  understand  the  auto- 
racer's  constant  risking  <>l  life.  Yet 
then  attitudes  paradoxically  merge 
.md  shift  .is  their  relationship  de- 
velops. U though  death  is  thus  ever- 
present  this  is  anything  hut  ;i  sordid 
hook  Sensualrj  it  is  rich  in  beauti- 
ful settings,  luxurious  hotels,  excel- 
lent food  and  wine,  and  exquisite 
dresses  from  Balenciaga  lot  the  lady. 
Mi.  Remarque's  people  tend  to  live 
(  oik  en  ti.  i  ted  little  lives  ol  their  own; 
having  suffered  so  much  they  never 
seem  to  he  participants  in  the  prob- 
lems ol  the  larger  world.  If  this 
sometimes  gives  a  dimension  of  in- 
tellectual unreality  to  his  stories  they 
are  never  lacking  in  emotional  and 
narrative  excitement  and  great  ele- 
gance of  style. 

Harcourt,  $4.50 


The  Watchman,  by  Davis  Grubb. 
There  is  a  maxim  that  to  be 
scrupulously  fair  to  a  novel  one  must 
lead  it  through  to  the  end.  This  tale 
ol  a  West  Virginia  river  town  called 
Adena  is  a  perfect  example.  After 
the  hist  lew  moiling  pages  of  what 
seemed  outrageous  overwriting  I  was 
ready  to  give  up: 

For  an  instant  hefore  he  left  the 
room  he  lifted  his  head,  murmuring 
something,  raising  his  eyes  slowly  to 
the  dim  light  of  the  room's  ceiling 
globe:  a  frosted,  mindless  moon 
shedding  the  illumination  of  soiled 
twilight  upon  the  room's  squalid 
sixty  years  of  drummer's  mercantile 
dreaming,  the  insomniac  toss  of 
transients  drunk  or  half-mad  with 
loneliness,  the  furtive  and  chronic 
embraces  of  lovers  by  the  hour.  The 
sheriff's  anguished  eyes  searched 
senselessly  for  that  instant  among  the 
blurred,  scattered  pattern  of  dead 
moths  and  flies  which  calicoed  the 
dull  light  globe's  interior;  dried  up 
hieroglyphics  of  long-vanished  sum- 
mer nights. 


But  I  persevered  and  by  the  end 
could  acknowledge  that  the  turgid 
writing  cumulatively  creates  the  onl) 
atmosphere  in  which  the  melodra 
iii.it  it  tale  c  ould  sin  \  ive.  ...  1  In 
wat(  liniaii  is  a  pel  ipatel  u  shei  ill.  ,t 
mysterious  wanderer,  with  his  two 
motherless  daughters  and  his  friend 
and  deputy,  moving  from  one  South- 
ern town  to  another.  Wh.it  di  ives 
him;  what  is  the  role  ol  his  friend; 
what  passions  direct  the  two  daugh 
lets  to  their  very  different  fates  are 
the  questions  that  the  novel  unravels, 
piling  horror  on  depravity  and  de- 
pravity on  horror  like  a  poor  man's 
Faulkner.  After  those  hist  lew  pages 
it  will  surely  hold  your  interest  il 
your  stomach  is  strong.  By  the 
author  of  The  Night  of  the  Hunter. 
Scribner,  $3.95 

NON-FICTION 

Whether  it's  because  of  last  year's 
phenomenal  success  of  the  book 
about  Elsa,  the  lioness,  or  mere  pub- 
lishing coincidence,  it  is  certainly  a 
lac  t  that  there  are  more  fascinating 
animal  books  than  I  can  remember 
in  any  one  season  in  a  long,  long 
time.    Below  are  four  of  the  best. 

Ring    of    Bright    Water,    by    Gavin 
Maxwell. 

As  I  read  the  first  fifty  pages  of 
this  utterly  fascinating  book  by  a 
man  who  has  spent  ten  years  living 
without  other  human  company  in 
a  lonely  house  by  the  sea  in  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it 
seemed  odd  to  me  that  such  a  man 
should  have  remained  a  bachelor. 
One  would  think  that  such  fineness 
of  perception,  such  generosity  of 
spirit,  such  a  wonderfully  well  fur- 
nished mind  in  all  departments- 
humor  not  the  least— would  deserve 
and  need  a  constant  audience.  But 
by  the  time  I  unwillingly  reached 
the  end  of  the  book  1  had  my 
answer.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  taken 
more  trouble  and  delight  in  living 
with  an  otter— or  rather  three  otters 
—not  to  mention  a  dog,  a  brood  of 
goslings,  and  a  wildcat  kitten,  than 
most  men  would  ever  take  for  a 
wife.  And  certainly  there  is  no 
room  for  a  woman— nor  room  for 
anybody  not  a  trained  zoo  keeper— in 
the  London  apartment  or  the  High- 
lands house  (Camusfearna— "Bay  of 
Alders")  which  Mr.  Maxwell  set  up 
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Books 


James  1  Michener 

HEPOII  I   OF  THE 

COUNTY  i  II All! M  A.\ 

A  surprising  view  of  the  presidential 
campaign  revealed  by  the  bestselling 
novelist,  who  describes  his  own  experi- 
ences on  the  local  level  as  Democratic 
County  Chairman  —  in  sophisticated, 
complex  Bucks  County.  $3.95 


As  told  to 

Bob  Considine 

THE  MEN 

WHO  ROBBED  BRINK'S 

By  Joseph  "Specs"  O'Keefe.  Author- 
ized by  the  FBI.  One  of  the  ringleaders 
gives  the  authentic  story  of  the  almost 
perfect  crime  -  the  $1,000,000  Brink's 
robbery  —  the  biggest  heist  in  history. 

$3.95 


Japanese  Inn 

By  OLIVER  STATLER 

"A  marvelously  rare  and  lovely  book  .  .  . 
The  reader  will  know  more  about  Japan, 
about  the  way  her  people  lived  and  live, 
than  he  had  ever  known  before  when  he 
has  finished  with  this  handsome  volume." 

—BOSTON   GLOBE 

Prints,  woodcuts,  drawings.  $6.50 

Parodies 

An  Anthology  from 

Chaucer  to  Perelman 

Compiled,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Dwight  MacDonald.  "The 
best  anthology  of  parody  ever  pub- 
lished."—time.  600  pages.  Indexed. 

$7.50 


Isak  Dinesen 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  GRASS 

"A  quartet  of  serene  elegies  to  her  Africa 
of  far  away  and  long  ago."  —  Charles 
Poore,  n.y.  times.  Illustrated  with  por- 
traits painted  by  the  author.  $3.75 


Now  at  your  bookstore  RANDOM  HOUSE 
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for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
the  otters,  Mijbil  and  Edal.  And 
the  magic  of  the  book  is  that  one 
understands  his  compulsion,  and  in 
his  beautiful  descriptive  prose  laced 
with  humor  and  in  the  photographs 
and  drawings  the  reader  has  nothing 
but  absolutely  painless  pleasure  of 
these  enchanting  animals  and  their 
wild  and  lonely  surroundings.  The 
book  was  a  Book  Club  selection  in 
England,  and  no  wonder.  No  more 
delightful  nature  book  has  appeared 
in  a  long  time.  Dutton,  S5 

Penguin  Summer:  An  Adventure 
with  the  Birds  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  by  Eleanor  Rice  Pettingill. 
This  is  another  charming,  but 
quite  different,  book  of  nature  study 
by  a  woman  who  went  with  her 
ornithologist  husband  on  a  Disney- 
financed  expedition  to  study  pen- 
guins in  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  has 
less  literary  quality  than  Ring  of 
Bright  Water,  but  it  is  a  simple, 
straightforward,  cheerful,  and  en- 
dearing account  of  a  cold,  often 
hazardous  undertaking  on  these  for- 
bidding, chilly,  but  interesting  South 
Atlantic  islands.  Mrs.  Pettingill's 
feeling  for  people  and  their  customs 
is  .is  warm  and  discerning  as  her  ob- 
servations of  penguins  and.  with  the 
more  than  fifty  photographs,  she  has 
put  together  a  fascinating  scientific 
and  personal  journal. 

Clarkson  Potter.  v"> 

Galapagos:  The  Noah's  Ark  of  the 
Pacific,  by  Irenaus  Eibl-Eibesfeldt. 

There  are  penguins  in  this  book 
too,  though  fewer  and  smaller,  since 
the)  live  at  the  equator  and  don't 
need  so  much  boclilv  heat  to  keep 
alive.  The  Galapagos  Islands,  which 
Darwin  called  the  "living  laboratory 
of  evolution,"  include  thirteen  large 
volcanic  islands  and  a  number  of 
small  ones,  have  an  area  of  abo  it 
3,000  square  miles,  are  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  and  lie  in  the 
Pacific  about  650  miles  west  of 
the  South  American  toast.  Their 
peculiar  hind  formation  and  geo- 
graphical position  have  resulted  in 
attracting  extraordinary  species  of 
animals  and  birds  differing  even 
from  island  to  island. 

Onlv  in  the  Galapagos  are  there 
seaweed-eating  marine  lizards  or 
iguanas;    cactus-eating    land    iguanas. 


Nowhere  else  can  we  see  great  giai 
tortoises  or  flightless  cormorants.   1 
fact  most  of  the  species  are  endemi] 
that  is  to  say  special  and  unique  il 
the  archipelago.    Out  of  eighty-nin 
species  and   subspecies  of  birds  th;l 
nest  in  the  islands,  seventy-seven  cxi 

nowhere  else \n  extraordina 

aspect  of  the  Galapagos  animals 
the  remarkable  tameness  they  mar 
fest  in  the  presence  of  man.  .  .  .  \ 
no  terrestrial  mammals  managed 
get  a  footing  until  quite  recently,  tl 
Galapagos  were  isles  without  fea 
ami  a  retreat  where  animals  forg 
their  shyness.  From  this  point  i 
view  the  archipelago  is  a  Garden  i 
Eden.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Eibl-Eibesfeldt  is  a  zoologist  i 
that  his  observations  are  most  exat 
and  less  anthropomorphic  than  tho; 
of  either  Gavin  Maxwell  on  his  ottei 
or  Mrs.  Pettingill  on  her  penguin 
Indeed,  instead  of  showing  how  lik 
human  beings  animals  are,  he,  as 
good  evolutionist,  shows  how  man 
of  our  finest  customs  may  well  ha\ 
come,     saw     from     the     chivalrou] 
dueling   conventions   of   the   marirJ 
iguanas  (giant   lizards);   the  greetinl 
ceremonies   of   the   flightless   cormJ 
rants;   or  the  wedding  dance  of  till 
albatross    (all    illustrated    here   witl 
photographs).   He  describes  this  witl 
wit  and   style  and   makes  it  seem  I 
proud  thing  to  belong  to  the  anima 
kingdom.    (I  followed  him  less  will 
ingh    in   his  deep  dives  among  thl 
sharks     and     his     adventures     witl 
centipedes  and  other  insects.)   Han 
pily,  as  a  result  of  his  expedition  an] 
report    to    the    International    Uniol 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  an 
Natural  Resources,  and  with  the  hell 
of    UNESCO    and     the    Ecuadoria 
government,  a  Charles  Darwin  'Si; 
tion  has  been  set  up  on  the  island! 
The  spot  was  chosen  by  the  authoj 
and  from  it  scientists  will  try  to  er 
lone  regulations  that  will  preserve- 
on  this  archipelago  that  has  little  o 
no  other  value— the  natural  marvel 
that  exist  nowhere  else. 

Doubleday,  $3.9 

Serengeti   Shall   Not   Die,  by   Berr 

hard    and    Michael   Grzimek.    Intrc 
duction  by  Alan  Moorehead. 

This  is  another  beautiful  am 
dramatic  plea  for  animal  and  lam 
conservation  in  another  part  of  th 
world— the  Serengeti  National  Par 
in  Tanganyika.  It  begins  with 
terse  little  quotation: 
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"Have  the  hens  been  ltd?" 

Bismarck,  on  his  deathbed. 

With  the  same  unto-death  concern 
For  animal  lilt'  the  German  father- 
.iih!  son  naturalist  team  set  out  <>n 
iIhh  mission.  It  has  long  been  well 
known  that  there  were  thousands  of 
animals  and  birds  in  the  area;  that 
the  land  .mil  game  demands  ol  the 
5,000  M.tvii  tribesmen  who  also  live 
there  were  making  serious  inroads 
into  this  last  stronghold  ol  African 
wild  life.  Bin  ni)  one  knew  actually 
how  many  animals  there  were;  why 
and  when  and  where  they  migrated; 
and  what  the  proposed  new  bound- 
aries «>l  the  Park  would  do  to  inter- 
fere with  and  perhaps  extinguish 
them.  To  fight  the  nan  owing  ru- 
tin lement  it  was  first  imperative  to 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions 
exactly.  Dr.  Grzimek,  Director  of 
the  Frankfurt  Zoo,  and  his  young 
son.  Michael,  learned  to  pilot  .1  small 
plane  in  which  they  could  fly  low 
enough  to  count  the  animals  and 
Stud)  their  migrations.  With  Ger- 
man thoroughness  they  planned  and 
carried  out  their  survey.  This  book, 
with  its  wonderful  photographs  in 
color  and  black  and  white,  its  im- 
passioned and  exciting  stories  of  the 
animals  and  of  the  magnificent 
empty  country  through  which  they 
roam,  is  the  result.  It  is  a  touching 
Story,  too,  with  a  tragic  ending,  for 
just  as  the)  were  about  to  return 
home,  while  the  twenty-four-year-old 
Michael  was  making  a  short  flight 
alone,  a  buzzard  crashed  into  the 
plane,  killing  him  instantly.  A  Me- 
morial Laboratory  has  been  estab- 
lished in  his  honor  at  the  new  Park 
headquarters  for  the  scientific  study 
of  wild-life  conservation  as  a  step 
toward  preserving  the  367,000  wild 
animals  who  Dr.  Grzimek  fears  may 
soon  be  homeless.  A  unique  and 
absorbing  document,  its  deep  dedica- 
tion brushes  oil  on  even  a  casual 
reader. 

Dutton,  $0.95 

FORECAST 

New  Frontiers  Between  Covers 

It  is  inevitable  that  with  a  new 
Administration  in  Washington  there 
should  be  an  examination  of  new 
techniques  in  politics,  of  new  faces, 
new  policies.  The  flood  has  already 
begun.    Basic  Books  announces  for 


Ma)  a  "slashing  l><>ok.  lull  ol  verve, 
ol  w n.  ol  siihsi.nii e."  It  is  t ailed  The 
New  America:  Politics  and  Society  in 

tht'  Age  nl  the  Smooth  Deal,  by  Karl 

E.  Meyer,  .mi\  tells  how  the  TV 
image  and  Madison  Avenue  tech- 
niques in  general  have  imposed 
themselves  on  politicians  and  news- 
makers. Probably  the  most  exciting 
recapitulation  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign will  appear  in  Theodore  H. 
White's  The  Making  of  the  Presi- 
dent— 1960,  which  Atheneum  now 
plans  to  publish  in  June.  Also  in 
jfune  a  New  York  Post  reporter,  Stan 
Opotowsky,  has  a  book  of  person- 
ality profiles  of  the  men  around  Ken- 
neth, The  Kennedy  Government, 
coming  from  Dutton.  Sometime  this 
summer  Public  Affairs  Press  plans 
a  pictorial  book  about  the  Kennedy 
family  to  be  called  The  Kennedy 
Story.  Author  and  photographers 
still  unmentioned.  And  sometime 
in  January  1962,  at  just  about  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  inaugura- 
tion, Harcourt,  Brace  &  World  will 
bring  out  The  First  Veen,  b)  Helen 
Fuller,  well-known  Washington  po- 
litical writer  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  Republic.  She  has 
taken  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
her  jobs  to  finish  the  book. 

News  of  Series 

We  have  already  mentioned  here 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Pam- 
phlets on  American  Writers,  but  that 
was  last  year  and  the  price  then  was 
$1.00.  Now,  oh  most  remarkable,  the 
price  has  been  reduced  to  65  cents 
and  the  pamphlets  scheduled  for  this 
spring  are  Leonard  Unger  on  T.  S. 
Eliot:  Alan  Downer  on  Recent 
American  Drama;  Richard  Chase  on 
Walt  Whitman;  William  Y.  Tindall 
on  Wallace  Stevens;  and  Frederick 
).  Hoffman  on  Gertrude  Stem.  .  .  . 
Doublet  lay's  Ma  ins  tream-ol- the- Mod- 
ern-World Series  editetl  by  John 
Gunther  started  off  in  April  with 
the  publication  of  Sir  Harold  Nicol- 
son's  The  Age  of  Reason  (no  pam- 
phlet this,  but  a  360-page  book 
priced  at  $5.95).  The  series  is  billed 
as  "tremendous  in  scope,  dramatic 
in  concept,  vividly  executed  by  some 
of  our  leading  contemporary  writ- 
ers" among  whom  are  Kay  Boyle  on 
Germany,  Sir  Compton  Mackenzie 
on  Scotland,  Barnaby  Conrad  on 
Spam,  Harrison  Salisbury  on  Russia, 
and  William  L.  Shirer  on  India. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

PRESS    ^SSz 


The  Future  of 
Mankind 

By  Karl  Jaspers.  One 
of  the  century's  great 
philosophers  describes 
the  prospects  for  man- 
kind in  the  atomic  age. 
"Deals  with  the  crucial 
issue  of  the  age  with 
unparalleled  serious- 
ness, profundity  and 
sense."— Hans  Morgen- 
tiiau,  Saturday  Review 
$5.95 


A  Knight  of  Great 
Renown 


By  Esther  Rowland 
Clifford..  Medieval  Eu- 
rope as  it  reached  and 
passed  its  crest,  seen 
through  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  confidant 
of  king,  pope,  and  em- 
peror. Illus.  $6.50 


'  9 


The  New  France 


B  y  E d  w  a  r d  Ta  n  nen- 
b  a  it  in  .  A  sparkling 
study  of  France  today, 
ranging  from  Algiers 
to  Bardot,  picturing  a 
nation  and  a  people 
driven  forward  by  a 
new  dynamism  in  spite 
of  themselves.  Illus. 

$5.00 


Indians  of  North 
America 


By  Harold  E.  Driver. 
An  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ation of  culture  pat- 
terns among  Indians  at 
the  high  points  of  their 
histories  —  a  variation 
greater  than  that 
among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Illus.       $10.95 
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HE  MAN  WHO  HAS 
„.     EVERY  STRING 

He  s  got  a  castle  in  Spain,  a  corner  on 
the  bull  market,  but  he  gets  tied  in 
knots  when  he  listens  to  his  favorite 
fiddler.  He  can't  understand  it.  His 
Stereo  equipment  cost  a  mint  and  he 
buys  the  finest  records.  Somebody  ought 
to  tell  him  to  change  his  needle. 

The  "blue  chip"  needle  is  the  Duo- 
tone  genuine  diamond  stylus — the  whole 
diamond  that's  been  hand  set  and  hand 
polished  by  specialists. 

Take  a  good  tip.  Invest  in  a  Duotone 
diamond  needle  .  .  .  the  musical  divi- 
dends are  terrific.  Remember,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  replace  your  needle  than 
your  record  collection. 

Duotone   makes   Sapphire  and   Os- 
mium styli  too 
X\        Write  for  booklet,  "How  To  Make 
Your  Records  Last  Longer."  Specify 

No.  402. 
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KEYPORT,  N    J, 


A  "wise  veteran"* 
reveals  the  realities 
of  world  politics - 
an  answer  to  alarmists 

RUSSIA^ 
AMERICA, 

AND  THE 


WORLD 


LOUIS  FISCHER 

A  brand-new  slant  on  the 
domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  nations,  and  their 
interaction,  is  furnished  by 
an  observer  "who  has  rarely 
been  wrong  .  .  .  What  he  has 
to  say  is  worth  listening  to 
precisely  because  he  sees  the 
essentials."— *John  C. 
Campbell,  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

"SUPERB" 

—  Rlinhold  Niebuhr 
At   all   bookstores  •   $4.50 
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MUSIC  in  the  round 


BY    DISCUS 


EXPERIMENTAL     MUSIC:     1961-1916 


It's  too  early  to  call  it  "good"  but 
by  noiv  it  has  to  be  called  music,  and 
it  has  to  be  heard  stereophonically 
to  get  the  sounds  of  the  future  right. 


Electronic,  or  tape-recorder,  music 
is  still  in  its  experimental  stage, 
and  most  practitioners  admit  it.  But 
its  possibilities  seem  endless.  A  com- 
poser—and the  time  has  passed  when 
one  is  tempted  to  put  quotation 
marks  around  the  word  composer- 
has  an  amazing  variety  of  means  at 
his  disposal.  He  can  work  in  con- 
junction with  orthodox  instruments 
or  dispense  with  them  entirely.  He 
can  use  one  or  twenty  channels,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment under  his  control.  He  can  use 
man-made  sounds,  or  create  his  own 
sounds  in  the  electronic  studio.  He 
can  work  in  pure  sound  and  rhythm, 
or  he  can  create  melodies  and  har- 
monies. 

Various  schools  and  philosophies 
of  electronic  music  flourish.  In 
America  the  pioneers  were  Otto 
Luening  and  Vladimir  Ussachevsky. 
In  Paris,  Pierre  Schaeffer  and  Pierre 
Henrv  were  the  protagonists.    Karl- 


heinz  Stockhausen  heads  the  Cologne 
school.  Now,  on  a  new  phonograph 
record,  the  work  of  the  Dutch  school 
can  be  heard.  An  Epic  disc  (LC 
3759.  mono;  BC  1118,  stereo)  pre- 
sents three  works  by  the  Dutch  avant- 
gardist.  Henk  Badings.  They  are  the 
Capriccio  for  Violin  and  Two  Sound 
Tracks:  Genese;  and  a  ballet  named 
Evolutions.  Also  on  the  disc  is  a 
work  by  Dick  Raaijmakers.  Fairly 
short,  it  is  named  Contrasts. 

Here  are  the  sounds  of  the  future, 
in  all  their  surrealism.  Badings  and 
Raaijmakers  approach  their  music 
somewhat  differently  than  does  Stock- 
hausen. The  latter  is  almost  entirely 
objective  and  mathematical,  whereas 
the  Dutchmen  go  in  for  pronounced 
melodic  lines.  They  handle  the  me- 
dium with  considerable  sensitivity: 
with  a  fine  ear  for  color,  with  deli- 
cate strokes,  and  with  considerable 
detail  about  the  formal  elements. 
Heard  thus,  the  music  is  not  such  a 
violent  break  from  the  past  as  one 
might  imagine. 

The  ballet  suite,  Evolutions,  even 
manages  to  suggest  an  Overture,  Air, 
Ragtime,  Intermezzo,  Waltz,  and 
Finale.  Part  of  Raaijmakers'  Con- 
trasts sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a 
Bach  toccata  gone  haywire.    In   the 


AND   ALSO   .    .    . 

Glurk:  Excerpts  from  Alceste.  Kirsten 
Flagstad,  Raoul  Jobin,  and  others:  Ger- 
aint  Joins  Orchestra  (London  5566: 
*OS  25204). 

In  view  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera's 
revival  of  the  Gluck  opera,  many  listen- 
ers might  want  to  sample  the  excerpts 
on  this  disc,  taken  from  London's  re- 
cording of  the  entire  opera.  It  should 
be  pointed  out.  though,  that  this  version 
on  records  uses  the  original  Italian. 
whereas  the  Metropolitan  revival  is 
based  on  the  French  version.  There  is 
quite   a   difference   between   the   two. 

*Asterisk   indicates  stereophonic. 


Stravinskv:  Symphony  in  C:  Symphony 
in  Three  Movements.  Ernest  Ansermet 
and  L'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande 
(London  CM  9250:   *CS  6190). 

Two  of  Stravinsky's  less-played  works, 
sympathetically  and  idiomatically  per- 
formed. 

MacDowell:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D 
minor;  Prokofieff:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
in  C  major.  Van  Cliburn  and  Chicago 
Symphony  conducted  bv  Walter  Hendl 
(Victor  LM  2507:  *LSC  2507). 

A  st\lish  and  glittering  performance 
of  the  MacDowell.  and  a  brilliantly  ro- 
mantic one  of  the  Prokofieff. 
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Capriccio,  the  sound  of  the  solo 
violin  (well  played  b)  Joke  \  ermeu- 
len)  mixes  entrancing^  with  the 
novel  timbres  pro>  ided  l>\  the  tape 
recorders. 

I  he  conservatives  ma)  rage,  l>ut 
tliis  is  real  musi< .  How  good  it  is 
mil. mis  to  be  stiii.  Bui  where  many 
aspec  is  ol  "orthodox"  music  seem  to 
have  reached  .1  dead  end,  here  is  an 
.in  .1  ol  tone  thai  is  reall)  .1  brave 
new  world.  Composers  working  in  it 
.in'  necessarily  pioneers.  Righl  now 
ii  is  noi  so  ne<  essai j  that  the  music 
be  "good."  There  will  be  time  for 
that  wlun  the  boundaries  are  staked 
out  ami  the  inks  established. 

The  1  haiuis  are  that  electronic 
music  will  not  only  be  assuming 
more  and  more  importance  in  the 
near  future,  but  will  provide  an 
adjunct  to  the  symphony  orchestra. 
For  the  medium  has  too  many  ex- 
pressive  devices  for  composers  to  ig- 
nore When  the  oncoming  genera- 
tion reaches  maturity— those  students 
who  have  been  growing  up  with  elec- 
tronic music  and  are  prepared  to  use 
it  merely  as  another  instrument— it 
will  be  taken  for  granted. 


Surrounded  with  Sound 

It's  all  very  exciting,  and  this  Epic 
disc  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  It 
should  be  heard  in  stereo.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  heard  in  stereo.  A  mon- 
aural dis<  will  give  only  a  faint  idea 
of  the  tonal  possibilities  for  which 
Badings  and  Raaijmakers  are  striv- 
ing. Placement  is  highly  important 
in  electronic  music.  For  example, 
Badings  originally  wrote  Genese  in 
four  separate  sound  tracks.  He 
placed  four  speakers  in  the  hall,  so 
that  (he  audience  was  surrounded 
with  sound.  In  the  stereo  recording, 
those  four  channels  were  necessarily 
cut  to  two.  Even  so,  one  gets  the 
idea.  But  a  single  channel  will  give 
no  idea. 

Turning  to  other  aspects  of  the 
modern  scene:  there  is  a  disc  featur- 
ing the  music  of  Wallingford  Rieg- 
ger— his  Piano  Trio,  played  by  John 
Covelli  (piano),  William  Kroll  (vio- 
lin), and  Alexander  Kougell  (cello); 
and  his  String  Quartet  No.  2,  played 
by  the  Kroll  Quartet  (Columbia  ML 
5589,  mono;  MS  6189,  stereo).  Rieg- 
gcr  has  never  been  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can headliners,  though  last  year,  on 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  some  mu- 
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sic  a  I  organizations  played  his  scores 
in  homage. 

Riegger  writes  in  the  dissonant 
idiom,  and  has  flirted  with  the 
twelve-tone  school.  What  sets  his 
music  off  is  its  combination  of 
thorough  professionalism  and  point. 
Riegger  is  always  to  the  point.  His 
music  never  blathers.  Generally  it 
says  what  it  has  to  say,  neatly  and 
often  wittily,  with  nothing  in  the 
wa\  of  padding  or  rhetoric.  The 
String  Quartet  No.  2  is  typical- 
strong  and  clear  in  outline,  dissonant 
but  not  jagged,  composed  expertly 
for  the  strings.  The  Trio  heard  on 
this  disc  is  atypical.  Composed  in 
1920,  it  is  his  Op.  1,  and  it  is  a  post- 
Romantic  work  that  stems  from  the 
French  school  of  Fame  and  d'Indy. 
Which  is  rather  strange,  for  Riegger 
studied  in  Germany.  It  is  an  attrac- 
tive work,  but  too  derivative  to  be 
of  much  value. 


Emotional  Zero 

Less  interesting  than  the  Riegger 
disc  is  one  played  by  Sylvia  Marlowe 
and  named  Six  Americans.  Ben 
Weber,  Harold  Shapero,  John  Les- 
sard,  Vittorio  Rieti,  Virgil  Thom- 
son, and  Arthur  Berger  arc  the  com- 
posers represented  (Decca  10021. 
mono;  710021,  stereo).  Marlowe  is 
an  American  harpsichordist  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  contemporary 
music.  Several  of  the  composers 
heard  on  this  disc  composed  the  mu- 
sic expressly  for  her.  But  outside 
of  Weber's  Serenade  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Cello,  and  Harpsichord  (the  only 
example  of  chamber  music  on  the 
disc;  the  remainder  is  for  solo 
harpsichord),  the  music  is  dry,  dull, 
labored,  and  uninteresting.  Notes 
are  put  together  efficiently  and  in- 
dustriously, but  the  result  is  an  emo- 
tional zero.  Weber's  piece  at  leas! 
has  some  personality  as  it  bounces 
along  its  neo-classic  way. 


Superb  Soldier 

The  daddy  of  the  neo-classic  ists  is, 
of  course,  Stravinsky,  and  one  of  his 
most  intriguing  works,  L'Histoire  du 
Sotdat  (called  here  The  Story  of  a 
Soldier,  because  it  is  done  in  Eng- 
lish), can  be  heard  on  a  brilliant  new 
recording  (Kapp  6004.  mono;  6004-S, 
stereo).  Melvyn  Douglas  is  the  nar- 
rator, and  the  two  actors  are  James 
Mitchell  (as  the  Soldier)  and  Alvin 


Epstein  (the  Devil).  Emanuel  Vardi 
conducts  a  group  of  seven  virtuoso 
musicians  known  as  Members  of  the 
Kapp  Sinfonietta. 

Histoire  dn  Soldat  was  composed 
in  1916,  and  is  a  transitional  score 
that  leads  into  the  neo-classic  period. 
It  is  terribly  sophisticated  and 
clever,  wry  and  dry,  one  of  those 
/nullum  in  parvo  scores  so  typical  of 
Stravinsky.  Much  of  it  is  tongue-in- 
cheek,  with  tango  and  ragtime  jos- 
tling stylized  Bach-like  chorales  and 
Russian  folk  elements.  Stravinsky 
must  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  writing  it. 

And  the  score  is  fun  to  hear.  De- 
spite its  remarkable  concentration, 
there  is  a  relaxed  quality  about  it. 
Stravinsky  and  his  librettist,  Charles 
Ramuz,  treat  their  fairy  tale  with 
mock  seriousness— a  mock  seriousness 
that,  fortunately,  the  actors  on  this 
disc  are  aware  of.  Messrs.  Douglas, 
Mitchell,  and  Epstein  do  not  try  to 
make  too  much  of  the  slender  tale. 
They  are  also  fortunate  in  the  qual- 
ity of  recorded  sound  thev  have  re- 
ceived. It  is  brilliant  without  being 
artificially  souped-up,  and  it  has  a 
high  degree  of  separation  (in  the 
stereo  version).  Voices  come  from 
different  points  on  the  Avail,  giving 
an  unusual  illusion  of  the  stage.  As 
for  the  musicians  involved,  they  are 
Jacques  Margolies  (violin).  Reuben 
Javits  (bass),  Walter  Lewis  (clarinet), 
Theodore  Weiss  (trumpet),  Charles 
Small  (trombone),  Loren  Glickman 
(bassoon),  and  Bradley  Spinney  (per- 
c  ussion).  That  is  the  entire  orches- 
tral ion  of  the  score,  one  of  the  in- 
strumental  tours  de  force  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  word  for  these  players, 
and  their  conductor,  is  superb.  The 
music  comes  through  with  an  im- 
mediacy and  impact  that  are  all  but 
tangible.  So  bravo  not  only  Stra- 
vinsky, but  bravo  stereo! 


JAZZ  notes 


Eric  Larrabee 


o  r  x  E  T  T  E 


Ihave  been  sitting  here  trying  to 
decide  what  to  say  about  Ornette 
Coleman,  and  all  I  have  been  able  to 
think  about  is  a  time  several  years  ago 
when  I  was  taken  for  a  drive,  by  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  up 
into  the  Ozark  hills  east  of  Fayetteville. 
Eventually  we  came  to  a  town,  and  there 
was  a  dingy  store-front  office  with  a  sign 
on  the  window  in  peeling  white  paint: 
"Orval  Faubus— Notary  Public." 

"You  have  to  remember."  my  host 
said,  "that  this  is  a  defeated  subculture 
of  a  defeated  culture.  They  don't  just 
hate  Yankees.    Thev  hate  everybody." 

Ornette  Coleman  is  the  other  side  of 
this  coin.  As  the  blues  were  shaped  by 
slavery  and  its  aftermath.  Ornette  has 
been  shaped  by  the  era  of  Faubus.  Mu- 
sically he  is  its  child,  which  is  to  say 
that  his  music  is  complex,  anguished, 
and  defiant.  Since  his  arrival  on  the 
scene  last  year  he  has  aroused  a  range  of 
violent  reactions  among  his  fellow  mu- 
sicians, all  the  wav  from  the  opinion  of 
John  Lewis  that  Ornette  is  the  next 
stage  beyond  Charlie  Parker,  to  the  sus- 
picion of  Rov  Eldridge  and  some  others 
that  Ornette  is  merely  putting  on  an  act 
to  fool  the  customers. 

Some  responsibility  for  this  response 
rests  with  his  publicity,  rather  than  his 
playing,  since  the  prominent  new  musi- 
cian is  alwavs  carefully  inspected  as  a 
potential  indicator  of  which  way  styles 
may  be  going  to  go.  (Note  the  I-am-the- 
wave-of-the-future  quality  in  all  four  of 
Coleman's  album  titles.)  Yet  Ornette  is 
consistent:  he  is  all  of  a  piece,  from  the 
white  plastic  saxophone  he  affects  to  the 
most  uninhibited  of  his  solos;  and  his 
most  ardent  converts  maintain  that  they 
would  like  him  now  even  if  he  is  faking. i 

Coleman's  claim  is  to  be  "free,"  and 
the  track  which  bears  that  name  on 
Atlantic  1327  certainly  seems  to  suffer 
from  few  rhythmic  or  harmonic  limita- 
tions. He  has  described  another  of  his 
aims,  however,  and  that  is  to  recapture 
the  quality  of  the  human  voice.  It  is 
what  makes  his  waverings  of  pitch  sound 
intentional,  or  like  a  strangled  cry.  I 
think  he  speaks  for  yesterday,  rather 
than  tomorrow— but  it  is  an  intelligent 
man's  cry,  and  he  is  not  defeated. 


Something  Else,  the  Music  of  Ornette 
Coleman.  Contemporary  C  3551.  To- 
morrow Is  the  Question.  Contemporary 
M  3569.  The  Shape  of  Jazz  to  Come. 
Atlantic  1317.  Change  of  the  Century. 
Atlantic   1327. 
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FOREWORD  :  In  this  supplement  we  present  aspects  of  Russia  which  are  usually  obscured  in 
the  West — and  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself — by  the  haze  of  official  censorship  and  the  strident 
blare  of  Kremlin  propaganda.    Out  of  firsthand  experience  our  contributors  describe  some  of  the 
realities  of  the  contemporary  Soviet  scene — the  private  worlds  of  artists  and  intellectuals, 
the  gulf  between  the  post-Stalin  generation  and  the   Party,  the  trials  and  satisfactions  of 
everyday  life. 

This  is  not  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Soviet  Union.     \o  attempt  is  made  to  plumb 
Khrushchev  s  mind  or  to  forecast  the  future  of  Communist  policy.    The  focus  is  on  the  people, 
not  their  rulers.    What  emerges,  we  believe,  is  a  portrait  of  a  many-faceted  society  very 
different  frctn  the  stereotype  of  a  totalitarian  state.    In  some  respects  we  find  the  picture 
encouraging:  in  others,  a  far  cry  from  what  we  would  optimistically  like  to  hope. 

For  their  help  in  assembling  and  verifying  illustrative  material  from  Soviet  sources, 
we  are  grateful  to:  Mr.  Leo  Gruliow.  editor  of  "The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press" 
(published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Slavic  Studies  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council)  :  Mr.  Howland  H.  Sargeant.  President  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Liberation :  and  Mr.  Abraham  Brumberg.  executive  editor  of  "Problems 
of  Communism"  (published  by  the  I  nited  States  Information  Agency/.    Additional  work  by  the 
poet  presented  here  on  pages  132-134  uill  appear  in  the  May-June  issue  of  that  publication. 

Photographs:   Henri  Cartier-Rresson    ( Magnum  I.  106.  115:    Marc  Riboud  (Magnum),  105, 
124;  Elliott  Erwitt  (Magnum),  137;  Mort  Beebe,  148. — The  Editors 


THE  PUBLIC  MOOD 


Returning  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  an 
absence  of  two  or  three  years,  a  foreigner 
is  struck,  at  once  by  the  improvement  in 
living  standards  and  the  general  "normalization" 
ol  life.  There  is  less  poverty  and  less  of  that 
pretentiousness  with  which  the  leaders  once  tried 
to  mask  poverty  but  which,  to  Western  eyes, 
merel)  accentuated  and  debased  it.  The  external 
leal uiis  which  once  unmistakably  distinguished 
a  Communist  country  from  any  other— quite 
apart  From  its  relative  wealth  or  poverty— have 
been  in  considerable  measure  wiped  out. 

Not  only  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  but  even 
in  the  provincial  towns  and  villages  of  central 
Russia,  people  are  better  and  more  stylishly 
dressed;  the  stores  are  more  fully  stocked,  es- 
|k  <  tally  with  food;  the  rush  of  traffic  on  Moscow's 
central  thoroughfares  resembles  that  in  a  me- 
dium-sized  Western  European  town.  Huge  hous- 
ing projects  are  rising  on  the  outskirts  of  cities. 
Unmolested  by  the  militia,  black  marketeers  in 
search  ol  dollars  and  children  hunting  for  chew- 
ing  gum  or  souvenirs  hang  around  the  entrances 
to  Intouiist  hotels.  On  streets,  in  restaurants  and 
shops,  where  an  abnormal,  frightening  silence 
prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  one  now  hears  loud 
talk  and  laughter. 

The  regime  still  strongly  discourages  genuine 
personal  contact  between  Russians  and  for- 
eigners. But  for  the  visitor  who  speaks  the  lan- 
guage there  are  many  opportunities  for  casual 
conversation  which  reveal  a  surprisingly  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Before  long  one  discovers  a 
pattern  of  views  and  attitudes  which  cannot 
perhaps  be  described  as  public  opinion  but  ni,i\ 
be  referred  to  as  a  "public  mood." 

In  assessing  it  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  it 
lacks  two  qualities  characteristic  of  public  opin- 
ion in  free  societies:  It  is  neither  opinion  openly 
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expressed  nor,  strictly  speaking,  opinion  about 
"public"  matters. 

The  concept  of  "public"  order  in  the  West 
owes  its  existence  to  the  distinction  between 
private  and  public  law.  This  was  originalh 
formulated  by  Roman  jurisprudence  and  pre- 
vailed even  in  European  countries  which  were 
not  directly  influenced  by  the  Roman  legal 
system.  Civil  liberties  and  private  property  are 
particularly  important  institutionalized  expres- 
sions of  that  "private"  realm  carved  out  of  the 
total  realm  of  human  activity.  The  existence  of 
such  an  area  on  which  society  normally  does  not 
encroach  lends  meaning  and  content  to  the 
notion  of  the  "public"  order.  Clearly,  "public" 
functions,  including  public  opinion,  are,  there- 
fore, meaningful  only  where  their  counterpart, 
the  "private"  realm,  is  acknowledged  and  re- 
spected. Now  the  totalitarian  state  (and  this  is 
perhaps  its  outstanding  feature)  strives  and  in 
large  measure  succeeds  in  obliterating  this  dis- 
tinction by  wiping  out  all  private  institutions 
.Hid  subordinating  all  activity  to  the  rule  of 
public  law.  By  doing  so,  however,  it  robs  public 
opinion  of  its  object  and  of  its  very  raison  d'etre. 

The  consequences  of  this  action  are  para- 
doxical. As  intended,  it  causes  private  life  to  be 
fully  subordinated  to  public  life.  At  the  same 
time  it  kills  in  the  individual  much  of  the 
capacity  to  think  in  public  terms.  A  Soviet 
citizen,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  small  minority 
of  dedicated  Communists  or  the  sophisticated 
intelligentsia,  does  not  regard  "society"  or  "state" 
in  the  relatively  detached,  abstract  manner  of 
the  Westerner,  because  he  perceives  little  if  any 
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difference  between  the  private  and  public  worlds. 
As  a  result,  he  personalizes  to  a  remarkable  de- 
cree everything  that  we  would  regard  as  public 
i>->ues.  The  regime  compels  him  to  think  ex- 
clusively  in  public  terms;  he,  in  self-defense, 
reacts  by  thinking  of  government  and  societv 
almost  entirely  in  private  terms.  One  result  is  his 
special  propensity  to  view  everything  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "what's  in  it  for  me?"  (e.g., 
"how  does  the  devaluation  of  the  ruble  affect 
my  income?").  More  importantly,  he  also  comes 
to  feci  that  there  is  no  real  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  state.  This  fusion 
of  the  two  realm-,  of  life  leads  Russians  who  have 
grown  up  under  Soviet  rule  to  consider  every- 
thing in  private  and  personal  terms  and  pre- 
cludes the  emergence  of  public  opinion  quite 
apart  from  the  suppression  of  free  speech. 

The  suppression  of  free  speech,  however,  en- 
tourages this  tendency  further.  In  open  societies 
ideas,  through  constant  exposure  bv  the  media 
of  communication,  take  on  a  relatively  precise 
and  concrete  form:  thev  assume  the  shape  of 
familiar  objects  and  become  public  not  onlv  in 
the  sense  that  thev  are  about  public  matters  and 
publicly  expressed,  but  also  that  they  constitute, 
as  it  were,  public  property  (e.g..  such  standard 
notions  as  "private  enterprise."  "right  to  work," 
or  "democracy").  Where  such  exposure  is  not 
possible,  they  remain  individualistic  and  inti- 
mately personal:  conceived  and  cultivated  in  a 
private  world,  they  acquire  the  luxuriance  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  hothouse  plants,  untried  by  the 
rough  winds  of  open  debate. 

Closely  related  to  the  personalization  of  ideas 
is  the  quality  of  open-mindedness  which  is  par- 
ticularly  striking;  among  Soviet  intellectuals.  This 
open-mindedness  is  not  so  much  the  tolerance  of 
the  cultivated  mind  willing  to  entertain  any 
rational  proposition  (although  such,  too,  can  be 
found)  as  the  suspension  of  judgment  by  a  mind 
so  used  to  finding  an  unbridgeable  gap  between 
generalization  and  experience  that  ir  simply  re- 
fuses to  make  any  commitment  whatever.  This  is 
another  one  of  the  paradoxes  which  the  un- 
natural environment  of  totalitarianism  breeds. 
People  subjected  to  the  relentless  pounding  of 
dogma,  unable  to  reconcile  generalization  and 
experience,  end  up  (insofar  as  thev  think)  by 
distrusting  all  generalization,  all  abstraction,  all 
unvciifiable  fact.  Their  open-mjndedness  is  an 
instinctive  reaction  to  the  divorce  between 
thought  and  life,  while  their  tendency  to  view 
public  issues  in  private  terms  is  an  instinctive 
reaction  to  the  fusion  of  the  public  and  private 
realms  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Onion.    Thus,  as  to 


civic  spirit,  the  Soviet  regime  b\  asking  too  much 
gets  almost  nothing.  It  has  destroyed  not  only 
public  opinion,  but  the  very  foundations  on 
which  the  sense  of  public  responsibility  must  rest. 

A     SURFEIT     OF     GLORY 

These  psychological  factors  help  explain  why 
the  Soviet  citizen's  evaluation  of  his  govern- 
ment's achievements  differs  from  ouis  West- 
erners who  abhor  Communism  and  its  methods 
condemn  Soviet  foreign  policies,  but  they  often 
concede  internal  achievements,  such  as  the 
"modernization"  of  the  country.  Inside  Russia 
these  attitudes  are  neatlv  reversed.  The  regime, 
for  example,  has  won  a  considerable  measure  of 
respect  abroad  for  its  progress  in  industrializa- 
tion, science,  and  the  creation  of  an  egalitarian 
society.  But  inside  the  Soviet  Union  one  hears 
surprisinglv  little  admiration  voiced  for  these 
achievements,  except  for  general  gratitude  at  the 
opening  of  wide  educational  opportunities. 

The  attitude  of  Soviet  citizens  to  their  gov- 
ernment's domestic  policies  is,  on  the  whole, 
profoundlv  skeptical. 

First  of  all.  Russians,  on  principle,  distrust 
their  government's  claims.  Statistics  have  been 
so  atrociously  manipulated  for  the  past  forty 
years  that  thev  are  widely  ignored— much  as  we 
in  this  country  discount  advertising  claims.  Soviet 
statistics  have  been  "proving"  for  decades  that 
the  living  standard  has  improved  spectacularly; 
yet  prices  are  still  high  and  goods  scarce  and  of 
poor  qualit\.  Many  Russians  might  want  to 
respond  in  the  words  of  the  peasant  leader, 
Witos,  who.  after  listening  to  a  series  of  self- 
congratulatory  speeches  in  the  prewar  Polish 
Diet  asked:  "If  things  are  really  so  good,  gentle- 
men, why  are  they  so  bad?" 

Many  people— especialh  the  more  sophisticated 
—even  question  Soviet  achievements  in  rocketry 
and  space  exploration.  The  grapevine  has  it  that 
Russian  satellites  arc  bigger  than  ours  only  be- 
cause their  instruments  are  bulkier  and  less 
efficient.  "The  Americans."  one  Russian  told  me, 
"can  pack  more  instruments  in  a  thirty-pound 
satellite  than  we  get   into  a  two-ton  one." 

ond.  even  when  accomplishment  is  con- 
ceded, credit  for  it  goes  not  to  the  government 
but  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  "people."  The  popu- 
list outlook— deeply  rooted  in  the  Russian  ps\chc 
—tends  to  underrate  organization  and  direction 
and  to  judge  accomplishment  in  terms  of  the 
suffering  it  entails.  It  is  the  "masses"  rather  than 
the  government  that  are  given  credit  for  the 
great    increase    in    industrial    productivity    and 
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economi<    growth    over    the    past    thirty    years. 

Furthermore,  technical  achievements  are  in- 
stinctivel)  contrasted  with  the  country's  low 
living  standard.  Foi  instance,  th<  Soviet  govern- 
meni  scored  an  international  triumph  four  years 
!)\  launching  the  ll'-IOI.  the  firsi  successful 
passengei  jel  airliner.  Bui  .it  home  a  bittei  joke 
told  of  the  crash  <>l  a  Tl'-IO!  which,  upon  in- 
vestigation, turned  oui  to  have  collided  with  "the 
evei  rising  Soviel  standard  of  living."  In  other 
words,  the  discrepancy  between  technology  and 
the  regime's  abilit)  to  satisfy  the  population's 
basii  wants  robs  a  globall)  acclaimed  achieve- 
meni  of  gloi  \  inside  Russia. 

Skepticism  is  thus  the  kc\  to  the  Russian  at- 
titude  tow. ml  interna]  affairs.  There  are  doubts 
about  every  aspect  of  the  greal  Communist  ex- 
periment  in  which  all  are  unwitting  participants, 
about  the  need  for  the  greal  sacrifices  it  entails, 
and  about  its  future.  These  misgivings  are  not 
stilled  by  the  regime's  fairl)  successful  effort  to 
cut  the  population  off  from  contact  with  the  out- 
side world.  On  the  contrary,  the  lack  of  external 
criteria  b\  which  to  measure  progress  intensifies 
anxiety,  for  it  is  not  unnaturall)  assumed  that 
the  government  prohibits  such  contacts  because 
it  fears  the  results.  When  Russians  besiege  vis- 
itors with  endless  questions  about  wages  and 
prices  in  the  West.  the\  are  not  merely  window- 
shopping.  They  are  seeking  a  yardstick  with 
which  to  evaluate  their  own  lives  and  conditions. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Russians  would 
gladl)  trade  whatever  glory  is  theirs  in  the  great, 
uncertain  experiment  for  the  comfort  of  a  quiet 
normal  private  life.  For  a  foreigner  acquainted 
with  the  unspoken  as  well  as  the  spoken  language 
of  the  country  the  conflict  between  their  doubts 
and  human  yearnings  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
tension  which  is— at  times— unbearable. 

Yet  the  government— distant  though  it  is  and 
out  of  tune  with  the  national  mood— has  not 
entirely  failed  to  win  its  people's  loyalty.  Fore- 
most among  its  claims  to  support  is  the  victory  in 
World  War  If  over  an  enerm  bent  on  destroying 
the  regime,  the  country,  and  most  of  its  popula- 
tion. This  feat,  more  than  any  other  perhaps, 
has  secured  for  the  regime  a  measure  of  respect 
and  even  affection.  Russians  tend  to  have  such 
a  low  opinion  of  themselves  that  they  are  still 
stunned  by  their  triumph  over  the  most  powerful 
army  in  Europe;  many  reconcile  themselves  to  a 
swem  the)  otherwise  detest  onh  out  of  gratitude 
for  that  victory. 

Another  powerful  link  between  the  population 
and  the  regime  has  been  forged  by  the  suffering 
which    has   attended    the   history    of   the    Soviet 


si. He.  I  he  entire  population  has  been  compelled 
to  make  an  extraordinarily  heav)  investment  in 
the  Soviel  experiment.  It  is  psychologically  im- 
possible lor  people  who.  whether  the)  wanted  to 
or  not,  have  had  10  go  through  the  horrors  ol 
civil  war.  collectivization,  the  Stalinist  purges, 
and  World  Wai  II  to  admit  to  themselves  that 
all  the)  had  endured  was  in  vain.  Often  those 
who  have  been  most  victimized  by  the  regime 
an'  most  hopeful  about  it.  For  hope  is  their 
only  assurance  that  their  shattered  lives  might— 
in   the  end— add  up  to  something  worthwhile. 

The  younger  generation,  however,  feels  dif- 
ferently. Those  who  came  ol  age  in  the  relatively 
stable  post-Stalinist  world  ate  less  emotionally 
committed  to  tin  swem  and  better  able  to 
evaluate  it  without  illusions.  Consequently,  the 
conflict  between  generations  in  contemporary 
Russia  occurs  between  the  conservative  fathers— 
the  survivors  of  Stalinism  who  ask  lor  nothing 
and  are  content  with  little— and  their  irreverent 
sons  who  see  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing but  the  best. 

Another  important  though  negative  source  of 
support  is  the  fear  of  bloodshed.  This  fear  has  a 
unique  intensity  in  Russia  where,  over  the  past 
half-century,  human  losses  have  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  It  is  so 
gripping  that  it  paralyzes  an)  potential  will  to 
resist  the  government  and  induces  people  to 
follow  the  government's  foreign  policy  in  the 
hope  that  it  can  prevent  an  international  con- 
flict. Main  people— especially  the  Great  Russians 
—are  convinced  that  the  present  regime  is  the 
only  force  that  can  hold  together  the  extensive 
Soviet  empire  and  suppress  the  strong  anarchistic 
elements  in  the  country,  and  they  feel  that  its 
overthrow  would  unleash  a  vicious  civil  war. 
Most  of  the  nation  is  willing  to  suffer  anything— 
even  a  tyrannical  government— to  avoid  the  night- 
mare of  war,  civil  or  foreign. 

THE     UNREAL     WORLD     ABROAD 

The  tendency  to  project  personal  anxieties 
and  hopes  which  plays  s. >  significant  a  part 
in  shaping  Russian  views  on  domestic  poli- 
cies also  affects  their  outlook  on  foreign  policy. 
I'he  great  difference  between  Russian  views  on 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  is  partly  accounted 
for  bv  the  degree  of  information  at  their  dis- 
posal. Despite  the  tight  censorship  (or  perhaps 
because  of  it)  Russians  are  relatively  well-in- 
formed on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ever)  Russian  can  in  some  measure  con- 
front  claims  and  realities   in   domestic   policies, 
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at  least  insofar  as  the)  affect  him  and  his  im- 
mediate environment.  In  the  realm  of  foreign 
poliev,  however,  the  nation,  except  for  a  small 
minority  of  highly  plated  and  trusted  people, 
must  rely  entirely  on  what  the  government  tells 
them.  Here  there  is  little  opportunity  for  con- 
fronting theory  with  fact,  and  therefore  less 
likelihood  of  succumbing  to  that  skepticism 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  sets  the  tone  of 
the  public  mood  in  domestic  matters. 

This  fact  also  explains  the  divergence  between 
Russian  and  foreign  attitudes  to  these  two  aspects 
of  Soviet  poliev:  the  outside  world  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  Soviet  foreign  than  with  domestic 
policy,  and  therefore  less  willing  to  give  Russia's 
foreign  activities  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In 
contrast,  the  few  facts  about  international  politics 
that  the  Russian  gathers  through  the  means  open 
to  him  (foreign  radio  broadcasts,  contact  with 
foreigners,  reading  the  satellite  press  and  between 
the  lines  of  Soviet  publications)  are  isolated  and 
form  no  consistent  pattern. 

In  addition  to  lack  of  information,  there  is 
another  reason  for  the  Soviet  citizen's  attitude 
toward  international  affairs.  Like  the  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  American,  he  regards  foreign  politics  as 
an  intrinsically  unreal,  worthless  pursuit,  an 
artificial  tissue  concocted  by  decadent  Westerners, 
chiefly  to  prevent  people  from  solving  their 
"teal"  problems,  namely  arranging  their  personal 
lives  more  securely  and  comfortably.  He  regards 
difficulties  in  international  relations  as  either 
unreal  or  fomented  by  wicked  people;  in  either 
event  he  feels  they  can  be  resolved  with  a  mini- 
mum of  good  will.  Hence  his  impatience  with 
the  intricacies  of  foreign  poliev.  his  desire  to 
have  all  the  outstanding  issues  settled  once  and 
for  all.  and  his  dismay  at  the  persistence  of  inter- 
national friction. 

An  honest,  intelligent  Russian  will  readily  con- 
cede  that  both  the  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  have  sins 
on  their  consciences.  In  particular,  many  people 
ate  aware  of  and  frightened  by  Khrushchev's 
temper  and  language.  But  in  the  main  Russians 
tend  to  place  the  blame  lor  the  persistence  of 
international  conflict  chiefly  on  the  United 
States.  (They  rarely  pay  attention  to  any  other 
power  or  bloc  of  powers.)  The  reason  lor  this 
is  curious  and  perverse,  for  it  derives  mostly 
from  the  Russian  s  lack  of  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  government.  Despite  Russia's  obvious 
advances  in  aviation  and  rocketry  and  the  growth 
of  her  whole  milium  establishment,  mam  Rus- 
sians are  firmly  convinced  that  the  power  ol  the 
West  greatl)  exceeds  that  ol  the  Communist  bloc. 
From  this  idea  they  deduce  that  the  Soviet  gov- 


ernment is  inherently  more  peaceful  'strength 
equals  aggressiveness,  weakness  equals  docilitv"). 
The\  interpret  the  construction  of  a  chain  of 
American  bases  around  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 
as  the  arming  of  West  Germany  as  unnecessary 
provocations  on  the  part  of  a  country  which,  by 
virtue  of  its  superior  power,  has  no  need  for 
special  military  safeguards. 

Even  those  who  scoff  contemptuously  at  most 
of  the  government's  claims  thus  accept  at  face 
value  its  self-identification  as  the  peace  party. 
The  regime  exploits  this  attitude  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  Khrushchev  constantly  pictures  him- 
self as  a  tireless  'Tighter  for  peace."  A  ceaseless 
flow  of  poisonous  internal  propaganda  deprecates 
America  as  a  nation  controlled  bv  a  small  sinister 
clique  of  warmongers  (recently  labeled  "Penta- 
gon" instead  of  the  traditional  "Wall  Street") 
who— in  cahoots  with  neo-Nazi  Bonn— plot  war. 

The  main  response  to  this  anti-American  bar- 
rage has  come  from  xenophobic  elements  among 
the  semiskilled  workers,  the  urban  lower  class, 
and  possibly  peasants.  Like  the  uprooted  groups 
in  every  society  undergoing  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion, these  people  are  insecure  and  restless.  They 
seek  security  by  identifying  themselves  with  ex- 
treme nationalism.  These  are  essentially  the  same 
kinds  of  Russians  who,  before  the  Revolution, 
engaged  in  anti-Jewish  pogroms  and  joined  the 
proto-Fascist  organization  known  as  the  Black 
Hundreds.  They  are  scorned  by  the  majority  of 
literate  Russians  who  recognize  the  vulgar  propa- 
gandistic  purpose  of  the  anti-American  campaign 
and  bv  a  large  group  of  average  citizens  who 
have  an  undiminished  regard  for  America  as 
the  land  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and  unlimited 
opportunity.  Because  they  have  been  for  so  long 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world  the  Russians  seem 
to  have  preserved— more  than  any  other  nation— 
the  glossy  view  of  America  that  prevailed  in 
Europe  before   1914. 

Possihh  because  American  omnipotence  is  so 
widely  acknowledged  or  because  spying  is  such  a 
commonplace  of  its  daily  life,  even  the  LI-2  in- 
cident was  not  a  major  shock  to  the  Soviet  public. 
In  any  event,  even  though  many  Russians  were 
disappointed  that  America  should  conduct  intel- 
ligence activities  over  their  territory,  few  seem  to 
have  been  really  jolted  by  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
main  Russians  are  disturbed  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba.  They  find 
the  Cuban  situation  uncomfortably  reminiscent 
of  their  own  country's  activities  in  Hungary  in 
1956,  a  memory  which  still  troubles  many  a  con- 
si  ience.  They  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  small 
Cuba  menaces  America,  just  as  they  found  it  in- 
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,  redible  thai  1  lungar)  could  reall)  threaten  the 
l'  S.  S.  R.  raughi  b)  personal  experience,  the) 
ascribe  to  .ill  strength  the  qualities  ol  lawlessness 
and  l>i  utalit) . 

11k  Chinese  issue  also  looms  large  in  Soviet 
minds.  China  in  general  is  noi  popular  with 
Russians  who  pride  themselves  on  being  Western 
(though  often  withoul  .1  clear  notion  of  what  the 
term  means).  They  are  repelled  and  frightened 
!>\  the  excessively  correct  manners,  reserve,  and 
diligence  of  the  Chinese.  Mom  Russians  are  now 
aware  that  all  is  not  well  in  their  relations  with 
China  hut  the)  prefer  10  ask  questions  rather 
than  10  suggest  solutions  oi  express  opinions  on 
the  subje<  1  I  an  of  a  possible  conflict  with  China 
makes  them  eager  Tor  an  American-Soviet  rap- 
prochement. Thus  the)  instinctive!)  approve 
Khrushchev's  efforts  for  a  detente  with  America 
as  .1  means  of  strengthening  Russia's  hand  in  the 
difficult  dealings  with  China.  Tor  example,  cur- 
renc)  was  given  a  rumor  that  a  high  American 
official  had  told  his  Soviet  counterpart  thai  he 
looked  Forward  to  (he  day  when  the  U.  S.  and  the 
1  s.  S.  R.  would  join  forces  to  stop  the  Chinese. 
Though  without  foundation  in  fact,  the  story  re- 
veals  the  trend  of  Russian  opinion  on  this  matter. 
Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
opinion  is  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
government's  propaganda  campaigns  have  been 
singularly  ineffective  in  undermining  the  great 
popularit)  America  enjoys  among  Russians.  Vet, 
on  the  other  hand,  (he  regime  has  beeh  surpris- 
ingl)  and  discouragingly  successful  in  winning 
support  lot  its  foreign  policy— which  ultimately 
is  directed  against  the  United  States. 

THE     UNCOMMITTED 

What  do  these  attitudes  portend?  Will  the 
general  normalization  of  life  (assuming 
that  it  continues)  and  the  prevailing  Rus- 
sian mood  of  skepticism  significantly  modify 
Soviet  authoritarianism  and  its  usual  correlative, 
external  aggressiveness?  There  is  an  influential 
bod)  of  expert  opinion  in  the  West  which  argues 
that  indeed  such  a  modification  can  and  must 
take  place,  hut  the  premises  on  which  this 
opinion  tests  seem  doubtful  to  me.  It  is  likely 
th.n  the  course  of  history  in  the  coming  decades 
will  he  influenced  much  more  by  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  life  and  public  opinion  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union  than  by  the  situation 
inside. 

Those  who  argue  in  favor  of  a  necessary  in- 
ternal evolution  of  Soviet  society  apply  in  effect 
the  Marxist  method  of  analysis  to  Soviet  condi- 


tions l>\  assuming  thai  the  country's  political 
order  depends  on  its  economic  structure.  Ihr\ 
assert    that    the    process    <>l    modern    economi< 

growth  has  its  own  inner  logic  which  quite  in- 
dependent l\  oi  the  conscious  will  of  the  govern- 
ment leaders  c  reates  an  order  of  life  incompatible 
with  tyranny  and  the  rule  of  sheet  force.  Vpari 
from  the  element  of  wishful  thinking  which  ac- 
counts in  no  small  measure  for  its  relative  popu- 
larity, this  view  owes  its  persuasiveness  to  two 
implied  premises:  the  belief  (1)  that  a  rise  in 
living  standards  encourages  "liberalization"  (a 
counterpart  of  the  questionable  assumption  that 
Communism  is  the  product  of  ignorance  and 
want),  and  (2)  that  industrialization  contains 
"rational"  fences  which  promote  legality  and 
"normalcy."  Attractive  as  these'  propositions  are, 
they  do  not  hear  close  analysis  for  two  basic 
1  easons. 

One:  The  alleged  connection  between  high 
living  standards  and  liberal  government  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  record  of  history.  Indeed,  if 
there  is  any  causal  connection  between  wealth 
and  political  freedom  it  could  just  as  well  be 
argued  that  it  is  an  inverse  one.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  "republican"  spirit  was  identified  by 
thinkers  like  Montesquieu  with  simplicity,  mod- 
eration, and  frugality.  Bui  has  it  ever  been 
proved  that  such  a  relationship  exists?  Could  it 
not  be  an  illusion  produced  by  a  misapplication 
of  the  Western  experience  by  a  kind  of  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy?  In  the  West,  rising 
living  standards  in  the  wake  of  the  scientific  and 
industrial  revolutions  did  in  fact  promote  de- 
mocracy and  liberal  government.  But  this  came 
about  only  because  civil  and  political  rights  had 
emerged  and  had  become  institutionalized  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  (in  the  form  of  estate 
privileges,  church  immunities,  urban  autonomies, 
etc.).  The  rise  in  wealth  in  the  West  occurred  in 
a  civilization  in  which  fundamental  liberties 
were  ahead)  tooted,  even  if  enjoyed  only  by  a 
small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Industriali- 
zation, with  its  concomitant,  the  general  rise  in 
living  standards,  did  not  produce  these  liberties; 
it  found  them  ready  and  merely  helped  spread 
them  to  the  underprivileged.  This  occurred  (not 
without  violence,  one  may  note)  in  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  im- 
plications of  Soviet  and  Western  economic 
growth  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
this  growth  is  taking  place  in  a  country  where 
such  freedoms  do  not  exist.  The  few  liberties 
that  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  final  century 
of  the  Tsars  (such  as  the  right  of  private  property 
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.iikI  independence  of  the  judiciary)  were  swept 
away  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  have  not  been  re- 
placed. Barring  a  major  political  upheaval, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  high  living  standard 
should  influence  the  structure  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Soviet  government,  for  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  lack  of  freedom.  Better  housing  and  cloth- 
ing will  not  automatically  bring  about  a  more 
responsible  foreign  policy  nor  make  the  govern- 
ment more  responsive  to  its  citizens'  wishes. 

Tico:  There  is  no  essential  connection  between 
industrialization  and  "rational"  government.  It 
is  true  that  an  industrial  society  calls  for  some 
measure  of  rule  by  law,  for  it  is  ill-suited  to  the 
personal  despotism  of  preindustrial  societies.  But 
the  "rationalism"  of  an  industrial  society  is  one 
of  means,  not  of  aims.  It  can  be  made  to  serve 
quite  irrational  ends,  as  was  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly by  Nazi  Germany,  industrially  the  most 
advanced  country  in  continental  Europe. 

Neither  the  rise  in  living  standards  nor  indus- 
trialization, of  themselves,  can  transform  a 
despotic  and  aggressive  government  into  a  more 
liberal  and  tractable  one.  Ultimately,  the  im- 
petus must  come  from  human  will,  freely  and 
intelligently  exercised. 

Does  this  sort  of  will  exist  in  Russia  today? 
It  is  difficult  to  say.  But  if  there  are  signs  of  it, 
they  are  to  be  found  among  the  intellectual  elite 
rather  than  average  citizens.  Quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  Russia  has  no  institutions  which  can 
impress  public  sentiments  on  the  government, 
the  public  mood  is  so  amorphous,  so  lacking  in 
institutional  forms  of  expression  that  it  is  in  any 
event  unlikely  to  have  a  significant  influence  on 
the  course  of  Soviet  politics. 


What  Price  Rockets? 


what  do  these  satellites  and  rockets  do  tor 
simple  mortals  like  me?  I.  for  instance,  owed 
300  rul  les  before  the  rocket  was  launched,  and 
I  still  owe  300  rubles.  .  .  .  There  are  not  enough 
houses,  nurseries,  goods,  or  road-.  Say  to  any 
worker:  "Ivan,  if  we  don't  launch  this  rocket 
your  sun  Vovik  could  go  to  kindergarten,  and 
you  would  he  able  to  buy  an  electric  iron  in 
the  store."  I  an  sure  he  would  say:  "For  God's 
sake,  don't  launch  any  of  those  rockets." 
Rockets,  rockets,  rockets!  Who  needs  them? 
To  the  devil  with  them  and  the  moon  for  a 
while    and    give    me    a    better    dinner    instead. 

—  Letter  from  a  reader,  in  Komsomolskaya 
l>ravda,  June  11.   1960 


Analysis  ol  that  mood  reveals  quite  clearly  that 
today's  Soviet  <  itizen  is  not  on  the  brink  ol  revolt 
against  his  government.  But  neither  is  he  the 
brainwashed  automaton  so  often  pictured  by  the 
outside  world.  His  is  a  mood  of  suspended  judg- 
ment. He  seeks  to  gather  lacts.  to  observe,  to 
listen,  and  to  compare.  He  is  watching  the  evolu- 
tion of  Western  and  Soviet  societies,  unprepared 
as  yet  to  wager  on  either.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Russians  are  the  only  truh  uncommitted 
people  of  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  real  will  to 
alter  the  course  of  Soviet  development  mi  si  be 
sought  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  genuine 
public  opinion  exists  and  can  make  itself  felt. 
And  history  is  more  likely  to  be  shaped  by  social 
and  economic  evolution  in  the  free  Avorld  than 
by  impulses  within  the  Soviet  Union  whose  force 
people  on  the  outside  altogether  tend  to  over- 
estimate. 

The  pci  son  living  in  a  traditional  society, 
whether  Western  or  Eastern,  is  accustomed  to  a 
way  of  life  in  which  social  and  political  institu- 
tions chief!)  serve  the  individual's  current  needs. 
He  is  therefore  dazzled  by  a  system  of  planned 
life  in  which  everything  is  subordinated  to  dis- 
tant future  aims.  Such  a  system  seems  to  him 
virtually  immune  to  outside  influence.  But  in 
fact   this  is  not  the  case. 

Within  the  past  century  revolutionary  Marx- 
ism—and its  descendant  Communism— have  un- 
dergone at  least  two  major  changes  under 
pressure  of  outside  forces.  First,  the  growth  of 
European  industrialization  beyond  the  rudi- 
ment, ii  \  stage  during  which  Marxism  was  born, 
and  the  accompanying  spread  of  social  welfare, 
sapped  the  revolutionary  fervor  of  European 
Socialism  and  transformed  it  into  a  responsible, 
evolutional \  movement.  Second,  after  revolu- 
tionary Marxism  triumphed  in  Russia,  Europe 
I. tiled  to  follow  the-  summons  to  civil  war  issued 
h\  the  Communist  International.  Thereupon 
the  Soviet  government  was  compelled  to  direct 
its  energies  inward,  and  to  replace  the  program 
of  world  revolution  with  one  of  forced  economic 
growth.  Neither  of  these  changes  was  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  "inherent  tendencies."  Both  were 
the-  result  of  the  demonstrated  viability,  flexi- 
bility, and  firmness  of  those  whom  the  Marxists 
had  i  hallenged. 

Basically,  this  is  still  the  situation.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  grow;  it  is  engineered.  And  the 
kind  of  job  its  engineers  do  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  behavior  of  the  free  world  whose 
strength  and  determination  their  machine  is 
meant  to  test. 


Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 


THE  GRANDMOTHERS 


In  Russian  hearts  and  folklore  Grandma- 
Babushka— has  always  occupied  a  special 
place;  today,  in  the  Soviet  family  she  has  be- 
come an  institution,  performing  desperately 
needed  functions  in  young  households  where 
both  parents  are  working. 

This  1  saw  again  and  again  last  summer  when 
1  returned— after  more  than  twenty  years— to 
Moscow,  where  I  lived  from  1927  to  1939.  After 
so  long  an  absence  the  city  itself  was  hardly 
recognizable— the  wide  new  avenues  with  green 
oases  ol  trees,  flowers,  and  fountains;  store  win- 
dows bulging  with  goods,  stores  bulging  with 
people,  and  people,  people  everywhere.  Pushing, 
rushing,  surging— as  before— but  better  fed  and 
dressed,  more  relaxed,  with  decent  shopping  nets 
and  bags  stuffed  with  their  purchases. 

From  the  day  I  arrived  I  was  busy  seeking  out 
and  visiting  old  friends,  most  of  them  now,  like 
me,  grandmothers.  In  their  homes  I  found  few 
changes— the  same  old  overcrowded  rooms  with 
several  families  sharing  an  apartment;  the  same 
noisy  neighbors,  children  underfoot  everywhere; 
hallways  almost  impassably  cluttered  with  dis- 
carded furniture,  trunks,  bicycles,  and  baby  car- 
riages. And  the  pattern  of  housekeeping  has  not 
changed  much  either. 

It  is  still,  to  an  American,  unbelievably  ex- 
pensive, complicated,  and  time-consuming.  Be- 
cause the  stores  are  better  stocked,  one  can  now 
plan  meals  in  advance  with  some  hope  of  finding 
most  of  the  items  needed  in  the  market.  But 
shopping  is  a  slow  business  and  so  is  cooking 
in  a  one-stove  kitchen  used  by  several  families. 

When  I  lived  in  Moscow  most  people  in  the 
middle-income  group  kept  maids.  Country  girls 
who  had  flocked  to  the  city  were  willing  to  slave 
for  hours  (which  no  law  could  regulate)  and 
sleep  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  kitchen.  Now  with 
better  education  in  the  village  schools  and  with 
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offices  and  factories  clamoring  for  their  services, 
even  a  two-  or  three-income  family  cannot  afford 
a  maid. 

Yet,  without  exception,  all  the  young  wives  I 
met  held  full-time  jobs.  Some  left  their  children 
in  day  nurseries;  others  left  them  in  the  nurseries 
throughout  the  week  and  took  them  home  only 
over  the  weekends.  Although  the  children  get 
good  care,  such  arrangement^  are  unsatisfactory 
to  most  Russian  parents.  Like  their  American 
counterparts  they  are  well  aware  of  a  child's 
need  for  love.  So  many  prefer  the  inefficient  but 
tender  care  of  an  overtired  grandmother  to  the 
impersonal  efficiency  of  the  nurseries. 

All  the  grandmothers  I  saw  were  affectionate 
guardians— they  told  the  children  to  do  this  or 
that,  fed  and  petted  them,  didn't  let  them  out 
of  their  sight.  But  never  did  I  see  one  playing 
with  or  entertaining  her  grandchildren.  They 
seemed  too  exhausted,  physically  and  mentally— 
or  perhaps  they  had  forgotten  how  to  play.  It 
was  a  blissful  respite  for  the  grandmothers  when 
I  willingly  volunteered  to  read  to  the  children, 
answer  their  endless  questions,  tell  them  stories, 
or  teach  them  new  games.  My  friends  marveled 
at  such  patience  and  steady  nerves— at  my  age. 

Typical  of  many  was  my  old  and  dear  friend 
Marya.  I  sat  next  to  her  on  a  bench  in  a  play- 
ground while  she  fed  an  orange  to  her  little 
blonde  granddaughter,  cajoling  her  in  the  words 
and  tone  Russian  children  have  heard  under 
every  regime  and  will  hear  forever: 

"Eat,  my  darling,  eat,  Katinka,  it  is  good  for 
you.  You  will  grow  big  and  strong,  eat,  my  little 
pigeon  .  .  ." 
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Nc;uby  a  little  boy  was  begging  his  grand- 
mother to  join  him  on  a  seesaw;  alter  much 
effort  she  finally  succeeded.  As  Marya  and  I 
talked,  little  Katinka  ate  the  orange  all  by  her- 
self, fascinated  by  the  juice  running  all  over  her 
clean  jumper. 

Katinka  was  the  child  of  Marya's  daughter 
Vera  who,  as  a  little  girl,  used  to  play  with  my 
sons.  For  three  years  we  shared  a  nine-room 
apartment  with  five  other  families— twenty-three 
people  in  all. 

Many  of  us  had  troubles  in  that  crowded  apart- 
ment but  none  more  than  Marya.  She  had  every 
conceivable  kind— husband  trouble,  job  trouble, 
money  trouble,  maid  trouble,  bedbug  trouble, 
lover  trouble,  robbery  trouble.  Once  little  Vera 
greatly  upset  our  boys  by  insisting  that  no  papas 
and  mamas  ever  stay  together,  they  keep  chang- 
ing—so naturally  our  boys  too  would  soon  have 
one  or  two  new  parents.  Vera  spoke  out  of  her 
own  sad  experience,  which  she  shared  with  many 
other  Russian  children  of  that  time.  During  our 
stay  in  that  apartment,  three  different  papas 
(her  real  one  and  two  others)  used  to  visit  little 
Vera  and  give  her  presents. 

FIT   TO    BE    AROUND 

But  those  turbulent  post-Revolutionary  days 
are  gone.  Vera  now  lives  a  busy  but  quite 
unturbulent  life  with  her  second  husband, 
Katinka's  father  (she  lost  her  first  husband  in 
the  war  before  her  first  baby  was  born).  Both 
children  lead  secure,  protected  lives  and  it  never 
occurs  to  them  that  mama  or  papa  might  leave; 
divorce  has  become  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

In  the  years  when  Marya  was  going  through 
her  stormy  changes  of  husbands  and  lovers,  I 
remember    her    mother    as    only    an    occasional 


visitor  to  the  apartment.  She  was  a  religious, 
deeply  anti-Soviet  old  woman  who  crossed  her- 
self whenever  a  word  she  considered  unholy  was 
uttered  in  her  presence.  The  poor  old  lady  had 
to  cross  herself  quite  frequently  in  the  company 
of  her  daughter's  friends.  She  was  in  no  sense 
a  grandmother  to  little  Vera  for  Marya  did  not 
permit  a  close  relationship  between  the  two.  In 
the  spirit  of  those  days  Marya  did  not  want  her 
child  influenced  by  a  "counterrevolutionary," 
even  if  it  was  her  own  mother. 

In  contrast  the  grandmothers  of  today  are 
what  the  Russians  call  "products  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety": they  have  spent  their  lives  in  honest 
labor,  not— like  some  of  their  own  parents— "ex- 
ploiting the  toiling  masses"  or  worshiping  a 
"nonexisting  god."  As  such  thev  are  considered 
fit  to  be  around  their  grandchildren. 

A  few  days  after  mv  meeting  with  Marya  I 
rang  the  bell  of  an  apartment  where  another 
dear  old  friend.  Varvara,  used  to  live.  Someone 
opened  the  door  and  pointed  to  her  room.  I  had 
seen  her  last  in  1938  when  she  was  dashing  off 
as  she  often  did  in  a  fog  of  secrecy  to  some 
undisclosed  part  of  Russia.  She  was  an  epidemiol- 
ogist and  was  forever  being  sent  on  trips  to  cure, 
to  prevent,  to  lecture  on  epidemics.  Since  this 
was  one  of  the  many  subjects  which  were  taboo 
in  the  Soviet  press,  her  work  was  "top  secret." 
Varvara  was  widowed  at  twenty-two  when  she 
was  in  her  third  year  of  medical  school  and  had 
a  baby  boy.  That  same  year  she  joined  the  Party, 
she  did  not  remarry,  and  between  the  many  duties 
imposed  bv  the  Party,  her  strenuous  medical 
studies,  and  her  career,  she  had  precious  little 
time  left  for  the  boy.  During  our  rare  moments 
of  leisure  together  she  often  expressed  regret 
that  she  was  not  a  good  mother.  But  though  she 
had  no  time  for  him,  he  worshiped  her  and  was 
fascinated  bv  her  work.    Eventually  he  paid  her 


What  the  Cultured  Typist  Will  Wear 

a  reader  writes  that  some  gills  ol  the  Magadan  Economic  Council  come  to  work  in 
"diaphanous  sleeveless  blouses  and  huge  earrings.    11  you  see  them  you  cannot  help 
asking:  can  any  useful  work  be  done  by  such  creatures?    Our  Soviet  women  must  dress 
serioush  wl  en  they  come  to  work  and  festively  when  thev  go  to  the  theatre." 
We  agree  completely.   Working  dresses  should  be  of  severe  style  and  have  turned-down 
collars.   The  fabrics  should  not  be  bright  and  should  have  a  small  pattern.   Women 
at  work  should  not  wear  fancy  blouses  with  frills,  ruffles,  plaits,  and  bows.    Nor 
are  bright  ornaments  suited  for  work.   The  ability  to  dress  to  suit  both  the  face 
and  the  occasion  is  an  important  sign  of  culture. 


—Designer  N.  Okuneva,  All-Union  House  of  Fashions,  in  Sovetskaya  Rossia,  April  13,  1960 
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the  greal  compliment  of  following  in  her  profes- 
sional footsteps,  and  becoming  an  epidemiologist 
too.  Now  lie  has  a  wife  and  two  children  and 
Varvara  lives  with  them. 

I  remembered  her  as  a  slim,  chain-smoking 
brunette  who  seldom  sat  still.  She  was  forever 
dashing  around  trying  to  crowd  into  a  twenty- 
four-hour  day  the  activities  of  at  least  forty-eight 
hours.  She  was  constantly  on  the  phone  with  her 
professional  colleagues  using  words  I  had  never 
heard  of;  often  she  would  break  off  a  personal 
talk  to  bury  her  head  in  a  scientific  book  in 
Russian,  German,  or  English.  (She  had  mastered 
the  latter  two  all  by  herself.) 

When  I  knocked  and  a  gentle  voice  said, 
"Come  in,"  I  was  sure  I  was  at  the  wrong  door. 
For  Varvara's  voice  was  always  full  of  hurry  and 
impatience.  I  walked  in  and  stared  at  a  white- 
haired   bent  woman   with   a   well-filled-out   ma- 


tronly figure  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  odds 
and  ends  of  mending  materials.  In  her  hands  she 
held  a  little  girl's  dress.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  words  and  figures. 
(Later  1  found  out  it  was  a  shopping  list  with 
a  definite  quantity  listed  for  every  item.)  Her 
foot  gently  rocked  a  cradle  containing  her  grand- 
son. Then  she  turned  her  head  and  saw  me. 
She  dropped  the  little  dress  and  stopped  rock- 
ing the  cradle.  She  had  no  idea  I  was  in  Moscow 
and  it  took  ns  both  a  while  10  recover.  Her 
first  coherent  words  were:  "Have  a  good  look 
at  me!  What  you  see  before  you  is  a  new  Soviet 
product:  The  Grandmother!"  And  that  was  all 
she  had  been  for  the  last  four  years  since  she  had 
retired  at  sixty  (five  years  after  the  legal  retire- 
ment age)  to  devote  herself  to  keeping  house  for 
her  son's  family.  As  with  other  women  I  knew 
the   transition    had   been    terribly   abrupt.     For- 
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gotten— almost  overnight— were  Varvara's  books 
and  profession,  the  excitement  of  life  outside  the 
family.  Suddenly  her  one  and  only  profession 
was  to  be  a  grandmother.  She  assured  me  that 
now  she  would  rather  talk  about  her  grand- 
children and  mine  than  anything  else.  But  at 
the  dinner  table,  I  noticed  that  she  listened 
avidly  to  the  occasional  remarks  her  son  made 
about  his  work. 

Clearly  it  is  hard  to  make  the  transition  from 
a  busy  professional  life  to  Soviet  grandmother- 
hood.  To  be  sure,  older  people  in  our  society 
also  retire;  many  an  American  woman  finds  it 
painful  to  give  up  her  business  associations  and 
busy  mothers  find  it  difficult  to  readjust  to  life 
after  their  children  are  grown  up.  It  is  true  too 
tha,t  grandmothers  everywhere  are  much  ab- 
sorbed in  their  grandchildren.  But  there  the 
resemblance  between  us  ends. 

For  the  Russian  grandmother  does  not  retire. 
Instead  she  plunges  into  activities  that  fullv 
absorb  her  hours  and  mind.  Not  for  her  the 
problem  of  how  to  fill  her  days.  If  she  has  a 
moment  for  dreaming,  her  past  life— overworked 
and  near  collapse  as  she  often  was  at  times— may 
seem  like  a  peaceful  sanatorium.  She  may  dream 
too  of  the  Pashas  and  Mashas  and  Dashas,  the 
different  housemaids  with  whom  she  used  to  have 
a  running  battle  about  spending  too  much 
money,  about  not  being  clean  enough,  about 
undercooking  or  overcooking  the  food,  about 
neglecting  the  children.  Now  that  she  has  under- 
taken most  if  not  all  of  these  duties,  the  girls 
seem  in  retrospect  so  useful  and  so  good  to  have 
around. 

But  wearing  though  housekeeping  and  child 
care  may  be  for  an  exhausted  mind  and  body,  I 
have  seen  one  grandmother's  eyes  cloud  at  the 
thought  of  her  son  getting  rooms  of  his  own  and 
moving  away  from  his  parents.  The  grandchil- 
dren had  given  lur  sleepless  nights  and  agoniz- 
ing arthritic  pains  when  she  carried  them  around 
so  that  their  parents  could  rest  at  night.  Her 
muscles  ached  from  the  endless  pounds  of  gro- 
ceries she  had  carried  up  the  four  (lights  to  their 
apartment,  and  the  skin  on  lur  hands  had  worn 
thin  from  the  eternal  washing  and  scrubbing. 
But  the  grandchildren  had  been  with  her  From 
the  moment  they  were  brought  home  from  the 
hospital.  She  wis  several  years  away  from  her 
teaching  profession,  and  she  was  old.  When  she 
thought  of  their  moving  awa\  she  forgot  the 
hours  when  she  had  craved  to  be  alone  for  a 
tiny  bit.  She  did  not  want  peace  and  quiet  at 
the  price  of  losing  the  children. 

Another  grandmother   was   unhapp)    because 


she  was  to  move  with  the  famih  to  a  three-room 
suite  in  a  new  building.  The  apartment  they 
were  then  living  in  was  one  of  the  worst  and 
noisiest  I  saw  in  Moscow.  But  instead  of  re- 
joicing, the  old  woman  was  in  tears.  For  thirty- 
five  years  she  had  been  sharing  what  she  used  to 
call  a  "living  hell"  with  neighbors  who  had  be- 
come  as  much  part  of  her  life  as  her  own  family. 
At  the  prospect  of  leaving,  misunderstandings 
and  quarrels  were  forgotten.  Onlv  the  shared 
joys  and  tears  were  remembered.  The  children 
who  were  born  and  raised,  the  dead  who  were 
buried,  the  cake  of  soap  and  loaf  of  bread  shared 
when  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around  \ 
shiny  new  apartment  with  one's  own  kitchen 
could  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  neighbors  to 
gossip  with,  to  complain  to  about  an  ache,  or 
to  rejoice  with  over  a  bit  of  luck.  The  grand- 
children will  soon  enter  school.  The  long  lonely 
days  ahead  without  friendly  doors  to  knock  at 
frightened  her. 

I  did,  however,  meet  another  grandmother 
who  was  also  losing  her  famih  to  a  new  apart- 
ment and  was  cheerfully  looking  forward  to  it. 
She  had  had  enough  of  professional  grand- 
motherhood.  Stacked  in  a  corner  were  piles  of 
magazines  and  books  she  had  intended  to  read 
for  years  and  never  got  around  to.  She  adored 
her  famih  but  she  was  one  of  the  few  I  met  who 
had  not  entirely  broken  the  links  with  an  active 
past.  Before  it  was  too  late,  she  wanted  to  go 
back  to  her  life's  work,  the  treatment  of  mentally 
ill  children. 

NO    MOTHER-IN-LAW    JOKES 

If  I  have  said  little  about  grandfathers  it  is 
not  because  there  are  none  around.  There 
are.  but  not  many.  As  in  the  United  States 
women  marry  earlier  and  live  longer:  so  there 
are  more  widows  than  widowers.  In  addition,  the 
purges  and  the  war  took  a  tremendous  toll  of 
men.  Several  Russians  also  told  me  that  Far 
more  men  than  women  succumbed  to  sickness 
and  privation  after  the  war.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, the  grandfathers  I  did  meet  were  far  less 
active  than  their  wives  in  keeping  the  homefires 
burning  and  guarding  the  grandchildren. 

Although  the\  were  still  at  an  age  when 
American  women  manage  to  look  feminine  and 
attractive,  I  saw  no  glamorous  Russian  grand- 
mothers. Most  looked  far  older  than  their  years, 
neglectful  of  their  appearance,  prematui  el\  aged. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  The  war  and 
the  immediate  postwar  years  were  terrible  or- 
deals for  a  generation  which  had  gone  through 
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earlier  waves  <>|  starvation  and  terror.  1  did  noi 
meet  .1  single  health)  grandmothet  neve]  have 
1  heard  so  much  talk  ol  sicknesses.  Complicated 
Latin  medical  terms  and  minute  clinical  details 
were  the  inevitable  ingredients  oi  our  conversa- 
tions, rhese  were  noi  diseases  they  had  learned 
about  in  magazines  or  on  radio  or  TV— but 
persona]  experiences.  The)  were  not  only  knowl- 
edgeable about  diseases  and  their  cures  but  also 
about  food  values.  Tin  \  constantly  analyzed 
the  salt,  sugar,  Fats,  acid,  and  starch  content  of 
what  the)  ate.  But  all  too  often  discourses  on 
food  \. lines  and  dieting  were  accompanied  by 
heaps  ol  butter,  lu.iw  cream,  foods  fried  in  a 
lot  <>!  fat,  tea  sweetened  with  generous  amounts 
ol   sugar  and   accompanied   by    jams   and    cake. 

Once  when  I  was  having  tea  with  a  group  of 
friends,  a  man  reported  that  he  had  just  heard 
on  the  Voice  oi  Vmerica  that  Floyd  Patterson 
had  won  his  bout  with  Ingemar  Johansson.  To 
everyone's  astonishment  and  amusement,  I 
sin  ieked  with  delight.  I  [ere  plainly,  was  a  major 
difference  between  Russians  and  Americans— no 
one  could  picture  my  counterpart,  a  respectable 
Soviet  grandmother,  having  any  interest  in  box- 
ing. Sports  are  remote  from  her  existence— wide  h 
is  .1  prett)  harassed  one. 

Not  everyone  can  surmount  the  problems  of 
three  generations  living  together.  One  hears  few 
jokes  about  mothers-in-law— they  are  not  a  laugh- 
ing matter.  In  fact,  crowded  living  can  result  in 
stark  tragedy.  I  met  one  family,  for  instance,  con- 
sisting   of    mother,    daughter,    son-in-law,    and 


grandchild  living  in  two  small  adjoining  rooms, 
sharing  cooking  and  bathroom  facilities.  And 
never  did  the  old  and  the  young  exchange  a 
word.  Because  the  mother  dislikes  the  son-in-law 
—and  makes  no  sunt  ol  it— mother  and  daughter 
have  become  enemies  and  the  grandmother  is  not 
permitted  near  her  granddaughter.  It  was  a 
frightening  thing  to  watch. 

But  this  was  an  exceptional  situation.  Squab- 
bles and  misunderstandings  are  unavoidable  any- 
where in  close  quarters.  Although  Russian 
grandmothers  often  feel  overburdened,  they  are 
certainly  not  frustrated  emotionally. 

When  I  returned  to  America  I  brought  greet- 
ings from  a  Moscow  grandmother  to  her  sister, 
a  New  York  grandmother.  Knowing  what  a  com- 
fortable genteel  life  the  American  lives  I  tried 
to  describe  her  sister's  situation  in  Moscow  in 
guarded  terms.  But  without  telling  outright  lies, 
I  could  not  hide  the  fact  that  the  seventy-five- 
year-old  Moscow  grandmother  leads  a  most  har- 
ried life,  busy  all  the  time,  with  never  a  (jniet 
moment  for  herself.  Her  two  grandchildren  are 
exceptionally  lively  and  active;  her  clays  and 
nights  are  filled  with  duties,  worries,  and  noise. 
The  reaction  of  the  American  sister  was  totally 
unexpected.  Instead  of  a  burst  of  pity,  perhaps 
even  tears  at  her  poor  sister's  plight,  she  said 
with  great  sadness  in  her  voice: 

"How  lucky  she  is!  She  is  needed  and  she  is 
busy.  My  children  and  my  grandchildren  don't 
need  me.  Most  of  the  time  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  myself." 


'Congratulations,  Grandma.    You  have  another  baby." 

—KROKODIL,    NOVEMBER     30.    1960 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 
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WE  DON'T 

BREATHE  EASILY" 


I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  before 
the  concert  to  explain  why  the  Soviet 
people  are  interested  in  Bach,"  said  the 
woman  whose  performance  was  billed  on  my 
program  as  "An  introductory  word,  by  Svetlana 
Vinogradova." 

She  paused  meaningfully  and  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  enormous  frieze  of  medallions  which  dec- 
orated the  Moscow  Conservatory's  Great  Concert 
Hall.  They  were  all  present— Borodin.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Tchaikovsky,  Moussorgsky,  Glinka- 
portrayed  in  full  blooming  color,  their  laurel 
wreaths  freshly  gilded.  "Friederich  Engels,  in  his 
famous  article,  'The  Condition  of  Germany  and 
German  Culture  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,' 
wrote  that  Bach  was  a  gleam  of  light  shining  in 
the  darkness  of  utter  degradation."  she  continued 
with  the  measured  diction  of  a  Soviet  radio 
announcer. 

The  audience  stirred  perceptibly;  1  heard  a 
crackling  of  programs,  a  shuffling  of  feet,  a  sigh 
that  seemed  to  come  from  one  collective  breast. 
The  musicians,  members  of  the  Moscow  Chamber 
Orchestra,  were  already  at  their  desks  on  si 
dressed  in  superbly  cut  tail  coats,  tailored  for 
them  during  concert  tours  abroad.  Vmong  them, 
David  and  Igor  Oistrakh  sat  motionless,  cradling 
their  Stradivari  on  their  knees. 

"Some  Soviet  critics  have  written  that  Bach's 
music  is  too  rigid,  too  constrained,"  Miss  Vino- 
gradova intoned.  "This  is  because  Bach  was 
repressed  by  the  decaying  feudal  societ)  in  which 


PATRICIA  BLAKE 

Working  as  a  correspondent  in  Russia.  Patricia 
Blake  kept  notes  on  four  personal  encounters 
which  sharply  reveal  the  vast,  cold  distance 
between  the  cultural  commissars  in  Moscow  and  the 
inner  lives  of  some  of  the  artists  and 
intellectuals  they  ostensibly  control.    A 
reporter  for  "Life."  Miss  Blake  edited  an 
anthology  of  Mayakovsky's  poetry  last  year  for 
Meridian  Books  and  she  is  now  working  on  a 
collection  of  contemporary  Russian  literature. 


he  lived.  Nevertheless,  we  appreciate  him  be- 
cause his  melodies  are  at  heart  the  music  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  basis  of  Bach's  melodic 
genius;  his  closeness  to  the  people." 

The  noise  in  the  audience  grew  louder  now  as 
if  a  subwa)  train,  rushing  its  wa\  underground, 
were  approaching  the  conservatory.  Evidently 
Miss  Vinogradova 's  listeners  had  not  come  to  an 
all-Bach  concert  for  enlightenment  of  this  sort. 
Indeed,  they  looked  quite  different  from  the 
audiences  one  ordinarily  sees  at  Moscow's  popu- 
lar theatres:  the  star-studded  officers  and  their 
proud,  proper  wives,  bursting  out  of  their  rayon 
satin  chesses:  the  sturdy  Party  functionaries, 
bureaucrats,  and  white-collar  workers  intent  on 
the  pursuit  of  culture:  the  delegations  of  col- 
lective  fanners,  come  to  Moscow  for  some  record- 
crop  award  or  other,  stiff  in  their  new  blue  serge, 
but  eager  to  devour  any  morsel  of  big-city  en- 
tertainment that  came  their  way.  Here  Moscow's 
intellectuals  were  out  in  force. 

I  recognized  some  faces:  a  world-famous  cell- 
ist, a  Nobel  Prize  physicist,  several  young  poets 
and  writers.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  theatre  had 
that  peculiarly  cultivated  look— dry,  fine,  keen— 
which  onh  the  Russian  intelligentsia  bear  as  a 
group.  Leaner  somehow,  dressed  with  more  taste 
than  other  citizens,  and  wearing,  more  often  than 
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not,  round,  steel-rimmed  spec  tat  les  a  la  ( ihekhov, 
iIka  had  carried  Bach  sons  into  this  nineteenth- 
centur)  concert  hall  and  were  in  no  mood  for 
nonsense. 

\  half-hour  passed  before  Miss  Vinogradova 
retreated,  unapplauded,  into  the  wings.  The  two 
soloists  stepped  Eorward,  and  a  rare  silence  fell 
upon  the  audience  .is  father  and  son  began  play- 
ing the  Concerto  in  D  Minor  lor  two  violins. 
In  perhaps  no  other  country  on  earth,  1  thought, 
mighi  niusii  have  s,>  reverent  an  audience,  or 
so  splendid  a  performance  as  in  this  Moscow 
concert  hall  where  onl)  lately  Miss  Vinogradova 
had  explained  the  dialectics  of  Bach. 

NINA     AND     VOLODIA 

Supper  had  long  been  over  when  I  arrived  at 
1  In-  party,  nearly  two  hours  late.  A  dozen  or 
so  guests  were  seated  on  the  floor  of  the 
living-bedroom  which,  except  for  a  kitchen  and 
bathroom  shared  by  other  tenants,  constituted 
the  apartment  of  Volodia,  a  professor  at  a  Mos- 
cow  institute,  his  wife,  Nina,  and  their  three 
daughters,  who  were  then  away  at  a  Young 
Pioneer  camp  in  the  Crimea.  Volodia  is  a  his- 
torian specializing  in  the  French  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries— a  brilliant  and  unusually 
sophisticated  man  of  thirty-four  with  a  perfect 
grasp  of  five  European  languages.  Although  I 
had  met  him  and  Nina  only  a  few  weeks  before, 
we  were  already  on  intimate  terms;  they  appeared 
to  take  great  pride  in  our  friendship,  invited  me 
often  to  their  apartment,  and  introduced  me  to 
their  friends  as  an  attraction— "our  American"— 
the  first,  ever,  in  their  home. 

That  evening  I  explained  my  lateness  to 
Volodia  as  casually  as  1  could.  As  he  knew, 
I  was  occasionally  followed  by  the  secret  police; 
anxious  to  protect  Nina  and  Volodia,  I  had 
wanted  to  make  sure,  by  means  of  various 
stratagems,  that  I  was  not  tailed  to  their  house. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  understand."  Like  most 
of  my  Russian  friends,  he  simply  took  it  for 
granted  that  1  observed  all  the  precautions  of 
Soviet  life. 

Volodia  had  just  finished  reading  Lolita,  which 
an  acquaintance  had  bought  in  Paris  during  an 
international  scientific  congress,  and  which  was 
now  circulating  clandestinely  at  Volodia's  in- 
stitute. The  novel  evidently  delighted  him  and 
he  was  determined  to  share  his  pleasure  with  his 
guests.  Seated  cross-legged  on  the  bed,  he  de- 
scribed the  plot  in  comic  detail,  occasionally 
translating  passages  into  Russian  from  the  rum- 
pled, clumsily  bound  transcript  in  his  hand. 


"Tell  us  something  about  tin-  love  life  of  this 
great  Russian  writer,"  lie  asked  me.  groaning 
when  I  furnished  only  secondhand  and  rather 
dreary  anecdotes  about  Nabokov's  life  at  Cornell 
University.  Some  of  Volodia's  listeners  were 
clearl)  not  .unused  when  he  called  Nabokov  a 
great   Russian  writer. 

I  had  noticed  before  that  the  subject  of 
emigres  often  provoked  contempt  among  even 
the  most  disaffected  intellectuals.  "He  may  be 
great,"  Nina  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  "but  I'll 
be  damned  if  he's  a  Russian."  I  asked  her  what 
she  meant  and  she  replied  with  a  singularly 
prideful  reference  to  the  Stalin  era:  "We  Rus- 
sians suffered  through  it  all,  together.  The 
imigri  ran  away;  ne  nash—he  is  not  one  of  ours." 

Quite  undeterred,  Volodia  continued  to  re- 
trace Humbert  Humbert's  road  from  motel  to 
motel,  heading  evidently  for  some  destination  of 
his  own  preference:  the  Deer  Park  where  Louis 
XV  had  indulged  his  particular  fondness  for 
nymphets.  Having  reached  Versailles  Volodia 
had  come  home,  and  like  any  man  who  speaks 
of  his  unique  passion,  he  held  his  audience  as 
long  as  he  wished.  He  offered  us  a  series  of  en- 
trancing images:  the  Duke  of  Orleans  acting  in 
Racine's  "Athalie"  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
austere  little  boudoir;  Couperin  playing  the 
organ  in  the  royal  chapel;  Lully's  "Persee"  per- 
formed to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin 
and  Marie  Antoinette;  Peter  the  Great  boating 
in  the  reservoir  during  a  state  visit. 

After  a  time,  Volodia,  greatly  agitated  by  his 
visions,  paused  and  poured  himself  a  brandy. 
"Oh  Volodia,"  I  said.  "Versailles  always  left  me 
cold  until  now.  How  beautiful  you've  made  it 
for  me  tonight!" 

Volodia  put  down  his  glass,  crossed  the  room, 
and  seized  me  by  the  shoulders.  "You've  been 
to  Versailles?"  he  asked,  shaking  me  rudely. 
"Why  yes— of  course— haven't  you?"  I  blurted 
out.  Volodia  repeated  my  "of  course"  several 
times  as  if  in  a  trance,  and  then,  without  ex- 
cusing himself,  went  out  into  the  street.  An 
elderly  archaeologist  who  had  been  sitting 
silently  beside  me  all  evening  took  my  hand  in 
his  and  said,  "Detochka,  little  girl,  neither 
Volodia  nor  anyone  else  in  this  room  has  ever 
been  abroad  except  you." 

It  was  Nina  who  broke  the  excruciating  silence. 
Had  1  seen  anything  interesting  at  the  theatre 
lately,  she  wanted  to  know,  conversationally.  An 
argument  developed  when  I  answered  that  I  had 
enjoyed  a  performance  of  "The  Cherry  Orchard" 
at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  It  seemed  that 
everyone  but  me  despised   the  Art  Theatre.    I 
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maintained  that  despite  the  advanced  age  of  the 
performers  and  the  mannered  style  of  acting,  the 
theatre  was  still  enormously  impressive. 

"Tfoo!  Have  you  seen  that  prehistoric  cow  of 
a  Tarasova  play  Anna  Karenina?  Any  train 
would  smash  to  pieces  if  it  hit  her,"  said  one  of 
Volodia's  graduate  students.  He  ran  into  the 
corridor  and  returned  brandishing  a  whisk 
broom.  He  leaned  against  the  door,  pulled  his 
forelock  over  his  eyes  and  recited,  in  Russian, 
the  whole  of  Othello's  speech,  "Behold!  I  have 
a  weapon!"  moaning  and  sighing  all  the  while 
in  imitation  of  the  Art  Theatre  style. 

I  still  argued  that  Stanislavsky's  theatre  must 
be  extraordinarily  vigorous  to  have  "survived  so 
many  years  of  .  .  ."—I  bit  off  "authoritarian 
control"  for  fear  of  embarrassing  the  company. 
"Detochka,"  said  my  old  archaeologist,  "some 
things  are  better  off  not  surviving.  You  should 
have  seen  Meyerhold's  productions.  Now  that 
was  theatre!"  "Meyerhold!"  yelled  Volodia  who 
had  reappeared,  as  exuberant  as  ever.  "I'll  show 
you  something!" 

He  pulled  out  a  huge  volume  from  one  of  his 
bookshelves  and  showed  me  illustrations  of  the 
famous  constructivist  sets  of  Meyerhold's  produc- 
tions. As  some  of  the  guests  gathered  round,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  there  could  hardly  be  any- 
one present  that  evening  who  did  not  know  that 
Meyerhold  had  perished  in  a  concentration  camp 
for  producing  allegedly  "anti-Soviet"  plavs. 

It  was  nearly  3:00  a.m.  when  the  guests  began 
leaving.  I  stayed  behind  to  give  Nina  a  book  I 
had  brought  from  America:  a  small  volume  of 
reproductions  by  Chagall  who  is  denounced  as  a 
decadent  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Nina  hugged  me. 
Volodia  grabbed  the  book  from  her,  put  it  in 
the  center  of  the  carpet  and  danced  around  it 
like  a  small  bov.  Both  begged  me  to  stay  for  a 
while  and,  inviting  me  into  their  one  armchair, 
they  sat  on  the  floor,  huddled  together  over  the 
book,  murmuring  to  one  another. 

I  lay  back  wearily  in  the  chair.  All  Nina  and 
Volodia  vant,  I  thought,  is  to  lead  normal  lives. 
Even  in  a  totalitarian  society  they  have  managed 
to  create  a  semblance  of  normality  which  they 
cling  to,  recklessly.  Only  recently,  so  Volodia 
had  told  me,  some  teachers  and  students  in  his 
institute  and  at  'he  universit)  had  hern  arrested 
for  certain  "anti-Party"  activities:  circulating 
forbidden  books,  participating  in  unorthodox 
literary  circles,  and  meeting  with  too  many 
foreigners,  too  often.  And  \->t  Nina  and  Volodia 
persist  in  the  belief  that  they  can  take  refuge 
from  the  realities  of  Soviet  life  much  as  one  finds 
shelter  from  the  ferocious  Russian  climate.   Even 


now  Volodia  was  approaching  me,  seeking  re- 
assurance that  his  private  world  appeared  some- 
how reasonable,  acceptable— even  desirable— in 
the  eyes  of  a  Westerner.  "We  lead  a  pretty  good 
life,  despite  everything,  don't  we?"  he  said, 
settling  down  on  the  arm  of  my  chair.  I  was 
silent.  "I  know,  I  know."  he  continued,  wretch- 
edly, "we  don't  breathe  easily  here."  Then, 
pleading,  he  added,  "But  there  must  be  some- 
thing  vou  like  about  our  country,  isn't  there?" 

For  a  moment  I  was  tempted  to  tell  Volodia 
the  truth,  namely,  that  in  all  my  life  I  had  never 
so  despised  anything  as  the  indignity  I  saw  im- 
posed on  the  Russian  intellectual  at  every  hand. 
But  what  I  said  was,  "Yes.  of  course;  I've  made 
my  dearest  friends  in  Russia,"  and  this  was  also 
true. 

PANFYOROV    AND     PASTERNAK 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  just  as  vituperations 
against  Pasternak  in  the  Soviet  press  seemed  to 
be  subsiding,  I  managed  to  get  an  interview 
with  a  key  figure  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Zliivago: 
Fyodor  Panfyorov,  the  late  peasant  novelist,  two- 
time  Stalin  prize-winner,  and  editor  of  the 
Party-line  literary  magazine.  October.  The  sixty- 
three-  vear-old  writer  received  me  in  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  October  offices,  where  we  sat 
side  by  side  at  an  enormous  green  baize  table, 
laid,  as  for  a  children's  party,  with  toffee,  cookies, 
apples,  and  cherrv  pop. 

The  old  peasant  had  evidently  no  use  for  the 
usual  ceremonious  chitchat.  "I  suppose  you  want 
to  ask  me  about  Pasternak,"  he  began,  aggres- 
sively, finding  me  out  at  once.  Because  Panfyorov 
was  a  leader  in  the  Soviet  Writers'  Union  which 
had  savagely  expelled  Pasternak  the  previous 
year,  I  had  come  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
learn  the  latest  official  line. 

I  was  equally  direct:  "I  wonder  whether  you 
agree  with  the  president  of  the  Komsomol's 
public  statement  that  Pasternak  is  a  pig  who 
has  'fouled'  the  earth  of  his  native  land."  Pan- 
fyorov smiled  unpleasantly  when  I  quoted  Semi- 
chastny's  scatological  Russian  verb. 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  Panfyorov.  "I  mean 
that  Semichastny  has  a  rough,  idiomatic  way  of 
speaking:  there's  no  harm  in  it.  The  point  is 
that  we  could  not  tolerate  the  criminal  ideas  in 
Dr.  7Jiiva<ro." 

O 

Revolted,  I  half  rose  from  my  chair.  "It's  ob- 
vious that  words  don't  have  the  same  meaning 
lor  you  as  for  me,"  I  said.  "Do  you  think  there's 
any  use  in  continuing  this  conversation?" 

All  at  once  I  saw  Panfyorov  transformed  from 
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.1  malevolent  adversary  Into  an  ingratiating, 
kiiuIK  grandfather  who  said,  soothingly,  "But 
you  don't  understand.  Pasternak  is  my  friend. 
We've  been  on  a  first-name  basis  For  mam  years. 
Hi's  .1  great  poet;  it's  onlj  his  prose  which  is 
artisticall)  weak.  What  a  shame  that  he  pub- 
lished Dr.  Zhivago  prematurely!  Willi  a  little 
more  work,  a  little  more  comradely  help  from 
other  Soviet  writers  it  would  have  tinned  out 
all  right.  Yon  see.  it  is  as  much  our  fault  as  his 
that  he  wrote  a  novel  which  throws  mud  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  years  we  writers  just  forgot 
about  Pasternak;  he  was  living  behind  a  fence,  so 
to  speak,  completely  alienated  from  the  Soviet 
people  and  Socialist  construction.  We  should 
have  come  to  him  with  good,  kind,  sensible  words 
and  guided  him  hack  to  reality!" 

"In  that  case,  what  do  von  think  should  be 
done  For  Pasternak  now?"  I  asked. 

"Send  him  to  Baku!"  he  exclaimed.  "He's  not 
feeling  very  well  right  now  but  he's  given  me 
his  word  that,  as  soon  as  he's  better,  he'll  return 
to  Baku  where  he  wrote  some  fine  poetry  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Have  von  been  to  Baku?  No?  It's 
a  thrilling,  really  thrilling  place— a  great  new 
modern  city!  No  matter  what  Pasternak's  po- 
litical views  are,  the  real  poet  in  him  can't  help 
re-emerging  when  he  sees  how  Baku  has  changed! 
The  whole  country  has  changed  as  a  matter  of 
fact."  said  Panfyorov,  and  continued  with  an 
interminable  panegyric  to  the  current  Seven  Year 
Plan. 

"Now  that  your  country  is  strong,  and  so 
proud  of  its  strength,"  I  said  when  he  had 
finished,  "why  do  you  fear  dissenting  idea-?'" 

"But  my  dear,  we're  not  frightened  of  ideas. 
It  is  just  that  we  are  a  very  young  state— a  child 
really"— he  cradled  an  imaginary  infant  in  his 
arms— "and  you  can't  permit  a  child  everything. 
But,  of  course,  we  publish  the  best  of  your  West- 
ern writers-A.  J.  Cronin,  Mitchell  Wilson,  Erich 
Maria  Remarque,  Louis  Aragon." 

I  suggested  that  in  the  West  we  rather  pre- 
ferred some  other  writers  who  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
published  in  Russia.  Had  he  ever  read  Faulkner 
and  Camus,  for  example,  both  winners  of  the 
Nobel  Prize?  He  shook  his  head.  I  wrote  their 
names  on  a  pad  in  Cyrillic  letters.  "Never  heard 
of  them,"  he  said  and  evidently  meant  it. 

I  asked  what  foreign  literature  he  was  now 
reading.  "I've  just  finished  Roosevelt  and  Hop- 
kins, a  book  of  great  truths.  How  difficult  it  was 
for  Roosevelt  to  make  policy  with  all  the  trusts 
against  him!  Indeed,  how  difficult  it  must  be  for 
vour  American  scientists,  writers,  and  painters  to 
create  in  the  midst  of  so  many  conflicting  inter- 


ests .Mid  ideas.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  follow  only 
one  line." 

Pasternak  wis  apparently  a  more  fruitful  sub- 
ject of  conversation  than  foreign  literature.  Did 
Panfyorov  think  it  was  right  for  the  state  to  stop 
publishing  the  splendid  translations  by  which 
Pasternak  earned  his  living,  and  thus  cut  off  his 
income,  I  asked.  "That's  a  lie!"  he  shouted.  For 
an  instant  I  glimpsed  Panfyorov's  earlier  malev- 
olence. Then,  recovering  himself,  he  added: 
"Well,  it's  true  that  this  happened  when  Dr. 
Zhivago  was  fust  published  in  Italy,  but  when  I 
heard  about  it,  I  personally  called  the  state 
publishers  and  gave  them  hell.  They  resumed 
publication  months  ago.  Pasternak  is  doing 
beautifully  now,  I  can  assure  you." 

Encouraged  by  this  apparent  improvement  in 
Pasternak's  position,  I  reasoned  that  I  might  now 
risk  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Pcredelkino  without 
compromising  him  with  the  authorities.  Besides, 
for  some  reason  I  had  not  been  under  police 
surveillance  for  several  weeks.  Therefore,  on 
Easter  day,  which  came  soon  after  my  interview 
with  Panfyorov,  I  took  a  suburban  train  to 
Peredelkino,  carrying  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Pasternak  from  mutual  friends  in  the  West,  and 
a  small  pink  enamel  Easter  egg  which  I  hoped  to 
present  to  him,  according  to  the  Russian  custom. 
As  I  walked  from  the  station,  several  passers-by 
in  their  Easter  best  amiably  gave  me  directions 
to  Pasternak's  house. 

Pasternak  greeted  me  from  the  top  step  of  his 
front  porch;  he  did  not  ask  me  up.  He  read  the 
letter  I  handed  him,  then,  stretching  his  arms  out 
wide  said,  in  English,  "I  embrace  our  friends  and 
you."  Although  he  was  deeply  sun-tanned  and 
looked  astonishingly  young  for  a  man  of  sixty- 
nine,  I  was  shocked  by  the  immense  weariness  in 
his  face,  in  his  whole  bearing.  "It  is  Easter,"  he 
continued,  "and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
would  rather  do  than  invite  you  into  my  home  to 
eat  and  drink  and  talk  with  me.  But  these  are 
bad  times  for  me.  You  can't  imagine  how  cau- 
tious I  must  be."  Here  his  sentences  began  to 
run  together,  almost  incoherently;  he  was  liter- 
ally wringing  his  hands.  "I  am  in  serious  trouble. 
.  .  .  They  do  not  publish  my  work,  my  transla- 
tions. ...  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  foreigners. 
.  .  .  Please  forgive  me  for  my  terrible  rudeness." 

I  fled.  Turning  at  the  gate  I  saw  Pasternak 
wave  at  me  with  a  miraculous  smile.  He  was 
holding  my  pink  Faster  egg  in  his  fingers.  Out- 
side the  gate  I  encountered  two  plain-clothes 
policemen  who  followed  close  behind  me  down 
the  road  to  the  station  platform,  where  they 
vanished  from  my  sight  in  the  holiday  crowd. 
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THE  VOICE 

OF  A  DISSENTER 

an  interview  ivith  a  graduate  of  Moscow  University 

DAVID  BURG 


Interviewer:   You  were  born  in  Moscow? 

Burg:  Yes,  in  1933,  the  year  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian famine— although  I  didn't  learn  there  had 
been  a  famine  until  I  was  seven  years  old  and  in 
the  first  grade  at  school. 

Interviewer:   Your  teacher  told  you? 

Birg:  No.  During  the  war  we  were  evacuated 
lor  a  few  months  to  a  town  on  the  Kazakh  bor- 
der. At  school  there  I  sat  at  the  same  desk  as  a 
girl  named  Zina  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  her 
lace  was  terribly  pale,  and  I  asked  her  why.  She 
said,  "Well,  I  was  born  in  the  hunarer  year  of 
1933,  and  that's  why."  Her  parents  had  told  her 
how  horrible  it  had  been— millions  of  people  had 
died.    But  it  was  all  news  to  me. 

Interviewer:  Your  own  family  was  well  situ- 
ated then  in  Moscow  and  not  affected? 

Bi  rg:  Yes.  they  were  professional  people,  well 
educated  and  well  off.  We  lived  in  a  three-room 
apartment,  a  ver)  rare  thing  which  we  owed  to 
my  grandfather.  He'd  been  the  chief  engineer 
when  the  apartment  house  was  built.  And  so  he 
got  a  three-room  apartment  to  himself.  We  all 
lived  there— father,  mother,  and  two  grand- 
parents. My  lather  worked  as  an  economist,  a 
specialist  in  labor  planning.  My  mother  once 
taught  school. 

Interviewer:  You  were  the  only  child? 

Birg:  I  was  the  only  child,  yes.  Otherwise, 
I  wouldn't  be  here.  If  I'd  had  brothers  or  sisteis 
their  lives  would  have  been  ruined  when   I  left. 

Interviewer:  When  you  went  to  school,  did 
you  find  that  most  of  the  other  children  came 
from   families  like  your  own? 

Burg:  Yes.  lor  the  most  part,  but  it  was  the 
public  school  for  that  district  of  Moscow  and 
so  there  were  also,  lor  instance,  the  children  of 
janitors,  who  are  mostly  Tartars  in  Moscow,  in- 


cidentally. But  I  don't  think  I  realized  how 
highly  privileged  we  were  until  I  went  to  the 
real  countryside— not  a  dacha— for  the  first  time 
when  I  was  about  fifteen.  It  was  in  the  village  of 
Moiseyvo.  There  was  a  boy  there  who  told  me 
that  he  had  only  five  years  of  schooling  because 
he  worked  in  the  fields  in  summer  and  delivered 
mail  in  the  winter  because  his  mother— who  was 
actually  the  postmistress— was  very  sick  and 
couldn't  do  her  job.  His  father  had  been  killed 
in  the  war  and  they  had  no  other  way  to  support 
themselves.  When  I  went  to  their  house  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the)  didn't  drink  out  of 
glasses  but  out  of  old  tin  cans— round,  big  yellow 
cans  that  once  held  American  pork  sent  to  Rus- 
sia during  the  Avar.  They  told  me  they  didn't 
have  money  to  buy  glasses.  And  the  boy  told  me 
that  he  went  barefoot  as  much  as  he  could  to 
spare  the  boots  he  had.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  really  felt  an  acute  sense  of  difference. 

Interviewer:  Could  you  describe  how  your 
attitudes  toward  the  regime  formed  as  von  were 
growing  up? 

Bi'rg:  I  can  never  remember  liking  the  way 
things  were.  I  started  having  trouble  as  early  as 
the  seventh  grade  when  we  had  lessons  in  the 
Constitution  of  1936— Stalin's  Constitution.  I 
started  asking  nast\  questions:  Win  hasn't  there 
been  a  Party  Congress  for  such  a  long  time?  Why 
is  it  that  the  freedom  of  assembl)  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution  isn't  practiced?"  and  so  on. 

Interviewer:  How  did  you  know  these  things? 
Because  of  your  parents'  skepticism  about  the 
]  egime? 

Burg:  No— I  think  they  were  obvious.  My 
patents,  .is  a  matter  of  fact,  tried  to  protect  me 
from  anti-Soviet  influences.  For  instance,  they 
wouldn't  have  a  radio  set.  so  that  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  listen  to  foreign  radio  stations.  When  I 
was  in  the  seventh  grade  I  saved  up  my  lunch 
money  and  bought  a  radio  set  of  my  own— which 
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caused  a  big  row  in  the  Family.  They  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  in\  having  a  radio  set  — I  was  in 
enough  dillu  ulty  as  it  was. 

Interviewer:    What  son  ol  difficulty,  exactly? 

Burg:  When  I  first  started  raising  embarrass- 
ing questions,  the  teacher— a  very  nice  and  con- 
si  ientiotis  woman— tried  to  argue  me  out  of  it, 
and  then  she  (ailed  in  my  parents  for  a  private 
talk,  which  was  very  decent  of  her  because  she 
simply  could  have  reported  the  whole  thing  to 
the  secret  police.  Then  a  big  scene  followed  at 
home: 

"Whal  are  you  doing?  Do  you  want  to  send 
us  all  away  to  the  camps?  You're  a  grown 
boy— you've  got  to  understand  these  are  questions 
one  doesn't  ask." 

Interviewer:  So  you  stopped? 

STALIN    ON    THE   FLOOR 

Burg:  Yes,  but  the  next  year,  because  of  an 
absurd  incident,  I  found  myself  in  difficulties 
again.  1  was  assigned  one  day  to  clean  the  class- 
room—the boys  take  turns  doing  this  in  Russian 
schools— and  when  I  reached  up  to  wipe  off  the 
large  portrait  of  Stalin  that  hung  on  the  wall, 
1  clumsily  knocked  it  down.  Well,  just  at  that 
point  the  assistant  principal  of  the  school,  who 
was  a  rather  nervous  and  spinsterish  woman, 
came  in  and  she  was  horrified  to  see  Stalin  lying 
there  on  the  floor.  Did  I  realize  what  I  had 
done?  It  was  not  something  to  shrug  off,  she 
could  assure  me;  it  was  something  that  should  be 
mentioned  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Komsomol: 
and  she  would  see  that  this  was  done. 

Interviewer:  The  Komsomol  is  the  Young 
Communist  League? 

Burg:  To  which  at  that  time  I  didn't  belong. 
There  is  a  unit  in  every  school  and  it  is  in  effect 
the  youth  organization  of  the  Party;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  encourage  everyone  to  study  harder  and 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  Soviet  state  and  so  on. 
Normally  you  join  in  the  seventh  grade.  I  didn't 
want  to,  but  I  had  to  join  in  the  tenth  grade 
because  otherwise  I  woidd  have  been  barred 
from  the  university.    Out  of  some  250  students 


in  my  class  at  Moscow  University  I  think  there 
was  one  boy  who  was  not  a  member. 

Interviewer:  Whal  happened  at  the  meeting? 

Burg:  I  didn't  come  out  of  it  very  well.  Of 
course,  all  I  had  to  do  to  clear  the  thing  up 
was  to  apologize  for  committing  so  sacrilegious 
an  act,  and  that  would  have  been  that.  Instead, 
with  all  the  flamboyance  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
literary  scholar,  I  started  quoting  an  ode  we 
had  been  reading  by  the  eighteenth-century  poet 
Derzhavin,  which  told  how  Catherine  the  Great, 
on  her  ascension  to  the  throne,  had  kindly  made- 
it  permissible  for  people  to  drop  a  coin  bearing 
her  image  on  the  ground  without  being  punished. 
Well,  that  was  not  what  they  wanted  to  hear  at 
all.  A  small  storm  broke  over  my  head.  It  was 
unheard  of,  this  arrogance.  The  student  who  was 
secretary  of  the  school  Komsomol  stood  up  and 
shouted  that  he  knew  of  a  Greek  partisan  who 
had  fought  through  the  mountains  carrying  a 
miniature  portrait  of  Stalin  next  to  his  heart; 
and  I  had  knocked  such  a  precious  thing  to  the 
floor  and  worse  had  the  cheek  to  quote  irrelevant 
old  verse  in  defense!  I  must  be  made  to  apologize 
and  furthermore  as  long  as  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Komsomol  he'd  see  to  it  that  I  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  join— which  of  course  was  very  serious. 
I  didn't  apologize  then,  but  my  parents  got  called 
in  to  school,  and  finally,  of  course,  I  saw  the 
light  and  said  I  was  sorry  for  what  I'd  done. 

Interviewer:  Why  were  you  finally  allowed 
into  the  organization  if  the  leader  was  so  down 
on  you? 

Burg:  Because  rather  personal  pressure  was 
put  on  him.  He  was  dating  my  cousin  later  and 
when  he  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  oppose  my 
admission,  she  gently  told  him,  "If  you  don't 
allow  him  in  the  Komsomol,  I  don't  think  there 
will  be  any  more  dates."    So  he  said  yes. 

Interviewer:  That  seems  something  less  than 
stein  dedication  on  his  part.  How  much  en- 
thusiasm for  the  regime  did  you  find  among  the 
students  and  teachers  in  high  school? 

Burg:  Foreigners  seem  to  meet  a  lot  of  these 
enthusiasts.  I  met  some  of  them  later  in  life 
but   not   very   many.    The   atmosphere   in    that 
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Moscow  high  school,  certainly,  was  neither  very 
dedicated  nor  enthusiastic  so  far  as  the  regime 
was  concerned.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  it  was  one 
of  conscious  opposition— it  wasn't.  It  was  rather 
an  attempt  to  step  aside  from  all  the  propaganda 
and  slogans  and  Komsomol  work.  For  instance, 
one  was  aware  that  some  of  the  teachers  were 
trying  to  avoid  letting  literature  become  some- 
thing to  be  read  by  parrots  who  would  see  only 
what  the  Central  Committee  had  programmed 
for  them— they  really  tried  to  teach  the  litera- 
ture itself.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  teacher 
in  particular,  a  young  woman,  tried  to  give  us 
more  knowledge  of  history  than  you  could  find 
in  the  texts. 

\s  for  the  students,  there  was  a  distinct  atmos- 
phere of  boredom  at  the  Komsomol  meetings. 
Endless  propagandistic  talk  of  national  aims,  the 
duties  of  youth,  the  same  phrases  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  and  most  felt  it  was  a  tremendous 
waste  ol  time.  Nothing  happened  that  anyone 
really  cared  about  much,  in  a  personal  n,n 
apart  from  the  pressure  to  be  a  good,  hard-work- 
ing student. 

Interviewer:  What,  in  fact,  did  they  care 
ibout? 

Bi  R(.:  Above  all.  the  boys  cared  about  sports— 
lor  instance,  soccer— and  about  their  friends,  their 
girls,  their  hobbies,  their  studies,  and  their  read- 
ing.   For  most  of  the  students,  those  things  were 


far  more  real  than  what  went  on  in  the  Komso- 
mol meetings. 

Interviewer:  But  how  do  you  explain  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  do  get  involved  in  Party  work 
at  young  ages? 

Burg:  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  explanation 
is  that  some  have  a  strong  libido  dominandi—Si 
will  to  power,  a  desire  to  organize  and  manipu- 
late, and  the  Komsomol  organization  in  the 
school  is  a  fine  vehicle  for  it. 

Then  you  find  those  who  are  not  awfully  good 
at  school  but  who  want  to  get  on— to  make  up 
for  their  inability  to  get  high  grades  or  be  tre- 
mendous athletes.  And  so  they  try  to  show  their 
talent  for  Komsomol  work— a  first-class  Komso- 
mol performance  can  help  them  on  their  way 
later  in  life,  and  they  know  it. 

Interviews:  One  gets  the  impression  of  a  de- 
terminedh  nonpolitical  atmosphere  amongst  the 
majority  of  the  high-school  students. 

Burg:  No,  that's  not  quite  accurate.  There  was 
i  strangely  split  atmosphere,  and  in  a  way  poli- 
tics was  omnipresent.  Not  only  at  Komsomol 
meetings  but  even  in  private  one  had  to  be  on 
guard  against  saving  unorthodox  things. 

Interviewer:  What  kind  of  dangerous  private 
discussion  would  in  fact  take  place? 

Burg:  Well,  for  instance,  there  was  a  Soviet 
film  called  "The  Fall  of  Berlin"— a  huge,  gran- 
diose Cecil  B.  De  Mille-style  epic  with  Stalin  in 
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the  role  ol  Mums.  Officially  this  was  a  master- 
piece dI  Soviel   .111  and  .1  moving  depiction  ol 

(011n.uk'  Stalin's  role  in  the  historic  Soviel  \i<- 
ioi\ .  iu  .  etc. 

Officially  ii  was  impossible  i<>  be  irreverent 
tow. iid  this  film.  l)ui  somehow  among  close 
friends  we  could  joke  about  it— although  one  was 
\(i\  careful.  I  In--  was  not  directl)  "political" 
1. ilk  m  the  Western  sense,  but  in  Stalin's  Russia 
it  was  political  indeed. 

Interviewer:  Were  you  aware  ol  cynicism 
toward  the  war  effoi  1  itself? 

Burg:  Oh  no.  Russia  was  menaced  mu\  the 
wai  had  10  be  won.  no  matter  what  one  thought 
ol  the  regime.  1  did  hear  later  a  good  deal  about 
the  "Vlasov  movement,"  which  argued  that  Hit- 
ler was  a  liberator  in  the  sense  that  he  would 
eliminate  Stalin  and  then  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  onto  Russia  anyway.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  view  could  have  been  popular  tor  very  long 
in  view  of  Hitler's  politics.  My  uncle,  for  in- 
stance, was  in  charge  ol  the  construction  of 
sugai  refineries  in  a  Ukrainian  town  when  the 
war  broke-  out,  but  he  refused  to  leave.  Al- 
though he  was  a  few,  he  didn't  believe  all  those 
gruesome  Communist  tales  about  German  atroci- 
ties and  German  anti-Semitism.  This  happened 
in  July  of  '41;  by  September  he  was  dead. 

PULL    IS    MORE    IMPORTANT 

Interviewer:  What  was  your  own  experience 

ol  anti-Semitism? 

Bi  rg:  Official  or  unofficial? 

I\  1 1  Rvn  w  i:k:  Both. 

P>i  rg:  As  far  as  personal  anti-Semitism  is  con- 
cerned,  I  was  hardly  aware  of  it.  I  remember 
once  when  I  was  in  the  first  grade  I  had  a  fight 
with  some  other  boys  and  they  threw  me  into  a 
coal  pit— and  then  they  shouted  zliid,  which  is 
"kike''  in  Russian.  I  didn't  even  know  what  that 
was.  At  home,  my  mother  cried  when  I  told  her 
and  she  tried  to  explain  what  the  whole  thing 
was  about.  But  there  was  very  little  if  any  anti- 
Semitism  in  my  Moscow  school;  my  parents  and 
grandparents  were  not  in  any  way  religious  and 
I  had  very  little  sense  of  being  a  Jew. 

When  it  came  time  to  enter  the  university, 
however,  I  ran  into  official  anti-Semitism,  which 
was  an  extremely  unpleasant  thing.  This  was  in 
1951  and  you  remember  Stalin  was  preparing  an 
extensive  purge,  and  that  he  had,  obviously,  de- 
cided to  focus  the  resentment  of  the  masses  dur- 
ing this  purge  on  the  Jews:  the  famous  "doctors' 
plot"  against  Stalin  was  concocted  shortly 
thereafter.  Well,  I  was  a  "medal  holder"— I  had 


wli.n  \ou  would  call  a  "straight  A'  average— 
and  supposedly  that  entitled  me  10  eniti  the 
university  without  taking  entrano  examinations. 

But  when  I  applied  tlicx  [old  me  lh.it  there  wcie 
no  more  vacancies  foi  medal  holders.  They  had 
simph  barred  all  Jews  1 1 0111  the  university— no 
quota,  you  see.  Numerus  nullus. 

Interviewer:   Mow  did  you  finally  get  in? 

Burg:  Luckily,  as  the  Russians  say,  "Pull  is 
more  important  than  the  dee  ision  ol  the  Council 
ol  Ministers."  I  was  lucky  because'  my  lather  was 
working  ai  that  time  in  the  lai  Eastern  pan  ol 
Russia,  and  thai  assignment  was  supposed  lo 
conlei  special  privileges  to  his  children  includ- 
ing automatic  entrance  to  universities  and  in- 
stitutes. He  made  use  of  his  connections  and  we 
found  that  I  might  enter  the  Institute  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Moscow  and  then  transfer  to  the 
university  after  a   term— and  that  is  what  I  did. 

Interviewer:  When  you  entered  the  univer- 
sity, were  you  aware  ol  sharp  differences  in  the 
atmosphere  from  that  in  your  high  school?  For 
instance,  did  you  find  a  larger  number  of  students 
from  worker  or  peasant  families? 

Burg:  I  don't  know  why  you  have  this  picture 
of  universities  being  full  of  workers  and  peasants 
when  Khrushchev  himself  has  said,  very  clearly, 
that  two-thirds  of  our  students  in  higher  institu- 
tions are  not  workers'  and  peasants'  children. 
And  he  was  talking  about  the  student  body  in 
general.  If  you  take  the  larger,  the  prestigious, 
the  better  universities— Moscow  or  Leningrad 
or  the  Institute  of  Aviation  Engineers— then  von 
find  that  workers'  and  peasants'  children  are  ex- 
ceptions. To  get  into  Moscow  University  with 
that  background  you  have  to  be  exceptionally 
brilliant. 

Interviewer:  In  effect,  then,  you  found  higher 
education  was  more  or  less  restricted  to  an  he- 
reditary elite? 

Burg:  Yes,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  about  Russia.  In  building  his  regime, 
Stalin  had  half  a  million  top  jobs  to  offer— 
and  perhaps  ten  million  lower-echelon  jobs.  He 
needed  people  to  industrialize  the  country  and 
to  fill  the  gaps  created  by  his  own  purges  and 
by  the  war.  The  availability  of  those  jobs  created 
the  famous  "soe  ial  mobility"  one  hears  about  and 
it  was  one  of  the  main  things  that  allowed 
Stalin  to  become  what  he  became.  But  now  the 
children  of  those  people  who  were  given  jobs 
are  growing  up  and  it  is  they  who  will  have  first 
claim  on  elite  jobs.  The  very  open  social  oppor- 
tunity that  existed  in  Stalin's  time  is  finished, 
once  and  forever,  whatever  the  changes  in  the 
regime— barring  a  major  social  upheaval. 
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Interviewer:  How  did  the  Part)  apparatus 
and  the  Komsomol  bear  on  the  life  of  the  uni- 
versity? Did  yon  find  more  or  less  the  same  sys- 
tem applied  as  in  high  school? 

Burg:  I  should  say  it  was  very  different.  First 
ol  all.  the  political  pressure  was  much,  much 
greater.  Remember  this  was  still  under  Stalin— 
around  1952.  Even  the  most  casual  remark  would 
be  brought  up  at  a  Komsomol  meeting  and  you 
would  be  accused  of  ideological  error.  The 
Komsomol  leaders  were  capable  of  being  far  more 
ruthless. 

Interviewer:  More  ruthless  because  they  were 
more  righteously  dedicated  to  Party  ideologv- 

Birg:  Not  at  all.  They  were  more  ruthless 
because  the  stakes  in  the  game  had  risen.  I 
can  well  imagine  that  there  was  once  a  time 
Avhen  Young  Communist  leaders  really  were  sin- 
cerely dedicated  and  self-sacrificing— during  the 
1920s  or  in  the  days  of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan, 
let  us  say.  They  were  ruthless  then  toward  them- 
selves as  well  as  others,  you  see.  But  the  modern 
Party  worker  is  a  very  different  species.  Take  for 
example  one  of  the  leading  Komsomol  organizers 
I  knew  in  the  philological  faculty  at  the  univer- 
sity. I  call  him  A.E.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Party 
official  in  the  Urals,  a  poor  scholar  who  had 
squeaked  through  his  entrance  exams  because  of 
his  father's  pull. 

But  A.E.  wasn't  stupid— he  saw  that  a  career 
as  a  teacher  was  unlikely  for  him,  and  he  flung 
himself  into  Komsomol  activity,  organizing 
meetings,  talking  students  into  doing  Komsomol 
work,  using  his  connections  to  help  students  get 
dormitory  space  and  student  loans  and  so  on.  He 
appeared  to  be  pleasant  and  simple  and  dedi- 
cated, and  his  authority  grew.  Then  during 
Stalin's  official  anti-Semitic  campaign,  he  'ex- 
posed" one  of  the  girls  at  the  university  as  the 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  "doctor  assassin"— and  she 
had  to  leave.  This  fellow  got  all  sorts  of  priv- 
ileges from  the  university  administration— he  was 
allowed  to  take  his  examinations  more  than  twice 
when  he  failed,  and  he  was  given  an  extra  vear  to 
prepare  his  thesis,  something  that  was  unprece- 
dented. While  he  was  at  school  he  was  accepted 
as  a  candidate  for  membership  in  the  Party  and 
he  admitted  that  he  wotdd  make  a  career  as  a 
Party  worker. 

Interviewer:  How  did  the  other  students  feel 
about  what  he  did? 

Bt'RG:  They  were  much  less  shocked  than  you 
seem  to  be,  because  they  had  grown  up  seeing 
similar  cases  of  Party  workers  who  remained  es- 
sentially self-interested  and  unprincipled,  despite 
their  constant  exhortation  of  others  to  idealism 


and  self-sacrifice.  For  these  Komsomol  organizers, 
Part\  activity  is  a  business,  quite  separate  from 
their  private  life.  They  even  find  it  disconcerting 
to  discuss  politics  and  ideology  in  their  off  hours. 
Fishing,  hunting.  sports,  clothes,  light  music,  girls 
—all  that  is  private  life.  Ideology  is  business.  I 
remember  once  trxinsr  to  talk  about  some  Marxist 
question  with  a  Komsomol  leader.  "Oh  stop  it." 
he  said,  "we're  not  at  a  meeting."  And  one  sees 
such  people  caught  up  in  the  SAstem.  marrying, 
having  children,  depending  on  their  Party  busi- 
ness to  make  a  living.  Of  course,  comprehending 
them  did  not  make  any  less  onerous  or  galling  the 
Party  activities  they  compelled  you  to  do. 

WHITE    RAVEN    AND    BLACK    CROWS 

Interviewer:  Apart  from  attending  meetings, 
what  else  did  you  have  to  do? 

Blrg:  There  was  tremendous  pressure— which 
did  not  exist  in  high  school— to  participate  in 
"social  work"  while  you  were  at  the  university. 
This  meant,  for  example,  going  out  every  month 
and  lecturing  groups  of  workers— at  that  time  we 
would  go  to  the  building  site  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  ft  you  didn't  do  it,  there  was 
a  good  chance  that  you  might  be  thrown  out  of 
the  university.  We  were  supposed  to  tell  these 
laborers  how  lucky  they  were  to  be  citizens  of  the 
first  proletarian  state.  Or  we  were  supposed  to 
educate  them  for  the  coming  elections. 

Interviewer:  Were  you  supervised  when  you 
gave  these  talks?  What  did  the  workers  make 
of  them? 

Bt  rg:  No  one  supervised  us,  but  that  didn't 
make  them  less  unpleasant.  The  workers  lived 
in  barracks,  in  dreadful  poverty,  with  men  and 
women  separated  and  many  people  to  a  room. 
Some  compained  that  they  had  to  wait  years  to 
many,  for  lack  of  a  place  to  live.  I  had  known 
poor  peasants  before— as  I've  told  you— but  this 
was  my  first  close  contact  with  actual  workers, 
and  I  was  appalled  by  the  conditions  and  felt 
ashamed  and  awkward.  They  would  sometimes 
listen  to  you  sullenly  and  ask  questions:  "You 
sa\  we  have  the  best  system  of  health  in  the 
world— why  do  I  have  to  wait  three  weeks  to  see 
a  doctor?  B\  that  time  my  hand  is  so  swollen  I 
can't  work  for  three  months.  Is  it  even  worse  in 
other  countries?" 

Other  times  they  would  be  hospitable  and 
friendly,  particularly,  we  found,  when  we  took 
girls  with  us.  The  workers  saw  these  pretty  girls, 
obviously  from  a  much  higher  social  setting,  and 
they  would  try  to  be  pleasant;  but  when  the  boys 
went  in  alone  they  could  be  nasty:  "Why  the  hell 
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do  you  come  here?  We've  just  finished  a  Maul 
day's  work  and  you  do  nothing.  Do  us  .1  favor 
and  gel  the  lull  out!" 

[nterviewer:  Did  you  ever  trj  t<>  present  a 
ilissidriii  point  oi  \  ic\\  in  your  talks? 

Burg:  We  wen-  unsupervised  Uu  we  were  in 
l;i  1  >u j)s.  and  in  tli.it  atmosphere  an)  kind  of  clis- 
sidence  was  extremely  1  isk\ .  I  had  one  friend. 
though,  who  ti  ied  something  of  the  sort.  He  was 
supposed  to  lecture  young  arm)  re<  ruits— peasant 
and  worker  boys  who  had  come  to  Moscow  for 
their  medical  examination  on  Tolstoy,  and  he 
would  till  them  of  Tolstoy's  views  on  war  and 
armies,  and  quote  some  of  his  pacifistic,  anti- 
militarist  views,  all  of  which  did  not  exactly 
boost  arm)  morale.  He  was  a  very  versatile  and 
subtle  man.  I  must  say  I  never  had  the  guts  to 
do  anything  like  that. 

Interviewer:  To  what  extent  did  students  en- 
gage  in  criticism  of  the  regime  amongst  them- 

si'lW'v- 

Bt  rg:  from  1951  to  1951.  practically  all  of  us 
showed  to  the  world  a  completely  straight  Com- 
munist face.  You  confined  any  critical  views 
of  the  regime  to  your  closest  friends  and  even 
then  unpleasant  things  sometimes  happened. 
The  danger  of  arrest  and  deportation  was  im- 
mediate. At  times  I  thought:  1  am,  if  not  a 
completely  isolated  person,  perhaps  a  real  white 
raven  among  the  flock  of  good  and  orderly  black 
(rows.  And  I  remember  once  theorizing  to  my- 
sc  II:  Perhaps  you  think  the  way  you  do  because 
of  the  generations  of  faulty  bourgeois  background 
behind  you. 

I  was,  frankly,  very  surprised  to  discover  in 
1955  and  1956,  after  the  "Thaw"  began,  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  other  small  circles 


of  friends,  thinking  in  much  die  same  way,  who 
had  been  c  ut  oil   from  ea<  h  other. 

[NTERVIEWER:  Mow  did  \.ni  Income  aware  of 
the  "Thaw"?  Did  it  follow  close  alter  Stalin's 
death? 

Burg:  Not  immediately— there  was  a  short 
period  of  groping  confusion.  Then  in  the  winter 
of  '55  all  of  a  sudden  people  sin  led  to  talk 
about  things  they  would  never  have  mentioned 
previously.  About  art  for  instance.  Painters  who 
had  always  hidden  their  work  because  it  was  ab- 
stract or  unorthodox  would  hold  semiprivale 
exhibitions.  You  would  hear  by  word  of  mouth 
that  they  were  showing  in  their  studio,  and  you 
would  go,  and  find  others.  I  once  went  to  such 
an  exhibition  and  found  there  a  student  whom 
I'd  always  considered  to  be  a  straight  Party-liner 
—he  wasn't  at  all.  And  gradually  there  was  more 
talk  about  politics,  especially  after  the  Twen- 
tieth Party  Congress  in  1956  when  Khrushchev 
made  his  famous  denunciation  of  Stalin.  One 
heard  names  like  Bukharin  and  Trotsky  that  had 
been  unmentionable  before.  I  remember  going 
to  the  apartment  of  a  good  friend  and  seeing  a 
picture  of  Trotsky  on  the  wall.  I  thought  I  was 
going  mad.  He  said,  "Well,  I've  been  hiding  this 
picture  long  enough.  Now  I  want  to  flaunt  it, 
at  least  for  a  while." 

Interviewer:  Did  the  students  discuss  the  im- 
mediate struggle  for  power  after  Stalin  died— 
Beria,  Malenkov,  Khrushchev,  and  so  on? 

Burg:  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  re- 
mained confined  to  very  close  friends  even  after 
the  Twentieth  Party  Congress.  What  we  did  talk 
about  openly  was  the  past  of  the  Communist 
Party,  especially  the  purges  of  the  Party  and  in- 
tellectual leaders  in   the   'thirties.    1   remember 


Rumble  on  the  Black  Sea 


1  belong  to  the  so-called  "old  generation"  of  the  Young  Communists  of  1923.   I  am 
well  along  in  years  now,  in  my  sixties,  and  please  believe  me  that  my  tastes  are  far 
from  stilyaga  [zoot-suit]  tastes.   Like  many  others,  I  am  disgusted  by  ultra-modern 
shirts  with  tropical  jungle  patterns  and  devil  knows  what  other  designs,  ridiculously 
narrow  trousers,  extravagant  haircuts,  etc.    In  short,  I  am  completely  in  favor  of 
eliminating  all  these  trappings  that  ruin  our  young  people's  taste. 
However,  the  methods  we  use  to  combat  stilyaga  ways  in  our  Soviet  environment 
are  a  matter  of  concern.   Here  is  what  I  observed  in  Sochi  this  September. 
Young  Communist  street  patrols  were  literally  hunting  clown  young  men  wearing 
brightly  colored  shirts  and  young  women  wearing  slacks.  They  ripped  or  slashed  the 
shirts.  The  same  fate  befell  the  slacks.   A  girl's  hair  was  chopped  off. 
Knocking  in  someone's  teeth  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  educational  method.  .  .  . 

—Letter  from  Docent  Levitin,  a  Stalin  Prize  winner,  in  Komsomolskaya  pravda, 
December  13,  1960 
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one  incident  in  particular  that  caused  a  huge 
shcxk  to  man)  ol  us.  It  involved  Gronsky  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party  in  the  'thirties  and  an  editor  of  the 
literal)  magazine  Novy  Mir.  In  1937  or  1938  he 
simply  disappeared  along  with  main  others.  And 
then  in  1956  he  was  suddenly  back  in  Moscow 
and  was  allowed  to  give  a  speech  to  a  group  of 
graduate  students,  and  I  went  to  the  meeting  to 
listen.  Now  perhaps  you  have  never  heard  ol 
Gronsky  but  he  is  quite  a  man— of  peasant  origin, 
he  is  simple  and  straightforward  in  his  way,  and 
cruel  and  dedicated  and  honest,  typical  ol  many 
of  the  old  unsophisticated  Bolsheviks  who  were 
eliminated  by  Stalin  in  the  'thirties.  It  was  an 
experience  simply  to  see  him  speaking  in  Mos- 
cow. 

But  what  he  said  was,  to  us.  astounding. 
He  said  that  when  Bukharin  was  arrested  in 
1937,  he,  Gronsky,  had  stood  up  in  a  meeting 
ol  the  Central  Committee  and  told  Stalin  that 
Bukharin  may  have  had  the  wro  lg  political  view 
but  he  could  not  have  been  a  traitor,  because  he 
had  worked  with  him  for  twenty  years  and  knew 
that  Bukharin  was  a  man  of  complete  honesty. 
And  Stalin  looked  at  him  and,  in  his  heavy 
Georgian  accent,  had  given  orders  that  Gronsky 
be  allowed  to  see  Bukharin  in  Lefortovo  prison, 
which  is  renowned  as  the  most  horrible  prison 
in  Moscow,  the  prison  ol  torture. 

And  so  Gronsky  went  and  saw  Bukharin  and 
he  challenged  him  to  say  that  he  was  innocent 
but  he  found  him  terribly  changed,  complete!) 
broken.  Bukharin  looked  at  the  ground— he  had 
always  looked  people  straight  in  the  eye— and  he 
said  yes,  yes,  it  was  true,  he  was  a  traitor  and  an 
agent. 

Now  Gronsky  still  could  not  believe  this,  but 
after  Bukharin  was  taken  away,  he  was  arrested 
himself,  and  they  subjected  him  to  week  after 
week  of  awful  torture  and  beating.  But  he  would 
not  sign  a  confession,  he  said,  because:  "How 
could  I  deceive  the  Party?   I  could  not  do  it." 

Later,  Groiiskv  said,  he  was  put  in  the  same 
cell  with  one  of  the  former  chiefs  of  the  Lenin- 
grad secret  police  who  had  confessed  and  Gron- 
sky asked  him  if  his  confession  was  true.  And  the 
secret  police  chief  had  said:  "You  are  probably 
the  last  man  I'll  talk  to— they'll  kill  me  soon.  I 
tell  you.  there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole 
thing." 

And  then  Gronskv  said.  "And  what  do  you 
think,  boys,  what  did  I  do?  Do  you  think  I  took 
pity  on  him?  No.  I  stood  up  and  I  socked  him 
in  the  eye.  I  told  him.  'What  kind  of  a  Bolshevik 
are  you,  deceiving  the  state  in  this  way?    The 


Part)  brought  you  so  high  and  you  are  betraying 
the  Part)  now." 

Gronsk\  was  sent  to  Siberia  for  nineteen  years, 
and  now  he  was  back.  And  by  telling  us  experi- 
ences such  as  this  he  was  trying  to  help  the  Party. 

Interviewer:  How  did  the  audience  react  to 
that  speech? 

Berg:  The  students  who  heard  it  were  deeply 
shaken.  They'd  never  heard  anyone  speak  like 
that.  As  we  were  filing  out.  a  Komsomol  secre- 
tary—the last  man  from  whom  one  would  have 
expected  protest— pointed  up  at  Stalin's  statue 
which  loomed  very  large  on  the  staircase  and  he 
said.  "Why  don't  we  throw  this  bastard  out  the 
window.  Comrades?"  But  he  didn't  do  anything. 
However,  I  know  that  at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory at  the  time,  a  portrait  of  Stalin  actually  was 
cut  to  shreds  with  knives. 

THE    POETRY    OF    PROTEST 

Interviewer:  You've  said  that  various  atti- 
tudes, formerl)  hidden,  started  to  be  expressed 
more  openly.    What  were  they? 

Berg:  It  seemed  to  me  that  among  the  intel- 
lectuals,  there  were  four  main  dissenting  atti- 
tudes. By  far  the  most  widespread  was  the  one 
expressed  by  the  popular  \oung  poet  Evtushenko: 
"Comrades,  let  us  give  to  the  words  their  original 
meaning."  That  is.  let  us  return  to  the  original 
ideals  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  let  us  go 
"back  to  Lenin."  as  some  say.  They  hold  that 
power  should  he  returned  to  the  people  who 
should  be  able  to  elect  representatives  to  local 
governing  authorities— the  Soviets:  these  Soviets 
should  in  turn  elect  higher  organs  of  government 
right  on  up  to  the  Council  of  Ministers— a  quite 
decentralized  system  you  see.  Of  course  soviet? 
exist  today  hut  they  have  no  power,  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Party 
apparatus.  The  Party,  in  the  view  of  this  group, 
should  stav  a  leading  force,  but  instead  of  sup- 
pri :ssing  opposition,  it  must  constantly  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  masses,  winning  its  position 
democratically  over  and  over  again. 

Interview]  r:  Against  the  opposition  of  an- 
other party? 

Berg:  Well,  that's  it.  These  people  talk  only 
about  inner  Part)  democracy— genuine  discussion 
within  the  Party  on  large  political  issues.  Of 
course  they  believe  in  doing  away  with  cultural 
regimentation— all  the  dissenting  intellectuals  are 
for  that.  But  they  are  unequivocally  for  a  cen- 
trallv  planned  economy— they  believe  a  market 
economy  would  lead  to  inequality.  In  short 
what  you  have  here  is  a  group  that  would  like 
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to  revive  the  egalitarian  spirit  <>l  the  revolution 
and  turn  it  against  the  present  regime. 

Interviewer:  To  a  Westerner,  it  is  particu- 
larly interesting  that  a  poet  should  be  the  voice 
ol  significant  political  dissent. 

Bi  rg:  Well,  Evtushenko  is  the  son  ol  poet  you 
do  not  find  in  the  Wesl  today— a  poet  of  civic 
protest  although  some  ol  his  poems  are  lyrical 
and  unpolitical.  Perhaps  he  could  be  compared 
to  Berangei  or  the  Chartist  poets,  although  he 
is  less  ilietoiii.il.  But  he  has  .1  lush  and  vig- 
orous  and  lucid  style,  and  his  work  has  had  an 
enormous  vogue  -his  verses  were  bought  up  as 
soon  .is  ilu\  appeared.  Every  little  high-school 
student  lelt  it  his  duty  to  quote  him,  correctly 
or  iiu  01  in  1 1\ . 

Interviewer:  Did  this  neo-Bolshevism  you 
speak  about  remain  on  the  level  of  parlor  and 
dormitory  discussion— or  did  it  ever  express  itself 
in  some  son   of  action? 

Bi  RG:  There  have  been  a  lew  incidents,  most 
ol  them  alter  I  left  the  country;  but  they  do 
indicate  that  something  is  going  on.  During  the 
anniversai  \  1  elebration  of  the  Revolution  in  1958 
there  was  an  attempt  by  some  students  in  Lenin- 
grad to  organize  a  demonstration.  Some  of  them 
—not  completely  sober— climbed  a  decorative  col- 
umn mar  the  Stock  Exchange  and  started  shout- 
ing, "Long  Live  the  Hungarian  Revolution! 
Down  with  the  Government  of  the  Fatties!  Long 
Live  Inner  Party  Democracy!"  That  sort  of 
thing. 

And  earlier,  in  the  history  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versify  ol  Moscow,  a  dozen  or  so  students  started 
distributing  leaflets  directly  to  the  workers  in  the 
district,  attacking  Khrushchev  personally  and 
calling  for  inner-Party  democracy.  A  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  proletariat,  you  see,  quite  in  keeping 
with  nco- Bolshevik  ideology.  They  were  arrested 
in  the  summer  of  1957  and  given  three  to  eight 
years  in  prison— relatively  mild  sentences,  if  one 
considers  the  past.  And  in  the  fall  of  1959 
Izvestia  carried  a  report  of  the  arrest  of  a  similar 
group  which  was  meeting  often  and  preparing  to 
distribute  leaflets. 

Interviewer:  In  all  this,  Khrushchev  appears 
as  a  villain? 

Burg:  Oh  yes.  For  the  young  intelligentsia, 
Khrushchev  is  one  of  those  people  to  whom 
Stalin  offered  one  of  half-a-million  jobs— a  residue 
from  the  previous  era.  He  really  doesn't  com- 
municate to  the  intellectuals,  I  think,  except  for 
the  endless  jokes  about  him— obscene  and  other- 
wise. That  is  true  for  all  the  dissenters  of  the 
intelligentsia,   neo-Bolshevik  or  not. 

Interviewer:  What  are  some  of  the  others? 


Burg:  Exactl)  opposed  10  the  neo-Bolsheviks, 
you  find  a  cull  of  the  West— a  sort  of  Utopian 
vision  ol  capitalism  as  a  "river  of  milk  with 
hanks  of  jam"  as  a  Russian  proverb  puis  it.  You 
find  this  among  some  ol  the  stilyagi— the  so-called 
zoot-suiters  and  teddy-boys  in  the  cities.  These 
tend  to  be  either  the  highly  privileged  sons  of 
the  vcrv  rich,  or  in  contrast,  the  delinquent  sons 
of  poor  urban  workers.  This  son  ol  person  isn't 
very  political— he  finds  the  icgime  dreary  and 
oppressive  and  bad  and  simply  assumes,  or 
dreams,  that  what  comes  from  the  West  must  he 
good.  Therefore  he  says  he  is  anti-socialist  and 
pro-capitalist. 

You  also  find  a  kind  of  pro-capitalism  among 
the  students  of  the  scientific  technical  colleges, 
at  for  instance  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Aviation, 
an  extremely  well-regarded  school  whose  stand- 
ing might  be  compared  to  your  M.I.T.  Again 
the  students  aren't  very  sophisticated  politically. 
Technological  accomplishment,  democracy,  cul- 
tural freedom— all  are  lumped  together  for  them 
in  a  Utopian  picture  of  Western  countries.  But 
I  never  heard  a  concrete  plan  for  converting 
Russia  to  a  capitalistic  economy. 

Then  there  is  a  third  attitude  which  might  be 
called  "liberal  socialism."  These  intellectuals  are 
closer  to  the  thinking  of  the  revisionists  in  Po- 
land. The  Bolshevik  idea  was  wrong,  they  argue, 
but  socialism  in  Russia  is  inevitable  and  desira- 
ble. 

So  they  would  like  to  reform  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  a  democratically  run  multi-party 
system,  a  socialist  market  economy,  and  cultural 
freedom.  One  heard  such  ideas  as  this:  Indus- 
tries would  be  owned  through  stock  companies 
in  which  the  workers  would  hold  shares,  and  a 
workers'  council  would  actually  run  each  indus- 

-The  Over-Stuffed  Mind 


unfortunately,  the  schools  do  a  poor  job  of 
training  young  people  lor  independent  ;iction. 
Young  people  do  not  become  accustomed  to 
struggling  lor  a  set  goal.  .  .  .  Even  in  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  independence  is  demanded 
hast  of  all.  The  student  is  taught  so  "much" 
that  he  comes  out  of  the  higher  school  resem- 
bling a  stuffed  fish.  One  can  have  various  at- 
titudes toward  the  contents  of  the  fish,  but  one 
thing  is  indisputable:  It  cannot  swim.  And  then 
this  fish  comes  to  the  research  institute  and  de- 
mands more  "solicitude"  and  wants  to  be  gar- 
nished with  sauce. 

—Izvestia,  December  28,  1960 
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tr\ .  Some  of  the  most  careful  thinking  goes  along 
those  lines. 

Finally,  among  the  intellectuals,  you  find  a 
fourth  attitude  which  has  an  old  history  in 
Russia— and  that  is  nihilism:  Life  for  the  nihilists 
is  a  hopelessly  shifting  swamp  of  quicksand  and 
all  social  systems  can  only  end  in  horror  and 
cruelty.  "We  should  try  to  destroy  the  regime 
in  Russia,"  a  nihilistic  student  once  told  me, 
"but  we  should  be  very  reserved  about  any  mil- 
lennium, any  suggestion  of  a  better  life  to  come." 

TOWARD    SOME    VAGUE    PARADISE 

Interviewer:  You've  been  talking  about  dis- 
senting views  among  the  students  and  intellec- 
tuals. Were  you  aware  of  such  views  among  the 
rest  of  the  population? 

Burg:  Outside  the  intelligentsia  in  Russia,  the 
most  definite  feeling  of  resistance  you  find  is 
among  the  peasants.  When  1  would  visit  the 
Russian  countryside,  I  would  meet  hard  resent- 
ment against  city  boys  who  are  well  fed  and  well 
dressed  and  wear  a  tie.  In  the  countryside  you 
sometimes  encounter  deep-seated  hatred  for  the 
regime,  and  you  sense  the  possibility  of  what 
Pushkin  called  "Russian  mutiny,  ruthless  and 
senseless"— not  a  coherent  plan  but  a  sullen 
inchoate  desire  to  throw  over  the  whole  social 
structure  and  to  begin  working  from  scratch  to- 
ward some  vague  kind  of  muzhik's  paradise. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  peasant  hatreds,  you 
do  sense  throughout  Russia  an  attitude  which  is, 
really,  the  most  widespread  and  formidable 
kind  of  dissent— the  common  feeling  of  stolid 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  let  the 
political  aims  of  the  regime  seize  hold  of  their 
private  lives.  Many  people  would  describe  them- 
selves as  good  Soviet  citizens;  they  might  defend 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  But  they  refuse  to  go  to 
the  virgin  lands  or  to  develop  Siberia  or  to  sacri- 
fice their  leisure  for  "social  works";  the)  dodge 
the  relocation  of  young  specialists.  In  short,  de- 
spite the  regime's  demand  of  absolute  "sacrifice 
of  the  personal  for  the  common  goal."  they 
refuse  to  think  in  political  terms  and  instead 
concentrate  on  their  home  life,  their  children, 
their  sports,  on  simply  trying  to  enjoy  themselves. 

This  is  not  a  consciously  political  attitude- 
it  is,  let  us  say,  an  existential  attitude.  But  it 
runs  very  deep,  and  I  believe  U  provides  a  kind 
of  nourishing  ground  for  the  frankly  political 
attitudes  I  described  before. 

Interviewer:  How  widespread,  proportionally, 
would  you  sav,  is  active  political  thinking  among 
the  students? 


Blrg:  I  never  took  a  Gallup  Poll,  of  course, 
but  I  would  guess  about  half  the  students  in  the 
universities  are  more  or  less  nonpolitical.  About 
40  per  cent,  I  think,  do  have  consciously  dissent- 
ing political  views.  And  about  10  maybe  15  per 
cent  are  Party  activists— professional  idealists, 
you  might  sa) . 

Interviewer:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  quite 
personal  question.  You  were  in  Russia  while  an 
atmosphere  of  conscious  dissent  was  being  cre- 
ated and  you've  described  the  excitement  of  the 
increased  freedom  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thaw. 
How  did  you  arrive  at  the  decision  to  leave,  and 
how  did  you  in  fact  manage  to  escape? 

Bi  rg:  It  is  true  I  left  at  a  most  hopeful  time- 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  things  would  get 
better  and  better.  I  felt  differently.  I  saw  no 
chance  for  organized,  effective  political  opposi- 
tion. During  the  years  of  the  Stalin  terror  the 
Party  apparatus  had  become  supremely  strong, 
a  centralized  machine  with  fantastic  power  in  its 
hands.  It  is  true  that  elite  groups,  of  managers 
and  specialists  and  intellectuals,  have  emerged 
in  Russia— but  their  power  is  atomized.  They 
only  have  power  over  the  specific  work  they  do. 

The  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  absolute 
political  power  and  is  able  to  exercise  it  when- 
ever it  wants— and  I  saw  no  reason  why  it  would 
let  that  power  slip  away.  That's  not  to  say  that 
I  wasn't  aware  of  real  changes  since  the  mass 
terror  of  Stalin's  day.  It's  hard  to  convey  the 
extent  to  which  his  methods  caused  a  crippling 
stagnation  throughout  Russian  life— in  industry, 
in  culture,  everywhere.  The  normal  motives  to 
work  and  create  just  didn't  operate  when  life 
was  completely  insecure  and  people  were  arrested 
on  the  slightest  suspicion.  So,  when  the  mass 
terror  disappeared,  not  only  did  efficiency  in- 
crease but  people  were  far  more  willing  to  take 
the  still  very  considerable  risks  of  free  private 
discussion  and  even  open  publication— they  felt 
they'd  no  longer  have  to  pay  the  price  with 
their  heads.  In  practice  the  Party  had  to  allow 
sonic  leeway  in  private  life,  although  it  was 
still  striving  to  regain  total  control.  But  this 
was  a  far  cry  from  genuine  liberalization!  And 
I  saw  no  chance  of  any  group  forcing  the  Party 
to  make  radical  concessions. 

Then  there  was  a  more  personal  reason.  I  had 
written  verses  which  had  been  circulated  anony- 
mously in  Moscow  and  the  secret  police  were 
making  inquiries  about  them,  and  I  suspected 
that  thev  were  close  to  finding  out  who  wrote 
them.  Finally.  I  didn't  trust  myself  to  be  cal- 
culating. If  something  drastic  and  radical  hap- 
pened, like  a  student  demonstration,  I  felt  that 
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1  might  Foolishly  plunge  in.   And  1  did  not  par- 
tic  ul. H  [y  l.uu\  mi  iking  heroi<   poses  in  (.mips. 

So,  ii  was  .1  combination  ol  things.  In  an) 
case,  aftei  graduating  from  the  university  1  took 
i  tourist  nip  i"  East  Germany  and  took  the  sub- 
way to  WVsi  Berlin-  ii  takes  ten  minutes. 

TIGHTENING    THE    SCREWS 

Interviewer:  Observing  the  I  haw  and  the 
I\Iiii^1uIh\  regime  From  the  West,  do  you  Feel 
that  de<  ision  has  been  confirmed? 

I»i  rg:  Yes,  particularly  in  the  last  year.  But 
this  business  oi  the  I  haw  is  very  complex.  It  is 
i  nil  i  image  but  it  involves  many  elements:  the 
powei  struggle  at  the  top,  the  intrigues  within 
the  Party,  the  pressure  From  the  masses  below 
For  .i  better  life,  the  craving  of  the  intellectuals 
for  more  Freedom.  Yon  have  to  take-  it  all  into 
account  to  understand  any  single  policy. 

\s  Far  as  the  condition  of  the  masses  is  con- 
cerned,  I  think  one  can  generalize  and  say  that 
from  1953  to  l(l">S,  there  was  constant  progress- 
more  consumer  goods,  more  housing,  more  food, 
and  so  on.  For  the  intellectuals,  of  course,  1956 
and  1()">7  were  the  freest  years. 

Interviewer:  You  mean  particularly  Ereedom 
to  publish. 

Biro:  Yes,  but  not  only  that.  Evtushenko's 
poetry  was  published  and  Dudintsev's  novel,  Not 
by  Bread  Alone.  And  Ehrenburg's  Thaw  even 
before  (hat— all  of  them  frankly  implying  criti- 
cism of  the  regime.  But  public  discussions  went 
further.  Evtushenko  got  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Writers'  Union  and  said,  "We  are  not  going  to 
let  those  who  would  return  to  old  times  have 
their  way.  We'll  rap  their  knuckles."  And  this 
summed  up  the  illusory  confidence  of  the  oppo- 
sition. For  in  1958,  the  screws  were  tightened. 
Khrushchev  met  with  a  group  of  writers  at  one 
of  his  dachas  and  said  that  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion would  have  been  avoided  if  some  of  the 
early  trouble-makers  had  been  shot.  "Our  hand 
is  not  going  to  tremble,"  he  said.  (At  that  point, 
I'm  told,  a  woman  writer  fainted  away.) 

\nd  after  that,  the  liberal  publishing  policy 
stopped  and  instead  of  dealing  with  broad  and 
burning  social  topics,  literary  discussion  became 
much  more  technical  and  oblique— which  kinds 
ol  artistic  forms  were  "modern"  and  which  were 
not,  for  example. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  still  a  spectrum  of  views: 
For  instance,  the  magazine  Novy  Mir  would  take 
a  more  liberal  line;  the  newspaper  Literature 
and  Life,  a  viciously  reactionary  one.  It  was 
nothing    like    the    freedom    of    1957    and    1958, 


bin  ,n  least  until  I960  hints  of  opposition  were 
tolerated. 

Interviewer:  And  then? 

Burg:  \nd  then  came  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  U-turn  in  Soviet  internal  policy— al- 
though in  Fact  it  was  taking  place  before  the  l  2 
Might  occurred.  Suddenly  the  old  Stalinist 
phrases  reappeared:  "the  necessity  Eoi  a  new 
moral  stimulus  to  labor,"  for  example,  which 
translated  means  that  instead  oJ  stimulating  pro- 
ductivity by  making  available  more  consumer 
goods,  the  administration  would  rely  more  heav- 
ily on  coeit  ion. 

During  I960  and  1961  there  have  been  crack- 
downs on  private  building— which  grew  consider- 
ably in  the  late  'fifties— and  on  private  agri- 
culture and  private  ownership  ol  all  sorts.  There 
have  been  repressive  measures  against  people 
doing  work  not  deemed  "so<  ially  useful"— for 
example,  those  who  aren't  employed  by  the  stale 
but  make  a  living  selling  flowers  or  vegetables, 
from  private  plots,  in  the  Moscow  market.  In 
short,  the  Party  stems  to  have  sensed  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  economic  life  slipping  out  of  its 
control,  and  so  it  chose  to  tighten  its  grip, 
even  though  it  meant  slowing  down  the  l  ise  in 
living  standards. 

Interviewer:  What  have  been  the  effects  on 
cultural  life? 

Burg:  Curiously,  the  signs  that  a  drastic  sup- 
pression of  cultural  life  may  be  on  the  way  came 
aftei  the  economic  measures  I've  mentioned- in 
fact,  they  are  appearing  right  now,  in  the  winter 
of  1960-61.  One  strong  sign  was  the  firing  in 
December  of  Smirnov,  the  editor  of  the  Lite) my 
Gazette,  and  his  replacement  l>\  a  downright 
Stalinist.  I  would  fear  that  in  the  coming  year 
we  will  see  much  more  pressure  on  writers  and 
artists  and  scholars  generally  to  conform. 

Intervikwfr:    You   draw   a    dark    picture. 

Biro:  Yes,  but  alter  telling  you  these  grim 
stories,  I  would  end  on  an  optimistic  note.  For 
despite  all  the  repression  in  Russia,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  thing  is  that  Orwell's  1984  has 
not  come  to  pass  there.  Despite  the  immense 
power  of  the  Party,  strong  currents  of  indepen- 
dent and  dissident  thought  have  continued  to 
flow  in  Russia,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
they  will  not  continue  to  do  so,  short  of  a  great 
purge.  The  intellectuals,  the  people,  have  not 
been  able  to  break  the  power  of  the  Party  ap- 
paratus and  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  for 
a  long,  long  time,  if  ever.  But  neither  has  the 
Party  been  able  to  break  all  of  them  or  their 
minds  or  their  hopes. 

Interviewed  by  R.   B.  Silvers 
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POEMS  UNDERGROUND 


Despite  the  "thaw"  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  it  is  still  true  that  the  printed  n  ord 
is  the  officially  approved  word.    }  el 
nonconformist  poets  do  find  an  outlet  for  their 
Work,  which  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in 
manuscript.    The  author  of  this  introductory  note 
is  an  American  who  recently  visited  Moscow  and 
translated  the  poems  that  appear  here. 


Nikolai  is  in  his  early  twenties,  small  anil 
delicately  made  with  dark  hair  and  e\es— 
the  perfect  picture  of  a  poet.  He  makes  his 
living  as  a  hydraulic  engineer,  for  his  poetry  does 
not  earn  a  ruble.  It  is  written— as  the  Russians 
put  it— "lor  the  desk  drawer"  and  circulated  onh 
in  typewritten  copies  or  read  at  "literary"  eve- 
ning; parties. 

M\  friend  Sergei,  a  novelist,  look  me  to  such 
a  gathering  in  the  one-room  apartment  in  Mos- 
cow where  Nikolai  lives  with  his  wife.  It  is 
nicely  furnished  in  a  stvle  reminiscent  ol  "mod- 
ern" Western  furniture  of  the  1930s,  called 
"Riga-modern."  alter  the  city  where  the  light, 
clean-lined  furniture  is  produced. 

The  evening  began  with  the  standard  questions 
asked  when  a  Russian  meets  an  American.  What 
did  I  do  and  how  much  did  I  earn,  how  many 
rooms  did  I  have,  did  1  own  my  own  car?  We 
talked  and  drank  tea  for  a  while  and  then— after 
a  little  coaxing— Nikolai  took  some  poems,  which 
he  said  were  new,  out  of  his  desk  and  began 
reading. 

He  read  for  about  a  hall-hour— some  dozen 
poems— each  more  difficult  than  the  last.  The) 
were  lyrics,  mostly  about  love,  with  a  strangel) 
solemn  vet  harsh  and  impressive  incantational 
rhythm.  But  apart  from  random  words  I  could 
make  no  sense  of  these  very  symbolic,  intellec- 
tually involuted  poems.  I  knew  it  was  not  a 
language  problem,  since  Sergei  looked  equally 
blank  and  even  annoyed. 

Sergei  is  close  to  forty.   When  he  spoke  he  put 


into  words  the  conflict  between  two  generations 
of  Soviet  intellectuals. 

How,  he  asked,  could  a  writer  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  turn  his  back  on  social  and  political 
reality  and  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
pure  art.  The  times,  he  felt,  called  for  poems  of 
satire,  indictment,  and  protest. 

Nikolai  argued  no  less  forcefully  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  what  country  he  lived  in,  that 
tendentiousness  had  poisoned  literature  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  his  onh  business  was  to 
write  good  poetry.  It  was  the  job  of  his  genera- 
tion to  restore  its  real  purpose,  to  rediscover  pure 
form. 

He  traced  the  main  line  of  Russian  poetry 
through  Pushkin,  a  master  of  form  who  was,  how- 
ever, cone cined  with  reality;  Annensky,  a  sym- 
bolist whose  work  has  been  described  as  being 
"constructed  with  disconcerting  and  baffling 
subtleness  and  precision":  and  Mandel'stam,  a 
great  twentieth-century  poet  who  used  every 
literaiv  device  to  accentuate  form.  Then  he 
added  a  fourth  name  to  the  list:  his  own. 

Unfortunately  Nikolai  did  not  give  me  copies 
of  his  lyrics,  which  in  their  stvle  are  typical  of 
the  disdainful  attitude  ol  young  writers  toward 
official  literar)  dogmas,  their  yearning  to  be  free 
and  modern  in  the  lace  of  massive  frustrations. 
On  another  evening  in  Warsaw,  however,  a 
Polish  friend  gave  me  copies  of  some  poems  of 
protest  of  the  kind  Sergei  admires.  They  are  the 
"desk  drawer"  work  of  a  poet  who  regularly  pub- 
lishes more  conventional  verse  in  Soviet  jour- 
nals. The  translations  that  follow  are,  I  think, 
interesting  examples  of  the  private  thoughts  of  a 
Russian  writer  which  some  day,  hopefully,  will 
be  public  in  his  own  country.  —A.  Zr. 
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ABOUT    JEWS 


CONTEMPORARY   REFLECTIONS 

o\  thai  evening,  in  the  mausoleum,  Stalin  was 

bin  -it-il. 
\ihI  the  evening  was  ordinary— crystal  clear  and 

limpid. 
1  walked  quietly,  tranquilly, 
Uone  with  Moscow 
\inl  here  is  what  1  thought,  verily, 
I  ikr  a  i  lever  Fellow: 
rhe  epoch  of  spectacles  has  ended, 
rhe  epoch  ol  bread  has  arrived. 
\  smoking  break  has  been  declared 
For  those  who  have  been  storming  the  heavens. 
rhe  people,  asleep  in  its  shoes, 
Noi  knowing  the  Mar. 
I  las  s.n  down  lor  an  hour 
In  rewind  its  footrloths. 


jj  w  s  do  not  sow  crops. 

Jews   II  adr   in   shops. 

fews  are  quick  to  lose  their  hair. 

Jews  will  steal  the  ver\  air. 

fews  are  si)  people. 

They  are  bad  soldiers: 

Ivan  is  in  the  trenches  lighting, 

Abram  is  in  a  co-op  trading. 

I  have  heard  this  since  I  was  three 
And  will  soon  grow  completely  gray, 
Bui  there  is  nowhere  to  flee 
From  the  cry:  "Jevrej,  Jevrej!" 

Never  once  having  traded, 

Never  once  having  stolen, 

I  carry  within  myself,  like  an  infection 

This  peculiar  nation. 

The  bullets  missed  me, 
So  that  it  might  be  said  in  truth: 
"They  didn't  kill  the  Jews! 
They  all  returned  alive." 


No,  1  didn't  think  that, 
I   thought  something  else: 
That  here  he  was,  and  now  he  is  not, 
rhe  giant  and  the  hero. 
Musi  ow  is  like 

a  forsaken 
deserted 
house. 
How  will  we  live  without  Stalin? 

I  looked  around: 

Moscow  did  not  lament,  Moscow  was  vacant. 

You  cannot  grieve  unceasingly.  All  are  tired  to 

death. 
Everyone  was  sleeping,  only  the  janitors 
Were  furiously  sweeping. 
As  if  they  were  tearing  at  roots  and 
Raking  from  beneath  the  earth, 
As  if  they  were  ripping  from  the  frozen  soil 
The  shriek  of  his  orders,  the  handwriting  of  his 

decrees: 
The  traces  of  a  three-day  death 
And  old  traces— 
Of  a  thirty-year  reign, 
Of  grandeur  and  calamity. 
I  walked  on  and  on 
And  before  me  rose 
His  palaces,  factories— 
Everything  that  Stalin  built: 
The  towers  of  his  skyscrapers, 
The  quadrangles  of  his  squares  .  . . 

Socialism  was  constructed. 
Settle  people  in  it. 


THE    DECEIVED 

it  is  necessary  that  children  or  animals, 
That  soldiers  or,  say,  women, 
Should  put  their  whole  trust  in  you 
Or  love  you,  even. 

To  deceive  children  is  not  very  simple. 
Nor  will  a  woman  take  up  with  a  rascal, 
A  horse  will  throw  a  scoundrel  from  the  saddle, 
And   a    soldier   will    understand    what    is    a    lie, 
and  what  valor. 

But,  you,  you  men  of  reason  and  scholars? 
Oh,  you  Solons— 

You  were  led  by  the  nose,  like  silly  girls, 
Like  children,  you  were  taken  by  the  hand. 

You  have  no  reason  to  walk  with  a  proud  smile 
You  who  were  repeatedly  bought   for  an  order. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  wisdom  and  reason, 
You  have  repeatedly  sold  yourself  for  a  phrase. 

I  have  been  in  various  circumstances, 
But  the  immortal  soul  can  be  seen 
Only 

in  the  smile  of  a  child, 
Weak,  and  free  from  treachery. 
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PROPAGANDA 


today  I  don't  believe  anything— 
My  eyes— I  don't  believe. 
My  ears— I  don't  believe. 
I'll  feel  it— then,  perhaps,  I'll  believe. 
When  it  can  be  touched— everything  is  without 
deception. 

I  recall  the  frowning  Germans, 

The  sad  prisoners  of  1945, 

Standing— hands  at  sides— at  the  interrogation. 

I  ask— they  answer: 

—Do  you  believe  Hitler?— No,  I  don't  believe. 
—You  believe  Goering?— No,  I  don't  believe. 
—You  believe  Goebbels?— Oh,  propaganda! 
—And  do  you  believe  me?— A  moment  of  silence. 
—Mr.  Commissar,  I  don't  believe  you. 
Everything  is  propaganda.  The  whole  world  is 
propaganda. 

A  word  of  four  syllables— propaganda- 
Sounds  in  my  ears  to  this  day: 
"Everything  is  propaganda.  The  whole  world  is 
propaganda." 

II  I  were  to  turn  into  a  child, 
Studying  again  in  an  elementary  school, 
And  it  was  said  to  me: 

The  Volga  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea! 

I  would,  of  course,  believe  it.  But  first 

I'd  find  that  Volga, 

Follow  its  current  down  to  the  sea, 

Wash  myself  in  its  turbid  waters 

And  only  then,  perhaps,  would  I  believe. 

Horses  eat  oats  and  hay! 

A  lie!  During  the  winter  of  1933 

I  lived  in  the  emaciated  Ukraine. 

At  first  the  horses  ate  straw, 

Then— the  sparse  straw   from   roofs, 

Then  they  were  driven  to  Kharkov  to  a  dump. 

I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  horses 

Severe,  serious,  almost  pompous 

Bay  ones  and  dun  ones  and  dark-brown-colored 

horses 
Silently,     unhurriedly     wandering     around     the 

dump. 
They  walked,  then  stood 
And  fell  and  lay  a  long  time. 
They  did  not  die  quickly,  the  horses. 

Horses  eat  oats  and  hay! 
No.  Not  true.  A  lie.  Propaganda. 
Everything  is  propaganda.   The  whole  world   is 
propaganda. 


MAN 

the  sovereign  of  nature,  the  crown  of  creation 
Queued  up  for  sugar  for  his  jam. 

For  omniscience  or  immortalit\ 
He  would  not  have  gotten  into  that  line, 
But  how  much  greater  and  more  significant 
His  interest  in  jam. 

I  am  no  metaphysician 

And  am  not  reading  him  a  moral. 

A  man  must  eat  his  fill 

And  drink  his  tea  with  jam, 

And  afterwards  listen  about  immortality 

And  stuff  his  head  with  omniscience. 


JUDGE   AND   REFEREE 

I  have  judged  people  and  know  exactly, 
That  to  judge  people  is  quite  simple- 
Only  later  it  is  sickening. 
If  one  remembers  somehow  inadvertently. 

What  is  my  hundredthweight 
Of  flesh 

to  judge  another's  flesh? 
I  shall  never  judge  anyone  again. 
It  is  good   to  be  not  a   leader,  but  one  of  the 
masses. 

Good  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
Or  a  salesman  in  a  bookstore 
Or  a  judge  .  .  . 

What  kind  of  judge?  A  soccer  referee! 

To  be  a  rapt  gawk  at  the  matches. 

If  such  judges  dream, 

Thev  will  not  cry  out  in  their  sleep. 

And  us?  We  will  scream, 

we  will 
Remember  the  past  unremittingly. 

M\  experience  is  a  special  and  vile  one- 
How  can  I  force  myself  to  forget  it? 

This  poem  is  mistaken,  untrue. 

I  am  wrong. 

Let  them  correct  me. 
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AMONG  RUSSIA'S  JEWS 

notes  from  a  diary 

ALFRED  KAZIN 


Our  new  interpreter  talks  perfect  American 
with  .1  \ri\  slight,  almost  teasing  Cockney 
accent,  looks  like  a  Brooklyn  taxi-driver, 
and  asks  us  to  (.ill  him  Georgie.  Although  he 
talks  the  lingo  so  well  that  he  boasts  of  fooling 
American  tourists  at  the  Intourist  hotels,  he  is 
150  per  cent  patriotic,  a  true-blue  Bolshevik,  a 
model  of  the  smiling,  happy  youth  on  the  face  of 
the  Soviel  calendar  who  used  to  cry,  "Thank  you, 
Comrade  Stalin,  for  giving  us  such  a  happy  child- 
hood!" Georgie  is  the  son  of  a  Red  Army  colonel 
who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Kiev.  I  have  heard— not 
from  Georgie,  certainly!— that  the  Red  Army  was 
wiped  out  at  Kiev  because  Stalin  obstinately,  in- 
sanely insisted  on  the  troops  making  a  stand 
when  the  Nazis  were  already  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dnieper.  But  when  Georgie  talked  to  me  of 
Stalin's  death  in  1953,  of  the  hushed  and  shaken 
crowds,  he  referred  to  him  only  as  "the  old  man." 
"Cried  like  a  baby,"  said  Creorgie  reminis- 
cent lv.  "Couldn't  help  it.  What  he  meant  to  us!" 
\tid  at  one  point,  when  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
something  about  the  "doctors'  plot"  and  the 
open  drive  against  Jews  in  Stalin's  last  days,  I 
joked,  "Don't  worry,  the  chauffeur  doesn't  under- 
stand English."  Georgie  turned  to  me  and  said 
with  hauteur:  "Before  195?)  1  would  not  have 
talked  to  you  at  all;  now  I  would  not  be  afraid 
to  talk  to  you  about  anything." 

Georgie  is  a  Jew.  All  our  interpreters  have 
been  Jews,  and  unfailingly  Jews  pop  up  as  as- 
sistants to  the  editor,  translators,  technical  per- 
sonnel in  most  of  the  literary  establishments  we 
are  taken  to.  And  since  I  seem  to  be  one  of  those 
Jews  whose  vei  \  presence  brings  up  discussion  of 
Jews— if  I  ever  touch  at  the  North  Pole,  the  first 
Eskimo  running  up  to  me  will  ask  my  opinion 
of  Ben-Gurion— I  am  not  surprised  to  have  a  dis- 
concerting effect  in  a  culture  that  is  so  notori- 
oush  and  visibly  nervous  about  Jews— no  one 
more  so  than  the  "official"  Jews  here  in  Russia 


Traveling  as  a  member  of  the  first  official 
delegation  of  writers  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1959,  Alfred  Kazin  found  the  perplexing,  often 
painful,  question  of  Russian  anti-Semitism 
seemingly  inescapable — whether  in  a  Tashkent 
market  place,  or  at  the  plush  villa  of 
llya  Ehrenburg. 


themselves.  In  Leningrad,  I  heard  one  of  them 
mimic  the  "Jewish"  accent  of  various  writers  we 
met,  and  in  Kiev  the  Jewish  writer  Gregory  Plot- 
kin,  who  has  written  an  unforgettable  series  of 
articles  for  Soviet  papers  about  the  coercion  of 
Jews  in  Israel,  explained  that  only  a  few  "riffraff" 
Ukranians  participated  in  the  Nazi  massacres  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  Ukraine. 

When  I  lectured  before  the  "American  litera- 
ture specialists"  in  Moscow  on  our  recent  writing, 
the  Jewish  professors  tore  me  limb  from  limb  on 
the  grounds  that  a  book  1  had  edited  on  Dreiser 
had  no  discussion  of  Dreiser's  "Marxist"  book  of 
reportage  on  the  'thirties,  Tragic  America. 

The  fact  is  unmistakable  here:  Jews  embarrass. 
I  am  struck  over  and  over  by  the  extraordinary 
significance  attached  here  to  being  a  Jew,  and  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  put  down  now 
what  happened  to  me,  at  the  hands  of  Georgie, 
when  we  were  all  in  Tashkent. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  coming  out  of  the  local 
park  of  "culture  and  rest,"  we  hurried  to  the  car 
to  take  us  back  to  the  hotel.  The  Oriental  street 
was  lull  of  women  in  veils,  vendors  of  shashlik, 
bazaars.  The  other  members  of  the  delegation 
were  already  in  the  car  when  I  noticed  with  in- 
terest exactly  such  a  glimpse  of  the  Orient  as  I 
had  dreamed  of  seeing  all  my  life— an  aged  blind 
man  with  a  magnificent  Muslim  beard,  like  a 
muezzin,  being  led  along  the  street  by  a  lady 
swathed  in  veils.  "Ah,"  I  said  appreciatively  to 
Georgie,  "how  Oriental  they  are!"  He  looked 
soui.  "They're  not  Orientals."  he  said  curtly. 
"They're  Jews."  "When  I  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  them,  Georgie  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
declined  to  assist  me.  I  went  ovei  and  introduced 
myself  as  an  American  and  a  Jew,  and  asked  if 
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thev  would  be  good  enough  to  converse  with  me. 

Would  they  converse  with  me!  In  the  middle 
of  the  hot  U/bek  street  the  old  man  let  out  a 
great  cry.  "Blessed  be  the  Lord!",  threw  his  arms 
around  me,  and  to  my  astonishment  engulfed  me 
in  such  a  scalding,  weeping,  tumbling  account  of 
everything  thev  had  gone  through  since  thev  had 
left  Odessa  in  1011.  just  ahead  of  the  Nazis— he 
had  been  blinded  by  a  machine-gun  bullet  from 
a  Nazi  plane  that  had  shot  up  evacuation  ships 
crossing  the  Black  Sea— that  I  could  barely  keep 
up  with  everything  he  and  his  wife  were  trying 
to  tell  me.  Thev  spoke  at  once,  they  blessed  me 
in  Hebrew  at  every  other  sentence,  they  crowded 
the  experiences  of  sixteen  vears  into  a  few  min- 
utes and  they  lost  me  altogether  in  an  involved 
story  of  a  Jewish  leader  in  the  Tashkent  com- 
munity of  evacuees  who  had  betrayed  certain 
people  to  the  police. 

As  I  stood  there,  listening  with  the  deepest 
emotion— after  all.  thev  could  very  well  have 
been  my  grandparents— I  felt  s  mieone  pulling  at 
my  elbow.  It  was  Georgie.  Looking  at  the  two 
wretched  old  people  with  what  seemed  to  me 
appalling  condescension,  he  informed  me  that  my 
fellow  delegates  in  the  car  wished  to  return  to 
the  hotel  and  that  I  was  being  asked  to  return 
with  them  immediatelv.  Perplexed  by  this.  I 
went  back  to  the  car,  discovered  that  everybody 
else  was  asleep,  and  returned  to  the  conversation. 
After  a  few  minutes,  Georgie  pulled  my  sleeve 
again.  Would  I  please  terminate  this  interview 
immediately:  my  presence  was  most  urgently  re- 
quested back  at  the  car.  I  waved  him  aside,  and 
went  on  listening,  and  then  to  my  amazement 
found  Georgie  [lulling  me  to  the  car.  The  blind 
old  man.  who  had  already  seemed  mentally  dis- 
turbed, took  his  wife's  hand,  and  in  the  glaring 
sunlit  street  thev  took  up  their  stand  behind  an 
old  sentrv  post  at  the  entrance  to  the  park,  trying 
to  conceal  themselves.   I  took  my  place  in  the  car. 

"AND     IN     YOUR    COUNTRY?" 

Sureh  1  was  here  in  a  former  life.  There  is 
so  much  that  1  recognize  on  sight— that 
bustling  Russian  propriety  in  offices  and 
hallways,  the  pillows  piled  high  on  my  bed.  the 
flash  of  golden  teeth,  those  square  (yet  somehow 
round!)  Russian  females,  always  in  transparent 
blouses  over  pink  slips,  bodies  into  which  have 
been  poured  tons  of  crusty  yellow  wheat  bread. 
borsht,  and  kvass— bodies  strong  but  agile  on  a 
concrete  foundation  that  seems  to  say,  no  non- 
sense here'.—  bodies  which  say,  only  a  sincere 
Russian  love  could  win  me. 


Always  the  smell  of  furniture  polish,  always 
the  covers  over  the  sofas  and  the  chair,  always 
the  many  Russian  readers.  In  the  clean  Russian 
parks— under  the  statue  of  Lomonosov  and 
Lenin.  Gorky  and  Lenin.  Pushkin  and  Lenin. 
Lenin  and  Lenin— on  the  clean  and  dear  Russian 
slat  benches  under  which  there  is  not  a  speck  of 
old  bourgeois  dirt  (for  all  day  long  old  women 
in  white  aprons  and  white  cloths  tied  around 
their  hair  walk  about  with  brooms  and  scourges* 
as  in  a  Russian  bath,  scouring  our  parks  clean 
of  all  dirt)— in  the  dear  and  meditative  Russian 
parks,  sage  and  staid  readers  in  crushy  soft 
panama  hats  sit  reading  Stendhal  and  Balzac, 
Tolstoy  and  Mark  Twain. 

"And  in  your  country?" 

Clean  as  clean  as  clean  is  our  old  dear  Moscow 
with  its  mam  banners— Forward  in  the  Battle 
for  Peace!  And  at  each  Russian  desk  before  the 
old-fashioned  penholder  and  glass  inkwell  and 
curved  blotter  with  a  handlepiece.  we  sit  at  atten- 
tion, serious  and  studious. 

That  Russian  proprietv.  that  Russian  school- 
mistress\  exactness  and  solemnitv.  that  Russian 
straightforwardness!  Our  own  delegation  shocks 
by  its  levity,  its  loud  internecine  disagreements, 
its  unheard-of  lack  of  interest  in  agricultural 
fails,  its  interest  in  drinking  vodka.  Our  official 
Soviet  hosts,  the  Foreign  Commission  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  should  be  an  object 
lesson  to  us  all. 

Four  Russians  sit  at  one  side  of  the  green- 
clothed  table  and  four  Americans  sit  across  from 
them.  On  the  walls,  pictures  of  famous  writers- 
Anna  Seghers,  Martin  Anderson  Nexo,  Pablo 
Neruda,  Louis  Aragon.  Alexev  Surkov,  poet, 
formerly  head  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers 
and  now  head  of  its  Foreign  Commission  orients 
us.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  literature  is  produced 
in  some  sixtv  languages— even  more,  perhaps. 
Is  sixtv  languages,  is  thousands  of  magazines,  is 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  any  book, 
is  millions  and  millions  of  readers!  Is  not  print- 
ing enough  copies  of  any  book,  so  great  is  the 
demand!  .  .  .  Poetrv!  Long  lines  outside  the 
dozens  of  bookshops  the  day  the  edition  is  com- 
ing out!  We  are  honoring  your  great  American 
writers  jack  London  and  Mark  Twain!  .  .  .  cele- 
brating just  recently  sixtieth  birthday  of  your 
great  Finest  Hemingway! 
/  -;d   in   your  country? 

Surkov  is  a  man  with  a  mighty  voice,  a  great 
Russian  wind  instrument.  Its  boom  effortlessly 
fills  the  room,  and  as  he  recites  literary  statistics 
I  get  the  impression  that  he  is  as  awed  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice  as  we  are.    It  is  a  great  voice, 
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an  authoritative  voice,  rich  and  deep— it  works 
with  relish  on  the  crunchy  Russian  consonants. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  man  born  to  be  the  branch 
chairman,  the  district  organizer.    He  knows. 

But  he  can  be  genial.  When  we  ask  to  see 
Pasternak,  he  leans  over  to  a  colleague  and  grins 
—"Now  it's  out  in  the  open!"— and  then  turns  to 
u >  with  the  remark.  "Between  Pasternak  and  our- 
selves there  is.  as  you  might  say,  a  state  of  peace- 
ful co-existence."  He  laughs  at  the  abstract 
paintings  he  has  seen  at  the  American  exhibition. 
Maybe  that  contorted  female  depicted  in  the 
garden  is  the  American  woman!  Hah!  Hah! 
He  will  now  imitate  an  American  avant-garde 
painter  at  work.  Closes  his  eyes,  throws  paint 
about.  Grins.  When  we  come  back  to  literature, 
their  treatment  of  Pasternak  is  up  again— and  the 
obvious  contrast  with  our  handling  of  Ezra 
Pound.  Surkov  explains  that  the  psychiatrists 
who  originally  put  Ezra  Pound  into  St.  Elizabeths 
did  so  because  they  were  all  in  sympathy  with 
Pound's  Fascist  views. 

WHICH     EHRENBURG? 

Tea  with  Ilya  Ehrenburg  and  his  wife  at  his 
dacha  in  the  country.  We  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  Ehrenburg's  "post-Stalin"  novel, 
The  Thaw,  and  about  two  long  recent  essavs,  one 
on  Stendhal  and  the  other  on  Chekhov;  the  latter 
has  references  to  the  Dreyfus  affair  which  have 
been  interpreted  as  a  partly  veiled  defense  of 
Pasternak;  and  Ehrenburg's  recorded  passion  for 
both  Stendhal  and  Chekhov  has  been  taken  as  a 


stand  against  the  crudities  of  official  Soviet  real- 
ism. On  the  way  over,  I  remembered  that  Ehren- 
burg during  the  war  became  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  many  Soviet  writer-correspondents,  and 
despite  Stalin's  dislike  of  Jews,  one  of  his  favorite 
writers,  f  had  heard  a  good  deal,  too,  about 
Ehrenburg's  wealth— he  is  said  to  own  a  Rem- 
brandt and  in  his  Moscow  apartment  keeps  a 
notable  collection  of  modern  French  paintings— 
and  so  was  rather  startled,  when  we  were  wel- 
comed at  the  large  and  splendid  country  house, 
by  his  lack  of  teeth. 

Wrinkled,  clever,  haughty,  sad  face.  They  say 
that  Ehrenburg  has  much  to  be  sad  about,  for  it 
was  he  who  first  signalized,  with  his  attacks  on 
"rootless  cosmopolitans,"  the  roundup  of  Jewish 
intellectuals  slain  in  the  madness  of  Stalin's  last 
days.  Ehrenburg  is  now  in  his  sixties.  But  how 
many  Ehrenburgs  there  have  been  already— the 
Ehrenburg  who  once  wandered  over  Russia  as  a 
tramp,  the  Ehrenburg  who  Hed  the  Revolution, 
the  Ehrenburg  who  lived  so  long  in  Paris,  the 
Ehrenburg  who  at  one  time  thought  ol  becoming 
a  Benedictine  monk,  the  Ehrenburg  who  re- 
turned to  Russia  in  1940,  the  Ehrenburg  who  is 
still  faithful  enough  to  his  origins  to  speak  out 
against  certain  well-known  literary  anti-Semites 
in  Russia. 

Which  Ehrenburg  sits  beiore  me  now? 

Exquisite  wooden  house,  sturdy  blond  Russian 
wood,  style  severe  and  bracing.  Rooms  as  thick 
with  greenery  as  a  jungle  scene  by  Henri  Rous- 
seau. Outside,  flowered  terraces.  There  is  an 
unmistakable  atmosphere  of  civilized  good  living 
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about  the  Ehrenburgs— cigars  from  Havana, 
cognac  from  Paris,  and  Madame  has  so  obviously 
bought  her  dress  in  Paris  rather  than  in  Moscow 
that  she  looks  like  a  visitor  from  another  planet. 

Conversation  begins  a  little  nervously,  how- 
ever, when  my  colleague  from  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  taking  out  a  memorandum  book  to 
make  a  note,  is  startled  by  a  scream  from 
Madame.  She  has  seen  her  maiden  name, 
"Kozintsev,"  written  in  the  hook  and  now  cries 
out.  "Why  have  you  mv  name  written  in  your 
book?  I  ask  you,  why?"  The  name  is  that  of  a 
prominent  Soviet  film  director  whom  we  had  met 
in  Leningrad,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  Madame 
Ehrenburg's  brother.  Perplexed  by  her  sus- 
piciousness but  fascinated  by  her  English,  which 
she  learned  in  India  when  her  former  spouse  was 
attached  to  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

Meanwhile.  Ehrenburg  opens  up  with  a  sharp 
attack  on  the  misuse  of  his  recent  books  in  the 
United  States.  I've  never  read  The  Thaw,  but 
he  loudly  complains  that  the  novel,  after  being 
turned  down  by  his  publisher,  has  been  brought 
out  by  a  right-wing  house  in  Chicago,  and  that 
the  edition  includes  an  anti-Soviet  postscript, 
added  bv  the  publisher  himself,  which  puts 
Ehrenburg  in  a  false  position.  By  his  account 
of  the  matter,  he  has  been  badly  used,  and  we 
all  agree  that  since  the  Cold  War,  many  of  the 
best  Soviet  writers  have  been  strikingly  absent 
from  the  lists  of  American  publishers. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    CHOICE 

Ehrenburg  becomes  more  and  more  cordial— 
perhaps  because  he  is  launched  on  a  mon- 
ologue that  will  outlast  the  rainstorm  that 
drives  us  indoors  from  the  veranda.  Fascinat- 
ing performance.  Ehrenburg  manages  to  run 
down  most  of  his  Soviet  critics  and  to  estab- 
lish his  popularity  with  Soviet  readers— especially 
the  younger  ones.  His  main  point:  "Today  the 
grandfathers  and  the  grandsons  have  more  in 
common  than  either  has  with  the  fathers."  Those 
who  grew  up  with  the  revolution  (like  Ehrenburg 
himself)  and  those  who  have  come  of  age  since 
1915  understand  one  another  far  better  than  they 
do  those  who  grew  up  between  the  wars.  (This 
is  a  point  confirmed  in  conversations  with  young 
Soviet  intellectuals,  who  arc  now  undoubtedly 
more  skeptical  and  easy  than  their  Stalinist 
fathers.)  Still,  it  is  ironic  to  hear  Ehrenburg 
belaboring  this  point,  for  he  is  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage of  survival.  He  has  written  from  so 
many  different  positions,  he  has  survived  so 
many  purges,  that  b)  now  he  has  caught  up  with 


a  Russia  naturally  evolving  toward  a  more 
sophisticated  culture.  Actually,  he  has  probably 
never  been  an  ideological  fanatic  himself,  and  in 
his  companv.  you  know  that  vou  are  not  far 
from  the  cafes  of  Paris. 

Yet  how  wilv  he  is!  He  happens  to  be  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Anti-Fasrist  Jewish  People's  Com- 
mittee, organized  after  the  Nazi  invasion  to  enlist 
Jewish  support  of  the  Soviet  war  effort— all  the 
other  members  were  shot  or  disappeared.  Apart 
from  distrust  of  him  inspired  h\  his  many  shifts, 
Ehrenburg's  literary  reputation  has  suffered  in 
recent  years;  I  heard  several  of  the  vounger 
writers  here  complain  that  his  recent  novels 
tend  to  make  a  topical  point  and  then  to  peter 
out.  But  no  doubt  there  is  some  resentment  in 
everything  said  about  him.  Whatever  his  literary 
limitations,  he  understandably  feels  himself  a 
man  of  the  world  and  thus  a  cut  above  the  Party 
hacks  and  trained  literary  seals  who  unwearyingly 
chant  the  same  slogans.  Ehrenburg's  scorn  for 
the  "rank  and  file"  in  the  Writers'  Union*  is 
well  known.  To  us.  he  pointedlv  emphasizes  the 
work  of  some  vounger  poets,  and  suggests  that 
this  turn  to  poetn  is  more  significant  than  the 
novels  of  "Soviet  construction"  so  much  better 
known  abroad.  He  makes  many  analogies  be- 
tween literature  and  painting.  And  unlike  a 
more  solidly  talented  and  relatively  uncompli- 
cated realist  such  as  Mikhail  Sholokhov— still  the 
most  popular  novelist  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
probablv  the  best— Ehrenburg  finds  it  necessarv  to 
demonstrate  his  popularitv  with  voting  people. 

This  demonstration  of  the  writer's  audience  is 
becoming  tiresome,  both  as  personal  boasting  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  writer's  national  standing.  "The 
people"  are  brought  up  again  and  again  as  the 
highest  audience  that  a  Soviet  writer  can  reach— 
and  as  the  only  possible  material  for  the  writer. 
Soviet  writers  seem  always  to  be  dashing  off  to 
new  industrial  cities  being  built  in  Siberia,  or 
staving  at  home  engulfed  in  thousands  of  letters, 
suggestions,  and  criticisms  from  their  readers. 

"Dear  Ilya  Grigorievitch:  We  have  read  your 
last  story,  with  its  description  of  our  cement 
factory,  and  want,  in  a  comradely  way,  to  tell 
you  that  your  portrait  of  the  foreman  is  lacking 
in  Socialist  verisimilitude!   With  love  .  .  ." 

This  insistence  that  the  writer  be  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  people,  always  in  tune  with  the 
national  purpose— this  is  so  dominating  that  even 

*  At  the  last  Writers'  Congress  a  delegate  from 
Orel  said  that  once  there  had  been  only  three  writers 
from  Orel:  Turgenev,  Bunin,  and  Leskov.  Now.  how- 
ever, there  were  seventy-nine  members  of  the  Writers' 
Union  from  Orel. 
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a  foreign  visitor  finds  himself  feeling  .1  l>it 
heretical  if  he  talks  shop  for  .1  moment.  Still, 
it  is  apparently  easier  in  the  Soviei  Union  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  for  a  writer  to  know 
if  lie's  made  it  or  not.  Pike  a  television  star  in 
the  United  States,  .1  Soviei  writer  always  knows 
In's  rating.  The  people  are  always  right— es- 
pe<  i.ill\  when  they  write  letters! 

I  wonder  if  commonplace  literature  lure  dors 
not  have  the  role  th.u  advertising  docs  with  ns. 
I  lu-  good  writers  here,  like  good  writers  every- 
where, probably  work  on  a  deeper  level:  bui 
since  the  situations  are  often  identical,  it  is  hard, 
listening  to  Ehrenburg  talk  about  how  many 
lei teis  he  gets  each  week,  to  suppress  thoughts 
of  movie  stars,  and  TV  comedians,  and  other 
"personalities"  equally  beloved  by  the  audience. 
Of  course  it  was  not  wholly  out  of  vanity  that 
Ehrenburg  dwelt  so  long  on  his  popularity;  there 
h.is  always,  in  Russia,  been  a  traditional  image 
of  the  writer  as  the  teacher  of  the  people,  a 
guide  to  the  young.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  every 
bushel  of  letters  received  by  Ilya  Ehrenburg  helps 
to  stave  off  the  main  grievances  against  him  per- 
sonally—to  say  nothing  of  complaints  that  his 
recent  novels  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

When  not  engaged  in  special  pleading,  Ehren- 
burg's  considerable  intelligence  has  all  the 
famous  Russian  bluntness.  That  old  Russian 
alertness  to  the  spiritual  weakness  of  the  West 
his  Income  under  Soviet  Communism  a  hard 
and  brilliant  instrument  of  denunciation.  De- 
scribing  a  visit  by  Alberto  Moravia,  Ehrenburg 
dwelt  mercilessly  on  the  morbidity  of  Moravia's 
fiction.  (I  wonder,  however,  if  Moravia  was 
pompons  enough  to  say,  "None  of  my  characters 
is    is   intelligent  as  I  am.")    Ehrenburg  has  the 


eas)  raconteur's  skill  of  .1  good  journalist,  and  In 
the  time  tea  was  over,  I  felt  that  I  knew  all  his 
best  sioiics.  1  can't  sec  that  these  always  point 
up  the  optimism  ol  Soviet  civilization  and 
the  corresponding  demoralization  of  tin  West. 
Ehrenburg  quoted  his  friend  Picasso:  "1  do  not 
search.  I  find."  1  believe  Picasso  does  just  that. 
But  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  on  Iluenburg's 
own  writings,  on  the  immediate  scene  around  us? 

Later,  he  showed  us  around  his  gardens  and 
told  us  something  about  the  immediate  district  — 
Chekhov  had  practiced  here  as  a  young  doctor, 
and  across  the  plain  stands  the  house  of  the 
millionaire  Morosov,  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
Chekhov  and  Gorky  and  who  had  supported  the 
underground  Bolshevik  paper,  Iskra.  fie  eventu- 
ally committed  suicide.  Grinning  with  pleasure 
at  his  own  mot,  Ehrenburg  remarked  that  the 
hisiorv  of  the  Morosovs  was  the  history  in  brief 
of  Russian  capitalism— the  grandfather  a  peasant, 
the  father  a  magnate,  the  grandson  (Chekhov's 
friend)  a  patron  of  arts.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  certain  very 
wealthy  American  families  as  well,  though  per- 
haps the  sympathy  with  the  arts  so  noticeable  in 
the  more  recent  Guggenheims  and  Rockefellers 
did  not,  as  an  historical  necessity,  lead  to  suicide. 
Ehrenburg  did  not  want  anyone  to  take  him  up 
on  this.  He  had  made  his  joke.  One  does  not 
discuss  social  analogies  between  Russia  and 
America;  to  do  so  might  make  us  all  a  little  more 
forbearing  with  each  other. 

On  (he  road  back  to  Moscow,  we  stopped  to 
see  Chekhov's  old  house.  It  had  been  burned  by 
the  Nazis,  and  the  ruins  have  pointedly  been  left 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  \  bust  of  Chekhov 
stands  before  the  charred  door. 


In  Search  of  Heroes 


At  thi MiciTY,  persuasiveness,  and  attractive  heroes  are  what  the  makers  of  films 

about  the  present  day  are  struggling  for.    But,  alas!— lew  of  the  heroes  leave 

any  traces  in  our  heart's  memory. 

For  example,  the  director  of  the  film.  "A  Contemporary  of  the  Age.'-  undertook 

to  recreate  the  life  of  an  automotive  plant  director  called  Yermakov.    Here  was  one 

ol  the  commanders  of  our  industry,  an  Old  Bolshevik.    What  rich  content  there 

must  be  with  which  to  fill  this  portrait!    Did  the\  succeed? 

One  scene  is  typical.    The  first   truck  comes  ofl  an  assembly  line.    Surrounded 

by  exultant  workers,  it  moves  slowly  through  the  shop.    But  the  actor  who  plays  the 

driver,  in  his  effort  to  show  emotion,  twists  the  sleeting  wheel  with  such  fervor 

that  one  would  think  he  was  reeling  through  the  hairpin  turns  down  a  military 

road  in  Georgia.  .  .  .  Yermakov  moves  with  the  abruptness  found  in  a 

newsreel.  .  .  .  Why  do  such  irritating  defects  occur? 

—Izvestia,  December  1,  1960 


Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 


DEATH  OF  A  WRITER 


I  was  in  New  York  this  winter  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Russians  had  imprisoned 
Olga  Ivinskaya,  the  blonde  and  pretty 
woman  whom  Boris  Pasternak  had  worked  with 
and  loved  for  years,  and  had  immortalized  as 
Lara  in  Dr.  Zhivaeo.  I  had  last  seen  her  in 
June,  standing  at  Pasternak's  grave,  and  I  re- 
membered wondering  what  would  become  of 
her,  now  that  the  incredible  day  of  Pasternak's 
funeral  was  over.  For  it  seemed  to  me  that 
nothing  could  have  shown  more  clearly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Pasternak  and  his  work  are  still 
a  living  presence  in  Russian  minds  than  the 
events  that  followed  his  death. 

Dining  my  two  years  in  Moscow  I  had  never 
met  Pasternak.  As  long  as  he  was  alive.  I  never 
even  paid  a  visit  to  Peredelkino,  the  country  vil- 
lage where  he  lived  less  than  twenty  miles  away. 
For  I  knew  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
I  would  be  seeking  him  out  as  he  walked  along 
the  rutted  lanes  and  snow-carpeted  pine  forests 
of  the  Russian  countryside. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Pasternak,  alone  among 
Soviet  writers,  dared  to  receive  Western  reporters 
without  official  permission,  most  foreign  corre- 
spondents in  Moscow  tried  as  I  did  to  stay  away. 
We  felt  that  he  had  been  harassed  enough,  by 
Western  admirers  as  well  as  by  his  Soviet  "pro- 
tectors." In  addition  to  the  police  guards  who 
sometimes  patrolled  the  main  highwax  leading 
to  the  writers'  colony  at  Peredelkino  or  stood 
watch  by  the  wood-planked  village  railway  sta- 
tion, these  "protectors"  were  reputed  to  include 
a  household  maid,  the  poet's  mangy  dog 
"Mishka,"  his  oungest  son  Leonid  ("Lonya,"  a 
darkly  handsome  nuclear-physics  student  now  in 
his  early  twenties),  and.  last  but  not  least  Paster- 
nak's ample,  evil-tempered  wife  Zinaida,  whom 
he  married  in  a  flurr\   of  scandal  in   1931. 

Of  the  occasional  foreign  artist,  musician,  or 
waiter  who  managed  to  slip  through  this  cordon 


PRISCILLA  JOHNSON 

IT  hen  Boris  Pasternak  died  last  year,  a  large 
croud  of  mourners  courageously  made  their  nay  to 
his  funeral  outside  Moscow.   Among  them  was 
Priscilla  Johnson,  a  young  American  journalist 
who  lived  at  Moscou's  Metropol  hotel  and  closely 
folloued  the  story  of  Pasternak's  difficult  last 
years.    Now  back  in  the  U.S.,  she  has  uritten 
the  first  full  account  of  the  extraordinary 
events  that  immediately  folloued  his  death. 


of  obstacles,  Pasternak  once  had  said  with  a 
smile:  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  them."  He  received 
them  openheartedly,  treating  them  to  voluble 
and  often  breath-takingly  frank  discourses  on  the 
future  of  freedom  in  Russia  and  his  own  rela- 
tions with  the  powers-that-be  in  his  homeland. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  however,  the 
white-haired  poet  sometimes  spoke  more  pessi- 
mistically when  these  conversations  turned  to 
Russia.  And,  hearing  of  his  encounters  with  some 
of  the  importunate  visitors  from  abroad,  one 
sensed  in  him  an  altogether  uncharacteristic 
quality:  fear.  A  Frenchman  who  came  upon  him 
outside  a  village  store  in  Peredelkino  the  sum- 
mer before  he  died  told  me  afterward  that 
Pasternak  had  seemed  hounded  and  afraid. 
"They  tried  to  take  the  joy  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
away."  he  had  said,  "but  I  shall  always  have  it 
lure."  pointing  to  his  heart. 

It  was  through  third-person  accounts  that  most 
of  us  in  the  Soviet  capital  kept  up  with  the  poet 
in  Peredelkino.  Once  the  fuss  stirred  up  by  the 
Nobel  Prize  award  in  October  1958  died  down, 
we  seldom  even  sent  dispatches  about  him 
through   the    Moscow   censors. 

Nevertheless,  like  some  of  the  other  Western 
correspondents  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  had 
friends  who  were  close  to  him.  So,  when  the 
telephone  rang  in  my  room  at  the  Metropol 
hotel  earl)  in  the  morning  last  Ma\  17,  I  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  a  worried  voice— that  of 
another  Western  resident  in  Moscow— on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  with  news  of  Pasternak. 
The  poet,  said  m\  friend,  was  seriously  ill  with 
a  heart  attack.  Could  I  obtain  ampoules  of 
aureomycin  or  failing  that,  penicillin,  for  him? 
The  Moscow  apothecary  shops  had  nothing  but 
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pills  on  hand  and  Pasternak  was  unable  to  take 
the  ili  ugs  except  l>\   injection. 

Eiastil)  I  telephoned  the  <>nl\  other  source  of 
medicine  I  knew,  the  American  Embassy  doctor. 
I  lc.  too,  was  unable  to  help. 

\l\  friend  succeeded  thai  morning  in  obtain- 
the  antibiotics  through  another  Western  Em- 
bassy. Ovei  lunch  later  in  the  da)  he  asked 
whethei  I  intended  to  cable  m\  editors  the  news 
ol  Pasternak's  illness.  I  was  afraid,  I  replied, 
that  because  of  the  great  intrust  in  Pasternak 
abroad,  the  Western  correspondents  would  have 
to  ktc'| >  .1  more  or  less  stead)  vigil  outside  his 
house  once  the  news  w .is  out.  Th;it.  plus  cables 
.it  i  i\  in<;  from  abroad,  might  make  ii  harder  for 
his  family  and  the  doctors  to  care  for  him. 

\lv  friend  weighed  his  answer  a  moment. 
'  rhey'  want  it  out,"  he  s.u'd.  *  'They'  think  the 
outside  world  should  know." 

I  hesitated  no  longer.  "They,"  1  knew,  might 
mean  Zinaida  and  the  poet's  sons  1>\  his  two 
marriages.  It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  mean 
Olga,  whose  buoyant  spirit  had  given  Pasternak 
man)  ol  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  and  had 
made  more  bearable  the  crisis  stirred  by  his 
Nobel  Prize  aw. ml.  But  Olga  was  also.  I  knew, 
the  dagger  pointed  at  his  heart,  his  point  of 
greatest  vulnerability.  Already  she  had  spent 
nearl)  six  years,  from  1948  to  1951.  in  Soviet 
prison  (amps  with  no  charge  against  her  except 
(hat  she  was  a  close  friend  of  Pasternak.  Fear  of 
leaving  her  unprotected,  together  with  his  love 
<>l  Russia  itself,  had  made  Pasternak  reluctant  to 
quit  his  homeland  during  the  turbulent  autumn 
ol  1958,  when  the  Communist  party  hacks  had 
threatened  him  with  exile.  And  so,  aided  as  al- 
ways 1>\  Olga.  he  had  written  the  letters  to 
Khrushchev  and  to  the  Communist  party  news- 
paper Pravda  which  won  him  permission  to  re- 
main in  Russia.  It  seemed  possible  that  it  was 
Olga  who  wanted  the  outside  world  to  know  that 
Pasternak  was  dying. 

\nd.  a  little  after  10:.H0  on  the  night  of  May 
30  he  died  alone,  with  no  one  but  a  nurse  in 
his  room. 

The  next  morning  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Peredelkino.  It  was  a  hot  day,  almost  like  mid- 
summer. The  apple  trees  outside  the  Pasternak 
dacha  were  a  mass  of  pink  and  white  blossoms. 
Underfoot  the  grass  was  thick  with  clover  and 
dandelions,  buttercups  and  forget-me-nots.  I  re- 
membered a  line  from  Dr.  Zhivago,  on  the  eve 
of  Zhivago's  love  affair  with  Lara:  "There  was  a 
smell  of  all  the  flowers  at  once,  as  if  the  earth 
had  been  unconscious  all  day  long  and  were  now 
waking." 


Already,  as  we  walked  up  the  dust)  road 
tow.ud  Pasternak's  turreted  frame  house,  the  lust 
visitors  were  taking  their  leave.  One  ol  them 
was  ihe  redoubtable  old  war  horse  ol  Soviet 
letters,  Konstantin  Paustovsky,  a  man,  like  Pas- 
ternak, who  had  often  dated  to  speak  his  mind. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  literary  critic.  Nikolai 
Vilmont.  For  both  of  them,  this  farewell  visit 
to  the  dead  was  an  unspoken  a<  I  ol  defiance. 

For  a  few  moments,  1  sat  on  a  bench  lacing 
the  house  with  Pasternak's  younger  brother, 
Alexander,  and  his  wife.  As  we  talked,  the 
(.istets  were  inside,  making  a  death  mask  of  the 
poei.  Boris,  said  Alexander,  had  left  "much 
work  uncompleted."  The  previous  September 
he  had  written  one  act  of  a  play  on  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs  in  Russia.  (Most  of  Paster- 
nak's last  year  and  a  half  was  spent  writing 
letters  to  admirers  abroad.)  Alexander  confirmed 
that  his  brothel,  a  lew,  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Christian  church  many  years  before.  Shak- 
ing his  head,  he  said  he  didn't  know  the  date. 
I  asked  whether  the  burial  might  be  preceded 
by  a  service  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration  nearby— its  cupolas  could  be 
seen  gleaming  across  the  newly  plowed  fields. 
Alexander's  wife,  a  white-haired  old  lady  in  a 
faded  blue  cotton  dress,  looked  me  up  and  down. 
"You,"  she  said,  "are  very  naive,"  and  turned 
away. 

FACES    ON    A    TRAIN 

The  luneral  was  to  take  place  two  days  later, 
on  Thursday,  June  2,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Officially,  there  was  no  wa\  ol 
knowing  when  or  where  the  interment  would  be. 
Even  the  news  that  Pasternak  had  died  was  hid- 
den away  in  Moscow's  two  literary  newspapers, 
Literature  and  Life,  on  June  1,  and  The  Literary 
Gazette,  on  June  2.  The  tiny  announcement, 
identical  in  both  newspapers  and  buried  in  each 
at  the  foot  of  the  back  page,  lead:  "The  Board 
of  the  Literary  Fund  of  the  U.S.S.R.  announces 
the  death  of  Boris  Leonidovich  Pasternak,  writer 
and  member  of  the  Literary  Fund,  who  passed 
away  on  May  30  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
life  after  a  prolonged  and  serious  illness,  and 
expresses  sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased." 

Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  I  set  foot  on 
the  suburban  platform  of  Moscow's  Kiev  Station 
just  after  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
2,  I  sensed  that  there  wok  people  around  me 
who  were  determined  to  be  present  at  his  funeral. 
The    first    mourners    I    saw    were    an    elderly 
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man  and  two  elderly  women  who  huddled  to- 
gether and  stared  up  at  a  blackboard  where  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  the  suburban  trains  were 
scrawled  in  chalk.  I  knew  them  by  their  black 
clothes  and  by  the  sprigs  of  lilac  and  ttdip  they 
held  in  their  hands.  The  man  could  have  been 
taken  for  Pasternak's  old  friend,  Ilya  Ehrenburg. 
He  had  a  long,  slender  fate  with  yellowing  skin, 
a  prominent  nose,  hair  more  white  than  gray, 
and  he  walked  with  a  slight  forward  stoop. 

Aboard  the  train,  my  eye  was  caught  by  an 
old  lady  whom  I  had  seen  many  times  before  in 
Moscow.  Sitting  slender  and  erect,  she  was  wear- 
ing the  same  prim  black  suit  as  always,  with  an 
immaculate  white  blouse.  Her  silver  hair,  piled 
on  her  he, id  in  a  soft  bun,  seemed  to  accentuate, 
as  it  always  did,  the  aristocratic  cheekbones  and 
the  sparkling  blue  of  her  eyes.  As  always  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  a  fair-haired 
voting  woman  usually  clad  in  a  light  shade  of 
blue.  Today,  however,  both  were  in  black,  and 
each  carried  a  spray  of  lilac. 

I  felt  as  if  I  knew  them  wed,  although  I  didn't 
know  their  names  and  had  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  them.  They  often  attended  concerts 
at  the  elegant  Conservatory  of  Music,  sitting 
eicct  in  choice  seats.  Whenever  Moscow  had  an 
exhibit  of  Western  paintings  or  books,  they 
came  on  opening  day  and  lingered  for  hours. 

These  were  the  faces  of  "old"  Moscow,  which 
1  had  frequently  seen,  but  always  at  special 
artistic  gatherings  and  never  on  the  street,  at 
restaurants,  or  in  the  big  theatres.  This  was  the 
world  in  which  Boris  Pasternak  had  grown  up, 
a  world  where  art  is  more  real  than  political 
reality,  an  atmosphere  so  remote  from  produc- 
tion statistics  and  the  latest  editorial  in  Pravda 
that  no  one  understands  how  it  has  survived  to 
this  clay. 

There  was  another  Moscow  represented  on  the 
train  as  well:  a  world  of  young  poets  and  dis- 
senters who,  one  imagined,  used  to  gather  at 
Pasternak's  dacha  lor  his  famous  Sunday  after- 
noon at-homes  to  debate  music,  poetry,  and  art. 
I  remember  one  of  them  especially.  He  looked 
about  nineteen.  He  wore  a  heavy  black  shirt 
tucked  inside  his  black  trousers.  His  fair  hair 
was  shorn  square,  like  Laurence  Olivier's  Ham- 
let, and,  like  Hamlet,  his  expression  was  frown- 
ing and  somber.  Another  young  man  and  a  girl 
carrying  forget-me-nots  were  standing  beside  him 
as  the  train— of  the  type  Russians  call  an 
"elektrichka"— rolled  noiselessly  past  the  sub- 
urban stations. 

Shortly  before  we  were  to  arrive  at  our  desti- 
nation the  young  man,  without  a  word,  took  the 


copy  of  The  Literary  Gazette  which  1  had  been 
holding.  Carefully  he  examined  the  tim  notice 
of  Pasternak's  death.  Then  he  handed  back  the 
paper  with  a  look  of  scorn  and  disgust  at  so 
perfunctory  an  announcement. 

"A    WRITER    DIED" 

Less  than  forty  minutes  alter  we  had  left 
Moscow,  our  train  slid  up  to  the  platform  at 
Peredelkino.  The  train  seemed  to  empty 
out  at  that  moment,  and  suddenly  a  hundred 
pairs  of  feet  were  clattering  down  the  wocxlen 
steps  of  tin  station.  We  set  off  on  a  path  through 
the  pine  woods.  Everyone  seemed  to  know  the 
way.  Perhaps  detecting  my  uncertainty,  a  man 
I  had  not  noticed  before  darted  up  to  me  and 
asked:  "Do  you  know  how  to  get  there?"  Before 
1  had  time  to  reply,  he  had  vanished  back  into 
the  crowd. 

Soon  we  reached  a  dusty  road  leading  down- 
hill to  a  meadow.  Again  as  he  had  done  on  the 
train,  the  blond-haired  boy  in  black  came  up  to 
me.  This  time,  he  took  a  paperback  book  from 
my  hand.  It  was  an  English  translation  of  Pas- 
ternak's prose,  with  the  author's  photo  scowling 
on  the  cover.  The  boy  balanced  the  volume  on 
his  palm,  bent  over  to  inspect  its  pages  and  the 
photograph,  and  handed  it  to  his  two  compan- 
ions to  examine.  Then  slowly,  as  though  it  were 
made  of  gold,  he  gave  back  the  book,  shaking 
his  head  regretfully  as  I  begged  him  to  keep  it. 

Crossing  a  bridge  over  a  tiny  stream,  our  path 
led  us  through  an  open  field  and  finally  to  the 
wooden  fence  marked  No.  3  Ulitsa  Pavlenko— 
Pasternak's  dacha.  Just  before  we  turned  onto 
the  pathway  leading  up  to  the  dacha,  a  pair  of 
sweating  boys  in  shorts  went  by,  churning  up  the 
dust  with  their  bicycles.  One  of  them  hunched 
athletically  over  his  handlebars,  murmured  to 
the  other:  "A  writer  died  .  .  ." 

Scores  of  mourners  already  were  gathered  on 
the  lawn.  The  grass  was  protected  by  freshly 
cut  pine  boughs.  Close  by  the  brown,  weathered 
dacha,  the  white  and  purple  lilac  trees  were  at 
the  height  of  their  bloom.  The  crowd,  most  of 
whom,  like  my  companions  on  the  train,  were 
either  very  young  or  very  old,  stood  silently 
waiting  their  turn  to  go  into  the  house.  For 
many  of  them,  merely  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonv  in  Peredelkino  that  afternoon  was  an 
act  of  courage  as  well  as  sorrow.  (A  Russian 
friend  told  me  later  that,  in  a  special  effort  to 
keep  the  burial  from  becoming  a  rallying  point 
for  the  young,  word  had  been  epiietly  passed 
around    Moscow    beforehand    that    "mourners" 
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From   the  secret   police  would  be  there,  armed 
with  ( amei  as.) 

Once  ovei  the  threshold,  ii  was  only  .1  step  to 
the  loom  where  Pasternak  lay.  1  was  shocked 
when  I  s.iw  his  body,  lor  the  face  had  losi  .ill 
its  squareness  and  strength.  One  saw  little  ol 
the  youthful  robustness  of  which  Pasternak's 
callers  had  spoken,  He  was  shorter,  too,  than  I 
had  expected,  only  about  five  feel  eighi  inches, 
.mil    his    shoulders    seemed    disproportionate!) 

1)1  O.lll. 

He  could  have  been  lying  in  a  field,  rather 
than  in  his  own  living-room,  for  the  coffin  was 
banked  with  wild  (lowers,  with  cherry  and  apple 
blossoms,  as  well  as  red  tulips  and  branches  of 
lilac.  Vs  tlie\  passed  hv  the  coffin,  some  visitors 
Kit  their  tribute  of  flowers;  the  resi  saved  them 
for  the  graveside.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  were  a  cluster  of  black-clad  women.  Some 
had  loved  him,  perhaps;  others  were  old  family 
friends.  Among  them,  I  was  told  later,  was 
Pasternak's  first  wile,  Yevgenia,  mother  of  his 
two  oldei  sons,  whom  he  had  left  in  1930  to 
marry  Zinaida. 

Behind  the  hushed  living-room,  there  were 
signs  of  life  in  the  kitchen.  An  enormous,  newly 
baked  pan  of  piro/hki— Russian  meat  pastries- 
had  been  set  on  the  stove  to  cool  before  the 
evening's  funeral  feast.  And,  on  the  kitchen 
stoop,  a  pot  held  freshly  peeled  potatoes  floating 
in  water. 

The  tall  pine  woods  at  the  back  of  the  dacha 
were  still.  Only  a  stray  shaft  of  afternoon  sun- 
light fell  on  a  clump  of  ferns  or  a  tiny  white 
wildflower.  Except  for  a  few  gardening  tools, 
there  was  scarcely  a  clue  as  to  how  the  poet  and 
his  family  spent  their  hours  of  leisure.  There 
were  only  a  half-abandoned  hay  rick  at  the  edge 
ol  the  woods,  a  few  empty  bottles  of  Narzan  (a 
Soviet  mineral  water)  on  the  ground,  a  half-eaten 
package  of  chocolate  halvah  lying  on  a  ledge. 

Clearly  audible  behind  the  dacha,  however, 
was  a  steady  ripple  of  piano  music  which  had 
been  only  a  far-off  tinkle  on  the  lawn.  Among 
the  young  people  squatting  on  the  ground  ab- 
sorbed in  the  music  I  recognized  the  fair,  square- 
shorn  boy  of  the  train.  He  lay  propped  on  one 
arm,  gnawing  on  a  blade  of  grass  and  staring 
with  reverential  attention  at  one  of  the  back 
windows.  Following  his  gaze,  I  looked  up  at  the 
open  ground-floor  window,  and  saw  the  massive, 
perspiring  figure  of  Sviatoslav  Richter  playing 
Chopin  on  a  dilapidated  upright  piano.  (Richter 
had  been  preceded  at  the  piano  by  Stanislav 
Neigaus,  a  well-known  concert  pianist  who  is 
Pasternak's  stepson,  and  Nadia  Boulanger's  ex- 


pupil.  young  \inhei  Volkonsky,  the  Paris-horn 
prince  who  is  Moscow's  only  public  lv  acknowl- 
edged twelve-tone  compose)  today.) 

Tin  Farewells  mighl  have  gone  on  until  night- 
fall, for  there  were  hv  now  hundreds  ol  \isitois. 
The)  were  still  arriving  by  train,  by  car,  anil 
011  loot,  and  souk  were  filing  through  the  living- 
room  again  and  again  to  take  leave  ol  the  dead. 
About  1:30,  however,  the  sound  of  Richter's 
music  stopped  and  the  room  where  the  coffin  lav 
became  empty.  The  crowd  on  the  lawn  flowed 
expectantly  toward  the  front  steps.  The  widow, 
Zinaida,  her  large  frame  draped  in  a  black  dress 
which  set  oil  hei  henna-streaked  hair,  appeared 
on  the  porch.  Just  inside  the  cramped  hall, 
Lonya  and  Fedya,  two  of  Pasternak's  three  sons, 
could  be  seen,  together  with  several  other  young 
men,  hoisting  the  open  coffin  onto  their  shoul- 
ders, then  struggling  to  steer  it  under  the  low 
doorway  lintel.  Foremost  among  the  pallbearers, 
I  was  startled  to  see  a  blond  young  Russian  who, 
because  of  his  work  with  foreigners,  was  sup- 
posed by  those  in  the  press  corps  who  knew  him 
to  have  some  sort  of  tie  with  the  Soviet  secret 
police.  It  was  a  surprise  of  a  kind  not  uncom- 
mon in  Russia,  to  see  him  there  with  the  pall- 
bearers,  next   to  Pasternak's  own   sons. 

"THE    LAST    LEAVE-TAKING" 

After  an  interval  of  confusion,  the  pall- 
bearers emerged  onto  the  porch  and  went 
down  the  steps  with  their  burden.  Parting 
obediently  to  make  way,  the  crowd  followed 
them  over  the  lawn  and  out  onto  the  winding 
dirt  road  that  led  to  the  church  yard.  The  open, 
papier-mache"  coffin,  with  the  wasted  old  body 
inside,  could  not  have  been  very  heavy.  Never- 
theless, at  nearly  every  step  of  the  way,  young 
men  sprang  out  of  the  crowd  to  help  the  six 
pallbearers  carry  Pasternak  to  his  rest.  Some,  in 
their  haste,  dropped  the  flowers  they  had 
brought  for  the  grave,  so  that  a  trail  of  flowers 
came  to  mark  the  path  of  the  funeral  procession. 
As  the  pallbearers  set  a  fast  pace  down  the 
roadway  and  the  crowd  of  about  a  thousand 
struggled  to  keep  up,  a  cloud  of  dust  swirled  over 
the  open  coffin  and  a  broiling,  late  afternoon 
sun  beat  down.  At  moments,  in  the  crowd,  I 
glimpsed  Pasternak's  body  in  profile;  the  rest  of 
the  time,  only  a  lock  of  white  hair  was  visible. 

Instead  of  following  the  pallbearers  over  the 
long,  dusty  road,  some  of  us  took  a  short  cut 
through  the  fields.  Panting  from  the  effort  of 
running  on  the  newly  turned-up  earth,  a  middle- 
aged  man  drew  level  with  me  and  remarked  in  a 
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low  voice:  "You  know,  we  loved  him— much 
more  than  they  would  say  officially."  Before  I 
could  answer  he  asked:  "Did  you  hear  about  the 
sign?"  Then  he  told  me  that  on  the  day  after 
Pasternak's  death,  a  handwritten  scrap  of  paper 
had  been  posted  mysteriously  by  the  ticket  win- 
dow of  the  Kiev  Station  in  Moscow,  where 
suburban  passengers  buy  their  tickets  to  Peredel- 
kino.  No  one  knew  who  had  put  it  there.  The 
sign  read:  "At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  June  2.  the  last  leave-taking  of  Boris 
Leonidovich  Pasternak,  the  greatest  poet  of  pres- 
ent day  Russia,  will  be  held  (badyet  Panikhida 
Bovisa  Leonidovicha  Pasternaka,  samovo  veli- 
kovo  porta  russkoi  sovremennosti)." 

The  strangest  thing  of  all,  my  unknown  in- 
formant went  on.  was  that  no  one  had  removed 
the  sign  until  that  very  morning.  In  this  way, 
many  people  had  learned  about  the  ceremony 
who  might  not  have  got  word  even  via  the 
highly  efficient  Moscow  grapevine.  He  added, 
finally,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Writers'  Union  had 
been  called  that  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  as  a 
signal  to  the  leading  writers  of  Moscow  that  they 
were  not  to  attend  the  burial  of  Pasternak.* 

The  spot  Pasternak  had  chosen  for  his  grave  is 
on  an  open  hillside.  Shaded  by  three  tall  pine 
trees,  it  commands  a  view  of  his  small  dacha 
across  the  fields.  Dominating  the  hillside  is  the 
lovely  red  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  a 
fifteenth-century  monument  where  the  Russian 
Orthodox  still  attend  services. 

Xo  official  representative  of  Soviet  letters,  the 
Communist  party,  or  the  Soviet  government  was 
at  the  grave.  Pasternak's  neighbor  and  old 
friend,  the  worldly  and  witty  novelist  Konstantin 
Fedin.  had  absented  himself  in  his  new  and  un- 
sought role  as  chairman  of  the  Writer's  Union. 
So  had  most  of  his  other  literary  neighbors,  in- 
cluding the  famous  novelist  Leonid  Leonov.  The 
only  Russian  writers  of  the  first  rank  present 
were  Konstantin  Paustovsky;  the  elderly,  goateed 
writer  for  children  Kornei  Chukovskv:  and  the 
Stalin  Prize  novelist  Venyamin  Kaverin.  Mis. 
Lyubov  Ehrenburg  was  present  as  well.  She  said 
that  her  husband,  Ilva  Ehrenburg,  Pasternak's 
friend  since  1917,  would  have  attended  had  he 
not  been  in  Stockholm.  Richter,  Yolkonskv,  and 
Stanislav  Neigaus,  the  three  musicians  who  had 
played  in  the  house,  were  there,  and  so  also  was 
Henrykh  Neigaus,  professor  at  the  Moscow  Con- 

*  The  story  about  the  sign  was  confirmed  by  several 
other  sources.  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Writers'  Union  actually  took  place. 
Word  was  passed,  however,  to  the  Moscow  writers  that 
they  should  absent  tfremselves  from  the  funeral. 


servator)  of  Musii  who  was  a  close  friend  of 
Pasternak  and  former  husband  of  his  widow 
Zinaida. 

While  a  small,  white-haired  man  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  coffin  was  preparing  to  begin  the 
funeral  oration.  I  caught  sight  once  again  of 
the  man  who  had  spoken  to  me  in  the  field  a 
few  moments  before.  To  get  a  better  view  of  the 
proceedings,  he  had  perched  on  a  burial  mound 
at  the  back  of  the  crowd.  As  our  eyes  met.  he 
hopped  off  his  perch  and  appeared  at  m\  elbow 
again.  Pointing  at  the  speaker,  he  said.  "His 
name  is  Valentin  Ferdinandovich  Asmus."  A  bov 
in  front  of  us  turned  and  added,  pausing  for  me 
to  write  down  each  word:  "Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy. Has  written  on  Bertrand  Russell  and 
Western  philosophy.    Non-Party." 

"HAMLET"    EN    MASSE 

That  is  how  I  covered  the  funeral.  Anxious 
to  have  a  complete  stor)  of  Pasternak's 
burial  reach  the  outside  world,  yet  not 
daring  to  speak  more  than  a  few  words  to  a 
Western  journalist,  Russians  of  all  ages  appeared 
again  and  again  at  my  side  to  whisper  the  name 
of  a  speaker,  the  title  of  a  poem  being  recited, 
or  a  bit  of  information  about  the  man  who  was 
being  buried. 

In  this  wav  I  learned  that  Valentin  Ferdinan- 
dovich Asmus  had  been  one  of  Pasternak's  clos- 
est friends.  Together  with  Henrykh  Neigaus, 
they  used  frequentlv  to  meet  in  Moscow,  at  the 
apartment  of  Asmus  or  Neigaus,  for  evenings 
dedicated  to  poetry  and  philosophy.  During 
these  evenings  Pasternak  and  Neigaus,  the  pro- 
fessor of  music,  used  to  take  turns  at  the  piano. 

The  gist  of  Asmus'  remarks,  as  best  I  could 
hear  them  and  jot  them  down,  follows: 

"We  have  come  to  bid  farewell  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Russian  writers  and  poets,  a  man 
endowed  with  all  the  talents,  including  even 
music.  One  might  accept  or  reject  his  opinions, 
but  as  long  as  Russian  poetrv  plays  a  role  on 
this  earth,  Boris  Leonidovich  Pasternak  will 
stand  among  the  greatest. 

"His  disagreement  with  our  present  day  was 
not  with  a  regime  or  a  state.  He  wanted  a 
society  of  a  higher  order.  He  never  believed  in 
resisting  evil  with  force,  and  that  was  his 
mistake. 

"I  never  talked  with  a  man  who  demanded  so 
much,  so  unsparingly,  ol  himself.  There  were 
but  few  who  could  equal  him  in  the  honesty 
of  his  convictions.  He  was  a  democrat  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  one  who  knew  how  to 
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criticize  liis  friends  ol  the  pen.  He  will  Eorever 
remain  .is  an  example,  as  one  who  defended  his 
convictions  before  his  contemporaries,  being 
firmly  convinced  thai  he  was  right.  He  had  the 
abiliiv  to  express  humanity  in  the  highest  terms. 

"He  lived  .1  long  life.  Bui  it  passed  so  quickly, 
he  was  siill  so  young  and  he  had  so  much  left  to 
write.  I  lis  name  will  go  down  forever  as  one  of 
the  very  finest." 

When  Vsmus  had  finished  his  speech,  an  actor 
from  the  Moscow  \rt  Theatre  stepped  forward 
beside  him  to  recite  our  of  Pasternak's  later 
verses.    \s  the  fit  si  words  ol  the  poem-  "I  I  am  let" 

rang  out,  a  thousand  pairs  of  lips  began  to 
move  in  silent  unison  with  those  of  the  actor. 
Although  the  poem  had  not  been  published  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  time  of  Pasternak's  death,  it 
was  apparent  that,  somehow,  nearly  everyone  in 
the  crowd  knew  the  poem  by  heart.  The  man 
next  to  me  took  my  pen  and  inscribed  in  my 
notebook,  in  Russian,  the  words:  "From  Dr. 
Zhivago." 

The  recitation  came  to  its  end.  Suddenly  a 
young  man  in  work  clothes  stood  up  and 
shouted:  "Thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  work- 
ing  man.  We  waited  for  your  book.  Unfortu- 
nate 1\.  for  reasons  that  are  well  known,  it  did 
not  appear.  But  you  lifted  the  name  of  'writer' 
higher  than  anyone." 

At  this  unexpected  eruption,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  emotions  of  the  crowd  suddenly  became 
volatile— it  seemed  possible  that  an  angry  explo- 
sion of  feeling  might  burst  out  on  the  hillside. 
Vnd  in  this  charged  atmosphere  the  final  fare- 
wells began.  One  by  one  the  mourners  bent  over 
the  body.  One  of  the  last  was  the  black-clad 
figure  of  Olga  Ivinskaya. 

Just  then  I  caught  sight  of  the  massive  Zin- 
aida,  of  whom  Pasternak  had  said  just  a  few 
months  before  that  he  did  not  divorce  her  "be- 
cause she  is  old  and  cross  and  I  feel  sorry  for 
her."  She  stood  smoking  by  a  fence,  not  twenty 
feet  from  the  coffin,  staring  at  her  house  across 
the  field  and  throwing  a  baleful  glance  now  and 
then  at  the  man  whose  body  was  about  to  be 
lowered  into  the  grave.  Zinaida's  face,  red  and 
tear-streaked,  yet  as  composed  as  her  will  power, 
and  her  cigarette,  could  make  it,  seemed  to  be 
telling  her  husband,  "Don't  think  you  can  fool 
me  with  your  histrionics,"  at  the  moment  an- 
other woman  was  bidding  him  farewell. 

The  lid  at  last  was  snapped  shut,  and  the 
coffin  lowered  slowly  in  its  grave.  Then  an  odd 
thing  happened,  yet  no  one,  apparently,  noticed. 
The  June  sun,  scorching  for  several  days  past, 
suddenly  clouded  over.  The  earth  being  shoveled 


into  the  grave  rumbled  like  thunder  as  it  fell 
on  the  coffin  below. 

With  the  brief,  yet  strangely  emotional  cere- 
mony over,  the  crowd  was  quick  to  disperse: 
some  over  the  open  held  to  the  dacha,  others  to 
their  cars,  still  others  up  over  the  wooded  hill 
to  the  railway  station.  Bui  about  fifty  young  men 
lingered  on.  One  of  them  proclaimed:  "Over 
the  poet's  open  grave,  his  verses  shall  resound." 
Then  they  began,  one  by  one,  reciting  Paster- 
nak's best-loved  verses.  Poems  by  his  friend, 
Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  followed.  Some  of  the 
young  men,  finally,  recited  the  verses  they  had 
composed  especially  for  the  occasion. 

They  still  were  carrying  on,  the  voice  now  of 
one,  now  another,  rising  and  falling  in  an  elo- 
quent singsong,  when  I  started  the  homeward 
climb  through  the  fields  to  the  train.  It  was 
nearly  eight  in  the  evening,  and  the  sky  had 
begun  to  redden  with  the  setting  sun.  Just 
ahead,  walking  through  an  alley  of  ancient  trees, 
I  recognized  the  solitary  figure  of  Pasternak's 
youngest  son,  Leonid.  His  face  at  that  moment 
seemed  to  me  full  of  conflicting  emotions:  rebel- 
lion; anxiety  to  live  up  to  the  legend  he  had 
fallen  heir  to;  resentment  at  the  legacy  of  scandal 
and  danger  his  father  might  be  leaving  behind; 
and,  finally,  an  enormous,  if  ambiguous,  grief. 
Two  of  Leonid's  friends,  fellow  students  at  Mos- 
cow University  perhaps,  were  walking  just  a  few 
steps  behind  him.  One  felt  that  they  were  try- 
ing not  to  intrude  on  his  sorrow,  yet  not  aban- 
don him  to  it. 

The  regular,  late-day  service  was  in  full  prog- 
ress at  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  as  I 
passed  by  on  the  road  to  the  train.  Cotton- 
kerchiefed  peasant  women  shuffled  in  and  out, 
crossing  themselves  as  the  choir  chanted  its 
melancholy  wail  in  the  loft. 

POEMS    IN    A    PARK 

With  Boris  Pasternak  safely  in  his  grave, 
some  of  the  tension  that  had  surrounded 
the  very  mention  of  his  name  among 
Russians  seemed  to  vanish  overnight.  Acquaint- 
ances who  had  disavowed  any  desire  to  read 
Dr.  Zhivago  in  the  past  suddenly  asked  me  if 
I  had  a  copy  they  might  read.  Their  faces  fell 
in  disappointment  if  I  had  to  tell  them  that 
someone  else  was  reading  it  and  that  five  others 
were  waiting  ahead  of  them. 

During  those  early  days  after  Pasternak's 
burial,  a  strange  rumor  began  making  the 
rounds:  a  story  that  is  almost  surely  apocryphal, 
yet  illustrative  of  the  mental  climate  of  Moscow. 
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After  the  funeral,  so  the  rumor  went,  Nikita 
Khrushchev  had  called  in  Alexei,  Patriarch  of 
all  the  Russias,  to  ask  some  angry  questions. 

Why,  Khrushchev  is  reported  to  have  de- 
mantled,  had  Pasternak  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
burial  ground  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion? And  why  had  a  religious  ceremony  been 
permitted  the  night  before  the  funeral?  Alexei, 
who  is  spiritual  head  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  has  his  seat,  and  his  home,  in  Peredel- 
kino.  \t  the  time,  Pasternak's  relatives  had 
admitted  only  that  an  informal  service  had 
"perhaps"  been  held  at  the  dacha  on  the  night 
of  June  1.  I  was  told  later  that  a  full  religious 
"Panikhida"  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration  after  all,  either  on  the 
eve  of  the  funeral  or  a  few  days  afterward. 

Alexei— so  the  story  goes— replied  to  Khrush- 
chev that  Pasternak  had  not  really  been  buried 
in  the  church  yard  but  on  the  hillside,  which 
simply  happens  to  be  adjacent  to  the  church 
yard.  As  for  the  purported  last  rites,  Alexei 
claimed  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 

One  morning,  a  week  or  so  after  the  funeral, 
I  had  a  rendezvous  with  a  young  Soviet  friend 
at  the  edge  of  a  small  park  in  the  center  of 
Moscow.  He  was  clutching  a  bulging  brief  case 
when  we  met.  and  we  made  our  way  to  a  paik 
bench,  scorching  under  the  hot  morning  sun,  and 
sat  clown.  He  took  out  a  sheaf  of  typewritten 
manuscripts,  explaining  as  he  did  so  that  these 
were  verses  composed  by  some  of  the  rising  young 
poets  of  Moscow  on  the  occasion  of  Pasternak's 
death,  and  that  they  were  being  circulated,  sub 
rosa,  all  over  town.  The  authors,  said  my  friend, 
were  among  the  young  men  I  had  seen  reciting 
their  poetry  by  the  graveside  on  the  evening  of 
the  funeral.  In  a  subdued,  deeply  emotional 
voice,  he  then  read  some  of  the  poems.  Like 
Pasternak's  own  verse,  they  were  rich  in  the 
imagery  of  Russian  nature,  of  love  and  the 
human  soul's  torment. 

One  evening  toward  the  end  of  June,  when  I 
knew  that  I  would  soon  be  leaving  Moscow,  I 
paid  a  f?rewell  visit  to  the  apartment  of  some 
Russian  friends.  They  are  a  handsome,  carefree 
pair,  devoted,  in  their  Bohemian  way,  to  art  in 
all  its  forms  and  almost  wholly  oblivious  to 
politics.  During  our  occasional  evenings  together 
over  the  past  two  years,  our  conversations  rarely 
had  touched  upon  Pasternak.  M\  friends  were 
familiar  with  his  early  poetry,  hut  in  their  aver- 
sion to  everything  political,  perhaps  they  con- 
sidered it  a  little  bit  "square"  to  discuss  him 
once  his  "case"  had  become  a  cause  eelebre  in 
Russia  and  abroad.    Certain!),  I  felt,  they  were 


apprehensive  lest  the  furor  over  Pasternak's 
Nobel  Prize  cause  a  new  crackdown  on  their 
circle  of  young  writers  and  artists  in  Moscow.  If 
they  had  the  slightest  desire  to  read  Dr.  Zhivago, 
they  had  never  betrayed  it.  Nor  had  they  ap- 
peared to  hold  its  author  in  special  regard. 

On  this  evening  I  sat  late  at  their  living-room 
table,  dawdling  over  a  glas>  of  tea  and  listening 
to  their  talk.  Quite  unexpectedlv.  between  com- 
ments about  the  children.  I  heard  the  wife  refer 
casually  to  their  trip  the  previous  day  to  Peredel- 
kino.  So  they,  too,  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Pasternak's  grave:  I  said  nothing  but  was 
astonished. 

AN    EXCEPTIONAL    MASTER 

Just  a  few  days  later,  I  was  standing  at  the 
graveside  myself.  There  was  not  much  to 
mark  the  spot— this  time.  Just  a  mound  of 
earth  and  two  vases  of  flowers:  one  filled  with 
yellow  iris,  the  other  with  blood-red  peonies. 
Though  it  was  around  seven  in  the  evening,  a 
workman  in  blue  shirtsleeves  was  still  shoveling 
out  rich  black  earth  around  the  burial  mound 
so  that  flowers  could  be  planted  there.  He  told 
me  that  Pasternak's  wife  had  stayed  on  in  the 
gabled  dacha,  clearly  visible  across  the  plowed 
valley,  and  that  she  came  to  the  grave  "very 
often.'" 

An  unpainted  wooden  fence  had  been  erected 
around  the  grave  since  the  funeral,  making 
Pasternak's  the  biggest  burial  plot  on  the  hill. 
Why  so  large,  I  asked?  The  workman  stood  up. 
"The  family  wanted  it  that  way,"  he  smiled.  Not 
only  that.  "There  soon  will  be  a  good  iron 
fence.''  he  acided.  "and  a  monument.  The  archi- 
tect is  designing  it  now." 

The  workman  bent  over  to  change  the  water 
in  the  two  vases  of  flowers.  "Did  you  know 
Pasternak  well?"  I  asked.  "Yes."  he  replied,  "I 
live  in  the  village,  and  I  worked  for  him  about 
ten  years."  "Was  he  a  good  master?"  "A  very 
fine  master."  came  the  reply.  "An  exceptional 
master.   There  are  few  men  like  him  nowadays." 

With  that,  the  workman  straightened  up, 
gathered  his  tools,  and  went  off. 

Just  up  the  hill,  passing  through  the  village 
of  Peredelkino  on  the  way  to  the  train,  I  came 
upon  an  old  man  seated  on  a  bench  outside  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration.  Though  he  was 
a  stranger,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  ask  him: 
"Did  you  ever  know  a  poet  named  Pasternak?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.  "There  may  have 
been  such  a  man."  he  replied.  "But  if  there  was, 
I  never  knew  him." 
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ON  THE  ROAD  IN  RUSSIA 


We  drove  into  Russia  last  summer  a  few 
days  after  the  Powers  trial  ended.  There 
were  four  of  us— Tony,  an  electrical  en- 
gineer, and  his  wife  Margaret;  Robert  and  I,  who 
both  work  for  publishing  firms.  Margaret  speaks 
excellent  Russian;  Tony  and  I  have  a  smattering. 
We  are  all  of  an  age,  between  twenty-seven  and 
thirty-two;  we  live  in  the  same  building  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  been  planning  the  trip  ever  since 
Tony  bought  a  Ford  Zephyr  convertible  in  the 
early  spring.  We  made  our  plans  through  a 
British  travel  agency  which  works  with  Intourist. 

At  the  frontier  post  of  Brest-Litovsk,  the  for- 
eign motorist  has  to  attend  a  comical  ritual  of 
instruction.    It  included  exchanges  like  this: 

"In  Russia  we  drive  on  the  right  of  the  road. 
So  you  must  not  cross  the  center  of  the  road." 

"Is  there  a  white  line?" 

"Sometimes,  but  you  should  mentally  construct 
an  axle—" 

"Axis?" 

"Yes,  axis  down  the  road,  which  you  may  only 
cross  when  overturning." 

"Overtaking." 

"Ah,  yes,  overtaking."  Delighted  laughter  at 
this  opportunity  for  linguistic  self-correction. 
With  genuine  cheerfulness  this  official  waved  us 
good-by:  "Have  a  good  journey— and  don't  over- 
turn!" 

Foreign  drivers  in  Russia  are  only  allowed  to 
take  certain  main  roads,  linking  the  principal 
places  of  tourist  attraction.  We  drove  in  from 
Poland  to  Moscow,  and  out  to  Czechoslovakia, 
on  the  arterial  roads  which  are  broad  and 
straight  like  an  Autobahn,  but  there  are  no 
divided  highways  and  no  need  for  them  yet.  So 
little  traffic  (after  the  highways  of  the  West  that 
quiver  like  a  razed  ant  hill)  is  one  of  the  negative 
joys  of  visiting  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  like  the 
absence  of  tipping  (or  at  least  of  the  regular 
expectation  of  tips).    Open  trucks,  carrying  ma- 
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terials  or  a  human  load  of  workers  or  even  rows 
of  chairs  flanking  a  coffin  on  the  way  to  a  funeral, 
form  the  big  majority  of  vehicles;  then  come 
busses,  often  seven  01  eight  in  a  line  carrying  a 
band  of  children  to  or  from  Pioneer  Camps,  and 
others  on  daily  public  transport  runs;  and  way 
down  amongst  the  bicyclists,  herds  of  cattle  or 
gaggles  of  geese,  and  busloads  of  tourists  from 
abroad,  are  the  tiny  number  of  private  Russian 
motorists. 

Hitchhiking  is  regular— a  fairly  peremptory 
hand  outstretched  showed  us  that  the  suppliant 
confidently  expected  to  get  what  he  wanted.  The 
hitchhiker  in  Russia  always  reckons  to  pay  lor 
his  lift,  but  is  delighted  if  this  is  refused.  Our 
first  hitchhiker,  whom  we  had  taken  about  thirty 
miles,  offered  us  twenty-five  rubles  (about  $2.50 
at  last  summer's  tourist  exchange  rate).  The 
man,  woman,  and  child  whom  we  drove  into 
Moscow  after  a  visit  they  had  made  to  grand- 
parents in  the  country  rewarded  us  with  big 
watery  apples.  Another  of  our  lifts  was  a 
Pinocchio-like  peasant  who  prattled  away  at  a 
speed  and  in  accents  too  hard  for  Margaret  to 
follow;  his  joy  at  being  in  such  a  car  outweighed 
any  doubts  he  may  have  felt  about  communica- 
tion. Only  once  did  we  accept  money  from  a 
hitchhiker:  he  was  a  little  hunchbacked  official 
who  curtly  stopped  us  on  the  road  from  Kharkov 
to  Kiev.  He  had  not  realized  he  had  hailed  a 
foreign  car  and,  when  he  heard  we  were  English, 
only  reluctantly  was  persuaded  to  enter  it.  At 
his  destination  he  offered  us  five  rubles  and  in- 
sisted: the  episode  had  plainly  embarrassed  him, 
so  we  accepted  and  bought   ice  cream. 

Marked  on  our  Intourist  map  were  restaurants 
used  by  drivers  of  all  sorts.    The  truckers  come 


straight  from  their  hot,  throbbing  cabs,  in  open 
shirts  and  stained  jackets,  to  sit  down  in  the 
dining-room  with  its  red  plush,  gilt-tasseled  cur- 
tains, lace  tablecloths,  cut  glass  (always  three 
different  sizes  b\  each  place),  and  trimly  capped 
and  aproned  waitresses.  Russian  sweet  music 
(like  early  'thirties  dance  tunes  crossed  with 
folk  song)  plays  from  an  old  record  hideously 
amplified. 

Only  the  restaurants'  lavatories,  in  a  concrete 
building  outside,  fall  below  the  theatrical  stand- 
ard of  Edwardian  Gemiitlichkeit:  a  row  of  wet 
and  fouled  holes  (the  same  lor  women  as  for 
men,  though  they  are  separate),  beneath  which 
is  a  single  big  dungeonlike  cellar,  rather  gro- 
tesquely  lit  with  electric   light. 

At  the  travel  agency  in  London  we  had 
made  advance  bookings  in  motoring  camps 
with  little  idea  of  what  the)  would  he 
like;  we  chose  them  because  they  charged  only 
about  a  dollar  a  night  per  head,  whereas  a  full 
day  at  a  Russian  hotel  would  have  cost  nearly 
twentv  tunes  that  much.  I960  was  the  hist  year 
in  which  these  cheap  lodgings  were  made  avail- 
able to  foreign   tourists. 

The  camps  turned  out  to  be  a  cross  between  a 


military  or  Boy  Scout  camp  and  a  motel.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  high  fence,  and  usually  in  a  wood 
a  few  miles  from  the  town  the)  served,  they  con- 
sisted of  some  thirtx  to  fifty  canvas  tents  and 
four  or  five  solid  brick  or  wooden  buildings, 
including  sometimes  a  covered  kitchen,  where 
campers  could  do  their  own  cooking. 

All  camps  had  taps  and  hoses  lor  washing  cars; 
in  Russia  it  is  an  offense  to  have  a  dirty  car,  but 
we  were  never  challenged  when  ours  was.  Most 
of  the  Russian  car  owners,  however,  did  wash 
their  cars  each  morning. 

The  advance  Intourist  handouts  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  volleyball  courts  in  each 
camp.  We  had  conjured  up  a  rather  frighten- 
ing picture  of  energetic  Scandinavian,  British, 
French,  and  American  student  groups  being 
mustered  each  morning  to  volleyball  by  muscular 
Russian  camp  organizers.  We  were  delighted  to 
find  this  wasn't  so:  three-quarters  of  the  tounsts 
using  the  camps  were  in  fact  Russians— and  neces- 
sarily quite  well-to-do  ones,  since  only  the  cream 
of  Russian  society  can  afford  private  cars.  Never 
did  we  see  them  play  volleyball. 

The  camps  were  better  than  we  expected.  We 
had  brought  sleeping  bags  and  we  usually  hired, 
for  a  few  pence,  pillows  and  blankets  (beautiful, 
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thick,  with  colored  designs  one  ol  the  few  types 
ol  goods  in  Russia  I'd  have  liked  to  bring  home). 
I  here  is  a  certain  beauty  in  the  immensity  of 
the  Russian  landscape  bul  one  must  drive  hun- 
dreds of  miles  foi  the  countryside  t<>  change  at 
all— between  Minsk  and  Moscow,  it  is  all  huge 
coniferous  Forests  often  bounding  the  road  be- 
yond a  wide  ,>nass\  verge  on  either  side':  from 
Moscow  south  to  Kharkov,  more  hilly  and  open 
with  occasional  woods,  like  English  clownland; 
from  Kharkov  west  to  Kiev,  spreading  prairie  cut 
by  sandy-banked  rivers;  onl)  in  the  bleak  Car- 
pathians did  we  find  a  kind  of  Gothic  landscape, 
not  spectacular,  hut  gaunt  like  North  Wales  or 
the   Harz    Mountains. 

There  was  not  much  temptation  to  leave  the 
main  roads,  since  country  roads  (which  are  mostly 
out  of  bounds  lor  tourists)  were  literally  too 
rock\  for  a  good  ear.  Wherever  a  town  was 
m. uked  on  the  [ntourist  route,  we  were  free  to 
drive  around  it.  although  roads  in  towns  were 
often  as  bad  as  country  lanes. 

\t  one  small  town  called  Borisov,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Berezina,  we  stopped  for  lunch  one  day. 
Peasants  were  selling  their  own  vegetables,  fruit, 
eggs,  poultry  (from  gardens  and  plots  of  land 
around  their  small  two-roomed  wooden  cottages, 
attractive  with  shutters  and  fretted  lintels).  We 
saw  a  woman  who  had  bought  two  hens;  they 
were  squashed,  blinking,  in  a  string  bag.  In  the 
market  was  an  eating  place— one  of  the  simplest 
kind.  A  steaming  kitchen  opened  off  it,  and  you 
helped  yourself  at  the  hatch,  having  first  paid  the 
cashier,  who  had,  for  once,  a  huge  old-fashioned 
cash  register.  (Most  accounts  in  Russia,  in  shops 
and  restaurants,  are  totted  up  on  an  abacus.)  It 
was  certainly  cheap,  but  deservedly  so:  a  soup 
with  a  few  scraps  of  mutton  and  cabbage,  fol- 
lowed by  almost  Asiatic  dishes  of  meat  balls 
wrapped  in  a  doughy  paste,  or  a  whole  dish 
of  floury  noodles,  or  simply  curds.  Margaret 
couldn't  eat  more  than  two  mouthfuls.  But  man 
could  live  on  it. 

By  the  river,  after  lunch,  we  decided  to  rest. 
A  strongly  built  boy  was  washing  himself  with 
soap  in  the  river,  and  a  girl  came  along  the  bank 
to  talk  to  him.  After  a  while  we  joined  in.  The 
girl  was  serious  with  us.  We  had  a  childish  com- 
petition amongst  ourselves  to  see  who  could 
stand  longest  on  one  leg  on  a  post  on  the  river 
bank;  the  girl  asked  if  this  was  "KvJtur"  (a  word 
that  covers  any  form  of  intellectual  or  physical 
self-improvement).  She  didn't  expect  it  to  be 
only  a  game,  and  wouldn't  compete.  An  old 
woman  was  gathering  goose  and  duck  feathers 
about  the  huge  open  meadow— these  birds   are 


ubiquitous  near  an\  water  in  Russia.  We  said, 
poor  woman,  what  an  awful  job;  but  the  girl  re- 
torted  that    ii   was  important,  interesting  work. 

While  we  were  parking  oil  the  road  near  the 
bridge,  a  Russian  car  passed  us.  described  a 
U-turn  a  little  farther  on,  and  came  to  park  be- 
hind ns.  It  contained  a  soldier,  another  man, 
and  a  woman.  They  sat  and  looked  at  news- 
papers or  magazines,  but  plainly  watched  to  see 
what  we  were  doing.  Eventually  they  drove  oil. 
It  was  the  only  time  in  our  tour  that  we  were 
definitely  followed  and  "spied"  on. 

At  Smolensk  wc  went  to  see  the  cathedral. 
Damaged  in  the  war,  its  bunch  of  domes  gleamed 
newly  gilded;  inside  the  work  of  restoration  was 
still  going  on.  Amidst  walls  covered  with  icons, 
figures  of  saints,  and  religious  paintings,  a  service 
was  in  progress  in  a  side  chapel.  We  caught  brief 
glimpses  of  the  richly  robed  and  bearded  priest 
moving  behind  the  iconostasis;  the  choir  chant- 
ing in  a  large  box-pew  was  made  up  mostly  of 
women  but  conducted  by  a  youngish  man,  also 
bearded.  (Beards,  incidentally,  are  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  the  old  order  in  Russia.  Robert,  who 
had  one  a  fortnight  old,  was  berated  once  by  a 
middle-aged  Russian  for  being  an  unshaven  re- 
actionary.) Also  watching  the  service  was  a  fair- 
haired  boy  in  a  track  suit,  a  member  of  a  visiting 
Leningrad  volleyball  team.  He  gazed  quietly 
curious  at  the  worshipers  as  if  at  some  barely 
comprehensible  game. 

The  faithful  were  mostly  older  women  and 
children,  with  a  sprinkling  of  young  men  and 
girls.  We  saw  old  men  and  women  lay  down 
their  sticks  to  drop  to  their  knees  before  a  suc- 
cession of  icons  and  images,  pay  their  vows,  and 
then  bow  their  brows  three  times  to  the  stone 
floor,  or  crouch  to  kiss  the  foot  of  Christ  or  a 
special  saint  in  a  painting— the  nearer  to  the 
ground  it  was,  the  more  revered  or  efficacious  it 
seemed  to  be. 

The  city  of  Moscow  reminded  us  at  times  of 
Paris,  with  its  broad  streets  lined  with  trees 
set  in  those  cast-iron  radial  grids;  at  times  of 
London,  with  its  squares  of  path-crossed  public 
gardens  and  rows  of  not  very  fashionable  terrace 
houses.  But  perhaps  most  of  all,  it  suggested  to 
me  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars:  so  many  parallels— 
the  grandiose  splendor  of  the  public  buildings: 
the  ubiquitous  images  of  the  practically  deified 
founders  of  the  state;  the  presence  of  so  many 
races:  but  especially,  in  this  teeming  city,  the 
sense  which  Juvenal  conveys  of  the  possibility  of 
anything  happening,  however  unexpected,  and 
yet  being  accepted.   In  Moscow,  for  the  first  time 
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in  Russia,  we  no  longer  felt  foreign;  not  that  we 
felt  Russian  or  Muscovite.  But  rather  that  we 
had  as  much  right  to  be  there  and  go  where 
we  pleased  as  anyone  else  in  the  huge  city. 

On  our  first  day  in  Moscow  we  lunched  off  fish 
in  soup,  in  an  open-air  restaurant  built  across  an 
ornamental  lake.  We  noticed  a  woman,  surely 
only  a  typist  on  her  lunch  hour,  having  a  meal 
much  more  expensive  than  we  could  afford.  It 
rubbed  in  what  we  believed  was  the  unfairness 
to  us  of  the  exchange  rate  of  rubles  to  pound 
sterling.  (However,  we  later  found  the  situation 
could  not  be  judged  from  the  meals  Russians 
took  in  restaurants— the  cost  of  clothes,  house- 
hold goods,  almost  anything  one  wants  to  buy 
except  books,  records,  and  entertainment  is  so 
high  that  the  ordinary  thrifty  Soviet  citizen  has 
little  to  spend  his  money  on  except  food  and 
drink.) 

Later  Robert  and  I  were  sitting  resting  on  a 
low  wall  by  the  Lenin-Stalin  Mausoleum  ("the 
gruesome  twosome,"  as  British  travel  agency 
couriers  call  them,  were  fortunatelv  closed  "for 
repairs";  embalmed  Lenin  is  reported  to  be 
caving  in  slightly).  Russians  were  moving  around 
all  over  the  great  square,  photographing  or  be- 
ing photographed,  in  bright-colored  clothes,  en- 
joying the  first  hot  sunny  day  after  three  weeks 
of  rain.  A  thin,  sallow-faced  young  man  began 
talking  to  us  in  unimpeachable  American.  His 
jacket,  with  narrow  stripes,  and  his  shoes  were 
recognizably  Western,  his  trousers  rough  and 
probably  Russian.  He  launched  straight  into  his 
business:  "You  know  that  the  exchange  rate  is 
bad  for  you  people  and  that  here  in  Moscow 
we  have  an  unofficial  exchange?"  |  \  soothing 
euphemism  for  the  black  market.) 

"Yes,"  we  said,  acquiescently,  and  after  some 
unabashed  dickering  we  agreed  on  a  rate  of 
seventy-five  rubles  to  the  pound. 

"Have  you  got  the  money  on  you?"  asked 
Robert,  putting  his  hand  to  his  wallet. 

"Wait  now,"  said  the  young  marketeer,  visibly 
alarmed.    "Not  here.    We  must  get  a  taxi." 

By  now.  we  had  been  joined  by  another  young 
Russian  who  spoke  no  English.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  Timo.  We  walked  through  several  side 
streets  looking  for  a  taxi.  Eventually  Timo  went 
off  to  find  one  while  we  waited. 

\\Y  s.it  again  on  a  low  wall  in  the  sun  and 
talked.  Our  American-speaker  explained  that  his 
family  was  Armenian  but  that  he  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  America  until  he  was  thirteen. 
Alter  the  war.  his  Father  turned  Communist  and 
brought  his  children  to  Russia.  This  young  man 
resented  the  move.    He  had  rebelled,  taken  up 


illegal  racketeering,  and  become  an  antisocial 
Communist  citizen.  We  asked  him  what  was 
wrong  with  life  in  Russia.  He  replied  that  you 
had  to  give  the  country  credit  for  what  it  had 
done  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  bringing  them 
up  out  of  nothing  in  forty  years,  and  that  he 
couldn't  blame  them  for  the  shortage  of  goods, 
the  low  standard  of  living.  But  he  indicted  the 
regime  for  their  lies  and  propaganda,  for  the 
lack  of  freedom  of  speech  and  in  the  press,  and 
particularly  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  the  country.  (His  analysis  was  just,  but  I 
had  the  feeling  that  even  if  he  had  grown  up  in 
Brooklyn  he  would  have  become  some  sort  of 
racketeer.) 

After  twenty  minutes  Timo  reappeared  xvith  a 
taxi,  and  Robert  got  in.  As  I  held  the  door  open, 
two  men  appeared  from  nowhere,  and  seized  the 
Armenian  and  Timo  by  the  scruff  of  their  coat 
collars.  One  of  them  ushered  me  into  the  back 
of  the  cab  with  Robert,  where  we  sat  for  a  minute 
in  some  terror.  We  also  felt  cowardly  for  not 
somehow  defending  our  two  unfortunate  mis- 
creants (should  we  have  said.  "Hex.  this  is  our 
friend  Mike  from  Miami"?)  and  disappointed 
that  we  were  not  going  to  be  rich  in  rubles.  The 
Armenian,  who  had  been  asked  to  show  his 
papers,  called.  "So  long,"  to  us  and  obviously  did 
not  want  us  to  interfere.  The  four  men  walked 
off  across  the  square.  The  whole  incident  seemed 
to  have  passed  unnoticed,  except  by  the  taxi- 
driver. 

AW  had  been  foolish  to  deal  with  black  mar- 
keteers in  broad  sunlight  in  the  open  streets.  For 
after  dark,  it  is  a  swift  and  simple  matter  to  be 
accosted  (especially  beneath  the  arches  of  the 
bridge  below  Red  Square),  to  settle  a  price,  and 
hand  over  money  in  the  shadows.  There  was  no 
need  even  to  count  the  notes.  Honesty  in  per- 
sonal dealings,  as  distinct  from  cheating  the  law, 
is  conspicuous  in  Russia.  During  all  our  journey 
we  had  nothing  taken  from  our  car,  though  it 
was  often  left  open. 

Every  city  and  large  town  that  we  drove 
through  on  our  Russian  journey,  with  the 
exception  of  Moscow  and  to  some  extent 
Lvov,  had  been  badly  damaged  in  the  war.  A 
particularly  fierce  battle  raged  for  many  days 
along  a  broad  front  near  the  towns  of  Orel  and 
Kursk.  On  the  main  road  several  miles  south  of 
Kuisk.  a  section  of  the  battlefield  has  been 
preserved  as  a  memorial— grass-grown  trenches 
and  gun  emplacements,  with  a  few  weapons  still 
in  position  and  a  Red  Arm\  tank  set  up  on  a 
huge  pedestal  as  a  monument.    We  stopped  the 
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(.ii  l>\  the  roadside  and  did  the  little  tour  of  the 
unreal,  weed)  battleground. 

\  Russian  lainib  had  also  stopped  ami  the 
young  husband  came  up  to  talk  i<>  us.  He  was  a 
nuclear  physicist,  returning  From  holiday  by  the 
Black  Sea  with  his  wile  .iud  their  seven-year-old 
boy.  He  spoke  <|uite  good  English  and  had  been 
n>  England— indeed  to  Harwell  (the  main  British 
Vtomic  Experimental  Research  Establishment). 

lie  asked  us  where  we  had  been  and  were 
planning  i«>  go  and  said  we  must  surely  see 
1  eninerad,  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  the  Caucasus. 

"But  we  only  have  three  weeks'  holiday,"  we 
said,   and   asked   how   long   holidays   he   had. 

"Six  months  a  year,"  he  said.  "Of  course  I 
do  my  own  work,  research  and  writing,  in  other 
months,  hut  I  need  only  work  for  the  stale  for 
half  the  year."  His  "directors,"  he  said,  worked 
onl\  lour  months  in  the  year.  Even  the  "work- 
nun''  under  him— by  which  I  suppose  he  meant 
laboratory  technicians  and  assistants— had  six  or 
eight  weeks'  holiday.  The  physicist's  wife  hung 
onto  the  conversation,  but  spoke  hardly  any 
1  nglish. 

Did  your  wife  go  to  Harwell  with  you?" 

"No,  it  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  not  allowed.  Next 
year,  I  hope  to  go  to  America,  and  she  would 
like  to  come  there  too,  but  cannot." 

We  usually  ate  our  evening  meal  in  public 
restaurants  rather  than  the  camps  or  Intourist 
hotels.  Often  we  were  joined  by  a  Russian  or 
talked  with  those  at  the  next  table.  At  Kharkov 
i  young  man  in  an  open  green  shirt  told  us  he 
was  a  "Mili tar."  As  we  found  with  many  other 
Russians  in  the  armed  forces,  his  second  language 
was  a  little  hesitant  German— presumably  useful 
for  Russian  troops  likely  to  be  stationed  in 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or  Hungary.  He  was  the 
only  ordinary  Russian  who  asked  us  political 
questions:  Why  did  we  let  Macmillan  and  NATO 
arm  the  Germans  with  rockets?  Didn't  we  realize 
that  Adenauer  was  a  second  Hitler?  He  mis- 
ii  listed  all  Germans,  and  there  in  Kharkov  I  had 
some  sympathy  for  him.  When  we  asked  how 
many  troops  were  stationed  in  Kharkov,  or 
(curiously)  where  his  parents  and  home  town 
were,  he  answered  grinning:  "Das  ist  SEKRET!" 
He  stood  us  drinks  and  gave  us  a  large  packet  of 
cigarettes. 

At  the  self-service  restaurant  at  the  motoring 
camp  at  Kiev  we  met  another  military  man— a 
telegraphist.  He  wore  a  Western  sports  coat, 
colored  shirt,  and  a  tie  with  a  dragon  design  on 
it,  glaringly  daring  for  a  Russian.  He  had  got 
them  in  Cuba,  from  which  he  had  just  returned. 
I  le  was  rather  drunk  but  rushed  off  to  his  tent 


to  gel  both  a  bottle  ol  vodka  and  his  small  son  — 
a  little  bo\  ol  (lure  oi  loin  whom  he  led  with 
sweets.  lie  gave  us  his  beet  but  drank  his  vodka 
himself.  Although  he  was  only  just  in  his  twen- 
ties, he  said  that  his  life  was  nothing,  ol  no 
importance-:  the  future,  the  new  world,  was  all 
for  his  son.  We  could  all  have  our  throats  cut 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  said  disconcert- 
ingly, provided  his  boy  should  have  a  better  life. 
1  h  drank  several  toasts  to  us  and  his  child  (silent 
and  contented,  if  bewildered,  sitting  in  a  little 
smock  beside  us),  and  seemed  happy  enough.  But 
suddenly  some-  thought  about  us  or  something 
we  said  or  simply  our  laughing  with  him  (which 
he  may  have  supposed  was  at  him)  struck  and 
upset  him,  and  glowering  angrily  at  us,  he  seized 
the  baby  and  ran  off  into  the  rain. 

At  Kiev  we  spent  all  of  a  sunny  summer's  clay 
on  a  bathing  beach  by  the  River  Dnieper.  The 
beach  was  broad,  the  water  surprisingly  cold  and 
dark.  There  were  not  many  bathers,  for  it  was  a 
weekday.  Several  young  men  determinedly  prac- 
ticed Kultxir  in  its  physical  form,  body-building, 
with  an  idealism  and  absence  of  that  male-bird 
display  that  so  often  goes  with  it  in  the  West; 
they  would  rigorously  practice  handstands  and 
arm-bending  in  that  position,  grasping  the  edges 
of  the  rectangular  litter  boxes  on  the  beach. 
Most  simply  sun-bathed  (there  were  few  eager 
swimmers,  and  no  diving  boards).  Two  groups 
of  young  men  and  girls  played  a  simple  ball  game 
in  a  ring  with  a  kind  of  heavy  football;  you 
could  join  in  with  welcome  and  without  invita- 
tion, and  drop  out  as  you  pleased.  A  good-look- 
ing boy  near  us  was  reading  a  thick  volume  of 
Jack  London  stories  in  Russian.  At  bars  behind 
the  beach,  beer  and  cider,  sweet  biscuits,  and 
rings  of  dry-crusted  bread  at  least  saved  us  from 


-In  Search  of  Laughter- 


sovir.T  man  has  a  light  heart.  The  affairs  in 
his  household  are  going  magnificently.  All  this 
leads  toward  humor.  One  wishes  to  laugh  to 
chuckle.  .  .  .  What  is  hindering  the  appearance 
of  cheerful,  ingenious  comedies? 

-Izvestia,  May  19,  1960 


there  will    be  an   increase   in    the  number  of 
comedies  produced. 

—Order    issued    by    Ye.    A.    Furtseva,    U.S.S.R. 
Minister    of    Culture,    Izvestia,    June    19.    1960 
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having  to  leave  for  a  meal.  Loud-speaker  music 
(to  which  we  were  by  now  accustomed  in  .ill 
Russian  restaurants  and  large  stores  and  even  on 
the  streets)  played  all  day,  interrupted  occasion- 
ally for  news  and  announcements.  There  was  no 
charge  for  using  the  beach. 

The  city  of  Kiev  has  a  southern,  almost  Persian 
air.  A  medieval  monastery  is  being  restored  as  a 
municipal  museum.  The  builders  were  all 
women.  By  now  we  were  not  surprised  at  this; 
we  had  seen  as  many  women  with  picks  and 
shovels  as  men  on  road  work,  women  bus-drivers, 
gardeners,  street  cleaners.  Equality  of  work  and 
status  seems  so  complete,  men  and  women  so 
often  work  together,  that  femininity  almost  has 
no  meaning;  very  few  Russian  men  look  specially 
at  -i  girl  (as  Margaret  noticed)  simply  because  she 
is  a  woman.  This  is  not  to  say  that  many  Russian 
girls  are  not  beautiful,  nor  that  Russian  men  do 
not  admire  a  pretty  face.  But  Margaret  certainly 
felt  less  expectation  of  leers,  whistles,  pressures, 
and  pinchings  in  Russia  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe. 

Our  last  stop  in  Russia  was  in  Lvov,  which 
became  a  permitted  city  for  Western  tour- 
ists only  in  I960  and  did  not  have  a 
motoring  camp:  so  we  staved  at  the  Intourist 
Hotel.  A  bespectacled  young  Russian  introduced 
himself  to  us  as  Dimitri,  our  Intourist  English 
interpreter.  His  English  (as  he  said  himself)  was 
poor,  although  he  had  just  finished  a  seven-year 
interpreter's  course.  He  came  from  Tomsk  in 
Siberia,  and  this  was  his  first  day  as  a  prac- 
ticing interpreter.  Later  we  met  other  people  who 
had  moved  from  Siberia  to  this  Austrian-Polish- 
Ukrainian  city  from  which  many  Ukrainians  had 
been  deported.  Presumably  they  were  being  re- 
placed by  more  reliable  Siberians. 

Nobody  cotdd  have  been  a  more  reliable  Soviet 
citi/en  than  Dimitri.  Robert  and  I  preferred  to 
explore  the  town  on  our  own  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, but  Margarei  and  Tony  let  themselves  be 
escorted  by  Dimitri:  and  we  all  four  agreed  to  af1 
for  a  walk  with  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  took 
us  to  some  public  gardens,  which  were  pleasant 
but  might  have  been  anywhere,  and  he  would 
have  had  us  stay  there  a  boringly  long  time:  the 
only  relief  was  to  find  an  entertainment  park. 
Later  Dimitri  wanted  to  take  us  to  something 
called  the  Hill  ol  Glory— probably  a  memorial  to 
the  victorious  Red  \im\  or  the  triumphs  of 
lUarxism-Leninism-but  we  refused,  insisting  in- 
stead on  being  taken  somewhere  we  could  bathe 
(it  was  a  hot  afternoon).  We  hoped  for  the 
public  baths,   but   in   Dimitri's  eyes   these   were 


plainh    not  for  ours  and  we  went   instead   to  a 
reservoir  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 

Dimitri  afforded  us  an  example  of  what  we 
would  have  had  to  endure  had  we  always  had  an 
Intourist  guide.  He  knew  all  the  proper,  of- 
ficially approved  sights  for  foreign  tourists  and 
was  perfectly  drilled  in  answering  our  provoca- 
tive questions.  Indeed  he  provoked  them  him- 
self: "Why  do  you  Western  tourists  always  say 
vou're  bored  with  talking  politics?"  So  we  asked 
him  a  few  oblique  questions,  about  Trotskv  for 
example,  to  which  he  gave  stock  answers.  He 
even  knew  stock  jokes  for  Western  visitors:  he 
admitted  that  there  was  a  joke  book.  He  was 
embarrassed  when  we  took  him  in  a  bar  for  a 
drink,  which  he  refused  (remembering  the  state 
sobriety  campaign?):  and  almost  looked  away 
when  a  drunken  disabled  citi/en  warmly  clasped 
Robert's  hand  and  drank  to  our  health,  on  hear- 
ing we  were  English. 

Yet  despite  Dimitri's  stupidity  and  complete 
indoctrination  with  official  ideology,  he  was  lik- 
able and  only  too  human:  he  confessed  at  the 
end  of  the  day  his  anxiety  whether  he  was  good 
enough  for  his  job.  Self-pitv  is  a  touching  and 
verv  Russian  characteristic.  Even  a  very  jovial 
Russian  who  joined  our  table  at  dinner  that 
night  became  mysteriously  lugubrious  the  more 
he  drank.  He  was  a  veterinary  surgeon;  when 
we  said  it  was  an  interesting  job.  he  said  the 
work  was  filthy  ("grubkiy"  in  Russian-an  ex- 
pressive  word,  surely).  He  gradually  began  to 
complain,  with  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  of 
Russian  harsh  treatment  of  Ukrainians. 

When  we  entered  Russia,  the  customs  officials 
were  interested  chiefly  in  whether  we  were  bring- 
ing in  subversive  literature.  They  looked  at  our 
magazines  and  books,  and  were  amused  by  the 
nude  on  the  paperback  cover  of  Simone  de 
Beauvoir's  The  Second  Sex:  tvpical  decadent 
novel,  I  expect  they  thought.  On  leaving,  we 
were  chiefly  asked  if  we  were  carrying  any  letters 
or  goods  out  of  the  country  at  the  request  of 
Soviet  citi/eus;  they  made  a  brief  search  and  were 
not  interested  in  or  did  not  find  the  phonograph 
records,  printed  music,  small  icon,  and  pieces  of 
Ukrainian  folk  art  we  had  bought. 

I  would  not  have  minded  if  the)  had  stopped 
us  taking  any  of  these  objects  out  of  Russia.  I 
don't  even  much  care  that  the  Czech  officials  did 
confiscate  all  our  photographs,  including  some 
fifty  or  so  taken  in  Russia.  What  we  had  gone 
to  get,  we  had  taken  out:  an  impression  of  life 
in  Russia,  seen  for  ourselves  without  guidance, 
which  no  amount  of  Eastern  or  Western  propa- 
ganda can  now  alter. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1961 
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juxurious  adventure— a  drain  of  Drambuie 

mm,  of  moments  .  .  .  cordial  of  cordials  ...  a  dram  of  Drambuie!  Made  with 
iseoi  finest  Scotch  whisky,  Drambuie  is  truly  a  luxurious  adventure  Origi- 
ythe  personal  liqueur  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  Drambuie  has  been  made  in 
tland  shut  1745  from  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie's  secret  recipe.  Enjoy  Drambuie 
ie  traditional  cordial  glass-oron  the  rocks,  with  twist  oflemon  peel  if  desired. 
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Bell  Telephone  scientists  recently  trans- 
mitted the  human  voice  for  the  first  time 
on  a  beam  of  "coherent"  infrared  light. 

To  do  this  they  used  their  new  Optical 
Maser— a  revolutionary  device  which  may 
someday  make  light  a  new  medium  for 
telephone,  TV  and  data  communications. 

Here's  why: 

Light  waves  vibrate  tens  of  millions  of 
times  faster  than  ordinary  radio  waves. 
Because  of  these  high  frequencies,  light 
beams  have  exciting  possibilities  for  han- 
dling enormous  amounts  of  information. 

Ordinary  light  waves  — the  kind  put  out 
by  your  living  room  lamp  — move  like  an 
unruly  mob.  Coherent  light  waves  move 
like  disciplined  soldiers.  Theoretically 
they  can  be  controlled,  directed  and  mod- 
ulated just  as  radio  waves  are  now. 

The  possibilities  are  breath-taking. 
Light  beams  might  be  transmitted  through 
long  pipes,  or  could  someday  be  just  what 


are  needed  for  communications  in  space 
—  for  example,  between  space  ships. 

Many  other  uses  for  coherent  light 
beams  are  being  thought  of  as  Bell  Labo- 
ratories experiments  go  forward.  Contin- 
uing research  like  this  requires  adequate 
telephone  company  profits  so  that  we  can 
bring  you  the  latest  service  improvements 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 


Bell  Laboratories  scientist  adjusts  new  Optical  Maser 
model,  first  such  that  operates  continuously.  Maser 
uses  very  little  power,  transmits  narrowest  light  beam 
ever  achieved.  Name  stands  for  "Microwave  Amplifi- 
cation by  Stimulated  Emission  of  Radiation." 
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"One  of  the   most  important 
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GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


riiE  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial 
membership  is  to  demonstrate  two 
hings  by  your  own  experience:  first, 
hat  you  can  really  keep  yourself 
rom  missing,  through  oversight  or 
iverbusyness,  books  you  fully  intend 
o  read;  second,  the  advantages  of  the 
Zlub's  Book-Dividend  system,  through 
vhich  members  regularly  receive  val- 
uable library  volumes— either  without 
;harge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of  their 
)rice— simply  by  buying  books  they 
vould  buy  anyway.  The  offer  de- 
scribed here  really  represents  "ad- 
vance" Book-Dividends  earned  by  the 
uirchase  of  the  three  books  you  en- 
gage to  buy  later  from  the  Club. 


5fc   The    three    books   you   choose 

from  those  pictured  on  this  page  will 
be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you 
will  be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  vol- 
ume (plus  a  small  charge  for  postage 
and  handling). 

^  If  you  continue  after  this  trial 
membership,  with  every  second 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  choice  you 
buy  you  will  receive,  without  charge, 
a  valuable  Book-Dividend  averaging 
more  than  $7  in  retail  value.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing 
plan,  $255,000,000  worth  of  books 
(retail  value>  has  been  earned  and  re- 
ceived by  members  as  Book-Dividends. 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club-  and  send  the  three  books  whose  numbers  I  have  indi- 
cated in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $3.00  (plus  postage  and 
handling).  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections — or  alternates — during  the  first  year  I 
am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership 
any  time  after  buying  three  Club  choices  (in  addition  to 
those  included  in  this  introductory  offer).  The  price  will 
never  be  more  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  frequently 
less.  After  my  third  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  re- 
ceive a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection — or 
alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expenses  >  please  note:  A  Double  Selection 
— or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  members  at  a  special  com- 
bined price — is  counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckoning  Book- 
Dividend  credit  and  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation 
to  buy  three  Club  choices. 
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The  farther  you  have  to  go  the  better  you'll  like  , 
your  1961  car  from  Chrysler  Corporation 


If  you  have  the  habit  of  keeping  one  eye  on  the  road  and 
the  other  on  the  clock  when  you  travel,  we  think  the 
1961  cars  from  Chrysler  Corporation  will  amaze  you. 
When  you're  dri  vdng  one  of  these  cars,  the  miles  slip  by 
before  you  know  it. 

How  come?  Because  these  cars  are  engineered  to  give 
you  the  best  there  is  in  driving.  Chrysler  Corporation's 
exclusive  Torsion-Aire  Ride,  for  example,  is  rated  by 
the  experts  as  the  finest  suspension  on  any  American 
car.  This  means  you  can  take  the  tightest  curves  and 
the  choppiest  roads  straight  and  level  with  no  back  talk 
from  the  steering  wheel. 

And  there's  more  room  (you  can  stretch  your  legs 


without  getting  out  of  the  car)  and  more  quiet  bee 
of  solid,  silent  Unibody  Construction  and  the  e 
soundproofing  material  that's  used  to  muffle  noise. 

There  are  many  other  good  things  paving  the  wa; 
you  in  these  cars,  too.  The  battery-saving  Altera 
electrical  system,  the  7-soak  rustproofing  that  keeps 
finish  protected  in  any  climate,  and  a  variety  of  i 
and  V-8's  that  purr  on  "regular"  gas  whether  th< 
just  lapping  up  the  miles,  or  springing  ahead  to  pass 

Why  don't  you  check  the  time  right  now— pid 
hour  and  day  that's  convenient  to  give  these  cars  a 
Let  a  drive  bring  out  the  difference  great  engineering  mi 
Your  dealer's  ready  now! 


9m  not  tired!" 


&$& 


Chrysler  Newport  —  Every  time  you  arrive  at  your  destination  feeling 
fresh  you'll  appreciate  this  full-size  Chrysler  in  a  new  lower  price  range, 


*"rt.    S^CCAa  4  *"'  waSon)—  Driving's  easy  and  relaxing  in  the         Valiant      |  V-200  two  door  hardtop)—  Looks  and  drives  like 
nil-size  Dodge  priced  model  for  model  with  Ford  and  Chevrolet.         twice  the  price  .  .  .  takes  the  bounce  out  of  rough  roads. 


Chrysler  Corporation 

Serving  America  s  new  quest  for  quality 
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Tennis  Shoes,  Anyone? 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  provocative  article  by  Dean 
Acheson  ["Adenauer  and  McCloy:  God- 
fathers of  the  New  Germany,"  April], 
the  former  Secretary  of  State  points  up 
the  amazing  vitality  of  Mr.  McCloy.  As 
a  "for  instance"  Acheson  writes:  "Jack 
McCloy  has  been  known  to  wear  to  tat- 
ters two  pairs  of  socks  during  a  tennis 
game.  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  in  an  Era  of  Complex  Solu- 
tions to  Problems.  I  am  being  too  ele- 
mental in  suggesting  that  Mr.  McCloy 
save  unnecessary  near  and  tear  on  socks 
by  providing  himself  with  duck-and- 
rubber  tennis  shoes? 

Everett  Hoffman 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Lawyers  vs.  Justice 

To  the  Editors: 

I  sympathize  with  David  Dressler's 
criticism  of  criminal  trials  ["Trial  by 
Combat  in  American  Courts."  April]  but 
I  wish  he  had  dug  deep  enough  into  the 
problem  to  see  the  reason  for  it  and, 
rhus.  the  possible  remedy.  The  ethics 
of  many  criminal  lawyers  are  undeniably 
deplorable,  vet  no  alchemy  within  them- 
s(  Ives  is  likely  to  correct  their  ways.  For 
forty  years  I  expounded  to  freshmen  law 
students  Dr.  Dressler's  sapient  con- 
clusion of  high  social  value  in  sincere, 
honest,  and  objective  effort  to  adduce 
the  whole  truth  in  criminal  cases.  They 
listened  courteously,  often  apprecia- 
tively: then,  from  "practical"  lawyers, 
invariably  returned  with  the  realization 
that  a  criminal  lawyer  who  should  follow 
the  ideal  would  starve  to  death.  Even 
innocent  defendants  feel  safer  in  hands 
reputed  for  saving  the  guilty.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  blame  for  the  "sub- 
limated brawl"  attaches  less  to  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  it  than  to  the  judges 
who  tolerate  it  and  the  Bar  which  by 
inaction  approves  it.  .  .  .  Trial  by  combat 
will  never  be  changed  for  the  better  by 
the  lawyers  engaged  in  the  fighting;  it 
cannot  be  corrected  by  mere  legislative 
enactment:  the  whole  legal  profession 
is  to  blame  for  its  evils,  and  only  the 
legal  profession  itself  can  correct  them. 
And,  I  suspect,  only  public  condem- 
nation can  move  the  bar  to  its  duty. 

John    B.   Waiti 

U.  of  Michigan  Law  School 

Ann  Arbor.   Mich. 


The  goal  of  justice  is  the  protection  of 
the  innocent— inside  as  well  as  outside 
the  courtroom— and  the  prosecution  of 
accused  persons  is  only  a  means  of  pur- 
suing that  goal.  .  .  .  Shouldn't  we  re- 
strain prosecutors  from  trying  their  cases 
in  the  newspapers  months  before  an 
actual  trial  begins?  Through  press  re- 
leases, interviews,  and  "leaks,"  a  pretrial 
"guilty"  picture  of  the  not-yet-tried  ac- 
cused is  carefully  constructed:  hearsav. 
rumor,  fiction,  and  innuendo  that  would 
not  stand  up  in  court  are  freely  dissemi- 
nated in  the  press:  nonexistent  witnesses 
are  created  to  make  transient  headlines: 
accusations  that  will  not  be  made  in 
court  are  made  in  public— all  this,  of 
course,  before  a  jury  has  been  chosen. 
\s  a  result,  one  can  never  be  confident 
that  jurors  do  not  come  to  their  tasks 
with  unconsciously  preformed  con- 
cepts. .  .  .  David  Ai  man 
English  town.   N.    T. 

David  Dressier  is  right  in  attacking 
"Trial  by  Combat."  Since  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  point,  I  regret  that  he  lias 
spoiled  it  b\  errors  which  are  obvious  to 
the  only  persons  who  can  do  anything 
about  the  situation— the  lawyers: 

(1)  He  tolls  of  the  attorney  who.  in 
order  to  gel  his  client  the  advantage  of 
the  rule  against  double  jeopardy,  waited 
until  the  List  moment  to  wresl  a  directed 
verdict  of  acquittal  on  the  ground  that 
the  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  Whatever 
may  be  the  law  as  to  jurisdiction  and 
piracy,  it  is  clear  that  the  rule  against 
double  jeopardy  does  not  apply  where 
the  first  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  (2) 
The  "monumental  treatise"  by  John  H. 
Wigmore,  which  Dressier  described  as 
"first  published  in  1923"  and  which  he 
said  "now  runs  to  five  volumes"  was  in 
Fact  first  published  in  1904  and  since 
1940  has  been  in  ten  volumes.  (3)  There 
is  no  "Professor  W.  T.  Morgan  of  Har- 
vard Law  School."  There  is  E.  M.  Mor- 
gan, at  Vanderbilt  since  his  retirement 
from  Harvard  a  decade  ago.  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  judicial  procedure. 

John     I.    McNaj  ghton 

Prof.,   Harvard   Law  School 

Cambridge,  Mass 

On  Professor  McNaughton's  first  point, 

Mr.  Dressier  comments,  in  part.  "I  asked 
the  defense  attorney  specifically  whether 
his  strategy  was  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  rule  against  double  jeopardy 
would  apply,  and  he  repeated  that  this 
was  in  his  mind  and  the  directed  verdict 
was  on  that  basis.  .  .  .  I  asked  several 
trial    attorneys    and    one    county    judge 


about  the  matter.  Opinion  was  slightl 
in  favor  of  his  stand.  Even  had  it  no 
been.  I  would  have  felt  under  obligatio 
to  report  his  stand,  even  though  moot.' 

Unfortunately,  an  editorial  slip  adde 
to  the  confusion  on   Wigmore. 

On  the  third  point,  W.  T.  Morgan 
was  correctly  named,  but  should  have, 
been  identified  as  the  late  professo) 
of  history  at  Indiana  University.  Out 
thanks  to  Prof.  E.  M.  Morgan  of  Vander- 
bilt and  to  Prof.  McXaughton  for  clear- 
ing up  the  references.— The  Editors 

David  Dressier  cogentlv  compares  the 
modern  trial  to  the  medieval  trial  by 
battle.  .  .  .  While  trial  by  battle  was 
becoming  obsolete  in  England  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  its  use  was  not 
formally  abolished  until  1819,  not  a 
happy  augury  perhaps  for  the  changes 
Mr.  Dressier  advocates  so  forcefully. 

Walter  L.  Arnsti  in 

Roosevelt  University 

Chicago.  111. 


Ohio  Peace  Corps 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  article 
by  Albert  G.  Sims  ["Africans  Beat  on 
Our  College  Doors."  April].  It  well 
presents  the  fine  combination  of  idealism 
and  realism  found  within  the  Peace 
Corps  agency.  We  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Peace  Corps  Council  .  .  . 
visited  the  embassies  of  a  number  of  na- 
tions and  found  that  the  Peace  Corps 
as  developed  by  men  such  as  Albert  Sims 
was  very  feasible  in  all  [emerging]  Iree 
nations.  We  are  sending  panels  through- 
out the  state  to  explain  the  Peace  Corps 
and  to  try  to  develop  enthusiasm  for  it. 
Our  primary  hope  is  to  start  a  Peace 
Corps  program  at  Ohio  State.  .  .  . 

John  R.  Hasler,  Exec.  Member 

Ohio  State  U.  Peace  Corps  Council 

Columbus,  O. 


Whose  Sure  'nuff  Truth? 

To  the  Editors: 

The  Editor's  Easy  Chair  must  have 
been  moved  into  a  particularly  secluded 
corner  before  John  Fischer  commenced 
his  Centennial  Dispatch  ["The  Sure 
'miff  Truth  about  the  Civil  War."  April]. 
Where  he  could  possibly  have  got  his 
information  that  "the  last  surviving 
scraps  of  paper  .  .  .  had  been  run 
through  the  mills"  is  a  mystery  to  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  publishing  business  who 
arc  exposed  daily  to  a  barrage  of  mater- 
ials which  have  mercifully  thus  far  not 
been  run  through  any  mill  at  all.  This  is 
Tuesday  morning  and  a  most  excep- 
tional  day    as    far   as   my    mail    is   con- 


Any  3  Books  FREE 


WITH  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION  (SAVINGS  UP  TO  $34.55) 
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SELECTIONS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Here  are  some  of  the  selections 
that  the  Book  Find  Club  has  offered  its  members  at  substantial  savings. 
The  selections  of  the  Book  Find  Club  are  different.  You  will  recognize 
them  as  works  of  current  interest  and  lasting  value-solid,  readable  books 
that  range  from  social  science  to  the  fine  arts.  These  are  only  a  few  from 
the  outstanding  list  of  more  than  100  books  and  records  that  the  Book 
Find  Club  will  make  available  to  you  as  a  member  if  you  join  now.  As  an 
introductory  offer,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
membership,  we  invite  you  to  choose  any  three  of  the  selections  pictured 
above  free  with  your  first  selection.  Since  several  are  dual  selections*, 
you  may  acquire  as  many  as  8  books  in  this  way. 

CONVENIENCE.  Membership  in  the  Book  Find  Club  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  shop 
for  the  books  you  want  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home-enabling  you  to  build 
your  library  conveniently  and  inexpensively.  Each  month  you  will  receive  The  Book 
Find  News,  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and 
descriptions  of  the  many  other  books  available  at  special  member's  prices.  You 
need  choose  only  the  books  you  want. 

AVERAGE  SAVINGS  OF  40%.  As  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  40% 
on  the  books  you  take.  Furthermore,  on  certain  choices  your  savings  will  reach 
and  even  exceed  50%.  Compare  the  prices  of  the  books  shown  here.  Your  savings 
on  this  introductory  offer  alone  can  amount  to  as  much  as  $34.55. 

BONUS  BOOKS.  When  your  initial  commitment  is  fulfilled,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
free  bonus  book  of  your  own  choosing  after  every  third  selection  that  you  take. 

Recent  Book  Find  Club  Selections 


The    Labyrinth,    Saul    Steinberg.    Retail 

$7.50.  Member's  price  $4.95. 

The  Fate  of  Man,  edited  by  Crane  Brin- 

ton.  Including  Plato,  Sophocles,  Aquinas, 

Spencer,  Nietzsche,  Engels,  Freud,  Toyn- 

bee,  Kant,  Whitehead,  Kluckhohn,  Shap- 

ley,  Rosenberg,  Huxley,  and  others.  Retail 

$7.50.  Member's  price  $4.95. 

The    Politics    of    Upheaval,    Arthur    M. 

Schlesinger,  Jr.  Retail  $6.95.  Member's 

price  $4.95. 

The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order,  Arthur  M. 

Schlesinger,  Jr.  Retail  $6.95.  Member's 

price  $4.50. 

The  Coming  of  the  New  Deal,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  Retail  $6.95.  Member's 
price  $4.75. 

The  Age  of  Jackson,  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
inger, Jr.  Retail  $6.50.  Member's  price 
$3.95. 

♦  J.B., Archibald  MacLeish;  and  Brave  New 
World  Revisited,  Aldous  Huxley.  A  dual 
selection.  Retail  $6.50.  Member's  price 
$4.50. 

Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men,  James 
Agee  and  Walker  Evans.  Retail  $6.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 

The  Futilitarian  Society,  William  J.  New- 
man. A  comprehensive  view  and  indict- 
ment of  American  conservatism  —  from 
William  H.  Chamberlain  to  Russell  Kirk 
and  Clinton  Rossiter.  Retail  $6.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $4.50. 

The  Western  Intellectual  Tradition:  From 
Leonardo  to  Hegel,  J.  Bronowski  and 
Bruce  Mazlish.  Retail  $7.50.  Member's 
price  $4.95. 

Images  of  Man:  The  Classic  Tradition  in 
Sociological  Thinking,  edited  by  C.  Wright 
Mills.  Penetrating  studies  of  man  by 
Lippmann,  Marx,  Engels,  Veblen,  Weber, 
Spencer,  and  many  others.  Retail  $7.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 
America  as  a  Civilization,  Max  ferner. 
Retail  $10.00.  Member's  price  $4.95. 

The  Ultimate  Decision:  The  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Ernest  R.  May. 
Retail  $6.00.  Member's  price  $4.75. 
*My  Brother's  Keeper,  Stanislaus  Joyce; 
and  Albert  Camus:  The  Invincible  Sum- 
mer, Albert  Maquet.  Comhined  retail 
price  $8.75.  Member's  price  (for  both 
books)  $4.50. 


Identity  and  Anxiety:  Survival  of  the 
Person  in  Mass  Society.  A  massive  com- 
pendium of  studies  by  Margaret  Mead, 
C.  Wright  Mills,  Harold  Rosenberg,  I.  A. 
Richards,  Geoffrey  Gorer,  Irving  Howe, 
Karl  Jaspers,  and  many  more.  Retail 
$7.50.  Member's  price  $4.95. 

The  Affluent  Society,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 

braith.    Retail    $5.00.    Member's    price 

$3.50. 

The  Greek  Myths,  Robert  Graves,  Retail 

$5.00.  Member's  price  $3.75. 

Myth  and  Mythmaking,  edited  by  Henry 

Murray.    Retail    $6.00.    Member's    price 

$4.50. 

The  Odyssey:  A   Modern  Sequel,    Nikos 

Kazantzakis.    Retail    $10.00.    Member's 

price  $5.95. 

The  Golden  Age  of  American  Anthropol- 
ogy, edited  by  Margaret  Mead  and  Ruth 
Bunzel.  Retail  $10.00.  Member's  price 
$4.95. 

A  History  of  Western  Morals,  Crane  Brin- 
ton.  Retail  $7.50.  Member's  price  $4.50. 

The  Masks  of  God:  Primitive  Mythology, 

Joseph  Campbell.  Retail  $6.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $4.50. 

A  History  of  Sexual  Customs,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Lewinsohn.  Illustrated.  Retail  $5.95. 
Member's  price  $4.50. 
The  Joy  of  Music,  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Retail  $5.95.  Member's  price  $3.95. 
♦  Streetwalker,  Anonymous;  and  The  Fu- 
ture as  History,  Robert  Heilbroner.  Com- 
bined retail  price  $7.50.  Member's  price 
(for  both  books)  $4.50. 

The  Most  of  S.J.  Perelman.  Retail  $5.95. 

Member's  price   $3.95. 

Love  in  Action:  The  Sociology  of  Sex, 

Dr.  Fernando  Henriques,  Illustrated  with 
39  photographs  and  27  in-text  line  draw- 
ings. Retail  $5.95.  Member's  price  $4.75. 
Survival  Through  Design,  Richard  Neutra. 
Retail  $6.75.  Member's  price  $3.95. 

Man's  Presumptuous  Brain,  Dr.  A.  T.  W. 
Simeons.  Retail  $5.75.  Member's  price 
$4.50. 
*The  Informed  Heart:  Autonomy  in  a  Mass 
Age,  Bruno  Bettelheim;  and  In  Search  of 
Humanity,  Alfred  Cobban.  Combined  re- 
tail price  $9.50.  Member's  price  (for 
both  books)  $5.50. 


^Two  books  counting  as  one  selection 


THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB 

215  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book  Find  Club  and  send  me  the  three 
free  books  of  my  choice  with  my  first  selection  at  the  special  member's  price 
(plus  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  take  at  least  four  additional  selections 
-or  alternates-in  the  next  twelve  months.  When  my  initial  commitment  has 
been  fulfilled,  I  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  bonus  book  of  my  own  choosing 
after  every  third  selection  that  I  take.  I  am  to  receive  each  month  without 
charge  the  Book  Find  News  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcom- 
ing selection  and  descriptions  of  all  other  books  available  to  me  at  special 
member's  prices.  This  will  enable  me  to  make  my  own  choicei  if  I  do  not  want 
the  selection  announced  I  can  return  your  form  saying  "send  me  nothing" 
or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from  the  more  than  100  current  choice  titles 
offered.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  four 
additional  selections  or  alternates. 

First  Selection 

Free  Books  1 

2 

3___ 

Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss... 

Please  print  full  name 
Address - x 

City Zone State j 

(Bame  offer  and  prices  apply  in  Canada.  Address:  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2.  Ontario)    c 
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cerned;  there  is  not  a  single  Civil  War 
proposal  or  submission  on  my  desk.  On 
the  other  hand,  yesterday  produced  three 
in  the  morning  mail  alone  and  of  these 
one  proposal  consisted  wholly  of  hitherto 
unpublished  and  even  unread  diary 
material. 

I  am  afraid,  too,  that  Jack  has  not 
been  on  the  road  recently.  Perhaps  Har- 
per's  finds  "the  demand  for  Civil  War 
hooks  apparently  remains  as  insatiable 
as  ever."  Our  men.  both  Eastern  and 
Midwestern,  are  finding  something  that 
closely  approaches  a  buyer's  strike  as  far 
as  Civil  War  titles  are  concerned.  Three 
commission  men  recently  decided  to 
pool  their  resources  and  get  out  a  small 
catalogue  of  their  season's  grist  of  Civil 
War  titles  and  simply  hand  it  to  the 
buyer   without    comment. 

This  is  not  written  in  any  spirit  of 
defeatism  but  merely  to  observe  that 
Jack's  own  piece  is  a  delightful  refuta- 
tion of  his  opening  thesis. 

William  Sloan,  Dir. 

Rutgers  University   Press 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

School  Horizons 

To  the  Editors: 

When  will  it  become  obvious  to  our 

citizens   and    to   the   educational-powers- 

that-be  that  programs  such  as  described 

by   Martin   Mayer   in    "The  Good   Slum 

Schools"  [April]  should  be  instituted  at 

the    beginning    of    each    child's    school 

career?    Tt   is  costlier  to  devise  remedial 

programs    after    the    damage    has    been 

done   than    to   start    a    Higher    Horizons 

program  for  everyone  at  the  right  time. 

Moi  in  R.  Di  Witt 

Public  School  161 

Brooklyn.  XV. 

T  have  read  "The  Good  Slum  Schools'' 
with  interest  and  amazement,  par- 
ticularly the  section  dealing  with  Junior 
High  School  43  in  New  York  City.  For 
fear  that  the  innocent  reader  who  does 
not  know  the  New  York  City  school 
system  will  get  the  impression  that  this 
one  junior  high  school  is  unique  in  that 
it  really  prepares  pupils  for  high  stand- 
ing on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  and 
for  admission  to  college.  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  existence  of  the  George 
Washington  High  School.  It  was  in  this 
school,  after  being  in  the  project  in  THS 
43  for  only  six  months,  that  the  pupils 
spent  three  years  on  their  preparation 
for  college.  It  was  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington High  School  that  all  the  won- 
derful things  happened  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article. 

Joseph  B.  Orleans,  Chmn. 

Dept.  of  Mathematics 

George  Washington  High  School 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


LETTERS 

The  Author  Comments: 

Higher    Horizons    originated    in    the 

New  York  schools  in  1956,  not— as  I  re- 
ported—in  1954. 

I  regret  the  failure  of  my  article  to 
mention  George  Washington  High 
School.  Credit  for  the  three  success 
stories  I  reported  should  go  to  George 
Washington  as  well  to  Junior  High 
School  13  where  these  students  had  only 
a  year  of  special  attention. 

The  cost  figure  of  S50  per  student  per 
year  which  I  cited  was  true  at  Higher 
Horizons  for  the  junior-high  work  in 
1959-60.  The  work  done  at  George 
Washington,  however,  has  cost  no  less 
than  $250  per  student  per  year,  mostly 
because  it  involves  substantial  reductions 
in  class  size,  which  Higher  Horizons  be- 
lieves is  not  alwavs  necessary.  The 
George  Washington  project  has  not  been 
incorporated  in  Higher  Horizons  and 
will  be  concluded  at  the  end  of  die 
1961-62  academic  year. 

Henry  T.  Hillson.  principal  of  George 
Washington,  is  somewhat  skeptical  about 
the  results  that  can  be  achieved  at  cur- 
rent expenditures  on  the  junior-high 
and  elementary  b  \  c  K.  He  is  concerned 
that  my  report  made  everything  look  too 
easv:  "The  pupils  of  Whom  you  wrote," 
he  writes,  "spent  three  years  in  high 
school  and  thev  were  years  of  hard,  in- 
tensive  work    for   everyone   concerned." 

I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  convey 
an  impression  that  anything  but  sus- 
tained hard  work  by  teachers  and  stu- 
ck tits  is  likely  to  give  slum  children  the 
opportunities  implied  by  the  phrase 
"Higher  Horizons."  M  \rti\  Mayer 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Martin  Mayer's  "The  Good  Slum 
Schools"  was  i  bad  article,  at  least  to 
those  who  know  some  of  the  tacts,  lie 
wrote  about  an  experiment  in  enriching 
the  education  ol  underprivileged  chil- 
dren which  was  conducted  at  Man- 
hattan's Junior  High  School  13.  This 
experiment  was  originated,  launched. 
and  in  part  paid  for  by  the  National 
Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro 
Students  (NSSFNS).  on  whose  board  this 
writer  has  served  tor  thirteen  years.  The 
idea  of  helping  underprivileged  children 
bv  motivating  them  when  young  to  try 
for  college  scholarships  was  the  brain 
child  of  Richard  F.  Plant,  president  of 
NSSFNS.  This  idea,  usually  referred  to 
as  a  "talent  search."  has  been  enthusi- 
astically embraced  across  the  country; 
but  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  Mr. 
Mayer  did  not  ask  te>  interview  Mi. 
Plant. 

Errors  ol  dates,  of  IQ  scorings,  <>t 
misinformation  about  expert  opinion  on 
[Q  tests  occur  in  the-  attiele.  But  its  real 
slipperiness  lies  in  the-  eas\.  cocktail- 
party  generalization  that  it  is  unwise  to 
encourage  underprivileged  youngsters  to 


aspire  to  a  better  life.  It  is  a  pity  Mr 
Mayer  did  not  do  all  his  homework:  bu 
for  those  who  are  interested,  the  story  o 
the  NSSFNS  project  at  JHS  43  is  mud 
more  responsibly  told  in  chapter  3  o 
Vrthui  D.  Morse's  recent  book.  School 
of  Tomorrow— Today. 

M  vrgaret  Halse 
White  Plains.  N.  V 

Banks   and  Britair 

To  the  Editors: 

Eating  people  is  wrong.  In  genera 
ves.  But  any  British  librarian  might  b 
forgiven  for  taking  a  large  bite  o 
Malcolm  Puadburv  before  realizing  tha 
"Can  We  Bring  Back  the  Old-fashionec 
Bank  Robber?"  [April]  wasn't  the  rea 
Yorkshire  pudding.  The  acute  observa 
tion  of  the  novelist,  some  solid  research 
and  an  obvious  desire  to  please  th 
American  reader  and  to  be  funny  at  al 
costs,  have  led  Mr.  Bradbury  to  conclud 
that:  "The  difference  between  bank  te 
lers  in  England  and  America  ...  is  lik 
the  difference  between  English  anc 
American  librarians.  English  librarian 
think  that  the  place  for  books  is  on  th 
shelves  of  the  library;  American  one 
think  that  their  place  is  in  the  hands  o 
readers."  It  would  be  unfair  to  burde 
a  writer  of  fantasy  with  too  many  fact 
Here  are  two,  very  simple  and  digestible 

1.  Statistics  on  Libraries  (UNESCO 
1959)  shows  that,  in  1956.  public  1 
braries  in  Britain  circulated  399  millior 
books:  in  the  same  year  349  million  Avert 
borrowed  from  American  public  li 
braries. 

2.  From  the  American  Library  an( 
Bonk  Trade  Annual.  1961:  "Britain  c  ir 
dilates  about  twice  as  many  books  pel 
capita.  .  .  .  British  libraries  spend  mor 
per  capita  for  books,  and  circulate  twice 

is  main   books  per  volume  held."  .  ,  . 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bradbury  should  change 
his  diet.  Fating  words  might  be  •  con 
sidered  right. 

Eric  Moo> 

Editor.  Library  Jonma 

New  York.  N.  Y 


Wishboni 

To  the  Editors: 

George  Soule  [in   "The  Chicken   Ex-1 
plosion,"  April]  is  welcome  to  his  plump 
white  meat,  tender  and  tasteless  broilers. 
In  Wisconsin  fifty  years  ago  I  raised  hun- 
dreds, on  the  ground  as  nature  intended. 
They    were    not    as    tender   as   mass-pro-j 
duced  birds  but  at  least  you  knew  whatl 
you  were  eating.    Also.   10  cents  per  bird.i 
was   the   top   price   I   ever  got,   not   per 
pound  but  per  bird. 

Charles  A.  Kinnev 
Fairhope,  Ala. 


Your  choice  of 

EITHER  SET 

with  new  membership 

in 

The  Heritage  Club 
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^J  J.  ERE  is  THE  MOST  remarkable 
new  membership  offer  that  The  Her- 
itage Club  has  made  in  more  than 
a  quarter-of-a-century:  Your  choice  of 
either  set— Hugo  or  Dumas— PLUS  the 
first  regular  selection  in  our  Twenty- 
sixth  Series,  Thomas  Paine's  declara- 
tion for  democracy,  Rights  of  Man.  All 
three  for  ONLY  .  .  .  $3-95! 


RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

by  Thomas  Paine— "the  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution"— whose  trenchant  voice 
speaks  as  eloquently  today  as  it  did  185 
years  ago.  For  this  Heritage  edition,  Lynd 
Ward  completed  a  series  of  color  litho- 
graphs, one  for  each  "Right,"  and  it  is 
with  these  lithographs  that  he  has  ad- 
mirably caught  the  dramatic  force  of  this 
stirring  document  with  all  of  its  rich  nar- 
rative power.  A  copy  of  this  handsome 
edition  will  command  an  honored  place 
upon  your  bookshelves! 


22-ACH  of  the  VOLUMES  that  com- 
prise this  exciting  offer  (3  for  $3.95) 
emphasizes  and  underscores  the  fact  that 
there  never  was  a  better  time  to  start  your 
collection  of  fine  Heritage  editions.  Each 
Heritage  book  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  bookmaking  art— designed  by  a  re- 
nowned typographer,  illustrated  by  a 
well-known  artist,  printed  by  skilled 
craftsmen,  bound  in  staunch  materials, 
and  protected  by  an  attractive  slipcase. 


Wr 


'ITH  THE  FIRST  (triple)  selection, 
you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Club's  de- 
scriptive Prospectus  from  which  you  may 
complete  your  selections.  In  this  Twenty- 
sixth  Series  (June  1961 -May  1962)  you 
may  select  twelve  books— or  even  as  many 
as  fifteen  books— all  at  the  special  low 
membership  price  of  $395  each.  These 
same  volumes  will  range  up  to  $8.50  in 
the  bookshops! 


^/IMONG    THE    OTHER    GREAT    books 

(textually  correct  and  unabridged)  to  be 
offered  during  this  coming  Series  year- 
published  one  each  month— will  be: 

The  Magic  Mountain  by  Thomas 
Mann,  illustrated  with  wood-engravings 
in  color  by  Felix  Hoffmann. 

The  Pickwick  Papers  by  Charles 
Dickens,  illustrated  by  Gordon  Ross. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  with  illustrations  by 
Miguel  Covarrubias. 

Gulliver's  Travels  by  Jonathan 
Swift,  illustrated  with  wood-engravings 
by  Fritz  Eichenberg. 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days  by  Jules  Verne,  illustrated  with 
color  drawings  by  E.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Sea  by  Victor 
Hugo,  illustrated  with  wood-engravings 
by  Tranquillo  Marangoni. 

NosTROMoby  Joseph  Conrad,  with  pen 
drawings  and  color  illustrations  by  Lima 
de  Freitas. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  King  James 
version,  set  as  verse,  designed  and  decor- 
ated by  Valenti  Angelo. 

WAVE  RLE  Y  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
color  drawings  by  Robert  Ball. 

Virgil's  Eclogues  in  the  Calverley 
verse  translation,  with  water-colors  by 
Vertes.  And  . . .  thirty  other  fine  books-in- 
print  listed  in  the  Prospectus. 


Dum.is'  Tin  Three  Musketeers 
and  T\\  i  nty  Years  After,  Intro- 
duction by  Ben  Ray  Redman.  Edy  Le- 
grand,  the  foremost  illustrator  in 
Prance  today,  completed  more  than 
eight;  drawings  for  these  two  elegant, 

high-Spirited,  and  handsomely  de- 
signed volumes.  Gold  -  colored  slip  - 
cases.  6V4  x9*A  inches. 

Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  in  two  vol- 

umes.  Introduction  by  Andre  M.iurois. 
Here  is  Hugo's  monumental  epic 
masterfully  illustrated  with  more  than 
500  drawings  by  Lynd  Ward.  Indi- 
vidually slipcased.  6V2  x9'/2  inches. 


M 


[ail  the  Coupon  promptly  and 
receive  three  beautiful  Heritage  books  for 
the"  price  of  one  ($3.95)  and  a  copy  of 
the  descriptive  Prospectus. 


^Reservation  Qouvor\y 


The  Heritage  Club 

595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22 

Please  send  me  at  once  RIGHTS 
OF  MAN  and  the  two-volume  Bo- 
nus Set  I  have  indicated: 

□  Les  Miserables  in  two 
volumes;       OR 

□  TheThreeMusketeers 
and  Twenty  Years  After 

I  understand  that  all  three  will  be 
billed  to  me  for  only  $3.95  and 
that  you  will  also  mail  a  Prospec- 
tus from  which  I  may  select  the 
other  books  on  my  new  member- 
ship. It  is  understood  that  if  I  am 
not  delighted  with  all  three  books  I 
may  return  them  within  ten  days  and 
my   membership   will   be  cancelled. 


MR. 

MRS 

MISS  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


HM-26 


Columbia  University  and 
Book- of- the -Month  Club 

announce  a  home  study  program  in 
RAPID  READING 

.  .  .  tested,  practical  instruction  which  will  enable  anyone 

to  double  His  reading  speed- with  improved  retention-with 

an  average  of  fifteen  minutes'  practice  a  day 


How  often  do  you  hear 
yourself  saying,  "I  wish 
I  had  more  time  to  read"? 
This  thorough  study  program  — 
seven  years  in  preparation  and 
tested  and  sponsored  by  Columbia 
University— is  the  sensible  answer: 
it  will  enable  you  to  read  at  least 
Iwice  as  much  in  the  time  you  are 
now  able  to  spare. 

For  over  a  quarter  century  psy- 
chologists have  been  studying  the 
reading  process,  and  very  early  a 
startling  discovery  was  made:  the 
average  reading  speed  of  American 
adults  is  below  that  of  eighth  graders 
—less  than  200  words  per  minute. 
For  any  person  who  depends  upon 
reading  to  any  extent,  this  is  a  hope- 
lessly inadequate  rate. 

Two  other  important  discoveries 
were  made :  FIRST,  that  slow  read- 
ers, surprisingly,  are  not  "sure" 
readers.  People  who  read  fast  almost 
invariably  retain  far  more  of  what 
they  read.  SECOND,  that  slow 
reading  is  as  common  among  those 
with  high  IQs  as  among  lesser  brows. 

All    research    in    this    field    has 


shown  that  the  root  of  the  problem 
lies  in  bad  reading  habits  usually 
acquired  at  an  early  age.  Good 
habits  can  be  acquired  as  well  as 
bad,  and  these  are  what  this  system 
encourages  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Columbia  University  Study 
Program  uses  all  the  proven  success- 
ful techniques  and  is  comparable  in 
thoroughness  to  reading  courses 
presently  given  in  many  universities. 
It  is,  however,  far  less  expensive, 
since  such  courses  often  cost  as 
much  as  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  techniques  have  been  so 
worked  out  that  no  supervising  in- 
structor is  needed;  anyone  taking 
the  program  can  be  as  sure  of  suc- 
cess—in some  respects  more  sure— 
than  if  he  attended  group  sessions. 
Indeed,  measurable  improvement 
should  show  at  the  very  beginning. 
That  really  is  the  reason  for  the 
seemingly  liberal  offer  made  at  the 
right— to  send  you  the  first  portfolio, 
with  the  instruments  pictured,  for 
two  weeks'  trial.  If  you  choose  not 
to  continue,  send  everything  back 
and  the  subscription  will  be  can- 


celed. (Of  one  thing  you  can  be 
sure:  such  a  trial  will  be  both  re- 
vealing and  diverting.  The  exercises 
are  fun  .  .  .  and  become  even  more 
so  as  the  training  proceeds  and  your 
reading  improves.) 

THE  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  full  program  consists  of 
thirteen  portfolios.  The  first 
is  sent  for  two  weeks'  trial.  You  will 
be  sent  a  bill  for  $4.75  (plus  a  small 
postage  and  handling  charge)  which 
is  payable  only  if  you  continue  the 
course.  If  you  decide  to  continue,/ 
the  succeeding  portfolios  will  be  sent 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks  (with  a 
bill  for  $4.75,  plus  postage,  in  each 
case) .  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
is  administering  the  program  and 
handles  all  matters  pertaining  to  sub- 
scription. PLEASE  NOTE:  If  you  de- 
cide not  to  continue  after  the  trial, 
or  if  you  stop  the  subscription  be- 
fore receiving  all  thirteen  portfolios, 
the  Reading-Pacer  and  Reading- 
Timer  must  be  returned  to  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club,  which  retains 
ownership  of  the  instruments  until 
the  program  is  completed. 


TESTS  OF  YOUR  READING  HABITS  YOU  CAN  MAKE  RIGHT  NOW 


What  is  your  present  reading  speed?  A  full  column 
in  this  magazine  ordinarily  runs  to  around  450 
words.  Read  any  one  of  these  columns  now  and 
time  yourself  with  a  watch  having  a  second  hand. 
Whatever  your  word-per-minute  speed  proves  to 
he,  it  can  be  at  least  doubled. 

How  many  "fixations"  do  your  eyes  make  on 
each  line?  In  reading,  your  eyes  actually  move  in 
little  jumps,  with  momentary  pauses  between  them 
called  "eye  fixations."  Try  reading  the  main 
article  in  this  magazine.  You  should  get  across  each 
line  of  this  size  and  width  in  not  more  than  two 
"eye  fixations."  If  it  is  more,  your  eye  span  is  too 
narrow.  It  can  be  vastly  widened  by  the  exercises 
provided. 

Do  you  find  yourself  reading  word  by  word,  in- 
stead of  in  groups  of  words  or  phrases?  If  so, 
you  should  subscribe  to  this  study  program  by 
telegram. 


Do  you  regress  continually,  looking  back  every  line 
or  so  to  check  up  on  a  word  or  words  you  either 
missed  or  misunderstood?  Try  this  on  any  article 
in  this  magazine.  If  you  find  yourself  regressing 
frequently,  obviously  this  is  slowing  down  your 
reading  speed.  In  most  cases  this  is  pure  habit,  and 
with  simple  training  can  be  almost  totally  elimi- 
nated. 

How  well  do  you  retain  what  you  read?  Here  is  a 
fair  immediate  test.  You  probably  read  in  today's 
newspaper  the  major  front-page  news  article.  Write 
down  in  a  few  words  specifically  what  the  article 
was  about,  and  the  important  places  and  persons 
mentioned.  After  you  have  done  this,  go  back  to 
the  article  and  see  how  attentively  you  actually 
did  read  it.  This  will  reveal  your  present  standard 
oj  comprehension  and  retention.  If  it  is  unsatis- 
factory it  can  be  noticeably  improved  in  as  few 
as  three  lessons. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  1  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION  AND  TRIAL 


Basic  Instruction  Guide 
Training  Manual 
Eye-and-Mind  Practice  Section 
Speed-and-Comprehension  Practice  Material 
Reading-Pacer  Practice  Material 
Speed-and-Comprehension  Tests 
Precision  Reading-Timer 
Calibrated  Reading-Pacer 
jf:    Reading  Improvement  Chart  (to  record  progress 
throughout  the  program) 


WITH  PRIVILEGE  OF  RETURN  WITHIN  TWO  WEEKS 


INCLUDED  WITHOUT  CHARGE  WITH  THE  FIRST  PORTFOLIO 

Heading -Tacer  and  'Readinq-'Jimer 

(combined  RETAIL  PRICE:  $20.00) 

Born  of  these  precision  devices  are  needed  through- 
out the  entire  program.  7/je  Readiiuj-Jimer  is 
always  necessary  to  show  one's  speed  at  different  times 
and  with  different  kinds  of  reading  matter.  7he  Readiiu}- 
Vacer,  a  patented  instrument,  is  the  most  efficient  pacing 
machine  available  for  indi- 
vidual use  today.  In  use, 
the  pacing  bar  descends 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  at  speeds 
which  you  can  set,  forcing 
you  to  read  as  fast  as  the 
bar  is  moving.  By  turning 
the  dial  you  gradually  in- 
crease the  speed  and  make 
yourself  read  faster. 


•  •••••  «K-*ri  •••••••••••••••• 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  STUDY  PROGRAM 
IN  RAPID  READING 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Int.,  345  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y.  1 4, N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  mc  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Columbia  University 
Study  Program  in  Rapid  Reading,  and  send  me  Portfolio 
No.  1  for  a  two  weeks'  trial  examination.  At  the  same  time  send 
mc,  without  charge,  the  Reading-Pacer  and  Reading-Timer,  in 
a  separate  package.  If  at  the  end  of  the  trial  I  decide  not  to  con- 
tinue, I  may  send  everything  back  and  cancel  the  subscription. 
If  I  do  continue,  you  will  bill  mc  $4.75  (pins  mailing  expenses) 
for  the  first  portfolio  and  the  same  amount  for  each  of  the 
remaining  portfolios  as  they  are  sent.  (There  is  an  additional 
mailing  charge  for  the  package  containing  the  Pacer  and  Timer  ) 
I  understand  that  ownership  of  the  Reading-Pacer  and  Reading- 
Timer  is  retained  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  until  I  have 
finished  and  paid  for  the  entire  course.  If  I  discontinue  my  sub- 
scription at  any  time  before  receiving  all  thirteen  portfolios 
included  in  the  course,  I  agree  to  return  the  two  instruments. 
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Dont  Write  Your  Congressman,   Unless 


The  guest  in  the  Easy  Chair  this  month  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  "Harper's"  and  then  worked 
with  letters  and  letter-writers  in  politics  and  public 
relations.  She  is  a  Barnard  College  graduate,  is 
married,  and  has  a  son. 

SOME  years  ago  I  worked  for  a  politician; 
my  main  job  was  to  see  that  his  mail  got 
answered.  There  was  a  lot  of  it— sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  letters  a  day— because  he  was  known  to 
many  people,  even  outside  of  his  state. 

Now  and  then,  one  of  my  friends  would  show 
me  a  letter  bearing  his  signature:  sometimes  it 
was  framed  and  prominently  displayed  in  the 
family  living-room.  When  I  recognized  it  as  one 
of  my  own  more  cordial  effusions— which  my  boss 
never  saw,  much  less  signed— I  never  quite  knew 
what    to  saw 

It  still  astonishes  me  that  such  people— of  a 
fairly  high  level  of  intelligence  and  sophistica- 
tion—are so  willing  to  believe  the  standard 
American  myths  about  political  mail.  They  talk 
glibly  of  ghost  writers  and  TV  idiot  boards,  but 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  a  letter  from  a 
political  figure  (unless  it  is  a  blatantly  obvious 
form  reply)  must  be  the  real  thing.  They  also 
accept  unquestioningly  their  duty  to  "Write 
Your  Congressman,"  so  widely  preached  by  lob- 
hies,  civic  organizations,  and  political  science 
professors. 

But  many  people  in  Washington,  and  in  state 
capitals,  look  at  their  mounting  heaps  ol  corres- 
pondence with  less  enthusiasm.  They  know  that, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
letters  which  pour  into  Congressional  offices 
every  week  have  little  or  no  effecl  on  legislation. 
But  this  mail  does  lo;  3  on  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen an  enormous  practical  problem.  Some 
of  them  have  solved  it  b\  devices  which  tend  to 
confirm  what  Margaret  Mead  has  called  "the 
growing  fear  in  this  country  that  nothing  is  what 
it  seems." 

Recently  I  spent  some  time  in  Washington 
talking  to  people  who  handle  the  mail  on  Capitol 
Hill.  What  they  told  me  probably  would  apply, 
with    minor    variations,    to    political    mail    else- 


where, from  the  White  House  to  City  Hall. 

The  volume  of  Congressional  mail  naturally 
varies  considerably.  A  Senator  from  a  big  state 
may  get  three  thousand  letters  a  week,  while  a 
Congressman  from  an  urban  district  may  average 
only  three  hundred.  But  in  most  cases,  their  mail 
will  look  something  like  this: 

1.  About  25  per  cent  is  "inspired"  or  lobby 
mail,  urging  the  special  cause  of  some  group. 
Usually  it  can  be  quickly  identified,  by  similarity 
of  wording  or  other  characteristics. 

2.  Another  25  per  cent  is  "fan"  mail— requests 
for  autographs  and  photographs— as  well  as  let- 
ters from  apparently  sane  people  who  are  simply 
addicted  to  letter-writing,  and  "crank"  mail  from 
people  who  propose  marriage,  threaten  violence, 
or  relate  long  talcs  of  imagined  persecution. 

3.  The  remaining  50  per  cent  will  include 
stories  of  real  distress— "case  mail"  which  is 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  legislator's  staff 
through  appropriate  government  agencies.  It 
also  will  include  routine  invitations  to  make 
speeches  or  contribute  to  needy  causes,  and  many 
notes  from  children  who  want  help  with  their 
schoolwork.  Finally,  there  will  be  a  scattering  of 
letters  from  citizens,  expressing  their  own  (rather 
than  some  lobbyist's)  views  on  public    issues. 

This  flood  of  paper  is  handled  differently  in 
each  office.  One  early-rising  Congressman  gets  to 
his  office  before  anybody  else,  opens  eighty  or 
ninety  letters,  reads  them,  and  then  at  his  morn- 
ing stall  meeting  parcels  out  those  he  will  not  be 
able  to  answer  himself,  with  suggestions  for  re- 
plies to  each  staff  member.  Although  some  of  his 
replies  are  form  letters,  he  signs  each  one  person- 
ally and  often  adds  a  postscript. 

His  method  is  the  exception.  Rather  more 
typical  is  the  procedure  followed  in  one  Senate 
office,  where  about  five  hunched  letters  daily  are 
opened,  classified,  and  tabulated  by  some  half- 
do/en  staff  members.  They  decide  which  letters 
can  be  answered  with  form  replies,  which  need 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  Senator's  assistants, 
and  which  few  the  Senator  must  see  himself.  (He 
once  said  that  if  he  had  to  see  more  than  4  per 
cent  of  his  mail,  his  staff  wasn't  doing  its  job.) 
His  form  replies  have,  in  general,  been  drafted 
b\  an  assistant,  but  approved  by  the  Senator. 
They  have  been  transcribed  onto  player-piano- 
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Why  is  one  of  Mrs.  Curran's  pupils 
missing  from  this  class  picture? 


rpHEY'RE  a  fine  looking  group  of  youngsters,  aren't 
they!  Mrs.  Robert  Curran,  their  teacher,  thinks  so 
too.  But  one  pupil  is  missing  from  this  2nd  Grade 
class  picture.  That  pupil  is  Mrs.  Curran's  3  year  old 
daughter,  who  isn't  old  enough  for  school. 

Today,  over  350,000  of  America's  1,159,000  women 
teachers  have  pupils  at  home  —  their  own  children. 
Each  of  these  teachers  must  teach  more  than  geography, 
history  or  math  to  her  own  child.  As  a  mother,  she 
must  instruct  her  child  in  a  whole  way  of  life. 

For  every  mother  is  a  teacher  in  her  own  home — teach- 
ing her  own  children  right  from  wrong,  self  control, 
tolerance,  the  secrets  of  enjoying  life  and  all  the  other 
character-building  qualities  that  will  lead  to  maturity. 
And  because  little  things  like  neatness,  manners  and 
thrift  count,  too,  she  must  be  constantly  alert  that  the 


example  she  sets  in  her  daily  living  is  one  which  she 
wants  her  children  to  follow. 

Certainly  millions  of  children  have  received  their  first 
lessons  in  thrift  while  out  shopping  with  their  mothers. 
Many  of  them  have  learned  about  the  rewards  of  thrift 
because  their  mothers  save  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Today, 
millions  of  women  —  shopping  for  half  the  families  in 
America — save  S&H  Green  Stamps. 

Perhaps  your  own  child  has  received  a  gift  through 
S&H  Green  Stamps.  A  youngster  can  easily  see  how  this 
simple  act  of  saving  brings  better  living  to  a  family. 

An  American  Hay  of  Thrift  for  25,000,000  Families... 

\  biMi  mini  f 


dW. 


GREEN  STAMPS 

DISTRIBUTED  SINCE  1S9H 
BY  THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 
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like  rolls  which  operate  electric  typewriters,  so 
that  a  typist  need  type  only  the  address  and  the 
salutation  and  turn  the  machine  loose  to  finish 
the  letter.  This  is  done  in  one  of  the  rooms 
which  house  a  pool  of  automatic  typewriters  in 
the  basement  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
When  the  letter  and  envelope  have  been  com- 
pleted, an  automatic  pen  traces  the  Senator's 
signature,  in  ink,  from  a  matrix  cut  from  an 
authentic  signature.  So  the  constituent  back 
home  gets  what  appears  to  be  a  letter  dictated 
and  addressed  to  him  personally,  and  signed  by 
the  Senator.  In  fact,  the  Senator  never  saw  either 
the  constituent's  incoming  letter  or  this  reply. 
He  will,  however,  see  a  monthly  tabulation  of 
letters  received. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  most  members  of 
Congress  use  the  automatic  pen:  an  educated 
guess  estimates  only  about  twenty-five  such  pens 
in  the  Senate  offices  and  even  fewer  for  the 
House.  But  some  of  these  are  operated  on  a  pool 
basis,  so  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  Senators  and 
a  number  of  Congressmen  do  use  the  device  at 
least  occasionally.  The  automatic  t  pewriters  are 
in  general  use,  with  an  average  of  two  to  four 
per  Senator,  and  half  that  many  per  Congress- 
man. (Again,  this  is  a  guess,  since  this  data  is 
not  available  to  the  public.) 

The  Senator's  letters  which  are  passed  to  an 
assistant  generally  receive  quite  careful  considera- 
tion, so  the  replies  at  least  represent  the  best 
thought  of  a  trusted  staff  man. 

Finally,  there  are  those  letters  which  the 
Senator  sees  himself— from  personal  friends,  from 
colleagues,  from  advisers,  and,  occasionally,  from 
an  unusually  thoughtful  or  articulate  constituent. 
Most  of  these  actually  get  answered  by  the  Sena- 
tor, though  even  in  this  category  some  are 
handled  by  the  staff  after  the  Senator  has  noted 
them.  (It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  be  too  cynical. 
I  recall  from  my  own  experience  the  suspicions 
of  a  rather  distinguished  professor  who  received 
a  reply  to  one  of  his  letters  that  seriously  dis- 
pleased him.  He  fired  back  a  blistering  comment 
on  what  he  termed  "poor  staff  work."  A  hasty 
search  of  the  files  produced  a  carbon  of  the  reply 
—bearing  the  initials  of  The  Boss  himself.  As  1 
recall,  we  never  did  disenchant  the  professor.) 

Some  Senators  shun  the  brief  "Thank  you  for 
your  views  .  .  ."  acknowledgment.  Others  feel 
that  a  brief  form,  perhaps  enclosing  a  reprint  of 
a  speech,  will  usuall)  do.  One  office  has  devised 
a  number  of  fairly  lengthy  printed  memoranda 
which  answer  a  greai  mam  letters  about  the 
more  controversial  matters.  Bui  nearh  all  agree 
that  some  kind  of  "personalization"  is  demanded 
by  the  constituents. 

A  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  answering  re- 
quests from  schoolchildren.  These  range  from. 
'Send  me  everything  about  the  Civil  War,"  to 
lairlv  enlightened  questions  aboui  the  legislator's 
position  on  specific  issues.    Generall)    speaking, 


the  politicians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  motivated 
mcreh  bv  the  fact  that  each  student  has  two 
voting  parents.  For  example.  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  of  Michigan  has  made  a  rule  that  he  will 
answer  only  one  question  for  each  student  but, 
as  often  happens,  if  a  whole  class  has  written  him 
some  thirty  letters,  he  will  answer  a  different 
question  for  each,  so  that,  piecemeal,  the  class 
receives  a  ftdl  reply.  This  obviously  takes  con- 
siderable time  and  effort,  but  the  Senator  and 
his  staff  believe  it  worthwhile.  Congressman 
Stuvvesant  Wainwright  of  New  York  (who  was, 
incidentally,  defeated  for  re-election  last  fall) 
was  distressed  bv  the  number  of  such  letters 
which  request  information  readily  available  in 
the  students'  school  or  public  library  and  he 
discouraged  the  practice  of  having  students  un- 
load their  homework  on  Washington.  Congress- 
man Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  other 
hand,  feels  that  it  is  important  for  young  people 
to  come  to  think  of  their  elected  representatives 
as  accessible  human  beings  and  thus  to  gain  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  total  mail  consumes  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  staff,  and  energies  of  nearly  all  legislators. 
Doubtless  many  would  agree  with  one  Congress- 
man who  told  me  flatly  that  the  mail  receives  far 
more  attention  than  its  significance  warrants. 

SENATOR  Stephen  Young  of  Ohio  long  ago 
determined  to  cut  through  the  cliches  of  political 
correspondence  and  he  now  issues  such  replies 
as,  "You  are  100  per  cent  wrong!"  or  even,  "Dear 
Sir:  You  are  a  liar.  Sincerely."  Accepting  an 
invitation,  he  writes  merely,  "I'll  be  there."  and 
even  devoted  supporters  receive  only.  "Appar- 
ently you  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement.  I 
am  glad." 

Some  of  his  colleagues  might  find  Senator 
Young's  letters  rude  or  frivolous— or  at  least  the 
luxiuv  of  a  politician  who  does  not  plan  to  run 
for  office  again.  But  the  Senator  has  some  very 
serious  notions  about  his  responsibilities  and 
goals.    Recently  he  wrote: 

The  liberty  of  this  nation  and  its  expansion  and 
prosperity  will  never  be  secure  if  its  Congressmen 
become  men  servants  to  do  the  bidding  of  con- 
stituents who  write  or  come  into  their  offices  in 
droves,  demanding  the  passage  of  certain  legisla- 
tion or  the  defeat  of  other  legislative  proposals- 
constituents  who  could  not  have  the  means  of 
knowing  all  the  Facts  but  who  from  the  distance 
claim  full  knowledge.  ...  If  a  Senator  allows  him- 
self to  be  governed  bv  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents at  home,  however  devoted  he  may  be  to 
them  or  they  to  him.  he  throws  away  all  the  rich 
results  ot  a  previous  preparation  and  study,  and 
simply  becomes  a  commonplace  exponent  ol  popu- 
lar sentiments  which  m.i\  change-  in  a  leu  days. 
Such  a  course  will  dwarf  any  man's  statesmanship. 

Whether  a  representative  should  follow  or 
lead    publii    opinion    is   of   course    an   old    and 


~H\_€5  SCVBIX  9^RTTS  BOOK-  SOCICTTtl  offers  you  the  exceptional  opportunity  to  build 
what  Andre  Malraux  descriDed  as  "a  museum  without  walls"-to  enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books  on  the  arts-and  at  substantial 
savings.  The  selections  of  The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society-like  those  pictured  below— are  all  books  of  permanent  value:  oversize,  richly 
illustrated  volumes  with  definitive  texts.  Moreover,  as  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  30%  and  more.  Why  not.  begin 
your  trial  membership  today?  Discover  for  yourself  the  great  advantages  of  belonging  to  this  unique  organization.  You  may  begin  your 
membership  with  any  one  of  the  magnificent  books  shown  here  at  the  special  introductory  price  of  $5. 
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ART  SINCE  1945,  Will  Grohmann,  Sam  Hunter,  Marcel 
Brion.  and  Sir  Herbert  Read.  180  reproductions  (60  in  color), 
400  pp.,  9V.  x  11'/..  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES.  Six  handsomely 
boxed  volumes  with  more  than  480  illustrations  (96  in  color): 
WINSLOW  HOMER  and  ALBERT  RYDER,  by  Lloyd  Good- 
rich; THOMAS  EAKINS,  by  Fairfield  Porter;  WILLEM 
DE  KOONING,  by  Thomas  B.  Hess;  STUART  DAVIS,  by 
E.  C.  Goossen;  JACKSON  POLLOCK,  by  Frank  O'Hara. 
Retail  $29.75.  Member's  price  $16.95. 

THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  edited  by 
Edward  MacCurdy.  2  vols.,  boxed,  1248  pp.,  5Vi  x  8V..  8  pp. 
of  illus.  Retail  $10.00.  Member's  price  $7.50. 

♦  THE  NATURAL  HOUSE  and  THE  FUTURE  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Both  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Fully  illustrated 
with  plans,  maps,  drawings,  and  photographs.  Combined 
retail  price  $15.00.  Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $11.00. 

PABLO    PICASSO,    Wilhelm    Boeck    and   Jaime    Sabartes. 
606  reproductions  (44  in  full  color),  524  pp.,  8V>  x  12. 
Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $13.50. 

THE  SCULPTURE   OF   AFRICA,   William   Fagg   and   Eliot 
Elisofon.  405  superb  photographs,  256  pp.,  11   x  14. 
Retail  $15.00.   Member's  price  $10.95. 

THE  ART  OF  INDIA,  Louis  Frederic.  The  resplendent  pag- 
eant of  4000  years  of   Indian  art  vividly   represented.   426 
gravure  illustrations,  468  pp.,  9  x  12Vi. 
Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $12.95. 

MONET,  by  William  C.  Seitz.  9V.  x  12V.,  133  illustrations 

(48  in  full  color,  tipped-in). 

Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 

THE   STONES    OF   FLORENCE,    Mary   McCarthy.    140  full 
page  photographs  (12  in  glowing  color),  9  x  11. 
Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $10.95. 


*A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  Jurgen 
Joedicke.  A  comprehensive  survey  with  465  illus.  326  pp., 
8V.  x  lO'/i;  and  ARCHITECTURE  AS  SPACE:  HOW  TO 
LOOK  AT  ARCHITECTURE,  Bruno  Zevi.  186  illus.,  288  pp., 
8'/.  x  10'/..  Combined  retail  price  $17.50.  Member's  price 
(for  both  books)  $13.45. 

THE  ARTIST  IN  HIS  STUDIO,  by  Alexander  Liberman.  A 
unique  blending  of  photographs  of  39  foremost  artists  at 
work— from  Renoir  through  today-with  an  informative  essay 
on  each  artist  based  on  personal  interviews.  246  pp.,  9s/. 
x  12V.,  250  illustrations  (50  in  color). 
Retail  $17.50.  Member's  price  $12.50. 

Two  books  counting  as  one  selection 


MODIGLIANI,  Franco  Russoli.   Introduction  by  Jean  Coc- 
teau.  46  full  page  reproductions  (36  in  color  and  tipped-in), 
11  x  14.  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 
REMBRANDT,  Ludwig   Munz.  50  tipped-in  color  reproduc- 
tions, 21   etchings,  17  drawings,  22  text  illustrations;  160 
pp.,  9V.  x  12V..  Retail  $15.00.  Member's  price  $11.95. 
THE  TREASURIES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  HOUSES.  Called 
"the   finest   collection   of   architect-designed    houses   ever 
published."  2  volumes,  boxed,  more  than  1000  photographs, 
plans,  and  drawings  (8  pp.  in  color),  452  pp.,  9  x  12. 
Retail  $14  50.  Member's  price  $11.50. 
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You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  member  and  send  me  the  selection  of  my  choice  for  only  $5 
(plus  a  slight  charge  for  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  take  as  few  as  six  additional 
selections-or  alternates  in  the  course  of  my  membership.  I  am  to  receive  each  month  without 
charge  the  attractive  Seven  Arts  News  containing  an  extensive  review  of  the  forthcoming 
selection  and  descriptions  of  all  other  books  available  to  me  at  member's  prices.  If  I  do 
not  want  the  selection  announced  I  can  return  your  simple  form  saying  "send  me  nothing," 
or  use  it  to  order  another  book  from  the  more  than  100  authoritative  volumes  offered  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  six  additional 
selections  or  alternates. 
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tattered  question.  Many  Congress- 
men are  very  quick  to  quote  Ed- 
mund Burke's  speech  to  the  Electors 
of  Bristol:  "Your  representative  owes 
\<>u,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his 
judgment;  and  he  betrays  instead  of 
serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your 
opinion."  Or,  as  one  Congressman 
put  it:  "If  they  wanted  me  to  weigh 
the  mail,  they  should  have  elected  a 
butcher!" 

For  even  if  one  grants  that  on 
some  issues,  at  least,  the  representa- 
tive should  be  influenced  by  public 
opinion,  there  is  still  some  question 
about  whether  the  mail  is  a  reliable 
measure  of  that  opinion.  One  Con- 
gressman told  me:  "Since  people 
more  often  write  letters  when  they 
are  against  something,  mail  can  be  a 
useful  reflection  of  the  intensity  and 
degree  of  organization  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  issue.  But  I 
would  put  greater— though  also  lim- 
ited—trust in  polls  and  surveys.  Most 
useful,  I  think,  are  the  views  of  my 
friends  and  associates  in  the  district. 
And  I  place  great  stock  in  the  im- 
pressions I  have  received  myself 
from  many  years  in  public  life." 

Last  year,  Congressman  John 
Brademas  of  Indiana  polled  all  the 
registered  voters  of  his  district  with 
;i  questionnaire  on  current  issues. 
More  than  one  of  every  eight  persons 
responded,  and  the  results  predicted 
within  one  per  cent  the  actual  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  votes  in  the 
Indian. i  Presidential  primary.  Brade- 
mas felt  that  this  high  accuracy  in- 
dicated that  the  answers  to  his  other 
questions  should  provide  a  fair  meas- 
urement of  opinion  in  his  district. 
And  that  opinion  was  not  generally 
reflected  in  his  mail. 

Beyond  the  explanation  that  peo- 
ple more  often  write  letters  when 
they  are  against  something,  one 
might  speculate  >n  other  reason-,  for 
the  unreliability  of  the  mail  as  a 
representative  sampling  of  public 
opinion.  The  huge  percentage  of 
the  letters  which  is  "inspired"  lobby- 
ing is  an  obvious  factor.  Indeed, 
many  representatives  feel  that  these 
campaigns  tend  to  nullify  them- 
selves, especiall)  when  the  mail  is 
readily  identifiable  as  pari  of  a  pies- 
sure  campaign.  (Lobby  leaders  some- 
times attempt  to  disguise  these 
letters  by  providing  colloquially 
worded  forms  for  individuals  to  cop\ 
and  mail,  but   before  long  most   of 


these  are  recognized  for  what  they 
are.) 

Another  explanation  for  the  un- 
representative quality  of  the  mail 
may  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  people 
who  are  apt  to  take  pen  in  hand. 
As  illustration:  the  most  passive  ol 
us  had  some  view  about  the  Charles 
Van  Doren  affair,  but  some  people 
sat  right  down  and  wrote  a  letter- 
to  Van  Doren,  to  District  Attorney 
Hogan,  to  Dave  Garroway,  to  some- 
one. Van  Doren  professed  to  find 
inspiration  in  his  mail,  but  Mr. 
Hogan  was  quoted  as  being  amazed 
at  the  vindictive,  "almost  sadistic" 
tone  of  most  of  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived. Again,  when  Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan  star  Martyn  Green  lost  a 
leg  a  year  or  so  ago,  doubtless  many 
thousands  of  Americans  felt  a  sympa- 
thetic regret  for  his  misfortune,  but 
two  thousand  people,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  New  York  Times,  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  man  a  letter. 
Rod  Selling  may  have  gone  too  far 
when  he  spoke  of  "the  lunatic  fringe 
of  letter-writers"  but  there  is  an  emo- 
tionalism inherent  in  such  spur-of- 
the-moment  communications  which 
probably  should  not  be  trusted  as  a 
barometer  for  the  opinion  of  the 
morning  alter. 

An  odd  coincidence  from  my  own 
experience  is  relevant  here.  Before 
my  political  stint,  I  worked  for  a 
national  magazine  and  alter  mv  ad- 
venture into  politics,  1  was  assistant 
to  the  editor  ol  a  universit)  publica- 
tion. Across  my  desk  in  all  three  of 
these  situations  came  long,  single- 
spaced  letters  from  the  same  man. 
It  would  be  hazardous  to  guess  at 
the  number  of  other  personalities 
and  publications  that  are  given  the 
benefit  of  his  views,  and  while  they 
were  coherent  enough,  it  would  be 
unwise,  I  think,  to  give  litem  much 
weight  as  representative  ol  the  think- 
ing of  less  verbose  citizens. 

And  then  there  was  the  man  Her- 
block  hardly  needed  to  invent: 
"Dear  Sir:  Fellow  on  the  radio  says 
to  write  your  Congressman  so  just 
i  bought  I'd  drop  you  a  line.  Yours 
truh." 

BUT  for  all  this,  The  Day  the  Mail 
stopped  would  be  a  sorrj  one  in  an) 
office  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  morning 
sack  ol  mail  is  reassuring  even  to 
the  representative  who  cues  little 
about  its  contents.  And  the  mail  does 


The  calm  beauty  of  Japan  is  all 
around  you  on  the  DC-8C  Jet  Cour- 
iers of  Japan  Air  Lines.  In  the  pattern 
of  a  fabric,  the  texture  of  a  carpet, 
the  cool  symmetry  of  a  shoji  screen, 
you  get  glimpses  of  the  beauty  of 
Japan,  an  understanding  of  her  vis- 
ual discipline. 

But  the  beauty  of  Japan  is  more 
than  visual.  The  Japanese  idea  of 
service  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  too.  And 
while  its  perfection  is  the  result  of 
intense  discipline,  you,  as  a  traveler 
on  the  Jet  Couriers  of  Japan  Air 
Lines,  will  feel  only  its  warmth  and 
graciousness.  On  no  other  airline 
will  you  be  looked  after  so  well,  by 
kimono-clad  hostesses  whose  real 
desire  is  to  serve  ...  to  make  you 
feel  so  relaxed  and  comfortable  that 
they  can  take  just  pride  in  your 
happiness. 

Enjoy  this  wonderful  sense  of  well- 
being  as  you  fly  high  over  the  Pacific 
on  the  DC-8C  Jet  Couriers  of  Japan 
Air  Lines.  See  your  travel  agent  for 
reservations  from  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle  to  Japan  and 
the  Orient— and,  soon,  on  from  Tokyo 
over  the  Pole  to  Europe.  Fly  amid 
the  calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost 
the  speed  of  sound. 
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Salvador  Dali's  Santiago  El  Grande,  Beaverbrook 
Art  Gallery  in  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada.  ► 


•Look  closely  at  this  monumental  painting  of  St. 
James,  at  the  Beaverbrook  Gallery  in  Fredericton. 
On  the  chest  of  the  Apostle's  charger  you  see  a 
scallop  shell.  In  fact,  the  symbolic  heavens  sur- 
rounding the  Saint  are  studded  with  shells. 

In  embellishing  his  painting  with  scallop  shells, 
Salvador  Dali  let  history  and  tradition  guide  his 
brush.  For  St.  James  is  often  depicted  wearing  the 
scallop  shell.  And  this  same  emblem,  the  scallop, 
became  the  badge  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  the 
Apostle's  shrine  in  Compostela,  Spain. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  pilgrimage  or  voyage  or 
quest,  the  shell  can  be  traced  back  to  earliest 
times.  It  was  identified  with  Venus,  born  of  the 
sea.  It  was  the  badge  of  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 


ScallOl)     bh(\llS  Land-symbol  of  their  quest. 

I.  And  today,  as  the  name  ai 

iii  Dalis 


And  today,  as  the  name  and  trademark  of  the 

D  Shell  Companies,  the  scallop  shell  remains  a  sym- 

Clll   O  bol  of  the  quest. 

/*  Under  the  sign  of  the  shell,  thousands  of  men 

1  Ol  1  S  are  searcmnc  f°r  oil  m  the  world's  most  difficult 

places— from  dense  jungles  to  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
kOn  1  i  111  rv*  r  Under  the  same  sign,  hundreds  of  other  Shell 

H I  1 .1  I  L  A  1.  I  (■■.  •  workers  continue  the  quest  in  Shell  laboratories 

as  they  search  for  new  and  better  products  from 
petroleum.  The  result  may  be  a  new  highway  sur- 
face, a  new  plastic,  new  chemicals  to  help  farmers 
increase  the  world's  food  supply— and  always  finer 
and  finer  gasolines  and  motor  oils  for  your 
automobile. 

When  you  see  the  sign  of  the  Shell,  think  of  it 
as  the  symbol  of  the  quest  for  new  ideas,  new 
products,  and  new  ways  to  serve  you.  The  Shell 
Companies:  Shell  Oil  Company;  Shell  Chemical 
Company;  Shell  Pipe  Line  Corporation;  Shell 
Development  Company;  Shell  Oil  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 


SIGN   OF  A   BETTER    FUTURE   FOR   YOU 


a  computer  in  New  York  will  put  you  on  a  jet  in  Los  Angeles 

Soon  a  system  called  SABRE  will  put  a  single  IBM  computer  center  at  the  service  of  American  Airlines  customers 
:ountry.  Think  of  a  reservation  agent  in  Los  Angeles  requesting  and  receiving  information  from  a  computer 
in  New  York  in  several  seconds.  Multiply  that  scene  by  1100  and  you  have  seme  idea  how  the  forthcoming  SABRE 
system  will  work  for  American  Airlines.  ■  SABRE  will  be  a  vast  IBM  TELE-PROCESSING*  system  with  a  computer 
center  at  the  heart.  It  will  keep  track  of  every  American  Airlines  passenger  by  name.  Reservation  agents  will  call 
on  the  system  to  help  answer  customers'  questions  on  schedules  and  connections  with  other  airlines.  SABRE 
will  prepare  detailed  passenger  lists,  which  will  be  used  to  plan  passenger  meals  .  .  .  rent  you  a  car  .  .  .  even 
order  milk  for  the  baby's  bottle.  ■  When  installed,  the  new  SABRE  system  will  give  American  Airlines  customers 
jet-speed  service  even  before  they  board  the  plane.  Eventually.  SABRE  will  handle  reservations  at  the  rate  of 
140,000  per  day.  ■  By  adding  the  dimension  of  distance  to  data  processing.  IBM  TELE-PROCESSING  systems  are 
carving  out  new  solutions  urgently  needed  for  the  data-handling  problems  of  business,  science  and  government. 
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ave  its  uses.    Ii  sometimes  gives,  as 

nr  Congressman   pul    it,   "some  in- 

ii  ation  <>l   the  ( hanges  w  hich  may 

i  necessai  \  to  make  cei  tain  enlighi 

ned     l)in     controversial     pieces    ol 

gislation  more  palatable."    Often, 

tei  ialized      lobby      mail      provides 

ie  representative  with  information 

boui  s|K'(  iln   aspe<  ts  ol   bills  which 

in  .1  c  rowded  <  alendai  —might  noi 

ave  come   to  his   attention   at   all. 

ind  occasionally,   though,  rarely,  .i 

latter   is  spawned   by   the  mail.     \ 

eceni    Humane   Slaughtei    Bill,   foi 

istance,  became  an  issue  on  which 

hi'    legislators    had    to    take   stands. 

imply   because  of  the  Hood  of  mail 

hat  lapped  its  way   ii|)  the  Hill. 

Perhaps  the  mail's  chiel  value  is 
s  a  public  relations  tool  for  the 
epresentative.  It  can  he  a  fine  source 

I  speech  material  ( "1  have  here  a 
etter  from  a  lady  in  this  very 
own  .  .  .")  and  it  gives  him.  in  effect, 

giant  mailing  list  of  people  who 
re  l>\  definition  not  indiffereni  to 
lis  actions. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  who 
law  thought  seriously  about  the  in- 
luence  of  the  mail  oiler  suggestions 
HI   how   to   make   it    more   effective. 

Former  Representative  James 
Juigley    of   Pennsylvania   says:    "By 

II  means  write  your  Congressman  if 
ou  have  something  to  tell  him.  Let- 
ers  that  have  something  to  say  and 
a\  ii  well  are  always  welcome  and 
t\  not  possible  to  hear  too  often 
rom  such  a  correspondent.  Un- 
ortunately,  this  kind  of  letter-writer 
s  in  the  minority.  Many  people  who 
Mite  to  their  Congressman  tend  to 
Je  more  opinionated  than  they  are 
n formed.  They  are  entitled  to  their 
>wn  opinions,  of  course,  but  when 
t  comes  to  influencing  me,  the 
ioundness  of  their  logic  rather  than 
he  heights  of  their  emotion  or  the 
lepths  of  their  conviction  is  much 
more  likely  to  carry  the  day." 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania makes  three  points: 

1.  Find  out  whether  the  representa- 
tive has  a  public  position  on  the 
issue  about  which  you  are  writing. 
To  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  a 
program  he  has  been  supporting  for 
years  is  largely  a  fruitless  exercise  un- 
less you  can  present  compelling  new 
arguments.  Not  long  ago.  I  was  sub- 
jected to  a  mail  campaign  urging  me 
to  vote  against  a  bill  of  which  I  was 
the    sponsor.     This    was    an    obvious 


waste  ol    time  ami   effort    I"?    ever) 
body 

2.  (au  worthwhile  arguments  on 
behall  ■  >!  the  issue  you  are  writing 
about.  \  I.k  tual  lettei  ( .m  lie  genu 
inely  effective  and  useful,  especially 
on  legislation  ol  a  complex  or  tech- 
nical nature,  while  a  letter  whose 
tone  .ind  content  are  wholly  emo- 
tional often  accomplishes  the  reverse 
ol  what  w  as  intended,  The  le.isi  per- 
suasive tack  to  adopt  in  writing  a 
legislator— so  ii  seems  to  me— is: 
"1  knou  you  voted  lot  thai  l>ill  be- 
cause you  thought  it  was  politically 
smart."  I  he  implication  that  all 
votes  are  cynical  is  not  only  unjust, 
it  is  unrealistic,  since  every  vote 
necessarily  represents  a  balance  be- 
tween diverse  and  sometimes  equally 
powerful  forces. 

3.  Restrict  yourself  to  one  or  two 
topics  at  a  time.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen receive  thousands  of  pieces 
of  mail  (I  had  nearly  60,000  letters 
from  constituents  in  a  five-month 
period  last  year),  and  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  answer  adequately  letters  de- 
manding views  on   many  issues. 

And  one  Senator's  assistant  ques- 
tions the  usefulness  of  campaigns  of 
support  from  organizations  such  as, 
say,  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
He  suggests  that  a  single  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  such  a  group  would 
make  the  point  and  that  the  time  of 
the  other  writers  might  better  be 
spent  in  convincing  their  neighbors 
than  in  applauding  the  Senator's  al- 
ready announced  position. 

Whether  all  the  time  spent  in 
letter-writing  and  letter-answering 
might  not  better  be  applied  else- 
where is  the  heart  of  the  argument 
against  most  of  the  letters  directed 
to  the  Capitol.  As  one  Senate  aide 
put  it:  "The  trouble  is  that  there 
are  so  few  really  good  letters,  and 
even  those  would  often  better  be 
directed  to  newspapers  or  radio  and 
television  commentators."  Another 
said:  "How  do  you  make  your  views 
count  with  your  Congressman?  You 
get  to  know  him  before  he's  elected, 
you  work  hard  for  his  election, 
you're  known  to  him  as  a  loyal  sup- 
porter and  he  respects  your  views. 
One  phone  call  from  you  giving  your 
opinion  about  a  piece  of  legislation 
is  worth  hundreds  of  letters  from  un- 
known citizens  if— and  it's  a  big  if— 
the  Congressman  has  not  already 
made  up  his  mind." 

And  so,  one  may  look  on  political 
mail  "cynically  or  earnestly  or  senti- 


mentally oi  from  some  pragmatic 
middle  ground,  for  myself,  I  am 
drawn  to  the  attitude  ol  the  Senate 
aide  who  said,  "  \  lettei  from  George 
Kennan  will  always  be  read  and 
answered  thoughtfully.  If  you're  not 
a  George  Kennan,  be  about  your 
business  ol  becoming  one,  but  don't 
bother  us  now.''  But  I  am  reluctant 
to  throw  the  ideal  of  the  citizen's 
contact  with  his  representative  out 
with  the  bath  water  of  inconsequen- 
tial letters  and  deceptive  replies. 
Perhaps  there  are  less  drastic  solu- 
t  ions. 

If,  as  Senator  Mike  Monroney  ol 
Oklahoma  has  suggested,  the  public 
were  better  educated  on  how  and 
when  to  write  to  a  political  figure, 
the  quality  of  the  correspondence 
might  be  improved  and  the  more 
diffident  among  us  might  be  encour- 
aged to  write  thoughtfully,  thus 
eliciting  a  better  cross  section  of 
public  opinion.  It  may  even  be  that 
campaigns  like  those  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  will  in  the  end 
achieve  this  goal. 

B  LJ  T  in  the  meantime,  an  army  of 
personnel  and  equipment  is  tied  up 
in  the  battle  of  the  mail  as  it  now 
exists.  Most  of  the  people  I  talked 
to  said  that  upwards  ol  50  per  cent 
of  their  expenses  for  staff  and  equip- 
ment is  used  to  handle  the  mail  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  that  is 
spent  in  "personalizing"  replies. 
Some  candidates  or  officeholders  may 
use  the  deceptive  techniques  of  per- 
sonalization solely  as  public  relations 
tools.  More,  I  suspect,  are  merely 
trying  to  uphold  the  now  unwork- 
able tradition  of  personal  accessi- 
bility that  they  don't  believe  the 
citizen  is  willing  to  do  without.  This 
strikes  me  as  both  costly  and  ridicu- 
lous. As  citizens  we  deserve  courtesy 
from  our  representatives,  but  we  arc 
very  immature  citizens  indeed  if  we 
demand  such  elaborate  protection  oi 
our  egos. 

1  would  hope  that  most  citizens, 
once  made  aware  of  the  realities  of 
the  political  mail  operation,  would 
disapprove— not  because  the  decep- 
tion involved  is  evil,  but  because  it 
is  unnecessary.  There  will  always  be 
those  who  say,  "It's  not  necessary  for 
me,  but  for  the  average  person."  11 
you  agree  that  lot  you,  at  least,  this 
elaborate  hoax  is  unnecessary— why. 
write  your  Congressman,  of  course. 
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tAe  Ji/netit 


MeritoE 


Something's  happened 
to  change  your  thinking 
about  rum!  A  remarkable 
new  blending  process- 
taking  full  advantage 
of  our  great  reserves  of 
fine  rum-now  makes 
Ron  Merito  the  finest 
tasting  of  all  Puerto 
Rican  rums.  Try  today's 
Ron  Merito  at  home 
and  when  you  go  out. 

id  GOLD  LABEL 
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BORIS    FOR    THE    MILLIONS    by    Martin    Mayer 


TH  E  Boris  Godunov  which  was 
broadcast  over  NBC  on  March 
26  in  an  English-language,  slight l\ 
succinct  version  was  the  sixty-first 
presentation  and  the  forty-fourth 
new  production  by  the  NBC  Opera. 
It  was  a  first-class  performance  of  the 
Mussorgsky  opera  even  by  interna- 
tional standards,  and  probably  the 
best  piece  of  work  the  company  has 
ever  done.  This  figures.  The  pro- 
duction of  opera  for  television  is  so 
enormously  difficult  that  years  of 
inimical  experimenting  are  neces- 
sary before  people  can  feel  any  se- 
curity at  it.  Even  alter  twelve  seasons, 
producer  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  con- 
ductor Peter  Herman  Adler,  and 
director  Kirk  Browning  cannot  be 
entirely  certain  that  one  of  the  main 
djinns  who  have  jurisdiction  here 
will  not  rise  suddenly  from  the 
studio  floor  and  destroy  some  months 
of  meticulous  preparation. 

Singers,  for  example,  are  used  to 
having  conductors  in  front  of  them, 
and  in  televised  opera  they  must  do 
without.  Adler  and  his  orchestra  re- 
tire to  a  separate  room  in  NBC's  giant 
Brooklyn  studio  building:  and  the 
conductor  leads  his  men  facing  a 
television  screen  which  shows  him 
just  what  the  viewer's  screen  displays 
at    home.      Meanwhile,    the    singers 


hear  the  orchestra,  rather  dimly, 
through  a  movable  monitor  speaker 
which  follows  them  around  the  set, 
keeping  about  the  same  distance  that 
exists  between  pit  and  singing  area 
in  an  opera  house.  Adler's  associate 
conductor,  Fredric  Popper,  acts  as 
a  voiceless  prompter,  crouching  in 
shirt  sleeves,  mustache,  and  horn- 
rimmed glasses  just  out  of  camera 
range,  his  eyes  on  a  portable  monitor 
screen  which  shows  him  Adler  beat- 
ing and  cuing  in  the  separate  studio. 
In  addition  to  all  the  other  incen- 
tives to  pity  and  terror  on  the  big 
studio  stage,  there  is  the  problem;  of 
keeping  Popper's  sight  lines  clear  6f 
cameramen,  cameras,  cable  pullers, 
loud-speakers,  and  the  like,  so  he  can 
sc  c  what  Adler  is  doing. 

By  and  large,  however,  Adler  must 
follow  his  singers,  because  he  has  no 
w.i\  to  call  them  to  order.  He  needs 
people  who  are  first-quality  musi- 
cians, fully  capable  of  controlling 
their  own  performance,  who  will  be 
there  at  the  same  instant  every  time 
around.  Meanwhile,  Chotzinoff  and 
Browning  need  good-looking  singing 
actors  with  virtually  perfect  English 
diction.  Some  astonishingly  good 
singers  have  had  their  first  major 
American  operatic  exposure  via  the 
NBC— Leontyne  Price,  for  one. 

For  this  Boris  Godunov,  the  five 


Fro?n  mules  to  jets  in  the  mountain  empire  of  the  Lion  of  Judah 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO 
HE  CREATED  AN  AIRLINE 


THIS  is  a  story  of  a  vision.  A  vision  of  an  ancient 
and  proud  people  being  brought  out  of  isolation  and 
into  contact  with  the  world.  A  vision  long  held  by  an 
extraordinary  man— His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I, 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

For  centuries,  Ethiopia,  hidden  on  an  immense  moun- 
tainous plateau,  had  been  a  little  known  corner  of  Africa. 
Even  within  the  country,  canyons  and  deserts  limited 
travel  largely  to  a  man's  own  village. 

But,  15  years  ago,  a  green,  yellow  and  red  airplane 
bearing  two  gigantic  golden  Lions  of  Judah  winged 
over  the  mules  and  ox-carts  which  from  the  dawn  of 
time  had  been  Ethiopia's  transport  system.  It  was  the 
first  scheduled  international  plane  of  the  newly-created 
Ethiopian  Airlines,  flying  from  Addis  Ababa  to  Cairo. 
That  day's  flight  inaugurated  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able airlines  in  the  world." 

It  was  His  Imperial  Majesty's  statemanship  and  fore- 
sight—as well  as  His  vision— which  brought  this  about. 
From  early  in  the  Emperor's  reign  He  had  seen  that 
His  program  to  modernize  the  remote  8,000-feet-high 
"Land  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba",  and  to  raise  its  living 
standards,  required  air  transportation  as  an  essential 
element  of  improved  internal  communications.  He  de- 
cided to  create  an  airline. 

His  plans  culminated  on  December  30,  1945  when  a 
Government  Proclamation  established  Ethiopian  Air- 
lines. Since  then  it  has  received  management  assistance 


from  Trans  World  Airlines  but  Ethiopians  occupy 
important  supervisory  positions  and  are  being  trained 
to  operate  the  airline  eventually. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  is  the  most  air-minded  man  in 
Ethiopia.  He  has  flown  to  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
on  State  visits  abroad,  on  Ethiopian  Airlines  planes 
about  which  He  has  an  aviator's  knowledge.  He  will  be 
equally  interested  in  the  airline's  Boeing  720B  jets  as 
they  move  from  drawing  board  to  delivery  later  this  year. 

The  Emperor  has  seen  His  airline  expand  from  Cairo 
to  Athens  and  on  to  Frankfurt.  Southward,  it  has  long 
served  Nairobi.  Within  Ethiopia,  the  airline  is  helping 
the  country  to  market  its  products  and  become  a 
closely-knit,  modem  nation. 

In  the  past  months,  Ethiopian  Airlines  helped  unify 
the  world's  newest  nations  by  launching  the  first  one- 
carrier  air  service  to  span  "New  Afnca"  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Emperor's  airline  also  served  humanity  well  when 
it  flew  refugees  from  the  Congo  and  carried  Ethiopian 
troops  into  the  Congo  as  part  of  the  United  Nations  forces. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  may  well  be  proud  of  the  airline 
He  created.  It  is  looking  forward  to  the  next  15  years 
of  dependable  service. 

ETHIOPIAN  AIRLINES 

■THE  WONDERLAND  ROUTE  -> — 
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HELP 

YOURSELF 

Thucydides,  the  Greek  historian 
of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.,  has  been 
widely  admired  through  the  ages 
for  his  accuracy  and  impartiality, 
for  the  shrewdness  of  his  psychol- 
ogy and  the  eloquence  of  his  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  some  people  today 
like  to  say  that  Thucydides  was 
"truly  modern" — as  if  that  were 
the  ultimate  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  to  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  golden  age  of  Greek 
civilization! 

One  of  the  observations  of  Thu- 
cydides that  warms  the  cockles  of 
our  heart  is  this  statement  from 
Book  2  of  "The  Peloponnesian 
War" :  "To  admit  poverty  is  no  dis- 
grace to  a  man,  but  to  make  no  ef- 
fort to  escape  it  is  indeed  disgrace- 
ful." 

Now  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
A.D.  in  what  Professor  Galbraith 
calls  our  "affluent  society,"  there 
is  less  and  less  real  poverty.  But  the 
spirit  of  Thucydides'  statement  re- 
mains true.  To  admit  that  you  are 
less  well  off  than  you  would  like  to 
be  is  no  disgrace,  but  to  do  nothing 
to  better  yourself  is. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  con- 
sider investing  in  good  common 
stocks?  There's  a  risk,  of  course, 
just  as  there  is  a  risk  in  crossing  a 
street  or  taking  a  bath.  But  if  you 
invest  wisely,  there  can  be  a  con- 
siderably greater  likelihood  of 
gain  than  loss. 

Want  to  know  the  fundamen- 
tals? Send  for  a  copy  of  "What 
Everybody  Ought  to  Know  About 
This  Stock  and  Bond  Business." 
It's  not  in  the  same  league  with 
"The  Peloponnesian  War,"  but  it 
has  its  points.  No  money  involved, 
no  strings  attached. 

MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5.N.Y. 

LONDON 110  Fenchurch  Street 

PARIS 7  Rue  de  la  Paix 

142  offices  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad 
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most  important  roles  were  divided 
among  two  stars  of  high  magnitude. 
two  NBC  Opera  regulars,  and  one 
relative  newcomer.  The  title  role 
was  played  by  Giorgio  Tozzi  of  the 
Met  (from  Chicago,  despite  the 
name),  a  large  man  with  diminishing 
curly  black  hair,  bearing  a  little  of 
the  look  of  the  professional  heavy- 
weight fighter,  a  role  he  once  played 
in  a  London  musical  comedy.  His 
manner,  however,  bears  no  relation 
to  his  appearance:  he  controls  tightly 
the  enormous  vitality  that  opera  re- 
quires, he  speaks  softly,  he  even 
laughs  in  a  soft  rumble  most  unlike 
the  usual  theatrical  explosion.  He 
is  a  thoughtful  man,  proprietor  of 
a  big  bass  voice  of  almost  baritone 
coloration,  determined  to  make  it 
l.isi  for  a  long  career.  In  the  Boris 
Godunov  rehearsals  he  was  continu- 
ally surrounded  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  brats— five  boys  about  twelve 
years  old,  recruited  from  the  Met 
children's  chorus.  They  congregated 
around  Tozzi,  telling  him  their  gos- 
sip (much  of  it  scandalous:  backstage 
i>  backstage),  partly  because  he  was 
The  Star,  bul  also  because  he  made 
such  an  appreciative  listener. 

Second  in  celebrity  was  Gloria 
Lane,  a  ver\  short,  agile,  and  ir- 
reverent mezzo-soprano,  full  of  voice, 
who  last  season  sang  what  Italian 
clitics  regarded  as  the  best  Carmen 
of  the  decade  at  La  Scala.  The  NBC 
Opera  regulars  were  Andrew  Mc- 
Kinley,  a  fine  actoi  ami  thorough!) 
professional  musician  (he  teaches 
violin  when  lie  isn't  singing);  and  the 
young  bas>  Richard  Cross,  who  tot- 
tered preposterously  around  re- 
hearsals trying  to  simulate  the  aged 
nmnk  Pimen  without  the  help  of 
make-up  and  costumes.  Once  his 
face  had  been  worked  over  and  gra) 
hair  dripped  down  his  shoulders, 
however,  he  did  fine.  The  newcoimi 
was  Frank  Porretta,  singing  the  false 
Dmitri— a  handsome,  square-shoul- 
dered tenor,  an  asset  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  particularly  valu- 
able to  Chotzinofl  because  he  looks 
like  one  of  the  new,  too-young  heroes 
<>l  the  silver  screen. 

REHEARSALS  began  about  a 
month  before  the  performance  in 
the   XBC   Opera    headquarters,    the 

second  door  of  a  pair  of  former 
tenements  knocked  together  b\  a 
ramp,  on  the  street  behind  Carnegie 


"We  put  the  Inclin-ator  in  our  house  because 
the  doctor  told  us  that  my  father  should  be  saved 
the  strain  of  climbing  stairs.  But  I  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  just  as  big  a  help  for  me. 

"Now  it  carries  Dad,  the  baby  and  me  up  and 
down  safely  o  dozen  times  a  day.  Often  it  takes 
up  a  load  of  bags  and  parcels  or  a  basket  of 
laundry.  It  is  just  as  important  to  us  as  our  modern 
heating  system,  air  conditioner  and  deep  freeze 
cabinet.  I  just  wouldn't  be  without  it." 

You,  too,  should  have  an  Inclin-ator  in  your 
home.  Or  perhaps  an  Elevette,  the  vertical  lift 
which  carries  three  passengers  or  a  wheel  chair 
and  two  passengers  up  two  or  more  floors. 
Both  are  safe  for  all  ages  and  operate  on 
house  current. 

Send  for  FREE  folder,  "Slop  Climbing  Sfairs." 


IHCIIHATOR    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 


2214  Paxton  Blvd.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Bermuda... 

such  fun  on  a  Furness 

'L1V-AB0ARD"  CRUISE ! 


ss  Queen  of  Bermuda  . ss  Ocean  Monarch 

Weekly  from  New  York,  smart  Cruise 
and  Island  vacation  combined.  Fash- 
ionable shops  are  just  across  the 
street  when  you  live  aboard  the  ship 
in  Bermuda.  Enjoy  2V2  unforget- 
table days  of  shopping,  sightseeing, 
sports.  Full  Cruise  entertainment. 
Delicious  meals  in  air  conditioned 
comfort.  Outdoor  swimming  pool. 
One  Luxury  Class  only.  Every  Cabin 
with  private  bath. 

"LIV-ABOARD"  BERMUDA  CRUISES, 

6  days  $153  up 

BERMUDA-NASSAU  CRUISES,  8  days. $200  up 
NEW  YORK-BERMUDA,   roundtrip. .  .$125  up 

See  Your  Travel  Agent  or 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  4 

BO  9-7800 

BOSTON   •   CHICAGO   •   PHILADELPHIA   •  MONTREAL 
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II. ill.  I  lie  largei  "I  the  two  rehearsal 
rooms  .in  expanse  ol  wood  floor, 
dirty-cream  walls,  and  window  look- 
ing onto  .in  alle)  v\ as  de< 01 ated  loi 
the  pui  pose  w  ith  two  oi  three  pi  ops 
.Hid  .in  upright  piano.  \dhi  him- 
self was  rare!)  in  attendant  e,  li.i\  ing 
duties  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony, 
and  the  reheai  sals  wei  e  i  ondu<  ted 
h\  Fredrh  or  Felix  Poppei  (at  the 
piano),  Chotzinofl  himsell  (very 
small,  almost  bald,  wearing  a  blue 
suit  and  bow  tie  tli"ii<.;li  surrounded 
b\  spoils  shirts  and  (uiilcimk 
sweaters;  unable  to  resisl  malting 
conducting  gestures  ai  the  singers), 
and  Kirk.  Browning. 

Browning  is  a  tall,  muscular  man 
with  much  waw  gra)  hair  over  black 
eyebrows.  For  rehearsals,  be  pours 
himsell  into  a  pair  of  now  slightly 
right  khaki  corduro)  pants,  which  he 
wears  every  da)  lor  three  or  loin 
weeks.  A  man  of  considerable  private 
means,  he  had  given  up  newspaper 
reporting  and  book  publishing  and 
retired  in  his  thirties  to  a  Con- 
necticut farm,  and  he  came  to  NBC 
and  opera  direction  through  the  odd 
accident  that  his  next-door  neighbor, 
to  whom  he  sold  eggs,  was  Samuel 
Chotzinoff.  He  is  an  ineredibly  and 
incessantly  haul  worker,  kept  going, 
obviously,  by  a  rising  exhilaration  as 
the  moment  of  performance  nears. 

Christopher  Isherwood  once 
thought  he  was  a  camera;  Browning 
really  ij  a  camera.  Script  in  hand, 
he  glides  around  the  performers  in 
rehearsal,  placing  his  eyes  exactly 
where  he  wants  the  camera  to  be, 
seeing  things  as  through  a  ground- 
glass  screen.  The  hieroglyphics  on 
his  script,  suitably  interpreted,  will 
tell  cameramen  exactly  where  the) 
must  be  at  each  moment  of  the 
ultimate  performance.  Browning  is 
musical,  too,  and  knows  the  score 
of  an  opera;  telling  Popper  where 
he  wants  to  pick  up  after  an  inter- 
ruption, he  will  sing  the  phrase,  add- 
ing, "There— but  in   the  right  key." 

From  ten  in  the  morning  until 
five  or  six  at  night,  for  eighteen  out 
of  twenty  consecutive  days,  Browning 
prowled  about  his  principals  and 
then  the  chorus,  working  over  every 
detail  of  the  action.  On  Sunday, 
March  19,  a  week  before  perform- 
ance, Adler  began  rehearsing  his  or- 
chestra. By  then,  the  cast  had  moved 
to  a  hall  in  the  Fraternal  Club 
House  on  West  48th  Street,  where 


REWARD 


for 
documented  information 

relating  famous  19th  century 

Americans  to  OLD  CROW... 

History  is  where  you  find  it.  It  may  lie  among  long-forgotten 
notes  and  letters  in  an  attic  trunk ...  in  a  collection  of  old 
newspapers. .  .or  in  a  biography  or  novel  you  may  be  reading 
today.  These  are  the  raw  materials  of  history  by  which  such 
famous  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay  and  Mark  Twain 
have  been  linked  with  Old  Crow.  Should  you  find  and  be 
the  first  to  contribute  other  historical  facts  about  Old  Crow, 
which  we  accept,  your  reward  will  be  $250. 


Awards  of  250— 


have  already  been 
paid  for  the  follow- 
ing information... 


0.  HENRY -A  tavern 
owner  sent  us  a  letter 
from  a  bartender  who 
personally  served  the 
famous  author  in  which 
O.  Henry  is  quoted  as 
calling  Old  Crow  "su- 
perb." 


JACK  LONDON-A 

seaman  found  a  news 
article  stating  that 
London  proposed  a 
toast  to  his  friend  Mar- 
tin Eden,  "Skaal  to  Old 
Crow-it's  the  bestl" 


w 


ANDREW  JACKSON 
—A  student  found  an 
old  Chicago  newspaper 
article  which  quoted 
Andrew  Jackson  as 
praising  Old  Crow  in 
the  highest  terms. 


GOV.  R.  LETCHER 
—A  scholar  uncovered 
an  1840  letter  advising 
Orlando  Brown,  "Never 
open  your  mouth  unless 
it  is  to  swallow  a  'lee- 
tle'  drop  of  the  Old 
Crow." 


OLD  CROW 


Phase  send  letters  describing  the  historical  fact  or  facts 

about  Old  Crow  which  you  have  discovered  to  the 

OLD  CROW  HISTORICAL  BUREAU  .    149  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

who  shall  be  sole  judges  of  the  acceptability  of  data  submitted. 

OLD  CROW  DISTILLERY  CO.,  FRANKFORT,  KY.,  OISTR.  BY  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF 
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Ask  any  policyholder  of  ours  what  he  or  she  thinks  of 
our  policies,  our  representatives,  our  company.  If  you 
conclude  the  answer  is  prejudiced  —  too  favorable,  too 
many  superlatives  —  then  ask  any  of  our  competitors. 
It's  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  our  com- 
petitors speak  as  well  of  us  as  do  our  policyholders. 

Benefit  is  our  middle  name 

mutuaTbenefit  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY-  SINCE  1845 
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Feather- 
ights 


Send      ^ 
for 
Free  Catalog 


Made  of  full  grain  leather.  Three  eyelet 
blucher  with  neolite  crepe  sole  and  heel. 
Weight,  approximately  1  }'|  lbs.  Can  be 
cleaned  by  washing  with  castile  soap.  We 
recommend  this  shoe  for  camp,  club  and 
boating.  Sizes:  Ladies',  5  to  10,  whole  and 
half  sizes.  Light  Brown,  plain  toe.  Price 
$9.75  postpaid.  Men's,  6  to  12,  whole  and 
half  sizes.  D  width  only.  Light  Brown,  plain 
toe.  Smoke,  with  perforated  toe.  Price:  S9.85 
postpaid.  Specify  style  wanted. 

Free  Catalog 

Fully  illustrated 
104  pages,  shows 
over  four  hun- 
dred' items  of  in- 
terest to  both 
men  and  women 
—  special  fishing 
tackle,  footwear, 
clothing,  leather 
and  canvas  spe- 
cialties, many  of 
our  own  manu- 
facture. 

L.  L.  Bean,  Inc. 

304  Main  Si  reel  Freeport,  Maine 

Mir*.  Fithing  and  Camping  Specialties 
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how 
casual 
can  you 
get? 

You'll  never  know  until  you 
leave  your  dinner  jacket  behind 
and  relax  on  a  Grace  Line  Casual 
Cruise.  No  cha-cha-cha,  no every- 
body-on-deck-for-morning- 
gatnes.  Just  17  to  19  days  of 
unwinding  with  a  congenial 
group  of  two  score  and  twelve. 
Food,  service,  and  accommoda- 
tions are  superb.  Discover  how 
idyllic  Caribbean  and  South 
American  ports  can  be  when 
you're  off  the  beaten  tourist- 
track.  Air-conditioned  cargo- 
passenger  ships  get  away  from 
New  York  every  Friday.  See 
your  Travel  Agent.  Grace  Line, 
3  Hanover  Square,  New  York  4. 


AFTER     HOURS 

every  day  the  floor  was  marked  with 
colored  tape  to  indicate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  sets.  Here  the  camera- 
men joined  Browning  and  followed 
him  around  to  learn  exactly  what 
they  would  be  doing.  Even  so,  nearly 
two  whole  days  in  Brooklyn  were 
necessary  to  "block"  the  action  and 
give  the  cameramen  dry  runs. 

The  full  run-through  with  or- 
chestra was  Saturday  afternoon  (fol- 
lowing a  complete  piano  run-through 
in  the  morning)  on  the  enormous 
stage  of  Brooklvn  II,  where  every 
corner  held  a  different  set.  Some 
two  hundred  people  milled  about 
the  floor,  apparently  aimlessly,  a 
hundred  of  them  in  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Russian  costume.  The  technical 
directors  shooed  people  hither  and 
yon,  trying  to  keep  grips,  visitors, 
choristers,  and  Metropolitan  Opera 
brats  from  getting  killed  by  a  fast- 
moving  television  camera  or  mike 
boom.  The  set  designer  and  the 
costume  designer  roamed  about  with 
flash  cameras,  making  their  own 
record  of  their  work.  In  the  wings, 
a  disgusted  cowbo)  waited  with  the 
hi  use  for  the  last  scene,  wearing 
Stetson,  spurred  boots,  and  leather 
jacket,  knowing  he  would  presently 
be  wearing  Russian  blouse  and  fur 
hat.  In  the  control  booth  Browning, 
all  energy,  gave  rapid-fire  orders  to 
the  man  who  was  allowed  by  union 
rules  to  talk  with  the  cameramen, 
and  uttered  blasphemous  comments 
on  what  he  saw  in  the  monitor 
screens.  Behind  and  above  him,  a 
Kafka-like  jury  of  specialists  sat 
silent  behind  a  glass  panel,  each 
studying  his  own  detail,  oblivious  to. 
the  performance  as  a  whole.  On  the 
stage,  an  oddly  un-Russian  peasant, 
wearing  a  sack  tied  with  a  rope, 
poked  about  curiously:  he  had  wan- 
dered over  from  Brooklyn  I,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  NBC  barn,  where 
the  Easter  drama,  Say  Noiv,  Barub- 
bas,  was  in  dress  rehearsal,  too. 

BUT  the  moment  that  sticks  most 
in  the  memory  had  come  a  few  days 
earlier,  at  the  Fraternal  Club  House, 
in  a  hall  with  gilt  arches  painted  on 
the  walls,  wood  bosses  hanging  down 
from  flat  fake  beams  on  the  ceiling, 
and  dispensers  of  Pepsi-Cola  and 
Lemon-Lime  permanently  implanted 
along  the  rear  wall.  Browning  was 
working  with  the  chorus— "Hey, 
where  are  my  people  coming  down 
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A  ITER     HOURS 

iir  hill,  there?"— and  the  brats  were 
tustered  about   Tozzi   by   the  wall, 
nd     in     the     middle    of     the     flooi 
I ihotzinofl  was  beating  time  lor  the 
tigh  tenor  Robert  White,  who  was 
loitK    singing    the    idiot's   song    tli.it 
nded  the  opera. 
Finally,  the)   ran  ii   through,  ami 
II  he  chorus  marched  oil  to  the  back 
>l    the    hall    behind    the    ti  iinnphant 
adse  Dmitri,  leaving  White  alone  in 
he  middle  ol  the  floor,  singing,  rest- 
ng  his  head  on  the  prop  chair  thai 
vould  be  a  rock  in  Brooklyn.   Ghot- 
iiK-ll,    who    had    trotted    about    the 
:arl)  pan  of  the  scene,  settled  along 
he  wall  to  watch.    White  sang  his 
.ist    phrase,    ver)    beautifully,    and 
rom  the  tear  the  chorus,  still  alert 
though    their    work    was    over,    ap- 
plauded    the    cadence.     Chot/.inoH 
looked  at  them  affectionately. 

"Most  of  them,"  lie  said,  waving  a 
little  arm,  "are  our  people.  They 
sing  for  us  every  time.  Yon  know," 
he  added,  "there  is  absolutely  no 
hackwork  about   this  operation." 


SO     I     WILL     PUNCH 

YOU     ONE-0 

I  press  the  button  and  the  card 
Comes  out  for  Mr.  Vanderlitt: 
Five-ten,  one-sixty,  rather  hard 
Of  hearing,  sometimes  drinks  a  bit; 

Plays  chess,  grows  lilies,  likes  to 

fish 
For  trout,  reads  every  night  in  bed; 
Has  traveled,  turning  fifty  ish, 
No  college,  married,  children  wed; 

Executive,   Chicago,   Dem.; 
Committees,  boards  ....  1  light 

ni)  pipe 
And  enter  for  the  IBM 
One  hasty  observation:    Tripe! 

What  is  he  good  for?  What's  he  got? 
A  rumor  says  that  he  is  rich. 
Machine  is  silent.     I   am  not. 
I  press  the  button  RECAP  ITCH. 

Out  pops  the  card.    I  scan  it.    Yes: 
Correction   Vanderlitt  OK— 
Partial  to  Tripe,  it  says.    I  guess. 
Miss  Allyson,  that's  all  today. 

—David  McCord 


"TAKE  A  MAN 
WHOSE 
INVESTMENTS 
ARE  WORTH 
$50,000... 


"He  needs  more  information,  broader  information  than  a  man 
who  owns,  say,  just  one  or  two  stocks.  A  man  who  owns  a  number 
of  stocks  has  to  keep  track  of  each  industry  in  which  he  has  an 
investment.  And  he  should  also  know  about  the  prospects  for 
stocks  in  other  industries,  so  he  can  improve  his  portfolio. 

"This  is  a  must  if  his  objective  is  capital  gain,  but  it's  also  good 
investment  practice  if  his  objective  is  income.  He  should  con- 
tinually be  on  the  alert  to  see  whether  other  stocks  —  or  bonds  — 
offer  higher  yields,  or  the  same  yields  with  less  risk. 

"That's  why  we  publish  the  Security  Buyers  Review.  This  32- 
page  research  study  is  filled  with  valuable  investment  informa- 
tion. It  discusses  the  general  investment  climate  and  gives  our 
opinions  on  the  prospects  for  stocks  in  23  different  industries, 
from  Airlines  to  Tobacco.  It  also  gives  information  about  con- 
vertible and  Municipal  bonds. 

"If  your  holdings  are  such  that  you  need  a  comprehensive  review 
of  current  investment  opportunities,  you'll  appreciate  the  wide 
scope  of  the  Security  Buyer's  Review.  To  obtain  a  free  copy  of  the 
Spring  edition,  just  mail  this  ad  or  write  to  Department  H." 


Paine,  Webber, 
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New  York 

25  Broad  Street 


Jackson  &  Curtis 

FOUNDED    IN    BOSTON  -1879 
MEMBERS    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

24  Federal  Street  209  S.  La  Salle  Street  626  S.  Spring  Street 

Other  Offices  Coast-to-Coast 


Which  ride 
is  quieter  ? 


ours 


There  are  50%  more  rubber  body  mounts 
in  the  1961  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 


Ford  Motor  Company 
builds  better  bodies 

Rubber  body  mounts  are  used  to  seal 
out  road  and  engine  noise.  They 
prevent  it  from  being  transmitted 
into  the  car.  The  more  rubber  body 
mounts  there  are,  the  more  effective 
the  sound  barrier  becomes.  In  the 
Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars,  with  50 
more  insulating  body  mounts,  you 
get  a  remarkably  quiet  -ide. 

Another  reason  for  the  unusually 
quiet  ride  in  our  cars:  the  passenger 
area  is  sealed  off  completely  from  the 
moving  parts  of  the  engine,  drive 
shaft,  transmission,  differential,  and 


other  parts  of  the  power  train.  Rub- 
ber and  other  equally  effective  insu- 
lating materials  are  used  to  lock  out 
noise  and  vibration. 

*  %  * 

Also  adding  to  the  silence  of  the  ride 
in  our  cars  is  extra  sound  insulation. 
In  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars  there 
is  up  to  57*^-  more  area  covered  with 
sound  absorption  material. 


Millions  of  car  frames  are  shaped  like 
an  "X."  Weak  in  the  middle,  they 
lack  the  strength  of  strong  side  rails. 
Guardrail  frames  in  the  Ford  and 
Mercury  curve  out.  They  are  strong 
in  the  middle.  Guard  rails  also  pro- 
tect passengers  in  the  unitized  bodies 
of  Falcon,  Thunderbird,  Comet  and 
Lincoln  Continental. 


Doors  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine 
Cars  are  stronger.  They  are  braced 
with  steel  ribs.  This  means  they  are 
more  rigid  and  therefore  close  tighter 
and  quieter.  They  are  less  subject  to 
distortion,  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
developing  squeaks  and  rattles. 
*       *       * 

These  are  five  of  the  many  reasons 
we  think  you  will  find  (upon  compar- 
ing our  cars  ivith  other  cars)  that  Ford 
Motor  Company  builds  better  bodies. 
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American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 


FORD  •  FALCON  -THUNDERBIRD  •  COMET-  MERCURY  •  LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 
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THE  COMING  BUST 

IN  THE 
REAL  ESTATE  BOOM 


DANIEL    M.    FRIEDENBERG 

A  successful  real  estate  operator  reveals  how  he  and  his  fellow  speculators  have 
used  special  tax  loopholes  to  pick  up  millions  overnight  .  .  .  and  in  the  process 
have  bled  their  tenants,  blighted  our  cities,  and  puffed  up  their  financial  bubble 
to  the  point  of  collapse. 


REAL  estate  is  booming.  The  face  of 
America  is  being  lifted  by  violent  surgery 
as  hills  are  leveled  and  swamps  are  filled,  and 
every  cit\  stretches  out  eager  fingers  to  engulf  its 
suburbs. 

New  York  City  stands  in  the  forefront  of  this 
tremendous  wave  of  construction.  An  unending 
parade  of  new  edifices  joins  the  skyline,  from 
the  heart  ol  old  Manhattan  to  the  farthest 
rea<  hes  of  the  Bronx.  Old  trees  on  side  streets 
and  de  luxe  young  buildings  on  Park  Avenue 
enter  the  same  insatiable  maw— neither  can  re- 
sist the  onslaught  of  that  new  titan  of  America, 
the  real  estate  speculator. 

This  awesome  eruption  of  concrete  and  steel 
must  bewilder  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Why 
are  stately  buildings  three  decades  old  uprooted 
for  ribbon-windowed  office  structures?    Why  are 


massive  apartment  houses  crowded  jowl  to  jowl, 
blocking  out  air  and  light  in  a  city  short  of  both? 
And  most  of  all,  where  do  the  tenants  <  ome 
from  lo  fill  the  never-ending  waves  of  new  apart- 
ments   and   office   buildings? 

\s  a  professional  real  estate  man.  I  have  my- 
self participated  in  this  postwar  building  frenzy 
from  its  inception.  I  saw  it  start  when  the  city 
woke  from  depression  lethargy  and  the  immo- 
bility of  the  war  to  erect  housing  for  the  genera- 
tion of  war  marriages  and  to  build  office 
buildings  with  the  new  improvements  of  air 
conditioning,  acoustically  "hung"  ceilings,  and 
re<  essed  fluorescent  lights.  I  have  seen  the  ma- 
unity  of  the  boom,  as  shifting  racial  populations 
have  altered  the  character  of  whole  boroughs  and 
the  needs  of  expanding  business  have  brought 
out-of-town  companies  into  the  metropolis.   And 
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THE      REAL      ESTATE     BOOM 


now  I  have  begun  to  observe  a  repetition  of  the 
disastrous  overbuilding  of  the  'twenties— an  over- 
building which  poses  dangers  to  the  stability  of 
the  nation's  economy. 

Behind  this  massive  boom  stands  an  intrigu- 
ing figure,  the  real  estate  speculator.  Less  than 
fifteen  years  ago  he  may  well  have  been  a  junk 
dealer,  a  plumber,  a  two-bit  renting  agent,  a 
mortgage  broker  seeking  ways  to  invest  his  funds. 
Now  he  is  one  of  a  new  group  of  multimillion- 
aires who  have  risen  to  the  forefront  of  the 
American  scene.  These  men  have  been  able  to 
gain  enormous  wealth  and  power  essentially  be- 
cuise  the  building  industry  in  our  society  has 
become  a  favored  industry,  depending  on  tax  and 
other  benefits  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  oil 
industry  depends  on  its  depletion  allowance. 

This  article  will  show  how  the  real  estate 
speculators  have  been  able  to  make  fantastic 
profits  l>\  using  this  favored  treatment;  expose 
some  of  the  tricks  they  have  hatched  to  milk  the 
system  to  the  utmost;  and  outline  some  of  the 
clangers  that  are  involved  as  a  consequence. 

Part  I 

THROUGHOUT  American  history 
great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  real 
estate  but  the  very  basis  on  which  vast  sums  have 
been  acquired  in  recent  years  has  been  changing. 
What  is  taking  place  is  a  shift  of  emphasis  from 
land  speculation— the  purchase  and  resale  of 
ground— to  the  leasing  of  land  for  purposes  of 
building— a  tactic  which  the  tax  structure  has 
made  far  more  profitable,  as  we  shall  see. 

This  is  a  change  of  historic  proportions.  Land 
speculation  has  been  one  of  the  traditional  routes 
to  social  and  political,  as  well  as  financial,  su<  <  ess 
in  America.  Washington  augmented  his  family's 
fortunes  by  speculating  in  frontier  lands  and  the 
family  of  our  latest  President  has  followed  some- 
what the  same  pattern.  New  York,  of  course,  has 
been  an  ideal  site  for  real  estate  activity,  and  the 
wealth  of  many  famous  old  families— Astors, 
Goelets,  Rhinelanders,  and  Schermcrhorns, 
among  them— was  largeh  based  on  profits  made 
from  land  during  the  huge  expansion  of  the  cit\ 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Dozens  of 
now-prestigious  names  soon  followed.  The  first 
Marshal]  Field— who  made  a  large  part  of  his 
S 100  million  in  land  spec  illation -went  so  far 
as  to  say:  "Land  is  not  just  a  good  way  to  make 
money  ...  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  money." 

The  basic  strateg)  <>l  all  these  land  speculators 
is  illustrated   by   the   possibl)    apocryphal   state- 


ment made  by  John  Jacob  Astor  when,  in  1810, 
he  sold  a  Wall  Street  lot  for  eight  thousand 
dollars— a  low  price  for  the  time.  "I  shall,"  he 
told  the  buyer,  "take  these  eight  thousand  dol- 
lors  and  buy  eighty  lots  above  Canal  street;  by 
the  time  your  one  lot  is  worth  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  my  eighty  lots  will  be  worth  eighty 
thousand." 

Essentially  the  same  technique  was  used  by 
hundreds  of  speculators  to  make  enormous  profits 
in  New  York  after  World  War  II,  when  the 
metropolitan  area  spread  beyond  the  five 
boroughs  and  land  values  exploded.  For  ex- 
ample during  the  1930s  my  father— a  realtor  since 
the  first  world  war— had  invested  in  the  swampy 
lowlands  around  the  projected  site  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  on  Long  Island.  He  bought 
the  land  by  the  acre  and,  ten  years  later,  sold  by 
the  yard.  Around  1949,  the  late  Sam  Minskoff,  a 
well-known  builder,  bought  the  same  property 
by  the  yard  and  after  five  years  was  able  to  sell  it 
by  the  foot,  making  far  more  money  in  half  the 
time.  And  this  transaction  occurred  before  the 
last  decade,  when  over  two  million  people  fled 
the  city  for  the  suburbs— making  millionaires 
out  of  do/ens  of  Long  Island  potato  growers  in 
the  process.  Last  August,  the  magazine  House 
and  Home,  a  publication  of  Time  Inc.,  estimated 
that  since  World  War  II,  land  speculation  has 
c  rea tec!  more  millionaires  than  any  other  form  of 
business  investment. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  big  money  in  real 
estate  is  not  entering  land  speculation  at  the 
present  time  (although  of  course  enormous 
profits  are  still  made  by  owners  holding  property 
in  strategic  spots).  Those  with  large  capital  are 
aware  that  land  values  have  soared  to  such  in- 
flated levels  that  speculation  often  involves  dan- 
gerous risk.  But  another,  and  more  formidable 
reason  is  that  waiting  for  land  to  increase  in 
value  requires  patience.  Ten  years,  even  five 
years,  is  too  long  for  the  acquisitive  to  wait,  if 
money  can  be  made  more  quickly. 


Daniel  M.  Friedenberg  is  the  president  of 
several  real  estate  corporations,  one  of  which  built 
the  first  large  postwar  building,  in  the  New  York- 
area:  161  William  Street.  Though  he  has  been  in 
the  business  since  1947.  he  has  also  written  for 
many  magazines,  including  the  literary  quarterlies, 
"The  New  Republic."  The  New  Leader."  "Com- 
monacal."  and  "Dissent."  He  served  in  the  Army 
in  W  orld  War  11  and  later  held  offices  in  the  Lib- 
eral party  (1945)  and  the  Young  Democrats  of 
New  York  (1950).  He  has  a  B.S.  in  economics 
from   the   Wharton  School  of  Finance. 
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1  Uh .i use-  ol  the  tax  laws,  ii  can.  The  govern- 
meni  has  taken  the  position  thai  since  buildings 
grow  old,  .i  certain  pari  ol  their  cosi  should  be 
'allowed  .is  .i  tax-free  deduction  each  year.  For 
example,  if  a  building  has  an  estimated  life  ol 
lili\  years,  the  government  allows  the  owners  to 
deduc)  one-fiftieth  of  its  cost  each  year  as  a 
credit  against  iis  supposed  loss  in  value.  This 
is  called  a  deduction  lor  the  "depreciation"  on 
the  building.  But  the  tax  authorities  refuse  to 
allow  tax  deductions  lor  depreciation  on  land 
itself,  Following  the  sound  theory  thai  land  docs 
not  wear  out.  Tax  "angles"  override  all  other 
[actors  for  most  big  investors  today,  and  invest- 
ment  in  land  lor  the  sake  of  Inline  growth  in 
value  is  limited  either  to  very  small  endeavors  or 
to  the  extremely  powerful  who  think  in  terms 
ol  building  their  fortunes  over  the  decades, 
rather  than  (heir  annual  tax  returns. 

Certain  old  estates  continue  to  take  the  long 
view:  the  Astors  and  Goclets  are  still  with  us. 
The  Astor  Estate,  lor  example,  anticipated  the 
development  ol  Park  Avenue  as  a  financial  com- 
munity and  purchased  several  huge  plots  be- 
tween Kith  and  59th  Streets  in  the  1940s.  It  is 
now  investing  in  land  to  the  east  of  Park  Avenue 
in  the  Fifties,  while  the  Goelet  heirs  have  ac- 
quired a  large  plot  directly  facing  the  Lincoln 
Square  project. 

NO  special  genius  was  required  to  foresee  such 
developments.  The  future  of  the  Park  Avenue 
area  above  Grand  Central  has  been  clearly  under- 
stood  by  big  investors  for  a  long  time.  And  it 
is  still  possible  to  buy  land  near  Lincoln  Square 
for  $35  a  square  loot  which  should  easily  triple 
its  value  in  a  decade.  A  corporation  affiliated 
with  my  own  real  estate  office  purchased  a 
hrownstone  house  in  the  Lincoln  Square  area  in 
1957  for  $35,000.  Last  year  it  bought  two  more 
at  a  price  30  per  cent  higher.  Recently  it  offered 
$60,000  for  another  hrownstone  on  the  same 
block  and  was  turned  down  flatly.  But  the  new 
moguls  of  real  estate  consider  these  deals  petty 
and  regard  a  profit  of  30  per  cent  over  three  years 
as  only  10  per  cent  annually— small  pickings  by 
their  standards  and  a  waste  of  their  time. 

They  know  that  far  more  money  can  be  made 
by  leasing  land,  and  the  old  estates  and  settled 
rich  now  prefer  to  lease.  In  this  way,  both  sides 
in  the  transaction  gain  huge  advantages.  The 
parly  that  originally  owns  the  land  receives  from 
his  lease  a  yearly  income  based  on  its  inflated 
value.  He  risks  no  capital  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  period,  not  only  the  land  but  the  buildings 
constructed  on  it  will  revert  to  him. 

But  the  party   that   benefits   tremendously   in 


the  short  term  is  the  man  leasing  the  land  lor 
building  pin  poses.  The  "new  millionaires"  of 
real  estate -men  like  the  I  lis  brothers,  1  twin 
Wolfson,  and  the  Tishmans— have  gained  enor- 
mous fortunes  in  short  years  by  acquiring  leases 
and  exploiting  their  unique  advantages.  And 
these  advantages  spi  ing  <  hiefly  from  the  tax  laws. 
Let   us  see  how  it   is  all  done. 


THE     TRICKS     THEY     USE 

TH  E  key  tax  gimmick  used  involves  "de- 
preciation." When  a  person  leases  land  and 
then  builds  on  it,  he  can  deduct  from  his  taxable 
income  not  only  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  ground 
landlord  but  also  an  additional  sum  representing 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  building 
itself.  But  how  is  he  to  calculate  this  deprecia- 
tion? Until  1958  the  government  held  that,  dur- 
ing the  first  term  ol  his  lease,  he  could  deduct  as 
depreciation  the  entire  original  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. Thus,  if  he  leased  the  land  for  twenty-one 
years— the  usual  first  term— he  could  deduct  from 
his  taxable  income  each  year  nearly  5  per  cent  of 
the  building's  original  cost;  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years  he  would  have  deducted  100  per  cent, 
or  the  entire  amount.  (This  law  has  since  been 
(hanged  but  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
in  a  majority  of  cases  by  manipulations  too 
complicated   to  describe  here.) 

In  itself,  this  depreciation  allowance  is  an 
enormous  advantage  to  the  man  who  leases  and 
then  builds.  But  the  government  allows  a  further 
tax  benefit  called  "accelerated  depreciation." 
This  means  that  the  largest  part  of  the  building 
costs  are  tax-deductible  during  the  early  years 
of  the  lease.  One  favorite  method  is  to  double 
the   amount    deducted    for  depreciation    during 
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the  first  year  of  the  lease  and  then  deducl  pro- 
gressively smaller  amounts  in  each  Eollowing 
year.  Thus  if  the  lease  runs  for  Lwenty-one  years, 
the  builder  will  be  able  to  deduct  from  his  tax- 
able income  close  to  10  per  cent  of  the  original 
building  costs  during  each  of  the  first  few  years. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Although  the  builder  is 
allowed  to  deduct  as  depreciation  the  entire 
original  cost  of  the  building,  in  fact  he  seldom  if 
ever  puts  up  more  than  a  third  of  this  cost  from 
his  own  funds.  He  generally  borrows  the  rest  by 
obtaining  one  or  more  mortgages.  So,  in  effect, 
he  is  given  the  benefit  of  a  tax-free  allowance 
based  not  only  on  the  cash  he  invests  but  also  on 
the  mortgage  money  loaned  by  others.  Thus,  in 
the  example  above,  the  builder  is  seemingly  al- 
lowed a  tax  deduction  amounting  to  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  his  original  building  costs;  but  in 
reality  his  deduction  in  each  of  the  first  years 
of  the  lease  will  amount  to  nearly  30  per  cent 
of  the  cash  he  actually  invested  in  the  building 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  And  he  will  subtract  this 
huge  sum  from  his  taxable  income  before  figur- 
ing his  ordinary  profits  from  rentals. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  New  York— not  to  men- 
tion other  cities  all  over  the  country— is  rebuild- 
ing at  such  a  frantic  rate?  The  accelerated  tax- 
free  depreciation  allowance  conferred  on  the 
builder  by  the  government  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  recover  his  building  costs  quickly— even 
before  he  calculates  his  profits  from  rents. 

Only  recently  the  government  authorized  the 
use  of  yet  another  device  which  permits  builders 
to  pile  up  both  profits  and  buildings  in  rapid 
succession.  This  is  called  the  "collapsible  cor- 
poration." If  a  builder  liquidates— or  "collapses" 
—his  corporation  after  holding  a  piece  of 
property  for  a  minimum  of  three  years  and  a 
day,  the  government  merely  imposes  a  capital 
gains  tax  of  25  per  cent  on  his  profits  when  he 
sells,  instead  of  the  regular  52  per  cent  tax  which 
corporations  must  normally  pay.  Thus,  after  the 
builder  has  reaped  large  profits  through  both  his 
rents  and  the  use  of  the  accelerated  depreciation 
allowances  of  the  tax  laws,  another  special  tax 
law  permits  him  to  get  rid  of  the  building  while 
paying  less  than  half  the  taxes  levied  on  other 
businesses  when  they  make  a  profitable  sale. 

Let  us  take  an  actual  example.  Some  years  ago 
a  man  I  know  leased  ground  in  order  to  build 
an  apartment  house  in  the  East  Fifties.  As  usual, 
the  first  term  of  the  lease  was  twenty-one  vears. 
He  borrowed  money  from  an  insurance  company 
to  finance  what  he  alleged  to  b(  65  per  cent  of 
the  building's  cost.  But  in  reality,  the  sum  he 
got  covered  80  per  cent  of  the  money  required. 


(His  architect  and  engineer  had  to  back  up  his 
inflated  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  or  they 
would  not  be  hired  for  his  next  job.)  Then, 
ha\  ing  paid  onh  2d  per  cent  of  the  building  costs 
with  his  own  money,  he  claimed  and  received 
"double  depreciation"  on  the  completed  struc- 
ture— i.e.,  he  was  allowed  to  deduct  from  his 
taxable  income  that  year  an  amount  close  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building  structure. 

Bv  taking  these  annual  tax  deductions,  this 
builder  saved  a  sum  of  monev  nearh  large 
enough  to  repa\  his  original  investment  during 
the  first  three  years  of  ownership,  above  and 
beyond  his  profits  from  rent.  He  then  sold  the 
apartment  house,  liquidating  his  corporation  in 
order  to  pay  a  single  capital-gains  tax  on  the 
high  profits.  This  sale  returned  his  investment 
to  him  a  second  time,  and  the  additional  profit 
was  subject  only  to  a  tax  of  25  per  cent. 

If  the  speculator  can  manage  to  build  as  an 
individual  or  a  partner,  and  not  as  a  corporation, 
his  profits  are  often  enhanced  again.  He  can 
deduct  the  annual  depreciation  from  his  personal 
income  which  is  usually  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  a  corporation's.  For  instance  Erwin  Wolf- 
son  obtained  not  long  ago  a  short-term  lease  from 
Columbia  University  on  the  land  at  100  Church 
Street  and  constructed  the  building  which  stands 
there  today.  Let  us  assume  that  the  job  cost 
$10  million  and  his  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance  was  5  per  cent  the  first  year  of  the 
lease— a  very  conservative  estimate.  Mr.  Wolfson 
would  thus  have  obtained  a  legitimate  deduction 
of  half  a  million  dollars  to  apply  against  his  per- 
sonal income  the  first  vear,  and  only  slightly 
smaller  amounts  for  several  years  to  come.  Since 
he  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  Diesel  Construc- 
tion Company,  the  largest  building  outfit  in  New 
York  City,  we  may  imagine  that  Mr.  Wolfson 
might  have  found  such  a  deduction  of  some  use. 

OTHER     PEOPLE'S     MONEY 

IT  WILL  readily  be  seen  that,  in  the  world 
of  builders,  the  great  trick  is  to  invest  as  little 
as  possible  during  construction  and  bale  out  as 
much  as  possible  after  completion.  If  only  he 
can  get  his  hands  on  some  cash,  the  builder 
reasons,  he  can  start  mortgaging  and  borrowing 
and  getting  the  building  up— and  then  the  tax 
gimmicks  will  pull  him  through. 

Obviously  it  is  attractive  to  him  to  lease  land, 

instead  of  buying  it— he  doesn't  tie  up  money  in 

the  land  itself.    It  is  also  advantageous  to  build 

co-operative"   buildings  where  the  tenants  buy 

their  space  outright— the  builder  knows  he  will 
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immediately  gel  1 1 i^  mone)  back,  plus  proht,  as 
soon  as  the  building  is  completed.  But  precisel) 
because  such  large  amounts  are  involved,  cash 
[of  investmenl  is  chronical!)  in  short  sii|)|)l\.  .mil 
the  speculators  often  pui  togethei  tense  financial 
deals  ol  enormous  complexity,  frantically  borrow- 
ing, mortgaging,  negotiating  with  I). inks  and  in- 
surance companies  to  keep  their  projects  afloat. 

Sometimes  the  day  is  saved  jusi  when  the  situa- 
tion seems  most  desperate.  In  the  t i ,<^ 1 1 1  money 
market  ol  1956  two  New  York  builders— both  old 
and  well-known  building  families— were  stagger- 
ing under  the  burden  ol  financing  construction 
ol  two  large  midtown  office  buildings:  the  Tish- 
nians  were  building  at  666  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
Minskolls  at  575  Lexington  Avenue.  But  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  obligingly  de- 
cided to  lm\  both  of  the  buildings  before  they 
were  completed  and  lease  them  hack  to  the 
builders  for  man)  years.  Both  the  Tishmans  and 
the  Minskolls  made  large  sums  operating  the 
buildings,  which,  however,  belong  to  the  in- 
surance company.  Recently  the  Minskolls  sold 
their  operating  lease  to  raise  money  for  con- 
struction of  their  new  skyscraper  at  250  Broad- 
wax,   lacing  City   Hall. 

Not  all  deals  proceed  so  happily.  The  skul- 
duggery that  goes  on  behind  the  facade  of  the 
real  estate  pages  is  worthy  of  the  most  lurid 
crime  novels— and  far  more  money  is  at  stake. 
Two  fairly  typical  recent  examples: 

A  builder  assigned  his  engineer  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  developing  property  owned  by  a  large 
bank.  But  his  engineer  was  also  a  partner  in  a  large 
realty  syndicate.  The  engineer  intrigued  through 
friends  who  knew  an  executive  officer  of  the  bank 
socially  and  arranged  a  meeting  with  him.  Soon  it  was 
decided  that  the  engineer's  realty  syndicate  would 
undertake  the  job.  The  builder  who  proposed  develop- 
ing the  property  originally  was  left  in  the  cold. 

Another  builder  leased  a  principal  downtown  corner 
in  Manhattan  and  planned  to  build.  He  noted  that  an 
insurance  company  located  adjacent  to  his  plot  needed 
spa<  e  and  suggested  that  the  plots  be  combined  to  build 
one  large  structure.  The  insurance  company  agreed 
and  offered  to  lease  him  its  land.  Plans  were  drawn 
but  now  the  insurance  company  started  to  delay;  it 
seemed  amicable  but,  for  one  reason  and  another,  it 
refused  to  sign  the  lease.  Unable  to  get  the  building 
under  way,  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  the  builder  was 
finally  forced  to  sell  out  at  a  loss  to  the  insurance 
company— which  used  the  same  plans  to  build  the  very 
same  structure.  When  fully  rented,  the  building  will 
clear  8400,000  profit  per  year. 

Very  recently,  the  real  estate  community  ob- 
served one  of  its  more  blatant  cases  of  what 
might  be  called  legal  banditry: 


One  o!  tin  (ii\'s  leading  builders  planned  an  enor- 
mous apartment  project  in  the  centei  ol  Manhattan's 
East  si<l<  ll<  spent  a  large  sum  lor  the  land,  but  then 
found  himsell  unable  to  continue— the  money  lii.ii  k c  i, 
in  one  ol  its  perennial  swings,  had  become  vn\  tight. 
In  despair  he  turned  to  the  private  market  ol  vultures 
who  wheel  perpetually  in  tin  financial  air— the  very 
lich  men  who  are  willing  to  save  dying  propositions 
b\  supplying  the  needed  cash  in  return  lot  a  large  in- 
terest in  the  project  at  hand.  The  builder  found  a 
in. in  who  offered  linn  a  short-term  loan  ol  $3  million 
in  return  for  50  per  cent  interest  in  the  mammoth 
projec  t.  He  agreed.  1 1  is  new  financier  then  was  able  to 
Ixo  low  {3  million  at  (>  per  cent  interest  horn  his  banks, 
and  the  job  proceeded.  The  money  market  began  to 
loosen  up.  and  new  financing  was  arranged.  Within  a 
lew  months  two  ol  the  three  million  dollars  were  re- 
paid, and  the  final  million  was  to  be  returned  in  three 
years.  By  then  the  financier  will  have  paid  a  total  of 
$200,000  interest  on  his  loan.  For  that  outlay,  he  has 
acquired  50  per  cent  ol  a  project  which  will  show  a 
one-third  million  dollars'  annual  return  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Watching  men  struggle  fiercely  in  the  New- 
York  real  estate  arena  is  a  sure  way  to  develop 
a  skeptical  feeling  toward  the  ethics  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful.  One  distinguished  gentleman, 
recently  accorded  honors  by  a  national  institu- 
tion, obtained  important  financing  by  taking  as 
a  silent  partner  a  well-known  gambler  and  crook. 
Another,  widely  respected  for  his  enormous  con- 
tributions to  religious  charities,  sent  his  brother 
to  jail  for  several  years  to  "take  the  rap"  for  the 
family.  A  third,  bearing  one  of  the  great  names 
of  New  York  realty,  was  kicked  out  of  the  office 
of  a  corporation  president  when  he  proposed 
splitting  the  commission  if  the  president  would 
persuade  his  organization  to  rent  space  in  his 
projected  building. 


ZEC  KENDORF    S 
LOAVES     AND     FISHES 

WHAT  must  concern  the  public  most, 
however,  is  not  the  private  business  style 
of  the  big  realtors,  but  the  ways  in  which  their 
operations  affect  the  city.  Here,  the  career  of 
that  amazing  modern  manipulator,  Mr.  William 
Zeckendorf,  is  particularly  relevant,  for  since  the 
early  1950s  Mr.  Zeckendorf  has  evolved  a  new 
and  ingenious  approach  to  financing  which  has 
had  far-reaching  effects  on  New  York. 

This  wizard  found  the  typical  operations  of 
real  estate  men  amateurish.  When  they  bought 
a  piece  of  property  they  calculated  essentially 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  their  own  money  they 
would  have  to  invest,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  money  they  would  have 
to  borrow,  on  the  other.  Zeckendorf  was  the  first 
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person  to  understand  fully  that  an  improved 
property  is  a  unit  consisting  of  many  parts:  the 
land,  the  building  itself,  the  income  derived 
from  rent,  the  additional  mortgage  value  of  the 
rents  isolated  from  the  building.  And  he  saw  a 
way  to  exploit  each  of  these  values  separately. 

Mr.  Zeckendorf  first  applied  his  new  technique 
to  the  building  he  owned  at  2  Park  Avenue.  By 
traditional  standards,  the  building  was  worth 
somewhat  less  than  $10  million.  First  he  sold  an 
operating  lease— the  right  to  run  the  building 
and  collect  its  rents— on  the  entire  propert)  lor 
S")  million.  He  received  SI. 5  million  in  (ash 
and  took  a  mortgage  of  S3. 5  million  to  cover 
the  rest.  This  was  a  mutually  advantageous 
arrangement  to  both  parties.  The  party  that 
leased  t lie  building  had  to  remit  to  Zeckendorf 
SfiOO.OOO  a  year  to  pay  off  its  mortgage  plus  in- 
terest on  the  lease;  but  since  the  annual  profit 
from  the  building  was  SI  million  a  year,  the 
investors  made  about  $400,000  a  year,  or  a  return 
ol  8  per  cent  on  their  $5  million  investment. 

However,  Zeckendorf  was  just  beginning.  He 
weni  to  a  mortgage  company  and  borrowed 
$6,750,000  at  4.5  per  cent  on  the  property,  whit  h 
ol  course  he  still  owned.  Soon  after,  the  rents  in 
the  building  were  raised,  enabling  Zeckendorl  to 
borrow  an  additional  $2,250,000  in  the  form  ol 
a  second  mortgage.  He  thus  had  received  a  total 
of  $14  million  for  a  propert)  estimated  to  be 
worth  less  than  $10  million.  And  he  still  held 
the  title  to  the  building  itself— for  which  he 
turned  down  an  offer  of  another  SI   million. 

Zeckendorf,   in  short,   found   a   wa\    to  wring 


50  per  cent  more  monev  out  of 
the  building  by  dividing  its 
values  into  separate  parts.  He 
went  on  to  perfect  this  tech- 
nique in  his  subsequent  pur- 
chases ot  the  Graybar  and 
Chrysler  buildings  near  Grand 
Central  Station,  pyramiding  his 
holdings  with  a  marvelous  com- 
plexitv  of  manipulation.  And 
as  other  real  estate  speculators 
■^^  ^«»  saw    what    he    was    doing,    they 

s?a^     ^  started  imitating  his  methods. 

^  •  But  the  basis  of  this  kind  of 

financing    is    a    continually    im- 
proving market.  As  long  as  rents 
go  up  and  up.  and  the  interest 
rate  soars,  the  position  of  such 
speculators     can     generally     be 
maintained,  although  sometimes 
with    peril.     However,    realtors 
with  many  years  of  background 
shudder  to  think  what  would  happen  to  build- 
ings laden  with  top-heavy  mortgages  if  ever  there 
were  a  downward  dip  in  our  economy. 

THE       SCYTHE 

OF      THE      SYNDICATES 

IT  I  S  doubtful  if  the  present  rickety  structure 
and  inflated  values  of  the  building  industry 
would  ever  have  been  possible  if  it  were  not  for 
the  device  called  the  syndicate.  A  syndicate  is 
merely  a  group  ot  people  who  get  together  and 
form  a  partnership,  sharing  profits  in  proportion 
to  their  financial  participation.  The  attraction 
of  the  syndicate  is  its  tax  position.  Corporations 
are  taxed  twice,  first  on  their  normal  income, 
then  on  their  dividends;  but  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  pay  taxes  only  once,  like  any  indi- 
vidual. Furthermore,  the  tax  deduction  for  the 
depreciation  on  property  is  allowed  to  the  cor- 
poration which  owns  it,  but  not  to  the  corpora- 
tion's stockholders:  in  contrast,  each  member  of 
a  syndicate  can  deduct  for  depreciation  on 
syndicate-owned  property  on  his  own  tax  return. 
These  simple  facts  have  transformed  New  York 
real  estate.  Propert)  is  appraised  according  to 
the  return  it  brings  investors,  and  the  effect  ol 
the  syndicate  has  been  quite  simply  to  double 
values.  A  building  worth  $5  million  to  a  cor- 
potation  is  now  worth  $10  million  to  a  syndicate. 
And  since  at  each  sale  a  new  depreciation  allow- 
ance is  set  up  based  on  the  new  selling  price,  the 
syndicates  can  afford  to  buy  buildings  at  a  higher 
price,    feeling    sure    that    they    are    adding    tax- 
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free  dollars   to   the   income   "I    then    investors. 

Suppose  that  .1  building  worth  $5  million  is 
coming  to  the  end  ol  i  1  •>  depreciation  deduction, 
[f  a  syndicate  buys  it  foi  $10  million,  it  is  allowed 
to  deduct  lni  depreciation  the  added  $5  million 
in  value  (minus  the  land  value,  which  is  non- 
depreciable). The  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance 1  have  described  then  comes  into  play. 
During  the  earl)  years  "I  then  ownership  the 
members  "I  the  syndicate  will  share  tax  deduc- 
tions amounting  to  the  hundreds  <>l  thousands  <>l 
dollars. 

rhe  syndicate  device  came  into  wide  use  in  the 
early  'fifties,  and  it  was  recently  reinforced  by  the 
passage  ol  the  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust  Act. 
Building  after  building,  hotel  after  hotel,  apart- 
ment alter  apartment,  have  fallen  to  the  scythes 
ol  the  syndicates.  As  buildings  get  older,  their 
depreciation  runs  out  and  the  owners  are  in- 
clined to  sell,  especially  if  a  syndicate  comes  to 
them  offering  twice  what  the  owner  thought  the 
property  was  worth.  And  the  process  feeds  on 
itself.  The  syndicates  have  been  offering  par- 
ticipants from  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  annual 
profit,  part  of  it  tax-free,  and  more  and  more 
money  pours  into  their  portfolios. 

The  consequence  of  this  frenzied  investment  is 
alarming:  as  the  value  of  New  York  real  estate 
has  soared  to  absurd  heights,  the  market  has 
been  picked  as  clean  of  likely  purchases  as  the 
dead  carcass  of  a  cow  by  ants.  The  builders  in 
turn  feel  compelled  to  erect  new  structures, 
knowing  that  even  if  they  rent  with  only  partial 
success,  they  can  immediately  sell  at  a  profit. 

Today  all  the  devices  available  to  the  real 
estate  millionaires— building  on  leased  land,  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  capital  gains,  and  syndi- 
cate operations— have  combined  to  set  in  motion 
a  wild  spiral  of  construction  and  speculation. 
Unless  this  spiral  is  checked,  weight  will  pile  on 
weight  until  the  whole  precarious  structure  may 
collapse  into  a  terrible  shambles. 

Part  II 

WE  HAVE  seen  the  financial  reasons 
why  buildings  are  springing  up  all  over 
New  York— and  other  cities— with  such  bewilder- 
ing and  dangerous  speed.  How  about  the  build- 
ings themselves?  What  are  they  like  to  live  and 
work  in?  The  answer,  unfortunately,  follows 
straight  from  the  pattern  of  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket 1  have  just  described:  the  cheaper  the 
product,  the  higher  the  return.  As  costs  of  con- 
struction have  been  rising,  builders  have  found 


formulas  to  substitute  tinsel  foi  quality,  squeez- 
ing out  ever)  penn)  ol  profit  the)  can. 

Consider  the  question  of  crowding.  It  has 
becom<  so  apparent  that  builders  are  intent  on 
covering  ever)  possible  inch  of  New  York  with 
construction  that  when  rare  exceptions  occur— 
such  as  the  Level  Brothers  and  Seagram  build- 
ings on  Park  Avenue— the  news  hits  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  Of  course  it  is  difficult 
to  convince  the  builders  that  crowding  massive 
structures  over  narrow  streets  ruins  the  aesthetic 
effect  ol  architecure.  They  are  businessmen  con- 
cerned not  with  aesthetics  but  with  getting  the 
most  rent  per  square  foot  out  of  their  investment. 
However,  when  the  public  allows  the  quest  for 
profit  to  dominate  architectural  values  and  the 
municipal  interest  almost  completely,  as  it  has 
done,  it  is  accepting  a  monetary  perversion  which 
seems  beyond  that  of  any  known  previous 
civilization. 

Why,  for  instance,  do  we  see  all  over  New 
York  the  so-called  "Babylonian  effect"— build- 
ings featuring  graduated  setbacks  every  three 
stories?  This  "style"  is  nothing  more  than  the 
builder's  way  of  getting  maximum  vertical  land 
use  while  conforming  to  the  city's  antiquated 
building  code.  More  recently,  a  new  style  has 
become  popular— a  tower  rising  from  a  block 
base— not  because  of  some  weird  conversion  of 
the  builders  to  aesthetic  values,  but  rather  be- 
cause the  rising  costs  of  roofing  material  and 
plumbing  made  the  numerous  setbacks  more 
expensive. 

Architecture  in  New  York  has  become  so 
tawdry  and  buildings  so  jammed  together  that 
public  pressure  finally  forced  some  hopeful 
changes  in  the  Municipal  Code  just  this  past 
year.  However,  any  building  for  which  plans  are 
filed  before  November  1961  can  be  built  under 
the  old  code.  A  recent  wave  of  applications  as- 
sures us  that  almost  every  edifice  of  any  size  over 
the  next  four  years  will  be  constructed  in  the 
same  mediocre  pattern. 

Striving  to  profit  from  every  foot  of  land,  the 
speculator  must  still  attract  his  tenants,  so  he 
tries  to  "glamorize"  the  public  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Typically,  he  builds  a  fancy  lobby  and 
decorates  with  an  abstract  mobile  or  a  ceramic 
design  as  a  sop  to  "modern  architecture"— 
Noguchi's  designs  have  become  a  favorite  for 
this  today.  For  the  outer  shell  of  the  building, 
the  speculator  uses  precast  stainless  steel  cubes, 
cream  plastic  plates,  or  colored  aluminum  sec- 
tions. These  thinly  veneered  skin  treatments  are 
"modern"  too  and  they  cost  less  than  the  tradi- 
tional brick  or  stone.    It  is  irrelevant  that  one 
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da)  they  may  leak  Like  a  sieve:  the  tenants  won't 
find  this  out  until  they  are  well  along  on  their 
long-term  leases. 

The  newest  prestige  attractions  are  the  ele- 
vators: wired  to  play  sofl  semi-classical  tunes, 
they  glide  up  and  down  without  operators,  sa\ 
mg  the  builder  up  to  25  cents  per  square  foot  in 
labor  cost.  (Tenants  now  actually  wont  operator- 
less  cabs.  The  newest  buildings  have  them— 
therefore  they  must  be  better.) 

RECOUPING      FOR      GLAMOUR 

TH  E  lobby,  facade,  and  elevators  are  the 
glamour  centers  of  the  building.  Where 
the  speculator  recoups  is  in  mechanical  equip 
ment,  especially  air  conditioning.  Since  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  air  condition- 
ing can  run  as  high  as  $3  per  square  foot,  and 
since  the  average  office  structure  today  is  over 
300,000  square  feet,  this  item  alone  can  save  the 
builder  almost  one  million.  A  good  air-condi- 
tioning system  should  have  controls  for  air  on 
each  side  of  the  building  as  well  as  the  upper 
and  lower  parts.  It  should  have  plenty  of  return 
ducts  to  carry  our  the  stale  air.  Above  all.  to 
cope  with  sharp  variations  of  temperature  in 
spring  and  autumn,  it  should  have  large  enti\ 
ducts  which  permit  the  air  to  be  completely  re- 
placed by  fresh  air  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

A  defective  air-conditioning  system  suits  the 
purposes  of  present-day  builders  peilecth  be- 
cause the  prospective  tenant  will  not  see  it.  He 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
air  flow  by  looking  at  the  plans.  When  more 
sophisticated  tenants  call  in  engineers  to  review 
the  design  of  the  air  conditioning,  the  builder 
usually  compromises  by  improving  the  system 
for  the  executive  offices  while  continuing  to  save 
on  the  unimproved  clerical  areas. 

(In  defense  of  the  builders,  it  might  be  added 
that  they  arc  not  solely  at  fault.  Main  sectors  of 
the  elevator  and  air-conditioning  industries  are 
controlled  by  a  few  corporations  which— as  any 
buying  agent  in  the  construction  field  could 
testily— maintain  prices  by  refusing  to  bid  com- 
petitively. Instead  they  "respect"  one  another's 
business  and  apportion  the  work.  RecentK  I 
was  amazed  to  discover  that  a  bid  for  air-con- 
ditioning equipment  broke  this  rule.  It  would 
seem  that  the  companies  are  so  shaken  b\  the 
recent  GE-Westinghouse  prosecutions  lor  price 
(i\ing  that  they  have  now  agreed  to  compete,  at 
least  for  a  time.) 

Cheap  and  inadequate  mechanical  equipment 
is   only   one  of   the  devices   used  by   builders   to 


cut  costs  and  run  up  profits.  It  is  impossible  to 
lisi  all  the  tricks  ol  the  trade  in  this  article  but 
here  are  some  ol  the  more  common  ones: 

The  Strafige  Theory  of  Large  Office  Areas: 
By  a  careful  campaign  of  public  hypnosis,  the 
builders  have  convinced  mam  tenants  that  tre- 
mendous floors  are  ideal  for  modern  office  layout. 
In  fact,  objective  management  studies  have 
shown  that  the  ideal  layout  space  for  most  large 
firms  varies  between  12.000  and  20.000  square 
feet.  However,  it  is  in  the  builder's  interest  to 
convince  the  tenant  that  much  larger  floor  areas 
are  desirable  because  the  larger  the  cubic  area, 
the  cheaper  it  is  to  build.  Two  stairways  as  fire 
exits  and  one  fire-tower  air  shaft  are  needed  in  a 
small  building  as  well  as  a  large.  The  bigger  the 
floors,  the  fewer  the  toilets  per  square  foot  to  be 
installed— and  less  air  conditioning  is  needed  be- 
cause  of  the  smaller  sun-load.  And  there  are 
other  advantages  for  the  builder.  Almost  all  the 
topnotch  speculative  builders  have  therefore 
hired  Madison  Avenue  publicists  to  persuade 
tenants  that  thev  need  enormous  floors,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  real  estate 
today  is  their  almost  complete  success. 

The  Fictions  of  Space:  The  builders  have  also 
found  ways  to  make  the  tenants  pay  for  space 
they  don't  use.  Until  1953,  tenants  did  not  pay 
tent  for  corridors,  toilets,  air-conditioning  fan 
rooms,  slop-sink  closets,  and  electric  and  tele- 
phone rooms.  Then  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
New  York,  a  private  organization  developed  to 
defend  realty  interests,  decreed  a  new  method  of 
computing  footage.  The  tenant  is  now  required 
to  pay  lor  everything  on  a  single-occupancy  floor 
except  the  stairs,  fire-tower  shaft,  and  elevator 
space.  For  the  landlord  this  means  between 
7  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  more  rent  from  the 
same  space. 

And  there  are  other,  less  obvious  ways  to  in- 
crease charges  lor  space.  Few  buildings  are  built 
on  exact  right  angles  and  straight  lines,  flush 
with  the  edge  of  the  building  lot  as  drawn  on 
the  blueprints.  When  a  building  is  constructed 
askew  so  the  tenant  has  less  space  than  the  plans 
call  for,  the  landlord  nevertheless  gives  himself 
the  "benefit  of  the  doubt"  and  charges  for  the 
space  anyway.  Another  universal  practice  is  to 
charge  tent  for  the  space  used  by  air-condition- 
ing enclosures  which  protrude  from  the  side 
walls. 

These  tricks  may  sound  trifling  but  real  estate 
insiders  calculate  that  the  shrewdest  operators 
who  exploit  them  all  are  charging  for  nearly 
20  pet  cent  more  space  than  would  be  allowable 
by  traditional  methods.   If  we  remember  that  the 
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leculator  seldom  puts  up  more  than  one-third 
i  the  <. .i-.h  cosl  dI  the  building,  it  should  noi  be 
.lid  to  understand  \\  li\  so  much  mone)  poms 
ihi  ( onsti  lu  linn  today . 

Escalating  Maintenance:  Practically    ill  mod- 

n  leases  contain  a  so-called  "escalation  clause" 

hich  provides  th.it   .ill   increases  in   laboi    and 

taintenance  costs,  .is  well  as  taxes,  will  be  borne 

\  the  tenants  in  proportion  to  i lu-  size  oi  their 

■in  oi  space.     I  In--  is    i  reasonable  way   to  pro- 

■<  i  fair-minded  landlords  against  inflation.  But 

line  ruthless   landlords  have   turned   it    into  a 

nn. in/. i.  One  classic  gambit  is  to  delay  contract- 

ig  foi  elevator  maintenance  during  the  first  yeai 

I  the  lease,    rhis  maintenance  is  expensive-  the 

irge  companies  charge  about  $2,500  a  cab  an- 

lually.    When  the  second  year  begins,  the  land- 

nid   makes  his  contract,   claims   he  has   had   a 

i  ise"  in  msts.  ;ind  charges  it  to  the  ten. nits.    In 

building    containing    fifteen    elevators    and 

Oi). (too  square  feet,  such  a  contract   would  run 

0  $37,500  annually.     The   landlord   thus   picks 

tp  what    amounts   to  extra    rent    of  almost    ten 

ents  a  square  foot. 

Ami  there  are  oilier  costs  that  get  charged  to 
enants  via  the  escalator  clause— not  to  mention 
the  dull  wilted  relative  who  pops  up  as  a  vitally 
needed  "new"  met  hanic. 

Spotty  cleaning:  One  of  the  newer  tricks  in 
realty  management  involves  the  (leaning  con- 
tractor. In  former  times,  building  owners  hired 
their  own  crews  of  (leaning  women  who  covered 
an  average  of  1.000  to  1,800  square  feet  per  hour. 
With  lew  exceptions,  the  work  has  now  been 
taken  over  bv  cleaning  contractors  who  force 
their  women  to  (over  2,200  to  2,500  square  feet 
pei  hour.  It  is  impossible  to  clean  properly  at 
this  speed  and  the  results  are  lamentable— but 
there  is  no  way  to  prove  conclusively  that  clean- 
ing is  poor  and  so  the  tenant  is  helpless.  Nor 
can  he  do  much  about  the  fact  that  the  cleaning 
companies  also  specialize  in  selling  at  high  prices 
the  "extras"  he  needs— floor  waxing,  Venetian- 
blind  cleaning,  desk  polishing,  etc.  The  owner 
of  the  building  "participates"  in  this  business 
and  receives  a  handy  side  income  from  it.  If  the 
tenant  complains,  the  landlord  will  point  out 
that  competitive  prices  are  the  same— and  they 
generally  are,  since  most  cleaning  companies 
have  private  agreements  not  to  raid  each  other. 
The  realty  business,  in  fact,  is  full  of  private 
agreements  the  tenant  can  do  nothing  about— 
between  the  large  realty  management  companies 
and  the  building  superintendents,  for  instance. 
Not  long  ago  an  honest  building  superintendent 
was  fired  by  a  management  company  for  trying  to 


give  decent  service  in  a  new  building.  The  poor 
man  actually  went  to  the  building's  owner  to 
plead  the  cause  ol  good  management,  lb  lid 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  ownei  was  receiving 
a  "piece"  ol  the  money  made  by  cutting  stand- 
ai ds  and  charging  extras. 

CARACAS,     IN     THE     WINTER 

\\  /l  I  A  T    is    the    response    oi    speculators 
Vt      when  charged  with  the  kind  ol  practices 

I  have  listed  above?  The  standard  defense  one 
hears  from  the  spe<  ulators  is  that  they  could  not 
profitably  compete  il  they  were  forced  to  con- 
struct office  space  and  apartments  according  to 
good  standards,  and  service  them   with  (are. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  extent  to  which 
better  building  could  be  commercially  possible 
lor  speculators  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  ili.u  most  builders  now 
feel  i  job  is  losing  money  if  they  do  not  "get 
their  money  out"  in  six  or  seven  years— which 
means  a  11  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  profit  before 
they  take  advantage  of  the  tax-free  accelerated 
depreciation.  And  there  are  lew  builders  who 
consider  that  they  are  gaining  an  asset  by  paying 
oil  their  mortgages,  although  it  will  enhance 
their  profit  at  any  future  sale.  Furthermore,  the 
(loser  one  looks  into  the  actual  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  real  estate  speculators,  the  clearei  ii 
becomes  that  the  government  is  permitting  them 
to  enjoy  other  huge  advantages— in  addition  to 
the  fundamental  ones  I  have  already  discussed. 
I  Icie  are  three  of  the  most  dramatic. 

Endless  Expense  lecounts:  Rial  estate  opera- 
tions ate  singularly  well  suited  to  the  art  of  the 
tax-deductible  expense  account.  Buying,  selling, 
renting,  and  simplv  looking  at  property  are  such 
indefinite  categories  that  almost  any  expense  can 
be  justified.  If  one  wants  to  check  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  hotel  in  Palm  Springs,  California, 
or  an  office-building  venture  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela—especially in  cold  weather—  trips  to  these 
places  may  be  imperative,  carefully  documented 
with  letters  to  and  from  brokers,  ol  .muse. 
"Potential  tenants"  from  out  of  town  may  need 
theatre  ti(kcts,  lintel  rooms,  or  willing  call  girls 
to  console  (hem  — that  is  standard  big-business 
procedure.  But  the  big  real  estate  operators  do 
show  a  certain  imagination— witness  the  recent 
flow  of  their  investments  to  properties  in  Florida. 
It  is  only  logical  that  these  hotels  and  apartments 
must  undergo  a  stern,  tax  deductible  business  in- 
spection several  times  during  the  wiiuer  .... 

Multiplying  Corporations:  Real  estate  manage- 
ment is  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  setting  up  a 
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series  of  corporations  for  different  build- 
ing jobs,  thus  gaining  tax  advantages, 
since  corporations  are  taxed  only  30  per 
cent  up  to  the  first  $25,000  of  profit.  Also, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  set  up  corporations 
separating  the  management  of  a  building 
from  ownership-juggling  rent,  salaries, 
and  benefits  back  and  forth  to  gain  the 
most  favorable  tax  position. 

An  advantage  in  the  Stock  Market: 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ac- 
corded real  estate  corporations  very 
large  and  special  opportunities  to  invest 
their  profits  outside  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness at  reduced  taxes.  If  an  individual  in- 
vests in  the  stock  market,  he  must  pay 
the  normal  full  tax  on  dividends.  How- 
ever, once  a  realty  corporation  has  paid  its  regu- 
lar tax  on  its  business  profits,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
tax  exemption  of  85  per  cent  on  its  additional 
profits  when  invested  elsewhere. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  a  realty  corpora- 
tion can  invest  in  the  stock  market  and  pax   less 
than  8  per  cent  tax  on  any  dividends  it  receives- 
since  85  per  cent  of  the  dividends  are  tax-exempt 
the   normal   52  per  cent   corporate   tax   applies 
only  to  the  remaining  15  per  cent.    And   if  ,  in- 
stock  is  sold  at  any  increased  value,  the  corpora- 
tion would  pay  only  a  capital-gains  tax  of  25  per 
cent  on  its  profit.    By  contrast,  if  its  profits  were 
invested  in  real  estate,  it  would  have  to  pax   the 
full  52  per  cent  on  any  further  profits  that  ac- 
crued.   The  real  estate  operators  have  no  cause 
to  complain  that  their  money  is  "fro/en"  in  real 
estate. 
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Part  III 

I  T  SHOULD  be  clear  that  the  builders  ire 
X  receiving  extremely  favorable  treatment  hom 
the  government.  The  consequences  ol  tins  treat- 
ment present  serious  social  problems. 

For  instance,  even  the  mosi  superficial  ob- 
server cannot  fail  to  be  struck  In  the  amount  of 
architectural  mediocrity  the  building  boom  has 
already  created  m  New  York.  The  big  spe<  ulators 
have  actually  developed  distinctive  styles  which 
now  reappear  with  monotonous  regularit)  using 
the  same  mechanical  patterns  oyer  and  over 
again.  The  Uris  brothers,  for  example  use 
colored  plastic  discs  behind  aluminum  fins-  the 
Tishmans,  concrete  blocks  on  which  are  pasted 
gigantic  enlargements  ,,I  .,  microscopic  picture 
oi  a  fly's  eye.  The  bus)  architectural  firm  of 
Emery  Roth  and  Sons  has  dotted  Third    Vvenue 


and  Park  Avenue   with   squat   boxes-a   kind  of 
Rothville  in  High  Speculator  Style. 

Vet,  given  the  frenetic  conditions  which  gov- 
ernment tax  favoritism  has  created  in  the  money 
market-and  the  inflated  costs  of  construction- 
al speculative  builder  who  insisted  on  high  archi- 
tectural standards  would  need  extraordinary  re- 
sources and  fortitude  to  survive.  The  few  worthy 
and  interesting  new  buildings  in   the  city  have 
been   put   up  by   billion-dollar   corporations   as 
showplaces  for  their  home  offices.  And  even  these 
are   plagued   by   the   problem   of  the  setting  in 
which  they  are  placed.    Leonardo  da  Vinci  ob- 
served centuries  ago  that  a  building  should  rise 
in  height  only  one-half  the  distance  of  the  free 
span  of  space  before  it.    This  is  a  rule  which  has 
been    followed    in    Paris.    Rome.    Buenos   Aires 
and  R.o  de  Janeiro-and  sometimes  in  Milwau- 
kee. San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans  as  well  The 
beauty  of  these  cities  is  that  a  sense  of  space  gives 
grandeur  to  the  more  notable  structures-struc- 
tures often  devoted  to  civic  interests  and  the  arts 
ami    sciences,    incidentally,    as    well    as    to   soap, 
whiskey,  and  fertilizers. 

What    is    particularly    depressing   about    New 
York  is  that   its  building  code  has  for  vears  en- 
couraged precisely  the  reverse  effect,  stifling  the 
human  instinct  lor  dignity  and  grace,  and  creat- 
ing a  situation   that   is  practically  impossible  to 
rectify    within    the    near    future.     Furthermore 
whatever    open    spaces    and    vistas    remain    are 
rapidly  being  filled  in.    (Two  of  the  many  ex- 
amples:   The  development   of  Sixth   Avenue   in 
the  West  Fifties  is  destroying  the  majesty  of  the 
Rockefeller  Center  grouping;  and  the  sale  of  a 
small  square  to  the  south  of  Columbus  Circle  for 
use  In  the  Huntington  Hartford  Museum  means 
that  the  white  lines  of  the  New  York  Coliseum 
are   muffled   from    the   Broadway   approach.) 
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1  > 1 1 [  il  the  (i(N  is  Indifferenl  to  the  aesthetics 
of  the  building  boom,  it  seems  positively  bent  on 
strangling  itsell  when  ii  comes  to  its  practical 
consequences.  Foi  instance,  the  choking  flood  of 
automobile  traffu  in  New  York  is  ai  i  i  ^  worsl 
precisel)  in  those  downtown  .mil  midtown  areas 
where  more  and  more  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed. Ii  is  an  act  ol  municipal  madness  to 
dump  25,000  to  50,000  more  people  into  the 
crowded  heart  ol  the  midtown  area  1>\  permitting 
construction  of  the  new  Pan  \m  building  near 
Grand  Central  Station;  bui  the  project  moves 
forward.  (Meanwhile,  the  obvious  equations  of 
the  nitinii  ip.il  ti.illu  dilemma  yawn  in  all  our 
faces:  Mass  transit  by  trains  and  buses  can  trans- 
port 10,000  people  on  the  same  amount  of  roail- 
wa\  which  can  carr)  <>nl\  1,600  people  in  private 
cars  twent)  five  times  .is  mam.  But  municipal 
and  stale  governments  refuse  to  subsidize  rail- 
roads and  bus  lines,  and  they  have  become  so  ex- 
pensive, uncomfortable,  and  dilapidated  that 
people  prefer  to  bring  more  and  more  cars  into 
the  city.) 

Finally,  the  rising  prices  of  land  dining  the 
building  boom  have  inexorably  created  a  series 
of  economic  ghettos  in  New  Yoik  which  are  the 
\ei\  antithesis  of  democracy.  The  n'ch  and  poor- 
used  to  live  close  together  but  this  is  much  less 
true  today.  Public  housing  brings  the  lucky 
pooi  together,  while  the  unlucky  poor  live  in 
strata  of  disgraceful  tenements.  The  Protestant 
whites  have  largely  left  the  cii\  and  the  Jews  are 
following.  The  East  Side  is  becoming  an  ex- 
clusive ghetto  itself,  the  last  protected  haven  of 
the-  rich.  As  an  example,  a  large  plot  on  the  East 
Side  was  offered  to  me  three  years  ago  at  $70  per 
square  loot.  It  seemed  outrageous  at  the  time 
but  the  same  plot  recently  sold  at  over  $100  per 
septal e  loot.  New  York  will  soon  resemble  a 
grotesquel)  enlarged  medieval  town  with  each 
caste  in  its  own  quarter. 

THE     FAST     BUCK 

TO  comprehend  the  lull  power  behind  the 
insensate  march  of  Manhattan  building, 
one  must  take  account  of  the  activity  that  goes 
on  inside  the  office  buildings  themselves— the 
great  hives  of  New  York  advertising,  market 
speculation,  publicity,  merchandising,  television. 
In  most  of  them  you  can  find  the  same  cast  of 
mind  which  marks  the  building's  construction- 
till  same  buzzing  obsession  with  profits  and  tax 
gimmicks  and  quick  turnover,  to  the  neglect  of 
solid  utility  and  values  adding  grace  to  human 
existence. 


llie  real  villain,  in  short,  is  human  nature 
itself,  thai  pan  ol  most  ol  us    mysell  included— 

which  cannoi  resist  a  fast  buck  and  the  approval 
ol  the  mob.  The  public  at  large  seems  to  find 
little  to  criticize  in  the  success  of  the  new  real 
estate  millionaires;  on  the  contrary,  the)  are  ad- 
mired ciii/ens.  heroes  ol  a  kind.  As  Ion 
predator)  cunning  and  acquisitive  lust  pass  as 
social  virtues,  the  real  estate  speculator  and 
shoddv    buildings  will  be  with   us. 

Nevertheless,  the  building  boom  itself  and  the 
laws  thai  subsidize  ii  present  immediate  dangers 
io  our  economy  which  we  will  ignore  only  at 
grave  peril,  from  the  most  practical  and  hard- 
headed  business  standpoint,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  change  the  tax  and  administrative  laws 
before  overbuilding  sets  oil  a  panic  which  leads 
to  a  new  depression.  Anyone  who  regards  the 
present  fien/v  of  construction  calmly  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  many  of  America's  depressions 
were  initiated  by  a  spiral  in  land  prices  and  over- 
building that  brought  down  the  banks.  Land 
speculation  led  to  the  panics  in  1836,  1857,  and 
1 873.  Idle  depression  of  1929  was  preceded  by  a 
tremendous  overexpansion  of  building  in  the 
late  1920s:  with  the  fall  in  stock  prices  was 
coupled  a  drop  of  some  80  per  cent  in  land 
prices. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Paper  prices  for 
land  are  nearly  twice  the  national  debt:  six 
times  the  federal  revenue:  almost  twice  the  price 
of  all  listed  stocks:  and  more  than  twice  the 
assets  of  all  commercial  banks  put  together.  To- 
day, almost  15  million  square  feet  of  office  space 
is  being  designed  in  the  New  York  area  alone. 
And  building  costs  continue  to  stand  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

What  is  the  federal  government  doing  about 
it?  Not  only  does  it  continue  to  maintain  the 
remarkable  tax  benefits  to  builders  that  1  have 
described,  but  it  also  has  recentlv  approved  the 
new  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust  Bill  which  ex- 
tends the  scope  of  the  syndicate  method,  making 
it  possible  lor  pension  funds,  small  merchants, 
and  hopeful  shopgirls  to  buy  "a  piece  of  a  build- 
ing." How  are  they  to  know  that  the  buildings 
can  be  milked  of  value  by  smart  spec  ulatois  until 
the  certificates  owned  by  the  small  investors  may 
be  worthless? 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  an  alarmist  point  of 
view  might  well  consult  a  recent  statement 
b\  Mr.  Charles  F.  Noyes,  dean  of  New  York  real 
estate  brokers,  who  has  been  active  in  the  realty 
market  for  over  sixtv  years.  Calling  for  state 
regulation  of  the  syndicate  method,  Mr.  Noyes 
wiote: 
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Syndication  oi  real  estate  equities  is  a  very 
similar  idea  to  the  sale  of  first-mortgage  cer- 
tificates sold  to  the  public  with  great  suc- 
cess .  .  .  from  about  1910  to  1935.  Along  came 
the  panic  of  1929  and  in  the  early  'thirties  the 
real  estate  depression  with  unbelievable  losses 
to  the  holders  of  these  certificates.  .  .  .  The 
market  price  of  real  estate  has  [now]  gone  so 
high  that  today  it  is  not  possible  with  safety 
to  pay  these  returns  as  are  now  advertised.  .  .  . 

If  we  fail  to  take  protective  measures,  he  con- 
cluded, "1  shudder  lor  many  reasons  to  think 
what  may  happen  to  New  York  real  estate  at 
some  future  date." 

People  will  differ  on  the  precise  reforms 
needed,  but  there  is  no  question  that  changes 
must  be  made  before  it  is  too  late.  My  own  view 
of  an  equitable  program  would  run  along  these 
lines: 

1.  The  privilege  of  tax  deductions  for  de- 
preciation on  buildings  must  be  completeh  re- 
examined. Certainly  the  present  allowance  of 
deductions  for  accelerated  d  preciation  is  in- 
equitable and  should  be  discontinued.  In  many 
European  countries,  no  tax  deductions  at  all  are 
allowed  for  depreciation  on  buildings  of  any 
kind.  Nor  are  home  owners  in  this  country  al- 
lowed to  deduct  for  depreciation.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  business  should  be  allowed  to 


SYLVIA  PLATH 

YOU'RE 

clownlike,  happiest  on  your  hinds. 
Feet  to  the  stars,  and  moon-skulled. 
Gilled  like  a  fish.    A  common-sense 
Thumbs-down  on   the  dodo's  mode. 
Wrapped  up  in  yoursell  like  a  spool, 
Trawling  your  dark  as  owls  do. 
Mute  as  a  turnip  from  the  Fourth 
Of  July  to  All  Fools  Day, 
O  high-riser,  my  little  loaf. 

Vague  as  fog  and  looked  lor  like  mail. 
Fai  ther  off  than  Australia. 
Bent-backed  Atlas,  our  traveled  prawn. 
Snug  as  a   bud   and  at   home 
Like  a  sprat  in  a  pickle  jug. 
\  i  reel  of  eels,  all  ripples. 
Jumpy  as  a  Mexican  bean. 
A  clean  slate,  with  your  own  lace  on. 
Right,  like  a  well-clone  sum. 


enjoy    advantages    denied    to    the    home    owner. 

2.  Syndicates  and  the  new  real  estate  invest- 
ment trusts  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a  single 
tax  while  corporations  are  taxed  twice.  They 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as  regular 
corporations.  The  privilege  they  now  enjoy 
favors  one  class  of  investors  against  another  and 
is  thoroughly  un-American  in  the  most  abused 
sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Most  important  of  all.  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing the  low  capital-gains  tax  should  be  com- 
pleteh re-examined  and  either  eliminated  or 
made  more  meaningful.  Concerning  the  sale  of 
property,  a  capital-gains  tax  might  be  valid  if 
the  property  were  held  for  a  minimum  of,  say, 
ten  years.  In  general  the  present  capital-gains 
rule  is  a  specious  dodge  based  on  the  fiction  that 
capital  held  over  six  months  is  a  "long-term  in- 
vestment." The  harbor  of  capital  gains  is  the 
anchorage  for  the  overwhelming  mass  of  specula- 
tion both  in  real  estate  and  the  stock  market,  and 
as  such  it  is  heavily  responsible  for  the  violent 
cvcles  and  distortions  of  the  American  economy. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  chances  of  these  reforms  to  succeed.  As  the 
recent  passage  of  the  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust  Rill  showed,  the  real  estate  interests  have 
strong  influence  in  the  legislatures.  Many  of  the 
voters  themselves  share  the  dream  of  cashing  in 
on  the  great  inflation  of  speculative  values  that 
our  laws  have  set  in  motion.  Is  our  society  cap- 
able of  reform  in  a  time  of  apparent  prosperity— 
or  must  -eve  wait  until  the  whole  structure  col- 
lapses of  its  own  weight? 

I  must  add  a  personal  postscript.  I  am  a  prod- 
uct of  the  real  estate  world.  My  entire  business 
life— and  that  of  my  family  for  almost  half  a 
century— has  been  centered  around  the  building 
and  management  of  property.  No  doubt  I  will 
be  called  a  "traitor  to  my  class"  b\  main  relatives 
and  friends  for  advocating  these  reforms.  To 
them.  I  can  only  say  that,  from  the  perspective 
of  economic  history,  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
are  relativeh  mild.  Landlords  are  the  easiest 
persons  to  attack  in  times  of  poverty  because 
they  are  few  and  tenants  many.  If  another  de- 
pression ensues,  it  will  produce  laws  which  will 
make  the  reforms  I  advocate  seem  like  those  of 
an  extreme  conservative.  For  me,  it  is  not  only 
immoral— in  the  purest  and  deepest  sense  of  that 
word— for  enormous  real  estate  profits  to  be  ac- 
cumulated through  tax  tricks  while  1-1  per  cent 
of  the  Negro  and  8  per  cent  of  the  white  workers 
in  America  have  no  jobs.  It  is  also  a  threat  to 
the  nation's  economic  stabilitv  which  we  must 
meet  before  it  is  too  late. 

Harper's  Magazine,  June  1961 
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Laughter  has  always  been  his  sharpest  weapon 

— /;;//  now  its  tone  is  more  self-confident 

.  .  .  and  a  lot  healthier  for  all  of  us. 

HIGH  noon  in  New  York,  August:  The 
crowded  bus  jogged  to  a  stop  at  Fourteenth 
Street.  All  the  passengers  got  oil,  except  two 
women  who  had  been  sharing  a  seat— one  Negro, 
the  other  white.  Both  were  stout. 

//  /  move  to  another  seat,  the  white  woman 
thought,  this  Negro  xeill  think  I  don't  want  to 
sit  by  her. 

Two  stops  later  the  Negro  looked  at  her  seat- 
mate  and  said: 

"Honey,  there's  plenty  room  on  this  bus;  why 
for  then  are  you  crowding  me?" 

This  story,  now  going  around  among  Negroes 
and  their  white  friends,  may  be  apocryphal.  Its 
meaning,  however,  is  certain:  Negroes  and  white 
people  are  beginning  to  laugh  together  about 
the  most  serious  affliction  of  American  society. 
True,  we  Negroes  have  been  laughing  at  white 
people  for  years.  I  suspect— in  fact  I  know— they 
have  been  laughing  at  us.  But  until  recently  the 
laughters  have  not  been  mutual  or  the  same: 
our  comic  response  was  born  of  hurt:  theirs,  I 
regret  to  say,  of  malice.  We  were  not  the  same 
order  of  fool:  the  Negro  was  Falstaff,  acting  the 
idiot  not  only  to  survive  but  to  say  the  truth; 
the  white  man  was  the  ancient  Athenian  comic 
staging  a  fertility  rite  during  which  the  tribe 
reaffirmed  its  value  system  by  pillorying  a  scape- 
goat—the outsider. 

The  Negro's  oblique  assault  upon  segregation 
has  often  had  practical  value  as  well  as  style. 
During  the  summer  between  my  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  in  college,  I  worked  as  an  or- 


derly at  the  Little-Griffin  Hospital  in  Valdosta, 
Georgia.  My  firs)  duly  each  morning  was  to  put 
chairs  in  the  hallway  leading  to  Dr.  Griffin's 
office.  By  nine-thirty  these  chairs  would  be  fdled 
with  while  ladies  seeking  the  services  of  the  best- 
known  gynecologist  in  south  Georgia.  For  a 
Negro  woman  to  be  treated  by  Dr.  Griffin,  and 
in  his  office  at  that,  was  unthinkable. 

I  was  out  in  the  hospital  yard  raking  leaves 
one  morning  when  Sister  Lucy— a  woman  of 
middle  age  and  a  stalwart  member  of  my  grand- 
father's church— came  strolling  up  carrying  a 
Jewel  lard  bucket  filled  with  fresh  eggs. 

"Mornin',   Louis." 

"Howdy,  Sister  Lucy." 

"That  Dr.  Griffin,"  she  said  pointing  to  the 
hospital,  "he  there?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Thank  you,  Jesus,"  Sister  Lucy  intoned, 
"cause  I  needs  treatin'." 

This  I  had  to  see.  I  followed  Sister  Lucy  as 
she  made  her  way  through  the  back  door  of  the 
hospital  and  into  the  corridor  leading  to  Dr. 
Griffin's  office. 

"Mornin',  daughter,"  Sister  Lucy  beamed  to 
the  first  white  woman  in  line.  "Why  you  here? 
You  gonna  have  another  baby?" 

"Ain't  three  enough,  Lucy?"  the  woman  asked, 
beginning  to  laugh. 

"Honey,  I  had  two  and  that  enough  for  me!" 
The  corridor  rang  with  laughter  and  Sister  Lucy 
walked  past  the  next  eight  women  in  line. 

"How's  that  husband  of  yours?"  Sister  Lucy 
asked,  leaning  over  a  woman  at  the  head  of  the 
line. 

"He's  fine,  Lucy.  How  you?" 

"Praise  God,  I'm  fine!  You  know,  I  brought 
that  husband  of  yours  into  this  world." 

"I'm  gonna  tell  him  I  saw  you,  Lucy." 
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"You  do  that  and  the  Lord'll  bless  you."  With 
this,  Sister  Lucy  had  made  her  way  to  Dr.  Grif- 
fin's secretary-nurse. 

"Is  Dr.  Griffin  in  there?"  Lucv  asked,  widening 
her  exes  with  expectation. 

"Yes,  Lucy,  he's  there.  How  you?" 
"With  the  help  of  Jesus,  I'll  make  it." 
Dr.    Griffin's    office    door    opened,    a    patient 
walked  out.  Sister  Lucv  walked  in.  Whatever  was 
wrong  with  Sister  Lucy,  Dr.  Griffin  fixed  it.    He 
was  paid  with  a  Jewel  lard  bucket  full  of  eggs. 
Sister  Lucy  made  her  way-  back  down  the  hall 
laughing  and    joking  with  the  waiting  women. 
"Give  the  preacher  my  prayers  when  you  get 
home."  she  said  to  me,  once  we  were  again  out 
in  the  back  yard.  Then  she  added,  almost  in  an 
undertone,   "Lord,  honey,  white  folks  sure  are 
foolish!" 


THE    WAR    DID    IT 

BU  T  humor  and  sorrow  are  allies,  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  Three  incidents 
of  my  early  youth  made  me  painfully  aware  of 
this  ambivalence.  There  was  a  deacon  in  my 
grandfather's  church  who  used  to  break  into 
gales  of  laughter  while  shouting.  I  would  watch 
his  face  as  he  shouted,  "Hallelujah,  ha,  ha,  ha," 
and  saw  in  its  contortions  the  betrayal  of  inner 
stress. 

And  there  was  also  the  day  my  Uncle  James 
(who  was  a  Baptist  minister  and  principal  of 
the  Negro  school)  lectured  us  about  the  fact 
that  Negroes  "laughed  at  die  wrong  time." 
Lucie  was  irked  because  we  had  laughed  during 
the  film  "Imitation  of  Life."  'What  tickled  us  was 
Peola,  the  light-skinned  Negro  girl  who  passed 
for  white  and  then  confessed  all  at  the  funeral 
of  her  dark  mother  whom  she  had   mistreated. 

The  third  incident  involved  turnabout  but 
the  motivation  was  the  same.  I  was  delivering 
groceries;  m\  bicycle  turned  over,  threw  me  to 
the  ground,  and  my  hand  was  badly  crushed  by 
the  loaded  wooden  box.  The  accident  sent  a 
white  woman  into  hysterical  laughter— perhaps 
not  unlike  that  of  the  shouting  Negro  deacon. 
She  called  to  her  next  door  neighbor  to  come 
out  and  "see  the  bleeding  nigger!" 

Comedy  is  one  way  of  looking  at  a  social 
situation.  Traged\  is  another.  But  comedy  can 
tell  us  some  things  about  a  situation  that 
tragedy  cannot.  The  tragedian  told  us  that  the 
race  problem  was  immoral— that  if  we  weren't 
careful  somebody  might  go  to  Hell  for  it.  The 
comic  told  us  the  race  problem  was  absurd— 
that  it  would  change  as  Americans  became  in- 


volved in  bigger,  even  more  absurd,   problems. 
World  War  II  proved  to  be  that  involvement. 

Take  the  Negro  sergeant  who  explained  to 
his  French  girl  friend  that  he  wasn't  really  a 
Negro;  that  he  was.  rather,  an  intelligence  of- 
ficer and  that  the  Arm)  had  painted  him  brown 
for  special  night  fighting! 

Or  take  this  tribute  to  the  most  brilliant  all- 
Negro  infantry  unit  to  serve  in  the  last  war— 
I  don't  know  whether  the  story  was  Negro  or 
white  in  origin.  An  all-white  unit  slogging  up 
through  Italy  came  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Colos- 
seum in  Rome.  "Damn."  the  commanding  officer 
snapped,  "those  niggers  from  the  92nd  got  here 
ahead  of  us!" 

These  were  the  things  we  laughed  about  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Negro  had  been  dumped  in 
the  most  tragic  absurdity  of  all:  despite  the  kill- 
ing and  dying,  there  was  something  funny  about 
being  loyal  and  brave  and  skillful  in  defiance 
of  warnings  that  we  were  unreliable  and  dumb. 
And  it  was  the  war  that  destroved  segregation. 
Colored  troops  didn't  march  straight  from  Berlin 
to  Mississippi  as  one  Negro  comic  suggested. 
Rather,  they  changed  weapons— substituted  law 
books  for  guns— and  marched  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

"near  father,"  the  Negro  Harvard  Law  School 
freshman  wrote.  "I  have  just  unearthed  a  law 
that  will  end  segregation  overnight." 

The  father,  whose  income  came  from  prose- 
cuting discrimination  cases  for  the  NAACP, 
wired  back:  "Keep  that  law  buried  until  I  get 
you  through  law  school!" 

And  anyone  who  has  heard  the  spontaneous 
poetic  repartee  between  the  Southern  Negro 
preacher  and  his  congregation  will  believe  that 
this  happened: 

\nd  this  is  the  way  the  new  freedom  came 
about,"  the  preacher  began,  his  singsong  voice 
rattling  the  rafters. 

"We  marched  on  Washington  .  .  ." 

"Amen,"  the  congregation  shouted  back. 


Loin's  E.  Lomax  traveled  through  Africa  last 
summer  and  came  home  to  write  "The  Reluctant 
African."  a  book  which  reviewers  found  both  shock- 
ins:  and  important  as  a  study  of  the  intense  anti- 
white  feeling  in  Africa.  For  it,  Mr.  Lomax  received 
the  Anisfield-Wolf  Award  presented  by  the  editors 
of  "The  Saturday  Review"  for  the  book  dealing  most 
creditably  with  social  and  group  relations.  Born  in 
Georgia.  Mr.  Lomax  now  lives  on  Long  Island  and 
free-lances  in  the  magazine  and  television  field. 
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"Like  Moses  we  made  oui  wa)  down  to  the 
waters,  singing  lei   m)    lolks  go'." 

"Yes,  praise  the  1  .ord." 

"()nl\  we  didn't  walk  to  the  Red  Sea,  we 
marched  down  to  the  Potomac  .  .  ." 

"Amen,  pi  ea(  h  the  word." 

"But,  praise  God,  instead  <>i  Moses  and  [oshua, 
we  had  Thurgood  Marshall,  R<>\  Wilkins,  and 
A.  Philip  Randolph  .  .  .  ain't  that  right?" 

"Hallelujah,   amen." 

"Ami  we  begin  to  sing  and  pra\  and  clap  our 
hands  and  do  the  hoi)  dance." 

"Yes,  Lord,"  Sister  Minnie  screamed,  leaping 
to  her  feel  to  dam e  lot  j.n . 

"And  our  voices  got  louder,"  the  preachei 
continued,  his  voice  now  sounding  like  a  March 
wind  blowing  through  di\  shingles.  "We  was 
heading  tow. ml  /ion  .  .  .  just  about  the  crack 
ol  dawn,  the  Lord  pulled  hack  the  sky.  lie  told 
the  rising  sun.  the  sinkin»  moon,  the  fading  stars, 
and  the  floating  clouds  to  gel  out  of  his  way  so 
he  could  see.  And  the  Lord  poked  his  head 
down  through  the  elements  .  .  ." 

'Well,  do  |esus,"  Sister  Louise  intoned,  leap- 
ing to  her  feet. 

"And  the  Lord  said,  'Whal  you  colored  people 
doing  making  all  that  noise  so  early  in  the 
morning?"  and  we  told  him,  'Lord,  we  want  to  be 
free.  No  more  back  doors;  no  more  back  seats; 
no  more  schools  we  pay  for  and  can't  go  to.' 
And  the  Lord  smiled  and  said,  'Look  behind 
you!'  And  we  looked,  like  Moses  searching  for 
a  rod  to  part  the  waters.  Bui  instead  of  a  rod 
we  saw  a  building.  A  high  building  with  tall 
columns  .  .  .  and  with  a  picture  of  blind  justice 
holding  a  pair  of  unprejudiced  scales.  And  the 
Lord  said,  'You  colored  people  go  in  that  build- 
ing. There's  a  man  in  there  named  Earl  War- 
ren, he's  a  servant  of  mine.  Tell  him  your 
troubles  and  cut  out  all  that  noise  so  I  can  go 
back  to  sleep'." 

RACE     PREJUDICE 
TURNED      INSIDE      OUT 

I  WAS  in  the  center  of  "colored  town," 
perched  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  overlook- 
ing Clinton,  Tennessee.  Mob  violence  over 
school  integration  was  into  its  third  night.  The 
Negro  community  was  an  arsenal;  we  stood  in 
knots  looking  down  into  the  center  of  town  as 
John  Casper  ranted  before  a  crowd  in  front  of 
the  courthouse.  Negro  citizens  voluntarily  stayed 
out  of  town  and  the  sheriff  advised  me,  the  lone 
Negro  newsman  on  the  scene,  against  being  on 
the  downtown  streets  after  dark.    Had  the  segre- 


gationist  mob  decided  to  storm  the  mountain 
road  leading  to  the  Negro  sector,  it  would  have 
been  a  massacre,  Scores  ol  Negro  nun,  man)  ol 
them  war  veterans,  were  crouched  behind  trees 
and  bushes  waiting  for  just  such  a  move.  1  was 
waiting  lor  the  Western  Union  clerk  to  come  up 
to  "colored  town"  and  get  my  overnight  story 
and  file  it  to  Chicago.  Shortly  before  eleven 
o'clock,  a  small  Negro  boy  came  running  up  to 
me: 

"Mr.  Lomax,"  he  panted,  "there's  a  white 
man  down  at  the  loot  ol  the  mountain  in  a  car. 
lie's  a-honking  his  horn  and  a-blinking  his  lights 
and  he  shouted  and  tole  me  to  tell  you  he's  as 
scared  to  come  up  here  as  you  are  to  come  down 
there  where  he  is."  I  walked  down  the  mountain 
road  and  onto  a  small  stretch  of  no  man's  land. 
The  Western  Union  man  met  me.  He  took  my 
copy,  we  shook  hands,  laughed,  and  said  good 
night. 

When  we  Negroes  think  of  present-day  race 
tensions  in  Alabama,  the  serious  face  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  usually  dominates  our 
minds;  but  in  spite  of  the  painful  events  in 
Montgomery,  we  can  laugh  when  we  gel  a 
chance— even  in  Alabama.  One  Friday  the  thir- 
teenth, Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Under-Secretary  of 
the  United  Nations,  was  scheduled  to  speak  be- 
fore a  Negro  women's  group  in  Birmingham. 
Because  of  bad  weather,  his  plane  was  forced  to 
land  in  Macon,  Georgia,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, fie  called  his  hostess  to  say  that  he  could 
not  possibly  make  it  in  time  for  the  eight  o'clock 
engagement.  Advised  that  the  airline  was  trans- 
porting Bunche  along  with  the  other  passengers 
to  Atlanta  by  bus,  the  hostess  said  they  would 
hire  a  limousine  to  bring  him  from  Atlanta  to 
Birmingham  (a  distance  of  some  180  miles)  and 
that  the  audience  would  wait  for  him  until  mid- 
night if  necessary. 

Bunche  covered  the  first  hundred  miles  with- 
out incident.  Just  inside  the  Alabama  border, 
however,  the  limousine  broke  down.  Bunche 
called  his  hostess  and  said  things  looked  worse 
than  ever.  After  a  moment  of  thought  she  told 
him  to  hang  up  and  sit  tight.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  Bunche  heard  the  wail  of  police  siiens.  The 
local  sheriff— white— pulled  up  and  asked  for 
Dr.  Bunche.  "I'm  he,"  Bunche  said,  with  justi- 
fiable trepidation. 

"By  God,  git  in  the  car." 

Dr.  Bunche  got  in.  Despite  the  blinding  rain, 
the  sheriff  raced  across  the  county  and  at  the 
line  transferred  his  passenger  to  the  waiting  car 
of  another  sheriff,  who  opened  his  siren,  turned 
on  his  blinking  lights,  and  zoomed  off  into  deep 
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Alabama.  With  the  sheriffs  working  in  relays, 
Bunche  was  whisked  across  four  counties,  cov- 
ering eighty  miles  in  less  than  an  hour,  while 
his  demon-drivers  barked  progress  reports  over 
the  short-wave  radio. 

Onlv  alter  he  arrived  at  the  Birmingham 
church  where  the  crowd  was  patiently  waiting 
did  Bunche  discover  that  the  progress  reports 
were  being  relayed  to  white  policemen  stationed 
in  a  car  outside  the  church.  At  the  end  of  each 
report  the  policemen  raced  into  the  church  and 
announced  Bundle's  current  position  to  the 
resounding  shouts  of  "amen"  and  "halleluiah." 
The  white  policemen  then  accompanied  Bunche 
into  the  church  and  sat  in  the  pulpit  while  Dr. 
Bundle  proceeded  to  give  segregation  hell. 

Ralph  Bunche  is  by  no  means  the  only  out- 
standing Negro  spokesman  who  has  had  hu- 
morous bouts  with  race  prejudice  in  reverse. 
Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  former  chairman  of  the 
\  \  \CP  executive  board  and  now  Administrator 
ol  the  U.  S.  Housing  and  Horn  Finance  Agency. 
was  a  member  on  the  UNRRA  team  sent 
to  the  Ukraine  in  1945  to  administer  relief.  In 
addition  to  being  a  bearer  of  gifts,  Weaver,  a 
tall  handsome  football  hero,  was  the  first  Negro 
most  of  the  Ukrainians  had  seen.  The  men  were 
overwhelmed  bv  his  good  nature  and  rapid 
jokes;  the  women  were  impressed  bv  his  agility 
and  graciousness  on  the  dance  floor.  In  city  after 
city,  Weaver  found  himself  the  object  of  ardent 
and,  for  him,  arduous  admiration.  Finally  in 
Kharkov,  his  energy  drained.  The  town  fathers 
feted  Weaver  and  his  teammates  in  a  long  night 
of  celebration.  Shortly  before  eight  the  next 
morning,  the  tireless  comrades  banged  on  Wea- 
ver's door  and  said  that  he  had  to  start  immedi- 
ate!) on  an  inspection  tour  of  citv  housing 
projects.  His  eves  bleary,  Weaver  turned  to  his 
roommate  and  fellow  UNRRA  representative— 
a  white  man  from  Texas— and  said,  "I  never 
thought  I  would  see  the  day  when  I  would  long 
for  a  little  racial  discrimination." 

This  ability  to  laugh  not  onlv  at  racism  but 
at  themselves  sustained  Negroes  through  the 
turbulent  first  days  of  integration.  And.  as  the 
excellent  NBC-TV  White  Paper  on  the  sit-ins 
showed,  humor  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
Negro's  most  effective  weapons: 

Fifty  dignified  Fisk  University  students  were 
jailed  because  they  participated  in  the  Nashville 
sit-ins.  "Hey,  man."  one  student  shouted  to  a 
cell  mate,  according  to  the  TV  script.  I  sat 
down  in  Kress  and  the  white  waitress  told  me, 
'We  don't  serve  Negroes.'  I  told  her  that  was 
good  because  I  don't  cat  them." 


"Dig  this,"  another  student  added.  "There  is 
this  cartoon  of  a  Negro  student  sitting  alone  at 
a  lunch  counter.  The  caption  reads:  The  cus- 
tomer is  always  white!" 

Then  the  TV  camera  closed  in  on  a  Negro 
mother.  "I  got  this  letter  from  Junior,"  she  said, 
alternately  laughing  and  crying.  "And  he  said, 
'Mamma,  I'm  in  jail,  but  everything  is  all  right. 
Be  cool,  Mamma,  be  cool.'  I  can't  say  it  like  he 
can,"  she  added  to  the  camera,  "but  he  said,  'Be 
cool.  Mamma,  be  cool'." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  rule  on  the 
legality  of  the  sit-ins.  It  may  never  have  to,  for 
lunch-counter  discrimination  has  been  all  but 
laughed  out  of  existence. 

And  while  in  New  Orleans  segregationists  were 
bringing  public  education  to  a  lamentable  halt 
because  of  the  school  integration  issue,  subdued 
laughter  was  pulsating  throughout  the  Negro 
community.  Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  New  Or- 
leans' schools  have  been  integrated  since  the  turn 
of  the  centurv.  The  white  schools  are  peppered 
with  light-skinned  Negroes  passing  for  white. 
They  pass  during  the  school  day  and  then  go 
home  to  social  life  among  their  Negro  friends 
and  relatives.  Fear  of  detection  caused  them  to 
join  the  white  boycott  of  the  integrated  schools, 
and  when  segregationist  judge  Leander  Perez  of 
nearby  St.  Bernard  P.nish  threw  open  the  doors 
of  that  communit\'s  all-white  schools  to  accom- 
modate the  boycotters,  the  light-skinned  Negroes 
were  among  the  first  to  go  over  and  register. 

FOR     "RACE"     READ     "STATUS" 

NEGROES  are  now  laughing  at  them- 
selves  as  Negroes,  and  they  are  doing  it 
without  the  old  overtone  of  self-effacement. 
Much  of  Negro  humor  is  still  tribal  but  it  is 
beginning  to  take  on  a  tinge  of  interracial 
status-consciousness.  It  was  a  white  Southerner, 
in  fact,  who  told  me  the  story  of  the  Negro 
woman  who  decided  to  buy  a  mink  with  her 
sweepstakes  winnings.  Standing  in  front  of  the 
store  minor,  the  mink  down  to  her  ankles,  the 
Negro  woman  looked  at  the  white  saleslady 
and  asked: 

"Do  you  think  this  coat  makes  me  look  too 
Jewish"-" 

This  is  social  comedy  that  hurts:  badly.  Here 
the  Negro  is  saving  how  much  the  noose  burns 
1>\  looping  it  around  the  neck  of  another  tribe. 
With  a  single  laugh,  then,  racism  and  the  vul- 
garity of  the  new-rich  come  in  for  scathing 
criticism.  This  double-barreled  humor  began  to 
appear    shortly    after    the    school    desegregation 
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decision.  Ii  emerged  cautiously,  demanding  thai 
the  Negro  first  laugh  ai  himsell  .is  .1  Negro;  only 
then  was  he  read)  to  laugh  ai  himsell  as  .1  human 
b(  ing, 

\  priest  approaching  .1  young  Harlemite  asked, 

\i i   \ .in  Catholi<  ?" 

"I. on!,  no,"  the  young  man  replied.  "Ain't  I 
n « >  1  probli  ins  (  nough  I"  ing  (  olored?" 

Two  Mississippi-born  Negro  brothers  had 
living  in  New  York  foi  ten  years.  Their  favorite 
pastime  was  talking  about  how  difficult  things 
were  in  the  South.  One  night  the)  received  word 
ol  1  lu  i  1  mother's  death.  Earl)  the  next  morning 
the)  drove  southward,  one  brother  driving,  the 
other  riding  shotgun.  The)  arrived  in  Mississippi 
without  incident.  Aim  the  funeral  came  the 
long  di  ive  bai  k  to  New  Y01  k.  Taking  tin  ns,  one 
brothei  drove  while  the  othei  rode  shotgun. 
Oikc  through  Central  Park  and  onto  Lenox 
Avenue  in  Harlem,  the  brothers  began  to  laugh 
loi  joy.  Theit  ions  attracted  the  attention  ol  a 
o  policeman— who  halted  the  car  and  put 
them  both  in  jail  lor  having  a  concealed  weapon. 

The  loc  ik  o|  this  humot  is  the  emerging  status- 
con  m  ious  Negro  who  si  ems  to  be  more  status-con- 
scious than  Negro.  And  he  can  share  these  rau- 
cous stories  with  his  white  friends.  And  they 
laugh  together,  at  the  same  thing,  because  they 
are  members  ol  a  rapidl)  growing  tribe  of  new 
Americans  who  don't  have  to  repair  to  their 
ethnic  toots  lor  a  sense  ol  identity.  As  with  any 
social  evolution,  there  are  some  uneasy  members 
ol  this  new  tribe  and  their  laughter  is  still  Dou- 
bled. 

Harry  Ashmore  was  the  first  to  prick  my  skin 
with  one  of  these  cauterizing  needles  of  humor. 
In  his  Southern  drawl,  he  told  me  of  the  two 
small  boys,  one  Indian,  the  other  Negro,  who  got 
into  an  argument  over  which  of  their  tribes 
had  contributed  the  most  to  modern  civilization. 

"We  got  Ralph  Bunche  and  Jackie  Robinson 
and  Joe  Louis,"  the  Negro  boy  said.  "You  In- 
dians ain't  done  nothing  to  help  things  along. 
You  made  no  contribution  to  our  culture  at  all." 

"Well,  we  had  Sitting  Bull  and  Jim  Thorpe," 
the  Indian  said  defensively. 

"That  was  three  davs  before  God,"  the  Negro 
snapped.  "What  contribution  have  you  made  to 
modern  culture?" 

The  Indian  thought  a  long  moment  and  then 
asked:   "How  many  children   in  America?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  Negro  imperiously,  "about 
eleventy  billion,  I  suppose." 

"How  many  of  them  you  ever  seen  playing 
cowboy  and  nigger?" 

The  same  meaning  gives  the  sting  to  the  story 


ol  the  elegant  Negro— wearing  a  Brooks  Brothers 
suit.  .1  Homburg,  .md  gra)  gloves— who  boarded 
.1  New  Y01  k  bus,  sat  down  and  began  to  read 
his  cop)  ol  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  His  white 
seatmate  leaned  over  and  shouted,  '  N 

Whereupon  the   Negro  leaped  from  the  seat  in 
total     alarm     and     asked,     "Where?      Whi 
Where?" 

II      HAPPEN  I   I)     I  N      II  \  I:  I   I    M 

TIM  SE  are  jokes,  stories  cooked  up  by 
wags  who  help  us  laugh  at  ourselves.  But 
the  controvers)  over  hiring  Negro  waiters  at 
Frank's,  Harlem's  most  elegant  restaurant,  a  few 
years  ago  was  quite  real,  and   just  as  revealing. 

.Militant  Negro  groups  threatened  to  picket 
Frank's  because  the  white  owners  refused  to  hire 
Negro  waiteis.  The  owner  stood  his  ground,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  two  restaurants,  one  in 
Harlem,  the  other  on  the  bast  side,  in  the  upper 
Sixties.  "I  have  all  white  waiteis  in  m\  Harlem 
restaurant,"  the  owner  explained,  "and  all  Ni 
waiteis  in  my  East  Side  restaurant." 

Then,  with  an  eye  at  the  men  in  the  protest 
group,  1  he  owner  added:  "Suppose  you  were  out 
lor  an  evening  with  .  .  .  shall  we  say  someone 
other  than  your  wile:  would  you  want  your  next- 
door  neighbor  serving  as  your  waiter?  You  can 
come  here  with  your  guests  and  nobody,  at  least 
not  the  waiter,  knows  who  you  are.  I  give  the 
same  protection  10  my  East  Side  clients  by  hav- 
ing nothing  but  Negro  waiters  thi 

That  ended  that.  The  protest  group  withdrew 
their  demand.  Frank's  continued  to  employ  only 
white  waiteis  until  earl)  in  1961  when  the  new 
mood  ol  black  militancy  forced  integration  at 
the  restaurant. 

It  takes  Frazier's  lUmh  Bourgeoisie,  Galbraith's 
The  Affluent  Society,  and  Mills's  The  Pc 
Elite  combined  to  say  in  serious  terms  what  these 
stories  say  with  a  guffaw:  something  ails  Ameri- 
can class  values;  the  disease  is  catching  and  many 
Negroes  have  caught  it.  As  more  Negroes  become 
integrated— that  is  to  say,  become  responsible  as 
well  as  complaining  members  of  American  society 
—the  more  of  them  are  apt  to  come  down  with 
"middle-class  sickness."  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  comic  aspect  ol  all— under  segregation  the 
American  Negro  was  a  tragic  figure;  now,  with 
integration  coming,  he  is  a  comic.  He  summons 
the  nation's  highest  court,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
nation's  Army,  to  kick  down  a  door  and  let  him 
into  a  burning  building. 

"Lord,  honey,"  a  Negro  woman  remarked  as  a 
group  of  Negro  and  white  teen-agers  walked  by 
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arm  in  arm,  equally  disheveled,  "integration  is 
fine.  But  sometimes  I  wish  they  had  integrated 
with  us  rather  than  us  with  them." 

Dick  Gregory,  a  rising  young  comic  and  a 
Negro,  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  Negro's 
new  comedy  act.  "I  sat-in  at  a  restaurant  for 
three  years,"  Gregory  said.  "Then  they  finally 
integrated  the  place  and  I  found  out  they  didn't 
have  what  1  wanted!" 

When  David  Susskind  introduced  Gregory  on 
"Open  End"  as  the  "Negro  Mort  Sahl"  Gregory 
quipped,  "If  we  were  in  the  Congo  they  would 
call  him  the  white  Dick  Gregory!" 

LO,    THE    AFRICANS 

AT  R  U  L  Y  integrated  society  in  America  is, 
at  least,  twenty-five  years  oft.  But  humor, 
blistering  prophet  that  it  is  (and  with  a  lusty 
shove  from  the  newly  arrived  African  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations),  has  raced  on  ahead. 

Recently  I  went  up  the  Hudson  on  a  boat  ride 
sponsored  by  the  American  Society  for  African 
Culture.  All  of  the  African  delegates  to  the  UN 
were  invited  as  "guests"  and  some  one  hundred 
Negroes  were  invited  to  be  "hosts."  For  tire  most 
part,  each  group  thought  the  other  rather  quaint 
and.  frankly,  primitive. 

The  big  moment  came  just  after  the  boat 
passed  under  the  George  Washington  Bridge  and 
the  Society  unleashed  its  entertainment.  To  help 
the  .Africans  know  us  better,  the  Society  had,  alas, 
brought  on  board  a  spiritual-singing  choir.  \s 
the  "Sweet  Chariot"  began  to  swing  low,  the 
American  Negroes— many  of  whom  had  fre- 
quently denounced  spirituals  as  a  stigma  of  the 
past— began  to  squirm  in  their  seats  and  eye  the 
life  jackets  iu  the  overhead  racks.  When  the 
choir  swung  into  "O  Lord  I  want  two  wings  to 
veil  my  lace,  two  wings  to  flv  away,"  the  Ameri- 
cans  cased  u]>  slowly  and  began  to  creep  down 
to  the  first  deck  and  into  the  washrooms.  Then 
came  "In  that  great  gittin'  up  mawning,"  and 
long  before  the  choir  ascended  to  the  top  of 
"Jacob's  Ladder,"  the  Negroes  were  lined  along 
the  bottom  rail— there  wasn't  a  drop  of  Scotch  on 
board— pondering  the  wisdom  of  swimming  back 
to  Manhattan. 

I  have  since  attended  several  East  Side  parties 
given  by  liberal  white  Americans  who  are  de- 
termined to  woo  the  Africans  awa)  from  neutral- 
ism and,  if  necessary,  Khrushchev,  flu  principal 
guests  are  always  the  Vfrican  diplomats,  some 
bewildered  whites,  and  just  enough  Negroes  to 
make  the  function  look  kosher. 

"Now   don't   you   Africans    cluster    together," 


one  hostess  cooed  to  a  prominent  Nigerian  and 
me.  "Come  mingle  with  the  Americans."  Where- 
upon she  pulled  us  from  our  conversation  and 
proceeded  to  introduce  me  to  my  wife  who,  I 
suppose,  looks  less  African  than  I  do.  During 
another  such  Western  onslaught  against  Com- 
munism, one  young  woman  made  her  w.i\  about 
shaking  every  colored  hand  sa\ing:  "I'm  Mary 
Strickland.  What  delegation  are  you  with?"  As 
Miss  Strickland  (this,  of  course,  is  not  her  real 
name)  neared  me,  my  African  friends  began  to 
laugh  and  gather  for  the  inevitable.  I  acknowl- 
edged Miss  Strickland's  greetings  and  unblink- 
ingly  told  her  I  was  the  delegate  from  Long  Is- 
land.   Then  we  really  had  a  party. 

Those  of  us  who  are  laughing  about  racial 
matters  are  making  a  game  of  serious  issues.  This 
is  the  way  of  comedy:  its  essence  is  sacrilege. 
Nothing  destroys  racism  more  effectively,  for 
laughter  is  a  criticism,  not  an  endorsement,  of 
things  as  they  are.  I  will  never  forget  the  night 
Len  Gumley,  one  of  my  closest  friends  and  a 
Jew,  pulled  the  scales  from  my  eyes.  The  story 
is  part  of  the  apocrypha,  no  doubt. 

A  chap  from  Tel  Aviv  found  himself  stranded 
in  Hong  Kong  at  the  Jewish  New  Year.  With  the 
aid  of  a  policeman,  he  located  the  Hong  Kong 
Orthodox  Synagogue,  Rabbi  Yen  Su  Yung  pre- 
siding. After  the  service,  the  Israeli  went  up  to 
shake  the  Rabbi's  hand  and  sa\  what  a  spiritual 
comfort  it  was  to  have  been  there.  Squinting  his 
slant  eves,  his  head— adorned  with  two  pig  tails- 
bent  low,  Rabbi  Yen  Su  Yung  commented: 

"Oh,  so,  you  Jewish?  Velly,  velly  funny,  you 
don't  look  Jewish  to  me!" 

Now  the  Negro  adds  his  new  act  to  the  unfold- 
ing human  comedy.  There  is  seriousness  in  this 
comedy  act  and  we  who  laugh  about  it  are 
neither  nihilists  nor  clowns.  We  are.  rather,  men 
afflicted  with  the  passionate  faith  that  man  can 
be  better  than  he  is  and  with  the  equally  pas- 
sionate conviction  that  honest  laughter  under- 
scores the  need  to  close  the  gap  between  human 
aspirations  and  human  performances.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Negro  will  save  modern  so- 
ciety only  that   he  is  a  part  oi   it. 

For  we  all  recall  that  in  the  year  two  thou- 
sand and  sixty-six,  Zeb  and  Zeke,  the  last  two 
segregationists  on  earth,  were  killed  at  a  grade 
crossing  l>\  a  supersonic  train.  Zeb  got  to  Heaven 
first  and  was  full)  outfitted  with  wings,  halo,  and 
a  jar  of  hone\  b\   the  lime  Zeke  arrived. 

"How  are  things  up  here?"  Zeke  asked,  spotting 
his  earthh   ft  iend. 

"Wartch  yourself,"  a  thoroughly  reformed  Zeb 
counseled,  "I  just  saw  God  and  she's  a  Nigrah!" 
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A  SMALL 


ATOMIC  ACCIDENT 
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What   happened    when    a    "safe"    reactor,    designed 

for  the  peaceful  production   of  electricity. 

nent   berserk  .  .  .  and  hoiv  it  added  u 

new  dimension  to  the  annals  of  heroism. 

ON  A  stretch  of  wasteland  west  of  Idaho 
Falls— potato  center  of  the  state— is  a  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  proving  ground  for 
experimental  versions  of  atomic  power  plants. 
Three-quarters  ol  a  mile  away  is  U.  S.  20,  popu- 
larly known  as  Twin  Butte  Highway  alter  a  pail 
of  extinct  volcano  cones  which  were  once  wel- 
come sentinels  to  pioneers.  To  the  west  is  an 
angi  \  sea  of  fro/en  lava  which  looks  like  a  Holly- 
wood setting  for  a  science-fiction  thriller  and  is 
aptly  named  "Craters  of  the  Moon." 

The  AEC  installation  is  known  as  NRTS 
(National  Reactor  Testing  Station).  This  deso- 
late site  was  deliberately  chosen  because  it  is  Ear 
from  farmlands,  towns,  and  villages  which  might 
be  imperiled  by  an  accident.  The  Army  shares 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  station  with 
the  AEC,  which  has  contracted  with  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company  to  operate  most  of  NRTS. 
Another  company— Combustion  Engineering  Inc. 


—is  responsible  for  one  site— SL-1  (Stationary 
Low-Power  Reactor).  Here  in  a  building  en- 
closed by  barbed  wire,  is  located  a  nuclear  reactor 
designed  to  put  the  atom  to  work  at  remote 
\ntii  bases.  SL-1  was  first  placed  in  operation 
in  August  1958.  A  lew  months  later  it  was  run- 
ning at  full  power,  generating  3,000  kilowatts  of 
heat.  Its  fuel  is  uranium— of  which  a  single 
pound  is  equivalent  to  2.3  million  pounds  of 
coal.  With  a  small  amount  of  uranium  it  could 
produce  heat,  light,  and  power  for  several  years 
at  a  base  where  coal  or  oil  would  otherwise  have 
to  be   air-dropped   at   fantastic  cost. 

Two  days  before  last  Christmas  SL-1  was 
temporarily  "shut  down"— a  process  that  will  be 
described  shortly.  On  the  night  ol  January  third, 
a  ciew  of  three  technicians  was  at  work  making 
necessary  repairs  on  the  reactor,  which  was 
scheduled  to  start  up  again  the  next  day.  Ml 
were  young  men  in  their  twenties.  The  oldest 
was  [ohn  A.  Byrnes,  a  boyish-looking  U.  S.  Army 
specialist.  Ai  twenty-seven  lie  had  a  full  year's 
qualification  as  "reactor  operator."  He  was 
living  with  his  wife  and  baby  boy  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

Richard  C.  Legg,  a  year  younger  than  Byrnes, 
was  a  Navy  construction-electrician  whose  train- 
ing at  the  siie  had  qualified  him  as  a  "specialist, 
operator,  and  shift  supervisor."  lie  had  been 
married  lot  less  than  a  year  to  a  local  girl- 
Judith  Cole  of  Idaho  Falls. 
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The  youngest  of  the  group)— twenty-two-year- 
old  Richard  L.  McKinley— had  been  transferred 
to  the  Idaho  station  only  two  months  earlier 
from  an  Army  training  program  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Virginia. 

At  9:01  p.m.  an  automatic  alarm  sounded  at 
AEC  Fire  Stations  and  Security  Headquarters.  It 
was  immediately  relayed  over  the  NRTS  radio 
network  and  a  fire  truck  started  at  once  on  the 
eight-mile  run  to  SL-1.  An  assistant  fire  chief 
and  a  security  officer  jumped  in  their  cars  to  in- 
vestigate, and  a  health  physicist— specially  trained 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  radioactivity— was 
summoned  to  the  scene. 

At  9:10  the  vehicles  reached  the  main  gate  of 
the  SL-1  area.  There  was  no  sign  of  fire,  no  tell- 
tale smoke,  nothing  to  indicate  trouble.  But  as 
the  firemen  and  security  personnel  advanced 
they  knew  there  had  been  an  accident.  The 
meters  they  carried  showed  that  the  area  was 
contaminated  with  radioactive  debris.  Quickly 
they  searched  the  long  low  Administration  and 
Technical  Support  buildings.  Finding  no  trace 
of  the  three  men  known  to  be  on  duty,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entrance  of  the  48-foot-high  silo. 
The  searchers  were  equipped  with  masks  known 
as  Scott  Air-paks  to  protect  them  from  breathing 
in  contaminated  air.  But  at  the  entrance  to  the 
silo,  radiation  levels  were  so  high  that  they  with- 
drew to  await  the  health  physicist.  When  he  ar- 
rived, a  swift  resurvey  confirmed  the  fact  that 
Byrnes,  Legg,  and  McKinley  were  not  in  the 
low  buildings.  Radio  contact  with  nearby  sites 
proved  they  had  not  left  the  area.  The  conclu- 
sion was  inescapable:  they  must  still  be  inside 
the  silo! 


A    BLACK    NEEDLE    SWINGS 

WITH    eyes     fixed    on     their    radiation 
meters,  a  health  physicist  and  one  com- 
panion headed  for  the  silo. 

To  understand  why  a  black  needle  swinging  on 
a  dial  was  all-important  to  them,  one  must  re- 
member first  that  no  human  sense  organ  detects 
the  presence  of  radioactivity.  Second,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  radiation  hazard  is  calculated 
by  multiplying  radiation  level  by  the  duration 
of  exposure.  The  unit  of  radiation  dose  called 
roentgen  equivalent  man  or  rem  (here  referred 
to  simply  as  r)  is  shown  on  the  meter,  which  thus 
indicates  the  degree  of  danger.  For  instance,  ex- 
posure to  60  r  per  hour  would  mean  a  1  r  close  of 
radiation  in  one  minute.  A  single  massive  dose 
of  500  r  is  fatal— usually  within  a  month— in  50 
per  cent  of  the  exposures.    A  single  dose  of  25  r 


does  not,  in  general,  produce  any  immediately 
observable  biological  effects.  But  the  cumula- 
tive and  long-term  consequences  are  such  that 
the  AEC  (which  enforces  rigid  safety  rules  and 
had  an  enviable  safety  record  through  1960) 
strives  to  keep  exposure  of  its  personnel  well 
under  1  r  per  month.  Out  of  a  total  of  75,000 
people  exposed  to  radiation  in  1959  onlv  three 
workers  in  the  atomic  industry  received  more 
than  10  r  for  the  year. 

As  the  rescue  team  started  up  the  external 
stairs  of  the  silo  leading  to  the  operations  floor, 
their  meters  told  a  grim  story.  Thev  registered 
"Full  Scale"— 25  r  per  hour.  The  two  men  re- 
treated quickly,  unable  to  go  further  without 
meters  which  could  register  higher  radiation 
ranges. 

So  equipped,  a  second  crew  started  the  climb. 
As  they  moved  up  they  reached  a  level  of  con- 
tamination of  200  r  per  hour.  They  turned 
back  without  even  reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

A  third  crew,  consisting  of  a  fireman  and  a 
heal tli  physicist,  then  made  a  quick  dash  up  the 
stairs.  At  the  top  thev  peered  inside.  The  lights 
were  still  on.  but  there  was  no  sign  of  fire.  No 
one  was  visible  on  the  cluttered  floor  of  the 
operations  area.  The  radiation  meter  which 
thev  held  otitside  the  silo  door  read  500  r  per 
hour— "Full  Scale"  on  the  instrument.  The  two 
men  turned  around  and  hurried  back  to  the 
emergency  headquarters  which  had  been  set  up 
in  the  small  Administration  building. 

At  10:25  p.m.  the  AEC-Idaho  Operations  Office 
broadcast  a  proclamation  of  a  "Class  I  Disaster." 
More  \EC  personnel  and  experts  from  the 
Phillips  and  Combustion  Engineering  companies 
were  summoned  to  the  scene.  Many  were  reached 
at  their  homes  in  Idaho  Falls;  others  were  con- 
tacted at  the  numerous  reactor  installations  on 
the  station. 

\s  nun  raced  to  the  SL-1  area,  those  on  the 
spot  reviewed  the  situation  and  plotted  the  next 
step.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  had 
been  a  serious  accident;  the  contamination  out- 
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side  the  silo  testified  to  this  Eact.  Furthermore, 
,in  intensive  check  showed  that  the  three  nun 
must  still  be  somewhere  inside  the  silo.  In- 
evitably .1  rescue  part)  entering  the  silo  would 
be  exposed  i<>  ver)  high  levels  <>l  radiation.  All 
operations  would  have  to  be  conducted  with 
utmost  speed  since  each  second  of  exposure 
would  me. m  more  danger  lor  the  rescuers.  Yei 
the  lives  ol  three  men  were  at  st.ike;  the  risk 
must  be  taken. 

\  ies(  ue  part)  of  lour  Combustion  Engineering 
employees  was  organized.  At  10:35  p.m.  two  of 
the  group  entered  the  silo.  Each  carried  a  500  r 
meter.  Inside  the  building  the  meters  read  off 
scale,  but  the  two  men  achieved  their  initial 
objective;  they  saw  two  of  the  operators.  One 
was  still  alive  and  moving  about.  The  rescuers 
raced  down  the  stairs  and  quickly  returned  with 
the  rest  of  their  party  along  with  an  AEC  health 
physicist. 

These  five  men  split  up  into  two  teams.  One 
group  scooped  up  the  living  survivor,  carried 
him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  placed  him  in  a 
stretcher,  and  whisked  him  down  to  a  waiting 
truck.  The  other  rescuers  reached  the  side  of  the 
second  victim  and  quickly  verified  that  he  was 
dead.  Without  attempting  to  recover  the  body 
(which  was  removed  the  following  evening)  they 
withdrew  hastily.  So  far  the  silo  rescue  operation 
had  taken  less  than  three  minutes. 

The  living  survivor  was  driven  a  short  distance 
in  the  truck  and  then  transferred  to  an  ambu- 
lance. An  AEC  doctor  met  the  ambulance  at  a 
junction  of  the  side  road  from  the  site  and  the 
main  highway.  He  pronounced  the  victim  dead 
upon  arrival.  The  time  was  11:14  p.m.,  a  little 
more  than  two  hours  since  the  initial  alarm. 

Two  men  were  now  accounted  for— both  dead. 
Meanwhile  a  new  search  party  had  entered  the 
reactor  building  and  located  the  third  man.  His 
body  was  pinned  to  a  beam  in  the  ceiling  struc- 
ture directly  over  the  top  of  the  atomic  reactor. 
He  must  have  been  killed  outright  by  the  force 
of  an  explosion.  Radiation  was  so  intense  near 
the  reactor  that  there  was  no  immediate  pos- 
sibility of  recovering  the  body.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  removed  until  six  days  later  and  then  with 
great  difficulty. 

The  body  was  wedged  into  the  ceiling  struc- 
ture and  had  to  be  dislodged  and  caught  in  a  net 
which  was  placed  in  position  by  means  of  a 
mobile  crane  and  remote  control  television 
cameras.  Six  teams  of  men  co-operated  in  free- 
ing the  body,  each  man  being  allowed  one  min- 
ute to  complete  his  operation. 

Extreme  care  had  to  be  used  to  decontaminate 


the  bodies.  One  was  so  radioactive  that  a  metei 
placed  ne. it  his  head  gave  a  reading  <>l  loo  r  per 
hour.  The  victims'  clothing  was  soaked  with 
radioactive  material  some  ol  which  also  adhered 
to  the  skin  and  hair.  Alter  extensive  chemical 
processing,  post-mortem  examinations  established 
that  two  of  the  men  had  died  instantly  and  the 
third  had  received  .1  fatal  head  wound.  Had  any 
of  them  survived  the  explosion,  thcv  would  have 
laced  the  prospect  of  days,  or  ai  most,  weeks  of 
protracted  agony  and  then,  inevitably,  death.  No 
known  medical  treatment  can  combat  the  die. id 
effects  of  such  overexposure  to  nuclear  radia- 
tion. 

On  January  23,  twenty  days  after  the  accident, 
the  AEC  reported  that  "radiation  levels  are  such 
as  to  permit  the  conduct  of  normal  burial  serv- 
ices." The  three  men  were  buried  in  conven- 
tional caskets  and  ordinary  vaults  with  some  lead 
shielding  inside. 

A     NUCLEAR     EXCURSION 

HA  D  this  tragedy  been  caused  by  an  ordi- 
nary steam-boiler  explosion,  it  would  have 
Income  just  another  statistic  in  man's  contest 
with  the  machine.  But  because  the  machine 
which  turned  killer  was  a  nuclear  reactor,  this 
was  no  ordinary  industrial  accident  but  an 
ominous  signpost  in  man's  struggle  to  tame  the 
atom. 

An  elaborate  investigation  was  set  in  motion 
resembling  in  many  ways  a  probe  of  an  airplane 
crash.  However,  an  even  more  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  determining  the  probable  cause  than 
the  lack  of  survivors  and  eyewitnesses  was  the 
fact  that,  even  at  this  writing,  radioactivity  pre- 
vents anyone  from  getting  close  enough  to  the 
reactor  to  examine  it  in  detail. 

Radiochemical  examination  of  the  contami- 
nated debt  is  provided  some  clues  as  did  even  (he 
radioactivity  of  a  gold  ring  worn  by  one  of  the 
victims.  The  AEC's  sleuths  pieced  together  other 
fragments  of  evidence  by  studying  the  reactor's 
three-year  performance  history.  In  an  interim 
report  released  a  month  after  the  accident  the 
AEC  Board  of  Inquiry  found  that  "the  most 
likely  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  appears 
to  have  been  a  nuclear  excursion  resulting  from 
the  motion  of  the  central  control  rod." 

"Nuclear  excursion"  is  a  polite  technical  label 
for  a  runaway  chain  reaction.  That  such  a  re- 
action occurred  was  self-evident.  The  real  ques- 
tion is:  Why?  What  caused  the  quiescent  ma- 
chine suddenly  to  awaken? 

To  understand  what  took  place  one  must  con- 
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sider  the  anatomy  of  a  nuclear  reactor  which  is, 
in  fact,  a  machine  with  few  moving  parts.  Its 
active  ingredient  or  nuclear  fuel  is  encased  as 
"meat"  in  its  core  in  a  sealed  sandwich  or  rod. 
When  fission  occurs  the  split  fragments  cannot 
escape  but  are  trapped  inside  the  rod. 

The  core  of  SL-1  contained  forty  such  sand- 
wit  lies  or  fuel  rods  holding  a  total  of  thirty 
pounds  of  special  uranium  fuel— enough  to 
fabricate  several  A-bombs.  However,  SL-1  could 
not  detonate  like  a  bomb.  The  chain  reaction 
it  sustained  was  constantly  regulated  by  means 
of  control  rods.  These  perform  the  same  func- 
tion as  an  accelerator  and  a  brake  in  an  auto- 
mobile. When  the  control  rod  is  inserted  all  the 
way  into  the  reactor  core  the  nuclear  machine  is 
s'.m  down"  and  its  pulse  is  stopped.  Conversely 
as  the  control  rod  is  withdrawn  the  machine 
begins  to  throb.  Its  tempo  quickens  (and  its 
power  level  increases)  as  the  rod  is  withdrawn 
further.  If  the  rod  is  withdrawn  beyond  the 
safet)  limit  the  chain  reaction  races  out  of  con- 
trol or  "runs  away." 

JUST     FOUR     INCHES 

THIS  is  the  nightmare  haunting  reactor 
experts.  To  prevent  or  minimize  the  dan- 
ger, the)  build  in  elaborate  safeguards.  In  the 
case  of  SL-1  there  were  nine  control  rods.  Only 
one  of  the  control  rods— Number  Nine— could 
start  up  a  chain  reaction  by  itself.  The  others 
served  to  increase  or  decrease  its  tempo  but  could 
not  start  the  pulse.  Number  Nine  was  located 
at  the  very  center  of  the  reactor  core  and  like  the 
others,  was  connected  to  a  drive  mechanism  above 
the  reactor. 

When  SL-1  was  shut  down,  all  the  control  rods 
were  driven  into  the  core.  Later  the  drive 
mechanism  was  disconnected.  On  the  night  of 
January  3.  Byrnes.  Legg.  and  McKinle)  were 
making  the  final  reassembly  of  the  control  mech- 
anism preparatory  to  the  start-up  next  morning. 
Thev  had  removed  shieldings  from  the  top  of 
the  reactor  to  permit  access  to  fittings  on  it.  In 
order  to  connect  the  control  rods  with  the  over- 
head drive  apparatus,  the  rods— each  about  seven 
feet  long— had  to  be  lifted  by  hand.  One  man 
could  do  the  job  by  exerting  about  an  eighty- 
pound  pull.  The  rod  had  to  be  lilted  a  distance 
of  four  inc  hes  to  engage  the  overhead  drive.  The 
men  had  been  trained  to  do  this  job  and  tiny 
had  been  instructed  that  under  no  conditions 
should  the  rod  be  moved  more  than  tour  indies. 
Normally,  moving  the  rod  four  inches  would 
not  start  the  chain  reaction.   In  fact  the  margin 


of  safety  theoretically  built  into  the  machine 
permitted  a  much  greater  movement— as  much 
as  nineteen  inches— without  awakening  the  nu- 
clear pulse.   What  then  took  place? 

The  last  entry  in  the  control-room  logbook 
reads:  "Replacing  plugs,  thimbles,  etc.  to  all 
rods."  It  has  now  been  established  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty  that  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred the  men  were  lifting  Number  Nine.  But 
how  far  did  they  move  it?  Why  did  it  blow  its 
stack? 

These  questions  cannot  yet  be  answered.  All 
we  know  is  that  at  9:01  there  was  an  accidental 
start-up  of  SL-1  and  a  blast  vented  itself  through 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  reactor  vessel.  Shield 
plugs  and  iron  discs  which  serve  as  shielding  atop 
the  reactor  were  shot  upward  with  great  force. 
The  physical  impact  killed  two  of  the  men  out- 
right and  inflicted  fatal  head  injuries  to  the 
third.  In  addition  the\  were  directly  contami- 
nated with  intensely  radioactive  debris  from  the 
reactor  core. 

Even  by  boiler-room  standards,  the  explosion 
itself  was  quite  modest— equivalent  to  about 
thirty-two  pounds  of  TNT.  But  no  blast  is 
minor  when  it  involves  escaping  radioactivity. 
This  is  why  a  clogged  effort  must  go  on  to  dis- 
cover what  went  wrong  at  SL-1. 

WHO     IS     IN     CHARGE? 

STILL  hampered  by  persistent  radioactivity, 
the  AEC  investigators  on  February  22  man- 
aged  to  obtain  remote-control  motion  pictures  of 
the  reactor  core.  A  camera  was  lowered  into  the 
vessel  through  a  six-inch  diameter  nozzle  pene- 
trating the  head  of  the  reactor.  The  operation 
was  directed  from  atop  a  wooden  tower  con- 
structed some  200  feet  away.  The  films  showed— 
among  other  things— severe  damage  to  the  reactor 
core. 

More  revealing  in  many  ways  was  the  opera- 
tions log  of  SL-1  during  the  last  two  months  be- 
fore the  shutdown.  During  this  period  forty  rod 
stickings  were  recorded.  Apparently,  deteriora- 
tion of  the  lods  was  causing  SL-1  to  change  its 
operating  characteristics.  This  was  well  known 
to  personnel  at  SL-1  but  seemingly  made  little 
impression  at  higher  levels. 

It  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  difficult  to  sort  out 
these  upper  echelons  at  the  Idaho  Station.  Op- 
erating and  administrative  responsibility  are  split 
four  wavs— between  the  AEC,  the  Army,  Phillips, 
and  Combustion  Engineering.  Who— one  may 
well  ask— is  in  charge?  This  is  an  important 
question  at  any  industrial  installation— a  crucial 
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National  Reactor  Testing  Station.  Idaho:  Seven  weeks  after  the  accident,  investigators  took 
remote-control  films  of  the  damaged  reactor  core.  The  camera  was  mounted  on  the  "cherry- 
picker"  crane  shown  here,  and  lowered  into  the  silo  through  a  six-inch  nozzle. 


one  at  an  atomic  station.  Nine  days  after  the 
.u(  idem,  the  AEC  took  steps  to  tighten  up  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  procedures  for  the  131 
reactors  under  its  purview.  One  may  hope  that 
there  will  also  be  steps  to  straighten  out  and  cen- 
tralize the  lines  ol  authority  and  responsibility. 

The  SL-1  accident  was  due  to  human  error— 
either  in  the  design  or  in  the  operation  of  the 
machine.  Somehow  or  other— and  we  may  never 
know  the  reason  why— a  reactor  thought  to  be 
safe  "ran  away."  A  "small"  atomic  accident 
claimed  the  lives  of  three  journeymen  of  the 
atomic  era.  This  underscores  the  importance  ol 
thoroughly  testing  new  reactor  types  at  remote 
siirs  like  the  Idaho  AEC  station  before  they  are 
used  in  power  plants  near  large  cities.  A  "large" 
atomic  accident  involving  widespread  radioactive 
contamination  of  a  metropolitan  area  would  be 
a  national  disaster. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  falter  in 
our  resolve  to  harness  the  elemental  power  of 
the  atom.    SL-1   was  not  a  "contained"  reactor, 


that  is,  no  attempt  was  made  to  encapsulate  it 
in  a  pressure  sphere  which  would  bottle  up 
radioactive  material  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 
Such  containment  is  standard  practice  in  nuclear 
power  plants  near  metropolitan  areas.  But  SL-1 
was  an  experimental  reactor  far  from  any  city. 

It  would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  conclude  from 
the  SL-1  accident  that  nuclear  power  plants  are 
unsafe  and  should  not  be  located  near  cities.  It 
would  lie  equally  wrong,  however,  to  conclude 
that  man  has  yet  mastered  the  atom. 

As  for  SL-1  itself— the  maverick  machine  is  si  ill 
too  radioactive  lor  anyone  to  come  close  to  it. 
The  AFT  at  fust  was  inclined  to  encase  it  in  con- 
crete and  abandon  it.  But  this  would  have  meant 
burying  forever  the  only  real  clues  to  the  mystery. 
So  this  plan  has  been  abandoned.  Some  day— 
this  year  if  possible— the  reactor  will  be  taken 
apart  piece  by  piece.  When  its  viscera  are  ex- 
posed we  may  finally  learn  why  three  men  lost 
i  licit  lives  while  working  with  an  apparently  safe 
machine. 
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A  BOSTON 
GIRL 

For  the  first  time  published 
under  the  byline  of 

MARK    TWAIN 


This  note  comes  to  me  from  the  home  of 
culture:— 

Dear  Mr—:  Your  writings  interest  me  very 
much;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  would  not 
place  adverbs  between  the  particle  and  verb  in 
the  Infinitive.  For  example:  "to  even  realize," 
"to  mysteriously  disappear"  "to  wholly  do  away." 
You  should  say,  even  to  realize;  to  disappear 
mysteriously,  etc.  "rose  up"  is  another  mistake- 
tautology,  you  know.    Yours  truly 

A  Boston  Girl. 

I  print  the  note  just  as  it  was  written,  for  one 
or  two  reasons:  (1.)  It  flatters  a  superstition  of 
mine  that  a  person  may  learn  to  excel  in  only 
such  details  of  an  art  as  take  a  particularly  strong 
hold  upon  his  native  predilections  or  instincts. 
(2.)  It  flatters  .mother  superstition  of  mine  that 
whilst  all  the  details  of  that  art  may  be  of  equal 
importance  he  cannot  he  made  to  feel  that  it  is 
so.  Possibly  he  may  be  made  to  see  it,  through 
argument  and  illustration;  but  that  will  be  of 
small  value  to  him  except  he  feel  it.  also.  Culture 
would  be  able  to  make  him  feel  it  by  and  by,  no 
doubt,  but  never  very  sharply.  I  think.  Now  I 
have  certain  instincts,  and  I  wholly  lack  certain 
others.  (Is  that  "wholly"  in  the  right  place?) 
For  instance,  I  am  dead  to  adverbs:  they  cannot 
excite  me.  To  misplace  an  adverb  is  a  thing 
which  I  am  able  to  do  with  frozen  indifference; 
it  can  never  give  me  a  pang.  Rut  when  my  young 
lady  puts  no  point  after  "Mi;"  when  she  begins 
"adverb,"  "verb,"  and  "particle"  with  the  small 
letter,  and  aggrandizes  "Infinitive"  with  a 
capital;  and  when  she  puts  no  comma  alter  "to 
mysteriously  disappear,"  etc.,  I  am  troubled;  and 
when  she  begins  a  sentence  with  a  small  letter  I 
even  suffer.  Or  I  suffer,  even—1  do  not  know 
which  it  is;  but  she  will,  because  the  adverb  is 
in   her  line,  whereas  only   those  minor  matters 


arc  in  mine.  Mark  these  prophetic  words:  though 
this  young  lady's  grammar  be  as  the  drifted  snow 
for  purity,  she  will  never,  never,  never  learn  to 
punctuate  while  she  lives:  this  is  her  demon,  the 
adverb  is  mine.  I  thank  her,  honestlv  and  kindly, 
for  her  lesson,  but  I  know  thoroughly  well  that 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  it  into  my  head. 
Mind.  I  do  not  say  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  it 
stay  there:  I  say  and  mean  that  I  am  not  capable 
of  (retting  it  into  my  head.  There  are  subtleties 
which  I  cannot  master  at  all,— they  confuse  me, 
they  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  me.— and  this 
adverb  plague  is  one  of  them. 

We  all  have  our  limitations  in  the  matter  of 
grammar.  I  suppose.  I  have  never  seen  a  book 
which  had  no  grammatical  defects  in  it.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  all  people  have  mv  in- 
firmity, and  are  afflicted  with  an  inborn  inability 
to  feel  or  mind  certain  sorts  of  grammatical  par- 
ticularities. There  are  people  who  were  not  born 
to  spell:  these  can  never  be  taught  to  spell  cor- 
rectly. The  enviable  ones  among  them  are  those 
who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  care  whether  they 
spell  well  or  not.— though  in  truth  these  latter 
are  absurdly  scarce.  I  have  been  a  correct  speller, 
always;  but  it  is  a  low  accomplishment,  and  not 
a  thing  to  be  vain  of.  Why  should  one  take 
pride  in  spelling  a  word  rightly  when  he  knows 
he  is  spelling  it  wrongly?  Though  is  the  right 
way  to  spell  "though,"  but  it  is  not  the  right  way 
to  spell  it.    Do  I  make  myself  understood? 

Some  people  were  not  born  to  punctuate;  these 
cannot  learn  the  art.  They  can  learn  only  a  rude 
fashion  of  it;  they  cannot  attain  to  its  niceties, 
for  these  must  be  felt;  they  cannot  be  reasoned 
out.  Cast-iron  rules  will  not  answer,  here,  any 
way;  what  is  one  man's  comma  is  another  man's 
colon.  One  man  can't  punctuate  another  man's 
manuscript  any  more  than  one  person  can  make 
the  gestures  for  another  person's  speech. 

What  is  known  as  "dialect"  writing  looks 
simple  and  easy,  but  it  is  not.  ...  A  man  not 
born  to  write  dialect  cannot  learn  how  to  write 
it  correctly.  It  is  a  gift.  Mr.  Harte  can  write  a 
delightful  story;  he  can  reproduce  Californian 
scenery  so  that  you  can  see  it  before  you,  and 
hear  the  sounds  and  smell  the  fragrances  and 
feel  the  influences  that  go  with  it  and  belong  to 
it:  he  can  describe  the  miner  and  the  gambler 
perfectly,— as  to  gait  and  look  and  garb;  but  no 
human  being,  living  or  dead,  ever  had  experience 
of  the  dialect  which  he  puts  into  his  people's 
mouths.  Mr.  Harte's  originality  is  not  ques- 
tioned; but  if  it  ever  shall  be,  the  caviler  will 
have  to  keep  Ids  hands  off  that  dialect,  for  that  is 
original.  Mind.  I  am  not  objecting  to  its  use; 
I  am  not  saying  its  inaccuracy  is  a  fatal  blemish. 
No,  it  is  Mr.  Harte's  adverb;  let  him  do  as  he 
pleases  with  it;  he  can  no  more  mend  it  than  I 
can  mine;  neither  will  any  but  Boston  Girls  ever 
be  likely  to  find  us  out. 
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Yes.  there  arc  things  which  we  cannot  learn, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  fretting  about  it.  I  cannot 
learn  adverbs;  and  what  is  more  I  won't.    If  I  try 

to  seal  a  pei son  at  m\  right  hand,  I  have  no 
trouble,  provided  I  am  facing  north  at  the  time; 
but  il  I  am  facing  south,  I  get  him  on  my  left, 
sure.  \s  this  way  was  born  in  me,  and  cannot  be 
educated  oul  of  me,  I  do  not  worry  over  it  or 
care  about  it.  A  gentleman  picked  me  up,  last 
week,  and  brought  me  home  in  his  buggy;  he 
drove  past  the  door,  and  as  he  approached  the 
<  ircular  turn  I  saw  he  meant  to  go  around  to  the 
left;  I  uas  on  his  left,— that  is,  I  think  I  was,  but 
I  have  got  it  all  mixed  up  again  in  mv  head;  at 
any  rate.  I  halted  him,  and  asked  him  to  go 
round  the  circle  the  other  way.  lie  backed  his 
horse  a  length  or  two,  put  his  helm  down  and 
"slewed"  him  to  the  right,  then  "came  ahead  on 
him,"  and  made  the  trip.  As  I  got  out  at  the 
door,  he  looked  puzzled,  and  asked  why  I  had 
particularly  wanted  to  pass  to  the  right  around 
the  circle.  I  said,  "Because  that  would  bring  me 
next  the  door  coming  back,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
to  crowd  past  your  knees."  He  came  near  laughing 
his  store  teeth  out,  and  said  it  was  all  the  same 
whether  we  drove  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in 
going  around  the  circle:  cither  would  bring  me 
back  to  the  house  on  the  side  the  door  was  on, 
since  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  when  I  first  ap- 
proached the  circle.  I  regarded  this  as  false.  He 
was  willing  to  illustrate:  so  he  drove  me  down 
to  the  gate  and  into  the  street,  tinned  and  drove 
back  past  the  house,  moved  lei t ward  around  the 
circle,  and  brought  me  back  to  the  door:  and  as 
sure  as  I  am  sitting  here  I  -was  on  the  side  next 
the  door.  I  did  not  believe  he  could  do  it  again, 
but  he  did.  He  did  it  eleven  times  hand  running. 
"Was  I  convinced?  No.  I  was  not  capable  of  be- 
ing convinced— all  through.  M\  sight  and  in- 
tellect (to  call  it  by  that  name)  were  convinced, 
but  not  my  feeling.  It  is  simph  anothei  case  ol 
adverb.    It  is  a  piece  of  dead-corpsy  knowledge, 


which  is  ol  no  us(  id  me,  because  I  merely  know 
it.  hut  do  not  understand  it. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  poet  lias  said,  Ave  are  all 
fools  rhe  difference  is  simply  in  the  degree. 
Tin  mercury  in  some  of  the  fool-thermometers 
stands  at  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  so  on; 
in  some  ii  gets  up  to  seventy-five;  in  some  it 
soars  to  ninety-nine.  I  never  examine  mine,— take 
no  interest    in    it. 

Now  as  to  "rose  up."  That  siiikes  me  as  quite 
a  good  form;  I  will  use  it  some  more,— that  is, 
when  I  speak  of  a  person,  and  wish  to  signify 
the  full  upright  position.  If  I  mean  less,  I  will 
qualify,  by  saying  he  rose  partly  up.  .  .  . 

Rut  tautology  cannot  scare  me,  any  way.  Con- 
vris.it ion  would  he  intolerably  stiff  and  formal 
without  it;  and  a  mild  form  of  it  can  limber  up 
even  printed  matter  without  doing  it  serious 
damage.  Some  folks  arc  so  afraid  of  a  little 
repetition  that  they  make  their  meaning  vague, 
when  they  could  just  as  well  make  it  clear,  if 
only  their  ogre  were  out  of  the  way. 

Talking  of  Unlearnable  Things,  would  it  be 
genteel,  would  it  be  polite,  to  ask  members  of 
this  Club  to  confess  what  freightage  of  this  sort 
thev  carrv?  Some  of  the  revelations  would  be 
curious  and  instructive,  I  think.  I  am  acquainted 
with  one  member  of  it  who  has  never  been  able 
to  learn  nine  times  eight:  he  always  says,  "Nine 
times  seven  are  sixtv-three."— then  counts  the  rest 
on  his  fingers.  ...  I  have  known  people  who 
could  spell  all  words  correctly  but  one.  They 
never  could  get  the  upper  hand  of  that  one:  yet 
as  a  rule  it  was  some  simple,  common  affair,  such 
as  a  cat  coidd  spell,  if  a  cat  could  spell  at  all. 
I  have  a  friend  who  has  kept  his  razors  in  the 
top  drawer  and  his  strop  in  the  bottom  drawer 
for  years;  when  he  wants  his  razors,  he  always 
pulls  out  the  bottom  drawer— and  swears. 
Change?  Could  one  imagine  he  never  thought  of 
that?  He  did  change:  he  has  changed  a  do/en 
times.  It  didn't  do  any  good;  his  afflicted  mind 
was  able  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  and  make 
the  proper  mistake  every  time.    I  knew  a  man— 


This  article  uas  published  anonymously  in 
the  June  1880  issue  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly."  in 
the  Contributors'  Club.  It  was  brougiit  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Frederick  Anderson,  the  assistant  editor  of 
the  Marl  Twain  Papers  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Berkeley,  uho  noted  its  stylistic  resem- 
blance to  Mark  Twain's  manner.  Proof  of  its 
authorship.  /  found,  exists  in  the  incident  of  the 
carriage  and  the  circular  driveway:  Mark  Tivain 
related  it  again  near  the  end  of  his  life  in  his  "Auto- 
biography." and  identified  the  driver  as  his  business 
agent.  F.  C.  Whitmore.  The  article,  uhich  is  slightly 
nil  here,  will  be  published  next  fall  in  my  neiv 
collection  of  Mark  Tivain.  "Life  as  I  Find  it." 

— Charles  Neider 
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NASSER'S  OTHER  VOICE 


Though  few  Americans  have  ever  heard  of  him, 

Ahmed  Said  may  be  the  world's  most  influential 

broadcaster  .  .  .  a  dove-voiced  demagogue,  who  can 

call  fifty  million  Arabs  to  riot  and  murder. 

EACH  clay  at  sundown  the  muezzin  sends 
forth  his  wailing,  age-old  sujnmons  to  the 
Eaithful  h\  means  of  a  loudspeaker  hidden  high 
in  the  minaret.  At  the  same  time,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Arabs"  through  the  same  medium  of 
modern  electronics— radio— daily  arouses  the-  pas- 
sions of  its  millions  of  listeners.  Ii  is  a  strange 
duet,  and  yet  there  is  harmony.  The  Voice,  in- 
voking the  name  of  Arab  nationalism,  and  the 
muezzin,  crediting  his  cries  to  Allah,  find  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  within  the  harsh  demands 
of  Islam. 

The  Voice  of  the  Arabs  has  touched  oil  riots, 
encouraged  the  overthrow  of  Middle  Eastern 
governments,  inspired  sabotage  of  refineries  and 
pipelines  during  the  1956  Sue/  affair,  driven 
Muslims  to  new  heights  of  frenzied  fighting 
against  the  French  in  Algeria,  and  convinced 
millions  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  is  an  intolerable 
instrument  of  Western  imperialism. 

Ahmed  Said,  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for 
innsi  of  this,  is  little  known  outside  of  the  Arab 
world,  perhaps  deliberately  so.  But  to  the  iso- 
lated Druze  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  to  the 
Palestinian  Arab  refugee  in  Jordan,  and  even  to 
the  nomadic  bedouin  tribesman  in  the  Yemen, 
he  is  a  familiar  and  an  inspiring  voice.  The 
educated  Arab  is  reluctant  to  admit  he  listens  to 
him.  but  to  the  illiterate  and  semiliterate  mil- 
lions, Ahmed  Saici.  like  the  man  for  whom  he 
speaks,  Carnal  Abdel  Nasser,  embodies  the  long 
nascent  hope  of  most  Arabs  lot  a  better  way  of 
life.  Because  they  listen  the  way  once-contented 
Cypriots  listened  to  the  violenl  voice  of  Radio 
Athens,  it  is  evident  that  the  electronit  wai  of 
words  in  the  Middle  East  will  continue  as  lone  as 


the  words  "Western  imperialists"  and  "Zionism" 
hold  any  meaning. 

Ahmed  Said  is  the  young  general  manager  of 
the  Voice  ol  the  Arabs,  the  powerful  radio  propa- 
ganda outlet  of  the  United  Aral)  Republic,  llis 
"commentaries"  on  the  news,  heard  throughout 
the  Middle  bast  and  now  in  much  of  Africa,  have 
brought  him  popularity  and  influence  in  the 
Arab  world  second  only  to  President  Nasser's. 
(Indeed,  some  people  believe  that  Said  com- 
mands more  influence  than  Nasser  himself.)  I 
have  heard  an  Arab  tell  a  clerk  in  a  radio  shop  in 
Kuwait,  Til  buy  this  radio  if  you  promise  I 
cm  gel  \lmud  Said  on  it."  In  the  Jordan  Valley 
I  have  sat  with  an  Arab  family  in  their  goatskin 
tent  and  been  told  by  the  oldest  son  that  the 
greatest  thrill  of  his  life  was  seeing  Ahmed  Said 
in  Damascus.  Manx  newborn  babies,  from  Mus- 
cat to  Morocco,  have  been  given  his  name. 

As  the  leading  voice  on  radio  in  an  area  where 
radio  is  the  leading  influence  on  more  than  fiftv 
million  persons,  Ahmed  Said  is  in  an  incom- 
parable position  to  mold  thinking  and  actions 
favorable  to  the  policies  of  Nasser. 

During  a  meeting  of  the  Arab  League's  foreign 
ministers  in  Lebanon  late  in  the  summer  ol  I960, 
an  event  always  dressed  in  a  shallow  show  of 
unity  among  Arab  leaders,  the  Voice  observed  a 
truce  of  silence  with  its  usual  favorite  target, 
Jordan's  young  King  Hussein  and  Radio  Amman. 
Tensions  in  the  Middle  East  relaxed  and  borders 
between  countries  weie  once  again  opened.  The 
(oitcept  of  Arab  nationalism  as  a  friendly  rap- 
prochement between  leaders  began  to  emerge  as 
something  more  than  a  myth.  But  then,  on 
August  26,  Ahmed  Said  suddenly  switched  from 
this  unfamiliar  pose  of  sweetness  and  light  and, 
in  a  broadcast  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
Middle  East,  urged  the  people  ol  fordan  to  "kill 
Majali  and  drag  his  body  through  the  stieets." 
Hazzaa  Majali.  Hussein's  capable  Prime  Minister 
and  stanch  supportei  of  die  Western  powers,  was 
killed  three  days  later,  a  victim,  along  with  eleven 
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others,  <>l  an  outrageous  assassination  In   bomb. 

Another  striking  example  ol  how  Whined  Said 
usts  this  power  is  the  extensive  damage  to 
facilities  ol  Western-owned  oil  companies  during 
the  Suez  uisis.  Shorth  aftei  the  nip. mite  in- 
vasion  ol  Egypi  l>\  Britain,  Israel,  and  France, 
S.iid  wen(  on  the  - 1 i  1  and  called  on  •ill  Arab 
laborers  <"in\  brothers")  to  "strike  out  against 
tin'  aggressors."  Mis  voice  was  the  rallying  ti\ 
for  thousands  ol  workers-turned-saboteurs.  Dyna- 
mite was  planted  around  installations  and  pipe- 
lines, resulting  in  damage  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars.  The  three  nations,  stimc;  in,<)  action, 
went  after  the  transmitters  of  the  Voice  with 
bombs.  Damage  was  slight,  however,  and  after 
on!\  one  day  ol  quiet,  dials  of  many  of  the 
2,250,000  radio  sets  scattered  through  the  Arab 
world  were  once  again  tinned  to  the  polemical 
voice  of  Mi.  Said. 

The  aggressors,  he  was  saying,  had  failed  to 
silence  "the  call  to  unity."  He  was  indignant 
because  they  had  even  attempted  such  a  thing, 
anil,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  thankful  they  had 
failed.  In  typical  Arab  fashion,  he  hissed  and 
cried,  shouted  and  whispered  vilifications  against 
"the  enemy."  A  British  correspondent  recalled 
that  Said  sounded  like  "a  chorus  of  snakes  and 
doves." 


NO     LONGER     PLAYTHINGS 

SAID  is  in  his  early  thirties.  He  has  lost 
most  of  his  hair,  and  members  of  the  Anglo- 
American  community  in  Cairo  like  to  contribute 
that  to  "blowing  his  top  so  much."  Recently 
married,  he  has  adopted  the  Western  custom  of 
moving  to  the  suburbs.  His  workday  ranges  from 
eight  to  eighteen  hours.  As  he  drives  in  his 
modest-priced  automobile  from  his  home  near 
the  Great  Pyramids  of  Giza  to  his  office  in  Cairo, 
Said,  ruddy-faced,  stocky,  and  always  immacu- 
lately dressed,  resembles  the  prerevolution  type 
of  prosperous  businessman  in  Egypt.  And,  like 
a  businessman,  he  has  a  product  to  market:  a 
feeling  of  identity  among  the  newly  awakened 
millions  in  the  strategic  Middle  East. 

Like  so  many  of  the  other  young  men  who  sur- 
round Abdel  Nasser,  Ahmed  Said  started  his 
career  while  a  student  in  Cairo.  He  began  writ- 
ing for  political  newspapers  and  before  long  was 
completely  caught  up  in  the  Nasser-propelled 
drive  for  "dignity"  among  Egyptians.  Like 
Nasser,  he  was  disgusted  when  Egyptians  were 
forced  to  fight  with  inferior  arms  against  the 
Israelis  in  1948;  like  Nasser,  Said  was  offended 
by  the  unwritten  rule  that  educated  Arabs  should 
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speak  French  or  English— never  Arabic— on  an 
official  basis;  and,  like  Nasser,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Egyptians  had  to  salute  British 
soldiers. 

It  was  this  type  of  anger  that  caught  fire  when 
it  was  revealed  that  the  tarbush  (fez)  worn  by  so 
many  Egyptian  men  was  being  imported  from 
Europe.  "In  the  name  of  God,"  Said  and  others 
of  his  generation  protested,  "cannot  Egypt  be 
self-sufficient  in  at  least  the  tarbush?" 

Amr  ibn-al-Aas,  the  Muslim  general  who  con- 
quered the  Nile  Valley  in  640  a.d.,  wrote  in  a 
report  to  the  Caliph  Omar:  "Its  people  are  play- 
things, its  soil  is  gold,  and  it  belongs  to  those 
strong  enough  to  take  it."  Again,  like  Nasser, 
Ahmed  Said  felt  that  the  Egyptians  had  been 
"playthings"   for  too  long. 

His  success  on  radio  in  the  Arab  world  is  tied 
in  with  all  these  disgusts,  beliefs,  and  humilia- 
tions. Because  millions  of  other  Arabs  have 
shared  these  same  feelings  for  many  years,  Said 
is  able  to  reach  them.  They  understand  him  and 
respect  him  as  an  Arab  speaking  for  Arabs.  It 
is  in  this  same  vein  that  Nasser  is  respected  as 
an  Arab,  by  Arabs.  Emotion,  however,  is  the 
ruling  factor  in  Said's  popularity.  He  must  be 
listened  to  with  the  fact  in  mind  that  Arabic  is 
more  often  used  to  express  an  emotion  than  to 
convey  an  idea.  Therefore,  if  an  official  is  assas- 
sinated shortly  after  Said  has  suggested  that 
course  of  grisly  action,  the  murder  comes  on  a 
boiling  wave  of  emotionalism. 

Said  says  he  "goes  over  big"  because  "I  am  one 
of  them."  The  thousands  of  fan  letters  he  re- 
ceives each  week  allow  him  to  keep  his  finger  on 
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the  Arab  pulse,  and  he  adjusts  his  emotional 
offerings  accordingly.  For  instance,  one  day  after 
he  received  a  great  number  of  anti-Hussein  let- 
ters, Said  announced  on  the  air  that  the  Hashe- 
mite  king  had  "made  a  deal'*  with  Israel  to 
settle  500,000  Palestinian  refugees  in  Jordan  in 
return  for  $30  million.  Illiterate  Arabs  believed 
him.  and  so  did  many  other  Arabs  who  should 
have   known    better. 

Even  before  the  Egyptian  revolution  Ahmed 
Said  was  promoting  Arab  nationalism  as  opposed 
to  Western  imperialism.  Radio  listeners  in  the 
Middle  East  recall  that  Said  in  1951  was  making 
on-the-spot  recordings  of  skirmishes  between 
Egyptian  students  and  British  soldiers  at  Suez. 
Then,  when  Nasser  came  to  open  power  in  April 
1954  and  the  need  arose  for  a  strong  propaganda 
medium,  Said  emerged  as  the  Voice.  His  early 
success  prompted  him  to  run  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic  National  Assembly.  He  was,  of  course, 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  When 
Nasser  dissolved  that  body,  Said  returned  to  the 
Voice. 

A     NEW     GOEBBELS? 

NOW,  he  is  heard  on  medium  radio  wave 
in  all  Arab  states  and,  in  other  sections  of 
the  world,  on  short  wave.  A  West  German  firm 
recently  contracted  to  supply  the  Voice  with 
three  high-power  transmitters,  two  in  Cairo  and 
the  other  in  Damascus,  in  order  to  overcome 
jamming  and  allow  Said  wider  range  to  reach 
the  more  than  24  million  Muslims  in  black 
Africa,  Nasser's  most  recent  propaganda  objec- 
tive. In  his  Philosophy  of  the  Revolution,  Nasser 
speaks  of  the  people  of  Africa  as  the  "second 
circle"  of  his  liberation  movement. 

Major  jamming  of  the  Voice  comes  not  from 
the  BBC.  Voice  of  America,  or  Radio  Moscow. 
out  from  Jordan,  the  tiny  kingdom  east  of  Israel. 
Each  day  Said  continues  a  long  campaign  ol 
venomous  attacks  on  King  Hussein.  Much  time 
and  money  have  been  spent  by  Radio  Amman 
in  trying  to  have  the  Voice  drowned  in  static 
or  countered.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  more 
than  500,000  embittered  Palestinian  Arab  refu- 
gees living  in  Jordanian  camps  manage  to  heat- 
Said,  despite  official  bans  and  police  enforcement 
against  the  programs.  He  bolsters  refugee  hopes 
of  returning  to  their  homeland,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  reminds  them  that  King  Hussein— he 
often  refers  to  the  twenty-five-year-old  monarch 
as  "Golda  Meir's  dear  friend"  or  "King  Mickey 
Mouse"— will  not  allow  the  Army  of  the  U.  A.  R. 
to  use  Jordan  as   a   corridor   for   an   attack   on 


Israel.  Interestingly  enough,  when  Hussein  of- 
fered a  passagewav  through  Jordan  in  the  winter 
of  1959-60  for  Iraqi  General  Kassim's  "Army  of 
Palestinian  Liberation,"  Said  erratically  directed 
his  new  attacks  against  Iraq,  playing  on  the 
Arabic  meaning  of  the  name  Kassim  /"Divider"). 

The  absurd  "corridor  to  Israel"  logic  some- 
how makes  sense  to  many  of  the  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine  in  Jordan:  they  are,  more  and 
more,  becoming  saturated  with  this  type  of  em- 
pirical wisdom.  Similarly,  Ahmed  Said  is,  more 
and  more,  becoming  convinced  that  his  Goebbels- 
like  career  will  ignite  a  revolution  in  Jordan.  He 
views  this  possibility  (a  likelv  one)  not  in  the 
light  of  a  man  playing  recklessly  with  enormous 
power,  but  as  a  course  of  action  dictated  by  a 
fierce  lovaltv  to  the  concept  of  Arab  nationalism. 
And  if  it  happens  to  involve  riots  and  bloodshed 
—well,  young  Egyptians  like  Abdel  Nasser  and 
Ahmed  Said  long  ago  decided  against  restraint. 

King  Hussein  is  not  alone  in  being  aware  of 
the  role  played  by  the  Voice  and  Said  in  the 
overthrow  of  his  cousin.  King  Feisal,  in  Iraq 
three  years  ago  on  July  14,  1958.  Shortly  after 
the  revolution  which  brought  Abdul  Karim 
Kassim  to  power,  an  envelope  arrived  at  Said's 
office;  it  contained  a  piece  of  bone  and  a  note. 
"In  appreciation  for  what  you  did  in  helping  to 
make  the  revolution  a  success."  the  anonymous 
note  read.  "I  send  you  a  piece  of  the  finger  of  the 
traitor  Nuri  as-Said." 

During  the  revolution,  Ahmed  Said  did  not  let 
the  Iraqis  forget  their  hatred  of  Nuri  as-Said, 
Feisal's  pro- Western  Prime  Minister.  Nor  did  he 
let  them  forget  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  a 
son  in  the  Israeli  Army.  He  fanned  the  passions 
of  the  Baghdad  mobs  while  they  wrote  one  of 
the  bloodiest  chapters  in  the  turbulent  modern 
history  of  the  Middle  East.  When  it  became 
apparent  during  1959  that  the  revolution  had 
not  taken  a  pro-Nasser  course,  following  Kassim's 
aloofness  to  Cairo's  blandishments,  and,  more 
especially,  in  the  brief  honeymoon  with  Com- 
munism. Ahmed  Said  became  almost  as  im- 
placable a  foe  of  the  new  Iraqi  Prime  Minister 
as  he  was  of  the  old. 

Said's  greatest  performance  may  well  have  been 


William  S.  Ellis  writes  from  Beirut.  Lebanon, 
where  he  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  "Daily 
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"The  Voice  of  the  Arabs"— heard  throughout  the  Middle  East— carries 
the  propaganda  of  the  United  Aral)  Republic  (shown  here  in  shaded  areas). 


in  the  tl.t\ s  when  Jordan  was  being  courted  by 
the  Western-oriented  Baghdad  Pact.  He  went  on 
the  air,  and  For  hour  after  hour  called  on  the 
people  to  "rise  up  and  resist  this  wedding  with 
imperialism."  His  anti-Pacl  talkathon  ended 
when  word  was  received  in  Cairo  that  riots  had 
erupted  in  Amman.  Jordan,  of  course,  did  not 
join  the  Pact,  now  known  as  CENTO. 

During  the  early  phases  of  the  Algerian  war, 
Said's  emotional  cries  for  violent  action  against 
the  French  were  so  effective  that  the  Mendes- 
France  government  threatened  Cairo  with  eco- 
nomic reprisals.  Said  (and  Nasser)  retorted  by 
announcing  that  the  IT.  A.  R.  was  ready  to  "offer 
her  sons  in  holocaust  for  the  Arabs  of  the  whole 
world."  When  some  Algerian  Muslims  indicated 
thai  the  oiler  might  be  accepted,  Said  quickly 
dismounted  from  that  propaganda  horse. 

In  addition  to  his  fifteen-minute  "commen- 
taries" on  the  news.  Said  produces  an  afternoon 
program  called  "Truths  and  Lies."  An  an- 
nouncer will  read,  for  instance,  a  newspaper 
report  favorable  to  Hussein  or  another  one  of 
Nasser's  rivals  in  the  Arab  world.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  "Lie."  Ahmed  Said  then  comes  on 
to  relate  the  "Truth."  The  program,  masterfully 
timed,  starts  at  3:00  p.m.  and  is  heard  by  millions 
of  Arabs  seeking  a  stimulant  to  rouse  them  from 
the  long  post-lunch  nap. 

A  typical  "Truths  and  Lies"  program  heard 
recently  went  like  this: 

Announcer:  "An  Israeli  newspaper  describes 
King  Hussein's  recent  trip  to  Africa  as  'vic- 
torious and  triumphant." 

Ahmed  Said:  "My  brothers  in  Lebanon,  my 
brothers  in  Jordan,  my  brothers  in  Iraq,  my 
brothers  in  Saudi  Arabia,  my  brothers  in  Aden, 


my  brothers  everywhere— this  is  proof  that  Hus- 
sein is  an  agent  of  Israel.  Tell  us,  O  Hussein, 
what  interests  have  you  achieved  on  your  tour? 
Tell  us  why  you  went  to  Africa.  Why  did  you  go 
to  Africa  after  Golda  Meir  went  there? 

"The  imperialist  hands  are  now  plotting 
against  our  republic.  King  Mickey  Mouse  did  not 
plan  this  trip,  but  his  masters  have  done  it  for 
him.  He  has  become  the  delegate  of  Zionism, 
and  that  is  why  his  trip  was  'victorious'  and  why 
ii  is  highly  regarded  in  Israeli  circles." 

"Not  to  Forget"  is  another  Ahmed  Said  pro- 
gram. On  that  one  he  reviews  incidents  in  which 
Arabs  were  subjected  to  unjust  treatment  by  out- 
side powers,  chiefly  Britain,  France,  and  the 
I  Tnited  States. 

The  Voice  also  calls  on  top  entertainers  in  the 
Arab  world,  such  as  Om  Kalsoum,  Egypt's  most 
famous  concert  singer,  to  supply  musical  inter- 
ludes between  Said  broadcasts.  There  is  also  a 
disk-jockey  show,  playing,  by  request,  old  Nasser 
speec  Iks.  some  of  which  run  as  long  as  six  hours. 
The  rest  of  the  day's  programming  consists  of 
pure  propaganda,  transmitted  in  more  than 
fifteen  languages,  including  Hebrew,  Portuguese, 
Kurdish,  and  five  dialects  of  Sudanese. 

The  Voice  now  broadcasts  nineteen  hours  each 
day,  compared  with  the  two  and  three  hours  it 
was  alloted  when  it  first  started  shortly  after  the 
revolution.  Now  its  programs  arc  heard  not  only 
on  home  receivers,  but  also  on  those  in  barber 
shops,  coffee  houses,  and  market  places.  As  one 
merchant  put  it:  "It's  good  for  business.'' 

Unlike  President  Nasser,  who  almost  always 
uses  colloquial  Arabic  in  his  public  speeches, 
Ahmed  Saicl  expresses  his  emotions  in  the  c  lassi- 
cal  form  of  the  language.    Of  his  vast  audience, 
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only  the  laborers  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Aden  are  unable  to  understand  this  type  of 
Arabic.  But  a  small  educated  class  of  white- 
collar  workers  in  Aden  gather  in  their  social 
clubs  each  day  and  listen  to  Said.  They  discuss 
what  he  has  to  say  and  then  they  pass  along  his 
ideas  to  the  manual  workers.  Said's  Voice  is  the 
link  between  Nasser  and  the  growing  movement 
for  Aden  independence.  The  practical  British 
now  in  Aden  say  the  protectorate  system  there 
can  last,  at  most,  another  five  years. 

CAN      ANYONE     DEFY      HIM? 

IN  LINE  with  Said's  technique  of  singling 
out  individuals,  he  has,  lately,  been  condemn- 
ing the  Shah  of  Iran  for  having  reaffirmed  the 
fact  that  his  country,  ten  years  ago,  gave  de  facto 
recognition  to  Israel.  In  the  past,  Said  has  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon  Saudi  Arabia's  feudatory 
relic.  King  Ibn  Saud. 

Another  prime  target  of  Ahmed  Said  was  the 
British  General  John  Bagot  Glubb,  the  man  who 
understood  the  Bedouin  better  than  most  of  the 
many  Anglo-Arab  patriarchs.  Arabic-speaking 
"Glubb  Pasha"  deyotcd  most  of  his  life  to 
winning  freedom  and  respect  for  the  Arabs  of 
the  Middle  East.  As  head  of  the  Arab  Legion  in 
Jordan,  he  was  loved  by  those  who  were  born  and 
raised  on  the  desert.  And  yet,  in  March  1956, 
Glubb  Pasha,  who  had  been  in  Jordan  for  twenty- 
six  years,  was  given  just  twenty-four  bonis  to 
pack  his  things  and  leave  the  country.  For  all  of 
his  popularity,  his  lifelong  identification  with 
Arabs,  and  for  all  of  his  devoted  followers  in  the 
Legion,  the  man  was  still  an  Englishman,  and. 
according  to  Ahmed  Said,  "a  tool  of  imperial- 
ism." A  foreigner  is  never  fully  accepted  by  the 
Arabs,  but  the  Jordanians  had  to  be  reminded 
of  that  by  the  Voice  and  Said. 

From  his  present  home  in  Mayfield,  Sussex, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Glubb.  K.C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O..  O.B.E..  M.C..  sadh.  wrote  to 
me,  "There  was  so  much  good  material  to  work 
with  that  it  always  surprised  me  that  the  Cairo 
radio  told  so  many  unnecessary  lies." 

One  of  the  few  men  who  have  been  able  to 
defy  the  Voice  and  survive  virtually  unscathed  is 
Tunisian  President  Habib  Bourguiba.  In  1958, 
when  his  government  broke  oil  relations  with  the 
I  \.R.  and  absented  itself  from  the  highly- 
touted  Arab  League,  Ahmed  Said  initiated  a 
bitter  campaign  for  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
Western  President.  He  charged  that  Bourguiba 
was  participating  in  "plots  against  the  Arab 
homeland  .  .  .  plots  schemed  by  America."    He 


even    compared     President     Bourguiba     to    the 
murdered  Nuri  as-Said  of  Iraq. 

To  Said's  repeated  announcement  that  Arabs 
everywhere  were  united.  Bourguiba  had  a  short, 
pithy  reply:  "The  Arab  states,"  he  said,  "are 
united  only  in  poverty."  In  his  rebuttal,  Bour- 
guiba ridiculed  Nasser's  campaign  against  Israel 
and  charged  that  the  U.A.R.  president  was 
blind  to  the  dangers  of  Communism.  Bourguiba's 
strength,  of  course,  rests  partly  on  the  fact  that 
hatred  of  Israel  has  never  really  been  a  burning 
issue  in  the  North  African  Maghreb.  Also  con- 
tributing to  Bourguiba's  impenetrability  has 
been  his  lifelong  identification  with  the  Tunisian 
struggle  for  independence.  He  is  no  King  Hus- 
sein, in  power  by  the  good  fortune  of  birth. 

In  the  quarrel  with  Bourguiba.  Nasser  was 
humiliated  and.  for  once.  Ahmed  Said  was  quite 
speechless.  Recognizing  a  cle\er  soldier  in  the 
war  of  words,  Ahmed  Said's  Voice  of  the  Arabs 
retreated  from  Tunisia  and  turned  on  the  colonial 
powers  in  Muslim  black  Africa.  Whether  Said 
can  bring  off  success  in  that  part  of  Africa  rests, 
of  course,  on  the  ability  of  the  black  Muslims  to 
purchase  eyen  the  cheapest  type  of  radio.  Still, 
the  voice  of  Said  forges  ahead.  "Brothers,"  it 
entreated  recently,  "the  time  has  come  to  fight 
for  our  rights.  Freedom  has  dawned!"  Short 
pause  and  then  high-pitched  semi-hysteria:  "We 
must  wage  war  on  the  colonialists!" 

The  French  in  the  Cameroons  were  "dogs" 
and  the  English  in  Tanganyika  "pigs."  Listening 
to  a  broadcast  of  that  type,  the  wife  of  a  Latin 
American  diplomat  in  Beirut,  who  speaks  Arabic, 
said.  "My,  Mr.  Said  certainly  sounds  like  a  zoo 
keeper  today." 

Mustapha  Chami,  an  Iraqi  boy,  likes  to  hear 
Ahmed  Said  talk  about  dogs  and  pigs,  but  his 
devotion  to  the  propagandist  has  nothing  to  do 
with  love  for  animals.  Although  he  is  not  yet 
fourteen  years  old,  Mustapha  works  ten  hours  a 
da\  as  a  messenger  lor  a  business  firm  in  Bagh- 
dad. He  arrives  at  the  office  before  anyone 
else  in  the  morning  and  stations  himself  by  the 
front  door.  As  the  other  workers  file  in,  the  boy 
recites  Ahmed  Said's  words  of  the  previous  broad- 
cast.   He  memorizes  the  entire  program. 

When  asked  why  he  did  this,  Mustapha  re- 
plied: "Because  he  is  strong  and  I  want  to  be 
strong." 

Strength,  even  to  a  teen-age  boy,  has  more  to 
do  with  words  than  physical  prowess  in  the  Arab 
Middle  East.  So  long  as  this  remains  the  case, 
Ahmed  Said  will  control  a  vast  audience,  all 
potential  residents  of  the  far-flung  United  Arab 
Republic  of  which  Nasser  dreams. 
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Why  the  author  of  a  wildly  unlikely   best- 
seller   is    resented — and   misrepresented — by   so 
many  intellectuals  .  .  .  how  he  became  an 
unwilling  leader  of  the  Opinion    Makers   .    .   . 
and  what  he  is  really  trying  to  accomplish. 

IN  1950,  without  fanfare,  t lie  Vale  University 
Press  brought  out  a  sociological  study  of  the 
American  character  called  The  Lonely  Crowd. 
hy  David  Riesman,  Reuel  Denney,  and  Nathan 
Glazer.  Neither  the  authors  nor  the  publishers 
expected  it  to  attract  any  great  attention,  yet  it 
did.  The  book  could  have  been  a  testimonial  to 
the  power  of  word-of-mouth  advertising.  En- 
thusiasts urged  it  on  the  uninitiated;  quoting 
Riesman  became  a  top-scoring  ploy  of  academic 
gamesmanship.  When  the  paperback  edition  ap- 
peared in  1954  such  a  hunger  had  been  generated 
that  it  sold  over  two  hunched  thousand  copies 
and  campus  bookstores  put  up  signs:  "Lonely 
Crowd  Ba<  k  in  Stock!" 

David  Riesman  lias  become,  in  turn,  the  name 
for  .1  phenomenon.  The  appearance  of  The 
Lonely  Crowd  coincided  with  an  onset  of  na- 
tional self-analysis.  Manners  and  morals,  patterns 
of  behavior,  the  <  Ik  Ik's  oi  speech  and  character- 
in  short,  pan  ol  sociology's  subject  matter— were 
attracting  nonprofessional  writers  and  readers, 
amateur  anthropologists  who  looked  upon  their 
fellow  Americans  as  though  we  were  a  newly  dis- 
covered tribe  of  aborigines.  They  examined  our 
strange  customs  and  they  commented  mainly  in 
dismay— as  did  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  in  The 
Organization  Man— on  the  new  stereotypes,  new 


modes  ol  conformity,  that  we  are  continuously 
inventing.  Io  this  movement  Riesman  was  at 
first  no  more  than  a  scholarl)  echo,  a  touchstone 
with  intellectual  respectability,  but  before  long 
he  had  become  its  patron  saint.  Now  he  is  not 
onl\  used  to  label  a  school  ol  writers  hut  to  label, 
indeed,  the  tendency  which  those  writers  report. 
He  is  assumed  to  approve  what  he  is  assumed  to 
describe  as  In  the  artist,  Ben  Shahn,  lecturing  at 
Harvard,  who  voiced  his  scorn  for  conformist, 
modern  man,  "or  Ries-man." 

The  obje<  i  ol  this  confusion  in  identity  is  him- 
self a  new  type:  i  he  intellectual  celebrity.  Ries- 
man, son  ol  a  noted  Philadelphia  physician,  was 
trained  for  medicine  but  became  instead  a  law- 
yer.  Clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  a  practitioner 
and  then  a  teacher  of  law,  he  shifted  to  business 
during  World  War  II  and  alter  the  war  to 
sociology.  He  came  to  Acaclemia  without  the 
usual  credentials,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  was  fully  admitted  to  the  club.  The  Univer- 
sii\  of  Chicago  made  him  a  lull  professor  only 
in  1919,  and  even  then  of  "social  science"  rather 
than  "sociology."  In  1958  he  accepted  the  newly 
created  Henry  Ford  II  chair  at  Harvard,  which 
he  now  occupies,  a  university  professorship  with 
a  certain  prestige  and  freedom  from  depart- 
mental routines. 

He  remains  a  puzzling  manifestation.  Since  no 
one  else  has  managed  to  have  so  much  the  best 
ol  their  two  worlds,  both  scholars  and  laymen 
tend  to  misinterpret  his  achievement— mainly  by 
exaggerating  the  value  of  each  other's  applause. 
The  academic  reader  is  likely  to  respec  t  or  resent 
Riesman.  no  matter  which,  in  terms  of  a  mon- 
astic fantasy  of  what  unearthly  bliss  it  must  be  to 
appear  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine;  the  non- 
academic  reader  is  likely  to  respect  or  resent  him, 
as  may  be,  under  the  impression  that  Riesman 
carries  the  weight  of  a  pre-eminent  academic 
authority,  supported  by  his  colleagues.  Neither 
is  wholly  the  case  but  neither  party  is  eager  to 
part  with  its  illusions. 

For  one  side  the  major  sin  is  "popularization"; 
lor  the  other,  "jargon."  Riesman  has  been  ac- 
c  used  ol  both,  sometimes  both  at  once.  Partisan 
Review,  which  an  outsider  might  have  thought 
io  find  on  Riesman's  side,  has  printed  by  far  the 
most  catty  and  patronizing  comments  on  his 
woik.  The  Lonely  Crowd's  success,  one  of  its 
reviewers— Elizabeth  Hardwick— slyly  allowed, 
"rests  upon  a  solid  basis  of  cleverness,  up-to-date- 
ness, knowingness,  and  humor."  On  the  other 
hand,  many  editors  and  journalists  who  might  be 
expected  to  appreciate  just  such  qualities  as 
these  profess  to  find  the  book  incomprehensible. 
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"I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  Bernard  DeVoto  once 
wrote  me,  "that  I  simply  can't  read  Mr.  Riesman. 
...  I  kept  The  Lonely  Crowd  by  my  bed.  and 
many  and  many  a  night  I  wrestled  with  it  before 
tinning  to  the  treatises  on  theorv  of  numbers  in 
which  I  customarily  seek  a  little  relaxation  be- 
fore drifting  off.    No  use." 

In  this  The  Lonely  Crowd  is  like  many  other 
books  that  have  permanently  changed  men's 
minds.  They  begin,  while  the  ideas  they  contain 
are  fresh,  by  being  incomprehensible:  and  they 
end.  after  the  ideas  have  grown  familiar,  by  be- 
coming unreadable— that  is.  they  come  to  seem 
laborious  and  dense  in  comparison  to  the  clear 
impression  the  leader  has  bv  then  acquired  of 
the  author.  Who  can  now  read  Das  Kapital.  or 
The  Origin  of  Species,  as  anything  but  a  duty? 
The  Lonely  Crowd  has  already  become  unread- 
able in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations it  arouses.  Readers  come  to  it  having 
heard— as,  bv  now.  who  hasn't?— that  it  deals  with 
the  contemporary  American  character  in  terms  of 
the  transition  from  a  type  called  "inner-directed" 
to  a  type  called  "other-directed."  and  they 
naturally  wonder  what  there  is  in  so  simple  an 
idea  to  account  for  so  great  a  reputation.  They 
come  prepared  for  social  philosoph)  and  they 
find— what?  A  witty,  garrulous,  shrewd,  wander- 
ing, and  intermittently  brilliant  set  of  notes  that 
read  as  though  brutal  blue-penciling  might  some 
dav  make  a  book  of  them.  The  reader  who  has 
finished  it.  and  been  favorably  impressed,  will 
find  on  a  rereading  that  am  given  passage  seems 
more  fragmentary  and  complicated  than  he  re- 
membered. Why  is  this  so  difficult,  he  may  well 
ask  himself,  when  the  author's  idea  is  now  so 
plain  to  me? 

WHAT     HE     REGRETTED 

FR  O  M  this  unstable  relationship  between 
Riesman  and  his  readers  stem  two  of  the 
relatively  serious  criticisms  that  are  made  of 
him:  first,  that  he  is  so  indifferent  to  his  readers 
that  he  makes  no  effort  to  meet  their  demands— 
to  be  systematic,  to  prune  repetitions  and  ir- 
relevancies,  to  clarity,  to  make  his  meanings  as 
accessible  as  possible;  second,  and  almost  the 
opposite,  that  lie  is  so  preoccupied  with  his 
readers  that  he  constantly  adjusts  his  position  to 
take  account  of  theirs,  trimming  (o  each  passing 
wind  and  having  no  mind  of  his  own  — that,  in 
Miss  Hardwick's  words,  he  "treats  his  own 
opinions  as  it  the\  were  those-  ol  a  character  in 
a  novel  he  was  writing.  Standing  in  the  center 
of  the  stage,  watching  the  audience  assemble,  he 


waits  for  the  feel  of  the  thin?,  and  then  cho 
his  rubbery  mask,  comic  one  way,  tragic  upside 
down." 

Neither  Riesman  nor  his  partisans— and  I  write 
as  both  a  friend  and  a  collaborator— would  deny 
the  justice  of  these  complaints.  (One  might,  per- 
haps, resent  their  tone  or  denv  their  relevance.) 
Their  source  at  either  extreme  can  be  found  in 
Riesman's  own  words.  "There  have  been  times." 
he  writes  in  the  introduction  to  his  later  book. 
Individualism  Reconsidered,  "when  I  regretted 
that  The  Lonely  Crowd  was  not  more  inaciis- 
sible."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  admit  that  his 
concern  for  his  readers  resembles  that  of  political 
writers  who  have  had  to  veil  their  meanings  in 
order  to  escape  persecution.  "The  problem  .  .  .  ," 
-  i\s.  "is  real  enough  for  me.  less  because  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  powerful,  who  probably  do 
not  read  me.  than  because  of  what  might  be 
deemed  'the  tyranny  of  the  powerless'  over  their 
group— the  tyranny  of  beleaguered  teachers, 
liberals.  Negroes,  women.  Jews,  intellectuals,  and 
so  on.  over  each  other.  These  are  my  principal 
audiences." 

This  passage,  with  its  scrambled  mixture  of 
modesty  and  self-confidence,  is  characteristic  of 
its  author.  What  lie  is  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  he 
holds  a  view  of  the  public  dialogue,  of  the  place 
therein  and  responsibility  thereto  of  the  intel- 
lectual, different  from  that  of  his  critics.  To  use 
another  favorite  Riesman  phrase,  it  is  his 
"stance"— rather  than  a  specific  bundle  of  ideas— 
that  identifies  him.  To  his  admirers  he  represents 
not  so  much  a  philosophical  swem  as  an  angle 
of  approach,  a  tone  of  voice.  And  thus  he  also 
appears  to  those  who  dislike  him.  especially  those 
who  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  they  can  label  him 
onlv  in  terms  of  his  failure  to  fit  their  favorite 
labels.  Since  the  role  of  social  philosopher  is  one 
he  resists,  he  oilers  a  tempting  rhetorical  target 
to  someone  (like  the  Canadian  sociologist  Dennis 
Wrong)  who  chooses  to  treat  him  as  a  social 
philosopher  in  order  to  prove,  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  that  he  is  a  bad  one— that  he  does  not 
follow,  so  Wrong  complains,  "the  method  fol- 
lowed by  great   thinkers  in  the  past." 

It  is  in  this  area  of  the  intellectual  dialogue, 
however,  that  Riesman  has  contributed  some  of 
his  most  useful  and  original  ideas.  What  should 
be  the  role  of  the  intellectual?  Whom  should  he  be 
addressing  and  in  what  terms?  What  should 
he  his  attitude  toward  society,  specifically  the 
America  in  which  he  lives?  What  kind  ol  coun- 
ts is  this,  anyhow?  Arriving  at  intellectual  lead- 
ership 1>\  an  unorthodox  route,  he  lias  made 
himself— as  it  were— a  test  cue  ol  his  own  views. 
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His  conduct  as  an  intellectual  can  be  judged 
togethei  with  his  ethic:  il  one  Is  wrong,  both  are 
wrong,  rhe  Ricsm.ni  who  carefully  gauges  liis 
audience's  mood  and  the  Ricsm.ni  who  delib- 
eratel)  Routs  that  mood  are  the  same  man.  V.nd 
the  Riesman  who  has  discovered  an  audience  for 
hitherto  recondite  ideas  is  the  same  Riesman  as 
the  one  who  has  disregarded  the  traditional 
methods  for  getting  through  to  the  reading 
public. 

WHY    SO    POPULAR? 

OCRS  has  often  been  (died  an  "anti- 
intellectual"  era.  Scholars  and  scientists, 
taking  the  role  ol  underdogs,  have  regulai  1\  com- 
plained about  their  "communications  problem," 
one  ilie\  sometimes  offhandedly  describe  as  that 
ol  "reaching  the  man  in  the  street."  Humanists 
have  lnelidh  talked  ol  starting  a  magazine  that 
will  "do  for  the  humanities  what  Scientific  Ameri- 
can does  for  the  sciences";  while  the  scientists, 
unassuaged,  have  considered  themselves  so  un- 
popular that  tliev  set  ii|)  committees  to  find  out 
why.  It  could  have  been  assumed  (and  I  can 
speak  as  one  who  made  the  assumption)  that  in 
the  modern  market  a  book  like  The  Lonely 
Crowd  would  have  enjoyed  at  best  a  limited  sale. 
\t  the  time  Riesman  appeared,  the  avenues  of 
access  for  the  academic  writer  to  the  non- 
academic  reader  were  thought  to  be  well  estab- 
lished. The  techniques  of  "popularization," 
despite  the  pejorative  overtones  of  that  word  and 
its  distracting  effeel  on  authors,  were  generally 
accepted.  You  attracted  a  public  by  "avoiding 
jargon,"  by  "writing  well,"  by  "adding  anecdotal 
material,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cliches  to  which 
editors  succumb  in  the  effort  to  embolden  or  re- 
strain hesitant  specialists.  Ideally,  works  of  popu- 
larization condensed  rhe  wisdom  of  a  given 
"discipline."  presenting  it  attractively  yet  au- 
thoritatively, with  the  implied  promise  to  tin 
reader  that  he  was  saving  himself  time  and 
trouble  while  getting  the  real  thing.  (One  school 
ol  sc  ience-writing,  represented  by  George  Gamow 
or  by  The  Education  of  T.  C.  Mits,  held  that  a 
text  was  easier  lor  laymen  to  understand  if  ac- 
companied b\  drawings  sufficiently  childish  to 
suggest  an  atmosphere  of  comforting  dim-witted- 
ness.)  The  actual  business  ol  science  or  scholar- 
ship, however,  was  not  supposed  to  be  transacted 
in  public.  There  was  to  be  no  hint  of  pro- 
fessional affectation  or  allusion.  Phrases  like 
too  technical"  or  "too  specialized"  were  (and 
of  course  still  are)  sentences  ol  death  on  the 
manuscripts  that  tried  to  pass  the  barrier  into 


print  without  Inst  being  suitably  deodorized  of 

SCholai  l\    ill. timet  lsins. 

Now  the  most  obvious  thin"  about  The  Lonely 
Crowd  was  that  it  violated  these  tides  at  every 
turn.  It  directed  itself  to  the  la\  reader,  which 
wis  Use  majeste",  yel  appeared  to  make  no  com- 
promises in  Ins  behalf,  which  was  treason  com- 
pounded. It  was  relaxed  and  conversational  in 
tone,  sometimes  slang)  and  even  jocose,  while  it 
plowed  straight  into  densities  and  complexities 
of  material  with  no  apology.  It  employed  terms 
appropriate  to  its  subject  matter  and  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  a  pedantic  word  where  pedantry 
was  called  for.  Its  pages  were  littered  with  the 
references,  both  familiar  and  obscure,  which 
iniellec  lu.tls  use  to  identify  themselves  to  one  an- 
other and  to  achieve  a  sense-  of  cultural  com- 
munity and  continuity,  li  was  highly  discursive, 
following  no  systematic  plan  and  continually 
qualifying  and  correcting  itself  as  it  went  along. 
There  appeared  to  be  something  wrong  with  it 
from  ever)  point  of  view  except  that  of  its  in- 
creasingly   numerous  readers. 

Who  were  they?  At  first  the\  were  academics 
too.  The  Lonely  Crowd  achieved  a  succes 
d'estime  before  it  achieved  a  succes  <lc  bestseller. 
Riesman  had  first  of  all  become  news  within  the 
information  net  of  professional  tastemakers  in 
the  consumption  of  ideas.  He  has  said  of  himself 
that  he  was  "discovered  before  I  existed"— mean- 
ing that  his  promise  had  been  recognized  (by  the 
late  Judge  Jerome  D.  Frank,  among  others)  be- 
fore it  was  fulfilled.  At  the  same  time,  he  had 
commanded  the  attention  ol  this  special  audieti<  e 
by  speaking  directly  to  it.  Articles  of  bis  had 
appealed  in  law  reviews  and  university  quarter- 
lies, and  in  1949  he  had  contributed  a  chapter 
to  a  symposium  called  Years  of  the  Modern  in 
which  the  whole  theory  of  The  Lonely  Crowd 
was  concisely  previewed.  He  was  beginning  to 
be  quoted  in  conversation  and.  before  long,  quot- 
ing  him  in  their  doctoral  dissertations  was  al- 
most obligatory  lot  graduate  students.  "  \s  you 
doubtless  know."  he  was  told  in  those  days  by  a 
faculty  wife  who  did  part-time  typing  on  the 
side,  "no  self-respecting  aspirant  to  the  Ph.  D.  in 


Erie  Larrabee.  formerly  an  editor  of  this 
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published  by  The  Free  Press. 
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;m\  of  the  social  sciences  would  omit  at  least  one 
reference  to  you  in  his  thesis." 

The  language  of  The  Lonely  Crowd,  as  we 
can  see  now,  was  simply  the  language  of  its 
readers:  Informal  University  American,  such  as 
a  faculty  member  or  graduate  student  might  use 
in  a  letter  or  memorandum:  haphazard,  allusive 
if  not  cryptic,  taking  much  for  granted,  some- 
times awkwardly  graceful  but  more  suited  to 
verbal  fireworks  than  constraint,  and— above  all 
—alive  with  ideas.  In  other  words,  ir  is  the 
spontaneous  rather  than  the  formal  language 
of  the  American  university  population,  one  the 
academic  reader  was  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
use  but  not  accustomed  to  encounter  in  a  book, 
where  it  had  almost  the  flavor  of  the  forbidden, 
as  though  the  reader  were  a  voyeur  into  the 
naked  mental  processes  of  the  writer.  It  is  an 
admirable  vehicle  for  iconoclasm,  therefore,  since 
it  can  deal  with  respectable  topics  without  sound- 
ing respectable— and  that,  among  other  things, 
is  what  made  it  so  interesting  to  readers  who 
were  not  specialists  in  social  science. 

For  what  lifted  The  Lonely  Crowd  out  of  the 
specialist  category  was  its  appeal  to  certain 
humanists,  some  of  whom  had  shared  (as  Lionel 
Trilling  said)  "the  antagonisms  to  the  social 
sciences  which  I  know  to  be  pretty  common 
among  people  who  like  literature"  and  had  dis- 
trusted the  normal  language  of  sociology  because 
it  was  pseudo-scientific  and  gave  "a  false  value 
to  ideas  that  are  simple  and  platitudinous."  Here 
was  a  social  scientist  who  used  the  tools  ol  his 
trade  to  describe  experience  with  a  heightened 
delicacy  and  precision,  rather  than  to  force-fit  it 
into  preconceived  molds.  He  was.  at  the  same 
time,  a  man  of  generalized  culture  who  addressed 
himself  without  shame  to  those  of  like  mind. 
Ilis  contribution  to  Years  of  the  Modern,  for 
example,  opens  with  a  quotation  from  Condorcet 
and  goes  on  in  quick  succession  to  refer  to  Freud, 
Heraclitus,  Adam  Smith.  Malthus,  Godwin,  Erich 
Fromm,  Hobbes,  Holbein.  John  Singer  Sargent, 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Tolstoy,  Sartre,  Kant,  and 
Mar\  McCarthy.  Charles  Poore  of  the  New  York 
Times  put  ii  very  well  when  he  said  that  Ries- 
man  wants  to  make  the  social  sciences  not  onh 
more  scientific  but  more  sociable. 

Professor  Trilling,  in  a  famous  phrase,  defends 
literature  as  "the  human  activity  that  takes  the 
fullest  and  most  precise  account  of  variousness, 
possibility,  complexity,  and  difficulty"— an  ob- 
jective that  H.  J.  Muller  has  also  proposed  lor 
history.  It  is  almost  tailor-made  to  describe  Ries- 
man's  aim  as  a  social  scientist— encompassing  as 
it   does  his  receptivencss   to   contradictory    "ex- 


planations" of  the  same  event,  his  appetite  for 
undigested  data  and  unfinished  research,  his 
relish  for  the  ironic  and  paradoxical— and  it  is 
not  of  course  a  new  aim  for  his  profession.  What 
is  new  with  Riesman  is  his  relative  acceptance  by 
even  a  minority  of  literary  writers  and  critics. 
Most  often  the  verdict— as  between  the  Lynds 
and  Sinclair  Lewis,  saw  or  between  Lloyd 
Warner's  Yankee  City  series  and  Marquand's 
Point  of  No  Return— has  gone  to  the  novelists. 
Defenders  of  literature  were  expected  to  disparage 
sociology  in  terms  like  H.  L.  Mencken's,  who 
found  Veblen  "incomparably  tangled  anil  unin- 
telligible. .  .  ."  Riesman  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  come  along  at  a  time  when  a  critic  of 
Trilling's  turn  of  mind  could  praise  him  for 
writing  "a  work  of  literature  in  the  old  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  word  according  to  which 
Hume's  essavs  are  literature,  or  Gibbon's  history, 
or  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America." 

"inner-''    vs.    "other-" 

TH  E  grounds  for  this  approval  seem  to  me 
to  rest  in  Riesman's  willing  exposure  of 
his  motives.  Sociology  had  often  been  tenden- 
tious, as  Trilling  says,  without  admitting  that 
it  was.  Riesman  made  no  pretense  of  moral 
neutrality  but  he  had  constructed  a  position  for 
himself  which  was  not  moralistic.  As  between 
his  two  types  of  character,  "inner-"  and  "other- 
directed."  he  expressed  no  preference  (though 
main  readers,  Trilling  included,  have  too 
quickly  assumed  his  bias  toward  the  former,  he 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  deny  this).  If  inner- 
direction  were  the  same  thing  as  individuality, 
and  other-direction  the  same  as  conformity,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  invent  new  terms. 
Riesman's  intention,  from  the  start,  was  not  to 
delimit  individuals  but  to  free  them.  As  many 
critics  have  noted,  "liberating"  or  "heuristic"  are 
among  his  constant  terms  of  approval.  Highest 
in  his  scale  of  virtues  is  "autonomy,"  that  charac- 
teristic of  men  and  women  who  are  not  only  free 
but  can  endure  freedom,  who  can  conform  or  not 
—as  they  choose— and  are  aware  of  the  choice. 

This  potentiality  had  been  implicit  in  social 
science.  For.  if  one  can  isolate  those  elements  of 
a  man's  character  that  are  determined  by  his 
membership  in  society,  and  arc  no  fault  of  his, 
then  what  remains  is  his  alone.  In  this  is  the 
bond  between  the  "behavioral"  sciences  and  the 
traditional  humanities— history,  literature,  the- 
ology,  the  arts— as  it  is  between  Riesman  and 
those  of  his  readers  who  have  learned  from  him 
how  large  their  freedom  is.    This  lesson  he  has 
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repeatedly  underscored  with  the  quotation  from 
Blake  he  has  taken  for  his  mono:  "When  1  tell 
the  Truth,  it  is  noi  for  the  sake  <>l  convincing 
those  who  do  not  know  it,  but  for  the  sake  of 
defending  those  thai  do." 

FORGIVE     M  Y     INSIGHT     .     .     . 

Nl  ED  11  S S  to  say,  there  were  sociologists 
before  Riesman,  and  many  whose  purposes 
were  no  less  beneficent.  The  sciences  thai  deal 
with  living  creatures  have  inevitably  been  com- 
pelled to  place  less  emphasis  on  prediction, 
manipulation,  and  control,  and  more  on  under- 
standing for  its  own  sake.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
still  social  scientists  who  love  only  statistics  and 
deny  the  "scientific"  existence  of  the  non- 
measurable,  the  emotional,  or  the  simply  ac- 
cidental. Within  the  profession  there  continues 
to  be  a  useful  competition  between  the  attrac- 
tions of  elegant  and  illuminating  theory  as  op- 
posed to  hard,  empirical  fact.  But  it  is  still  a 
durable  function  of  social  science  to  provide 
those  shahs  of  bright  revelation  that  the  jargon 
describes,  half-jokingly,  as  "insightful." 

These  result,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  premise 
that  any  experience— however  complex  or  seem- 
ingly irrelevant— can  be  legitimate  raw  material 
for  investigation.  The  problem  is  then  to  connect 
the  incredible  things  that  do  happen  with  some- 
thing credible  that  has  happened  to  others;  it  is 
one  of  linking  dissimilar  objects  by  unfamiliar 
parallels,  or  of  placing  familiar  objects  in  a 
perspective  that  reveals  their  unexpected  quali- 
ties. "Insights,"  in  this  sense,  are  mainly  analo- 
gies—like, for  example,  Riesman's  reference  to 
diaries  as  self-conducted  time-and-motion  studies, 
or  to  entertainment  celebrities  as  captains  of 
nonindustry,  or  to  workers'  automobiles  as  de- 
compression chambers  between  the  factory  and 
the  suburban  home.  They  have  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  unearned  increment  of  meaning,  like  the 
gift  of  a  shiny  soap  bubble:  their  charm  and 
wit  reside  in  the  context,  and  may  be  evanescent. 
Riesman  and  his  associates,  as  well  as  many 
young  sociologists,  are  aware  of  the  temptation 
to  be  too  clever.  I  have  even  heard  one  say  to 
another,  in  a  seminar:  "Forgive  me  for  being 
insightful,  but  .  .  ." 

Yet  there  is  more  to  this  method  than  clever- 
ness. It  is  a  way  of  coping  with  the  existing,  the 
factual,  and  the  exact  without  losing  either  af- 
fection or  respect  for  them.  It  is  a  way  of  gently 
restraining  the  impulse  to  theorize  by  showing 
how  many  "meanings"  a  given  fact  may  have.  It 
is  a  way  of  asking,   at   the  same   time   that   it 


explains,  what  we  mean  In  "explain"  and  what 
will  satislv  us  as  an  "explanation."  \nd  it  is, 
m  good  p.nt,  no  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
tradition  ol  rational  investigation  both  oi  society 
and  of  the  individual  psyche.  Riesman's  descent 
through  this  line,  especially  the  scientific  liberal- 
ism of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  is  so  legiti- 
mate as  to  be  almost  stuffy.  In  his  footnotes  and 
elsewhere,  he  is  continually  paying  debts  to  these 
predecessors,  the  two  greatest— or  at  hast  those 
of  whom  he  has  written  at  greatest  length— being 
Veblen  and  Freud.  Oddly  enough,  however, 
Riesman's  liberal-scientific  ancestry  is  rarely 
acknowledged  by  those  who  share  it.  Only  the 
Stalinist  critic  Herbert  Apt  Inker  seems  to  have 
paid  much  attention  to  his  writings  on  civil 
liberties  and  legal  sociology  in  the  early  'forties, 
while  only  the  ultraconservative  Russell  Kirk 
has  recorded  any  awareness  that  Riesman's 
premises  "are  thoroughly  liberal;  they  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  whom 
he  takes  for  his  model  in  much." 

Kirk,  who  prefers  to  regard  American  liberal- 
ism as  a  lost  cause,  is  nonetheless  willing  to  con- 
cede that  Riesman  has  restored  to  it  "a  measure 
of  candor,  moderation,  and  keen  perceptivity." 
Another  way  of  putting  this  (or  a  way  someone 
less  antiliberal  than  Kirk  might  put  it)  would 
be  to  say  that  liberalism  is  still  the  only  intel- 
lectual tradition  fully  usable  by  a  man  of  Ries- 
man's temperament— his  respect  for  objectivity, 
his  distaste  for  cant,  his  infatuation  with  immedi- 
ate realitv.  This  might  be  more  apparent  if  he 
were  better  known  for  Faces  in  the  Crowd,  the 
sequel  to  The  Lonely  Crowd  which  contains 
much  of  the  raw  material  from  which  it  grew. 
There  he  is  able  to  indulge  at  length  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  specific  and  the  concrete,  and  to 
evoke  the  unique  qualities  of  each  case  history 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  categories  of 
inner-  and  other-direction. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  Riesman's  fame  rests 
on  the  ease  with  which  his  terms,  once  absorbed, 
ran  be  remembered.  Yet  the  penalty  paid  by  any 
new  set  of  categories  is  to  become  a  parlor  game 
—after  which  its  creator  is  helpless  to  insist,  and 
will  protest  in  vain,  that  putting  people  in 
pigeonholes  was  not  his  objective.  Over  the 
years,  a  variety  of  typologies  have  been  invented 
— endomorph,  ectomorph,  mesomorph;  anal,  oral, 
genital;  highbrow,  lowbrow,  middlebrow.  Each 
is  appropriate  to  its  purpose,  and  its  value  as  a 
learning  device  is  hardly  lessened  by  its  un- 
suitability  for  other  purposes.  The  simplicity  of 
the  framework  is  less  important  than  ihe  load  it 
can  bear.    "By  employing  more  types,   or  sub- 
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types."  Riesman  wrote  in  Faces  in  the  Crowd, 
"one  could  take  account  of  more  facts  (or,  may- 
hap, the  same  facts  with  less  violence!),  but  we 
have  preferred  to  work  with  a  minimum  of 
scaffolding." 

Riesman  patently  believes  that  the  real  world 
is  distorted  by  typologies,  his  own  included,  but 
that  the  social  investigator  must  settle  for  one 
.or  another  of  them  in  order  to  pursue  his  re- 
search. ("If  researchers  waited  until  they  had 
the  best  typology  before  beginning  work,  they 
would  never  begin.  .  .  .")  The  reason  for  having 
types  is  to  permit  the  researcher  "to  do  con- 
sciously, as  a  scientist,  what  he  does  every  day, 
as  a  citizen"— that  is.  to  make  value  judgments. 
If  he  is  personally  hostile  to  modern  industrial 
civilization,  hates  the  city,  and  despises  "popu- 
lar" taste,  he  will  find  numerous  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  fit  his  bias— the  contrasts  between 
medieval  and  modern,  rural  and  urban,  or  class 
culture  and  mass  culture.  But  he  mav  thereby 
blind  himself  to  "precisely  those  developments 
which,  within  the  urban  industrial  complex, 
may  be  altering  the  work  and  leisure  patterns 
followed  and  the  character  traits  rewarded."  The 
new  types  emerge  from  the  necessity  to  reveal 
changes  in  mores  and  national  character,  and— 
Riesman  woidd  equally  clearly  add— to  liberate 
us  as  individuals  from  outdated  or  constricting 
roles,  from  the  vocabulary  of  argument  or  be- 
havior that  outworn  terms  have  imposed.  "We 
would  not  be  true  to  our  calling  as  scientists." 
he  ended  by  telling  his  audience  of  colleagues, 
"if  Ave  did  not  profoundly  believe  that  the  truth 
does  set  men  free,  or  true  to  our  heritage  as 
Americans  if  we  did  not  profoundly  believe  that 
men  should  be  set  free." 

There  is  an  important  difference,  at  the  same 
time,  between  Riesman's  view  and  the  conven- 
tional indictments  of  American  conformity.  In 
describing  how  a  modern  industrial  society  like 
our  own  favors  the  other-directed— the  person 
highly  sensitive  to,  and  dependent  on.  the  opin- 
ions of  others— he  has  tried  to  lessen  their  stifling 
pressure  by  showing  how  other-direction  can  en- 
courage autonomy.  Considerateness,  taste, 
charity,  tact— these  by-products  of  a  concern  for 
others  are  highly  desirable.  One  can  perfectly 
well  be  other-directed  without  sacrificing  in- 
dividual integrity,  just  as  one  may  for  con- 
venience conform  as  to  inessentials,  in  order  to 
retain  freedom  as  to  things  that  matter.  Riesman 
freely  contends,  in  a  passage  too  seldom  quoted, 
that  the  chances  for  autonomy  are  in  many  ways 
greater  for  the  other-directed  than  the  inner- 
directed,  since  the  tradition  of  hard,  compulsive 


self-sufTu  ienc  v  is  a  shadowy  and  misleading  guide 
for  the  twentieth  centurv.  Autonomy  is  of  course 
not  a  place  to  arrive  but  a  way  of  traveling,  and 
"when  people  ask,  as  they  sometimes  do,  how 
they  can  become  autonomous,  the  answer  cannot 
be  put  in  words."  Riesman  adds:  "That  the 
question  is  asked  is  a  good  sign,  like  any  funda- 
mental question  about  human  existence:  it  is  a 
sign  that  complacency  has  worn  thin  and  that 
the  search  for  what  the  religious  call  grace  has 
been  renewed." 

TO    REMAIN     IN     TENSION 

ON  E  could  of  course  concede  all  this  and 
Mill  maintain  that  Riesman  does  not  re- 
late himself  effectively  or  realistically  to  the 
American  scene.  For  example,  it  has  been  argued 
(by  Gabriel  Kolko)  that  he  depends  too  much 
on  assumptions  about  the  economy  (like  the 
"income  revolution")  which  have  insufficient 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  his  effect  is  there- 
fore to  minimize  the  continued  existence  of 
economic  inequalities.  Riesman,  in  Norman 
Mailer's  opinion,  "is  extrapolating  upon  the  vast 
American  canvas  a  view  of  life  which  too  closely 
corresponds  to  the  generally  tender  and  anxious 
world  of  the  middle-class  intellectual.  .  .  .  One 
feels  Riesman's  desire  to  find  something  justi- 
fiable, something  functional,  in  all  aspects  of 
societv.  Ultimately,  his  credo  seems  to  be  that 
what-is  must  necessarilv  contain  something  good, 
and  so  an  intellectual  process  which  begins  by 
stimulating  the  mind  ends  in  eclectic  monotony." 
Mailer's  criticism  is  a  variant  on  the  more 
familiar  one:  that  Riesman's  purpose  is  to 
justify  mass  culture's  ways  to  man,  or— as  one 
dissenting  highbrow  put  it— to  relieve  intellec- 
tuals of  their  guilt  in  watching  television. 
Granted,  Riesman  is  pre-eminent  among  those 
few  "authorities"  on  popular  culture  who  have 
more  than  a  minimal  svmpathy  for  it.  His  own 
choice  of  subject  matter  is  wide— movies,  football, 
hit-parade  tunes,  "recreation,"  and  the  automo- 
bile come  to  mind— and  he  gives  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  young  scholars  (and  journalists) 
of  similar  interests.  He  has  also  been  willing  to 
go  on  record  with  statements  of  such  an  extrava- 
gance ("we  are  living  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  great  cultures  of  history")  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  how  little  he  shares  the  generally  low 
academic  opinion  of  contemporary  America.  But 
he  is  nonetheless  a  critic  of  it,  sometimes  a 
savage  one.  By  making  a  sufficiently  judicious 
selection  from  his  writings,  the  historian  Robert 
Wheeler  has  even  been  able  to  conclude  that  he 
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is  essentially  antipathetic  to  the  American 
middle  class,  and  thai  The  Lonely  Croiod  is  "a 
thoroughly  pessimistii  and  denigrating  book." 
Again,  Riesman  himsell  has  been  den  enough 
to  make  this  Form  ol  literary  teasing  unne<  ( ssary, 
and  one  nuns  with  reliel  to  his  explicit  state- 
ment, in  the  Partisan  Review  symposium,  "Our 
Country  and  Our  Culture,"  in  1952: 

li  is  particularly  hard  for  us  as  intellectuals 
to  change  our  view  <>l  America  at  the  very 
moment  when  our  country  lias  risen  to  world 
predominance.  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
|cws  i  an  testify  that  it  is  haul  to  detach  one's 
loyalties  from  a  weak,  threatened,  or  defeated 
nation:  it  is  perhaps  even  harder  to  attach 
one's  loyalties  to  a  newly  powerful  one  .  .  . 
especially  as  we  have  such  a  Ions  tradition 
ol  mindless  or  defensive  boasting  to  live  down. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  job  of 
the  intellectual— to  some  extent  of  everyone— 
is  to  remain  in  some  tension  with  his  audience 
and  his  immediate  milieu.  .  .  .  We  must  speak 
in  sue  h  a  way  as  to  challenge  our  li  tends  while 
refusing  comfort  to  our  enemies— still  telling 
the  (ruth.  And  (his  requires  us  to  search  lor 
the  shadings  and  ambiguities  .  .  .  which  are 
the  truth  about  America. 

To  "remain  in  some  tension"  with  the  milieu 
has  been  his  practice  as  well  as  principle— 
whether  in  debate  with  liberals  or  humanists 
who  stem  to  him  pious  or  complacent,  or  in  his 
extensive  correspondence  and  exchange  of 
memoranda  with  associates,  or  in  his  near-notori- 
ous inability  to  disengage  himself  from  argument 
in  conferences  and  seminars.  He  has  opened  up 
to  teachers  and  writers  their  unsuspected  poten- 
tialities for  vigor  and  relevance,  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  a  systematic  groundwork  for  those 
who  wish  to  build  on  his  beginnings.  It  is  not 
necessary,  he  insists,  to  be  bound  by  the  given 
terms  of  discussion  as  each  generation  finds  them; 
there  is  a  prior  obligation  on  all  of  us  to  be 
immersed  in  unorganized  facts,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge the  salutary  duty  to  dissent. 

At  Harvard  he  has  conspicuously  been  a 
teacher  rather  than  a  scholar,  paying  far  more 
attention  to  undergraduates— even  to  freshmen— 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  get  from  the  lumi- 
naries of  that  university.  The  institution  ol 
American  education  itself  became  one  of  his 
"subjects"  when  he  undertook  to  survey  the 
academic  aftereffects  of  McCarthyism,  and  he  has 
perhaps  become  more  devoted  to  pedagogy  as  he 
has  become  more  worried  about  it.  Foreign  visitors 
sometimes  find  it  shocking  that  he  should  there- 
lore  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  students,  and  do 


so  little  to  push  forward  the  endless  research 
projects  that  Ins  works  could  justify.  Recently 
a  visiting  French  sociologist  was  horrified  to  dis- 
covei  thai  the  world-famous  Riesman— who  in 
Europe  could  command  an  institute  with  fifty 
assistants— here  has  only  one  graduate  student. 
He  wants  no  "school,"  and  will  not  play  the 
Mastc  i . 

Riesman  has  made  use  ol  his  command  over 
an  audience,  and  over  a  language  of  expressive 
range,  as  an  opportunity  for  almost  casual  self- 
exposure.  His  papers  read  like  transcripts  of  a 
mental  process,  beginning  wherever  he  happened 
to  be  al  the  time  and  proceeding  to  reveal  as 
many  related  aspects  of  his  mind,  from  as  many 
angles,  as  space  permits.  I  cannot  gainsay  those 
who  find  this  method  annoying,  but  I  differ  with 
those  who  persist  in  treating  it  as  somehow  of- 
fensive or  improper.  And  1  cannot  conclude  this 
attempt  to  evoke  a  leader's  response  to  David 
Riesman  without  acknowledging  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing done  scant  justice  to  the  variegated,  elusive, 
and  rewarding  personality  which  appears  in  the 
pages  of  his  books.  There  is  room  in  him  for 
more  than  the  good-natured  optimism  I  may 
have  unduly  emphasized,  in  particular  for  an 
awareness  of  that  fatal  decline  in  society's  vital 
energy  to  which  social  science  gives  the  name  of 
anomie. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  preoccupied  by  the 
possibility  of  thermonuclear  war  and,  working 
often  with  Erich  Fromm.  has  tried  to  make  his 
influence  felt  in  private  conversations  with  per- 
sons of  influence.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  and  has  helped 
organize  Committees  of  Correspondence— on  the 
American  Revolutionary  model— among  those 
who  share  his  willingness  to  defend,  or  at  least 
discuss,  unilateral  disarmament.  Whether  he 
takes  such  an  extreme  position  because  he  lully 
believes  in  it,  or  because  he  believes  that  only  by 
so  doing  can  he  make  moderate  debate  possible, 
perhaps  he  himself  would  be  hard  put  to  say. 
At  any  event,  he  refuses  to  share  the  optimistic 
assumption  that  the  Kennedy  Administration 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  disarmament  an  agreed 
and  effective  American  policy.  He  is  as  sensitive 
to  the  American  bent  toward  meanness  and 
violence  as  toward  our  relatively  elecent  attri- 
butes, and  he  makes  allowance  for  the  possibility 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  may  choose  their 
lesser  part.  He  would  be  no  more  surprised  if 
America  destroyed  itself  than  anyone  must  be 
who  knows  that  something  seriously  does  go 
wrong  with  people  when  they  cease  to  love  life 
enough. 
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A  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University 

of  Illinois.  Oscar  Lewis  has  done  field  uork  in 
Canada.  Cuba,  India.  Texas.  Spain,  and  Mexico,  fie 
recently  urate  this  to  "Harper's"  concerning 
"Manuel  in  the  Thieves'  Market": 

"What  I  am  trying  to  do  in  this  article — and 
in  my  new  hook.  "The  Children  of  Sanchez."  from 
which  it  was  adapted — was  expressed  just  recently 
by  C.  I'.  Snow,  who  wrote,  'Sometimes  I  am  afraid 
that  people  in  rich  countries  .  .  .  have  so  completely 
forgotten  what  it  is  like  to  be  poor  that  we  no  longer 
feel  or  talk  with  the  less  lucky.  This  ice  must  learn 
to  do'." 

"The  Children  of  Sanchez."  which  continues 
the  narrative  of  Manuel  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  will  be  published  by  Random  House  this 
summer.  An  analysis  of  Mexico's  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  by  Professor  Leu  is  appears  in  the 
book,  "Social  Change  in  Latin  America"  recently 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  voice  that  speaks  in  the  following 
article  is  that  of  Manuel  Sanchez,  a  thirty- 
year-old  tradesman  who  works  in  the  Tepito,  or 
Thieves'  Market,  in  Mexico  City.  In  recent  years 
I  have  come  to  know  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
Sanchez  family  well,  and  they  have  described 
their  lives  and  feelings  to  me  in  tape-recorded  in- 
terviews, from  which  this  narrative  is  excerpted. 
The  Thieves'  Market  lies  in  the  shuns  in  the 
northeastern  pari  ol  the  cit\  and  it  is  tin  largest 
second-hand  market  in  Mexico,  perhaps  in  the 
hemisphere.  In  the  last  lew  years  the  market 
stalls,  from  which  an  incredible  collection  of 
used  objects  are  sold,  have  been  modernized;  but 
the  market  itsell  is  very  old  and  its  traditional 
ways  continue.  Manuel  tells  of  a  cruel  and  some- 
times comic  struggle  for  survival  in  a  corrupt 
world  of  double-dealing  and  police  brutality 
which  has  existed  for  many  years,  although  it  has 
rarel)    been  described  in   print. 


For  Manuel,  simply  to  work  in  the  Thieves' 
Market  represents  a  kind  of  triumph.  He  was 
born  in  Mexico  Cit)  and  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
crowded  one-room  apartments  in  the  slums.  He 
lei t  school  in  the  sixth  grade,  married  in  "free 
union"  at  fifteen,  and  was  a  widower  with  four 
children  at  twenty-eight.  Before  he  set  up  on  his 
own  in  the  Thieves'  Market,  he  scratched  out  a 
living  by  working  for  anyone  who  would  hire 
him:  he  was  a  vendor  of  lottery  tickets,  news- 
papers, and  singing  birds;  a  shoemaker;  a  baker; 
a  glass  and  leather  worker;  a  temporary  agricul- 
tural laborer  in  the  United  States. 

This  life  was  thoroughly  disenchanting  to 
Manuel:  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  paid  him 
miserably;  Mexican  movies,  radio,  and  TV  dis- 
played to  him  the  existence  of  a  much  better  life; 
he  was  st  rough  impressed  by  the  standard  of 
living  he  saw  in  the  United  States.  By  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  Thieves'  Market,  he  is  trying 
to  rise  from  the  position  of  a  poor  worker  to  that 
ol  a  pett)  capitalist.  And  in  the  excitement  of 
the  market  place  he  finds  many  things  which  help 
to  soften  the  deep  sense  of  inadequacy  and  in- 
feriority he  has  felt  since  he  was  a  boy.  It  is 
satisfying  to  him  to  strike  a  good  bargain,  to 
handle  money  not  his  own,  to  keep  up  his  daily 
hopes  of  getting  rich  quicklv.  For  most  of  his 
life  he  was  ragged;  now,  dealing  in  second-hand 
clothes,  he  can  fee!  that  he  has  a  large,  if  tran- 
sient, wardrobe.  He  changes  daily  into  "new" 
shoes,  pants,  and  jackets. 

but  Manuel  Sanchez  is  an  extremelv  complex 
person,  far  more  so  than  this  excerpt  can  reveal. 
Along  with  the  qualities  we  see— his  shrewdness 
and  pluck,  his  bravado  and  philosophical  humor, 
his  sensitivit)  to  injustice  and  his  desire  to  rise 
in  the  world— go  a  strong  belief  in  the  limits  of 
destiny  and  c  lass. 

"To  those  ol  us."  he  sa\s.  "who  are  born  to 
be  tamale  eaters,  heaven  sends  only  tamales." 
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To  know  Manuel  and  the  Sanchez  Famil)  is 
in  understand  better  whai  it  means  to  grow 
up  in  a  slum  tenement  in  the  heari  <>l  a  great 
Latin  American  metropolis.  Their  story  thus 
i  .11 1  irs  implii  ations  For  our  attitudes  and  poli<  ies 
toward  countries  in  Latin  America— and  other 
underdeveloped  areas  as  well— where  rapidly  ex- 
panding rural  populations  are  leaving  the  land 
and  pouring  into  the  tit  its.  only  to  find  thai  in- 
dustn  cannot  provide  them  with  decent  work. 
(Twent)  years  ago,  when  Manuel  was  ten,  there 
were  I.I  million  people  in  Mexico  City.  Today, 
there  are  over  lour  million.) 

In  the  life  of  the  Sanchez  family  we  can  find 
an  illustration  of  the  great  gulf  between  the 
promises  ol  the  Mexican  Revolution  and  its  ful- 
fillment. It  is  true  that  the  expansion  of  the 
Mexican  economy  since  the  revolution  has  been 
impressive.  Although  the  population  has  grown, 
the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  country  has  sharply 
increased  since  1940.  Nevertheless,  the  disparity 
between  the  rich  and  poor  in  Mexico  is  more 
striking  today  than  before,  despite  some  rise  in 
the  general  standard  of  living.  In  1960.  60  per 
cent  of  the  population  were  ill  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed;  45  per  cent  were  illiterate  and  -10  per 
cent  were  not  being  schooled.  A  report  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  tersely  in- 


dicated one  underlying  reason  for  this  situation: 

There  appeals  to  have  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  real  per  capita  income  since 
1939.  However,  most  ol  the  increase  was  in 
the  form  of  commercial  and  industrial  profits, 
and  large  sectors  of  the  population  derived 
little  if  any  benefit  from  the  enlarged  national 
prodm  t. 

Even    the    best-intentioned    governments    face 
tremendous    obstacles    in    the    underdeveloped 

countries.  Poverty  does  terrible  things  to  the 
poor,  and  most  of  the  people  in  Manuel's  life 
are  badly  damaged  human  beings.  Yet.  with  all 
their  delects  and  weaknesses,  it  is  the  poor  who 
emerge  as  the  true  heroes  of  contemporary 
Mexico,  for  it  is  they  who  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  nation's  industrial  progress.  Indeed,  the 
political  stability  of  Mexico  is  grim  testimony  to 
the  great  capacity  of  the  ordinary  Mexican  for 
misery  and  suffering.  But  even  the  Mexican 
capacity  to  suffer  has  limits.  Unless  ways  are 
found  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  growing  national  wealth— and  a  greater 
equality  of  sacrifice  during  the  difficult  period 
of  industrialization— we  may  expect  social  up- 
heaval in  Mexico,  sooner  or  later. 
Here  is  what  Manuel  Sanchez  said. 


ManueVs  Story 


FOR  a  couple  of  vears  now  I've  been  work- 
ing at  the  Tepito  market  in  Mexico  City.  I 
deal  in  second-hand  stuff— clothes,  shoes,  gold, 
silver,  watches,  furniture,  bicycles— anything  that 
comes  along.  In  a  way,  you  take  a  chance  in  this 
kind  of  work,  but  it's  never  been  really  bad  for 
me.  On  the  worst  day  I  make  at  least  twelve 
pesos  (one  dollar),  enough  for  food. 

Ever  since  my  mother  took  me  to  the  market  as 
a  small  boy,  I  liked  the  atmosphere.  It  is  color- 
ful, like  the  village  markets  where  buyers  and 
sellers  know  each  other,  tell  jokes,  and  bargain. 
There  is  nothing  impersonal  here,  the  way  it  is 
in  Sears,  Roebuck  or  the  Palacio  de  Hierro, 
where  the  clerks  don't  dare  chat  with  the  cus- 
tomers. There,  they  only  tell  you  the  price  and 
do  things  mechanically  and  the  joker  is  that  the 
prices  are  fixed,  eh?  The  customer  doesn't  have 
a  chance  to  defend  himself. 

Since  I've  been  working  at  Tepito,  some  people 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  me.  They  think  that 
everything  in  that  market  is  stolen  goods.    But 


that's  a  lie,  yes,  a  lie.  The  truth  is  that  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  stuff  sold  is  crooked. 
But  it's  only  little  stuff  .  .  .  the  handful  of  tools, 
the  dust  mask  or  rubber  boots  that  the  workers 
rob  from  the  factories,  or  a  bicycle  someone  stole 
on  the  fly.  If  it's  a  radio,  it's  the  kind  that's 
practically  falling  apart.  Like  everywhere  else  in 
the  world,  the  real  good  "hot"  merchandise— the 
fine  radios  and  machinery— is  bought  up  by 
the  big  capitalists.  Nobody  around  Tepito  has 
the  money  to  buy  the  good  stuff. 

When  I  know  something  is  stolen,  I  usually 
don't  buy  it.  In  my  type  of  work  you  have  to  be 
somewhat  ol  a  psychologist,  to  know  whom  you're 
buying  from.  I  can  always  spot  a  crook,  a  cop,  a 
dope  addict,  a  prostitute,  or  an  innocent.  Ten 
vears  ago  there  was  more  "hot"  merchandise  in 
the  markets  because  the  police  were  not  so  active. 
Now  they  consider  the  place  a  gold  mine  and 
are  on  permanent  duty.  Even  on  their  day  off 
they  come  to  the  market  to  see  whom  they  can 
screw.    It's  a   business  with   them.    They  know 
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MANUEL     IN     THE      THIEVES'     MARKET 


that  just  by  putting  one  of  my  buddies  in  the 
patrol  car,  they  can  make  themselves  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  pesos. 

I  got  my  start  in  the  market  when  I  came  back 
from  my  trip  to  the  United  States  as  a  bracero, 
an  agricultural  worker.  I  was  working  at  my  old 
job  in  the  glass  shop.  One  Monday  I  came  in 
late  and  my  boss  decided  to  dock  me  for  a  week. 
"O.K.,"  I  said,  "big  deal,"  and  I  got  up  and  left. 
To  kill  time,  I  went  to  the  Tepito  market.  I 
met  my  old  friend.  Joaquin,  carrying  a  pair  of 
gabardine  pants  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  a 
peddler,  a  dealer  in  second-hand  goods.  He  told 
me  I  was  an  idiot  to  work  on  a  job  when  I  could 
be  making  more  monev  selling  stuff  in  the  mar- 
ket. I  thought  it  was  riskv,  today  you  make  some- 
thing, tomorrow  nothing,  and  maybe  I  wouldn't 
be  good  at  it. 

Actually.  I  had  some  idea  of  what  it  was  like 
to  work  in  the  market,  because  I  used  to  watch 
my  mother  and  my  uncles  and  other  peddlers 
hawk  their  wares,  and  I  knew  the  old-style 
method  of  buying  and  selling.  So  when  Joaquin 
told  me  to  try  to  sell  the  trousers  for  at  least 
fifteen  pesos,  while  he  was  buying  up  more  stuff. 
I  agreed. 

A  boy  came  down  the  street  and  stared  at  the 
trousers,  and  I  said,  "Come  on,  pal,  I'll  give  it  to 
you  cheap." 

"Well,  yes."  he  says,  "but  I  have  no  monev. 
I'm  selling  too."  He  takes  out  a  watch,  a  luxury- 
type  "Haste"— very  nice.  He  wanted  125  pesos 
for  it,  and  we  bargained  back  and  forth.  I  wasn't 
embarrassed  at  all.  I  took  to  selling  right  away. 
It  was  easy. 

Finally,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  gave  him 
forty  pesos  and  the  pants,  and  he  gave  me  the 
watch;  so  the  watch  came  to  fifty-five  pesos.  I 
offered  Joaquin  his  fifteen  pesos  for  the  pants. 

"No,"  he  savs,  "don't  be  a  crook,  pal!  Onlv 
fifteen  pesos  and  you  took  in  a  great  sale."  Then 
he  laughed,  and  said.  "O.K..  sav  no  more.  It's 
vour  debut  here  in  the  market.    Beginner's  luck." 

Well,  one  of  the  dealers  nearby— we  call  them 
"coyotes"— wanted  to  bin  the  watch.  I  thought 
I'd  ask  seventv-five  pesos  for  it  and  make  a  fast 
twenty  pesos  profit.  But  before  I  opened  my 
mouth.  Joaquin  says,  "Two  hundred." 

"No,"  says  the  rovote.  He  offered  to  pay  one 
hundred.  I  was  reach  to  sell,  but  my  partner, 
Joaquin,  said.  "What?  Moron!  Hold  your 
horses."  So  I  wait  with  my  little  watch,  see?  and 
we  walk  away.  Then  the  coyote  comes  along  be- 
hind us  and  says,  "So  as  not  to  be  screwing 
around,  I'll  give  you  125,  yes  or  no?" 

Well,  he  finally  gave  me  170  for  the  watch.    I 


made  115  pesos  on  it.  In  a  few  seconds,  I  made 
more  than  I  earned  in  a  week  of  hard  work  at  the 
shop.  "What  am  I  working  like  an  idiot  over 
there  for?"  I  said  to  myself.  Then  and  there  I 
decided  to  quit  my  job. 

FEAR     OF     THE     LOUDEST 

IL  I  K  E  D  selling  ...  I  liked  the  freedom.  I 
had  time  for  mvself  and  no  one  bossed  me 
around.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  blind,  and 
couldn't  see  farther  than  mv  nose.  Like  other 
laborers,  I  knew  onlv  one  thing,  working  on  a 
job!  Even  when  it  doesn't  pay  off.  a  worker 
doesn't  try  another  road  or  look  for  other 
horizons,  but  goes  on  doing  the  same  thing.  My 
father  was  like  that,  until  he  began  raising  sing- 
ing birds  and  pigeons  right  here  in  our  tenement 
.  .  .  that's  when  he  started  getting  ahead.  I'm 
going  to  see  to  it  that  mv  sons  aren't  workers.  If 
thev  can't  be  professionals,  I'll  put  them  into 
some  little  business.  That's  the  onlv  way  they 
can  earn  monev  without  being  dependent  on 
others. 

I  figure  this  way:  if  I  start  working  right  now 
on  a  job,  where  I  make  the  legal  minimum  wage 
of  twelve  pesos  a  day.  I  could  never  raise  my 
living  standard.  Out  of  the  twelve.  I'd  have  to 
give  at  least  six  to  mv  children,  and  a  man  can't 
live  on  six.  I  couldn't  pay  rent,  eat  three  meals 
outside  the  house,  buy  shoes  or  clothes  or  any- 
thing on  six  pesos.  Suppose  one  of  my  kids  gets 
sick  and  I  need  to  buy  medicine  for  a  hundred 
pesos  .  .  .  any  good  medicine  costs  at  least  that  .  .  . 
I'd  have  to  borrow  the  money  and  pay  it  back  at 
fifty  centavos  a  day.  At  that  rate  it  would  take 
over  six  months  to  pay  for  the  medicine  and  most 
likeh  in  that  time  someone  else  would  get  sick. 
It's  just  a  vicious  circle  and  there  is  no  way  to 
get  ahead. 

The  only  time  I  lost  in  the  market  was  when 
I  bought  a  thing  called  a  mimeograph.  I  didn't 
even  know  what  the  gadget  was  for,  but.  well, 
I  was  real  impressed  with  the  word,  see?  I 
thought:  With  a  name  like  that  it  must  be  worth 
something.  The  character  selling  it  spotted  me 
for  a  moron.  He  made  a  fool  out  of  me,  one  of 
the  many  times  it  happened.  He  says  to  me,  "See 
this  little  machine?  I  want  only  two  hundred 
pesos  for  it." 

"Holy  Christ!"  says  I,  "so  it's  really  worth 
something.  But  that's  a  lot  of  money.  I'll  give 
you  fifty."  We  argued  back  and  forth  and  I 
started  to  change  my  mind.  I  was  getting  a 
presentiment.  "Maybe  this  damn  thing  doesn't 
even  work  and  I'm  talking  my  head  off.    The 


Otti    t  London's  oldest  theatres  — the  Theatre  Royal  on  Haymarket. 


How  to  plan  a  theatre  tour  of 


No  place  in  Britain  is  far  from  a  theatre.  It's  easy  to  see 
a  show  every  night  — and  easier  still  in  the  fabulous  Fall. 
Clip  coupon  for  free  Guide  to  Theatre,  Festivals  and  Music. 


YOUR  26-page  Guide  to  Theatre, 
Festivals  and  Music  is  more  than 
a  travel  folder.  It's  a  real  acquisition. 
It  tells  you  which  towns  have  thea- 
tres; which  have  opera  and  ballet; 
which  have  festivals;  how  much  you  can 
expect  to  paj  for  tickets  and  so  forth. 

Seats  for  42  cents! 

Did  you  know  that  London  has  nearly 
twice  as  many  first-rate  theatres  as 
New  "York?  That  the  best  seat  at  the 
Old  Vic  can  be  hooked  for  $2.38? 
'1  hat  the  cheapest  seat  goes  for  42 
cents  r 

And,  if  you  look  at  our  Travelers' 
Guide  (  which  we  also  send  you  free) 
a  on  will  see  that  the  tab  for  a  good  pre- 
theatre  dinner  is  refreshingly  low,  too. 

What  is  a  whisky  seat? 

The  British  make  theatre-going  won- 
derfully  civilized.  In  the  intermission, 
they  bring  you  light  refreshments  on  a 
tra\ .  Or  you  can  go  to  the  theatre  bar 
for  a  nip.  The  seats  at  the  end  of  a  row 
are  called  "whisky  seats":  guess  win. 

As  for  getting  tickets,  there  is  seldom 
an\  problem.  You  can  even  make  reser- 
vations for  most  London  shows  on  the 
same  day.  But  if  you  want  seats  at  the 
great  festivals  (such  as  Edinburgh  and 
Stratford  )  you  should  ask  your  travel 
agent  to  book  in  advance. 

V>i:r  Theatre  Guide  gives  you  cap- 


sule descriptions  of  every  major  festival 
—  and  also  covers  opera,  ballet  and 
music.  Concert-lovers  get  palpitations 
when  they  find  that  London  has  five 
permanent  symphony  orchestras! 

What  goes  on  outside  London? 

At  least  three  dozen  cities  have  front- 
rank  repertory  companies.  Many  an  il- 
lustrious name  has  appeared  on  their 
programs  — Olivier,  Gielgud  and  Alec- 
Guinness  to  mention   just  three. 

Then  there  arc  two  other  kinds  of 
British  theatre  that  a  it  slightl)  crazy. 
1  he  Christmas  pantomime  and  the  sea- 
side concert  party. 

Ever  seen  a  pantomime? 

Christmas  pantomimes  are  musicals — 
usually  based  on  children's  stories  such 
as  "Cinderella."  A  stunning  girl  Lr<n- 


crallv  plays  the  male  lead— and  the  ugly 
sistersare  invariably  men.  Doesn't  make- 
sense.  But  it's  not  intended  to.  The  sea- 
son begins  late  in  December  and  runs 
through  February. 

Spring,  Summer  and  early  Fall  are 
the  seasons  for  seaside  concert  parties. 
Thc\r  are  miniature  revues  —  usually 
staged  on  the  pier.  Entertainment  is  in- 
consequential but  fun. 

Stanley  Holloway  began  his  career 
in  a  concert  party.  And  is  proud  of  it. 

Why  dream? 

Count  the  stars.  Count  the  theatres. 
Count  the  festivals.  Then   get  a  map. 

There's  not  another  country  on 
earth  that  packs  so  much  entertain- 
ment into  such  a  small  space.  And  your 
whole  trip  need  cost  you  little  more 
than  staying  at  home  and  dreaming 
about  it. 

Clipcoupon  now. The  sooner  you  call 
a  travel  agent,  the  bettei  \  our  choice  of 
space  in  ships,  plain-,  and  hotels. 


FREE  26-PAGE  THEATRE  GUIDE-CLIP  COUPON   NOW! 

British  Travel  Association,  Box  171 

680  Fifth  Avenue,  N< •»  York  19,  N.  T. 

(In  Canada:  90  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto,  Out.) 

Please  send  me  my  free  26-page  Guide  to  Theatre,  Festivals  and  Music 
—  and  also  include  free  Travelers'  Guide. 


Name 
Street 
City_ 


iIM  EASE  PHIN'I    CLEARLY) 


State 


H 


Who  let  the  cat  out  of  the  box? 


The  inside  of  an  ordinary  corrugated  box  is  and  joggled  in  transit.  With  "Scuffmaster 
actually  abrasive.  Millions  of  tiny  claws  as  it's  called,  the  paint  stays  on  refrigerators 
scratch  away  at  the  contents.    ^^^^  *H  A  Furniture  keeps  its  finish.  Hub 

Refrigerators  often  arrive  mm  ^H»  I  I  •vi  "B^"^^  caPs  arrive  with  their  dazzle 
scarred,  furniture  marred,  and    V^   ^B  I  intact.  At  last  the  cat  is  oul 

customers  don't  like  it.  ■  Olin  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ■^^  ^^  of  the  box.  This  box,  anyway 
has  developed  a  container  that  doesn't  ■  Another  creative  solution  to  a  problem., 
scratch.  Not  even  when  thumped,  bumped       from  the  Packaging  Division  of  Olin. 


SURE!      RURAL 
ELECTRICS  PAY 


Many  systems,  such  as 

Craig-Botetourt  Electric, 

are  the  biggest  taxpayers 

in  their  counties 


Craig -Botetourt  Electric  Cooperative,  serving  rural 
people  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  the  Virginias, 
paid  $24,213.00  in  state  and  local  taxes  last  year.  The 
$6,176.00  tax  bill  paid  at  New  Castle,  Virginia,  made 
this  rural  electric  by  far  the  biggest  taxpayer  in  Craig 
County.  •  Local  tax  payments,  such  as  these,  represent 
typical  additional  contributions  by  nearly  1,000  non- 
profit rural  electric  systems  organized  to  bring  electrical 
service  to  people  who  could  get  it  no  other  way.  •  The 
Craig-Botetourt  Electric,  launched  by  a  loan  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  now  operates  776 
miles  of  electric  line  in  seven  counties  and  two  states. 
It  serves  farms,  country  stores,  schools,  churches,  an  old 
people's  home,  a  stone  quarry,  a  summer  camp  for  crip- 
pled children,  and  a  fish  hatchery  — a  total  of  2,771 
member-owners.  •  Approximately  four  hundred  of  these, 
however,  are  either  seasonal  or  small  consumers  who 
often  pay  only  the  $2.00  monthly  minimum  — less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  service.  New  Castle  and  indus- 
trial areas  are  served  by  a  stockholder  power  company. 
•  Despite  hardships  and  handicaps,  Craig-Botetourt 
Electric  already  has  repaid  $838,709.00  in  principal 
and  interest  on  its  REA  loans  of  $1,952,147.  Like 
hundreds  of  other  locally  owned  and 
operated  rural  electric  systems  in  the 
U.S.,  Craig-Botetourt  Rural  Electric  is 
proud  to  fulfill  its  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral obligations,  and  at  the  same  time, 
help  build  a  better,  stronger  America. 

AMERICA'S   RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 
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iuhIi  is  I  don'l  even  know  whai  that  pile  '>|  junk 
is  good  for." 

O.K.."  the  gu)  vi\s.  "ovei  here  with  lili\ 
rhere  go  m)  lili\  pesos.  The  first  customer 
offered  me  thirty  pesos,  the  next  was  willing  to 
give  me  twenty  five  pesos.  \nd  that's  how  it  went 
until  aftei  fifteen  da\s  ol  lugging  around  m\ 
famous  mimeograph,  the)  wen-  offering  me  ten 
pesos.  1  lin.ilK  K- 1 1  ii  in  the  in.nkei  administra- 
tion office  .mi!  abandoned  ii  (here.  Bui  usually 
I  in. ike  good  mone\  in  the  market  .  .  .  more  than 
I  had  on  an)  job. 

r>iu  ii  wasn'l  all  e.is\  going  al  the  market.  "I  lie 
market  administration  sometimes  asks  traders  Foi 
tluii  credentials,  to  force  ns  to  join  a  union,  see? 
Tin'  market  superintendent  is  in  cahoots  with  all 
ol  them.  Imagine,  to  sell  second-hand  clothing 
in  the  Thieves'  Market  they  ask  you  for  a  Social 
Welfare  card,  a  Department  of  Health  card,  a 
union  card.  your  police  record!  I  have  no  cards 
Awd  I've  had  a  lot  of  arguments  about  it.  I  resent 
it.  it  makes  me  rebellious,  you  know  what  I 
.in. in?  There  I  have  my  merchandise  spread  out 
on  the  Moor  and  the  guards  come  and  want  to 
take  it  away,  so  I  argue  with  them,  see? 

There  are  no  permanent  places  for  the  ped- 
dlers in  the  market— the  one  who  gets  there  first 
gets  the  spot.  It's  like  those  cowboy  pictures— 
when  they  open  the  market  doors,  we  all  race  in 
like  horses.  One  Saturday  I  had  a  violent  argu- 
ment over  my  spot,  and  then  the  guard  comes 
over  and  squats  down  to  take  the  cloth  with  my 
merchandise  on   it. 

"You  ran  pick  this  up  at  the  office,"  he-  says. 
"You  don't  belong  to  any  organization  and  you 
don't   have   any   card." 

"Look."  I  say.  "The  market  wasn't  built  for 
you  sons  of  bitches  or  for  the  organizations." 

"Go  talk  it  over  with  the  superintendent,"  he 
tells  me. 

"No,"  I  say,  "he's  just  here  to  collect  money 
for  the  government.  The  Constitution  says  that 
nobody  can  prevent  another  person  from  working 
honestly.  Win  should  he  count  for  more  than 
the  Constitution?  You  touch  my  things  and  I 
swear  I'll  kick  the  stuffing  out  of  you." 

We  use  strong  language  here  at  the  market. 
The  one  who  hollers  the  loudest  is  the  one  who 
is  feared  the  most. 

Once  I  had  to  do  something  that  disgusted  me. 
I  had  to  kick  a  guy.  In  the  market,  we  are  all 
brewer os,  tough  guys,  and  whenever  I  was  making 
a  deal,  this  bravero,  "Whitey,"  would  come  over 
and  stick  his  nose  in  and  would  get  the  merchan- 
dise away  from  me.  He  tried  to  lord  it  over  me 
and  when  I  asked  him  not  to  butt  in,  he  answered 


with  dirt)  language.    I  tried  to  avoid  a  fight  and 
held  back.    Finally,  one  da)   I  was  closing  a  deal 
and  had   (lie  goods  in  my  hinds,  when   this 
Whitey,    took    out    the    money    and    paid.    He 
said.   "Let's   have   the  goods." 

"What  do  you  mean'  I'm  the  one  making  this 
deal    Who  the  hell  told  you  to  pav  for  it?" 

"( .i\  e  it  to  me  oi  I'll  take  it !"  says  he. 

"I'd  jusl  like  to  see  you."  \nd  then,  wham! 
I  let  him  have  one-  right  between  the  eyes.  He 
dropped.  He  go!  up  and  1  caught  him  against 
the  wall  and  kept  hitting  him.  I  knocked  ofl  his 
eyebrow  with  one  punch.  He  tried  to  kick  me 
and  that  made  me  blind  mad.  When  he  was  on 
the  ground  I  kicked  him  and  his  ribs  made  a 
funnv  sound. 

"Poor  guy."  I  said  to  myself,  but  there  was  the 
whole  bunch  from  the  market  around  us  and  I 
had  to  finish  him  off.  Otherwise  they'd  think  I 
was  a  jackass  and  they'd  keep  starting  up  with 
me.  Even  though  it  was  repulsive  to  me,  I  kept 
kicking  him.  not  trying  to  kill  him,  of  course— I 
didn't  even  aim  at  his  fare,  it  was  already  covered 
with  blood.  Finally  he  said,  "Enough,  enough." 
I  didn't  give  him  bark  his  money  and  he  never 
tried  anything  with  me  again. 

THE     POLICE     PICK     FLOWERS 

MEXICANS-and,  I  think,  everyone  in 
the  world— admire  the  person  "with 
balls."  as  we  sav.  The  rhararter  who  throws 
punches  and  kicks,  without  stopping  to  think,  is 
the  one  who  comes  out  on  top.  The  one  who  has 
guts  enough  to  stand  up  against  an  older, 
stronger  guy,  is  more  respected.  If  any  so-and-so 
comes  to  me  and  says,  "Curse  your  mother,"  I 
answer.  "Curse  your  mother  a  thousand  times." 
And  if  he  gives  one  step  forward  and  I  take  one 
step  back.  I  lose  prestige.  But  if  I  go  forward 
too,  and  pile  on  and  make  a  fool  out  of  him, 
then  the  others  will  treat  me  with  respect.  In  a 
fight.  I  would  never  give  up  or  say,  "Enough," 
even  though  the  other  was  killing  me.  I  would 
try  to  go  to  my  death,  smiling.  That  is  what  we 
mean  by  being  "macho,"  by  being  manly. 

Life  around  here  is  more  real  than  among 
people  with  money.  Here  a  boy  of  ten  isn't 
scared  off  at  the  sight  of  a  female  sexual  organ. 
Nor  is  he  shocked  when  he  sees  a  guy  lifting 
someone's  wallet,  or  using  a  knife  on  a  man. 
Just  having  seen  so  much  evil  at  close  range 
makes  him  face  reality.  After  awhile,  even  death 
itself  doesn't  frighten  us.  We  get  our  bruises  in 
the  struggle  against  life  at  a  very  early  age,  see? 
And  a  scab  begins  to  form.   It  never  disappears, 
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like  a  blood  scab,  but  remains  permanently  on 
our  spirit.  Then,  there  comes  another  blow  and 
another  scab,  until  it  gets  to  be  like  a  kind  of 
armor  which  makes  us  indifferent  to  everything. 

Two  or  three  times  I  bought  hot  things  from 
crooks.  It  was  risky,  but  if  things  were  bad  with 
me  financially  I'd  think  over  the  possibilities  of 
getting  into  a  jam  and  take  a  chance.  But  most 
of   the  stuff  was   not   worth   much. 

I  wasn't  lucky  all  the  time,  even  when  I  was 
acting  within  the  law.  One  time  I  bought  a 
radio  chassis:  it  worked  but  it  had  no  case.  I 
bought  it  from  a  peddler  lor  fifty-five  pesos  and 
since  we  peddlers  don't  cheat  each  other.  I  didn't 
even  test  it.  I  left  the  market  and  this  cop 
grabs  me,  the  one  we  call  "The  Bird."  He's  a 
guy  who  isn't  good  enough  even  to  be  a  cop.  He 
is  very  fat  and  always  has  one  cuff  of  his  pants 
higher  than  the  other.  His  coat  is  so  greasy  you 
could  scrape  it  with  a  knife.  He  grew  up  in  the 
market  but  since  he  became  a  cop  he  gives  him- 
self all  kinds  of  airs. 

"Let's  see  the  bill   of  sale,"  he  says. 

"Look,"  I  say,  "it  has  no  bill  of  sale  because  it's 
just  a  chassis." 

"Get  in,  you  bastard."  he  says.  He  had  three 
crooks  in  his  patrol  car  already. 

We  drove  off  and  I  heard  the  crooks  bargaining 
with  him.  He  wanted  five  hundred  pesos  from  the 
fust  one  and  two  hundred  from  the  second  one. 
We  made  several  stops  so  the  crooks  could  collect 
the  money.  He  let  those  two  go.  To  the  last  one. 
The  Bird  said,  "O.K.,  kid.  It's  a  long  time 
since  I  picked  a  flower  in  your  garden.  Let's  get 
up-to-date,  what  do  you  say?" 

This  guy  says:  "No,  boss.  I've  been  in  had 
shape  .  .  .  really  bad  off  ...  I  haven't  been  out 
to  work  at  all." 

"Well,"  says  the  cop,  "if  you're  that  bad  off, 
get  out  and  get  me  twenty-five  pesos." 

When  we  got  to  the  precinct,  The  Bird  s;i\s 
to  me,  "You  know  what  the  story  is  for  you? 
Two  hundred  pesos." 

"Well,  what  do  you  know!'-  I  say.  "Justice  is 
progressing!  You  let  the  guy  who  is  really  a 
crook  go  for  twenty-five  and  for  this  dumb  jerk 
who  is  trying  to  earn  a  living,  the  rap  is  two 
hundred."  So  I  offered  him  fifty  pesos,  all  I  had 
on  me. 

"All  right,  all  right,  let's  have  it  and  get  the 
hell  out  of  here." 

Once  I  was  really  caught  red-handed  by  the 
police  and  it  cost  me  plenty.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  getting  into  that  time.  I  had  a  partner  by 
the  name  of  "The  Bull,"  and  we  had  money  in 
our  pockets  then.    What  with  the  merchandise 


and  cash,  The  Bull  and  I  had  about  ten  thou- 
sand pesos.  We  were  on  the  corner,  one  day,  sell- 
ing old  clothes.  I  was  yelling:  "Buy  old  clothes 
cheap  .  .  .  take  something  home  .  .  .  right  over 
here  .  .  ." 

There  I  was  shouting  my  head  off  when 
Macario,  the  janitor's  son,  comes  over.  He  was 
an  old  friend  of  mine  and  had  married  a  girl  of 
the  Casa  Grande  tenement  where  I  live.  He 
looked  real  beat,  his  clothes  all  patched,  flat 
broke,  because  he  hadn't  worked  for  a  long  time. 
We  had  worked  together  in  the  leather  factory 
and  I  always  knew  him  for  an  honest  person. 

"Manuel."  he  says,  "damn  it.  lend  me  some- 
thing for  today's  food— lend  me  five  pesos, 
brother,  can  you?" 

"Sure.  Macario."  I  thought:  What  can  this 
poor  devil  do  with  five  pesos?  Five  pesos,  so  easy 
to  get  and  so  easy  to  spend  .  .  . 

"Look,  Macario,"  I  said,  "take  ten  pesos.  God 
has  been  good,  maybe  tomorrow  I'll  need  you." 

He  started  to  leave,  then  he  said,  "Look, 
Manuel.  I  almost  forgot  the  main  thing  I  came 
for.  Do  you  see  the  guy  in  the  red  cap  over  there? 
His  wife  and  the  wife  of  another  guy  were  going 
to  set  up  a  dressmaking;  shop,  but  since  this 
fellow  chinks  and  got  drunk  for  fifteen  days 
straight,  his  partner  made  off  with  the  machines 
and  five  thousand  pesos  in  cash.  The  only  thing 
left  avis  a  batch  of  cloth  they  had  bought  to 
make  aprons.    They  want  to  sell  it." 

When  it's  a  matter  of  business,  I  get  suspicious 
right  away.  I  trusted  Macario  but,  you  know, 
just  in  case,  I  went  through  the  usual  routine  of 
asking  epiestions. 

"No,  Manuel,  hell!  This  boy  works  in  the 
tannery  with  me  and  I  guarantee  he  is  honest." 

I  talked  it  over  with  my  partner  and  we  de- 
cided to  buy  the  cloth  at  one  peso  a  meter.  There 
were  1.800  meters  and  I  had  to  go  to  pick  it  up. 

When  I  got  to  the  neighborhood  I  found  that 
the  guv  had  gone  out  for  a  drink.  His  mother 
was  there,  an  old,  respectable,  white-haired  lady. 
There  was  the  cloth,  brand-new  and  all  tied  up 
with  steel  strips.  I  chatted  with  her  for  a  while, 
then  I  came  out  with  it. 

"Look.  lady,  talking  straight  now,"  I  say  to 
her.  "aren't  .  .  .  maybe  .  .  .  isn't  this  stuff  hot? 
You  know-,  if  something's  wrong,  the  cops  come 
s<  rewing  around.  Look,  I  really  don't  want  to  get 
into  trouble,  lady,  sincerely." 

She  got  red  in  the  face:  "Senor,  if  you  have  any 
suspicions  you  just  better  not  buy  it.  We  are 
poor  but  honest  here!  All  of  you  in  the  market 
ate  suspicious.  The  lion  thinks  everyone  is  like 
himself."   She  really  let  me  have  il 
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"O.K.,  lady,  don't  get  mad.  II  they're  hot,  I'd 
buy   them   anyhow.    But   you   have   to   tell   me 

where  they're  from,  because  it  they're  from 
around  here,  the  owner  is  bound  to  show  up.  I'd 
go  to  Toluca  or  to  Pachuca  to  sell  them.  I'm 
not  asking  because  it  frightens  me.  Nothing 
frightens  me.  The  dead  don't  frighten  me."  I 
was  thinking  that  if  she  told  me  it's  hot,  I 
wouldn't  touch  the  Stuff.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  her.  but  she  convinced  me  it 
was  reallv  straight,  see?    So  I  bought  it. 

Well,  there  we  were  selling  the  cloth.  "Come 
on  and  buy  it  at  1.50  a  meter.  Cloth  for  sale, 
cheap!" 

\  man  comes  up  and  buys  six  hundred 
meters.  "Oh.  son  of  a  bitch,"  I  say,  "nine  hun- 
dred pesos  in  one  damned  swoop.  We're  going 
to  make  money  here."  I  started  shouting,  "Cloth 
here,  two  pesos  a  meter!"  That  morning  we  sold 
oyer  one  thousand  meters! 

In  the  afternoon  Mac  ario  came  to  help  us  sell, 
but  he  was  timid.  "Shout,  Macario,  go  on,"  I 
said.  "Don't  be  afraid.  I  suppose  you're  ashamed 
.  .  .  be  ashamed  of  stealing,  not  of  selling, 
brother.  Look,  business  is  fun,  it's  more  fun  than 
working.  Yell  a  little."  All  the  ladies  were  out 
buying  their  little  chiles  and  tomatoes.  By  six, 
I  had  1,800  pesos  in  my  pocket. 

"he   really   wears    pants" 

AT  THAT  time  I  was  eating  at  a  certain 
cafe,  where  I  was  a  friend  of  Cilberto  and 
Carolina,  the  owners.  As  soon  as  I  turned  the 
corner  to  go  to  the  cafe,  a  man  embraces  me. 
Now  we're  really  screwed!  I  tell  you  I  can 
smell  a  cop.  I  had  never  seen  that  agent,  but 
right  away  I  knew. 

He  asked  about  the  cloth,  all  right.  He  held 
me  close  to  him  and  we  kept  walking  toward  the 
patrol  car.  The  cops  had  been  waiting  for  me 
at  the  cafe  all  day,  but  Carolina  hadn't  sent  any- 
one to  warn  me  because  the  police  would  have 
followed.  I  didn't  think  the  cloth  was  hot  and 
I  still  don't. 

The  cop  said,  "Well,  if  it's  not  what  we're 
looking  for,  please  excuse  me,  but  in  our  line  of 
work  we  make  lots  of  mistakes."  I  was  surprised. 
The  cops  are  so  arbitrary  and  here  was  such  a 
decent  bastard!  What  stuff  is  he  smoking?  I 
wondered.  He  got  me  into  the  police  car  and  I 
kept  explaining  how  I  got  into  the  cloth  deal. 
"Ay,  Manuelito,"  he  says,  "it's  going  to  be 
damned  messy,  because  the  creditor  wants  the 
cloth  or  three  thousand  pesos,  and  we  want  two 
thousand." 


"Ay,  no,"  I  say,  "no.  then  there's  no  way  out 
and  I'm  screwed." 

"No."  he  saw  "it's  not  worth  it,  Manuel. 
Think  of  the  consequences.  You'll  get  a  prison 
record  and  then  .  .  .  just  for  a  few  pesos  that  you 
could  dig  up  somewhere." 

"But  it's  five  thousand  pesos  you  want!  That's 
all!  In  my  whole  stinking  life  I  never  saw  five 
thousand  pesos."  Well,  there  we  go,  off  to  the 
police  station.  On  the  way  they  picked  up  a  few 
other  friends,  some  pickpockets.  They  took  their 
money  and  let  them  go.  My  cop  friend  kept 
talking. 

"Look."  I  say,  "take  me  to  the  creditor,  the 
owner  of  the  cloth,  and  let's  see  if  I  can  convince 
him  to  let  me  pay  it  off  little  by  little.  I'll  give 
you  guys  something  too.  You  don't  work  for 
free." 

"We  can't  make  deals  like  that,"  he  says. 

Then  I  thought  of  Abram,  my  father's  com- 
padre,  who  worked  in  the  police  station.  I  began 
to  talk  about  him  to  the  cops,  hoping  it  would 
do  some  good.  I  was  terrified  because  never  in 
my  life  had  I  been  in  a  jail.  They  said  I  would 
have  to  go  in  for  a  while.  When  I  got  there,  the 
guard  asked  me  if  I  had  any  dough.  I  had  1.800 
pesos  in  my  pocket  but  I  wasn't  going  to  give 
it  to  those  bastards. 

"Look,"  says  the  guard,  "inside  they're  going 
to  shake  you  down  and  take  everything  you've 
got." 

"Sure,  sure,  but  I  haven't  a  thing,  not  a  thing." 
I  was  well  dressed,  see?  I  had  on  my  gabardine 
pants,  a  good  shirt,  and  a  windbreaker.  Well, 
they  opened  the  door  of  the  cage  and  inside  I 
went,  scared  to  death.  There  was  a  bunch  of  evil- 
looking  characters  there,  the  worst  collection  of 
faces  I  had  ever  seen.  "Madre  Santisima!"  I 
thought,  "how  am  I  going  to  take  care  of  these 
bastards?    Let's  see  if  I  can  impress  them." 

I  came  in,  angrv,  real  angry.  Inside  I  was 
shaking  but  I  looked  mean.  They  had  to  think 
I  was  real  wild.  I  see  this  guy  sitting  on  the 
floor,  and  wham!    I  give  him  a  kick  in  the  pants. 

"Move  over,  son  of  a  bitch!" 

"Hey,  you  bastard  .  .  .  what  .  .  ." 

"Shut  up!"  I  give  him  another  kick.  "Shut 
your  trap.  Didn't  you  hear  me  .  .  .  move  over." 
He  moved  over  and  the  others  made  room  for 
me.  I  was  saying,  "Cowards!  Fags!  Stoolies!"  I 
punched  the  wall,  and  kicked,  see?  I  punched 
the  door.    I  looked  furious. 

"Hey,  what's  eating  you?"  one  of  the  guys 
asked. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  care?  Am  I  asking 
you?" 
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"Cool  off.  Maybe  I  can  help  you,  give  you 
advice,  see?  I'm  an  old  guest  here.  I  know  all 
their  tricks."  I  kept  acting  real  angry.  I  take 
out  a  cigarette  and  light  it,  and  I  notice  another 
-uv  who  looked  even  meaner  than  I.  I  saw  I  was 
getting  on  his  nerves,  so  I  said  to  him.  "Hcv, 
friend,  you  want  to  smoke?  Have  a  cigarette." 
I  passed  them  around.  The  ice  was  broken,  and 
I  felt  safer.  Then  a  guy  comes  over,  a  powerful- 
looking  fellow,  and  savs.  "Hey,  friend.  Why  did 
they  bring  you  here?" 

"Look,"  I  say,  cranking  myself  up,  putting  it 
on  thick,  because  they  have  their  class  distinc- 
tions too.  "I  had  fifty  sewing-machine  heads,  I 
had  television  sets,  radios,  everything  .  .  .  and 
that  son  of  a  bitch,  the  one  who  sold  them  to  me, 
tuned  me  in.  They  just  took  everything,  brother, 
and  I'm  out  100.000  pesos."  I  had  to  give  myself 
class  because  they  have  more  respect  for  you 
that  way. 

I  noticed  a  guv  there,  lying  with  his  face  up 
and  his  legs  spread,  like  a  compass.  His  testicles 
were  all  swollen  from  the  beatings  the  cops  had 
given  him.  Every  little  while  he'd  say,  "Please, 
boys,  face  down."  Then  ten  minutes  later.  "Turn 
me  over  again,  please."  Face  up  or  face  down, 
he  couldn't  beat  it.  His  fate  was  all  split  and  he 
had  marks  from  the  pistol  butt  they  hit  him  with. 
Really  heartbreaking,  thai  poor  guy. 

Then  one  guy  said,  "You  know.  I  was  in  The 
Well  lor  two  weeks,  pal."  Thai's  a  prison  called 
"II  Pozito,"  (he  little  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
s.iv  "El  Pozito','  to  the  pickpockets  around  lure 
and  they  cry.  You  know  what  they  do  there? 
They  tie  their  hands  behind  their  back,  tie  up 
their  leet.  and  say,  "Was  it  you  or  wasn't  it?" 
and  wham!  a  punch  in  the  stomach,  but  hard,  to 
knock  out  your  breath.  Then  they  throw  them 
into  a  well  of  filthy  water,  lull  of  horse  urine, 
and  then  when  they're  half-drowned,  half-dead, 
they  take  them  out  and  do  it  again. 

This  guv  who  said  he  was  in  The  Well  went 
on:  "That's  how  they  kept  me  there.  For  ten 
cla\s  I  didn't  eat  or  chink  a  thing.  They  didn't 
even  give  me  water!  You  know  why?  T  buy 
stolen  cattle,  pigs,  any  kind  of  animal  the\  bring 
me.  But  win  should  I  give  them  money?  rhey've 
screwed  me  plenty  already.  Win  should  I? 
They'll  have  to  work  to  get  me  to  talk!  But  I 
won't!  I  won't  ta  k!  I've  been  here  fifteen  days 
and  every  night  they  take  me  out.'' 

You  know,  I  admired  that  guy.  He  really  wears 
pants!  He  had  that  Mexican  courage  that  I 
think  doesn't  exist  any  more.  I  was  there  fifteen 
minutes  when  they  came  to  take  him  out.  Just 
as  the  door  closed,  we  could  hear  them  hitting 


him.  He  came  back  looking  yellow.  "Not  a 
thing,  pal,"  he  said,  "and  they'll  kill  me  but 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me." 

All  this  time  I  was  wondering  when  my  turn 
would  come.  \\ "hen  I  heard  my  name  I  was  really 
scared.  Rut  there  was  my  friend.  Abram,  talking 
lor  me.  I  finally  offered  the  cop  a  thousand  pesos 
to  let  me  go.  otherwise  I'd  get  myself  a  lawyer. 
Well,  that  got  him.  Because  if  he  didn't  take  the 
thousand,  it  would  go  to  the  lawyer.  So  he  said, 
"O.K..  just  because  of  Abram  and  all  that.  Let's 
go  and  get  the  money."  I  had  the  money  in  my 
pocket  but  thev  didn't  know,  see? 

So  he  drove  me  to  the  cafe,  and  I  asked  Gil- 
berto  to  lend  me  five  hundred  pesos.  I  chopped 
my  roll  behind  the  counter,  so  he  could  see  it, 
and  right  away  he  took  five  hundred  from  his 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  cop.  He  was  to  get  the 
rest  the  next  day.  "O.K..  Manuelito,  let's  go." 
Bv  that  time  he  was  calling  me  Manuelito.  He 
even  took  me  out  for  some  tocos  before  he  locked 
me  up  for  the  night.  I  spent  the  night  in  jail, 
listening  to  all  the  pickpockets  tell  of  their  ad- 
ventures.   I  really  enjoyed  being  there  with  them. 

T  H  F  R  E  are  lots  of  low,  crude  characters  mixed 
up  in  my  business,  but  they  have  money  in  their 
pockets.  All  I  need  is  capital.  With  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  pesos,  I'd  make  out  all  right.  The 
least  I'd  earn  would  be  one  hundred  pesos  a 
day.  I  hope  to  God  to  be  able  to  achieve  some- 
thing like  that  someday. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  a  horror  of  being  poor. 
When  I  see  someone  who  hasn't  five  centavos  in 
his  pocket,  or  who  looks  hungry,  I  am  absolutely 
horrified.  It  makes  me  want  to  cry  because  I 
remember  the  days  when  I  was  that  way.  I  have 
cried  tens  of  blood  because  I  didn't  have  money 
to  lied  my  wife  and  kids,  or  to  pa\  lor  a  doctor. 
I  realh  can't  stand  that  life  any  more. 

The  way  I  figure,  if  I'm  going  to  die  anyway, 
I  ought  to  treat  m\sell  well  while  I  am  alive, 
eh?  How  do  I  know  what  will  happen  to  me  in 
the  next  world?  If  I  have  ten  pesos  in  my  pocket, 
and  feci  like  h.i\in<j;  a  sweet.  I'll  bu\  it.  even  if 
my  other  expenses  arc  not  taken  care  of.  So  that 
I  won't  he  left  with  just  my  desires,  eh?  I  hate 
to  den)  myself  little  things.  I  have  often  asked 
myself,  what  is  worth  more  at  the  vud  of  one's 
life,  the  things  one  has  accumulated  or  the  satis- 
factions one  has  experienced?  I  believe  that 
human  experience  is  worth  more,  no? 

Yes,  the  best  heritage  I  can  leave  my  children 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  live.  I  don't  want  them 
to  he  tools  ...  I  swear  by  my  mother,  I  won't  let 
them  become  ordinar)  workers. 

Harper's  Magazine,  June  1961 
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A  MATTER  OF  LUCK 


IT  WAS  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
M.  Mawar  had  just  got  out  of  bed  in  green 
silk  pajamas.  An  immense,  a  monstrous  figure, 
he  seemed  to  overflow  the  fake  Louis  XVI  chair. 
His  belly  hung  low  between  his  thighs  and  his 
ears  stood  out  on  each  side  of  his  head,  while  a 
twelve-carat  diamond  ring  sank  into  the  flesh  of 
his  little  finger. 

You  may,  if  no  others  have  been  available, 
have  bought  Mawar  cigarettes.  They  are  short, 
flat,  and  Egyptian.  They  smell  of  hay;  and  you 
may  well  have  said:  "They're  not  as  bad  as  all 
that."  You  may  even  have  read,  in  an  absent- 
minded  sort  of  way,  the  lines  printed  on  the 
package  under  the  gold  medals  awarded  at  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  in  the  nineteenth  century: 

Manufactured  in  Alexandria,  Brussels,  and 
Zurich.  Make  sure  that  the  signature  Mawar 
Brothers  is  on  every  box.  Imitations  are  liable 
to  prosecution. 

But  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  occur  to  you  that 
there  is  in  fact  a  M.  Mawar,  the  heir  to  the  two 
gentlemen  in  fezzes,  whose  profiles  add  distinc- 
tion to  the  center  of  the  lid.  But  there  is  a  M. 
Mawar  of  flesh  and  (it  must  be  said)  fat.  Every 
day  of  his  life,  he  benefits  from  a  small  royalty 
paid  him  by  some  five  hundred  thousand  smokers 
spread  over  the  world.    He  spends  two  months 


every  year  in  a  luxurious  suite  in  the  Hotel  de 
Paris  in  Monte  Carlo  and,  during  the  course  of 
his  stay,  regularly  leaves  several  millions  of  francs 
on  the  gambling  tables. 

Huge  bunches  of  lilies  were  spreading  their 
sweetly  suffocating  scent;  the  sun  was  warming 
the  windows  of  the  corner  drawing-room  on  the 
third  floor,  from  which  could  be  seen  the  gardens, 
the  Casino,  and   the  sea. 

On  the  low  table  in  front  of  M.  Mawar  was 
a  curiously  shaped  mahogany  box  from  which  his 
white  and  pointed  hand,  that  looked  as  if  it  was 
molded  in  lard,  was  drawing  cards  one  after  an- 
other, pairing  them,  turning  them  up,  pushing 
them  away,  and  slipping  out  new  ones.  And  at 
every  pair,  M.  Mawar  sighed  deeply.  For  he  was 
winning. 

"A  hand  eleven  times  running!"  he  said  to 
himself  in  a  low  voice.  "And  it  never,  never 
happens  in  the  evening.  It's  really  too  exas- 
perating." 

He  knew  that  he  would  enter  the  Casino  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening,  his  stomach 
importantly  swelling  his  dinner  jacket,  while  the 
employees  bowed  particularly  low.  He  would 
take  his  reserved  place  at  the  big  table;  a  servant 
would  push  his  chair  under  him,  and  another 
place  a  whiskey  and  soda  at  his  left  hand,  while 
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the  money-changer  placed  a  pile  of  chips  in  front 
of  him.  He  would  hear  the  whispering: 
"Mawar,  it's  Mawar,  Mawar's  here  .  .  ." 
People  would  gather  round  to  watch  him  play. 
He  woidd  note  expressions  of  astonishment  and 
covetousness  on  the  faces  of  pretty  women  in 
decollete  dresses.  And  then,  as  yesterday,  the  day 
before  and  every  other  da  v.  he  would  turn  up  a 
five  and  draw  another  five  or  worse,  and  his 
opponent  would  turn  up  a  nine. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  Mawar's  mistress 
this  year  took  no  account  of  his  fortunes  at  the 
Casino.  She  was  excited  by  pearl  necklaces  and 
diamond  bracelets  but  was  bored  at  the  gambling 
table.  Neither  cards  nor  roulette  meant  anything 
to  her.  She  was  young  and  delicious:  but  quite 
maddening. 

^|  A  W  A  R  pushed  the  baccarat  shoe  to  one 
X  side:  and  tried  to  forget  his  imaginary 
opponents  and  magnificent  cards.  He  had  been 
concentrating  so  hard  on  his  <  bsession,  thai  he 
had  failed  to  grasp  just  what  the  porter  was  try- 
ing to  explain  on  the  telephone.  He  had  merely 
replied:   "Send  him  up." 

And  now  the  man  was  standing  before  him 
Rut  M.  Mawar  had  no  need  to  raise  his  eves 
above  the  man's  waist.  He  knew  win  he  was  here. 
The  worn  cloth  of  his  trousers,  even  the  way  he 
held  his  knees,  were  sufficient   indication. 

He  neither  raised  his  eyes  not  uttered  a  word. 
Wearily,  he  took  the  letter  the  man  held  out  to 
him.  read  it  with  bored  indifference,  and  dropped 
it  on  the  floor.  He  turned  his  head  away  toward 
the  window,  and  his  left  (heck  fell  into  three 
rolls  of  fat  on  the  collar  of  his  pajamas. 

The  slowness  of  M.  Mawar's  movements  was 
very  trying  to  the  man  standing  there.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  old.  frail  and  weak  in  appear- 
ance, and  had  that  air  of  obsequious  humility 
which  is  apt  to  result  from  long  years  of  adver- 
sity. He  was  wealing  a  mourning  band  on  his 
sleeve.  He  had  spent  sixty  francs  on  a  close  shave 
and  on  having  his  single  wisp\  lock  of  hair  oiled 
into  place  across  his  bald  head.  He  had  wanted 
to  look  his  best.  He  could  still  feel  the  smarting 
of  the  razor  on  his  cheeks:  he  would  have  a  rash 
for  the  next  forty-eight  hours.  And  M.  Mawar 
had  not  even  looked  at  his  face! 

The  little  man  was  very  unhappy.  He  felt  as  if 
his  clothes  were  too  big  lor  him.  and  sweat  was 
trickling  down  his  back.  He  felt  his  morning 
coffee  come  back  on  him  because  of  his  anxiety, 
and  he  had  difficulty  in  preventing  his  hands 
from  trembling. 

Still   ga/ing   out  of   the   window   at   the   palm 


trees  in  the  garden  and  the  facade  of  the  Casino. 
M.  Mawar.  his  monumental  fat  quivering  with 
anger,  said  in  a  sharp,  high-pitched  voice: 

"I  don't  know  wh\  my  friend  Oudrv  sent  you 
to  me.  He  knows  perfectly  well  I  hate  letters  of 
recommendation.  I  haven't  got  a  job  for  you! 
I'm  neither  an  employment  agencv  nor  a  charita- 
ble organization.  If  I  listened  to  evervone.  I'd 
have  two  hundred  people  waiting  at  my  door.  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you.   nothing  at  all." 

The  room  with  its  windows  and  lilies,  its  car- 
pets and  rococo  furniture  seemed  to  reel  about 
the  little  clerk,  and  M.  Mawar,  with  his  slack 
flesh  and  gleaming  carapace,  seemed  to  him  for 
an  instant  like  some  monstrous  green  insect  in- 
side his  cage  of  windows,  hugely  magnified  under 
the  lenses  of  a  microscope. 

The  little  man  sadly  shook  his  head,  which 
disarranged  the  lock  of  hair  and  revealed  a  large 
purple  birthmark  on  his  bald  skull.  It  had  an 
odd  shape,  rather  like  an  egg.  or  perhaps  like 
an  imperfectly  closed  zero.  It  might  have  been 
the  symbol  of  his  destiny,  a  rubber  stamp  with 
which  Fate  had  marked  him  at  birth  in  violet  ink. 

"I  understand.  I  can  see  it's  no  use  persisting," 
he  murmured.    "I'm  just  out  of  luck,  that's  all." 

AT.  Mawar  consented  to  look  at  him  at  last 
with  his  dark,  gleaming,  protuberant  eves. 

"That's  right,  my  friend.  It's  never  any  use 
persisting." 

The  little  man  bowed  vaguely  and  went  to 
the  door. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  sort  of  void  in 
Mawar's  mind.  Then,  through  it.  flickered  the 
baccarat  shoe,  the  violet  zero  on  the  little  clerk's 
head,  and  the  sound  of  the  last  words  they  had 
said,  which  were  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Suddenly,  as  the  little  man  was  about  to  close 
the  door  into  the  passage,  he  cried:  "Hev!  Come 
back!" 

The  little  man  turned. 

"What's  your  name?"   Mawar  asked. 

"Florentin." 

"Is  that  vour  surname  or  your  Christian 
name?" 

M\  surname.    On  my  father's  side,  my  family 
were  of  Italian  origin.  Florentini  .  .  ." 

"All  right,  all  right,  that's  of  no  importance." 
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The  Fat  millionaire  stared  at  the  little  man's 
gray,  pimply  Face,  and  the  scrawn)  neck  in  the 
ill  -.1.111  hed  semi-hard  collar. 

"Honest,"  though!  Mawar.  "Certainly  honest. 
Not  intelligent,  of  course,  he  could  hardly  be 
both." 

He  never  made  .t  mistake  about  men  when  he 
took  the  trouble  to  look  at  them  attentively  for 
a  moment. 

"Well,  Monsieur  Florentin,  do  you  want  to 
en  n  five  thousand  fran<  s  .i  day?" 

"Oh.  Monsieur!"  cried  the  other.  "I'm  sorry, 
l)ui    .    .    ." 

"No,  no,  I'm  not  joking.  But  I  shall  require 
\du  at  night,  <)nl\   at  night." 

Sin  h  a  sal. n  \  as  that  (.iiiscd  M.  Florentin  to 
wonder  whether  he  was  required  for  some  vile 
ami  illicit  purpose.  There  was  so  much  gossip 
concerning  the  depraved  pleasures  of  the  very 
rich!  Five  thousand  francs  a  day,  150,000  francs 
a  month,  seemed  ulteih  insane,  when  all  he  had 
hoped  for.  after  twelve  desperate  weeks  in  search 
ol  a  job,  had  been  twenty  thousand  francs  a 
month.  Father  the  duties  required  of  him  were 
of  .m  appalling  nature,  or  there  must  he  some 
mistake.    lie   felt  quite  stunned. 

"  \  day  .  .  ."  Florentin  repeated  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"Yes.  And  your  duties  will  be  far  from  difficult. 
This  is  what  I  shall  want  you  to  do,"  said  the 
lit  man.  "You  will  come  and  meet  me  every 
evening  at  ten  o'clock  wherever  I  happen  to  be 
dining:  here,  at  the  Sporting,  or  in  a  restaurant. 
I  shall  give  you  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
You  will  go  to  the  Casino  .  .  .  Have  you  ever 
been  to  the  Casino?  Have  you  ever  gambled?*' 
he  asked,  suddenly  aware  of  M.  Florentin's  aston- 
ishment. "Of  course  not.  It's  quite  all  right, 
just  what  I  expected.  You  will  go  to  the  Casino 
then,  and  you  will  lose  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  You  will  lose  them,  do  you  under- 
stand? You  will  lose  them  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  h\  any  method  you  please.  And  it'll  do  you 
no  good  to  cheat  and  put  some  of  the  money  in 
your  own  pocket.  As  you  may  well  imagine,  I 
shall  take  steps  to  make  sure  that  you  really  do 
gamble  with  the  whole  two  hundred  thousand. 
And  then,  when  you've  done,  you'll  come  back 
to  me  and  you'll  say:  "Monsieur  Mawar,  I've  lost 
the  lot."  I  shall  give  you  your  five  thousand 
francs  and  you'll  be  free  till  next  day.  That's  the 
job?    Like  it?" 

Mawar  no  longer  seemed  to  Florentin  like  a 
monstrous  beetle,  but  rather  like  some  Oriental 
god  of  carved  jade  with  mysterious  eyes.  Was  he 
involved  with  some  millionaire  lunatic?    What 


could    it    all    mean?     And    yet,    there   were   lots   of 

people,  doctors  lot  instance,  who  battened  on  the 

en  entrh  and  the  <  i  azy. 

"Wi\  will.  Monsieui  Mawar,  thank  you  very 
much,"  he-  said.    "When  do  I  start?" 

"Tonight,"  said  the  fat  man. 

FL  O  R  F  N  T  I  N  made  his  way  into  the 
gambling  room.  lie  was  stimk  by  the  height 
ol  the  ceiling,  the  melancholy  opulence  of  the 
bronze  and  corpse-green  decorations,  the  deathly 
hush  that  lay  over  this  place  that  seemed  half 
temple  and  half  morgue,  and  by  the  atmosphere 
of  nervous  tension  that  seemed  to  emanate  from 
the  several  hundreds  of  people  who  stood  in 
rigid,  if  controlled,  excitement  round  the  tables. 
One  might  well  have  wondered  whether  chance 
was  being  worshiped  here  or  merely  committed 
to  the  grave.  Impassive,  black-clothed  men  were 
performing  mvsterious  rites  with  the  precision  of 
surgeons,  carving  incisively  into  piled  lengths 
of  chips  long  as  intestines  on  the  green  cloths  of 
the  tables;  while  voices,  sonorous  and  indifferent 
as  archdeacons',  announced  mysteriously: 

"Rien  ne  va  plus.  Le  sept.  Impair,  rouge  et 
manque.  Six  cents  louis  a  la  banque.  Avec  la 
table." 

Balls  turned  in  circular  ebony  troughs,  cards 
were  laid  out  in  long  rows  as  if  in  hasty  divina- 
tion of  a  future  which  seemed  to  content  no  one 
when  it  came,  wooden  shoes  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  about  a  table  which,  as  if  at  some  unsuc- 
cessful seance,  the  participants  seemed  unable  to 
turn.  Everyone  could  apparently  select  his  own 
cult,  his  particular  Black  Mass,  his  individual 
sorcery. 

For  some  time  Florentin  wandered  among  the 
silent  crowd,  trying  vainly  to  understand  and 
initiate  himself;  meanwhile  he  read  the  notices 
announcing  the  maximum  stakes.  He  saw  a  man 
receiving  bank  notes  and  giving  people  chips  in 
return,  which  they  then  threw  on  the  tables.  He 
followed  their  example,  and  held  out  his  wad 
of  notes. 

"Chips  of  what  value?"  asked  the  money- 
changer. 

"I  don't  mind.    Small  perhaps." 

He  was  given  a  heap  of  assorted  colors  and 
filled  the  pockets  of  his  old  coat  with  it.  Then 
he  went  to  a  table,  and  found  that  he  was  stand- 
ing next  to  an  old  woman  with  a  hump. 

"Humpbacks  bring  good  luck,"  he  thought. 
So  he  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
hesitantly  placed  a  chip  marked  "1,000"  on  the 
cloth.  The  ball  ceased  moving  in  the  ebony 
trough.  An  instant  later,  the  croupier's  rake  had 
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gathered  up  the  chip  with  many  others.  Florentin 
gave  a  start  of  surprise  and  disappointment.  But 
then  he  thought:  "It's  all  right,  I'm  supposed  to 
lose." 

He  noticed  that  the  humpbacked  woman  was 
given  back  her  chip  with  a  few  more  too.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  moved  to  another  table, 
threw  down  a  chip  marked  "5,000,"  and  saw  it 
raked  away  like  the  first.  He  cotdd  not  help 
feeling  rather  uncomfortable  about  it.  For  a 
time,  he  went  on  doing  the  same  thing,  though 
the  whole  performance  was  a  mystery  to  him  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  wandering  through  a  dream, 
some  curious  scene  of  utter  unreality.  Figments 
ol  i he  night  and  of  the  day  became  confused  in 
his  mind.  Surely  this  was  all  a  nightmare;  hump- 
backed women,  unreal  croupiers?  He  was  simply 
dreaming  that  he  had  gone  into  a  casino  and  was 
gambling.  He  was  dreaming  that  a  Buddha  in 
green  pajamas  had  ordered  him  to  lose. 

As  his  coat-pockets  began  to  empty,  Florentin 
felt  that  curiously  insistent,  nightmare  terror  of 
being  drawn  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  by  an 
inevitable  but  incomprehensible  force.  Could  it 
really  be  true  that  the  green  Buddha  was  going 
to  pay  him  for  losing  two  hundred  thousand 
francs?  Or  was  there  some  hideous  plot  behind 
it  all?  Were  the  bank  notes  forged?  Would  he 
be  arrested  on  the  way  out?  Or  perhaps  the 
Buddha  would  suddenly  rise  before  him,  terrible 
and  avenging,  reproach  him  with  losing  each 
minute  a  whole  week's  food  for  a  family,  and 
attack  him  with  a  croupier's  rake.  \nd  then 
Florentin  would  wake  up  in  his  damp  sheets,  and 
it  would  all  be  over. 

He  felt  his  pockets.  They  were  empty.  It  was 
midnight.  Florentin  made  his  way  out  of  the 
Casino;  the  lamps  cast  a  soft  light  over  the  palm 
trees  in  the  gardens.  The  Milky  Way  looked 
like  a  fisherman's  net  full  of  bright  little  fish 
spread  across  the  sky. 

As  he  made  his  way  toward  the  restaurant 
where  M.  Mawar  had  told  him  to  meet  him, 
Florentin  felt  even  more  ill  at  cast  than  he  had 
that  morning  at  their  first  interview.  For  ten 
minutes  he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
door,  not  daring  to  go  in.  The  doorman  stated 
at  him  suspiciously.  In  the  end  he  managed  to 
pull   himself   together. 

M.  Mawar  was  wearing  a  splendid  white 
dinner  jacket;  his  stomach  hung  low  between  his 
thighs;  his  eais  snick  out  arrogantly  on  cadi  side 
of  his  head;  and  his  diamond  was  glittering  on 
his  little  finger.  He  had  finished  dining  long 
and  now  was  drinking  champagne  with  a  few 
friends.    Beside  him  sat  a  young  woman  with  a 


bored  expression  and  a  mechanical  smile:  her 
neck  and  cars  were  laden  with  pearls;  and  from 
time  to  time  the  fat  man  stroked  her  slender  arm. 

Florentin  crossed  the  restaurant.  His  legs  felt 
weak  under  him  and  his  mouth  dry. 

"Well?"  Mawar  asked. 

"I've  done  it.  Monsieur  Mawar,  I've  lost  the 
lot."  Florentin  replied.  He  dated  not  raise  his 
eves  from  the  ground. 

"You've  taken  your  time  about  it!"  said 
Mawar.  "However,  it's  only  the  first  day.  No 
doubt,  you'll  manage  better  tomorrow." 

He  took  five  thousand  francs  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  them  to  Florentin. 

"There  you  are.  Tomorrow  at  the  same  time. 
Cood  night." 

TH  E  next  day,  M.  Florentin  took  no  more 
than  fiftv  minutes  to  complete  his  task. 
And  on  the  following  days  he  made  even  better 
time. 

He  learned  just  as  much  as  he  required  of  the 
technique  of  gambling,  for  he  very  soon  realized 
that  the  results  demanded  of  him  could  be  en- 
sured quite  quickly  and  with  very  little  trouble. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twenty 
minutes  at  most:  a  few  en  pleins  at  roulette,  a 
couple  of  shots  at  trente  et  quarante,  and  a  banco 
or  two.  He  divided  his  capital  into  chips  of  five, 
ten.  and  fiftv  thousand.  If,  on  occasion,  he 
doubled  his  stake  on  an  even  chance,  he  left  it 
for  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  and  the  croupier's 
take  inevitably  gathered  it  in.  It  seemed  both 
easv  and  sure. 

He  had  then  onl\  to  walk  a  short  way  through 
the  blight,  warm  night. 

'(.nod  evening,  Monsieur  Mawar." 

"(.nod  evening,  mv  friend,  here  are  your  five 
thousand    francs.     See   you    tomorrow." 
Sic    you   tomorrow.  Monsieur  Mawar." 

It  was  a  well-paid  job. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Florentin  soon  discovered 
how  easy  it  was  to  live  at  the  rate  of  five  thou- 
sand francs  a  day,  particularly  in  Monte  Carlo. 
He  took  a  room  in  a  decent  hotel,  ate  his  fill, 
enjoyed  the  leisure  of  his  days,  and  bought  him- 
self some  shirts  and  a  new  suit,  which  w7as  at 
once  most  respectable  and  quite  unseasonable. 
His  hair  seemed  to  have  recovered  a  certain 
vitality  and  now  covered  the  violet  zero  on  his 
skull  with  greater  success. 

It  newer  occurred  to  him  to  keep  a  penny  of 
the  money  Mawar  gave  him  ever)  day.  The  two 
sums,  the  two  hunched  thousand  francs  and  the 
five  thousand  francs,  belonged,  as  lit  as  he  was 
concerned,  to  different  currencies.  The  five  thou- 
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n.hhI  francs  was  ordinary  mone)  For  common  use, 
the  m>ii  "I  mone)  people  used  in  business  and 
p.iid  you  foi  your  work.  Bui  the  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  had,  .is  ii  were,  .1  differeni  con- 
sistency; ii  bore  no  relation  either  to  your  work 

.11    in    youi    needs,     ll    was    a    curious,    .1    fabulous 

abstrac  tion:  gambling  mone) ' 

\i  the  Casino,  the  little  man  with  the  funny 
lock  of  hair,  who  looked  like-  a  bailiff's  clerk  in  :i 
liuriA  to  make  an  inventory  before  the  chattels 
were  seized,  said  noi  a  word  10  anyone,  changed 
two  hundred   thousand   francs,   losi    them   ever) 

night,   a\m\   we'll    oil    rubbing   his   hands,   was   In 

coming  quite  a  figure,  lie  aroused  curiosity,  even 
in  a  place  si)  accustomed  to  the  eccentric,  the 
obsessed,  and  the  crazy.  Besides,  everyone  secretly 
hated  him.  The  gamblers  felt  he  brought  bad 
huk.  As  for  the  croupiers,  they  had  noticed  thai 
\l.  Florentin,  whenever  he  did  happen  to  have 
a  luck)  hi  eak.  ncvei  left  anything  for  le  per- 
sonnel, which  gamblers  normally  do.  not  from 
generosit)  bul  because  it  brings  good  luck. 

THIS  had  been  going  on  for  precisely 
twenty-three  days,  when  M.  Florentin  hap- 
pened to  throw-  ten  thousand  francs  en  plein  on 
number  34.  It  might  just  as  well  have  landed  on 
the  32  or  the  35.  It  mattered  not  at  all.  M. 
Florentin  had  already  turned  away  and  was  mov- 
ing off,  so  he  failed  to  hear  the  croupier  an- 
nounce: "Le  trente-quatre."  The  croupier  called 
alter  him:     "Monsieur,   it's  yours,  you've  won." 

"Very  well,  leave  it  on,"  Florentin  said  auto- 
matically. 

"It  can't  be  done,  Monsieur.  The  maximum  is 
ten  thousand,  your  original  stake." 

And  Florentin  was  handed  3fi0,000  francs.  He 
placed  another  chip  for  ten  thousand  on  the 
same  number. 

"Rim  ne  va  plus  .  .  .  Jc  trente-quatre."  an- 
nounced the  croupier  for  the  second  time. 

"Oh!"  sighed  the  crowd  round  the  table  in 
stupefaction,  and  Florentin  received  another 
31 .0.000  francs. 

M.  Florentin  was  quite  taken  aback.  Wonder- 
ing how  to  lose  his  winnings  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, he  went  to  the  trente  et  quarante  table, 
where  the  maximum  stake  was  a  bundled  thou- 
sand. And  four  times  running  a  chip  lor  another 
bundled  thousand  fell  to  him.  Two  and  seven: 
nine,  and  four:  thirteen.  He  had  now  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand  francs  on  his  hands. 

"I  shall  have  to  hurry,"  be  thought,  "M. 
Mawar  will  be  waiting  for  me."  But  even  in 
Monte  Carlo  one  million,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  takes  a  little  time  to  lose. 


However,  thai  evening  the  habitues  of  the 
Casino  were  afforded  a  ver)  remarkable  spectacle 

indeed.  A  little  man  with  a  lock  ol  hail  acioss 
his  forehead  and  an  eggplant-colored  zero  on  his 
bald  skull  was  running  from  table  to  table,  play- 
ing with  a  mad  fury  thai  took  no  account  of  any 
ol  the  iiiles  01  s\siems  ol  gambling,  lie  never 
even  lefl  himself  the  opportunity  of  doubling 
up:  he  slaked  suicidally  and  yel  never  slopped 
winning.  II  he  threw  a  chip  into  the  ail.  it 
turned  into  a  rain  of  chips.  If  he  lost  a  slake  at 
one  table,  he  found  it  quadrupled  on  another. 
Chips  flowed  toward  him  like  a  river  in  spate,  of 
which  Florentin  was  anxiously  watching  the 
level.  Bul  if  he  said  to  himself:  "It's  dropping," 
he  would  find  suddenly  that  some  unconsidered 
tributary  upsel  1 1  is  calculations  by  becoming 
swollen    too. 

It  was  as  if  the  numbers  themselves  were 
fantastically  in  league,  all  the  thousands  of  num- 
bers  on  all  the  tables,  wheels,  cards,  and  chips. 
They  seemed  to  have  some  mutual  understanding 
and  to  he  pursuing  each  other,  amalgamating 
with  each  other  and  multiplying  each  other.  And 
among  them  all  Florentin  spun  like  a  soap 
bubble,  as  lost  as  a  blind  man  amid  wildly 
dancing  revelers. 

Time  was  passing  and  Florentin's  chips  were 
accumulating;  over  and  over,  be  bad  to  go  to  the 
money-changer  for  chips  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,   which    were  more   convenient. 

He  sat  down  at  a  chemin  de  fer  table,  thought 
for  a  moment  he  was  losing,  and  then  saw  the 
pile  of  chips  opposite  him  assume  prodigious 
proportions.  He  then  did  something  which  is 
never  done.  There  was  a  huge  sum  at  stake  and 
he  drew  to  a  seven.  He  drew  a  two  and  turned 
up  nine.  The  bank  had  seven.  His  angry,  dis- 
gusted opponents  left  the  table.  Florentin  never 
knew  he  had  been  playing  against  the  Maharajah 
of  Pendura  and  the  millionaire  Zalkin.  the  great- 
est film  producer  in  the  United  States.  A  crowd 
gathered  round  him;  but  he  did  not  know  why. 
He  felt  at  once  intoxicated  and  exhausted.  He 
no  longer  knew  whether  he  was  playing  to  win  or 
lose.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  on  playing 
simply  to  prolong  the  strange  feeling  of  light- 
headedness and  the  fantastic  ballet  of  numbers, 
but   the  gamblers  were  leaving  the  tables. 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  the  "tout-va,"  on 
which  be  might  still  stake  sums  proportionate  10 
his  winnings.  Once  again,  he  slaked  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.  His  mouth  felt  dry  and  he 
drank  a  glass  of  soda  water,  for  which  be  paid 
with  what  remained  to  him  of  his  yesterday's 
five  thousand  francs. 
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He  failed  to  notice  that  two  very  pretty  women, 
taller  than  he  was  by  a  head,  were  lavishing 
interest  and  admiration  on  him.  Hoping  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  they  undulated  to  his  side. 
They  gazed  at  him  avidly  and  provocatively;  but 
he  did  not  see  them.  At  the  "tout-va"  the  bank 
lost  six  times  running.  Florentin's  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  which  he  left  to  accumulate  on  the 
table,  produced  twelve  millions,  eight  hundred 
thousand.  It  was  the  end  of  the  shoe.  The 
banker  took  fright  and  stopped  the  game.  The 
gamblers,  the  croupiers,  and  indeed  everyone, 
seemed  utterly  shattered.  It  was  the  finish:  the 
Casino  was  closing  down.  Florentin  alone  seemed 
still  alive,  intoxicated  by  the  miracle.  His  brow 
felt  hot,  his  nerves  were  tingling.  He  was  a  prey 
to  a  singular  excitement.  In  all,  he  had  won 
sixteen  millions,  besides  chicken  iced.  Lavish  for 
the  first  time,  he  left  the  chicken  feed,  340,000 
francs,  pour  le  personnel. 

THEN,  weighed  down  villi  the  fortune 
that  overflowed  his  pockets  and  his  arms, 
he  hastened  out  of  the  Casino  and  hurried  to  the 
restaurant.  "M.  Mawar  is  bound  to  have  left," 
he  thought. 

But  M.  Mawar  was  still  then,  sitting  motion- 
less on  a  banquette,  his  stomach  pendulous  as 
ever,  while  his  mistress,  who  was  dripping  with 
emeralds,  danced.  They  were  among  the  last 
customers,  and  the  lights  had  been  turned  to 
blue. 

Florentin  hurried  in,  nearly  fell  as  he  crossed 
the  dance  floor,  and  laid  the  fortune  on  the  table. 
"Look  Monsieur  Mawar!"  he  cried.  'Took  what 
I've  won!" 

He  was  exultant  and  stammered  in  his  excite- 


ment. The  fat  man,  his  eyes  dark  as  an  Oriental 
god's,  never  moved,  never  gave  even  so  much  as 
a  quiver.  He  simply  gave  a  brief,  an  almost  im- 
perceptible smile. 

"This  is  what  I've  been  expecting,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  it  was  bound  to  happen.  You  see,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  mistress  who,  at  the  sight 
of  the  great  pile  of  chips  and  banknotes,  had 
come  over  to  the  table,  "you  see,  when  one  plays 
to  win  every  day  and  invariably  loses,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  one  plays  to  lose  a  day 
will  come  when  one  is  ineluctablv  bound  to  win. 
And  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out." 

He  turned  to  Florentin. 

"Thank  you,  my  friend,  good  night,"  he  said. 

And  Florentin  thought:  "Surely  he  will  give 
me  a  bonus  out  of  all  this." 

"Do  you  think  Monsieur  Mawar  .  .  .  Could 
you,  perhaps  .  .  .  ?"  he  stammered. 

M.  Mawar  stared  at  him  with  a  sort  of  calm 
surprise. 

"At  least  .  .  .  my  five  thousand  francs  .  .  ." 
said  Florentin,  who  suddenly  felt  himself  grow- 
ing pale. 

"Oh,  no,  my  friend,"  replied  M.  Mawar.  "I 
gave  you  the  five  thousand  francs  to  lose,  not  to 
win.  Thank  you.  I  shall  have  no  further  need 
of  your  services." 

M.  Florentin  went  out.  His  heat!  was  bowed. 
He  shivered  in  the  early  dawn.  His  elation  had 
suddenly   turned   to   utter  misery. 

He  still  had  just  enough  from  yesterday's  pay 
to  go  and  drink  a  coffee  and  eat  a  sandwich  in  a 
little  bar  to  which  the  croupiers  went,  when  the 
Casino  had  closed,  and  where  gathered  chauf- 
feurs, tramps,  flower  sellers,  and  the  more  un- 
lucky gamblers. 
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A  distinguished  critic  of  American  letters 

sketches  a  distinguished  poet,   storyteller,  and 

doctor.     Mr.  Brooks'  essay  will  serve  as  the 

introduction   to  the  forthcoming   volume  of 

Dr.  Williams'  stories- — "Make  Light  of  It" — to 

be  published  by  Neiv  Directions  this  summer. 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  met  him  only  once 
or  twice,  I  feel  that  I  am  a  friend  of  Wil- 
liam Carlos  Williams.  This  is  nothing  for  him 
to  acknowledge  or  reject— it  is  simply  because 
he  is  so  human.  I  was  always  attracted  by  the 
legend  of  the  small-town  doctor  who  was  yet, 
intellectually,  a  man  of  the  world  and  who 
avoided  a  "money  practice"  with  the  instinct  of 
an  artist  lor  whom  the  unsuccessful  were  the 
most  rewarding.  He  had  none  of  the  "compla- 
cency that  comes  to  so  many  men  following  the 
successful  scamper  for  cash,"  a  phrase  of  his 
own  in  Old  Doc  Rivers.  He  has  never  wanted 
to  save  a  person  because  he  was  "a  good  and  use- 
ful member  of  society.  Death  had  no  respect 
for  him  for  that  reason,  neither  has  the  artist." 
So  Dr.  Williams  says  somewhere.  But  "the  actual 
calling  on  people,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions  .  .  .  when  they  were  being  born, 
when  they  were  dying,  watching  them  die  .  .  . 
has  always  absorbed  me.  I  lost  myself  in  the  very 
properties  of  their  minds."  Not  all  his  stories, 
by  any  means,  deal  with  a  doctor's  patients;  but 
many  of  them  are  concerned  with  the  "Wops  of 
Guinea  Hill,"  with  the  Italians  and  Polacks  who 
were   factory   workers,   or   old   German    harness 


makers;  and  his  compassionate  absorption  in 
them  is  reflected  with  masterful  art  in  his  candid 
stories,  or,  more  often,  sketches. 

Dr.  Williams  has  the  advantage,  rare  in  these 
provisional  times,  of  what  Henry  James  called 
"saturation,"  the  result  of  a  lifelong  immersion 
in  the  life  of  a  single  neighborhood,  the  New 
Jersey  towns  of  Rutherford,  Paterson,  and  Pas- 
saic. He  has  never  moved  away  from  "Nine  Ridge 
Road,"  a  landmark  for  his  visitors  and  cor- 
respondents, and  this  gives  him  the  authenticity 
of  Sherwood  Anderson  in  whose  stories  one  feels 
the  man  who  has  "been  there."  Of  Paterson,  the 
scene  of  Williams'  long  continued  poem,  he  says, 
"I  had  taken  part  in  some  of  the  incidents  that 
made  the  place.  ...  I  had  in  my  hospital  ex- 
periences got  to  know  many  of  the  women;  I  had 
tramped  Garret  Mountain  as  a  youngster,  swum 
in  its  ponds,  appeared  in  court  there,  looked  at 
its  charred  ruins,  its  flooded  streets,  read  of  its 
past  in  Nelson's  history  of  Paterson,  read  of  the 
Dutch  who  settled  it.  I  took  the  city  as  my  'case' 
to  work  up."  Meanwhile,  he  had  practiced  in 
the  Passaic  hospital  and  he  actually  lived  in 
Rutherford.  He  has  said,  "I  give  my  life  will- 
ingly to  experience  and  to  prove"  that  Keyser- 
ling  was  right  in  saying,  localism  alone  can  lead 
to  culture. 

But  he  undoubtedly  owed  to  his  travels  some 
of  the  sense  of  proportion  with  which  he  viewed 
the  local  scene.  His  English  father  and  his 
mother  were  born  in  the  West  Indies,  he  heard 
French  and  Spanish  spoken  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  he  had  gone  to  school  for  a  year  in  Paris, 
where  some  of  his  relatives  were  living.  He  had 
known,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  H.D. 
and  Ezra  Pound,  who  remained  through  his  life 
a  somewhat  difficult  friend;  and  later,  "with 
antennae  fully  extended,"  as  he  said  in  In  the 
Americ(ni  Grain,  he  fell  in  with  Joyce,  Gertrude 
Stein,  Picasso,  and  Brancusi.  Then  E/ra  Pound 
took  him  to  talk  with  Lcger.  But  "nothing  came 
of  it,"  he  remarked,  "save  an  awkward  realiza- 
tion ...  of  that  resistant  core  of  nature  upon 
which  I  had  so  long  been  driven  for  support. 
I  felt  myself  with  ardors  not  released  but  beaten 
back  in  this  center  of  old-world  culture  where 
everyone  was  tearing  his  own  meat,  warily  con- 
scious of  a  newcomer  but  wholly  without  in- 
quisitiveness."  However,  drawn  back  inevitably 
to  the  world  of  his  childhood,  he  saw  this  now 
in  the  scale  of  mankind. 

In  New  York,  as  an  interne  at  the  French  Hos- 
pital, where  he  went  in  for  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  children,  he  saw  the  Armory  show 
of  1913  and  encountered  Sticglitz  with  Marsden 
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Hartley  and  John  Marin.  He  had  known  Charles 
Demuth  in  Philadelphia  and  he  met  Paid  Rosen- 
feld,  "with  his  half-embarrassed  rotundities," 
who  became  a  good  friend.  New  York  was  seeth- 
ing with  interest  in  the  arts;  he  saw  something 
of  Greenwich  Village  and  he  even  painted  a  little 
himself.  But,  committed  to  the  practice  of  pedi- 
atrics, he  found  that  "the  city  of  the  hospital," 
in  his  native  region,  was  his  "final  home,"  and 
he  began  to  live  a  furiously  crowded  life  there, 
called  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  delivering 
babies  in  back  streets,  attracted  to  the  little 
houses  of  the  very  poor.  They  were  perhaps 
"behind  the  shoe  shop  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth."  with  roofs  out  of  line, 

the  yard  cluttered 

with  old  chicken  wire,   ashes, 

furniture  gone  wrong, 

as  he  wrote  in  Pastoral,  one  of  his  early  poems. 
"I  got  to  love  these  people,  they  were  all  right." 
He  gave  birth,  as  one  woman  phrased  it.  to 
nearly  every  baby  born  on  the  streets  above 
the  old  copper  mines,  and  he  never  knew,  he 
said,  better  people,  although,  sleeping  across 
three  chairs,  waiting  for  the  parturition,  he  was 
unwilling  to  lie  on  the  beds.  Home  at  3:00  a.m.. 
he  would  head  for  a  bath  in  his  overcoat,  undress- 
ing by  stages,  dropping  each  garment  on  the  floor 
outside  the  tub  and  invariably  finding  three  or 
four  bedbugs. 

He  faced  every  complication  that  could  be 
thought  of,  and  he  fell  in  with  every  sort  of  in- 
dividual one  coidd  imagine  in  some  phase  of 
his  development.  "Let  the  successful,"  he  says, 
"cany  off  their  blue  ribbons:  I  have  known  the 
unsuccessful,  far  better  persons  than  their  more 
lucky  brothers."  He  talked  with  taxi-drivers, 
porters  on  trains  who  had  been  his  patients, 
colored  men  and  women  whom  he  intimately 
knew,  and  a  furnace  man.  a  character,  who  lived 
in  a  shack  four  feet  high  that  was  like  an  animal's 
burrow  in  a  swamp.  But  this  man  lived  un- 
complaining, alone,  self-respecting,  his  life  had 
"achieved  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit,  so 
that  the  dirt  and  debasement"  did  not  matter. 
The  doctor  wotdd  leave  his  office  in  the  evening 
feeling  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open, 
then  he  wotdd  it  in  front  of  some  house  waiting 
to  get  the  courage  to  climb  the  steps.  But  once 
he  saw  tlie  patient  all  that  would  disappear.  In 
a  flash  the  details  of  the  case  would  begin  to 
formulate  themselves  and  the  hunt  was  on.  1  am 
quoting  from  the  autobiography  of  William 
Carlos  WTilliams. 


All  this  time  he  was  writing  the  poems  that 
made    him    famous.     He    was    also    writing    the 
stories  of  Life  Along  the  Passaic  River  and  one 
or  two  other  collections.    He  had  seen  thousands 
of  patients  over  a  forty-year  period,  and  people 
asked  him.  How  do  you  do  it?    You  must  have 
at  the  least  the  energy  of  two  men.    But,  as  he 
saw  it,  one  occupation  complemented  the  other; 
they  were  two  parts  of  a  whole;  one  rested  the 
man  when  the  other  fatigued  him:  and.  as  far  as 
the  writing  was  concerned,   it   took   next   to   no 
time  at  all.    "When  bv  chance  we  penetrate  to 
some  moving  detail  of  a  life,  there's  always  time 
to  bang  out  a  few  pages.   The  thing  isn't  to  find 
the    time    for   it— the    difficulty    is    to   catch    the 
evasive  life  of  the  thing."    Five  or  ten  minutes 
could  always  be  found.    He  had  his  typewriter 
in  his  office  desk.    If  a  patient  came  in  when  he 
was  in   the  middle  of  a  sentence,  down  would 
go  the  machine,  and.  when  the  patient  left,  up 
the  machine  wotdd  come  again.    Moreover,  after 
a   complete  absorption  with   either  a   poem   or 
the    delivery    of    a    child,    he    came    away,    not 
fatigued,  but  rested.    A  peace  of  mind  'resulted 
from  adopting  as  one's  own   the  patient's  con- 
dition  to  be  struggled  with  toward  a  solution. 
He  went  into  his  office  harassed  bv  personal  per- 
plexities, and.  after  two  hours  of  intense  appli- 
cation  to  the  work,  he  came  out  at  the  finish 
completely   rested,  ready  to  smile  and  to  laugh 
as  if  the  day  were  just  starting.    So  he  never  felt 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  anything  but 
his  food  and  drink,  the  thing  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  write. 

Comparing  himself  with  Ezra  Pound,  Dr.  W Til- 
liams  said  his  own  upbringing  assumed  rather 
the  humility  and  caution  of  the  scientist.  He 
coidd  not  tolerate  in  his  old  friend  the  "side" 
that  went  with  all  his  posturings  as  a  poet.  He 
felt  that  it  behooved  him  to  be  at  his  own  su- 
perlative best,  to  live  inconspicuously  and  work 
single-mindedly,  and  he  considered  himself  a 
man  in  the  front  line,  in  the  trenches,  the  only 
way  he  could  respect  himself  and  go  on  treating 
what  came  to  him,  men,  women  and  children. 
Henri  Fabre  was  one  of  his  gods.  "His  example 
has  always  stood  beside  me  as  a  measure  and  a 
rule.  It  has  made  me  quiet  and  induced  in  me 
a  patient  industry  and.  in  spite  of  my  insuffi- 
ciencies, a  long-range  contentment";  and  seeing 
people  for  him  was  a  trivial  business  unless  one 
added  /est  to  the  picture.  That  is  how  he  came 
to  find  writing  a  necessity.  He  did  not  treat  a 
man  as  something  to  which  surgery  and  drugs  ap- 
plied—"to  neat  him  as  material  for  a  work  of 
art  made  him  somehow  come  alive  to  me." 
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I  hai  explains  in  part  the  vitality  oi  his  tales, 

for  Dr.  Willi. mis  is  .1  storytellei  .is  well  .is  .1  poet. 
Many  ol  his  stories  are  aboul  his  patients, 
seen,  heard,  and  felt  with  an  actuality  thai  is 
unmistakable  and  thai  recalls  the  typewrite]  in 
the  doctor's  office.  Sometimes  they  are  sketches 
ol  travel  thai  involve  meetings  of  doctors  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  oi  wherever,  and  there  is  the 
stoi\  The  Farmers'  Daughters,  a  tale  ol  two 
Southern  girls  who  told  the  doctor  much  about 
their  lives.  One  ol  the  besi  is  old  Doc  Rivers,  a 
character  study  of  a  surgeon  who  had  practiced 
once  in  Rutherford  when  Williams  was  a  young 
man,  a  brilliant  eccentric  with  an  uncanny  feel- 
ing lot  diagnosis  who  had  somehow  gone  wrong 
in  his  development.  He  would  hit  the  dope  and 
spend  months  in  the  insane  asylum,  yet  people 
sought  him  out  and  sometimes  waited  months  lor 
hit  1  while  he  hopped  himself  up  right  before 
the  patient.  Insatiably  interested  in  human  na- 
ture, Dr.  Williams  talked  with  garage  mechanics, 
with  bens  on  the  road  from  Canada  who  had 
nothing  in  their  pockets,  or  he  heard  stories  of 
homosexuality  told  him  by  women  or  men  in- 
volved to  which  the  doctor  listened  with  the  back 
of  his  ears.  The  important  thing  was  to  have  an 
outstanding  character  whose  history  becomes 
gradually  known  as  the  story  progresses.  There 
are  tales  of  a  school  friend  on  a  revenue  cutter 
in  the  Pacific  and  one  called  Ancient  Gentility 
about  a  courteous  old  Italian  who  handed  the 
doctor  a  snuffbox  for  his  pleasure.  Where  had 
the  refinement  originated,  the  gentleness  that 
revealed  itself  beside  the  criminality  one  found 
on  Guinea  Hill?  Then  there  is  Jean  Beicke, 
which  Dr.  Williams  calls  "the  best  short  story  I 
ever  wrote,"  the  tale  of  a  scrawny,  misshapen, 
worthless  piece  of  humanity  whom  all  the  nurses 
and  doctors  loved  as  she  lay  in  her  crib  week  after 
week.  It  is  the  story  that  perhaps  shows  best 
the  doctor's  tender  sympathetic  feeling. 

Dr.  Williams'  father  and  mother  had  grown 
up  with  the  colored  people  in  their  West  Indian 
islands,  and  he  himself  had,  ingrained  in  bis 
very  bones,  a  love  of  the  Negroes,  "furnaces  of 
emotional  power."  A  Negro  soldier,  whom  he 
was  doctoring  for  a  venereal  disease,  gave  him 
the  courage  to  persist  in  the  use  of  his  native 
language— it  was  "always  a  treat  to  hear  him"; 
and  this  new  language,  live  and  immediate,  ac- 
counts very  largely  for  the  spell  of  his  crisp 
fresh  sketches  and  stories.  There  is  not  a  word 
too  much  in  any  of  them  and  their  vivacity  and 
naturalness  reflect  what  Dr.  Williams  calls  "the 
great  sights  that  I  see  every  day."  They  are 
great  sights  in  fiction  as  well  as  in  fact. 


TWO    NEW    POEMS 

BY   WILLIAM  CARLOS  WILLIAMS 


i'd  rather  read   an   account 

of  a   hidden 

Carolina   swamp  where 

the   white   heron   breeds 

piotec  ted    from 

the  hunters  reached  only  across 

ball    sunken    logs  a    place 
difficult  of  access  the   females 
building  theii   nests 

in  the  Stirling  heat  the  males 
in  their  mating  splendor 
than  to  witness 

her  broad  pelvis 

making  her  awkward  at  the 
get-away  .  .  . 

but   I   have  forgot   beauty 
that  is  no  more  than  a  sop 
when  our  time 

is  spent   and   infirmities 

bring  us  to 

eat  of  the  same  bowll 


The  Children 


ONCE  in  a  while 
we'd  find  a  patch 
of  yellow   violets 

not  main 

but  blue  big  blue 

ones  in 

the  cemetery  woods 
we'd  pick 
bunches  of  them 

there  was  a  family 
named  Foltete 
a  big  family 

with  lots  of  children's  graves 
so  we'd  take 

bunches  of  violets 
and  place  one 
on  each  headstone 
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WILLIAM    S.    WHITE 


Private  Talks  with  the  ex-Ivy  League 


77?  ey  have  made  their  money,  joined 
the  country  chili,  and  are  bored.  .  . 
They  would  like  to  get  into  political 
action,  but  the  party  of  their  allegiance 
seems  to  be  blind  to  their  reserve — and 
nmv  restless — power. 

BOSTON— One  of  the  significant 
untold  political  stories  of  these  days 
does  not  center  upon,  or  directly  in- 
volve, the  national  political  com- 
munity of  Washington.  Nor  is  it  \et 
ns  discernible  there  as  it  is  in  the 
political   hinterlands. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  odd.  eager 
search  that  is  taking  place  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  (if  primarily 
in  the  East)  and  in  nearh  all  metro- 
politan areas— certainl)  in  all  such 
areas  where  business  methods  and 
public  affairs  are  influenced  by  the 
ex-Ivy  Leaguers  who  finished  college 
just  after  the  war.  Some  of  these 
men  have  now  reached  that  pleasant 
point  in  life  where,  in  the  business 
way,  thev  have  got  it  made— meaning 
that  they  are  now  either  firmly  es- 
tablished senior  executives  or  owners 
of  corporations.  Thev  are  far  too 
young  to  retire.  But  they  have  be- 
come far  too  successful  to  dream 
solely  of  the  sales  campaign,  the  ad- 
vertising crusher,  and  the  country 
club.  They  have  long  since  made  the 
countr)  club;  they  are  a  bit  bored 
now  even  when  they  are  its  president 


or  the  chairman   of  its   house   com- 
mittee. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  they  have 
put  their  all  into  fiercely  building 
their  careers.  Now,  as  their  children 
have  grown  into  prep-school  age  ami 
the  mortgages  have  all  been  paid, 
thev  are  both  in  a  position  and  ol  a 
mind  to  turn  a  good  deal  ol  their 
attention  to  something  other  than 
making  money.  Thev  would  like  now 
to  try  at  least  to  help  make  public 
polic  \ . 

This  generation  now  come  to  lull 
age  is  also  lull  of  latent  power.  It 
is  a  large  and  well-heeled  and  well- 
educated  reserve  of  officer  material 
for  American  politics.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  it  is  also  realh  an 
uncommitted  reserve. 

It  is  in  search  not  of  a  new  pat  t\ 
(for  this  Ivy  League  group  is  tradi- 
tionally and  sentimentally  and  b\ 
temperament  and  group  interest  Re- 
publican) but  rather  of  a  new  GOP 
with  which  it  can  live  in  comfort. 
These  men  came  from  the  univer- 
sities in  the  'forties  (and  they  them- 
selves an  now  getting  into  their 
forties)  faithful  basicall)  to  their 
inherited  business  ethic  and  ethos, 
but  all  dining  their  undergraduate 
(ami  sometimes  graduate)  lives,  they 
felt  the  powerful  influence  of  profes- 
sors who  tended  on  the  whole  to  be 
pro-Democratic— or,  b\  way  of  social 
bias,  to  look  with  less  than  enchanted 
eyes  upon  "business." 

These  chaps,  in  a  word,  are  not  the 


kind  to  rush  automatically  into  t| 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  nor  happil 
to   join   in   full-throated  comraunl 
singing    at    the    Rotar\     Club.     B 
'.he\   most  certainly  do  not  see  gre 
virtue  in  am   Democratic  party— ai 
surely  not  in  such  of  its  practical  a 
juncts  as  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  N 
tional  Farmers  Union. 

THE     HARVARD     PROTOTYP 

I    WRITE  this  column  from  Be 

ton  because  I  had  selected  this  an 

as  the  home  of  the  very  Vatican  < 

the  Ivy  League,  Harvard,  which  pi 

eminently    for   some   years   now    h 

been   turning  out  just    the   kind   c 

ex-Ivy  League  businessman  of  whoa 

I  speak.    Not  everything  I  say  aboi 

the  prototypes  of  my  group  to  whoi 

I  have  talked  here  is  true  down  t 

every    last    s\  liable    over    the    who 

nation.    But  my  men  here  are  repn 

sentative  enough.    This  is  the  t\p< 

figure:    He   served    in    the   war   an 

finished  Harvard  later.    He  marrie 

rather  early  and  got  into  business- 

usually  into  a  newish  form  of  bus 

ness  which   had  great  room   for  e> 

pansion    and    innovation.     He    is   a 

unlikely  to  make  any  enduring  con 

mon    cause   with    the    Democrats    a 

was  anybody  in  my  distant  youth  i 

Texas  to  make  common  cause  witl 

the   Republicans.    In    that   long  agi 

time,  nobody  who  was  anybody  couk 

be    a     Republican     there.      In     thi 

present    time,    nobody   who    is    any 

body  here  in  my  group  (forget  thosi 

atypical  Harvard  professors  who  ar 

always  celebrated   for   their  none  on 

formism)  could  be  a  Democrat..' 

In  the  capitalistic  environs  o 
Boston  where  my  inquiries  havi 
centered,  m\  youngish  I\\  Leagri 
businessmen  have  a  revulsion  fron 
the  local  Democratic  party  as  pro 
found  as  it  is  usually  unmentioned 
Locally,  their  disgust  centers  on  tht 
heavy  party  control  usually  exer 
cised  by  old-fashioned  boss  types 
Still,  this  is  by  no  means  the  onh 
factor.  And  in  other  metropoli- 
tan areas— Westchester  County,  New 
York;  Wesl  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
the  tony  suburbs  of  Baltimore  or 
Providence  or  whatever— the  basic 
position  is  much  the  same:  The 
youngish  Ivy  League  businessman 
anywhere  has  no  more  intention  of 
really  mixing  with  the  Democrats  in 
the    foreseeable    future    than    have 
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ese    Yankees    near    Boston— "boss- 
n"  Di  no  "bossism." 
All  this,  however,  does  noi  ai  .ill 
•.in  thai  m\  group  ( .m  oi  will  end 
>  within  .i  lew  years  as  do<  ile  and 
egular"   Republicans— and   therein 
s    the    point.      1  'he)    li.i\ t-    deep, 
intii.itu    memories  oi   thai    period 
w  I  tic  h  ilic  (.( )P  seemed  t<>  be  in 
!.•  gi  i|>  oi  M(  ( !ai  ih\  ism.    Ilu\  are 
ogressives,   l>\    business  standards, 
lose  essential   views  ol    life  si. mil 
1 1 1  let  ,iu.i\  from  the  Midwestern— 
(1  often  dominant  -type  ol  Repub- 
anism  than  Winchester,  Massachu- 
ts.  stands  from,  say,  Indianapolis, 
ili.tn.i.     riu\  are  men  ol  the  world 
.i  rathei  literal  sense— thai  is.  they 
ppon     such    concepts    as    higher 
>iltl  ti.uk'  .iml  lowei    tariffs,  even 
ien  the)  fight  griml)  against  locally 
iitlnl    (.trill    concessions    which    in- 
Ive  tluii  own  industi  ies. 
I'he\  .in   iinl\  convinced  interna- 
malists,  pro-  rather  than  anti-UN. 
u\    aie   in    favor  ol    most    of   the 
rial  well. nc    measures    of    modern 
vernment.       Even      though      they 
j.  umble  a  bit  here,  they  know  per- 
tl\    will   that  even   as  a    "business 
©position"     the     country     cannot 
m;  afford  lasting  and  wide  and  snl- 
:i    and    depriving    unemployment, 
host      Harvard     and     other     Ivy 
:ague  professors  have  not,  after  all, 
.tured  in  vain.)   They  are  not  even 
■less.uih    and   always  against   high 
xes   even    on    business    itself.     But 
e\    aie  bitter— and,   worse  yet,    to- 
lly frustrated— at  what  they  regard 
A     inadequate    tax    exemptions    for 
n  le  aspect  ol  business,  that  is,  busi- 
es expansion.    The  fact  that  Presi- 
:nt  Kenned)  sees  the  problem  much 
the)  do  and  is  trying  to  do  some- 
ing  about    it   faintly   pleases   them 
but   not    enough.     For   he   is,    alter 
1,  a   Democrat. 


HOW  SELFISH 

ARE     THEY? 

HOUGH  surely  not  as  a  group 
or  Kennedy,"  they  are  sympathetic 
his  appeals  for  a  higher  rate  ol 
onomic  growth.  Most  of  them  hold 
.'grees  in  economics  or  in  allied  sub- 
cts.  Most  of  them  thought  that 
ough  President  Kennedy  over- 
nplified  the  growth  argument  in 
ie  last  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  over- 
mplified  it  even  more— and  in  a 
gressive     way.      Their     economic 


At  Smith  on  the  campaign  trail  in  his  bid  for  the  Presidency 
in  1928.  The  market  was  riding  high  then  —  but  the  day 
was  fast  approaching  when  cash-value  life  insurance  would 
prove  the  most  valuable  asset  a  man  could  own.  (Tell  us  to 
mail  you  our  booklet,  "The  Year  You  Were  Born".) 


If  you  were  born  in 


By  the  calendar,  you're  half-way  to 
retirement.  But  how  about  financially? 


A  lot  of  history  and  33  years  of  your  life 
have  streaked  past  since  the  "Happy 
Warrior"  went  down  to  defeat.  Where  do 
the  years  go!  Even  so,  your  retirement 
may  seem  very  far  away.  Financially, 
however,  there  will  never  be  a  better  time 
than  now  to  do  something  about  it. 

Suppose  you  buy  $15,000  of  cash-value 
(permanent)  life  insurance  from  New 
England  Life.  From  this  time  on,  your 
family  will  get  all  this  extra  protection  and, 
at  the  same  time,  you'll  be  sending  all  your 
dollars  and  more  ahead  for  future  use. 
When  you  reach  65,  your  policy  will  have 
a  guaranteed  cash  value  of  $8,602.  Since 
you  will  have  paid  $10,627  on  premiums, 
there's  a  difference  of  $2,025  —  but  that's 
without  taking  any  dividends  into  account. 

Assume  you  leave  your  dividends  on 
deposit.  (Even  though  dividend  scales  do 
change  from  time  to  time,  let's  use  our 


1961  scale  for  illustration.).  Then,  your 
cash  value  will  amount  to  $14,332.  So, 
while  providing  $15,000  of  protection, 
you've  sent  all  your  dollars  and  over  $3700 
more  ahead  for  retirement  And  at  that 
time  you  can  also  channel  funds  from  in- 
vestments into  your  New  England  Life 
policy  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
income  rate  you  established  when  you 
bought  the  policy. 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  more  informa- 
tion by  mail  (just  write  Dept.  H-3,  501 
Boylston  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass.).  Or, 
better  still,  talk  with  one  of  our  agents. 
Now  —  before  you're  34. 

To  help  you  plan  for  the  years  ahead 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company:  Founder  of 
mutual  life  insurance  in  America  in  1835.  All  forms  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  life  insurance,  annuities  and  pensions 
group  health  coverages. 
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EARN 


ON  YOUK 
SAVINGS 


Certificate  account  earnings  paid 
up  to  date  of  withdrawal  for  funds 
remaining  six  months  or  longer. 


Each  savings  account  is  insured  to  $10,000  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


Put  your  personal  savings  and  or- 
ganization funds  to  work  for  you  at 
Metropolitan  Savings,  one  of  America's 
largest  savings  and  loan  associations  . . . 
■where  high  earnings  are  combined  with 
insured  safety. 

It's  easy  to  deal  with  Metropolitan 
Savings  by  mail.  Service  is  fast  and 
convenient,  and  Metropolitan  pays  air 
postage  both  ways. 

Funds  received  or  postmarked  by  the 
10th  of  any  month  earn  from  the  1st. 

METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

"The   Considered  Choice  of 

Responsible  People" 

802  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 

in  downJown  Los  Arge/es 

For  full  information,   write  today! 

■ —  —  — -l 

Dept.  h 

□  Please  airmail  full  information  about 
Metropolitan  Savings. 

□  Please  open  my  account  $ enclosed. 

Name 


1TBL1C     &     PERSONAL 


Address . 
City 


|  Check: 

j  Personal  Account  □ 

L 


-Zone . 


.State 


Organization  Account 


views  nre  not  truly  "selfish,"  excepi 
perhaps  in  m  institutional  sense— 
the)  think  the  fostering  of  business 
is  the  chiel  aim  ol  government,  after 
defense  and  mutual  security.  These 
are  not  personally  selfish  views;  these 
men  have  made  their  fortunes  and 
most  of  them  will  be  all  right  person- 
ally from  here  on  out,  short  of  some 
total  economic  cataclysm. 

They  try  to  keep  abreast  ol  na- 
tional and  international  affairs;  they 
are  not  content  mereh  with  a  weekly 
run-through  of  Time  or  Business 
Week.  They  are  far  more  politically 
sophisticated  than  is  the  common 
run  of  businessmen,  though  they  do 
cling  to  a  few  highly  debatable 
propositions.  In  their  view  the 
Democratic  party— even  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  Democratic 
party  should  be  seized  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  b\  such  conservatives  as 
Harrv  Byrd— could  not  possibly  be 
as  "sound"  and  "prudent"  economi- 
cally as  any  Republican  party,  even 
a  Republican  partv  in  the  control. 
sav,  of  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Still  and  all.  thev  do  not  rally  to 
Rockefeller  for  1964— for  he.  too,  is 
to  some  extent  suspect,  though 
largelv  because  he  is  thought  to  hold 
unwisely  prolabor  views.  The>  look 
upon  Rockefeller  as  cpiite  sound 
on  foreign  policy— though  subcon- 
sciously thev  believe,  and  would 
never  admit  it  even  to  themselves 
even  while  alone  at  midnight  in  a 
dark  loom,  that  the  general  run  of 
Democratic  foreign  views  is  actually 
perhaps  wiser  than  that  of  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Barry  Goldwater— to  a  point  and 
in  a  wav— finds  much  favor  among 
ihem.  This  quasi-support,  however, 
arises  almost  wholly  from  a  belief 
that  he  would  put  the  unions  in 
their  place:  and  from  Goldwater's 
compellingh  clear  and  strong  de- 
fense of  "free  enterprise."  Rut  he 
looks  dangerous  to  them  in  world 
affairs.  The\  think  of  him  as  a 
rather  radical  isolationist;  and.  inter- 
nationally, the\  believe  with  Ken- 
nedy in  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
and  effort  to  accommodate  the  Cold 
War  l)\  negotiation. 

Their  opinion  ol  Richard  Nixon 
is  mingled  and  middling.  Thev  re- 
spect his  ore. it  competence  politically 
—competence  to  them  is  a  quality 
having  almost  the  digniiv  ol  att- 
ain! they  think  well  in  general  of  his 


international  attitudes.  Thev  ai 
however,  quite  as  aware  as  is  an 
professional  politician  that  \ix( 
has  been  a  one-time  loser;  and  thi 
fear  losers  perhaps  even  more  tfl 
docs  the  pro.  Moreover,  Nixor 
Far  Western  background  does  n 
make  him  humanly  close  to  this  pr 
dominantly  Eastern  group.  Nor  doi 
his  l.uk  ol  an  Ivy  League  connectid 
—though  this  thev  would  never  coj 
cede. 

what's    their    offer 

NOW.  I  have  gone  at  some  lengl 
into  the  very  mixed  views  of  this  ui 
committed  reserve  of  officer  materi; 
for  more  than  merely  descripth 
purposes.  M\  intention  has  been  l 
show  one  of  the  two  essential  prol 
lems  of  this  group.  Problem  No, 
is  ih.it.  cpiite  demonstrably  an 
whether  it  senses  it  or  not,  it 
pledged  to  Republicanism  more  t 
tradition  and  bv  sentiment  and  oth< 
intangibles  than  it  is  by  conscioi 
choice.  Bevond  doubt  it  will  remai 
Republican  in  1964;  granted.  Bi 
ii  is  extremely  unlikely  to  be  effe 
tively  Republican  at  that  time  unle 
in  the  meantime  it  solves  the  oth< 
and  capital  problem:  how  to  read 
a  true  and  awaie  acceptance  of  th 
existing  Republican  party  as  the  be 
of  possible  worlds,  or.  alternative! 
how  to  try  to  change  the  existin 
Republican  party. 

What  the  group  really  wants  to  d 
is  to  st like  oui  for  the  second  alte 
native.  To  begin  with,  the  first  seen 
an  unlikely  and  evanescent  purpose 
And.  more  importantly,  this  grou 
really  -wants  to  activate  itself;  fc 
positive  goals,  not  least  of  which  : 
the  reward  of  affirmative  particip; 
tion   in  politic  s. 

Here  is  this  pool  ol  able  men.  with 
much  better  than  average  education^ 
underpinning:  with  an  cxtraord 
n.iiv  sense  e)|  personal  economi 
freedom  so  that  it  can  skip  ordinal 
work  and  also  put  money  into  pol 
lies  where  it  would  do  the  most  good 
with  enough  youth  left  to  be  highl 
vigorous:  and  with  quite  enough  c 
decent  purpose  to  qualify  it  as  t 
moth  es. 

Man)  in  the  uncommitted  reserve 
moreover,  have  additional  qualitie 
thai  thev  think— and  cpiite  rightly- 
would  be  useful  in  political  manage 
ment,  if  not  in  actual  political  can 
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PUBLIC     &     PERSONAL 


dida<  y.  Our  oi  the  nun  1  talk<  d  to 
in  Boston,  .1  Harvard  magna  cum 
liimli  in  economics  with  special  em- 
phasis i>n  laboi  1 1  onomi<  s,  has  foi 
years  managed  the  complicated  labor 
mil  employment  affairs  <>|  .1  sen  .ill t«.  1 
"small"  1  i>i  put ation  (wot  1I1  s~>  mil- 
lion 01  more)  in  such  .1  wav  that 
there  has  nevei  been  .1  single  inter- 
ruption in  iis  operations.  Once  .1 
\ci\  academi<  type,  he  is  now  a 
high!)  pi  .11  tit  .il  type,  indeed.  <  >ne 
oi  the  indispensables  ol  practical 
politics  in  organization  through  .1 
strong  discipline-without-tears.  I  1 1  i ~> 
is  what  he  has  been  doing  for  .1  long 
time— organizing  production  and  dis- 
tribution  without  tears  in  the  form 
ol  si  1  ikes.  Call  ihis  man  Smith,  for 
purposes  of  distinguishing  him  from 

(ones. 

FROM     THE     LAUNDRY 

JONES  is  even  more  interesting. 
Now  j list  forty-one,  he  has  shown 
genius  as  an  entrepreneur.  He  came 
out  of  the  Army  broke,  but  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  terminal  pay. 
While  he  was  finishing  his  inter- 
rupted course  at  Harvard  he  set  up 
a  neighborhood  automatic  laundry. 
This  prospered  mightily— not  least 
because  he  knew  that  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  world  which  a  re- 
cent cx-C.I  would  pay  out  money 
for,  however  little  he  had,  it  was  to 
have  his  socks  washed  by  somebody 
else. 

In  no  time  Jones  was  part  owner 
of  a  corporation  he  himself  founded 
in  the  service  industries.  (All  this 
discussion  is  based  on  entirely  pri- 
vate—and therefore  entirely  frank- 
conversations.)  This  company  now 
has  a  book  value  of  well  over  $7 
million.  Jones  very  largely  made  it, 
partly  out  of  the  theories  he  had 
learned  at  Harvard  and  partly  out  of 
the  simple  fact  that  he  knows  people 
and  how  both  to  get  along  with  them 
and  to  direct  them.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  first  requisite  in  the  art  of 
politics. 

Jones  no  longer  has  to  punch  a 
time  clock  at  his  plant.  He  is  free, 
ready,  and  willing  to  get  into  poli- 
tics, in  the  managerial  way,  if  only 
he  can  find  a  place  in  which  to  do  it 
on  intellectual  terms  that  he  can  ac- 
cept. He  is  an  able  man  in  more 
than  business— and  for  the  most  part 
an  open-minded  one,  too.  He  suffers, 


however,  from  an  uiuhilv  sharp 
(though  in  his  case  understandable) 

c  \  nn  ism    tow  .ml    1  lie  pi  c ■sent    state   "I 

politic  s  Be<  ause  he  has  seen  political 
corruption  in  the  state  where  he 
lives,   he   believes   thai    the   kind   of 

politics    he    WOUld     like    to  see    would 

require  fat  more  fundamental  re 
forms  than  it  would  in  fact.  It  is  not 
all  as  had  as  he  thinks  ii  is;  though 
this  is  not  10  s.i\  that  Massachusetts 
politics  is  .ui\  model  ol  disinterested 
sen  ic  e. 

[ones  and  many  other  ex-Ivv 
League  foneses  in  Massachusetts  set 
out  last  summer  to  apprehend  and 
punish  the  Democratic  party  of  that 
state.  In  this  they  succeeded.  A  Re- 
publican Senator,  Lcvcrctt  Salton- 
stall,  was  returned,  and  a  Republi- 
can newcomer,  John  Volpc,  was 
elected  Governor,  all  in  the  lace  of  a 
Kennedy  landslide  in  the  state  as 
a  whole. 

This  victory  has  by  no  means  satis- 
fied Jones.  Smith,  and  their  friends. 
They  have  the  smell  of  the  hunt  in 
their  nostrils— but  something  more 
than  this  will  be  needed  to  sustain 
them  if  they  are  to  become  effectively 
committed  to  politics.  They  must 
make  a  rationale  of  their  party  and 
their  purposes— and  this  they  cannot 
do  without  the  sympathetic  assistanc  e 
of  the  old  politicians. 

Upon  reflection,  one  is  struck  by 
(he  fact  that  this  officer  reserve  is  in 
some  ways  not  dissimilar— in  human 
quality  and  in  attitudes  and  in  status 
—to  the  theretofore  latent  ex-Ivy 
League  reserve  which  Thomas  E. 
Dewe\  was  able  to  draw  up  around 
him  twenty  years  ago  when  he  began 
slaving  the  Tammany  dragon  and 
then  moving  in  to  control  the  na- 
tional cop'. 

It  is  no  special  business  of  mine 
to  point  out  areas  of  opportunity  to 
the  only  party— the  Republican— 
which  could  in  the  circumstances 
make  any  use  of  them  anyhow.  All 
the  same,  as  an  aficionado  of  politics 
—an\  party's  politics— f  cannot  bear 
to  see  so  much  potential  force  un- 
used. So  I  stick  out  a  linger  and  say, 
gratis,  to  the  Republicans  a  para- 
phrase of  that  famous  expression 
"thev  went  thatawav."  In  this  case, 
the  phrase  is  this:  There  they  are, 
standing  in  that  woods  where  the 
upper-class  businessmen's  suburbia 
meets  the  last,  outer  edges  of  the 
grove  of  academe. 


0G0— new  advance  in 
Space  Technology  Leadership 


The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration selected  Space  Technology 
Laboratories,  Inc.  to  design  and  con- 
struct three  Orbiting  Geophysical  Observ- 
atories for  scientific  experiments  to  be 
conducted  under  direction  of  the  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center.  These,  the  free 
world's  first  production-line,  multi-pur- 
pose satellites,  will  bring  new  scope  and 
economy  to  America's  investigations  of 
the  near  earth  and  cislunar  space  envi- 
ronment. Each  spacecraft  in  the  0G0 
series  will  be  capable  of  carrying  up  to 
50  selected  scientific  experiments  in  a 
single  flight.  This  versatility  will  permit 
newly-conceived  experiments  to  be  flown 
earlierthan  had  been  previously  possible. 
Savings  will  result  from  NASA's  applica- 
tion of  standardized  model  structure, 
basic  power  supply,  attitude  control,  tele- 
metry, and  command  systems  to  all  OGO 
series  spacecraft.  Selection  of  STL  to 
carry  out  the  OGO  program  is  new  evi- 
dence of  Space  Technology  Leadership, 
and  exemplifies  the  continuing  growth 
and  diversification  of  STL.  Planned  STL 
expansion  creates  exceptional  opportun- 
ity for  the  outstanding  engineer  and 
scientist,  both  in  Southern  California  and 
at  Cape  Canaveral.  Resumes  and  in- 
quiries directed  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Potter, 
Manager  of  Professional  Placement  and 
Development,  at  either  .location,  will  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 

All  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consider- 
ation for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  95005BC,  Los  Angeles  45,  California 
P.  0.  Box  4277BC,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida 

a  Subsidiary  of  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc. 


the  new 


BOOKS 


ELIZABETH    HARDWICK 


The  Insulted  and  Injured 


Elizabeth  Hardwick,  editor  of  '"The  Selected 
Letters  of  William  James."  which  Farrar.  Straus, 
and  Cudahy  have  just  published  in  their  Great 
Letters  Series,  is  the  author  of  livo  novels  and  many 
short  stories.  In  the  fall  her  publishers  will  bring 
out  a  book  of  her  literary  and  cultural  essays. 

UPPER  Broadway,  Riverside  Drive,  the 
ulcerated  side  streets  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  the  academic  plateau,  shuddering  over  the 
abyss  of  Harlem  and  the  gully  of  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  In  the  1940s,  when  I  was  at  Columbia, 
I  used  to  live  in  the  rooming  houses  around  the 
University.  Those  bricky  towers  in  the  smok\  air 
had  huge,  dark  apartments  inside.  Some  of  them, 
under  sly  arrangements  violating  the  rent-control 
laws,  were  divided  into  rooms  which  were  rented 
singly.  Downgraded  but  still  rather  collegiate 
and  hopeful,  the  region  was  preparing  itsell  with 
great  practicality  for  the  dismal  future. 

Very  little  adjustment  was  necessary  for  the 
coming  residential  exploitation  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  and  the  restless  Negroes  in  the  next 
decades.  The  marigold  odor  of  multiple  oc- 
cupancy, the  airless  arithmetic  of  "co-operative 
facilities,"  the  greasy  couches  and  starred  table 
tops  (furnished)  were  waiting  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  the  new  tenants,  ready  to  pile  them  on 
the  top  of  the  bones  of  the  old  West  Side 
bourgeoisie  whose  history  and  stay  in  the  region 
have  been  annihilated,  as  it  by  .1  bomb.  Blank 
brick,  dirty  mirrors,  flaking  cherubs  on  forgotten. 
undusted  cornices.  These  houses  stand  now  in 
the  menacing  scene,  bursting  with  the  boredom 
of  the  exile,  the  relentlessly  exhausting  dissipa- 
tion of  the  idle.  Sordid  dawns  and  bleary  mid- 
nights; Mayakovsky's  "men  as  crumpled  as 
hospital  beds,  women  as  battered  as  proverbs." 
The  cool,  drained  look  of  dark-skinned  men 
lounging  on  the  steps  ol  decrepit  apartments. 

Julius  Horwitz's  novel.  The  Inhabitants 
(World,  $4),  is  hopeless  as  a  work  of  fiction  and 
so  should  be  read  for  what  it  is.  an  important 
document  of  our  people  on  Welfare  assistance, 


the  West  Side  rooming  houses,  the  illegitimate 
children,  the  drug  addicts,  the  tubercular  swains, 
the  squalid  kitchens,  the  rats,  roaches,  and  the 
eternal,  vain  search  by  the  state  and  the  mother 
for  the  vanished  fathers  of  countless  children. 
'*!  watched  the  baby  hungrily  sucking  its  milk. 
The  baby  would  never  know  happier  days." 
Mothers  born  on  relief  have  their  babies  on 
relief.  Nothingness,  truly,  seems  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  these  New  York  people.  They  are  some- 
how abandoned  by  life,  and  exist  without  skills 
or  meaning.  Blankly  the\  watch  the  drug  addicts 
rip  the  telephones  off  the  walls  in  order  to  get 
the  nickels  and  dimes.  They  are  nomads  going 
from  one  rooming  house  to  another,  looking  for 
a  toilet  that  functions.  There  is  a  loss  of  domes- 
ticity that  the  crowding  together  of  several  gen- 
erations cannot  conceal.  They  live  in  a  doom  for 
which  none  of  our  concepts  has  prepared  us— 
the  queerness,  the  uselessness.  I  think  I  read 
ret  (.nth  that  before  many  years  have  passed  it  is 
expected  that  nearly  half  of  the  residents  of  Man- 
hattan will  be  living  on  public  assistance.  Hor- 
witz  gives  a  vivid  picture,  through  the  eyes  of  a 
social  worker,  of  this  perplexing  peculiarity.  Is 
this  the  world  of  the  destitute  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  it?  I  have  stood  in  front 
of  the  houses  and  imagined  every  sordid  corner. 
I  can  feel  the  crowding,  the  crying,  the  dirt,  the 
illness,  the  hopelessness.  There  is  the  soiled, 
careless  white  man.  a  sort  of  guard,  looking  after 
the  owner's  putrefying  property.  But  out  of  the 
houses  come  the  beautiful  babies  in  their  Wel- 
fare layettes,  being  pushed  along  in  their  new 
Welfare  prams.  Infancy  is  indeed  the  most 
prosperous  moment  in  these  new  lives;  they  come 
forth  into  the  world,  as  if  for  a  confirmation, 
spotlessly,  chastely  dressed. 

The  clothes  of  the  urban  indigent  are  often  so 
nice  that  only  the  drunks  look  poor;  hot  dogs, 
pizzas  from  the  corner  shop,  and  candy  bars 
prevent  hunger.  There  is  a  strange  lack  of 
urgency,  as  if  all  these  people  had  been  sentenced 
to  an  institution  of  some  kind  where  food  and 
warmth  are  provided  and  where  one  waits,  waits 
for  the  father  of  the  baby  to  turn  up,  for  the 
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BRINGS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BLIND  STUDENTS 


A  wonderful  dream  has  now  come  true.  For  many  years  educators 
working  with  blind  students  have  wished  for  a  reference  work  that 
could  open  the  way  to  new  learning  for  the  handicapped.  Now,  thou- 
sands of  blind  children  and  adults  will  he  given  the  opportunity  to 
search  out  answers  for  themselves,  to  browse  among  the  achievements 
of  men's  minds  in  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  in  Braille. 

shipments  have  begun  on  this  monumental  work  to  institutions 
that  are  dedicated  to  helping  sightless  boys  and  girls  become  self- 
sufficient  men  and  women.  This  is  a  joint  non-profit  venture  by  the 
publishers  of  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  the  Field  Foundation, 
and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1834  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 
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lover  to  telephone,  the  Welfare  check  to  arrive 
in  the  mail.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that 
urban  poverty  would  become  the  nervous  fatigue 
and  hopelessness  of  institution  life?  For  these 
younger  people  are  not  exactly  unemployed;  for 
one  reason  or  another— illness,  pregnancy,  psy- 
chological disability— they  are  tragically  un- 
equipped. Our  ideas  are  somehow  out  of  date: 
they  do  not  rcalh  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know 
about  all  this.  New  York  City,  with  its  Bosch- 
like horrors,  its  hideous  deformities,  has  this 
rotten  densit\  everywhere.  There  is  some  con- 
nection between  the  New  York  of  the  "national- 
market"  offices  and  the  old  and  new  slums.  It  is 
of  the  essence  that  Manhattan  should  be  the 
"borough  of  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich." 

GUILT     AND     INDIFFERENCE 

RAYMOND  VERNON'S  interpretation  of 
the  results  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region 
Study,  Metropolis  1985  (Harvard,  $5),  concerns 
itself  only  in  passing  with  the  human  soul  on  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Instead  it  is  a  thorough  and 
interesting  analysis  of  New  York's  industries, 
government,  transportation,  part  in  the  national 
scene.  This  new  work  is  a  sort  of  condensa- 
tion of  the  material  in  the  previous  seven 
volumes  published  by  the  study.  Of  the  do/ens 
of  facts  for  specialists,  a  few  will  interest  even 
the  most  impressionistic  reader,  the  most  novel 
istic  student  of  New  York  City.  For  example, 
it  is  felt  that  air  travel  will  strengthen  New- 
York's  usefulness  as  an  office  town,  rather  than 
weaken  it  by  making  other  centers  more  readily 
available.  And,  "Metropolitan  economic  growth 
has  roughly  approximated  that  of  the  nation 
when  measured  by  employment,  but  has  lagged 
behind  the  nation,  when  measured  by  income." 
Contrary  to  the  accepted  notion,  "most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region  probably  were  born  there  and  most  can 
expect  to  die  there."  Mr.  Vernon  does  not  ex- 
pect that  main  older  people,  tired  of  lawns  and 
leaky  gutters,  will  return  to  the  citv  for  retire- 
ment in  an  apartment.  But  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  for  the  will-heeled  to  find  a  place  within 
suitable  distance  from  the  center  of  the  citv  and 
perhaps  they  will  live  in  town.  "Spacious  sub- 
ii 1 1>  i n  living— living  which  combines  exclusive- 
n^ss  with  at  least  tolerable  access— will  be  more 
and  more  difficult  to  attain  as  the  years  go  by. 
The  upper  income  groups  .  .  .  are  already  having 
to  settle  in  areas  which  strain  the  limits  of  the 
commuter's  endurance."  This.  then,  is  the  city's 
prose.  For  its  poetry  one  must  go  back  thirty 
years  to  Hart  Crane: 

Out  ol  some  subway  scuttle,  cell  or  loft 
A  bedlamite  speeds  to  tin  parapets, 
Tilting  there  momently,  sin  ill  shirt  ballooning, 
A  jest  falls  from  the  speechless  caravan. 


In  the  Sicily  of  Danilo  Dolci's  new  book, 
Outlaws  (Orion,  S4.95).  poverty,  hopelessness, 
hunger,  played-out  land— classical  economic 
tragedy  and  suffering— survive,  old  relics  of  in- 
justice and  indifference.  Dolci.  formerly  an 
architect,  went  to  Sicily  in  1952  to  studv  Greek 
temple  ruins.  The  misery  of  the  people  led 
him  to  the  decision  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
relief  of  their  condition.  He  settled  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  fishing  village  and  married  a  fisherman's 
widow  with  five  children.  The  personal  decision, 
the  individual  act  on  behalf  of  mankind,  the 
belief  in  possibility,  the  ultimate  responsibility: 
these  are  still  the  only  relief  from  guilt  and  in- 
difference the  human  soul  can  offer. 

His  first  book.  Report  from  Palermo,  drama- 
ti/ed.  by  the  very  successful  literal \  method  of 
direct  quotation  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
the  plight  of  the  poor  at  Trappeto.  The  Sicilian 
desperation,  the  extreme  conditions  of  life  there, 
have  led  Dolci  to  ask  for  nothing  less  than  a 
total  moral  reorganization  of  sorietv.  In  Out- 
lines, an  account  of  the  people  of  Partinico,  a 
center  of  Sicilian  banditry,  he  writes.  "The  best 
concerts,  films,  and  plays  in  the  world  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  sick  of  mind  and  spirit.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  see  that  the  highest  recom- 
pense goes  to  those  with  the  most  unpleasant 
jobs,  those  who  clean  out  drains  and  toilets.  .  .  . 
A  less  barbarous  soeietv  than  our  own  would  see 
to  it,  at  least,  that  the  old.  the  defenseless,  the 
destitute,  and  the  children,  the  'last'  of  today, 
were  the  first  to  occupy  the  first-class  compart- 
ments in  the  trains  and  boats  and  to  receive  the 
best  treatment  in  hotels  and  hospitals,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  or  entirely  free." 

There  is  an  account  of  Dolci's  anest  and 
prison  term  which  grew  out  of  his  project 
whereby  unemployed  men  began  working  to 
rebuild  an  abandoned  road  rather  than  remain 
in  demoralizing  idleness.  Some  of  the  affidavits 
offered  by  fellow  writers  show  an  interesting 
insight  into  Dolci's  character.  The  novelist  Yit- 
torini  writes,  "I  have  aJways  distrusted  the  sort 
of  activity  which  mixes  religion  with  social  re- 
form. As  soon  .is  I  got  to  know  Danilo,  however, 
all  tm  doubts  vanished.  And  as  for  his  ideas,  his 
plans,  and  his  methods  ...  I  must  admit  that  I 
found  them  eminenth  suited  to  conditions  in 
Sicily." 

Carlo  Levi  says  of  Dolci:  "It  is  this  confidence 
which  overflows  into  the  lives  of  the  poor  among 
whom  he  lives  and  whose  sorrows  he  has  so  taken 
to  heart,  ft  is  this  confidence  which  has  opened 
their  e\es  to  hope.  .  .  ."  As  the  essence  of  Dolci's 
thought  Levi  chooses  the  statement:  "We  are 
living  in  a  world  of  men  condemned  to  death 
b\  all  ol  us." 

The  importance  ol  Dolci's  literal  \  work  comes 
from  his  decision  to  allow  the  people  to  speak 
lor  themselves,  in  their  own  words,  without  try- 
ing to  find  another  form,  such  as  the  novel,  lor 


The  Worldmark 

Encyclopedia 

of  the  Nations 

Edited  by  BENJAMIN  COHEN 

The  lifetime  graduation  gift:  the  first 
one  volume  encyclopedia  to  provide 
ALL  the  basic  facts  about  ALL  the 
nations  — more  than  1500  pages,  145 
maps,  32  pages  in  full  color  — plus  a 
unique  keying  system  which  locates 
facts  at  a  glance.  $30.00 


Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

DEAR  MR.  BROWN 

"Letters  to  a  Person  Perplexed 
about  Religion" 

America's  best  loved  preacher  corresponds  with 
a  troubled  young  college  student  about  the 
great  questions  of  life;  the  major  religious  prob- 
lems with  which  every  person  must  deal  if  he 
is  to  develop  a  life-sustaining  faith.  $3.00 


Science,  Prophecy 
and  Prediction 

By  RICHARD  LEWINSOHN 

The  author  of  A  History  of  Sexual  Cus- 
toms and  Animals,  Men  and  Myths, 
here  records  the  history  of  man's 
persistent  and  sometimes  successful 
attempts  to  foretell  the  future  —  from 
consulting  sheep  livers  to  translating 
IBM  cards.  Illustrated.     $4.95 


Dean  Acheson 

SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE 

off  Men 

I  Have  Known 

"Besides  being  brilliantly  written 
and  often  marvelously  funny, 
Dean  Acheson's  Sketches  From 
Life  casts  an  oblique  but  remark- 
ably revealing  light  on  the  great 
events  of  the  immediate  past." 
— Stfavart  Alsop.  "Brightly  evoc- 
ative, warmly  remembering." 
-William  S.  White.  $4.00 


Santha  Rama  Rail 


GIFTS  OF  PASSAGE 

In  this  highly  informal  and  diverting 
autobiography  —  a  dozen  memorable 
personal  stories  caught  into  a  narrative 
of  life  in  the  earth's  far  places  — a  per- 
ceptive and  charming  citizen  of  the 
world  gives  us  a  new  book  to  rank  with 
Home  to  India  and  East  of  Home.  $4.95 


New  York 

A  Serendipiter's 
Journey 

By  GAY  TALESE 

A  lighthearted,  unpredictable  col- 
lection of  facts  and  fancies  about 
a  curious,  captivating,  and  great 
city— illustrated  with  photographs 
by  Marvin  Lichtner.  $3.95 


At  all  bookstores 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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JOHN  CROWE  RANSOM. 

editor 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HARDY 

A  long-awaited,  discriminating  selec- 
tion of  125  poems  from  the  great 
body  of  Hardy's  work,  with  an 
illuminating  introduction  by  the  dis- 
tinguished poet,  critic,  and  essayist, 
John  Crowe  Ransom. 

Cloth  $4.50    Paper  $2.25 


A  TAGORE  READER 

EDITED  BY  AMIYA  CHAKRAVARTY 

Now  available  for  the  first  time  in 
English  —  a  one-volume  selection  of 
63  of  the  most  significant  writings 
from  the  works  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner 
whom  Nehru  called  "the  finest  out- 
come of  ages  of  Indian  thought  and 
culture."  This  centennial  edition  in- 
cludes introductions  to  each  section 
anil  several  original  translations  of 
poems  and  plays.  $6.50 


W.  B.  YEATS 

ESSAYS  AND  INTRODUCTIONS 

Long  unavailable,  this  eagerly 
awaited  collection  illuminates  the  phi- 
losophy which  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  Yeats's  later  work.  Includes 
two  previously  unpublished  major 
essays.  $6.50 


PASSENGER  TO  LONDON 

BY  GERARD  FAY 

One  of  England's  top-ranking  jour- 
nalists (London  Editor  of  The 
Guardian)  is  guide,  good  companion 
and  raconteur  par  excellence  in  this 
charmingly  informal  volume  that  is 
part  autobiography,  part  travel  book 
and  part  love  letter  to  the  city  of 
London.  $3.95 
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their  story.  When  you  have  actually 
felt  the  lives  of  the  bandits  of  Par- 
tinico,  at  that  time  Dolci's  recom- 
mendations have  all  the  urgency  of 
a  living  need:  "If  the  seven  or  eight 
hundred  million  lire  which  were 
found  immediately  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  police  force  in  Partinico  alone, 
had  been  used  immediately  for  build- 
ing a  dam  .  .  .  the  winter  flood  waters 
could  have  been  utilized  for  irrigat- 
ing 8,000  hectares  and  today  there 
would  be  no  banditry  and  no  unem- 
ployment." 

Wc  are  all  inclined  to  undervalue 
a  great  rare  effort  of  the  sort  made 
by  Dolci.  and  to  feel  a  certain  em- 
barrassment about,  for  instance,  Al- 
bert Schweitzer.  I  heard  a  woman 
who  had  met  Schiveitzer  express  her 
dismay  thai  he  was  more  concerned 
with  his  own  solvation  than  with  a 
disinterested  love  for  the  natives! 
The  age  of  the  personal,  noninstitu- 
tional  responsibility  is  waning. 

TERRIBLE     DETERMINISM 

1 1  E  ADLINE  from  an  English 
newspaper:  "Affluence  and  Crime 
advance  together."  With  resigna- 
tion, feeling  the  last  ground  sink  be- 
neath our  feet,  we  read  on  about 
what  we  have  been  gradually  coming 
to  lace  these  last  lew  years.  "Material 
progress,  higher  wages,  rehousing, 
rising  educational  standards,  and  the 
iesi  had  brought  not  a  decrease  in 
juvenile  crime,  as  they  had  always 
been  led  to  expect,  but  an  increase." 
In  America  at  least,  psychological 
factors  have  replaced  the  lost  faith 
in  economic  causation.  But  they  are, 
one  mighl  sa\,  not  working  out  well 
cither.  The  Psychology  of  Crime,  by 
David  Abrahamsen  (Columbia,  Mil. 
concerns  itself  with  this  increase  in 
(  i  itue  ,iltei    World  War  II. 

Dr.  Abrahamsen  is  a  psychiatrist, 
particularly  informed  about  the  psy- 
chiatric and  social  problems  related 
to  the  criminal.  Mis  work  is  a  very 
general  and  thorough  one.  reason- 
able, interesting,  and  perhaps  useful 
as  a  survey.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
it— and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  new 
to  be  said.  Dr.  Abrahamsen  sums  up 
juvenile  delinquency:  "Thus  we  see 
that  a  combination  of  factors  is  re- 
sponsible lor  the  creation  and 
sprouting  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
There  are  those  within  the  indi- 
vidual himself  and  those  within  his 


environment,  but  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all  is   the  way  a   person 
reacts  to  the  elements  in  his  environ- \ 
ment." 

This  analysis  doesn't  leave  us  very 
strongly  counseled.    The  psychologi- 
cal  equation  has  been  challenged  no 
less  than  the  economic  by  the  post- J 
war    person.     "Thus   while    psychia-| 
trists  and   psychoanalysis   previously 
treated  patients  suffering  from  neu- 
roses as  a  result  of  repression,  today 
they  find  more  patients  are  suffering 
from   character   disorders,    reflecting 
a   distorted  ego  and  superego  struc- 
ture   leading    to    acting   out."     The  1 
murder  rate  in  the  United  States  is 
twelve  times  as  high  as  that  in  Eng-  J 
land.  And  it  somehow  seems  relevant 
that    the   young   playwright    Edward 
Albee    describes    the    subject    of   his 
play  "The  American  Dream"  as  "the 
mutilation  and  destruction   of  chil- 
dren." 

How  can  we  go  on  a  hunger  strike 
against  callousness  and  emptiness, 
picket  the  unloving  mother  in  whose 
hell  so  many  are  living,  the  negli- 
gent, selfish  father  who  has  created 
so  many  violent  sons  and  unhappy 
daughters?  Psychology  is  a  terrible 
determinism;  the  sins  of  the  parents 
are  indeed  passed  on  to  the  tenth 
generation.  The  children  of  bad 
parents  have  their  hideous  revenge 
on  their  own  wives  and  children. 
The  abused,  hurt  child  becomes  the 
cruel  adult.  What  does  it  mean  that 
crime  has  increased?  Is  the  life  of 
the  child  within  the  contemporary 
family  more  and  more  wounding, 
leading  to  dull  or  violent  rages,  care- 
less destruction?  And  what  is  there 
to  do?  There  is,  we  read,  "treat- 
ment" and  "therapy."  An  older 
paperback,  Wayward  Youth,  by  Aug- 
ust Aichhorn  has  a  chapter  on  "The 
Transference."  Is  this  it?  The 
answer?  And  yet  the  usual— indeed 
all  but  the  rare— psychiatric  descrip- 
tion leaves  one  feeling  dissatisfied 
and  unconvinced.  Analyses  in  cur- 
rent books  become  more  and  more 
glib  and  shallow.  The  case  seems 
disposed  of  in  the  word,  the  picture, 
the  frame.  There  is  an  air  of  smug- 
ness and  self-satisfaction  in  the  psy- 
choanalytic approach  that  one  would 
never  find  in,  say,  Dolci.  One  feels 
one's  own  use  of  this  analysis  in  con- 
versation infected  by  the  poison  of 
smugness.  The  therapy  center  seems 
in  danger  of  becoming  another  slum, 
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mi  up  with  i  heap  materials,  l>\  un- 
nspired  men. 

Gordon  Allport's  Personality  and 
facial    Encounter    (Beacon,    $7),    a 
I  ei  ies  "I  essays  on  "personalit)    ps) 
I  holog) ,"  and   othei    related    topi(  s, 
ou<  Ins  on  these  matters  in  .1  lively 
1  rathei   conservative  manner.    All- 
tori    seems    to    have    retained    the 
I  l.ipjn   beliel  in  moral  consciousness 
I  mil  therefore  he  <  an  wondei   il   we 
'  ould   set    up  a   standard   for  c  hild 
j  raining  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
litions    thai    lead    i<>    delinquency, 
urejudice,  and  mental  disorder.    "I 
.in   suggest,   for  example,   that   the 
tbstract   imperative  respect   for  pei 
should  be  tested  and  formulated 
iiini  the  poini  ol  view  of  child  naili- 
ng.''   As  we  used  to  vi\  in  our  youth 
tbout     civil     disobedience     or     the 
..olden    Rule:    how  do  you   know    il 
won't    work,   when    it's    never   been 
ried?  .  .  .  Still. 

The  horrible  English  case  of  the 
nurderer  John  Christie  and  the  al- 
nost  certainly  Ealsel)  executed  Tim- 
>th\  Evans  contains  in  it  all  the 
lespair  and  sadness  of  mankind. 
Ludovh  Kenned)  has  written  about 
it  in  a  book,  Ten  Rillington  Place 
(Victor  Gollancz),  widely  read  and 
commented  upon  in  England  but  not 
yet  published  in  America.  Weak- 
minded  Timothy  Evans  was  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  his  child,  whose 
body,  .  1  long  with  that  of  its  mother. 
was  found  at  10  Rillington  Place. 
Evans  always  said  another  tenant  of 
the  house,  fohn  Christie,  was  re- 
sponsible' I01  the  murder,  but  il  was 
Christie's  testimony  that  resulted  in 
hanging   Evans. 

Some  few  years  later,  four  more 
bodies  and  two  skeletons  were  found 
al  10  Rillington  Place  and  Christie 
admitted  having  murdered  them. 
Christie,  a  necrophiliac,  was  a  man 
ol  such  abnormality  that  his  case 
cannot  have,  even  for  murderers, 
much  application.  He  is  a  night- 
mare mutation.  And  yet  the  "psy- 
chiatric description"  comes  forth, 
inevitably,  as  it  must,  with  the  ex- 
pec  ted  traits:  dim,  obsessional  neat- 
ness; prim  gentility  and  "sanctimo- 
niousness";  "sniveling  hypocrisy." 

"It  is  odd  to  what  extent  chimneys 
entered  into  Christie's  life:  for  the 
lust  seventeen  and  last  fifteen  years 
ol  his  life  he  lived  within  direct 
sight  of  one."  Of  course,  he  was  a 
scoutmaster    and    liked    putting    on 
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THE  GREAT 
NORTH  ROAD 


"THE  BOOK  IS  FULL  OF  MAGIC  ...  It  will 
last  and  gather  its  readers  to  its  bosom  as  the  years 
pile  up."  — Lewis  Mumford 


"Like  a  modern  photographer  discovering  new  mean- 
ings with  new  camera  angles,  Frank  Morley  throws 
the  old  story  of  England's  history  into  FRESH 
AND  EXCITING  PERSPECTIVES.  Skeptical, 
speculative,  earthy,  discursive,  his  book  is  a  delight." 

— Lewis  Gannett 


"Fascinating  fact  and  fancy  evoked  by  historic  places 
and  events.. .Tales  of  art  and  literature,  politics  and 
war,  cathedrals,  farms  and  personalities . . .  Mr.  Mor- 
ley savors  juicy  murders,  oddities  in  literature,  pub- 
lic houses,  cheese-making  in  Yorkshire,  excursions 
into  philology  and  other  subjects  that  must  tempt 
even  sluggish  minds  ...  ALTHOUGH  THE 
ROAD  IS  HIS  SUBJECT,  IT  IS  THE  WORLD 
THAT  IS  MR.  MORLEY'S  OYSTER." 

B.  W.  Huebsch  (The  Viking  Press) 
$5.00  at  your  bookstore 
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-C  ew  first  novels  in  recent  years 
have  received  the  critical  ac- 
claim accorded  Agnar  Mykle's 
Lasso  Round  the  Moon.  Ben 
Ray  Redman,  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  described  Mykle's  talent 
as  "one  of  the  greatest  that  I 
have  encountered  in  forty  years 
of  reviewing."  Newsweek  hailed 
Mykle  as  "a  born  novelist. ..with 
a  narrative  vigor  that  is  irre- 
sistible." Now  in  The  Song  of 
the  Red  Ruby,  Agnar  Mykle 
continues  the  story  of  Ash 
Burlefoot,  so  exuberantly  begun 
in  his  first  bestseller.  He  recre- 
ates the  agonizing  uncertainties 
of  a  young  man's  coming  of  age 
— his  adjustment  to  university 
life,  his  introduction  to  politics, 
his  attempts  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  powerful  urges  of  love 
and  sex. 

W  hen  first  published  in  Norway, 
The  Song  of  the  Red  Ruby  be- 
came the  center  of  an  18-month 
storm  of  sensation  and  contro- 
versy— the  first  book  to  be  tried 
and  convicted  of  obscenity  under 
a  70-year-old  Norwegian  statute. 
Mykle  and  his  publisher  later 
appealed  the  verdict  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Supreme  Court,  where, 
after  seven  months  of  tension 
and  debate,  the  obscenity  verdict 
was  dramatically  reversed. 
Translated  from  the  Nonvegian 
by  Maurice  Michael 

$4.50  at  all  bookstores  DUTTON 


uniforms.  He  had  a  harsh  father,  an 
overpossessive  mother,  four  sisters 
who  dominated  him.  The  seeds  of 
his  necrophilia:  "When  Christie  was 
about  eight  years  old  an  event  oc- 
curred which  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  him.  This  was  the  death  of 
his  mother's  father,  and,  as  was  the 
custom  .  .  .  ,  the  body  was  laid  out  in 
the  home  for  the  family  to  pay  their 
last  respects.  Christie  was  asked  if 
he  would  like  to  have  a  look  at  his 
grandfather,  and  he  said  he  would. 
He  had  always  been  rather  fright- 
ened of  the  old  man  .  .  .  but  when 
he  looked  at  the  still  waxen  face,  at 
the  static  dummy  ...  a  feeling  came 
over  him  of  what  he  later  described 
as  fascination  and  pleasure."  From 
that  time  on  Christie  was  fond  of 
playing  in  the  graveyard  and  thus 
does  life  imitate  psychiatry. 

SEX     AND     LOVE 

I N  books  of  non-fiction  one  must 
always  be  prepared  for  disappoint- 
ment, particularly  if  the  subject  is 
sex.  I  have  read  Patterns  of  Sex  and 
Love:  A  Study  of  the  Frenchwoman 
and  her  Morals  (Crown,  S4)  and  I 
was,  indeed,  much  disappointed. 
This  is  a  very  simplified  French  Kin- 
sey  Report,  with  interviews,  case 
histories,  and  so  on.  The  Kinsey 
Reports  actually  told  us  something 
we  didn't  know,  or  at  least  couldn't 
prove;  this  French  book,  with  only 
a  few  cases  and  actually  a  much  more 
limited  area  for  study— "love  in  its 
various  individual  and  social  aspects" 
—concerns  itself  only  with  feelings 
and  simple  attitudes.  You  will  learn 
that  Frenchwomen  actually  do  have 
a  good  deal  of  common  sense  about 
marriage,  are  reluctant  to  divorce, 
have  mixed  attitudes  toward  vir- 
ginity, etc.  These  interviews  and 
the  interpretations  of  them  will  not 
much  startle  and  only  lightly  in- 
struc  t. 

What  about  Women,  by  John 
Henry  Cutler  (Washburn,  $3.95),  has 
a  good  deal  of  charm  ami  says  all  the 
usual  things.  Chapter  One  ends: 
"Women  are  on  the  move.  What  are 
their  goals  and  how  capable  ate  they 
of  attaining  them?  Some  clues  to  the 
answers  may  be  found  in  biology." 
To  whom  are  such  thoughts  ad- 
dressed? As  a  scries  ol  light,  rather 
witty  articles  for  a  popular  magazine 
the    thoughts    are    adequate.     Their 


preservation  in  the  library  seems  un-l 
necessai  \ . 

Husbands    and    Wives,    The    Dy- 1 
namics  of  Married  Living,  b\  Robert} 
O.  Blood,  Jr.  and  Donald  M.  Wolfe  j 
(Free  Press,   N">  .  is  a  ven   ambitious 
study,  with  a  large  sampling,  and  is  { 
actually    "a    major    research    project  J 
on    the    American    family"    of   great* 
interest.    Besides  the  expected  topics ; 
of  money,  children,  division  of  labor  I 
(high-income  husbands  do  less  work  I 
around   the  house),   the  study   takes  | 
up  some  unusual  aspects  of  married 
life,  such  as  "emotional  well-being," 
and    tries    to    find    the    facts    about  ( 
them.    On  the  therapeutic  value  of 
a      husband      who      sympatheticalll 
looks  at  his  wife's  problems  and  tries 
to  deal  with   her  feelings,   they  say, 
"Perhaps  more  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,   the 
average    man    meets    this    particular 
need.  .  .  ."  Aid,  "Today,  the  mental- 
hygiene   function   is   valued   enough 
to   be    recognized    as    an    important 
family  function  and  effective  enough 
to  be  a   source   of  genuine  satisfac- 
tion   to   most    wives."     The   conclu- 
sions of  the  survey  are  rather  opti- 
mistic    about     American     marriage. 
Habit      and      companionship      and 
mutual     dependency    are     powerful 
guards,  blocking  the  gates  of  change 
or  escape. 

Sex  in  Man  and  Woman,  by  Theo- 
dor  Reik  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy, 
S4.50),    is   not    one   of    the   brilliant 
Reik's  greatest   books,   since   it   is  a 
collection  of  thoughts  and  jottings, 
rather     haphazardly     put     together. 
Still,  it  is  so  original  and  fresh,  and 
so    brightly   sensible    in    its   relation 
to  life,  so  rich  in  feeling,  that  it.  is 
a  pleasure  to  read.    Reik  is  utterly 
free    of   rigidity    and    repetitiveness. 
In  his  thoughts,  old  words  become 
new.    Even  such  a  simple  notion  as 
the  different  educational  possibilities 
for   men    and   women   brings   forth: 
"The    education    to    shame    can    be 
considered   typical    in    the   direction 
toward    restraint    which    is    insisted 
upon  in  feminine  education."  Shame 
is  the  word  that  counts.   A  few  more 
jottings  from  this  civilized  old  man: 
"Reik's  law:   The  degree  of  hostility 
experienced  against  one  sex  is  func- 
tionally related  to  the  degreO  Of  un- 
gratified    unconscious    love    for    the 
other."    And,    "If   a    woman    is   not 
reconciled  with  her  mother  she  will 
never  get  along  with  men." 
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KATHERINE  CAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

The  Other  Woman  I  Am,  l>\  Gene- 
v  [eve  (.1  mi. u  i. 

One  pels  \i'i )  tired  ol  journals  l>\ . 
)i  novels  about,  middle-aged  widows 
looking  l"i  "readjustment."  Al- 
though thai  is  \ct\  much  what  this 
is— a  novel  in  the  form  ol  a  journal— 
11  is  entireh  unfair  to  lump  it  with 
others,  li  is  an  absorbing  personal 
sioix  ol  a  still-beautiful  Parisian 
woman,  widowed  at  forty-four,  and 
Ihi  relationships,  past  and  present, 
with  othei  people  and  nun  especially 
—husband,  son.  potential  husbands, 
and  lovers.  But  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  There  is  a  quality 
ol  universality  about  it,  both  con- 
templative anil  yet  passionately  in- 
volved, which  removes  it  at  once 
from  the  ambiance  of  self-pity  in 
which  most  such  books  drown  from 
the  start.  It  speaks  not  just  to  her 
own  condition  but  to  many,  and  one 
learns  from  it  and  thinks  about  it 
loi  days.  A  vulnerable  and  compas- 
sionate mind  is  at  work  here,  yet 
quick  .md  amused  too,  eliminating 
softness  and  relating  one  woman's 
life  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  pity 
that  in  spin-  ol  this  1  suppose  it  will 
be  read  niosth  by  women.  It  de- 
sci  ves  a  better  fate. 

McKay,  $3.75 

The   Hunter  Deep   in  Summer,   by 
Edward   Loomis. 

Maybe  more  people  are  getting 
middle-aged  all  the  time,  but  in  any 
use  this  seems  to  be  the  moment  for 
novels  about  their  problems.  The 
Los  Vngeles  trial  lawyer  who  is  the 
protagonist  here  is  on  the  far  side  of 
fifty.  He  has  retired  with  his  wife 
to  the  small  town  of  Albo  on  the 
California-Nevada  border,  and  as 
the  book  begins  he  has  taken  on  the 
case  of  two  Indian  boys  being  tried 
for  murder.  The  story  starts  slowly 
but  one  feels  that  there  are  elements 
ol  dedication  and  excitement  which 
are  bound  to  build  up  to  a  reveal- 
ing explosion.  Alas,  they  don't. 
There  are  effective  moments  in  the 
courtroom  and  in  the  Kearsarge 
Valley  where  the  lawyer  goes  on  ex- 
peditions of  refreshment  and  almost 


A  monumental  jour-volume  exploration 

oj  the  religious  dimensions 

oj  American  life 

RELIGION  IN 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

Edited  by  James  Ward  Smith 
and  A.  Leland  Jamison 


H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Oscar  Handlin,  Will  Herberg, 
Willard  Thorp,  Jacob  Viner,  Nelson  R.  Burr,  and  Wil- 
liam Lee  Miller  are  among  the  twenty-two  distin- 
guished scholars  contributing  to  this  study  on  reli- 
gion in  American  history,  philosophy,  politics,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music.  Religion  in  American  Life  will 
probably  be  considered  the  most  important  study  of 
religion  in  America  to  be  published  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Volume  I.  THE   SHAPING    OF   AMERICAN   RELIGION 

A  survey  of  the  institutional  structure  of  the  four  main  seg- 
ments of  American  religion  and  of  the  course  of  American 
religious  thought.  $8.50 

Volume  II.  RELIGIOUS  PERSPECTIVES  IN  AMERICAN 
CULTURE  The  special  problems  concerning  the  role  of  reli- 
gion in  the  social,  political,  cultural  life  of  the  nation.        $7.50 

Volume  III.  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY:  The  European  Background  By  Jacob  Viner.  An 
intellectual  history  of  the  economic  aspects  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy from  the  Fathers  to  modern  times,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  by  theologians  of  such  topics  as  private 
property,  riches  and  poverty,  commerce,  and  the  general  cri- 
teria for  ethical  appraisal.  Coming  this  fall.     $6.00 

Volume  IV.  A  CRITICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RELIGION 
IN  AMERICA  By  Nelson  R.  Burr.  A  critical  and  descriptive 
bibliography  of  religion  in  American  life  that  is  unequaled  in 
any  other  source.  Bound  in  two  volumes.     $17.50 

The  complete  series  $32.50 
Please  order  through  your  local  bookseller 
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THE  BLUE  AND 
THE  GRAY 

ON  THE  NILE 

By  William  B.  Hesseltine 
and  Hazel  C.  Wolf 

The  bizarre,  often  amusing 
history  of  50  Union  and  Con- 
federate officers  who  fled  the 
rigors  of  peacetime  in  the 
1870's  to  help  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  modernize  and  expand 
his  semibarbaric  country.  Il- 
lustrated. $5.00 


THE 

PYRAMIDS 

By  Ahmed  Fakhry 

The  mystery  of  the  pyramids 
has  long  fired  man's  imagina- 
tion. Dr.  Fakhry  has  lived  in 
their  shadows  and  studied 
their  secrets;  his  volume  is 
both  authoritative  scientific 
tool  and  fascinating  guide- 
book. Beautifully  designed  and 
vividly  illustrated.  $5.95 


ANCIENT  EGYPT 

By  Hermann  Kees 

Translated  and  edited  by 
T.  G.  H.  James 

A  leading  Egyptologist  sur- 
veys the  successive  phases  of 
Old  Egypt's  development  un- 
der the  ever-dominant  influ- 
ence of  the  Nile,  giving  full 
attention  to  the  latest  arche- 
ological  investigations.  Many 
illustrations.  $5.95 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

Chicago  37,  Illinois 
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mystical  self-discovery.  But  unlike 
the  widow's  book  discussed  above, 
there  is  a  kind  ol  monotone  about 
this  elderly  search  [or  status,  renewed 

passion,  and  a  Cause.  Perhaps  the 
effect  is  intended  In  (his  young  first- 
novelist  who  ma)  mean  to  sa\,  that 
life,  death  (someone  else's),  passion 
inevitably  must  be  experienced  with 
a  sense  o!  lessening  reality  and  in- 
volvement  by  those  who  are  past 
their  prime.  He  makes  that  point 
convincingly,  though  it's  not  very 
surprising,  and  his  writing  is  lucid 
and  disciplined— welcome  attributes 
in  a  young  novelist.      Viking,  S3. 75 

The  Morning  and  the  Evening,  by 
foan  Williams. 

The  author  of  this  first  novel  has 
written  a  very  beautiful  book  and 
a  recital  of  its  subject  matter  in  a 
lew  words  can  give  no  idea  of  its 
dimensions.  Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of 
a  small  Southern  town's  alternating 
concern,  and  lack  of  it.  for  the 
gentle,  middle-aged  town  "loony" 
who  cannot  speak  and  whose  care- 
worn mother  dies  as  the  story  begins. 
.Miss  Williams'  penetration  into  the 
poor  man's  mind  and  her  under- 
standing ol  its  limitations  are  con- 
vincing, and  the  vet  \  goodness  of 
the  people  involved  (including  the 
doctors  and  attendants  at  a  state  hos- 
pital lot  the  insane)  puts  the  sad  and 
inevitable  conclusion  into  the  realm 
of  teal  tragedy.  I  can't  remember 
when  I  have  read  a  book  which  treats 
the  human  race  with  so  much  dig- 
nity, kindliness,  and  respect.  Which 
doesn'l  mean  there  aren't  devils  in 
it   loo.  Atheneum.   >l 

NON-FICTION 

When  F.D.R.  Died,  by  Bernard 
\shell. 

As  a  child  I  remember  hearing  m\ 
greal  aunt  tell  again  and  again  the 
sioi\  of  how  she  learned  the  news  ol 
Lincoln's  death.  She  was  hanging 
out  clothes  in  the  back  yard  in  a 
small  town  in  upstate  New  York 
when  she  saw  a  neighbor  on  the  hack 
porch,  crying.  The  news  was  then 
mote  than  twenty-four  hours  old. 

In  spite  ol  obvious  differences,  the 
emotional  climate  at  Roosevelt's 
death  was  probably  much  the  same. 
Both  greal  Presidents,  who  had  also 
been  leaders  in  great  wars,  were  now, 
most  suddenly,  dvM.\.    Mr.  Asbell  has 


collected    the    "back    porch"    stories,  I 
the  "where  I  heard  it"  accounts,  from  . 
heads  ol  nations  and  GIs  in  the  field;  I 
from    the    Little    White    House    in 
Georgia     where     F.D.R.     died     (the) 
author  has  talked  to  or  heard  from 
everyone     there)     and     the     White 
House  in  Washington  (he  had   Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  help);  from  the  man  who 
was  suddenh  summoned  to  be  Presfl 
dent    and    from    the    man    who    or- 1 
dered  the  casket:  from  the  newsroom  I 
and    the    undertaking    parlor;    from  I 
government     officials     and     political 
cronies:    and   the   stories   are   woven 
back  and  forth  to  make  a  most  mov- 
ing   historical    tapestrv.     Onlv    this 
time,  once  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  been! 
notified  and  the  news  released,   the 
story  was  known  all  over  the  world 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

\s  Mr.  Asbell  s.i\s.  "It  was  an  hour! 
when  each  individual  seemed  moved 
to  summarize  his  own  connection 
with  the  piece  of  history  which  had 
so  abruptly  ended."  Probablv  every-] 
one  oxer  twenty-five  who  reads  the 
book  will  have  his  own  moment  of 
histotv    to  add. 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston.  S4 

II  readers  of  our  Supplement  last1 
month  on  "The  Mood  of  the  Rus- 
sian   People"    want    to   explore    the 
matter  further,  there  is  no  lack  of 
new  books  on  the  subject. 

Russians  as  People,  by  Wright  W. 
Miller.  Introduction  by  Alexander 
Dallin.    8  pages  of  photographs. 

This  book  continues  the  mood  of 
our  Supplement— an  investigation 
into  the  minds  and  manners  and  mo- 
tivations of  the  Russian  people 
based  on  mote  than  twenty-six  years 
of  visiting  and  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  History  and  background  are 
here  too  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
people  today.  The  writing  is  simple 
and  lively.  Dutton,  §3.95 


Onlv  in  Russia,  by  Howard  Norton. 
Mr.  Norton  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  spent  three  years  in  Russia 
where  he  was  Chief  of  the  Moscow 
Bureau  lor  the  Baltimore  Sun.  They 
had  no  diplomatic  or  other  special 
privileges  and  lived  directly  with  and 
among  the  Russians.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  forthright  account  of 
their  experiences  and  observations 
with  more  of  the  reporter's  quick 
perception  and  less  of  Mr.   Miller's 
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,,i  [( .ii  approach.  It  is  more  per- 
ii, il,  more  ane<  dotal,  more  crith  al, 
id  almosi  photographic  in  its  st)  le 
lough   there  are  no  photographs) 

Mr.  Norton  knowledgeable  ex 
ores  .ill  phases  "I  Russian  life. 
■i  \   In  i>k.  \i  i  \   readable. 

Van  Nostrand,  $4.95 

he  So\  irt   Union:  The  Land  and 

s  People.  I>\  Georg(  s  Joi  re\  I  rans- 
led  .md  ic\  ised  l>\  1  .  D.  Laborde. 
I  h^  m  holai  K  geogi  aphy-histoi  \ . 
si  published  in  English  in  1950 
id  now  brought  up  to  date  by  Dr. 
aborde  is  solid  referem  e  Eare  after 
ie  two  more  popular  books  men- 
oned  above.  It  is  not  political:  it 
geography,  economics,  and  natural 
istory.  It  is  lull  ol  maps  and  dia- 
anis  and  pictures.  It  is  not  a  book 
>  u-.id  through  bui  to  refer  to  con- 
,mih  .is  bat  kground  to  all  ol  to- 
i\'s  reading  about  Russia.  A  para- 
aph  at  random  about  the  fauna  ol 
ie  steppes: 

There  remain  none  of  the  equines 
which  were  once  characteristic  of  the 
country:  Prjvalski's  horse,  the  tarpan, 
and  the  kiang;  no  saiga  antelopes, 
stags,  wild  ho.us.  or  beavers,  scarcely 
any  roebuck,  only  a  few  bustards,  and 
Far  fewer  wild  bees,  though  butter- 
flies in  their  myriads  still  haunt  the 
flowers  among  the  grass. 

I  can  onh  sav  that  what  is  no 
>nger  there  siill  makes  vei\  prett) 
lose.  Longman's,  $7.50 

hragon  in  the  Kremlin,  bv  Marvin 

alb. 

Most  ol  us  now  know  that  the  pact 
iat  was  signed  between  Russia  and 
liin. i  on  February  14,  1950,  may 
ventualh  affect  us  all.  Few  ol  us 
now  much  about  it  beyond  that.  In 
his  book  the  widely-traveled  CBS 
orrespondenl  in  Moscow  examines 
The  Alliance,"  iis  relation  to  us 
nd  to  inn  allies  and  to  all  the  coun- 
ries  in  the  Far  Fast:  discusses  its 
trengths  and  weaknesses:  and  writes 
i  it  as  few  others  are  qualified  to  do. 
Dutton,  $4.50 

Hie  War  Called  Peace:  Khrush- 
hev's  Communism,  by  Harry  and 
Jonaro  Overstreet. 

The  authors  of  What  We  Must 
inoiv  About  Communism  elaborate 
heir  thesis  in  pointing  out  what  to 
onclude  from  the  shifts  and  bal- 
nces  in  Russian  policy  since  Stalin. 
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Autobiography  of  a  Yogi 

BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 

"These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable  strength  and  clarity,  a  fasci- 
nating life,  a  personality  of  unheard-of  greatness.  The  author  under- 
takes the  unique  task  of  instructing  the  Western  reader  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  yoga,  setting  the  example  in  his  own  life.  In  these 
pages  is  undeniable  proof  that  only  the  mental  and  spiritual  striving 
of  man  has  lasting  value,  and  that  he  can  conquer  all  material  obsta- 
cles by  inward  strength.  We  must  credit  this  Autobiography  with  the 
power  to  bring  about  a  spiritual  re\o\uthm."-"SchleswigHolsteinische 
Tagepost,"  daily  newspaper  of  Germany.  $4.00 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 


Whispers  from  Eternity 

'Destined  to  rank  with  the  world's 
greatest  spiritual  classics." 
-  Dr.  B.  J.  Dey,  Bombay,  India 
$3.00 


The  Master  Said 

Wit  and  wisdom  of  a  modern 
world  teacher.  Practical  advice 
in  solving  and  dissolving  daily 
problems.  $2.50 


SELF-REALIZATION  FE  LLOWSHIP,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 
AT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 


Splendid  reading  from 

PANTHEON 

Destiny 
of  Fire 

ZOE  OLDENBOURG'S  magnificent 
new  novel  about  the  Fourth  Crusade 
against  the  Albigensian  heretics  ...  a 
terrible  page  of  history  transformed 
into  a  superb  drama  of  heroism.    $4.95 

The  Potemkin 
Mutiny 

RICHARD  HOUGH'S  brilliant  re- 
creation  of  the  Potemkin  Mutiny — the 
astonishing  uprising  that  almost  ignited 
the  Russian  Revolution  12  years  before 
its  time.  $3.95 

The  Leopard 

THE  PRINCE  OF  LAMPEDUSA'S 

"dazzling  triumph."— clifton  fadiman 

$4.50 
Now  at  your  bookstore 
PANTHEON 


The  best  poetry  and 

fiction  from  25  years 

of  the  famous 

University  of  Iowa 

writing  Workshops 

A  giant  collection  ( almost  600  pages)  of 
the  most  distinguished  writing  by  the  men 
and  women  from  all  over  the  world  who  have 
worked  at  this  remarkable  creative  community. 
Stories  by  such  writers  as  Flannery  O'Connor, 
Wallace  Stegner,  Warren  Miller  and  Jean 
Stafford.  Poems  by  Tennessee  Williams,  Jean 
Garrigue,  W.  D.  Snodgrass  and  many  others. 

"Paul  Engle  and  the  State  University  have 
tried  to  create  an  atmosphere  where  writing 
and  the  criticism  of  writing  could  flourish  nat- 
urally. This  collection  should  show  to  what  an 
impressive  degree  they  have  succeeded.  Some 
of  the  names  here  will  be  known  for  a  long  time." 

—  ROBERT  PENN  WARREN 

Midland: 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  POETRY  &  PROSE 

Edited  by  PAUL  ENGLE, 

assisted  by  Henri  Coulette 
and  Donald  Justice.  $6.50,  [• 
now  at  your  bookstore 
RANDOM  HOUSE 
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FOOL  MISTAKES 

WERE  KEEPING 

ME  BROKE 

So  I  Sent  $7  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 

I  always  seemed  to  make  mistakes.  I  sold 
some  land  when  prices  were  low.  I 
bought  a  home  when  prices  were  high. 

Then  one  day  I  picked  up  a  copy  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  saw  right 
away  that  it  had  the  facts  I  needed  to 
help  me  in  my  personal  affairs  and  in  my 
job.  So  I  sent  $7  for  a  Trial  Subscription. 

The  Journal  not  only  tells  me  how  to 
earn  more  money  —  it  also  tells  me  how 
to  get  more  value  for  the  money  I  spend. 
And  articles  on  taxes  guide  me  on  what 
to  do  to  keep  my  taxes  down. 

This  stety  is  typical.  The  Journal  is 
a  wonderful  aid  to  men  making  $7,500 
to  $25,000  a  year.  To  assure  speedy  de- 
livery to  you  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  The 
Journal  is  printed  daily  in  seven  cities 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this 
ad  with  check  for  $7.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  you. 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.        HM-6 
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YOU'RE  IN  THE  REAL  PUERTO  RICO 

Condado  Beach  Hotel 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

A  fine  modern  hotel  in  the  Spanish  tradition 
of  graceful  hospitality 


Ocean  beach,  tennis, 

swimming  pool.  Fine 

restaurants  &  bar 


C0NDAD0  CARIBBEAN  HOTELS  INC 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address 
for  a  few  months  or  permanently,  you  will 
want  to  receive  every  issue  of  Harper's 
promptly.  When  advising  us  of  a  change 
of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  six  weeks 
for  effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted.  All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly    at    lowest    prices. 

(We    also    supply   all   current    books   at    retail    store 
prices— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  ad- 
vertised or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine) 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

353   West   48th    Street,    Dept.    H,    New   York   36,    N.    V. 
N.B.     We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 


—AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
You  name  it — we  find  It!  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants ! 

INTERNATIONAL   BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003  -  H.  Beverly  Hills.   Calif. 


BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 

They  don't  try  to  say  what  Khrush- 
chev means  in  each  swing  from  peace 
talk  to  war  talk  but  they  remind 
their  readers  most  effectively  of  the 
actions  behind  the  words  in  eacli 
instance.  Using  Berlin  as  a  case 
study  they  show  how  his  "design  for 
confusion"  and  his  "strange  weap- 
ons" (both  described  in  separate 
chapters)  have  worked  and  continue 
to  work  on  the  unwary.  Unpreten- 
tious and  illuminating. 

Norton,  S4.50 

I  have  never  before  seen  a  book 
about  the  wild,  beautiful,  almost 
roadless,  and  nearl)  tourist-less  pen- 
insula of  Mexico's  Baja  (Lower) 
California.  Now,  as  so  often  happens, 
there  are  two  just  published  within 
the  same  week. 

The  Forgotten  Peninsula:  A  Natu- 
ralist in  Baja  California,  by  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch. 

This,  as  the  title  and  the  author 
indicate,  is  primarily  a  naturalist's 
report  with  such  chapters  as  "Plants. 
Queer,  Queerer,  and  Queerest,"  "A 
Closer  Look  at  the  Boojum,"  and 
"Captain  Scammon  and  His  Whales." 
But  there  is  history,  too,  and  there 
are  vivid  descriptions  of  getting 
from  place  to  place  and  what  living 
is  like  when  you  get  there.  Sixteen 
pages  of  photographs. 

Sloane,  $5 

Yesterday's  Land:  A  Baja  California 
Adventure,  by  Leonard  Wibberly. 

The  author  who  wrote  of  the  trip 
that  he  and  his  family  took  to  Portu- 
gal in  No  Garlic  in  the  Soup!  jour- 
neys  this  time  with  friend  but 
without  family  and  recounts  their 
difficult  but  rewarding  travels  in  this 
ancient  land,  discovered  and  aban- 
doned in  turn  by  Spaniards,  mission- 
aries, pirates,  and  developers.  With 
these  books  to  lead  them  on,  the 
hardy  tourists  may  yet  take  over. 

Washburn,  S3.50 

The  Great  North  Road:  A  Journey 
in  History,  by  Frank  Morley. 

A  charming  personal,  historical, 
and  literary  pilgrimage  with  many 
stops  and  meanderings,  up  the  Great 
Road  which  starts  in  London  and 
goes  its  winding  way  across  all  of 
England  to  Edinburgh.  A  most 
unusual  travel  book  heartily  recom- 
mended to  any  who  plan  to  motor 


CO  AUNG  IN  HARPER'S 


Minoru  Yamasaki,  architect 


A  NEW  IDIOM 

IN  ARCHITECTURE 

How  a  new  kind  of  Monolithic 
design  .  .  .  full  of  surprises  an<$! 
invention  ...  is  supplanting  yes- 
terday's Functionalist  style.  Illus- 
trated. 

By  Robin  Boyd 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE: 
AN  EXTINCT  VOLCANO? 

Though  it  is  still  a  magnet  for 
degree-hungry  teachers,  the  one- 
time West  Point  of  U.S.  education 
is  in  trouble. 

By  Miriam  Borgenicht 


THE  REAL  HOPE 
FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

Some  down-to-earth    (instead  of 
idealistic)    goals  for  the  Kennedy 
Administration,   based    on   a    first- 
hand country-by-country  appraisal. 
By  Peter  F.  Drucker 


"REALISM"  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
THEATRE 

Why  sex  and  squalor  are  not  the 
stuff  of  great  drama. 

By  Mary  McCarthy 


QUEBEC'S  REVOLT  AGAINST 
THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 

A  report  on  an  unexpected  insur- 
rection in  Canada's  most  conserva' 
tive  province. 

By  Miriam  Chapin 


nooks    in    iirief 


in  England  diis  summer.  I'»\  the 
authoi  ol    Travi  Is  in  East  ,  Inglia. 

\I. it  mill. m,    |5 

It  Takes  All  Kinds.  In  Robert 
Littell. 

Another  unorthodox  travel  hook. 
h\  the  I'.uis  ciliioi  ol  Reader's 
st.  I  his  is  reall)  .1  coiled  ion  ol 
well-told  anecdotes  but  since  the) 
take  place  in  ciiics  .mil  towns  all 
over  Europe  it  is  travel  too.  Pleasant 
whether  going  oi  staying  home. 

Reynal,  $3.95 

As  uc  go  to  press  two  biographies 
ol  Americans  are  being  published, 
two  whose  li\es  overlapped  in  time 
but  whose  experiences  <>l  America  .is 
the)  grew  up  were  .is  differeni  .is  if 
the)  were  on  separate  planets.  They 
both  lived  to  become  international 
figures;  both  were  professional  jour- 
nalists and  broadcasters,  and  each 
was  si  1  iousl)  1  oncerned  about  human 
dignity.  Bui  in  the  end  their  back- 
grounds claim  them,  and  leave  them 
as  striking  examples  ol  the  diversity 
ol   Ann  lie  an  experience. 

Don't  Let  Them  Scare  You:  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Elmer  Davis,  by 
Roger  Burlingame. 

I  his  is  a  lively,  informative,  and 
affectionate  portrait  of  the  boy 
from  Aurora,  Indiana,  who  became 
newspaperman,  novelist,  short-story 
writer,  international  broadcaster,  es- 
sayist,  head  of  the  OWL  His  bi- 
ographei  lias  put  Davis's  work  in 
perspective  b)  reconstructing  (per- 
haps in  too  much  detail)  the  events 
that  were  its  inspiration.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  his  broadcasts  so  that 
one  hears  again  that  quiet,  fearless 
voice  with  its  Midwestern  drawl;  and 
from  his  essays  (many  of  which  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine)  which  are 
masterpieces  ol  clarity,  wry  humor, 
and  often,  of  splendid  indignation.  A 
good  life  of  a  good  man. 

Lippincott,  $5.95 

Truly  Emily  Post,  by  Edwin  Post. 

It  was  harder  for  Mrs.  Post,  born 
and  brought  up  in  Tuxedo  Park, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  exclusive 
communities  in  the  country,  to  es- 
cape  from  her  environment  into  the 
mainstream  of  events  in  America 
and  elsewhere.  It  took  a  different 
kind  ol  courage.  Yet  she  did  it  and 
her    son    tells    the    story    in    easy, 


pleas. mi  fashion  which  throws  inter- 
esting lights  mi  the  wa)  .1  race  ol 
vanishing  Vmei  i<  ans  <  onducted  their 
lives  in  tin  Mauve  De< ade  and  the 
earl)  yeai  s  ol  the  ( <  mm  \ .  Mi  s.  Posl 
was  ahead  ol  her  times  though  she 
nevei  abandoned  the  "gracious"  life. 
In  1915,  as  a  journalistic  stunt  lot 
frank  Crowninshield,  she  <  rossed  the 
countr)  in  an  open  touring  cat  to  re- 
port on  the  San  Diego  fair  and  the 
Pan  \iiu  1  ii  .in  1  xposition  in  San 
Francisco.  Latei  came  her  social- 
world-shaking  Book  of  Etiquette 
(again  at  the  instigation  of  Crownin- 
shield); still  later  her  newspaper 
column  and  her  regular  broadcasts. 
Without  ever  reall)  leaving  her  own 
world  she  made  her  name  ,1  byword 
for  correct  and  eas)  behavior  at 
ever)  social  level.  And  people  .is 
differeni  as  Washington  diplomats 
and  schoolgirls  in  love  sought,  and 
got,  her   advice. 

funk  &  Wagnalls,  $4.50 

FORECAST 

Books  of  the  Month 

For  June  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  has  chosen  George  f.  Kennan's 

Russia  and  the  West  I'nda  Lenin 
and  Stalin  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown); 
for  July,  The  Edge  of  Sadness,  b)  the 
authoi  of  Tlie  Last  Hurrah,  Edwin 
O'Connor  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown); 
as  its  midsummer  selection,  The 
Making  of  the  President  I960,  by 
Theodore  H.  White  (Atheneum); 
and  for  a  later  time,  as  vet  unsched- 
uled, Kidnap:  The  Story  of  the 
Lindbergh  Case,  by  George  Wallet 
(Dial). 

June 

In  June  Dutton  will  publish 
Mickey  Spillane's  first  hook  in  nine 
years:    The  Deep. 

Pantheon  will  issue  an  entire  hook 
of  photographs  of  the  lioness  heroine 
of  the  best-selling  Born  Free.  It's 
title,  Lisa. 

The  author  of  David  the  King, 
Gladys  Schmitt,  has  a  much-heralded 
biographical  novel  on  the  Random 
House  list,  Rembrandt. 

John  Steinbeck's  new  novel,  The 
Winter  of  Our  Discontent,  which 
Viking  is  publishing  in  June  will  run 
in  four  parts,  from  Ma\  to  August, 
in  McCall's  and  will  be  a  30,000- 
word  hook  digest  for  Reader's  D 
Book  Club  in  July. 


FOCUS  ON  CHANGE 

This  bold  new  plan 
for  better  schools 
will  soon 

CHANGE  OUR 
CHILDREN'S  LIVES! 

FOCUS  ON  CHANGE,  produced  by 
the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  (a  depart- 
ment of  NE A ) ,  proposes  a  revolution 
in  U.  S.  education — starting  now. 

FOCUS  ON  CHANGE  is  the  non-tech- 
nical story  of  over  four  years  of 
precedent-shattering  experiments  in 
100  high  schools,  supported  by  The 
Fund  For  The  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation and  The  Ford  Foundation. 

FOCUS  ON  CHANGE  tells  what 
worked  and  what  didn't  in  these  liv- 
ing labs — shows  what  we  can  do  now 
to  begin  a  new  kind  of  education  in 
America. 

You  will  be  startled  to  read  of  pro- 
grams using  larger  classes  to  improve 
individual  instruction  ...  of  exciting 
improvements  in  teaching... of  more 
accurate  evaluation  without  grades, 
classes  or  years  ...  of  increased  stu- 
dent responsibility  for  learning. 

IF  YOU  BELIEVE  THAT  all  salary 
ceilings  must  be  raised  to  attract 
teachers  .  .  .  that  every  youth  has  the 
right  to  equal  time  in  school .  . .  that 
gifted  students  need  special  pro- 
grams, separate  classes  .  .  .  that  im- 
provement always  means  spending 
many  more  dollars  .  .  .  that  the  ideal 
class  is  one  of  25  . .  .  THEN  YOU'LL 
MEET  MANY  SURPRISES  IN 

FOCUS  ON 
CHANGE 

Guide  To  Better  Schools 

by  J.  Lloyd  Trump 

and  Dorsey  Baynham 

$1.25  at  your  local  bookstore  or  from 

RAND  JWNALLY  &  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 


M.  U  S  1  d  in  the  round 

BY    DISCUS 


THREE     GREAT     CONDUCTORS 

What  qualities  are  needed  to  play 
the  great  works  in  great  style?  .  .  .  New 
"integraV  recordings  of  Schumann. 
Brahms,  and  Schubert  provide  the  evi- 
dence for  reappraisal. 

Some  electronic  seers,  peering  into 
their  transistors,  predict  that  in 
the  future  the  complete  works  of 
Bach  will  be  recorded  on  a  plate  that 
will  be,  if  not  the  size  of  a  pinhead, 
not  much  bigger.  That  fine  day  not 
yet  having  arrived,  conductors  are 
busy  making  "integral"  recordings. 
That  is,  instead  of  recording  a  Bee- 
thoven symphony,  they  are  recording 
all  nine.  Or  instead  of  one  Brahms 
symphony,  all  four. 

Three  great  conductors  have  re- 
cently been  featured  in  this  kind  of 
undertaking.  George  Szell  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  are  heard  in 
Schumann— all  four  Symphonies,  the 
Manfred  Overture,  and  the  Piano 
Concerto,  with  Leon  Fleisher  at  the 
keyboard  (Epic  SC  6039,  4  discs. 
mono;  BSC  110,  4  discs,  stereo).  Otto 
Klemperer  and  the  Philharmonia  Or- 
chestra participate  in  a  recording  ol 
the  four  Brahms  Symphonies,  plus 
the  Tragic  Overture  and  Academic 
Festival  Overture  (Angel  3611.  1 
discs,  mono;  S  3614,  4  discs,  stereo). 
Bruno  Walter,  however,  has  not  de- 
cided to  lead  all  of  the  extant  Schu- 
bert symphonies.  He  confines  him- 
self to  the  three  most  popular— the 
Unfinished,  in  which  he  leads  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  No.  5  in 
B  flat,  and  No.  9  in  C,  both  with 
the  Columbia  Symphony  (Columbia 
M2L  269,  2  discs,  mono;  M2S  618,  2 
discs,  stereo). 

The  Schumann  album  is  most  in- 
teresting of  the  three.  Not  because 
S/ell  is  a  greater  conductor  than 
Messrs.  Walter  or  Klemperer.  but  be- 
cause there  happen  to  be  available 
many,  many  excellent  recorded  per 
formances  of  the  Brahms  and  Schu- 
bert symphonies,  whereas   there  are 


almost  none  of  the  Schumann.  The 
Schumann  symphonies  are  hard  to 
conduct.  Often  Schumann's  scoring 
has  to  be  touched  up;  and  how  much 
touching  to  do?  Mahler,  at  the  turn 
of  the  centurv.  liberally  rescored 
them,  and  the  residt  is  almost  a 
travesty.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
ductors who  lead  the  symphonies  in 
the  original  scoring  find  themselves 
with  music— no  matter  how  glorious 
or  original— that  often  has  a  thick 
texture  and   a   dull   patina. 

Then,  too.  there  is  the  problem  in 
Schumann  of  how  much  romanticism 
to  accentuate.  The  temptation  is  to 
use  as  much  rubato  as  the  orchestra 
can  comfortabh  manage:  but  a  con- 
ductor has  to  have  infinite  taste  and 
control,  or  else  the  music-making  be- 
comes anarchic. 

Szell,  more  than  any  conductor,  has 
solved  the  Schumann  problem.  His 
rescorings  are  tactful— an  undoubled 
line  here  or  there  (that  is.  omitting 
some  instruments  that  duplicate  a 
melody)  or  a  slight  reinforcement 
elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  the  music 
comes  out  with  no  apparent  altera- 
tion. And  in  matters  of  pacing. 
rhythm,  balance,  and  color,  S/ell  is 
magnificent.  He  has  brought  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  to  a  point  where 
it  is  one  ol  the  world's  great  ensem- 
bles, and  it  is  completely  responsive 
to  his  wishes.  The  lour  Schumann 
symphonies  emerge  with  strength. 
alertness,  exactitude,  and  a  romantic 
ardor.  Rather  than  go  in  lor  ro- 
mantic excesses.  S/ell  emphasizes  the 
classical  elements  in  the  music,  pic 
sumabl)  figuring  that  the  romantic 
elements  will  take  care  ol  themselves. 
Which  they  do;  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  the  Schumann  romantic- 
ism is  heightened  by  Szell's  insistence 
on  clarity.  This  is  not  paradoxical: 
there  is  a  strong  classical  element  in 
Schumann,  a  1  at  t  ol  which  loo  main 
contemporary  interpreters  are  un- 
aware. 

Thus   Szell's  album   is  b\    far   the 
best  available.    It  really  has  no  com- 


petition, and  should  stand  as  the 
definitive  version  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  only  relatively  weak  per- 
formance is  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  j 
in  which  Fleisher  plays  accurately 
but  in  a  rather  matter-of-fact  man- 
ner: ultraefficient  and  seldom  with 
fervency  or  color. 

Klemperer's  album  of  Brahms  is 
tremendous.  His  conception  of  the 
music  is  totally  without  Viennese 
Kitsch.  It  is  monumental,  monolithic, 
without  much  charm,  but  enormous 
in  size.  All  is  intensity,  with  distant 
lightning  flashes  and  low  rumbles  of 
thunder;  and  when  the  storm  does 
burst,  it  hursts  with  explosive  fury. 
Klemperer  has  none  of  the  mellow- 
ness of  Walter,  the  tensile  strength  of 
Toscanini,  the  urbanity  of  Beecham 
or  Monteux.  With  heavy  tread  he 
pursues  his  purpose  single-mindedly. 
Generally  the  results  are  overwhelm- 
ing. There  are,  of  course,  many  valid 
ways  of  approaching  the  Brahms 
symphonies,  and  the  history  of  the 
phonograph  has  brought  us  many 
splendid  interpretations.  Klemper- 
er's way  is  to  emphasize  the  sheer 
strength  of  the  music.  Few  will  fail 
to  respond  to  the  Brahms  he  presents. 

Bruno  Walter's  way  with  Schubert 
is  big  in  conception,  but  it  has  a 
relaxed  quality.  Walter  is  never  in 
a  rush  to  get  anywhere.  Even  in  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  that  light  and  joy- 
ous yvork,  he  is  fairly  deliberate.  And 
while  he  can  never  be  accused  of 
lagging  in  the  C  major  Symphony,  it 
also  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  gives 
the  feeling  that  the  music  is  exciting 
him.  Walter  goes  in  for  the  loving 
phrase,  the  rounded  contour,  the 
sentiment  of  the  music.  Fortunately, 
throughout  his  long  career  (he  is  go- 
ing on  eighty-five),  he  has  never  con- 
fused sentiment  with  sentimentality. 

Purists  Do  Not  Scream 

Of  other  recent  orchestral  discs, 
two  especially  stand  out.  One  is  com- 
memorative of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham.  It  is  named  Love  in  Bath, 
and  is  an  arrangement  of  music  by 
Handel  originally  intended  by  Sir 
Thomas  for  a  ballet  called  The  Great 
Elopement.  He  here  conducts  the 
Royal  Philharmonic,  with  Use  Holl- 
weg  as  soprano  soloist  (Angel  35504, 
mono;  S  35504,  stereo). 

Veteran  record  collectors  know  all 
about  the  Handel-Beecham  arrange- 
ments. Love  in  Bath  is  as  enchanting 
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[USIC      IN     THE     ROUND 

i  .ui\  ol  them  li  has  .1  wonderful 
eriod  flavor,  broughl  up  to  date  in 
eechams  rescoring  Purists  have 
e«n  known  to  scream  .11  the  con- 
11, 101  foi  certain  things  he  had 
one;  bui  when  it  came  to  the 
landel  Beecham  scores  there  always 
1  n  1  he<  1-  F01  these  are  adapta- 
ons  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  an} 
ling  else  Vs  an  example  ol  sheei 
tusical  pleasure,  few  things  i.m  ..p- 
m. uli  them. 

pochal  It  agner 

The  othei  dis<  is  also  commemora- 
ive.  In  it,  roscanini  conducts  the 
JBC  Symphony  in  Wagner  the 
hird  Mine  ol  \i  1  1  ol  Die  Walkure, 
ml  three  excerpts  from  Gotterdam- 
nerung:  Daybreak;  Siegfried's  Rhine 
ourney;  and  the  Duel  between 
taiinnhilde  and  Siegfried.  The 
ingers  are  Lauritz  Melchior  and 
[elen    rraubel  (Victor  I.M  2452). 

roscanini    was,    very    likely,    the 

reatest  Wagner  conductor  who  ever 

ived.     This  record,  taken  from  the 

troadcast     ol     February     22,     1941, 

•resents  him  at  his  best,  and  ii  also 

•resents     the     greatest     Wagnerian 

enor  of  his  age.    II   ever  a   singer 

lominated  his  field  ii  was  Melchior. 

ovei    two   decades    none   could 

>egin  to  approach  him,  nor  has  he 

iad    an\    successors.     His   voice   was 

inique— a  heroic    tenor  with  a  solid 

taritonal    underpinning.     It    was    a 

.one   ol  exceptional  size  that  never 

dasted.    For  one  thing,  it  was  pro- 

hued   too  effortlessly.    For  another, 

it    never    lost    quality,   even    in    ex- 

tended    fortissimo    passages.     Never 

itrident,    it    provided   a  perfect  mix 

with  orchestra. 

And  Traubel,  too,  was  a  soprano 
in  the  great  Wagnerian  tradition.  In 
her  day  she  was  somewhat  eclipsed 
by  Flagstad,  and  some  opera-goers 
failed  to  realize  the  glory  of  her 
voice.  Oi  they  took  it  for  granted. 
But  she  was  second  to  none.  When 
rraubel  and  Melchior  lift  their 
voices  on  this  disc,  backed  by  Tos- 
canini,  the  music— despite  the  ob- 
vious age  of  the  recording— is  any- 
thing but  merely  evocative  or  nos- 
talgic. It  is  epochal,  and  the  word  is 
used  advisedly.  Very  possibly  we  will 
never  again  hear  this  kind  of  work 
t)n  the  operatic  stage.  Need  one  point 
out  that  this  disc  is  basic  to  any  col- 
lection of  Wagner?  Or  to  any  collec- 
tion? 
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The  final  curtain  has  fallen  on  the 
storied  career  of  Jussi  Bjoerling.  In 
his  passing,  the  world  of  opera  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant  perform- 
ers. But  the  immortal  voice  of  "the 
dominant  tenor  of  his  time"  lives  on 
through  the  medium  of  great  record- 
ings. Here  are  three  magnificent 
albums  by  Bjoerling  with  more  than 
45  selections  from  the  finest  opera 
literature,  plus  a  wonderfully  lyrical 
group  of  songs  and  ballads.  Truly  col- 
lector's items.  Monaural  only 


Volume  1  Opera  Arias  G-7239, 1936-1948 

Volume  2  Songs  and  Ballads  G-7247, 1936-1953 

Volume  3  Opera  Arias  G-7248, 1936-1945 


THE 
BELOVED 
BJOERLING  & 
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On  this  wonderful  introduction  to  the 

HEART  OF  THE  SYMPHONY 


Fritz  Reiner  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  present  six  complete  movements 
from  six  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  symphonies!  Included  are  works 
by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Dvorak,  and  Tchaikovsky.  Now 
only  $2.98*  Monaural  Hi-Fi,  $3.98*  Living  Stereo.  Limited  Time  Offer. 
See  your  participating  dealer  now!  ~r~%  £~~*  \  ~\  ^■"/^"T'/^TJ 
Catalog  prices  will  be  $4.98  and  $5.98.  Jrvl^/V  ^  lv>  LvJxV- 

A8K  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  COMPACT  33,  THE  NEWEST  IDEA  IN  RECORDS. 
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ADVERTISED   PRIC  E  -  OPT  i  3N  At.   ' 


The  Only  Cognac  Made  and  Bottled  at  The  Chateau 
de  Cognac.  IMPORTED  OTARO  COGNAC.  V.  S.  0.  P.,  80  PROOF 
J  STAR,  84  PROOF   •    SCHENLEY  IMPORT  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


HE  OH-SO  VIRTUOSO 


Fell  flat  on  his  face  when  he  listened  to 
his  newly  released  record  on  his  home 
phonograph.  It  didn't  sound  that  way 
in  the  recording  studio  when  it  was 
played  back  for  his  approval.  Where 
were  the  highs?  The  brilliance?  The 
lows?  Poor  man.  He  didn't  replace  his 
worn-to-a-frazzle  phonograph  needle 
with  a  Duotone  genuine  diamond  stylus 
. .  .  made  of  a  whole  diamond  that's 
been  hand  set  and  hand  polished. 

It  makes  more  sense  to  replace  your 
needle  than  your  record  collection. 

Duotone  makes  Sapphire  and  Os- 
mium styli  too. 

Write  for  booklet,  "How  To  Make 
Your  Records  Last  Longer."  Specify 
No.  403. 


COiMP.A.N'Y,  INC.    kiyport,  n.  j. 
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Eric   Larrabee 


byrd,  d.  c. 

What."  said  the  lady  at  the  party,  "is 
the  name  of  that  guitar  player  in. 
\\  ashington  who  .  .  ."  and.  without  wait- 
ins;  for  her  to  finish.  1  -aid.  "Charlie 
Byrd." 

".  .  .  who  plays."  she  went  on,  "both 
ja/z  and  classical?" 

"Charlie    Byrd."    I    said,    "for    jazz— or,- 
for  classical.   Charles  Bvrd.   Same  man." 

"How  did  you  know."'  said  she.    "whom 
1  meant?" 

"There  isn't."'  said   I.  "anyone  else." 


VXD,  for  a  fact,  there  isn't.  If  your 
car.  at  the  word  "guitar."  looks  forward 
'  to  hearing  the  Segovia-like  tone  of  the 
Linamplified  instrument,  then  it  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  Bvrd.  If.  moreover, 
you  have  always  covertly  hungered  for  a 
Segovia  who  swings— who  can  pass  effort- 
lessly from  a  sixteenth-century  pavane 
for  the  vihuela  into  "How  Long  Has 
This  Been  Going  On?"— then  Charles— 
or  Charlie— Bvrd  is  your  only  choice. 

Originally,  the  jazz  guitar  seems  to 
have  been  liberated  onlv  bv  electronics 
from  the  fate  of  being  a  slightly  louder 
and  more  plangent  banjo,  a  strummed 
adjunct  to  the  drums  and  piano.  Ampli- 
fication made  it  a  solo  instrument,  able 
to  blast  out  a  melody  in  competition 
with  the  reeds  and  brass— but  at  a  price: 
a  sweet,  nasal  whine  that  runs  the  con- 
stant danger  ol  sliding  over  into  "Sweet 
Lcilani."  Bvrd— and  high  fidelity,  which 
conveys  the  "Spanish"  guitar  unen- 
hanced.  and  thus  makes  amplification 
unnecessary— have  between  them  rescued 
it  from  that  fate. 

In  his  jazz  trio.  Byrd  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  Keter  Betts.  who  complements 
him  so  closely  that  the  double  bass  seems 
at  times  an  extension  of  the  guitar,  ai 
set  of  lower  strings  still  further  down 
the  frets.  The  two  "classical"'  sets  speak 
for  themselves,  but  "Blues  for  Night 
People"— despite  its  clumsy  title— speaks 
for  a  world  in  which  the  two  musics  have 
become  one. 


Jazz  Recital.  Charlie  Byrd.  Savoy  MG 
12099.  Blues  for  Night  People.  Savoy 
\I(.  12116.  Jazz  at  the  Showboat.  Off- 
beat OJ-3001.  Byrd  in  the  Wind.  Off- 
beat OJ-3005.  Charlie  Byrd  Trio.  Offbeat 
O  J  3006.  Charlie's  Choice.  Offbeat  OJ- 
3007. 

An  Anthology  of  Music  for  the  Guitar, 
The  Sixteenth  Century.  Charles  Byrd, 
Guitar.  Washington  WR-41 1.  Four  Suites 
by  Lodovico  Roncalli.  Washington  WR- 
429. 
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